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Preface 


In issuing its forty-third annual volume of TRANSACTIONS, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers has published in chronological order the 
papers and discussions presented at the four conventions and two regional 
meetings held under its auspices during the year, 1924. The articles have all 
been printed in the JOURNAL either in full or in abridged form; they are pub- 
lished here in entirety with the discussions for each special group immediately 
following. Owing to lack of space several articles of importance but of some- 
what transitory interest have been omitted. These will be found listed on 
page 1369. The reports of the Technical Committees at the Annual Conven- 
tion are included; also the Board of Director’s annual report for the fiscal yeer 
ending April 30, 1924, and lists of the several officers, committeemen, Section 
and Branch officers for the corresponding period, appear toward the end of the 
volume. The index contained herein is a greatly improved feature, the sub- 
jects being classified under general headings chosen with regard to the informa- 
tion contained in the papers. In many instances the subjects are also 
cross-referenced. 
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Superpower Transmission 
Economies and Limitations of the Transmission System of 


Extraordinary Length 
BY PERCY H. THOMAS 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 
Consulting Engineer, New York, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject.—This paper is a study of the trans- 
mission of very large blocks of power for extraordinary distances and 
has for tts purpose the bringing out of the major operating character- 
istics of such a system, the characteristics which it possesses which 
are different from those of shorter transmissions and the duties im- 
posed upon generators, transformers, synchronous condensers, 
switches, etc., primarily as affecting their design. The paper de- 
fines a superpower transmission line as a line of great length in 
which the charging kilovolt-amperes per mile of length is of the same 
order of magnitude as the reactive kilovolt-amperes developed by the 
full-load line current passing through the reactance of the line.and in 
which the resistance ts small relative to the reactance. 

Such a line is adapted for economical transmission only for a 
fairly definite amount of load and any great increase or decrease 
below this po nt leads to poor economy or unstability. Since, how- 
ever, the load appropriate to a given line depends upon the voltage, 
an appropriate line can be laid out for any reasonable amount of 
power to be transmitted. 

In order to secure a definite set of conditions to serve as a spectfi- 
cation for determining the performance of generators, transformers 
etc., all applying consistently to the same system, a typical hypo- 
thethical transmission has been assumed, namely, a delivery of 
400,000 kw. over a distance of 500 miles over four circuits 220,000- 
volt at each end. 

The characteristics of this line are worked out showing the effi- 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE art of electric power transmission is just enter- 
ing upon another stage of development, and this a 
most important one. - The period characterized 
by the general adoption of the 100,000-volt line has 
been most fruitful. The coming period with lines of 
voltages in the neighborhood of 225,000 volts and of 
very great length will be marked by important changes 
from the old apparatus and the old practise. Consider- 
ing electrical problems, the 100,000-volt line, to the 
usual designer, is a problem in drop, to keep the voltage 
at the substation within reasonable range of the genera- 
tor voltage with varying load, to secure a good effi- 
ciency, and to watch the charging current to see that 
the light load conditions do not cause an unduly high 
potential or overload a generator. There is also the 
problem of insulation, but this is constituted largely of 
selecting a good make of insulator and watching the 
manufacturer, also the maintenance of the insulators 
in good condition during operation. 

For the superline of the coming period, the problem 
of the designer is much more complex. The matter of 
power factor instead of being merely one of the under- 
lying factors in drop calculations, becomes the all- 
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ciency, condenser capacity required, data on circuit breaker arrange- 
menis, protective relays connection to receiving network, provision 
for spare paris, switching of units and ratings of various apparatus. 

It is shown that such a system is very sensitive to the recciving 
end voltage; when this voltage drops there will be a tendency for the 
generators to run away if the system is not properly laid out. 

In addition a discussion is given of the effects of various. prescribed 
values for the terminal voltage between 220,000 and 246,000 to 
show the effect of increasing the voltage 10 per cent, of maintaining 
the generating end 10 per cent higher than the receiving end and also 
of stabilizing the middle point with synchronous condensers. 

The typical hypothetical case chosen shows one layout, it being 
recognized that other layouts may be chosen. This particular layout 
ts operated without any high-tension switching of live lines. The 
layout is intended to relieve the duty on circuit breakers and as a 
matter of fact no breaker can be called upon to interrupt a short 
circuit of more than 34 of a million kilovolt-amperes; this is a very 
favorable condition and is secured without materially limiting the 
equalization of the-load. The layout connects with the assumed 
distribution net at a considerable number of points and no large 
portion of the total delivered power can be concentrated at any one 
point; this serves to secure a very intimate connection between the 
network and the transmission, and at the same time prevents any 
one breakdown, however, complete, from materially disturbing the 
major portion of the transmission system. 


important feature of the line, serving as the only feasible 
means of controlling voltage and efficiency. It must 
be completely under control of the operator. Instead 
of establishing the voltage at one end of the line as a 
means of controlling the voltage at the other end, the 
voltage in the superline must be controlled at both ends 
and care taken to keep track of the voltage at the center 
of the line to see that it does not rise too high. In- 
stead of adding reactance to keep down the heavy cur- 
rent in short circuits, as in the 100,000-volt system, the 
designer will find that with the superline the short- 
circuit current may not greatly exceed full-load current 
and that the securing of enough current over the line 
to insure the holding of the machines on the twoends of 
the line in synchronism at times of disturbance becomes 
a serious problem. Other features bring forward novel 
conditions. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the nature of 
the super transmission system, bringing out some of the 
peculiarities characteristic of it and to offer some numer- 
ical data to give some measures of its economies and 
limitations. In order to give concreteness to the dis- 
cussion, a typical but hypothetical example is chosen 
and the layout worked out in enough detail to develop 
the novel problems involved and suggest solutions. A 
sufficient number of calculations are made to determine 
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the performance of the system under all conditions 
normal and abnormal. 


CAPACITY 


Unlike the ordinary 100,000-volt transmission line, 
chosen for efficiency or regulation, the superline has a 
substantially definite kilowatt capacity which cannot be 
practically exceeded. In this use of the term, a “‘Super- 
line” is to be taken as a long line in which the kilovolt- 
ampere of charging current is numerically of the same 
order as the kilovolt-ampere developed by the load 
current in the reactance of the line, and in which the 
resistance is small in comparison with the reactance. 


The dominating role of this relationship of charging 
kilovolt-ampere to line reactance kilovolt-ampere, set 
forth in a paper of my own in 1909, has been well 
expounded by Mr. Harold Goodwin, Jr.! 

Very briefly its significance may be stated as follows: 
Since the resistance component of line drop is propor- 
tional only to the resistance, which can be madeassmall 
as desired, while the reactive component is proportional 
to the reactance of the line, which is substantially fixed 
beyond the control of the designer, the kilowatt capac- 
ity of a line cannot be made to exceed the fixed limi- 
tation imposed by the reactance unless some additional 
factor be introduced. The reactance considered alone 
would greatly reduce the capacity of superlines below 
that actually available. It would largely eliminate 
any advantage in the reduction of resistance beyond a 
certain point. 

This situation may be avoided, however, by proper 
control of the line charging current; which fact may be 
explained as follows: For any definite section of line the 
charging current represents a certain kilovolt-ampere 
value, having a phase 90 deg. in advance of the voltage 
(4% C V2). Similarly in that section of line there is a 
kilovolt-ampere value due to the current passing through 
the line reactance (1% I? X) whichis 90 deg. behind the line 
current in phase. If now the power factor is unity and 
the current and voltage are in phase with each other, 
the phases of these two kilovolt-ampere values will be 
exactly opposite and if equal they will neutralize each 
other as far as the rest of the system is concerned. 
This will leave the resistanceas the only quantity causing 
line drop. That is, by the proper correlating of power 
factor, line voltage, and load current, the voltage drop 
may bemadeto bethat duetoresistanceonly. To put it 
another way. Inanexcited open-circuited high-voltage 
line the charging current causes a rise of potential along 
the line toward the open end. On the other hand, in a 
loaded line without charging current, the line reactance 
causes a drop in voltage toward the loaded end. If 
these two tendencies be made numerically equal by 
properly choosing voltage and load and be made oppo- 
site by establishing unity power factor, the tendency to 
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rise and the tendency to drop will neutralize, leaving the 
resistance to determine the actual line drop. 

It goes without saying that in an actual line, some 
departure must be made from these ideal conditions, and 
it is the function of the designer of the superpower line 
to so control these departures as to secure the best 
compromise between efficiency, regulation, operating 
quality, etc. and cost. 

For carrying large loads obviously a high voltage is 
necessary, but for any given load a particular voltage is 
most suitable. In this particular relation frequency 
plays little part, since the neutralization described 
above is not affected by change of frequency. 
Neither does the length enter as a factor theoretically, 
except to the extent that the consequences of a depar- 
ture from ideal conditions will have a smaller effect 
with a short tine and for the effect of ohmic resistance. 
Similarly frequency is of great importance when the 
ideal neutralization is not secured, as occurs with light 
load short circuits, etc. 

Having chosen the load to be carried and the. proper 
voltage, or having chosen the voltage and the proper 
load corresponding, the resistance can be chosen to 
determine the energy loss or efficiency. The designer 
does not, however, have a free hand to vary the resist- 
ance, as it is the resistance that is one of the potent 
factors tending to upset the balance of reactance and 
capacity, and is thus closely linked with power factor. 
The formula given by Goodwin, viz., kv-a. = e?/.04 
Where “‘e”’ is the line kilovolts gives a good idea of the 
equalizing capacity corresponding to various voltages. 

In my paper of 1909 above referred to, I have sug- 
gested certain methods of increasing the load capacity 
of a super line without increasing the voltage, such as 
using divided conductors.. While I see no reason why 
this method is not perfectly feasible, so far no occasion 
seems to have arisen in which there is not some other 
method less novel which would serve to secure the 
necessary capacity. This method is not a part of the 
subject matter of the present paper and will not be 
further touched on. 


REGULATION 


Inthesuperpower line, voltage regulation is naturally 
a mostimportant function and fortunately, thanks to the 
competent means available, may be very satisfactorily 
controlled. 

In the first place it will be necessary to have control 
of the voltage at both ends of the line independently. 
Since synchronous type apparatus is used on both ends 
and since the voltage drop is extremely sensitive to power 
factor, no single setting of the field current on the syn- 
chronous machines on either end of the line would serve 
to secure satisfactory voltage at that point. 

While not theoretically necessary, usually the most 
satisfactory regime for regulation will be to maintain 
voltage constant automatically at each end at what- 
ever voltage may be most suitable at that end. The 
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voltage, if necessary, may even be somewhat higher at 
the receiving end without serious additional expense. 
To arrive at the nature of voltage regulation in a super- 
line, we may assume that the line is carrying full load 
with the capacity kilovolt-amperes and the reactance 
kilovolt-amperes equalized. If now a small leading 
current be made to flow from the generating to the 
receiving end, this leading current passing through the 
line reactance will cause a tendency for a rise in poten- 
tial toward the receiving end. By choosing the 
amount of this leading current the amount of risecan be 
controlled. The effect of the resistance is of course, 
such as to cause a drop due to this leading current, but 
since in the superline the reactance is much greater than 
the resistance, and since the resistance component of the 
leading current voltage effect will be out of phase with 
the leading current, it will be substantially negligible; 
conversely with a lagging current. 


To put this in another way. If we establish a voltage 
at each end of the line corresponding to the condition 
corresponding to the leading current just described, the 
line currents must flow as described to produce these 
voltages. Since any constant potential synchronous 
machine has a definite voltage and will supply, within 
its capacity, any current to its circuit required to main- 
tain its voltage, such machines are entirely suitable for 
superpower line regulation especially in connection 
with field regulators. 

Connected to the receiving end of such a line, a syn- 
chronous machine will tend to supply whatever current 
the transmission line takes at that voltage and at the 
same time to supply the load current required by the 
system connected totheline. 'Thesynchronousconden- 
ser actually takes, however, only the difference between 
these currents, which may be large or small and positive 
or negative as the case may be. In case the power fac- 
tor of the load is low and the power factor required by 
the line close to unity, there will be a large out-of-phase 
kilovolt-amperes to be supplied by the synchronous 
machine at the receiving end and this is the most 
salient fact about the use of the synchronous machines, 
usually synchronous condensers. 

Thus it is clear that any fixed voltage at either end 
may be easily maintained and for any load up to full 
load if proper synchronous condensers are available. 
This voltage will be held fixed by automatic regulators. 


EQUATION OF TYPICAL LINE 


To illustrate numerically where these fundamental 
principals lead, I have assumed a superline of rather an 
ambitious capacity, but still an entirely feasible one 
for our present day knowledge, and have made the 
necessary calculations. 

This line is 500 miles long, this being taken as an 
exceptionally long line and isinsulated for 250,000 volts, 
60 cycles. Its conductor has an outside diameter of 
1/3. in. and its resistance is 0.015 ohms per thousand 
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feet of cable, or the equivalent of 700,000 em. The 
mean conductor spacing is 15.8 feet?. 


PERFORMANCE OF LINE 


Fig. 1 shows the efficiencies of this line for loads from 
about 10,000 kw. delivered up to 150,000 kw. on the 
following four assumptions as to terminal voltage 
conditions: 

(A) that a voltage of 220,000 is maintained at each 
end. 

(B) that a voltage of 220,000 is maintained at each 
end and that 220,000 volts is also maintained at the 
middle. 

(C) that voltage of 220,000, is maintained steady at 
the receiving end and of 245,000 volts at the generator 
end. 

(D) that the voltage is maintained constant at both 
ends at 245,000 volts. 

Fig. 1 also shows the power factor at both ends for 
each of the four assumptions and the voltage at the 
middle of the line for (A) and (C). 

These four cases are chosen to illustrate the relative 
effect on efficiencies and power factors of these varia- 
tions of voltage. 

As a matter of interest the efficiency of one half the 
length of this line, giving a transmission of 250 miles is 
added in Fig. 1 with 220,000 volts maintained on both 
ends. 

Method (A) shows the same voltage at both ends, viz. 
220,000 with no limitations on the voltage at the middle 
of the line, which will rise above the ends on light loads. 
Method (B) the same voltage at both ends and in addi- 
tion the voltage at the middle stabilized at the same 
value. This can be accomplished by placing a step- 
down station at the center of the line with synchronous 
machines of some sort provided with automatic means 
of fixing the voltage. 

The effect of this middle station as far as voltage 
conditions go is to divide the line into two lines, each 
of half the total length. Since the voltage at the middle 
of the line is maintained constant either half of the line 
may be considered as a line independent of the other 
half, except that the energy delivered by the receiving 
end of the first line must equal the energy delivered to 
the second line (plus the energy loss in the synchronous 


2. As a matter of information it may be noted that the 
“Hquations’”’ of this line are 


V sin ¢ = .532 S sin (0 + 5° 4’) + 606.5 Q Sin 84° 58’ 
ISiny = .532 Q Sin 5° 4’ — 0.00119 S Sin (@ — 88° 56’) 
Where V = Generator voltage 

S = Load voltage 

I = Generator current 

Q = Load current 

6 = Angle of advance of S over Q 

Cos 6 -= Power factor of load 


yg = Phase of V 
wy = Phaseof/ 
Cos (g — ¥) = Power factor of generator current 
From these equations any desired set of terminal conditions 
may be calculated. 
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machine) unless some load is taken off or some power 
supplied at the middle point. It is of course necessary 
that the synchronous machine at the center supply all 
the out-of-phase kilovolt-ampere required to maintain 
the receiving end of the first half at 220,000 volts and 
all that is required to maintain the sending end of the 
second half at 220,000. The kilovolts required for 
these two purposes may be of the same sign or opposite 
sign according to the load and the power factor and the 
resultant may be leading or lagging. This is the con- 
stant voltage transmission recently recommended by 
Baum. 


Method (C) is to show the effect of a 10 per cent slope 
of potential in the direction of the load. 


Method (D) is to show the effect of a 10 per cent in- 
crease in voltage over Method (A), the voltage being 
245,000 volts at both ends. 


With regard to the power factor curves of Fig. 1 
it should be remembered that for any particular value 
of energy delivered the voltage assumed can be attained 
only with the load power factors shown. 


To further illustrate the relations of these quantities 
Fig. 2 is added showing the currents at the two ends of 
the line with varying loads and Fig. 3 to show the rela- 
tive phase positions of the voltages and currents at the 
ends of the line, the load current phase being taken as 0. 


Since the delivery of any desired load at a definite 
voltage requires that the power must be delivered at a 
definite power factor, the synchronous condensers at 
the end of the line must be prepared automatically to 
deliver as much leading or lagging kilovolt-amperes as 
may be required and if they cannot supply this amount 
of energy the voltage will change appropriately. 

As a practical matter of cost, the kilovolt-amperes 
required to maintain this prescribed power factor is a 
most important matter. These kilovolt-ampere quanti- 
ties for controlling the line are shown in the set of curves 
in Fig. 4. 

Three curves are added, marked X, Y and Z, showing 
the out-of-phase kilovolt-ampere component of the load 
thecurve X being for a load power factor of 75 per cent, 
Y for 85 per cent and Z for 95 per cent. The condenser 
must supply both of these out of phase quantities. 

Some comments may profitably be made on the 
curves of Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The efficiency curves no 
longer have the old familiar form. Good efficiencies are 
obtained only over a short range. The use of a middle 
point condenser station changes the form of the effi- 
ciency curve as seen in Fig. 1 in curve B. While the 
line losses are less with the middle point station at high 
and low loads, they are greater over the operating 
range and this without including transformer and con- 
denser losses. 

As would be supposed the maximum output occurs 
with power factors pretty near to unity. 

The voltage at the middle of the line runs 15 per cent 
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high at no-load with both ends at the same voltage, 
but only 10 per cent high when the sending voltage is 
10 per cent higher than the receiving voltage. 

The phases of the voltages and the corresponding 
phase positions of the machine armatures vary over an 
astonishing range, some 185 deg. for different conditions. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


The following special conditions on this line are of 
interest. 

If the receiving end of this line be open-circuited and 
the generated voltage maintained at 220,000 volts, the 
open end will rise to 413,000 volts and the charging 
current will be 302 amperes, case 4, Table “‘A’’. 

If the receiving end be short-circuited and 220,000 
volts maintained at the generator, the generator cur- 
rent will be 223 amperes and the current at the re- 
ceiving end will be 420 amperes. The power at the 
generator will be 7470 kw. at a power factor of 0.176 
lag, case 8, Table “A’’. 

Should the synchronous condenser pass out of step 
with the voltage at each end 220,000 volts, the maximum 
possible current that would be developed would be 
about 640 amperes approximately, the same on both 
ends. At the moment of maximum current the power 
factor would be 0.182 lag at the generator, giving a 
drag of 44,000 kw. with a negative load of 12,700 kw. 
at the receiving end with a power factor of 0.053 iead. 

This condition is transitory but existing momen- 
tarily as the synchronous machines pass the condition 
of maximum current, case 7, Table “‘A’’. 

The minimum line current with the voltage of 
220,000 at both ends will be 196 amperes as shown in 
Fig. 2, with a load delivered of 10,000 kw. 

The maximum power that can be delivered by the 
generator theoretically with its voltage kept at 220,000 
as distinguished from the maximum current, is 166,000 
kw. and will occur with the generator current about 
441 amperes with a power factor of 0.986 lagging 
and the load delivered would be about 143,000 kw., 
the load current about 405 amperes at a power factor 
of 0.925 lead, if the load voltage is kept at 220,000 volts, 
case 3, Table A. 

If in this last case the load voltage drops to 110,000 
the maximum power that can be delivered by the 
generator will be about 94,000 kw. and will occur when 
the generator current is approximately 332 amperes 
and power factor 0.745 lagging and the energy at the 
load end will be about 75,000 kw. with current of 483 
amperes and a power factor of 0.90 leading; case 6, 
Table A. 

These conditions and several other special conditions 
are fully tabulated for convenience in Table “A”’. 

Important as are the above features of the superline, 
the operating characteristics are more so and involve 
some most interesting discussions. Various aspects 
will be considered in turn. 


300,000 


220,000 Maximum possible delivered 


power, voltage fixed at 220 kv. 
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TABLE A—500-MILE, 60-CYCLE TRANSMISSION 
Relative Phase Positions 
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gi |CHce | se | 22 | 8. | 28+ | 98. | ete | S22 | She [seas] 2.2 | aes 
Sym 2 R= = = - 7 2) 
6B |S8y | g.7 | S88) go | 2E | Se | see | oie | Ese |Seca| eos | 32 
a” [ESSE | SB, | S08 | oP | & Peo Pe SB al lee ihe ee 
Mong 2! > H £3: S 
500 Miles—Voltage Constant at Both Ends. 220,000 Volts 
1 108,400 | —.922 | 308 56° 30’| 79° 15° 30’; 220 220 100,000 | +.962 | 272.5 | 7.64% |Normal full load 
2 132,200 | —.984 | 354 53° 20’| 63° 30’ 0 50’} 220 220 120,000 |} +.999 | 316 9.27% |Maximum load, to be taken as re- 
: quired in emergency 
3 166,000 | +.986 | 441 52° 30’| 43° 22°27") 220 220 143,000 |} —.925} 405 Maximum possible deliverable 
power, approximate 
4 8,060 | —.070 | 302 Sent OLee 4s 0 220 413 0 0 Line open at load end 
5 1,660 | —.0233) 195.3 90° 30’ | 179° 10” 90° 220 220 0 , 198 No load at receiving end 
6 94,080 |+.745 | 332 69° 45’| 41°51’|—25° 4’| 220 110 75,000 | —.903 | 433 Maximum power possible with 
half voltage load end, approxi- 
mate 
iz 44,400 |+.182 | 640 80° 50’ 1° 0’ | —93° 220 220 |-—12,700| —.053 | 640 Maximum possible current, 
approximate 
8 7,470 | +.176 | 223 84° 58’ Bo Ae Le 220 0 ae ais 420 ae Short circuit on receiving end 
9 70,800 |—.722 253.3 64° 30’ ' 107° 30’ 39° 220 220 66,667 | +.784! 225 6.4 % 'Two thirds of normal full load 
500 Miles—Voltage Constant at Both Ends and at the Middle. 220,000 Volts 


at middle of line 

11 108,640 | —.973 220 220 100,000 | +.998 7.96% |Full load with voltage fixed at 
middle point by condensers at 
220 ky. 

12 63,400 | —.878 220 220 60,000 | +.931 4.83% |6/10 Full load with voltage fixed 
at middle point by condensers at 
220 kv. 

13 132,640 | —.992 220 220 120,000 | —.999 9.55% |Maximum load taken as required 
in emergency, witn voltage fixed 
at middle point by condensers at 
220 kv. 

500 Miles—Voltage Constant at Both Ends. 245,000 Volts at Generator End, 220,000 Volts at Load End 

14 10,700 | —.907 | 279 63° 20% 87202 27° 40’ |245 220 100,000 | +.885)| 296 6.5 % |Normal full load 

15 205,000 480 58° 37° —22° 245 220 166,000 463 cis Maximum possible delivered 
power, approximate 

16 104,000 | +.812 | 302 70°45" |) 352 — 5° 4’ |245 110 83,660 | —.996 | 443 Maximum power possible with 
half voltage, load end, approxi- 
mate 

17 62,480 |+.554 | 266 LEZEN NZIS = 5° 4! 1246 55 43,400 | —.996| 458 Maximum power possible with 
quarter voltage, load end, ap- 
proximate 

18 48,800 | —.625 | 184 102° 40’ | 231° 20’ | 120° 245 220 —52,000| +.50 274 6.16% |Example — half load delivered 

i backward over line 
250 Miles—Voltage Maintained Constant at Both Ends. 220,000 Volts 
19 104,000 | —.97 282 24° 45’| 38° 50’ 3° 220 220 100,000 | +.998 | 262 4.0 Normal full load f 
20 126,000 | —.99 336 Za" to | 3k? — 2°40’ |220 220 120,000 | —.999 | 316 4.77 “Maximum load taken as requred 
“in emergency 

21 130,800 | +.688 | 523 210 110 111,760} 1.0 588 Maximum possible power de- 

livered—half voltage at load, 
; approximate 

22 70,000 | +.352 | 681 210 55 62,060 | —.866| 755 Maximum possible power de- 
livered—one quarter voltage at 
Joad, approximate 

STARTING tus permanently connected to the line, even if its 


When one end of a super transmission line is open 
and the other end excited, the voltage at the open end 
rises very high; in our case to 413,000 volts from 
220,000 volts. This is an impracticable operating con- 
dition and the open-circuiting of either end of the line 
cannot bepermitted. Fortunately themaximum current 
that can be gotten steadily by any combination of condi- 
tions is not greatly in excess of full-load current at the 
receiving end so that for the duration of a starting 
period or an emergency, such as a short circuit or 
falling out of step, no damage would be done to appara- 


capacity be considerably less than the full current of 
the line, while an excessive rise of potential would be 
prevented. 

If it be then assumed that the synchronous apparatus 
at the receiving end of the line be permanently con- 
nected to the line the problem of starting may be cared 
for in several ways. , 

(a) The generator may be excited and started up 
from rest and the synchronous condenser will fall into 
step as the generator comes up to speed. 

(b) The generator may be brought up to gous with 
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the field open and then the exciting of the field will 
start the synchronous motor, if properly designed, which 
will then pull quickly into step. 

(c) If means for revolving the synchronous con- 
denser be provided, both this machine and the generator 
while still connected may be brought up to speed and 
they lock into step when their speeds become equal. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to dis- 
cuss the details of starting, but merely to point out 
how the starting may be practically accomplished. 


SYNCHRONIZING 


Synchronizing may be accomplished in the low ten- 
sion at either end. As a matter of fact, as a first ap- 
proximation this superline is in some ways the equiva- 
lent of a very high reactance connected between the 
synchronous machines at the two ends of the line, so 
great in value that to get full power over the line it is 
necessary for the two synchronous machines to swing 
out of step by a very wide angle, thus developing 
enough voltage to support full-load current. 

Considering “‘A”’ in Fig. 3, the difference in phase 
of the voltage of the two synchronous machines at the 
two ends of the line changes from about 5 deg. at a load 
of 8500 kw. to about 70 deg. with a load of 140,000 kw. 
That is, if a line with synchronous condensers carrying 
no load is connected at one end to a similar line loaded, 
there will be a very wide phase difference between the 
voltages at the unconnected ends of two lines. When 
these are connected, however, their phases will come 
together and the load will divide between them. How- 
ever, while under the assumed conditions the line 
conditions can adjust themselves without disturbance 
on synchronizing at the second point, the condenser 
must adjust its position more slowly and may cause 
some heavy current interchange with other condensers 
but it will very likely be possible to accomplish syn- 
chronizing in a manner to avoid such a violent change 
in the phase position of the condenser. This is a 
matter of interest rather than a serious difficulty of 
operation. However, syncroscopes used in the ordi- 
nary way would not indicate at all correctly, as to the 
proper moment for closing the synchronizing switches. 
Of course, if one end of the two lines is already con- 
nected, the other may be also connected without use 
of a synchroscope, provided it be proper to make this 
connection at all. 

Synchronizing a lone line with an operating sub- 
station works differently. If the line be idling the 
phase of the voltage at the receiving end will be nearly 
in phase with that at the generator end, as there is 
little load passing over the line. If it then be syn- 
chronized with the load system already operating there 
will be no immediate change, for the phase of the 
generator must advance relatively by many degrees 
before it can take much load. This will occur in a few 
cycles if the governor of the generator prime mover be 
set to take such load. It must also drop behind many 
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degrees to take power from the main system. This 
adjustment of position will occur very quickly in actual 
practise. 

Presumably this connecting of an idle line to the sub- 
station is the proper condition for synchronizing. The 
governor of the generator prime mover can be set for 
higher speed to cause it to take load when the syn- 
chronizing has been accomplished. If one line thus 
synchronized to a substation is then to be paralleled 
on the generator end with other already synchron- 
ized lines, it should be so loaded (the voltage being 
maintained constant automatically) that the generators 
are all in phase before closing the synchronizing switch 
at the generator end. 

While synchronizing is not likely to cause much 
difficulty, the matter of pull-out.torque and holding in 
synchronism through electrical trouble is much more 
difficult. If a generator feeds a superpower line 
synchronized at the receiving end with a load system 
and a sudden increase of load comes the load system 
will tend to slow down momentarily. To escape losing 
synchronism the generator must slow down also, but to 
accomplish this slowing down, more load must be 
passed over the transmission line. If now the generator 
be already loaded as far as the line will permit by effi- 
ciency and voltage considerations, as for example to 
140,000 kw. it will be found by examining the curves of 
Figs. 1 and 2 and case 3 Table “A” that very little more 
load can be got over the line. If, however, a certain 
margin exists so that the normal full load over the line 
may be increased by perhaps 50 per cent when called 
upon by a load increase, then a sudden increase of load 
and slowing down of the load system will cause an 
increase of power delivered over the line and the 
generator will slow down, if properly designed, espe- 
cially if it bea waterwheel with the usual small overload 
capacity and if its governor have a wide range of speed 
variation with load. 

Again, if a local short circuit occur in the load system 
near the receiving end of the line, the local voltage will 
drop, which greatly limits the power that can pass over 
the line as shown in cases 6, 15 and 16, Table “‘A”’ and 
the generator will immediately tend to pull out of step 
if the rest of the system tends to slow down. Obviously 
this is a more serious matter and at first sight a most 
difficult one to handle. 

Cases 21 and 22 of Table ‘‘A”’ show that a line of half 
the length is considerably better and that the maximum 
power that can theoretically be delivered is greater than 
for the full length of line with the same terminal voltages. 
A further treatment of this subject will be found below: 


TYPICAL SYSTEM DIAGRAM 


The determination of the best arrangement for the use 
of breakers on the superpower line and its connected 
load network, when taken in connection with automatic 
relay protection for short circuits, will be found to be a 
very complex matter. The purposes of this paper, 
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which is largely illustrative, will be best served by 
assuming a layout which is well suited to the usual con- 
ditions and discussing its action under various normal 
and abnormal conditions. Such an arrangement is 
shown in the one line diagram in Fig. 5. 

It will be assumed that the line voltage is normally 
maintained automatically at 220,000 volts 60 cycles, at 
each end by regulators working on the fields of the 
generatorsand condensers. Theamountofsynchronous 
capacity required for various cases is shown in Fig. 4. 

The four circuits, which may well be carried by two 
two-cirecuit tower lines, make a well rounded super 
transmission installation. One circuit may be taken 
out for repairs and the other three lines be made to 
carry the total or nearly the whole power. 

This overloading of*the three remaining lines calls 
for a very large capacity of synchronous condensers. 
By reference to Figs. 1, 2 and 4, it will be seen that the 
demands on the synchronous condensers will be less 
excessive if at the same time the voltage at the genera- 
ting end be raised even by such a small amount as5 per 
cent and this should be permissible for temporary 
operation. In this case account is being taken of the 
requirements of the load as well as the line. This 
resultant will be the difference between the X, Y and 
Z, and the A, B, C and D, curves. 


SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS 


We may take as an illustration 400,000 kw. as the 
total normal load on the transmission with 220,000 
volts at each end. This means 100,000 kw. delivered 
per circuit. From the curves, case 1, Table “A” it 
will be seen the normal generator power factor is 0.92 
leading. An approximate capacity of 115,000 kv-a. 
is required, but to cover somewhat less favorable con- 
tingencies and some overload, 130,000 kv-a. may be 
taken at a power factor of 90 per cent. If the prime 
movers are waterwheels they will presumably be 
given a maximum continuous rating corresponding to 
about 140,000 kw. per circuit. 

As to the condensers, we must always satisfy the 
condition when the line is disconnected from the load 
circuit, which calls for out-of-phase kilovolt-amperes of 
about 75,000 kv-a. lag (see Fig.4) ontheline. Thismeans 
78,000 kv-a. lagonthecondenser terminals. Condenser 
capacity to meet this no-load condition must be fur- 
nished, whatever loading may be assumed for full load. 
The effect of raising the voltage of the sending end of 
the line is seen from case C, Fig. 4, viz., to increase the 
no-load kilovolt-amperes required. The full load 
kilovolt-ampere requirements, however, will be less 
with the higher generator voltage. 


Strangely the major part of the charging current is 
fed from the lower voltage end. This is because the 
voltage naturally rises along an unloaded line away 
from the generator. By referring to case 4, Table 
“A”, it is seen that if the receiving voltage were raised 
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to 413,000 volts, this end would supply no charging 
current at all. : 

In order, however, to take account of the effect of 
transformers and condensers we may assume that if 
the load at the receiving low-tension bus bars is 100,000 
kw. at 85 per cent power factor the load will be 105,000 
kw. in the high tension, allowing for transformer and 
condenser losses. The high-tension out-of-phase com- 
ponent of the load will be 71,500 kv-a. lagging, assuming 
the transformer has 8 per cent reactance e.m.f. The 
line delivering 105,000 kv-a. requires 22,500 of lagging 
ky-a., giving 49,000 kv-a. lead to be supplied by the 
condenser in the high tension. Therefore, the kv-a. 
required from the condenser in its low-tension circuit 
is 51,500 kv-a. lead, assuming a 5 per cent reactance 
in the transformer tertiary winding. This is well 
within the capacity required for the light line running, 
viz., 75,000 kv-a., the difference being available as 
overload capacity. 

If one line be down and each of the remaining lines 
deliver 133,000 kw. low tension, the high-tension, out- 
of-phase kv-a. of the load (85 per cent power factor) 
on the 220,000-volt busbars is 94,000 lag. The out- 
of-phase high tension required by the line is 47,000 
leading, giving a total condenser requirement of 
141,000 kv-a. lead on the high-tension side and 5 
per cent in excess on the low-tension side or 148,000 
kv-a. lead. The amount is far in excess of that re- 
quired for light line and this is not a desirable operating 
condition. ' 

Various expedients may be used to reduce this 
requirement of 148,000 kv-a. For example: 

(1) If one line is taken out, the total load required 
of the system may usually be somewhat reduced, 
say to 120,000 kw. per circuit, which will naturally 
reduce the requirements from the condensers. 

(2) If the generator voltage be raised 10 per cent 
to 245,000 volts, the requirements of the condensers 
will be reduced to 95,000 kv-a. lead which is somewhat 
more than the no-load requirement. 

(3) Ifthe power factor of the load at the step-down 
bus bars be raised to 95 per cent, the kv-a. out of phase of 
the load is 55,000 high tension, giving with the 47,000 
required by the line, 102,000 x 105 = 107,200 lead. 

(4) Since when one line is down its condensers are 
not in use, these may be added to give additional 
capacity to the three good lines. This will bring the 
available condenser capacity for each of the three 
operating lines to 183 per cent of normal, or 100,000 
ky-a. if normal be taken as 75,000 kv-a. 

(5) Normally spare capacity will be provided for 
condensers, and if it be assumed that this may be used 
when one line is out and the spare be 20 per cent of the 
total as; in the system of Fig. 5, there will be capacity 


of two extra condensers for the three circuits which will | 


provide the requisite capacity for 133,000 kw. delivered, 
counting somewhat on overloading. 
However, it would no doubt be more practicable 


ae 
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Step-up Transformers 2% 
normally connected if is 
only to Auxiliary 1 a 
Bus through Wi | 
Reactors ‘‘R” 1 


Bus Bars supplied 
from several lines 
are normally 
connected only 


through Reactors Pod 
T W ae aes 


Net Work 


—Main generator and prime mover, 65,000 kw-95 % P. F. units. 
—Synchronous condensers, 75,000 ky-a. 


—Automatic oil circuit breaker. 


4 


Local 
Power 


—Oil switch, non automatic. 
—Disconnect switches, air break. 
—Relays for breakers—actions as described below. 


—Reactors—at generator station—to pass 400,000 kv-a. on 
full voltage at condenser end—to pass 300,000 kv-a. 

—Step up transformers—i30,000 kv-a. Internal reactance as 
low as practicable, say 8 per cent. 

—Step down transformers, 110,000 kv-a. on secondary, and 
75,000 kv-a. on tertiary, reactance between primary and 
secondary say 8 percent. Between primary and tertiary— 
very low—say 5 per cent and between tertiary and second- 

e ary very high say 12 to 15 per cent. 


HE Ww 0 x 0 FOO 


—Feeders to network. 


Fig. 5—One Ling DiaGrRaM OF TYPICAL SYSTEM SUPERPOWER 
TRANSMISSION 


In generator leads, relay kills the field of its own generator but only while 
short lasts; inverse time limit 0.2 seconds on 750,000 ky-a.,—0.5 seconds 
on 400,000 ky-a. 

In lead to breaker [1], relay overload instantaneous, minimum setting 
160,000 ky-a. 

In high-tension of step up transformers. relay instantaneous to ring a bell 
as long as power factor is below 50 per cent, lagging. 

In primary of step down transformer, (or a combination of currents repre- 
senting tertiary and secondary windings to give the same result) relay to 
open breakers [2]. [3| and [4], instantaneous, minimum setting 175,000 ky-a. 
Also opening [2], [3] and [4] when power factor drops below 50 per cent lead- 
ing (as motor), in 3 seconds, 

In leads to step-down transformer secondary, relay opening [3] in 0.4 
seconds. 

In leads to synchronous condensers or to transformer, relay opening [2] 
inverse time limit 0.2 seconds on 400,000 ky-a., and minimum operating 
value 100,000 ky-a. 

In leads to switch [4]—relay definite time limit 0.75 seconds—minimum 
operating ky-a., 125,000. 

In feeders, relay inverse time limit but clearing any short as high as 
100,000 kw. in less than 0.25 seconds. | 

Standard protection for short circuits for generators and locai station 
power. 
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to count on operating only 120,000 kw. on each of the 
three remaining circuits when one goes out, thus 
requiring 95,000 kv-a. lead from each synchronous 
condenser, this being based on a network load power 
factor of 85 per cent. Even with this arrangement 


some of the idle condenser capacity should be used 


for continuous running at 120,000 kw. generator. 

Apparently a very effective arrangement could be 
secured by providing to have the generator voltage auto- 
matically run lower on light load and higher on heavy 
load. A change of 5 per cent would be an important 
help and one of 10 per cent would greatly reduce the 
required condenser capacity. 

Thus it is seen that for economic conditions involving 
the transmission of very heavy loads, capacity in syn- 
chronous apparatus may be required numerically in 
the neighborhood of the amount of the load transmitted. 
On the other hand a number of simple expedients may 
be used to materially curtail these requirements. It 
should be clearly understood that the values so far 
given are not intended to indicate that these are 
practicable for an actual installation. They are offered 
as a basis for discussion. No doubt more consideration 
will be given to these subjects before such an installation 
will be made. 

It should be noted that to maintain constant voltage 
on the high tension at full load or with the overload 
condition, that voltages on the condenser circuits must 
be regulated to be a little above or a little below the 
line voltage according to whether the passing of power 
causes a rise or a fall of voltage in the transformers. 
For this line and normal full load there will be a drop 
through the step down transformer and the condenser 
voltage should be at a lower value than the ratio of turns 
of the transformer and the line voltage would indicate. 
This refers to the ratio of turns of primary and tertiary 
windings. If the load be increased for example, to 
the point where three lines will carry the load of 
four or under the conditions when a sudden disturbance 
calls for a still larger flow of current the condenser will 
be forced to supply a leading current and the drop in the 
step-down transformers will become a rise, so that the 
condenser terminal voltage must be higher than the 
ratio of turns would call for. The synchronous con- 
denser must be adapted to sustain this condition. 
Since the primary and tertiary windings are closely 
related magnetically, these voltage variations will be 
small. 

Similarly at the generating end the voltage regulator 
must be laid out to correct for the voltage drop or rise 
of the step-up transformer. Space will not permit 
a fuller discussion of this point at this time. 

As a matter of good design, it is likely that it will 
be more favorable to provide most of the power factor 
correction as far as it is required to raise the power 
factor of the load by synchronous apparatus in the 
neighborhood of the load itself as this will improve 
the regulation and efficiency performance of the net- 
work as well as adapting the load to the requirements 
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of the line. It will also reduce the kv-a. load on the 
step down transformers. For this purpose any avail- 
able existing synchronous apparatus would serve. The 
part of the corrective kv-a. that must be varied 
during changes in operation should be under im- 
mediate control and should be supplied by condensers 
at the step-down station. 

For spares add a fifth unit to generators and 
condensers. 

The original assumption of the loading of the line 
may now be modified to give a favorable layout as 
follows: 

Normal full-load 400,000 kw., 100,000 per circuit 
on the distribution bus bars (requiring 420,000 kw., 
105,000 per circuit on the high-tension side at power 
factor of 98 per cent lagging). Condenser kv-a. 
required per circuit 24,000 kv-a. lagging including 
requirement of step-down transformer, assuming load 
corrected in the network to wnity power factor at the 
high-tension side. 

Kilovolt-ampere required for no-load condition 
79,000 lag per circuit on condenser terminals (only 
occasionally and for brief periods). 

Maximum steady load provided for on three lines 
360,000 total, 120,000 per circuit on distribution bus 
bar (380,000 kw., 127,000 per circuit on high-tension 
side at power factor 0.995 per cent leading) calling 
for 11,400 kv-a. per circuit leading on condenser 
terminals assuming the load corrected in the network 
to unity power factor at the high-tension side. 

Capacity of condensers provided 75,000 kv-a. per 
circuit. Note that when the 79,000 kv-a. above is 
required on no-load that the spare condenser can be 
called upon should this condition continue indefinitely. 
The extra condenser capacity on the over load condition 
is highly desirable as a margin for operating reasons. 
Sufficient corrective capacity must be provided in the 
network (or at the condensers) to bring the load power 
factor to unity. The amount of thisisshown for various 
power load factors in Fig. 4. 

Efficiency of line, normal 92 per cent, loss 8 per cent; 
add transformer loss 2 * 1.5 per cent and condenser 
losses 4 per cent of 75,000 kw. total 14 per cent loss. 

Step-up transformer capacity 130,000 kv-a. per cir- 
cuit, step-down transformers capacity for load winding 
110,000 kv-a., for tertiary winding 75,000 kv-a. This 
apparatus will carry the overload corresponding to one 
line out as above, until additional capacity can be 
added, but will be sensitive to voltage drop. 

Generator capacity 180,000 kw. per circuit at 95 
per cent power factor. 

It should again be noted that this layout is proposed 
for discussion as a maximum and optimum system and 
no doubt a more conservative design would be adopted 
in any particular installation. 


SWITCHING 


Considering the layout of Fig. 5 more particularly 
from the point of switching, the most conspicuous 
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characteristic is the omission of all breakers or auto- 
matic oil switches in the high-tension circuits. This 
will be seen to have several important advantages and 
few disadvantages. 

(a) It protects the line from accidental open- 
circuiting at either end and the very high voltage 
resulting at the open point. 

(b) It eliminates a number of high-tension insula- 
tion points and greatly simplifies the high-tension 
layout. 

(c) It eliminates a large item of cost and mainte- 
nance. Such a system as in Fig. 5 laid out in accord- 
ance with the usual practise would call for from 25 to 
30 high-tension breakers at a cost of perhaps over a 
half a million dollars. 

(d) The principle disadvantage of the omission of 
high-tension switches is the limitation of flexibility; 
for example, if a line is down in the layout of Fig. 5, its 
transformers are also down and similarly with the line 
if its transformer is down. If high-tension disconnect 
switches are installed any desired reconnection of lines 
and transformers may readily be obtained, but only 
at the expense of shutting down another line to make 
the change in the case of some operations. This use 
of disconnects in this particular situation offers several 
very interesting possibilities which space will not permit 
discussing here. 

It may well be argued that for such a system as Fig. 
5, feeding into a large network with other generating 
stations of large aggregate capacity, the simplicity of 
this layout is of great advantage. Here there is the 
one function of carrying a large block of power, 24 
hours a day with no occasion for changing of connections 
except in case of some accident and for the regular 
inspection of generators and condensers. This inspec- 
tion is provided for by the spare units shown which 
can be switched in and out one at a time without 
disturbing load. In case of emergency or to make the 
infrequent inspections of transformers and lines (that 
is—such line inspection and testing as cannot be 
done alive), three lines can be made to carry nearly 
the load of four. Ordinarily, however, when one line 
is to be shut down it will be feasible to arrange for a 
reduction of the load by 10 or 15 per cent on the 
transmission system. With careful line inspection 
and maintenance it may be confidently expected that 
trouble in the major elements of the system will be very 
rare. This favorable result assumes a very careful 
design, with the most painstaking scrutiny of details, 
but not an elaborate or excessively conservative design. 
The important thing is not to have an extreme factor of 
safety, but to insure an adequate factor of safety at 
all points. In making this statement as to the rarity 
of major trouble, reservation must be made to cover 
the possibility of some unusual and unexpected local 
disturbance. Such a condition might be malicious 
interference or one of the rare locally occurring fog belts 
which coat insulators or (possibly but very improbably) 
extreme lightning severity, ete. 
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At this point I would like to state that the practise 
of working on live lines at 100,000 volts and higher is 
worthy of most serious consideration on these super 
lines. While at first thought this practise seems dan- 
gerous, a more careful analysis does not bear out this 
appearance; neither does the experience with such 
work. I think there is little question that live line 
testing of high-tension insulators is feasible and reason- 
ably safe. It has already been carried out very ex- 
tensively. The question then arises whether very 
simple line operations are not also feasible. The 
best example of such a simple operation is the changing 
of an insulator string and this is the most useful opera- 
tion in practise. A little consideration will show what 
a wonderful advantage the possibility of changing 
defective insulators without taking load off the line 
would be, especially in a line of the length of the one 
under discussion. In my judgment this advantage is 
so great as to warrant very considerable exertions. 
Some superintendents who do not care to do this work 
with their own crews may obtain more or less the same 
result by contracting to have their defective insulators 
changed periodically by outside expert crews as has 
already been done in many cases. While there will 
naturally be a great inertia of conservatism holding back 
the adoption of live line work, such as insulator chang- 
ing, it is difficult to see how it can be logically ruled 
out in the end, when the live line testing is already 
pretty well accepted. 


- AUTOMATIC RELAY PROTECTION 


Most of the features of the relay protection of Fig. 
5 involve the standard use of standard apparatus but 
there are a number of novel features. The most 
satisfactory way of bringing out the intended operation 
will be the analyzing of the effect of various possible 
accidents. Single-phase grounds and short circuits 
will have the same effect on these lines since the high- 
tension neutral is assumed substantially dead grounded 
at a sufficient number of points. Assume all the 
generators except the right hand pair are operating, 
each pair on its own line and all breakers [1] closed, 
also all condensers except the left hand pair operating, 
each pair connected to its own transformer and all 
switches [2] closed; also all breakers [4] closed but 
distribution bus bars all operated in four groups. 
A—Short Circuit on Generator E'nd of Line I 

The relays in the leads of the generators feeding the 
short circuit kill the generator fields, operating in 0.6 
seconds. The breaker [1l-a] will open instantaneously 
opening about 300,000 are kv-a.; the other breakers 
[1] do not open as the current will be too small. The 
short circuit is then killed as far as the generating end 
is concerned. Meanwhile the only effect at the re- 
ceiving end is to develop a current of 223 amperes and 
to change the power factor of the line to say 18 per cent 
leading (Table A, Case 8) (current would be lagging if 
condenser is considered a generator) and to drop the 
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delivery of power that had been passing over this line. 
Through the action of a relay designed for this purpose, 
this low leading power factor in the step down trans- 
former primary will open the breaker [3-I] in 3 seconds 
and at the same time [2 b] and [4 z]. This disconnects 
the line entirely from the system but leaves both 
generator and condensers connected and running. 
If this renews theshort circuit the generator fields will be 
restored and the condensers fall into step again or, if 
so designed, once opened, the generator field circuit 
may remain open in which case the condenser will come 
to rest and restarting will be necessary. The delay 
of three seconds is to give the short circuit a chance to 
clear. No harm is done, since the short circuit will 
not pull more than about 7500 kw. to 15,000 kw., 
(Table ‘‘A’’, case 8) and less than full-load current. 
When the operators see that one line is out they should 
immediately connect in the spare generators and con- 
densers. If the bad line can then be put in again this 
may be done at once, but otherwise the full load or a 
suitable portion can be taken over the three good lines. 
In case of the dropping out of line J, the three water- 
wheels still on the line will open up their governors and 
may take load up to the extent of their capacity—say 
20 per cent excess making, 60 per cent excess in all of 
the loss from the bad line and the rest of the load will 
be taken by the generators in the network. If the lat- 
ter have more sensitive governors they may take still 
more of the load. The steady distribution of the 
load between line circuits can be controlled at will 
by hand adjustment of the speed of the generator 
governors. 

When the opening of [8-I] cuts off certain feeders to 
the network, the corresponding load will presumably 
be supplied around through the network by other 
routes over the good circuits. 

B—Short circuit on primary leads of step up transformers 

Substantially the same actions as in Case “A’’, but 
currents will be 50 per cent heavier. 

C—Short circuit on auxiliary bus, generator station 

All breakers [1] go out instantaneously and before the 
relay in the generator leads can open the fields, since 
these are inverse time limit and the short circuit is 
limited by the reactances. No other effect will be 
produced as the line units can all run perfectly well 
without the auxiliary connection. A short circuit on 
the auxiliary bus should be very rare. 

D—Short circuit at condenser end of line I 

Breaker [8-I] opens instantaneously from relay on 
primary of step-down transformer and [2 }] and [4 2] 
are open by the same relay. Nothing happens at the 
generator end until the attendant cuts off this line at 
his leisure. The generator end current will be only 
223 amperes (Table ‘‘A’’, case 8) and the current at the 
load end only 420 amperes. It might be well to have 
the low generator power factor 0.176 lag, ring a bell to 
call attention to the condition. 
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E—Short circuit at the middle of the line 1 

This will pull 640 amperes at the generator end and 
cut off the generator fields, which will open [1l-a] in 
0.5 seconds clearing this end. It will act the same as A 
at the receiving end, [8-1], [2-b] and [4-x] going out by 
the same relay. 
F—Short circuit on left hand operating condenser leads 

Corresponding breaker [2] opens in 0.2 seconds 
leaving line to go down as in A— [8-J] opens in 0.4 
seconds and [4-a] in 0.75 seconds. 
G—Short circuit on condenser auxiliary bus 

Breakers [2] go out in 0.2 seconds clearing the trouble 
without disturbing the operation, provided synchronism 
can be held. If reactances are used with switches [2], 
conditions will be much easier. 
H—Short circuit on distribution feeders 

[3 z] opens in 0.4 seconds on overload leaving the 
power from line 1 to pass through [4x] to the other 
feeders and into the network where it would find its 
way to the original destination. The time limit of 
0.4 seconds is to permit a feeder breaker to clear the 
individual feeder before [8 x] opens. If [8-I] fails to 
clear the circuit {4-2] opens in 0.75 seconds and line I 
will be disconnected. 

The protection of the local station power circuits 
involves no particularly difficult problems and need 
not be discussed here. 


SYNCHRONIZING POWER IN TYPICAL SYSTEM 


As already pointed out, the characteristics of the 
superline for efficient full-load transmission of power are 
so extremely favorable on account of the neutralizing 
of the reactance effect by the capacity effect, that for 
other conditions when this neutralization does not 
occur to the same favorable extent, as for example with 
overloads, very light load or low voltage, transmission 
becomes very unfavorable. The very light load con- 
dition has been considered above. The overload 
condition, as an overload problem, is the least serious 
and easiest tomeet, but the low voltage or short-circuit 
condition is serious and difficult from the point of 
view of holding synchronism. 

Before discussing this matter with regard to the sys- 
tem of Fig. 5, I will consider a single superline circuit 
such as one of the four here shown. It will transmit 
considerably more power than full-load power if the 
voltage at both ends be kept at normal even as high 
as 145,000 kw. (See Table ‘‘A’”’, case 3). If, however, 
this voltage drop below normal, even if at the receiving 
end only, the amount of power that can be delivered is 
greatly reduced as seen in Table ‘“‘A”’, case 6. For 
example, in this case the actual power delivered with 
half voltage at the receiving end is less than the full 
load, viz., only 75,000 and this condition gives nearly 
the maximum deliverable power for this voltage. 
Since, however, there is little likelihood that the failure 
to deliver power under conditions of abnormal voltages 
(due presumably to short circuits) will be per se of 
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importance, since such conditions can exist for a period 
of perhaps only one or two seconds, we have only to 
consider the danger of loss of synchronism or the open- 
ing of breakers. 

Several cases occur which have to be considered 
independently. 

First, when a short circuit occurs at the receiving end 
of the system on the step-down side. In this case there 
is a tendency for the receiving end voltage to drop, 
which will tend to limit the amount of power delivered 
by a line. But the full input to the generator con- 
tinues to be delivered by the prime mover, and the 
only thing that prevents its speeding up to the light 
load speed of the governor (considering now one cireuit 
by itself) is such power as may be taken by the line. 
This is the most serious condition to be met in main- 
taining synchronism and will be critical when the short 
circuit is such as to tend to cause the network machines 
to slow down; for example, when the short circuit is 
through a feeder line with very little armature reaction 
drop in the generator voltage. Of course, the over- 
speed governor on the generator prime mover will 
prevent any dangerous increase of speed, but it will 
be useless for preserving synchronism. 

It follows from the above that for this case the critical 
factor will be the load developed by the generator, not 
the load delivered by the line and this generated power 
may be considerably, greater than the delivered power. 
For example, the drag on the generator in Table “A’’, 
case 6, is 94,000 kw. compared with 75,000 kw. 

But short circuits are of many varieties. If of such 
a sort that the actual kw. developed in the short is less 
than at full load, on account of low power factor in the 
short circuit, the generators in the network and the 
main generators, at opposite ends of the line will tend 
to speed wp and the load that can be delivered over the 
line in one direction or the other may be sufficient to 
hold them in step, even if less in amount than full load 
power. In this case the governors of the prime movers 
will have to ultimately control the speeds and the more 
nearly their speed curves are alike the better the chance 
of staying in step. The range through which syn- 
chronism would be retained would be, on the one hand 
that condition in which the receiving end prime movers 
speed up more rapidly than the main generators and 
are only restrained from exceeding the speed of the 
latter by the load sent backward over the line helping 
the prime mover to speed up the main generators and 
on the other hand the condition in which the main prime 
movers are just able to pull up the speed of the receiving 
end machines until equilibrium is reached. This is 
presumably a very wide range and successful operation 
through this range is not limited to line voltage con- 
ditions in which full load may be passed over the line. 

In the case of a single line and a condition such that 
the prime movers in the net work at the receiving end 
tend to slow down, synchronism cannot be maintained 
if the receiving voltage on the line drops to the point 
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where full load cannot be delivered over the line. In 
this case it must be noted, however, that the critical 
voltageisthe high-tension line voltage and not the step- 
down voltage. This is a very important distinction for 
the drop in the step-down transformer will be considerable 
on a short circuit especially if the design of the step- 
down transformer is such that the magnetic inter- 
linking of the tertiary with the primary is much closer 
than that of the tertiary with the secondary, for the 
short-circuit kv-a. supplied by the condensers must go 
through this step-down transformer before reaching the 
short circuit and this tends to sustain the line voltage. 
As a matter of fact, if the condensers were connected to 
taps in the grounded end of the primary windings some 
gain would result in close interlinkage. A heavy fly- 
wheel capacity in the condensers is presumably very 
helpful in maintaining stable conditions. 
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is, the restoring torque will develop at least partially 
with the progressive separation of the phase positions 
of the several prime movers generators. The form 
of curve connecting power transmitted with phase 
displacement (Fig. 6) shows a condition very favorable 
for suppressing the pendulum action without the 
machine getting out of step. Of course, proper damp- 
ing devices will also be of great assistance. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that for any 
given case the resultant action is very complex, in- 
volving the relative flywheel effects of the different 
units, their different short-circuit characteristics, their 
governor speed curves and the damping factor. It 
may very likely be that in an actual installation the 
most favorable adjustment of conditions may be 
secured by providing adjustment in such factors as 
flywheel effect, short circuit kv-a., etc., and making a 
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As has been pointed out by others, the tendency for 
the various parts of the system to fall apart is theoret- 
ically markedly increased by the pendulum effect 
between two machines starting in equilibrium under 
normal conditions and subject to a sudden changing in 
conditions due to a short or even load change due to 
switching. A new equilibrium position must be 
assumed and in swinging to this new position there 
will be a tendency to over run the position of equilib- 
rium and if this position of equilibrium be the maxi- 
mum torque position also, the temporary over run may 
cause a falling out of synchronism. The seriousness of 
this can be determined only after further data are 
available, for the percentage increase of torque re- 
quired for maintaining synchronism may not be great 
and the change will probably not be very sudden, that 
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final determination in the field. ‘These are matters for 
the study of specialists and cannot be profitably carried 
further at this point. 

This discussion so far applies to a single circuit or a 
group of circuits connected directly in parallel. The 
action of the system of Fig. 5, however, is in effect 
quite otherwise. There are several critical points 
of difference. 

First: The four lines while dividing the load freely 
between one another, are yet sufficiently separate 
electrically so that a short circuit on one or on the step- 
down end of one will not greatly disturb the voltage on 
the others. The high-tension circuits are not directly 
connected, but the step-down transformers secondaries 
are connected together through choke coils having a 
suitable reactance to permit equalization of the loads., 
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A similar interconnection exists at the generator 
end. 

Second: The synchronous condensers are in parallel 
and are thus able to hold strongly together at times of 
disturbance in the network. This serves to hold all 
four high-tension circuits together. If found desirable 
to prevent too much disturbance of a condenser by 
trouble on another line, reactances can be connected 
between each condenser and the auxiliary bus. 


Third: The main generators are connected in paral- 
lel through reactances. This serves to tie these genera- 
tors all in parallel so that no one generator is likely to 
drop out of synchronism. 


Fourth: The feeders on the step down side of the 
four transmission circuits are so connected through the 
reactances that a dead short circuit on one will not 
greatly disturb the voltage of the others, which will, 
therefore, continue firmly in synchronism through any 
kind of disturbance, however severe. 

Thus this combination of circuits, in addition to 
providing a simple and practical layout for segregating 
and disconnecting any circuit suffering a short circuit, 
will hold itself firmly in synchronism and in synchro- 
nism with the network in spite of any breakdown that 
may occur. 


For example should a dead short circuit occur three 
miles out on the left hand local feeder, viz., at W, 
Fig. 5, current would be discharged into it through the 
feeder from line J, from the condenser bus through the 
tertiary winding of the transformer and through 
breaker [42]. While the voltage would be dropped 
materially on the local bus fed by line J, depending on 
the reactance of the bad feeder, the high-tension volt- 
age on the line IJ would be dropped to a much less 
extent and the voltage on the condenser bus very little. 
The current passed through switch 4 would probably 
not exceed 200,000 kv-a. which would be supplied 
partly from the network and partly from the three 
other lines and would leave the voltage on the three 
good lines practically undisturbed. Meanwhile the 
relays would cut off the fault. 


This system, to use an analogy, compared to the usual 
system, is like a locomotive which has an equalized, 
spring supported frame, compared to the farmer’s hay 
wagon withoutsprings. Every stone intheroad causesa 
shock to the whole wagon while it would be passed 
over by the locomotive almost unnoticed. 


SUMMARY 


To give a more concrete idea, numerically, of the 
effect of abnormal conditions in producing heavy short 
circuits and to indicate the duty of the oil breakers, 
the following approximate values are given, assuming 
a load of 90 per cent power factor at low-tension 
busses. 
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Kw. Ky-a. 


Normal full load per circuit, low-tension bus 100,000 111,000 


Maximum synchronous converter load per 
Gireuit s....cchamp ios oe eee 3,000 75,000 
Normal current in reactors (4) representing 
interchange of load, estimated........... 
Short circuit in high tension at receiving end 
of high-tension circuit, are kv-a. from 
generator, at point of short circuit, 420 
AMPCres . sie eNE LS DAE A tee ee 
Ky-a. corresponding at generator, 223 
ATO PCTES none ee eae Oe ee 
Kyv-a. through receiving transformer from 
condensers and network about.......... 
of this say 200,000 comes through reactors 
(T) and 350,000 from network. Of the 
200,000, part comes from network and 
part from three good lines, the balance 
of 750,000 from the condensers and ter- 
$iary: wildin?S Sane ens aeaeee ee ae 
Short circuit in high tension at sending end 
of the line— 
From the generators are kv-a.......... 
From the line, amperes 420.......... 
From the network and condensers at 
receiving end corresponding to 223 
amperes high tension............... 
Short circuit at center of line, from each end 
735 aMPOnes Aves hee Klutho nc ees 
From generators and also from net- 
work corresponding, 642 amperes 


10,000 12,000 


160,000 


85,000 


1,250,000 


600,000 
160,000 


85,000 


280,000 


244,000 
Short circuit on generator auxiliary bus, 
each generator 350,000 all............... 
Short circuit on condenser auxiliary bus, 

each condenser 350,000 
Each tertiary winding 350,000 part 
from line and part from network— 


1,400,000 


2,800,000 


Note: If reactances be installed in series with the 
breakers (2), this value can easily cut in half or less, 
but little would be gained as no one breaker has to 
handle more than 700,000 are kv-a. 


The essential features of the system of Fig. 5 have 
now all been touched upon and the performance of the 
whole system seems to be very favorable. Of course, 
many variations can be made and changes introduced 
to meet special cases, but as long as the essential 
characteristics are maintained, the good performance 
should still be retained. The more fundamental 
features are the maintaining substantially separate of 
the main units as far as short circuits are concerned, 
the interconnection for purposes of load equalization, 
the means of maintaining a high voltage at both ends 
of the line on the high-tension side even when short- 
circuits occur, the automatic control of voltage and power 
factor for purposes of regulation and the proper choice 
of governor characteristics and flywheel effects for the 
various units. 
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INTERMEDIATE CONDENSER STATION 


An intermediate station at the middle of the line 
with synchronous condensers materially improves 
certain features of the line performance as for example, 
synchronizing power at time of disturbance and varia- 
tion of voltage along the line. Furthermore, a much 
smaller synchronous condenser capacity is required 
at the receiving end. This advantage is more than 
balanced, however, by the large condenser capacity 
required at the center of the line. 


Considering the layout of Fig. 5 as distinguished from 
a single transmission circuit, apparently, on the whole, 
little or nothing would be gained in efficiency or opera- 
ting performance by the intermediate condenser sta- 
tion. The no-load voltage at the center would be 
reduced 15 per cent which is a material point, the line 
efficiency over the working range would be no better 
and at least 30,000 kv-a. of condensers additional total 
would be required, representing a loss and expense. 
The synchronizing power would be materially greater, 
perhaps 50 per cent greater. On the other hand 
the extra cost, especially when spare apparatus and 
interconnections are considered, and the very serious 
operating handicap of.a third station with a third set 
of operators to be coordinated and the problem of 
relay protection, make it clear that very considerable 
sacrifices would be justified in avoiding the inter- 
mediate station and retain the simpler layout of 
Fig. 5. 

It is interesting to note from case 18, Table “A’’, 
that power can be transmitted backward over the line 
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with 220,000 volts at the condenser end and 245,000 
volts at the generator end and at a better efficiency 
than in the normal direction. 


CONCLUSION 


The net upshot of this layout of Fig. 5 is a system 
delivering regularly 400,000 kw. (perhaps reduced to 
360,000 for brief intervals, for work on a transmission 
circuit) over a distance of 500 miles, with losses in- 
cluding line, transformers and condensers of about 15 
per cent, with flexibility such that any unit may be 
shut down at will without disturbing operation. This 
is a system in which disturbance caused by short cir- 
cuits will apparently be less than with the usual trans- 
mission system and a system well adapted for auto- 
matic relay protection. 

On the basis of power generated at $20.00 per kw. 
year on the switchboard and saleable at the receiving 
step-down bus bars in quantity at $50.00 per kw. year, 
an expenditure of something between $75,000,000 and 
$90,000,000 would seem to be justified, assuming 12 
per cent to be sufficient to cover all fixed charges, or 
$75,000 to $90,000 a mile for a double circuit tower line 
including cost of condensers and auxiliaries. 

It appears from the above discussion that the super- 
line, while it has great possibilities of astonishing 
efficiency and an extraordinary range of transmission, 
has also some very distinct limitations and some real 
problems of its own that will warrant much study and 
discussion, 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 71. 
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Review of the Subject.—The following points are developed 


in the paper: 
1. A proof of the circle diagram maintaining therein the idea 


of the angle between the generator and receiver voltages. 
2. It is shown how the characteristics of the synchronous con- 


HE power circle diagram of transmission line 
performance has proved of great value to the line 
designer and to the analyst. This diagram was 
first presented by R. A. Philip! before the Institute. 
The circle gives the relation between real and reactive 
powers, which must be maintained at the receiver to 
obtain the assumed voltage conditions at the generator 
and receiver. Mr. R. A. Philip restricted its applica- 
tion to short lines in which the capacity could be 
neglected, while H. B. Dwight? extended its use to the 
general case of any line. Later H. B. Dwight* in a 
paper presented before the Institute and R. D. Evans 
and H. K. Sels‘ in a series of articles in the Electric 
Journal developed the diagram still further and indi- 
cated simple means whereby the impedances of the 
transformers may be included. The latter also devel- 
oped simplified formulas for the calculation and plotting 
of losses and efficiencies. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to develop further. the uses and proper- 
ties of the circle diagram. 
Let us consider for the present the diagram for the 
lineitself. Let 


r = Resistance of line in ohms per mile 
x = Reactance of line in ohms per mile 
g = Conductance of line in mhos per mile 
(very small and usually neglected) 

b = Susceptance of line in mhos per mile 
l = Length of line in miles 

then Z =I (r +j 2) 
Y—tg +7 b) 


The familiar steady state line equations may be 
written 
E,=AE,+B Tf, 
I, =Al,+CE#, 


(1) 


Where &, = Voltage (phase-to-neutral) at generator 
end 
I, = Current per line at generator 
E, = Voltage (phase-to-neutral) at receiving end 
= Current per line at receiving end 
1. Transactions A. I. E. E., Vol. 30, 1911, pp. 596-636. 
2. Electric Journal, August 1914, Vol. XI, p. 487. 
38. Transactions A. I. E. E., Vol. 41, 1922, pp. 781-784. 
4. Electric Journal, July, Aug. and Dec. 1921 and Feb. 1922. 


Presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 4-8, 1924. 
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denser limit the maximum power that can be transmitted over a 
line. 

8. The effect of character of load on stability. 

4. Comparison of 500-mile straightaway line with 500-mile 
line with condenser at mid-point. 
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Mr. R. D. Evans and Mr. H. K. Sels in a companion 
paper show how the transformer constants may be 
included in the above constants. 


Equations (1) may be written in the form: 
I, = (a +58) E,— (y +358) E, 


= (y+ j6) E.-— (a+ j8) E, (2) 
where 
(a+j8) =A/B } 
(y +76) =1/B (3) 


PROOF OF THE CIRCLE DIAGRAM® 


From this point a proof of the circle diagram is 
readily derived. The conjugate equations of (2) may 
be written: 

I, = (a—j8) E.— (y—j5) E, 
i, = CY — 9 Op E.- (a — 7) 2) E, 

Multiplying f, by Z, and f, by EZ, we obtain the power 
at generator and receiver respectively. 

By +7Q¢ = Ef, a (0198) E, E,— (vy — 74) EE, 
P, +7, = Bole = (y-79) EL, E,- (a—jB) E, ie 
but FE, £, = EH? and FE, £, = EY. 

If we let #, be the datum line and &, = E, e’° then 


5. An alternate simpler proof not involving conjugate. 
imaginary quantities is given in the companion paper by Evans 
and Sels. The idea of the angular displacement between gene- 
rator and receiver voltages, however, is lost. 
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EL, E, = E,E, &@® and E, E, = E, E, «7°. 
ing in above 

P,+7Q, = (a—jB) E2-— (y—75) EE, (4) 

dg +jQ, = (y—76) EL, E, «7? — (a—jp) Ef (5) 
With EF, and H, constant, equation (4) is the equation 
of a circle with its center at (a — 7) H,? and radius 
equal to / y?+ &@H,E,. For different values of EH, 
with EH, constant the equation may be represented by a 
family of concentric circles. These are the so-called 
“supply circles.” 


Substitut- 


For é+= 0 
a +jQ.= (Xa—:7' 8) E2— iad 6) E, E, 
Operating by ¢® merely rotates the vector — (vy 
—j6) H, E, through an angle 6 in a positive (counter- 
clockwise) direction. Similarly P,+jQ, may be 


j@-j9)E? 


= © 
Pe {LG-is)EsE, y 
4 


aK 


ny 
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Sin 
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Showing family of supply and receiver circles, relation between P, + 
j Q, Ps+Jj Q, for any angle @ between Es and E,, and graphical determi- 
nation of envelope. 


represented by a circle locus, the center of which is 
given by — (a — j 8) E? which changes with each value 


of HE, and whose radius is / 72+ 6H,E,. The 
vector (y —j 6) E, E, e-’° makes the angle — @ with 
(y—j6)E,E, as datum. For different values of HE, 
the equation may be represented by a family of non- 
concentric circles. These are the so-called “receiver 
circles.” 

Fig. 1 shows such a family of “supply” and “receiver” 
circles. These circles indicate the relation between 
inductive and real power which must be maintained 
to obtain the voltage conditions assumed for each 
circle, viz., E, constant and giving H, the values indi- 
cated in each circle. It will be noted in this proof 
that the idea of the angle between the generator and 
receiver voltages has not been lost. Therefore, for any 
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given value of P, +7Q,the value of P, +7 Q, at the 
sending end may be obtained by using the same scalar 
values of voltage and laying off the same angles from 
their respective datum lines. For example suppose we 
are operating at the point N on the 100 per cent receiver 
circle. By laying off the same angle @ on the 100 per 
cent supply circle as that corresponding to — @ on the 
receiver circle the point M is obtained. This gives 
the value of true and reactive power at the generator 
end necessary to maintain the given conditions at the 
receiver end. P,— P, represents the true line loss. 
This method does not offer very great accuracy, but 
for most work should be close enough. 

The circle diagram could be made more complete 
by plotting thereon loci of constant angle between 
generator and receiver circles. It can be shown that 
these loci are parabolas. However, the angle loci 
are relatively unimportant and of academic interest 
only. 


GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF ENVELOPE 


In the analysis of transmission line problems, it is 
sometimes convenient to know the envelope of the 
receiver circles. One of its applications is developed 
in the companion paper by Evans and Sels. Equa- 
tion (5) may be rewritten as follows: 


(Pet ak? +7 (Q,— 6 E) = (y¥— 7 0) H. E,e~7* (6) 
Its conjugate is 

(P, TE a E,’) =f (Q; — 6 E,?) rT icy. +79) E, H, e? (7) 
The product of the two gives 

(Pep onli 2)% (Q, a 6 E,?)? = (y? +6) B22 BY? (8) 


It is shown in works on the differential calculus that the 
envelope of such a function having EF, as the parameter 
determining consecutive loci, is the locus of the equation 
obtained by differentiating (8) with respect to the 
parameter H#, and eliminating H, from the resulting 
equation and equation (8). This truth may not at 
first be evident. That it is so may be shown in a 
crude way as follows: Consider two power circles 
determined by the parameters HE, and (EH, + AE,) 
respectively. As A E, approaches zero the intersection 
of the two circles approaches and finally coincides with 
the envelope asalimit. H,and EL, + A EH, substituted 
in equation (8) furnishes two equations from which 
the point of intersection could be calculated, two 
equations, two unknowns, wz., P, and Q,. Sub- 
tracting the two equations and dividing by AH, 
furnishes a third dependent equation. This third 
equation when A E, approaches zero forms the differen- 


tial of equation (8). It is evident then that the point 


of intersection or the envelope may be obtained by the 
simultaneous solution of one of the first two equations, 
7. e., equation (8) and the third equation, 7. e., the dif- 
ferential. Since the envelope must be independent of 
the parameter H, and since the simultaneous solution of 
equation (8) and its differential must be the envelope, 
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the latter operation may be accomplished by elimina- 
ting E, from equation (8) and its differential. 
Differentiating (8) with respect to E, 


2a(P,+ aH?) — 28 (Q,— BE?) = (77+ &) EH? 


(9) 
Let 
(y¥-7I = VVPHH = V+ & (cos 1 
' + 7sin 6;) 
(a-—jp)=Ve+p ee" = V/ a? + B (cos Ob: 
+ sin 02) 


Substituting in equation (6) and equating reals and 
imaginaries, we obtain 
P+akZ=VJ/ 74+ &E, E, cos (6:— 6) 
Q,-BEZ =VJ/ 74+ &E, E,sin (€:1— 8) 
Substituting these values in equation (9) 
2/7+&E,[ acos (@:— 0) — Bsin (6,— 6) ] 


Ver caliis 
Now since 
pee cos ryt ee = — sin 0, 
a ai pel Ae ee ie 
then 2 EB? / a? + 6B? cos (6:— 62.- OI) = Vt & 
E, E, (10) 


This relation must be true for every point on the 
envelope. Now from Fig. 1 it will be seen that (6; 
— 6.— 6) is the angle between 6 N and the line of 
center 0b, E2+/a?+ 6? is the length ob and 
V vy? + & E, E,is the radius of the power circle. How 
can we determine the particular position of N such that 
equation (10) will also hold true? With O as center 
draw a circle through 6. The diameter of the circle 
will be2 HZ? \/ o? + Band bcis2 E,? V/ a? + B* cos (1 
— 6,— 6). The point c, therefore, satisfies equation 
(10) and lies on the envelope. To determine the 
envelope locus lay off oc equal to o b for the different 
receiver power circles. 


POINT WHERE ENVELOPE CUTS LINE OF CENTERS 


It is sometimes convenient to know the point at 
which the envelope cuts the line of centers. This point 
is determined when 6,— 6.— 6=0. 

From equation (10) we then have 
2 62 
i, evar at oe E, 
ZY e+ KP 
The distance of the point of tangency from the origin is 
the radius of the (P,+7Q,) circle or / a? + BE? 
which is equal to 
? + 62 
4JS e+ 
This is also the smallest circle which touches the 
envelope. 


EQUATION OF THE ENVELOPE 


Let us take the point where the envelope cuts the 
line of centers as origin (e in Fig. 1) and the line of 
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centers as the X axis. The abscissa x of any point c 
on the envelope is then 
x=co+tob—db 


ame ree 
~ Taa/cea te Sue demeiedaik O 
y2 + 6? : 
Duly) 40a? 
eee v2 + & 
= 2 2? 
NO ee eee 


The ordinate y = dc 
= /y4+ & EH, H, sin (0:;— 6.— 80) 


y = (7 + 8) EB? E? sin? (8,— 42 — 6) 
i (Ye + 6?) BeBe | 1- A (a? + B?) E2 


2 62 He = 
GE SRO ERs [ af ae + BP EH? 


VO ae 
ee ee Be lz “(aiar ORE 
4 (a? + B*) o/ 02 + B? 


This equation is one of a parabola referred to its apex 
as origin. 


MAXIMUM POWER DELIVERED BY LINE 


The maximum power that may be drawn over a 
transmission line depends upon the line constants, 
generator and receiver voltage and also upon the 
characteristics of the synchronous condenser. With 
a condenser of infinite capacity the maximum power is 


determined when is equal to infinity. From 


dQ, 
d P, 
the geometry of the circle diagram this value is seen to 
be 
We Y% te 7? + 8 E, EB, — ak, 

However, with a condenser of finite size the charac- 
teristics of the condenser must be taken into 
consideration. 


MAXIMUM POWER DELIVERED BY LINE WITH FINITE 


CONDENSER 


Let us consider a definite case. Fig. 2 shows the 
receiver circle diagram of a single 220-kv., 3-phase, 
250-mile line, 600,000-cir. mil copper conductor with 
22 ft. triangular spacing. The condenser characteris- 
tics which we will choose for this line are represented 
by the full lines in Fig. 3, terminal voltage being plotted 
against leading and lagging kilovolt-amperes for constant 
field current. The transformer reactance is included in 
the condenser characteristics. Assuming for the time 
being a dead resistance load, the loci of constant field cur- 
rent may be plotted on the circle diagram as shown in Fig. 
2. For the case in which all or part of the load consists 
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of inductive apparatus, the variation of reactive power 
with voltage must be considered in plotting the loci 
of constant field current on the circle diagrams. Care 
must be exercised in reading such a graph. The loci 
of constant excitation are not double valued functions 
of voltage, as might appear at first, since some of the 
curves cut the same voltage circle twice. The inter- 
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sections of the upper portions of the curves with volt- 
age circles refer to the higher values of voltage while 
the intersections of the lower portions refer to the lower 
values of voltage. The maximum power that may be 
drawn over the line for a given field excitation is 


2 
r 


Another relation® 


determined when is zero. 
dQ, 
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Full lines represent condenser charactoristics with constant excitation, 
Dotted lines represent reactive kv-a, relation for constant power as taken 
from circle diagram, 
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which must be satisfied at the maximum power is that 


0 Q, 
0H, 


6. The companion paper by vans and Bergvall discusses 
this relation in greater detail. 


for the circle diagram (constant real power) be 
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8, where Q is the combined 
reactive kilovolt-amperes of the condenser and the load. 
The truth of this relation is shown graphically in Fig. 
3, by plotting the values of reactive power against 
voltage for constant true power (dotted lines). As can 
be seen the maximum power which permits of a solution 
for a fixed excitation occurs for that value of power the 
curve of which is tangent to the excitation curve. 


simultaneously equal to 


STABILITY WITH LOAD OF CONSTANT RESISTANCE 


The physical significance of what occurs when an 
increment of load is applied may be best illustrated by 


a 
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still another curve. Fig. 4 shows the synchronous 
condenser curves of constant field current plotted with 
angle between generator and receiver voltage as abscis- 
sas and power drawn from the line as ordinates. These 
values were obtained from the constant field current 
loci in the circle diagram. Fig. 4 also shows loci of 
constant voltage and constant load resistance for the 
transmission line. The former represent the relation 
between the power drawn from the line and the angle 
between the generator and receiver voltage for con- 
stant voltage and the latter express the power taken 
by the load as a function of the angle between the 
generator and receiver voltage for constant load resist- 
ance. For our present discussion let us assume the 
generator voltage fixed in magnitude and phase posi- 


. 
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tion, 7. e., a generator of zero impedance and armature 
reaction. 

Suppose we are operating at the point a on Fig. 4, 
the intersection of the curve of constant field current 
C, of constant voltage 100 per cent normal and of 
constant resistance M— M. Now reduce the load 
resistance to that corresponding to the locus N — N 
still maintaining the same field current. The operating 
point tends to move to the new point b, but in doing so 
the angle between the generator and receiver voltages 
increases; 7%. e., with fixed generator voltage the 
terminal voltage of the condenser lags behind its original 
position a. Due to its inertia the rotor is unable to 
follow the terminal voltage instantly. This condition 
requires the condenser to function as a generator and 
supply part of the increase in load during the period 
in which the rotor is slowing down to its new position 
approximately in phase with the terminal voltage. 

The division of load between the condenser and line 
accompanying a decrease in load resistance (constant 
field current) is explained as follows. With a dead 
resistance load such as we are considering all of the 
change in reactive power even during the transition 
period must be supplied by the condenser. This latter 
quantity is approximately equal to 


EZ— EH, E,cos 
xX 


E, = Terminal voltage 
E,, = Rotor voltage 
X = Leakage reactance of condenser 
@ = Angle between E,and E,, 

For steady state and also for the small angular swings 
during the transition period cos ¢ will be very nearly 
equal to unity. For our present discussion wemay then 
assume the reactive power to be a function of X and the 
scalar value of H,. This shows that the terminal volt- 
age during the transition period must vary along a locus 
similar to those of constant excitation shown on Fig. 
2. These new loci differ from those of constant excita- 
tion only in the fact that the latter use leakage react- 
ance and the former use synchronous impedance. For 
zero leakage reactance the loci coincide with the voltage 
circles. The true loci lie between the loci of constant 
voltage and the loci of constant excitation in which 
the synchronous impedance were used. In this way 
the relation between voltage and angular position of the 
terminal voltage which must be maintained during the 
early part of the transition period is determined. After 
the field in the condenser has built up, the synchronous 
impedance must be used. To state these facts slightly 
differently. Suppose we are operating at the point 
m in Fig. 2. With a condenser of zero impedance the 
operating point would be constrained to lie on locus of 
constant voltage m p even during the transition period. 
With a condenser of zero armature reactance, 7. e., the 
leakagereactance equal to the synchronous reactance the 
operating point would be constrained to lie on the locus 


Where 
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of constant field current during the transition period. 
But with a practical condenser, as the load resistance is 
changed with constant excitation the operating point 
will be constrained to lie on the curve mur. The 
exact curve is a complex function of time, varying as the 
effective reactance changes from the leakage valve to 
the synchronous value and also varying with the speed 
the rotor changes its angular position. Immediately 
after the load resistance is changed the operating point 
will jump to an intermediate point which can be 
definitely determined. In the determination of this 
point the leakage reactance shall be used. 

Now coming back to Fig. 4. Suppose we are 
operating at the point a and the load resistance is 
decreased. The operating point will be constrained 
to move along a curve lying between the locus of con- 
stant voltage and the locus of constant excitation. 
With a condenser impedance other than zero the 
receiver voltage drops with increasing angular dis- 
placement between the generator and receiver voltage 
as we move along the constraint. For every value 
of angular displacement there is a definite value of 
voltage. The power taken by the load can then be 
determined by the relation E'2/R where F is equal to 
the new load resistance. Fig. 54 shows an enlarged 
view of the section of Fig. 4 in the vicinity of point a 
Curve adb is the receiver voltage constraint and 
egf is the power taken by the load. The vertical 
distance between ef and ad b represents the excess of 
the power required by the load over that supplied by 
the line. 

Due to its inertia the rotor cannot follow the terminal 
voltage instantly as it moves from a. Neglecting the 
effect of damper windings the power supplied by the 
condenser for an angle ¢ lag of terminal voltage behind 


n Ey, 


the rotor is equal to sin ¢. Draw agh such 
that the vertical distance between it and adb is 
equal to the above quantity where ¢ is measured from 
a. The angle to which the terminal voltage will jump 
is then determined by the intersection g. At this point 
the excess of the power required by the load over that 
supplied by the line is equal to that supplied by the 
condenser. F 

In supplying this energy the rotor of the condenser 
begins to lag behind its original position. This requires 
the curve a g h to move to the right taking the positions 
shown by the dotted lines. In doing so the intersection 
moves from g downward along ef, the power supplied 
by the rotor steadily decreasing until the point 6 is 
reached. The rotor may overshoot but oscillates about 
b as a limiting position. 

The locus ad b is drawn assuming the field had built 
up and developed the full synchronous reactance. 
The dot-dash line shows the locus when the field has not 
had time to develop. Under certain conditions of low- 
frequency oscillations in the field the operating point 


# 
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might even encircle the point b. With an extremely 
heavy rotor the operating point will move slowly from 
point d and with a light rotor correspondingly faster. 
In the above discussion the effect of the damper wind- 
ings was neglected. As soon as the receiver voltage 
leaves a relative motion between the terminal voltage 
and the rotor takes places in such a manner as to con- 
vert the condenser into an induction generator. The 
damper windings and induced currents in the field 
coils and field structure determine the rate at which the 
operating point moves from a. We thus have the 
double effect of synchronous generator and induction 
generator action in retarding the rotor as it moves to 
its position 6. Beyond the point b both effects reverse, 
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thus tending to bring the rotor back to 6. There ap- 
pears to be noreason in this case for suspecting acondi- 
tion of instability as far as the condenser is concerned. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the question sometimes arises as 
to the stability with a dead resistance load of operating 
at a point on the lower side of a locus of constant exci- 
tation. Fig. 5B shows a diagram similar to that of 
5A except that it represents a point on the under side 
of the constant excitation locus. There appears to be 
no tendency toward instability. This condition alone, 
is then insufficient to determine the limit of instability 
with a dead resistance load. The true limit of instabil- 


dP 
ity appears to be at that point where em for constant 
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dP 
—— for constant load re- 


‘ati 
excitation d0 


is equal to 


sistance. If this angle is exceeded by decreasing the 
load resistance further the amount of power supplied 
by the rotor increases as the rotor lags and finally 
pulls out of step. 


Now it will be noted that in decreasing the load 
resistance with constant excitation the terminal volt- 
age drops. This brings the voltage regulator of the 
condenser into action. Let us then consider the 
distribution of power as the load resistance is kept 
constant and the field current is increased. Let the 
operating point be b Fig. 4 and increase the excita- 
tion from that corresponding to C to that corresponding 
to D. Fig. 5c shows an enlarged view of that part of 
the section. Inasmuch as it is the field of the conden- 
ser itself which produces the change, the operating point 
will not jump to an intermediate point immediately. 
The process is more gradual, the point moving from 6 
toward c by the line bdc. The exact position of 
b dc depends upon the inertia of the rotor, the mag- 
netic circuit, ete. The power absorbed by the load 
is ec. This line is conditioned by the variations in 
voltage imposed by the locus bde. The rotor in 
retarding supplies the differences in power desig- 
nated by the vertical distance between 6b dc and ec. 


STABILITY WITH INDUCTIVE LOAD 


The foregoing considered the conditions pertaining 
to a dead load. With an induction motor load which 
is essentially constant power independent of voltage, 
other factors must be considered. Taking proper 
cognizance of the variation of its reactive load with 
voltage, a set of curves similar to those of Fig. 4 can be 
constructed. However, for our discussion let us use 
the same curves. 

Let us assume again that we are operating at the 
point a Fig. 4. Let us increase the load from that 
corresponding to a to that corresponding to b. Fig. 
5p shows the transition period. The line db repre- 
sents the power taken by the load. The line ac is 
determined by the reactive kilovolt ampere relations 
that must be satisfied, (leakage reactance used instead of 
synchronous reactance and variation of lagging kilo- 
volt-ampere taken by induction motor load as voltage 
changes). The initial operating point is constrained 
to lie upon this line. The vertical distance between 
any point on a c and the line d b represents the 
excess of the power required by the load over that 
drawn for the line. Draw de such that the vertical 
distance between de and db represents the power 
supplied by the rotor as the receiver voltage lags behind 
the rotor. The intersection of ac and de therefor, 
represents the point to which the operating point will 
jump (neglecting damping action) as the load is in- 
ereased. After this point is reached the operating 
point moves toward 6. The exact path taken depends 
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upon the inertia of the rotor, the magnetic circuit, etc. 
There is no apparent instability. 

But suppose we are operating on one of the excitation 
curves where the slope is zero (Fig. 4), say at the point 
d on excitation curve EH. Suppose the load is increased 
to the value corresponding to that of e. Fig. 5E repre- 
sents the transition diagram. The line df again 
represents the locus of constant leakage reactance, 
determining the initial point f to which the operating 
point jumps. As the rotor lags the line e f moves to the 
right as shown by the dotted lines. After the point g 
is reached the power supplied by the retardation of 
rotor, 7. e., the vertical distance between eh and dg 
begins to increase; the affect becomes cumulative, the 
more the motor lags the greater the amount of power it 
supplies and the faster it retards until pull-out 
occurs. Under these conditions we may then say that 
stable operation results provided the excitation curve 
Fig. 4 has a positive slope. Referring to Fig. 2 stable 


‘ 
for con- 


Q, 


d 
operation results up to the point where aN 


stant excitation becomes equal to zero. 

Changing the excitation maintaining the load con- 
stant produces a transition diagram similar to Fig. 5F 
This condition is likewise stable until the slope of the 
particular excitation curve Fig. 4 is zero. 

An induction motor load has another effect. It has 
been observed in low-voltage transmission circuits in 
which theresistance is about equal to the reactance that 
hunting of the condenser at the receiver end takes place. 
It has been further observed that the presence of an un- 
loaded induction motor tended to stabilizetheline. This 
result may be explained as follows: In the foregoing, 
as instantaneous changes in load or field current 
occurred the receiver voltage changed instantly to a 
new position. However, with an induction motor, as 
soon as the vector of terminal voltage moves from its 
original position, it represents an increase or decrease 
in actual vector velocity. This in turn increases or 
decreases the slip. Asaresult the rotor of the induction 
motor momentarily takes care of the increase or de- 
crease of the load. This occurs as soon as the voltage 
begins to change position. The induction motor then 
acts as a cushion in absorbing the shocks incident to 
change of load, excitation, ete. It decreases hunting 
but does not otherwise affect the power limit. 


CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN EXTREMELY LONG 
LINES 


The question sometimes arises as to the stability of 
a condenser located at the end of an extremely long 
line. To investigate this point let us consider a 220-kv., 
60-cycle, 500-mile line. Fig. 6 shows the circle diagram 
of such a line with the loci of constant excitation super- 
imposed thereon. Fig. 7 shows data for the 500-mile 
line similar to that shown in Fig. 4 for the 250-mile 
line. Applying the same type of analysis. to Fig. 7 
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as has been applied to Fig. 4 we may arrive at the 
same conclusion, viz., for a dead resistance load there 
appears to be no apparent stability even beyond the 
point of maximum power for fixed excitation, but for an 
induction motor load the maximum load occurs when 
the differential of real power with respect to @ for any 
voltage is equal to zero. This latter condition also 
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be zero, 7. e., when the slope on Fig. 6 is vertical. 
The value of plotting the condenser characteristics 

as on Fig. 6 may be illustrated. A condenser capable of 

supplying 70,000 kv-a. lagging and 70,000 kv-a. leading 
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at 100 per cent voltage was selected. From the circle 
diagram alone one would suppose that with 70,000}kv-a. 
leading capacity at 100 per cent voltage about 
126,500 kw. could be drawn from the line. The actual 
limit, however, as determined by the slope of the con- 
stant excitation locus is 110,000 kw. 
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500-MILE LINE WITH INTERMEDIATE CONDENSER 
STATION 

In recent years much thought and analysishave been 
given to the question of transmission of large blocks of 
power over great distances. Mr. Frank Baum,’ in 
particular, has made a very comprehensive survey of 
our national resources, power markets, etc. His 
general solution of the superpower problem suggests 
placing synchronous condenser stations at intermediate 
points along the line to supply the charging kilovolt- 
ampere of the line, maintain constant voltage, and 
increase the power limit of the line. The first step 


in the logical development of such a system necessitates ° 


the analysis of, say, the 500-mile problem with a con- 
denser station at the midpoint. The circle diagram for 
the receiving end section assuming constant 100 per 
cent potential at the midpoint would be the same as 
Fig. 2. With the given condenser, the maximum power 
limit at 100 per cent voltage is 151,000 kw. and for 
reduced voltage the power limit may be extended to 
159,000 kw. The questionable element lies in the 
combined line and condenser characteristics at the 
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midpoint. Fig. 8 shows the loci of constant field cur- 
rent for a 70,000-kv-a. leading and lagging condenser. 
These locirepresent the relation between real and react- 
ive power drawn from the generator section at the 
midpoint for constant excitation of the condensers, 
assuming constant normal voltage at the generator 
and receiver ends. The maximum power limit in this 
case occurs on the 100 per cent voltage circle at 175,000 
kw. This value is more than sufficient to supply the 
losses in the receiver section. We could probably use 
a much smaller condenser. In practise this capacity 
would be built in several units. Wecan safely say then 
that the maximum power limit of the 500-mile with a 
condenser at the midpoint is 159,000 kw. The rated 
power of such a line allowing for switching power surges, 
letusestimate at about 120,000 kw. The actual react- 
ive power required at this load is zero at the midpoint 
and about 15,000 kv-a. leading at the receiver. 

Let us compare this line with a straight 500-mile line. 
Examination of Fig. 6 will show that little can be gained 
by supplying leading reactive power at the receiver. 
Let us assume then the power limit to be 115,000 kw. 
at zero reactive power. The rated power on the same 

7. Atlas of U. S. A., Electric Power Industry. 
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basis as above, viz., 75 per cent of maximum power would 
be about 86,000 kw. The active reactive power at this 
load at the receiver is 29,000 kv-a. 

What have we gained? The rated capacity of the 
line has been increased from 86,000 kw. to 120,000 kw. 
an increase of 40 per cent. At the same time the con- 
denser capacity required at these loads has been de- 
creased from 29,000 kv-a. to 15,000 kv-a. 

What has it cost? The no-load synchronous con- 
denser capacity is practically unchanged. For the 
simple line the no load reactive power is sufficient to 
regulate up to the maximum power limit assumed, but 
the ‘“compound”’ line requires 35,000 leading kv-a. at 
thereceiver for load conditions in addition to the 35,000 
kv-a. lagging at no load. The midpoint also requires 
about 70,000 kv-a. leading capacity under load condi- 
tions in addition to 70,000 kv-a. lagging under no load. 
But the greatest disadvantage is the housing of the 
condensers at the midpoint with all the necessary 
switching facilities. This last point should, however, 
be greatly discounted by the greater reliability of serv- 
ice obtained. It is quite improbable that a 500- 
mile line would be constructed without providing 
appropriate switching facilities at the midpoint to 
provide for emergency conditions. Mr. Frank G. 
Baum has pointed out other advantages of the inter- 
mediate condenser station. 

Considering the pros and cons it is apparent that 
the increased line rating and reliability of service is 
well worth the additional condenser station equipment. 
For longer lines the need for intermediate condenser 
stations is still more pronounced. The exact number of 
stations in longer lines rests upon the economy of the 
situation,—the amount of power that can be sold, the 
cost of power at the power-house bus bars and sim- 
ilar questions affecting the problem. 


CONCLUSION 


The writers have attempted to bring out the follow- 
ing points: 

1. A proof of the circle diagram has been given 
maintaining therein the idea of the angle between the 
generator and receiver voltages. 

2. A graphical means for the determination of the 
envelope of the receiver power circles and an analytical 
proof showing the envelope to be’ a parabola with its 
axis as the line of centers of the circles. 

3. It has been shown how the characteristics of the 
synchronous condenser limit the maximum power that 
can be transmitted over a line. 

4. The effect of character of load on stability has 
been discussed. 

5. The characteristics of a 500-mile line have been 
discussed and compared with the characteristics of the 
same line with a condenser station at the midpoint. 
This comparison resulted very favorably for the latter 
combination. 


Discussion 
. For discussion of this paper see page 71. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HIS paper briefly reviews the development of 
T power transmission, pointing out the power 

limitations of long distance, high capacity trans- 
mission systems. The paper serves as a general intro- 
duction to a group of papers, giving the results of 
analytical and experimental investigations of the 
power limits and stability of transmission systems. 
This group of papers which is to be presented at the 
A. J. E. E. Midwinter Convention includes, in addi- 
tion to this paper by Mr. Hanker, papers by R. D. 
Evans and H. K. Sels; R. D. Evans and R. C. Bergvall; 
and C. L. Fortescue and C. F. Wagner. 

The industrial supremacy of the United States 
can be traced directly to the general utilization 
of power in manufacture, transportation and agricul- 
ture. In their infancy, prime sources of power, 
both hydraulic and steam, were utilized directly, and 
consequently were relatively small in capacity and the 
use was restricted as to area. Today we can begin 
to appreciate the remarkable influence our electricity 
supply systems have had on the industrial expansion 
and can visualize to some degree the necessity of a 
national system that would remove any artificial bar- 
riers that arise in the path of full and free industrial 
development. 

A similar condition existed in the development of the 
earlier power systems and the growth from the small 
isolated stations can be traced through several distinct 
stages. Initially, the area served was limited by the 
low voltage available for distribution and as a result 
only a small capacity station could be utilized. At 
that time the possibilities of voltage transformation were 
not recognized and, consequently, transmission and 
distribution were restricted to very nominal voltages. 
The advantage of the alternating-current system was 
soon appreciated, and as a result of the larger area it was 
possible to supply, the capacity of generating stations 
increased and the necessity for frequent stations of 
small capacity eliminated. The load on the early 
stations was almost entirely lighting and it wasnot until 
the advantages of the new power for industrial use 
became generally recognized that electricity supply 
systems became an important factor in the industrial 
expansion. As a result of the more general utilization 
of electric power through the development of higher 
voltages for transmission and distribution, small 
companies operating in adjacent districts were merged 
and the advantage of generation in larger units secured. 
In addition, there was the advantage accruing from the 
ability to supply diversified industries with less capital 
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investment than by individual plants. From this 
condition, the second stage developed, and we had what 
may be termed group operation. 

We are now at the beginning of the third stage, 
where the advantages of group operation have been 
fully realized and the desirability of the expansion of 
this plan is appreciated. Adjacent groups have inter- 
connected, and with the full development, the economies 
of regional or national operation will be realized. A 
scheme of operation that will utilize the hydraulic 
resources of the country to the fullest extent will un- 
doubtedly show the greatest economy. This cannot 
be accomplished by independent operation of different 
power units as it is impracticable to economically 
develop a number of projects due to the inability to 
utilize the power in a way that would justify the ex- 
pense of development. With a well organized and 
practicable scheme of regional or national development 
it will be possible to work out a program that will 
gradually coordinate the available hydraulic resources 
with steam electric stations, utilizing various types of 
fuel to the fullest advantage. 

The development of the art of generation and trans- 
mission soon attracted attention to hydroelectric possi- 
bilities located at points removed from the load centers 
that could utilize them to advantage. Studies of these 
propositions soon developed that there were definite 
limitations to the amount of power that could be trans- 
mitted over a single circuit without resorting to special 
conductor arrangements or intermediate regulating 
stations. Beyond these limitations the voltage con- 
ditions were found to be unstable and impossible of 
control. This situation led to careful analytical 
studies of fundamentals, so that today there is a fuller 
appreciation of the limitations of the system as a whole. 
Previous studies that have been published have dealt 
largely with individual units, as, for instance, a trans- 
mission line, without taking into full consideration the 
effect of the characteristics of the generating station, 
the transforming substation and the synchronous 
condenser equipment that would be required for voltage 
control. It was during the study of the transmission 
that was the basis of the general power system covered 
by the survey made of the districts contiguous to the 
northeast Atlantic sea-coast that improvements in the 
system layout were first given consideration by the engi- 
neers who have prepared the group of papers on this 
important problem. 

The analytical studies made at that time indicated 
that the limitations to the amount of load that could be 
transmitted over a circuit could be increased materially 
by locating regulating stations at intermediate points 
along the line. These regulating stations would be 
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essentially the same as terminal stations now in use on 
transmission systems where synchronous condenser 
equipment is utilized for voltage regulation. In a 
similar way the synchronous condensers would be 
utilized to compensate for the reactive component of 
the line. As these stations would not be prime sources 
of power, there was some discussion as to their opera- 
ting stability. It was fully recognized that a similar 
system with generating stations located at corre- 
sponding points was entirely satisfactory, but with this 
type of station the prime movers would have drooping 
speed characteristics and furnish a stabilizing element 
to the frequency. 

With the proposed method of operation utilizing 
intermediate regulating stations, it was recognized that 
a number of conditions existed that could not be 
analyzed completely, as there was no operating experi- 
ence or test data that were applicable. There was a 
certain amount of information available from analyses 
of tests made a number of years ago, from which it was 
possible to predetermine with a fair degree of accuracy 
the characteristics of the tie lines necessary to maintain 
parallel operation of the generating stations. These 
data apparently indicated a limitation to the amount 
of power that could be transmitted that would render 
the scheme under consideration prohibitive. It was 
realized that the success of the suggested layout was 
dependent on the stability of the regulating stations, 
both as to frequency and voltage. For that reason it 
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was felt that a comprehensive experimental investiga- 
tion should parallel the analytical studies. This 
was considered essential, due to the numerous 
assumptions it was necessary to make of the operating 
characteristics. 

The group of papers here presented discuss the 
subject in all its phases, and the results of the mathe- 
matical analyses have been fully checked by the tests 
made on the experimental lines discussed in the paper 
presented by Messrs. Evans and Bergvall. 

In the papers on ‘Power Limitations of Transmission 
Systems” by Messrs. Evans and Sels, the analytical 
studies leading to an understanding of power limita- 
tions are fully outlined. A number of very interesting 
and valuable conclusions developed through the 
analytical studies have been fully confirmed by the 
test results that are given in the companion paper. 
Analytical studies of the problem, both general and 
specific, are given in the paper by Messrs. Fortescue 
and Wagner. All these studies cover important phases 
of the problem and, supported as they are by experi- 
mental data, will be extremely valuable to engineers 
investigating power projects where the amount of power 
to be transmitted exceeds present practise. The re- 
sults have such an important bearing on the economic 
layout of transmission systems that the importance of 
the conclusions cannot be over-estimated. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 71. 


Power Limitations of ‘Transmission Systems 


BY R. D. EVANS and 
Assoc. A. I. E. E. 
General Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Review of the Subject—Several independent studies have 


been made recently to determine the economies of a large, uniform 
power system. The two studies of more general interest were those 
conducted by the Department of the Interior, under the direction of 
W. S. Murray, for the Superpower Zone, and by F. G. Baum for 
the United States. Both of these investigations are available in 
published form. 

During the progress of the Superpower Survey, one of the longest 
transmission lines proposed was that extending 350 miles from the 
Niagara Falls Development to New York City. Under emergency 
conditions on this line, the power limit for the maximum amount of 
power was approached by two twin-circuit tower lines with three 
circuits carrying the emergency load. The maximum power limit 
would have been exceeded if two single-circuit tower lines had been 
employed, even though the transmission voltages and the total copper 
cross-section were the same as with the two twin-circuit tower lines. 
Similarly, several long, high-voltage lines will be required in a 
nation-wide system, especially through the middle western region 
as shown by Mr. Baum’s report. The tendency to extensive trans- 
mission systems has emphasized the necessity of considering the 
factors which will limit the amount of power that can be transmitted 
any distance with the highest practical transmission voltage. On 
account of the transmission line characteristics, the power limits 
will be greater when the system is regulated by synchronous appara- 
tus than when no such apparatus is used so that two power 
limits will be considered in this paper; first, for an unregulated 
system; and second, for a regulated system. However, while we 
are primarily interested in high-voltage systems in this paper, it 
should be kept in mind that these same methods of calculation may 
be applied to lower voltages in determining the power limitations 
of station tie lines. 

It is commonly accepted that different types of networks have 
certain power limitations. For example, a very simple case quite 
generally known is that of a simple resistance circuit in which the 
power delivered is a maximum when the resistance of the load is equal 
to that of the line. Another familiar case is that of the electric arc 
furnace where the maximum power occurs when the resistance of 
the furnace arc is equal to the reactance of the electric furnace leads. 
The general phenomenon of maximum power limit in circuits of 
fixed reactance and variable resistance or load has been recognized 
and its theory worked out for numerous cases, such as short trans- 
mission lines, rotating machines, and transformers. 


Part I 
THE POWER DIAGRAM FOR TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


EVERAL methods of computing the performance of 

transmission lines have been developed and pub- 

lished from time to time. A review of numerous 
methods previously: proposed by different authors, 
with examples illustrating each method of solution and 
other useful data, has been written by William Nesbit. 
The methods described employ current and voltage or 
corresponding vector quantities throughout. However, 
it has been found more convenient in this study to 
represent the supply and receiver voltages and receiver 
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A power transmission system may be regarded as a spectal type 
of network. Ordinarily it consists of long, high-tension trans- 
mission lines and apparatus connecting generating stations with 
distant load centers which may be either at the terminus or at tnter- 
mediate points on the high-tension lines. In large systems, the 
high-tenston lines may form a network similar to an ordinary 
local distribution system. 

Where synchronous condensers are not installed, the problem 
of the maximum amount of power which may be delivered through 
the system is similar to the simple resistance and reactance cases 
cited above in that additional load or shunt impedance simply 
alters the load and voltage in accordance with the relative impedances 
of the system. 

The employment of synchronous condensers at the load centers 
or along the transmission lines to alter the power factor and main- 
tain the voltage at the load materially wncreases the maximum amount 
of power that may be delivered over a given transmission network. 
The theoretical maximum amount of power, however, cannot be 
obtained under operating conditions because the synchronous 
equipment at the receiver drops out of step with the supply. 
Also, fluctuations in load will produce unstable conditions, which 
may accumulate sufficiently to cause the momentary swings in 
load to exceed the power limit, resulting in the receiver falling 
out of step with the supply at a lower load than tt would under 
steady conditions. This is usually characterized as “hunting out 
of step.” 

In order to investigate the power limitations of a transmission 
system, it was necessary to rearrange and extend the present methods 
of transmission line calculations to make them more convenient for 
the study of the practical limit of maximum power. The method 
which has been found best adapted for this purpose is a development 
of the power circle diagram combined with the characteristic curves 
of the synchronous machines used to regulate the system. This power 
diagram has been mode applicable to all the types of transmission 
systems by including the transmission line, step-up and step-down 
transformers, series and parallel circwits, so that the most complex 
transmission system may be represented by a single equivalent set 
of transmission constants. A general discussion of the methods of 
calculation, the maximum ‘power limits, the practical operating 
limit and illustrated examoles is given in Part I of the paper; and 
the analylical development upon which the discussion is based is 
given in Part II. 


loads of a transmission system by means of power circle 
diagrams, such as illustrated in Fig. 1. A circle dia- 
gram may be defined as a graph of all receiver or supply 
loads that may be transmitted, assuming definite supply 
and receiver voltages. Various forms of circle diagrams 
have been presented, notably by R. A. Philip in 1911, 
followed by H. B. Dwight in 1918. A full analytical 
treatment of this diagram as applied to a complete 
transmission system is given in Part II of this paper. 
In order to plot the circle diagram, it is necessary to 
determine only three constants, J, m and n which, when 
combined with the supply and receiver voltages se- 
lected, determine the centers and radii of the circles 
respectively for the assumed voltage conditions. It 
may be pointed out that the constant / is determined 
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largely by the resistance of the circuit; the constant m 
by the reactance of the circuit; and the constant n 
by the impedance of the circuit. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the circle diagram shows at once: 

(1) The synchronous condenser capacity required 
at no load, as indicated by the point z. 

(2) The maximum load at unity power factor that 
may be delivered for the particular voltages assumed, 
as indicated by the point y. 

(8) The maximum power that may be delivered 
for the particular voltages assumed, as indicated by the 
point z. 

The diagram readily permits the determination of 
the synchronous condenser capacity required for any 
particular load condition at the receiver; for example, 
in Fig. 1, circle a, the receiver load represented by the 
point U corresponding to 120,000 kw. real power and 
74,000 kv-a. reactive power (corresponding to 85 per 
cent power factor), will require a synchronous conden- 
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Fig. 1—Tyricat Crrctp Dragram or A TRANSMISSION LINE 


This circle diagram is drawn for a 250-mile, 3-phase, 60-cycle trans- 
amission line with 21 ft. equivalent spacing. 
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The point z indicates the maximum power limit for 220 kv. at both supply 
and receiver, which corresponds to the vertical tangent of the receiver 
circle a. 


ser capacity represented by the line U V, or 85,000 
kv-a. 

Not only does the circle diagram permit representa- 
tion of all receiver loads that may be transmitted for 
certain fixed supply and receiver voltage conditions, 
but it is readily adapted to represent changes in supply 
or receiver voltages. If the supply voltage only is 
varied, the radius of the receiver circle is varied in 
direct proportion, and the center of the circle is un- 
changed. In Fig. 1, the circle 6 represents the condi- 
tions with the supply voltage 10 per cent above that 
shown for circle a. If the receiver voltage only is 
varied, the radius of the receiver circle is varied in 
direct proportion and in addition, the center of the 
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circle moves on the line O C in proportion to the square 
of the receiver voltage. In Fig. 1, the circle ¢ repre- 
sents the conditions with the receiver voltage 90 per 
cent of that shown for circle a. 

For the majority of cases, the transmission supply 
voltage may be assumed constant, and this leaves only 
the receiver voltage and receiver load ,as variables. 
By plotting the power circles for receiver voltages from 
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Fig. 2—Vouitackr Powrr DtIAGRAM 

Projection ‘‘A’’ shows the voltage power surface as plotted against real 

power and reactive power. Projection ‘‘B’’ represents the voltage power 
surface as plotted against reactive power and receiver voltage expressed in 
terms of supply voltage. These diagrams are based on a 250-mile, 3-phase, 
60-cycle transmission line with 750,000 cir. mil copper conductor, with 21 
ft. equivalent spacing. In projection ‘‘B’’, two lines are drawn which indi- 
cate the power limits for different characteristics of synchronous machines 
with respect to their regulating effect. 


zero to more than 100 per cent of the supply voltage, 
it is possible to obtain a very complete picture showing 
how changes in receiver load affect the receiver voltage 
and vice versa. In Fig. 2, projection A, a family of 
such receiver power circles is plotted for various receiver 
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Fig. 3—Tue ENVELOPE OF THE RECEIVER PowrR CIRCUITS 


This figure is based on the transmission circuit described in Figs. 1 and 2, 
with 220 kv. at the supply end. The circle drawn represents a condition 
with 220 kv. at the receiver. The power limit at the envelope and the 
maximum power limit for this transmission system are indicated. 


voltages in steps equal to 10 per cent of the supply 
voltage. It will be observed that a curve can be drawn 
which will be tangent to the receiver power circles.t 
This curve is important in the study of maximum power 


1. An independent investigation has also been made by 
J. Ossanna, Electrotechnische Zeitschrift, August 11, 1922. 
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limits, and will be designated as the ‘envelope’ 
throughout this paper. It has not been shown on Fig. 
2 as it would tend to obscure the circle diagrams. In 
Fig. 3, the envelope for the same transmission line as 
that plotted in Fig. 2 is shown together with the circle 
diagram for the receiver voltage equal to 100 per cent 
of the supply voltage. 

Delivered power at a definite power factor is repre- 
sented by a point in Fig. 2. If a point representing 
delivered power be selected within the envelope two 
power circles can be drawn intersecting at this point. 
This means that for any point within the envelope, there 
are two receiver voltages which will satisfy the receiver 
load and supply voltage conditions. For a point on the 
envelope, only one receiver voltage will satisfy the 
conditions, while for a point outside the envelope, there 
is no receiver voltage which will satisfy the conditions 
and consequently a point outside the envelope repre- 
sents an imaginary operating condition. Therefore, 
the point at which any particular circle becomes tangent 
to the envelope is one type of power limit which will be 
described in greater detail in a separate section. 

To understand the true significance of the power 
circle diagrams, it is desirable to conceive of them as a 
three-dimensional figure, that is, considering the supply 
voltage constant, the general equation representing the 
kilovolt-amperes delivered involves just three variables: 
The receiver power, the receiver reactive power, and the 
receiver voltage, which may be plotted along the X, 
Y and Z axes, respectively. By virtue of its con- 
struction, the surface of the figure represents all pos- 
sible voltage-power conditions with a constant supply 
voltage. Since this surface has many interesting prop- 
erties which are worthy of investigation, Fig. 2 has been 
plotted to show two projections, A and B, of the voltage- 
power surface; projection A shows the projection on the 
X-Y plane of inter-sections of the surface with planes 
parallel to the X-Y plane passing through points repre- 
senting receiver voltages of 10 percent, 20 per centand so 
on ofthesupply voltage. Projection B shows the projec- 
tion on the Y-Z plane of intersections of the surface 
with planes parallelto Y-Z plane passing through points 
representing 0 kw., 30,000 kw., 60,000 kw. and so on. 

As previously mentioned, varying the supply voltage 
simply changes the radius of the receiver circle. Un- 
less mentioned otherwise in the following discussion 
throughout the paper, the. supply voltage will be 
considered constant. 


THEORETICAL MAXIMUM POWER LIMIT 


Heretofore, it has been the general practise of trans- 
mission engineers to consider only one circle diagram 
or one set of voltage conditions in their calculations, 
without relating the solution generally to other circle 
diagrams or calculations representing other voltage 
conditions. This interesting relationship is very im- 
portant and gives the voltage power surface referred to 
above, which is plotted in Fig. 2. The study of these 
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relationships is facilitated by the graphical conception 
of a surface which may be represented by an actual 
model. 

The receiver load at any constant power factor may 
be considered as an impedance connected across the 
circuit, and if this impedance is varied from infinity 
to zero, the receiver load increases to a maximum and 
then decreases to zero. This is shown graphically by 
the line for constant power factor load in Fig. 3 with 
the maximum amount of power determined by the 
envelope. 

If synchronous apparatus is available at the receiver 
for maintaining the voltage and controlling the power 
factor, the power limit may be increased. With 
infinite capacity in synchronous apparatus available, 
the power limit is that determined by the vertical 
tangent to the receiver circle for the voltages assumed. 

Study of the voltage-power surface has developed 
some very interesting features which are associated 
with the performance characteristics of the synchronous 
apparatus used to regulate the system. These features 
will be further discussed in a subsequent section. For 
the time being the maximum limits may be considered 
as falling into two classes: 

First: The power limit defined by the envelope for 
any given power factor of load and resulting voltage 
conditions. The load will include all kinds of electrical 
equipment, but if it includes any rotating equipment, 
this will fall out of step if the voltage drops sufficiently, 
or reduce load by a drop in speed if sufficient torque is 
still available when the power limit is passed. 

Second: The power limit defined by the vertical 
tangent to the circle diagram. In addition to the load, 
synchronous apparatus is required to regulate the 
voltage-power conditions up to the maximum power 
point when the receiver will pull out of synchronism 
with the supply end. 

For purposes of illustration, these two power limits 
have been identified on Fig. 2; the power limit for any 
given power factor being marked the “‘Power Limit 
at the Envelope,” and the power limit described by a 
vertical tangent, the ‘Maximum Power Limit.” 


PRACTICAL MAXIMUM POWER LIMIT 


The usual high-voltage transmission problem in- 
volves a regulated system with synchronous machines 
of limited capacity and commercial design. The Prac- 
tical Maximum Power Limit, therefore; lies between 
the limits for an unregulated and a regulated system 
with infinite condenser capacity, that is, between the 
power limit at the envelope and a vertical tangent to 
the receiver circle. The characteristics of the syn- 
chronous machines which affect the power limit of a 
transmission system include not only the capacity in 
kilovolt-ampere, but also the regulating effect. By 
‘regulating effect”? is meant the change in reactive 
kilovolt-ampere for a definite change in voltage, the 
greater the change in reactive kilovolt-ampere, the 
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greater the regulating effect. The relation of the 
characteristics of synchronous machines to the power 
limits of a transmission system is indicated by the 
curves of regulating effects of loads sketched on Fig. 2. 

In the discussion so far, no reference has been made 
to the practical limits of voltage regulation and power 
loss of transmission. In short transmission lines, the 
limits of voltage drop require synchronous condenser 
regulation, and even then the economic limits of power 
loss are usually reached before the envelope or maxi- 
mum power limit is reached. However, in a long 
transmission line, especially above 350 miles, the 
chracteristics of the transmission system may be such 
as to make the envelope and maximum power limits 
within the practical limits of voltage regulation and 
power loss. In general, then, the discussion of the 
envelope and maximum power limit should be consid- 
ered with a large transmission system, or in connection 
with the synchronizing stability of short lines between 
power stations where large loads are momentarily 
thrown on the tie lines so that they exceed the power 
limits and the stations fall out of synchronism. In this 
connection, it may be noted that a short circuit on the 
secondary system may be considered as a shunt loading 
on the transmission system and the corresponding circle 
diagram obtained on this basis. 


EFFECT OF TRANSMISSION DESIGN ON THE POWER 
LIMITS 


The methods for increasing the Practical Maximum 
Power Limits of transmission systems will next be 
considered. These methods may be divided into two 
classes. 

(1) Those which increase the power limits as 
determined by the envelope and the vertical tangent 
to the receiver power circles, and 

(2) Those which permit stable operation at. points 
closer to the maximum power limit. 

The first class depends upon the modification of the 
circuit constants of the transmission line or increasing 
the transmission voltage, so that the power limits are 
actually increased. The second class is dependent 
upon the characteristics of the rotating machinery in 
the load, which will be discussed in a companion paper. 

The relation between the circuit constants of the 
transmission line which will give the maximum power 
limits, has been analyzed in Part II of this paper. 
The results of this analysis show that for long trans- 
mission lines the / constant should be small, and the n 
constant large; and for short transmission lines, that 
the resistance should be made as small as practicable, 
and that the reactance be equal to »/3 times the 
resistance. It becomes necessary, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish between the cases where the reactance of the 
transmission line is large or small in comparison with 
the resistance. In general, the reactance of a trans- 
mission circuit will decrease very slowly with increase 
in conductor size, whereas the conductivity increases 
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directly. Consequently, for large capacity, high-volt- 
age circuits, the reactance becomes several times the 
resistance, and this case will be considered first. 

In general, the power limits of a transmission system 
are increased by the use of larger conductors or in- 
creased voltage. However, at any given voltage, an 
indefinite increase in conductor size will not increase the 
power limits proportionately, because of the slight 
effects on the / and n constants, or in other words, 
when the resistance becomes negligible in comparison 
with the reactance, and the reactance is only slightly 
reduced. Curves B and C of Fig. 4 show the two power 
limits for a group of 3-phase, 60-cycle transmission 
lines, 250 miles in length, operated with 220 kv. at both 
supply and receiver ends. It will be noted that the 
increase in size of copper conductor from 600,000 
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Fig. 4—ReELaTioN oF Power Limits To CoNnpucToR SiIzE 

This diagram is based on transmission lines, 250 miles in length, with 3- 
phase, 60-cycle supply, and 21 ft. equivalent spacing, with 220 kv. main- 
tained at the supply. Curve ‘‘A’’ shows the maximum power limit with 
unrestricted receiver voltage and condenser capacity, Curves ‘‘B’’ and ‘*C"’ 
show the maximum power limit, and power limit at the envelope respectively 
for the condition with 220 ky. maintained at both supply and receiver. 
The difference between curves ‘‘A’’ and “‘B”’ or ‘‘C’’ indicates the limitation 
in the transmission of power due to the reactance of the transmission circuit 
with 60-cycle supply. 


cir. mils to 2,000,000 cir. mils only increases the maxi- 
mum power limit about 20 per cent. Therefore, it is 
apparent that the conductor size should not be in- 
creased indefinitely, except to economically reduce the 
power loss consistent with the increased cost of line. 
In a high-voltage transmission system, the corona 
effect may require a conductor size above which no 
appreciable gain in power limits will be obtained. 
Curve A of Fig. 4, has been plotted as a matter of 
interest to show the maximum power that can be 
transmitted with unlimited receiver voltage and syn- 
chronous condenser capacity. This curve is given by 
equation 35 in Part II. By reducing this equation to 
the short line case, equation 36, it will be seen that 
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under these conditions of operation, the maximum power 
is only limited by the resistance of the line as in the case 
of direct current, the reactance of the line being offset 
by the leading power factor of the load and high 
receiver voltage. With small conductor sizes, the 
resistance is the determining factor of the power trans- 
mitted, so that all limits approach curve A, but with 
increased conductor size and limited receiver voltage 
the power transmitted is determined by the reactance, 
so that for large conductor sizes, there is a very large 
difference from curve A. 

One method for increasing the power limit of a single 
circuit involves the use of a divided conductor. The 
arrangement would be similar to that proposed by 
Percy H. Thomas in a discussion on the “Critical 
Load’” of a transmission line. The increase in the 
power limit that may be accomplished by this method 
is determined by the limitation in the separation of the 
individual conductors due to the formation of corona. 
Wherever practicable, the maximum number of cir- 
cuits should be employed. For example, double-cir- 
cuit tower lines instead of single-circuit tower lines, 
should be used, thus greatly increasing the power 
limits. 

Conductor spacing has an important effect on the 
power limits; the closer the spacing, the greater the 
power limits. However, variation in the spacing of 
conductors is not a practical method of increasing the 
power limit, for the reason that the closest spacing 
consistent with the avoidance of interruption to service 
and possible operation at higher voltages in the future, 
will always be employed. 

The case in which the reactance of the transmission 
conductor is small in comparison with the resistance 
rarely occurs with 60-cycle power supply, except possi- 
bly with low-voltage, small capacity circuits, or an 
underground cable system. With 25-cycle power sup- 
ply, however, this condition is likely to occur with 
moderate capacity systems. The conditions for ob- 
taining the maximum amount of power in this case 
require that the resistance be made as low as practi- 
cable, and that the reactance be increased to equal 
1/3 times the resistance. Hence, in this particular 
case, increased spacing of the transmission conductors 
or the use of reactors with underground cable would 
result in increasing the power limits of the circuits. 

The ratio of the resistance to the reactance of a 
transmission circuit has an interesting effect on the 
power limits. If the load on a transmission circuit 
operating under constant voltage conditions is in- 
creased from no load, the receiver loads follow along 
the circle diagram, passing through the point of tan- 
gency with the envelope, and through the point of 
maximum power. If the reactance of the transmission 
circuit is several times the resistance, the power limit 
at the envelope is reached before the maximum power 
limit; on the other hand, if the reactance is small in 
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comparison with the resistance, the maximum power 
limit is reached first. Consequently, for transmission 
circuits having a low ratio of reactance to resistance, 
the special regulating characteristics of synchronous 
machines become unimportant. 

The frequency of the power supply has an important 
effect on power limits, particularly for the transmission 
of large amounts of power where high voltage and 
large-capacity circuits will be employed. For. such 
conditions, the 60-cycle reactance is many times the 
resistance, and the use of a lower frequency, for exam- 
ple, 25 cycles, would reduce the reactance and increase 
the power limit by more closely approaching the 
theoretical conditions for transmitting the maximum 
amount of power with a given conductor. The maxi- 
mum power limit for a 250-mile transmission line with 
636,000 cir. mil aluminum conductors is shown in 
Fig.45, with curve B showing the power limit for 60 
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Fig. 5—ReEwatTion or Power Limits to LenctH or TRANS- 
MISSION LINE 


These diagrams are based on a transmission circuit employing 636,000 
cir. mil aluminum conductor with 21 ft.-equivalent spacing, and with 220 
ky. maintained at the supply end. Curve ‘"A’’ shows the maximum power 
limit with 60-cycle supply with unrestricted receiver voltage and condenser 
capacity. Curve ‘‘B’’ shows the maximum power limit with 60-cycle supply 
and 220 kv. maintained at the receiver. Curve ‘‘C’’ shows the power limit 
at the envelope with 60-cycle supply and 220 kv. maintained at the receiver. 
Curve ‘‘D”’ corresponds to curve “B’’, except that the power supply is 25 
cycles. 


cycles, and curve D the corresponding power limit for 
25 cycles. It will be noted that the power limit is 
increased at the lower frequency from 385 per cent to 
65 per cent, depending upon the distance. 

The effect of considering the reactance of trans- 
formers has not been mentioned previously. It is 
evident from the preceding discussion that the addition 
of the reactance of transformers might increase the 
power limit for certain conditions, particularly on 
moderate-capacity, 25-cycle systems. 
hand, for high-capacity, high-voltage systems, such as 
the 220-kv. systems which have been proposed, the 
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addition of the transformer reactance will decrease the 
power limits appreciably. 

Within the last few years, the idea of a loaded trans- 
mission line has been developed. By this means, it is 
possible to obtain equivalent transmission constants 
which are more favorable for the transmission of 
power than those that could be obtained by modifica- 
tion in transmission line conductor spacing, arrange- 
ment or size. With a loaded transmission line, it is 
proposed to install at intervals a “lumped” impedance 
connected either in series or in parallel with sections 
of the “smooth” transmission line. For the condition 
in which the reactance of a short transmission line is 
less than 4/3 times the resistance, the power limit will 
be increased by adding series reactors connected at 
intervals in the transmission line, as proposed by 
R. A. Philip. The method of series loading with 
inductance, however, is of very limited application, 
because with the usual transmission problem, the 
reactance is already in excess of the desired amount. 

The use of shunt loading with synchronous machines 
was proposed in a paper before the A. I. E. E. in 1921, 
by F.G. Baum. This method of loading for increasing 
the power limits is, in effect, one of variable shunt 
capacity. The effect of loading a transmission line 
witheintermediate synchronous condensers which are 
controlled so as to maintain constant voltage at these 
points, is to increase the power limits of the system 
as a whole to the power limit for the individual sec- 
tions. In other words, a 500-mile transmission line 
with one intermediate loading point, in effect increases 
the amount of power that may be transmitted to that 
of a 250-mile section. In Fig. 5, curve B shows that 
the maximum power limit with 220 kv. at the supply 
and receiver ends of a 3-phase, 60-cycle, 636,000 cir. mil 
aluminum conductor transmission line is about 121,000 
kw. for the 500-mile line, and about 180,000 kw. for the 
250-mile line. Consequently, a loaded transmission 
line, 500 miles in length, would be capable of delivering 
180,000 kw., less a small amount for losses in the second 
250-miles section of the line. In order to bring out 
quantitatively the present limits of high-voltage trans- 
mission, four problems will be worked out which will 
also show the advantage of loading the transmission 
circuit. 


EXAMPLES OF HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION 


From an engineering standpoint, it is practically 
impossible to predict the limits which high-voltage 
transmission will reach. However, from a commercial 
viewpoint, 220 kv. and certainly not more than 330 
ky. will meet our requirements for some time to come, 
as good operating practise will limit the amount of 
power which should be entrusted to a single circuit. 


3. R. A. Philip, “Economic Limitations,’ A. I. E. E. 
Transactions, 1911. This proposal was based on short lines 
as the effect of capacity was neglected. 
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As the power systems grow, these limits will be raised, 
but this will be a process of considerable development. 

Assuming a tentative standard of 220 kv. as the 
present highest transmission voltage, it is interesting 
to note the characteristics of different lengths of lines. 
It has been pointed out in Fig. 5 that the power limit 
is rapidly reduced by increased distance so that con- 
siderably more power can be carried by making up a 
long line of several sections with synchronous con- 
denser loading at intermediate points. 

Table I shows the transmission constants for 250, 
500 and 750 mile lines, and Tables II, III and IV show 


TABLE I 
TRANSMISSION CALCULATIONS 


750,000 cir. mil Copper Conductor, 21 ft. 
Equivalent Spacing, 60 Cycles 


Distance, miles........ 250 500 750 
Resistance per mile....| 0.0782 0.0782 0.0782 
Reactance permile....| 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Susceptance per mile...| 0.00000542 0.00000542 0.00000542 
Z 19.55 + 7200 39.1 + j400 58.65 + 7600 
Yi 0 + 0.001355) O + j0.00271 0 + 70.004065 
A= Ay = D> 0.8675 0.5048 0.007227 
+ j0.01265 + j0.04391 + j0.07631 
B.= Bo 17.82 + j191.2) 26.08 + 7332.1] 19.02 + 7385 
(ee tg 0.000485 0.00025 0.0001986 
m =m 0.004493 0.0015 0.000008958 
Tue =n! 0.005208 0.003 0.002594 
TABLE II 


TABULATION OF CIRCLE DIAGRAM CONSTANTS FOR 
250-MILE LINE 


Es = 220,000 volts m = 0.004493 
I = 0.000485 n = 0.005208 
ER 
% of Es AR Br Cr As Bs Cs 
100 23,400 217,400 252,100 23,400 217,400 | 252,100 
90 19,000 176,100 226,900 s : 226,900 
80 15,000 139,200 210,700 £ # 201,700 
70 11,500 106,500 | 176,500 i ~ 176,500 
60 8,450 78,280 151,300 4 a 151,300 
50 5,870 54,360 126,000 ff e 126,000 
40 3,760 34,790 | 100,800 . ad 100,800 
30 2,110 19,570 75,630 ¥ 7 75,630 
20 939 8,698 50,420 fs s 50,420 
10 234 2,174 25,210 ff # 25,210 
0 0 0 0 g a 0 
TABLE III 
TABULATION OF CIRCLE DIAGRAM 
CONSTANTS FOR 500-MILE LINE 
Es = 220,000 volts m = 0.0015 
l =") 0:00025 n = 0.003 
ER 
% of Es Ar Br Cr As Bs Cs 
100 12,100 72,610 145,300 12,100 72,610 145,300 
90 9,800 58,820 130,750 e a 130,750 
80 7,740 46,470 116,200 . 3 116,200 
TABLE IV 
TABULATION OF OCIRCLE DIAGRAM 
CONSTANTS FOR 750-MILE LINE 
Es = 220,000 volts m = 0.000008958 
l = 0.0001986 n = 0.002594 
ER 
% of Es AR Br CR As Bs Cs 
100 9,615 433 .6 125,600 9,615 433.6 125,600 
90 7,786 351.2 113,000 hs 113,000 
80 6,153 277.5 100,500 - i 100,500 
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Fig. 6—Circite Diagram ror 250-Mite Transmission LINE 


This diagram is based on 750,000 cir. mil copper conductors,”21 ft. 
equivalent spacing, with 220-kv., 3-phase, 60-cycle supply. Circle 1 repre- 
sents the condition for the receiver voltage equal to the supply voltage. 
Circles 2 and 3 represent the conditions with the receiver voltage equal to 
90 and 80 per cent of the supply voltage respectively. The receiver power 
cir cles have their centers below the ‘‘X”’ axis, while the supply circles have 
their centers above the *‘X”’ axis. 
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Fig. 7—Circin Diagram ror 500-Mitze Transmission Linn 


This diagram is similar to Fig. 6, except for the increase in transmission 
distance. Curve 1 represents the receiver circle for a voltage equal to the 
supply voltage of 220 ky. Ojircles 2 and 3 represent the conditions with 
receiver voltages 90 and 80 per cent of the supply voltage respectively. 
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the circle diagram constants for these lines respectively. 
All of the previous figures except Figs. 4 and 5 have 
been plotted from the constants in Table II. The 
circle diagrams for each line have been plotted in Figs. 
6, 7 and 8 for three-voltage conditions, so as to indicate 
the general shape of the diagram with respect to the 
voltage power surface. The supply power circle dia- 
grams corresponding to the receiver power circle dia- 
grams are also plotted in Figs. 6, 7 and 8. 

Fig. 6 of the 250-mile line corresponds to the usual 
diagram for a short line indicating the amount of line 
charging kilovolt-ampere which must be taken care of. 
The diagram for the 500-mile line, Fig. 7, shows a large 
amount of charging kilovolt-ampere which completely 
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Fie. 8—Circiz Diagrams ror 750-Mite Transmission LINE 


The transmission circuit is similar to that described in Figs. 6 and 7, 
except that the distance is increased to 750 miles. Circle 1 represents the 
condition with the receiver voltage equal to 100 per cent of the supply volt- 
age of 220kv. Circles 2 and 3 represent the diagrams with receiver voltages 
of 90 and 80 per cent of the supply voltage respectively. 


overbalances the load, and requires the regulating 
equipment to handle very little reactive kilovolt-ampere 
leading. This illustrates the fact that as the length 
of line is increased, the voltage power surface is changed 
with respect to the operating range, so that in the case 
of the 500-mile line, improving the power factor to 
leading decreases the voltage at all loads and the 
operating range is at lagging power factor. This 
imposes a heavy requirement on the characteristics 
of the regulating equipment, since it must be designed 
for heavy lagging loads, and hence high reactance when, 
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in order to obtain maximum stability, the machine 
should have minimum reactance. 

In Fig. 8 for the 750-mile line, which is approximately 
one-quarter wave length for 60 cycles, the receiver must 
operate at lagging power factor, and the supply at 
leading power factor for all loads. This gives a higher 
voltage throughout the middle of the line at all loads, 
and the poor operating power factor serves to make the 
system unsatisfactory aside from all possibility of 
resonant conditions with either supply or receiver open- 
circuited or unstable operation of synchronous machines. 

From a general consideration of the characteristics 
of the line, it is apparent that the longest transmission 
section of a line should not exceed 250 miles, and shorter 
sections would be preferable to obtain a higher average 
power factor, and hence lower losses at all loads, and a 
considerable increase in the power limits and general 
stability of the system. Based on the economic num- 
per of loading points, it is estimated conservatively that 
135,000 to 150,000 kw. per circuit can be transmitted 
from any existing power supply to a load center with 
equipment commercially available. 


CONCLUSION 


To recapitulate on the points of general interest in 
transmission system design, there are several items 
to be considered: 


(1) Methods of calculation have been developed in 
the power circle diagram which accurately determines 
the maximum power limits under various circuit 
and electrical conditions. . 

(2) Two types of power limits have been discussed 
with their relation to the load and regulating equipment. 

(8) Methods of increasing the power limits have 
been discussed in transmission design. 

(4) On the basis of economy and stability of opera- 
tion, it is recommended that a single section of line 
be less than 250 miles, and longer lines loaded at 
intermediate stations with synchronous condensers so 
that no section exceeds 250 miles. 

In concluding, it is important to note the general 
application of the methods developed to any trans- 
mission layout and to the determination of the load 
capacity or synchronizing capacity between stations 
in studying the performance of a system. 


Part IT 
THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 


GENERAL CIRCUIT CONSTANTS 


In any transmission system! the relation between 
supply and receiver voltages and currents may be 
expressed in the following form: 


4. The term transmission system, as employed in this paper, 


not only includes the transmission line itself but the remainder 

of the system as well; the transmission system is equivalent to a 

general network where each branch has constant impedance 
characteristics. 
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E, = A. E,+ BI, } 

pose: CoB, + Del | (1-4) 
EB, a D; E, sae B, ip | 
J 


oe =—C,H,+A.f, 


the nomenclature for which is fully explained under 
caption ‘‘Nomenclature.’”’ These equations are in the 
familiar form in which A, B and C constants are em- 
ployed, but the D, constant has been added to provide 
for the general case. The use of A,, B,, C, and D, 
constants is required when the entire transmission 
system including transmission line and transformers is 
considered. The D, constants has a value different 
from A, for all cases where the transmission system is 
unsymmetrical about its center. 

The general circuit constants may be derived from 
the consideration of the two elementary networks, the 
series impedance Z and the shunt admittance Y, and 
their combinations in series or parallel. The value of 
the general circuit constant as applied to these ele- 
mentary networks is given in Table V. 


TABLE V 
GENERAL CIRCUIT CONSTANTS 
Series Shunt 
Constant Impedance Admittance 
Ao us i 
Bo Z (0) 
Co 8) ¥ 
Do 1 1 


Two of these elementary networks may be combined 
in series with constants, voltages and currents as indi- 
catedjin Fig. 9. The equations are as follows: 

Ey =A, B+ Bilis ) 
Tiger Bh + eee 
BE, = A,B, + Bot, 
ii C,.H:i+ Dh, 
By eliminating #, and J, from equations (5) to (8) a 
solution in the form of equations (1) and (2) may be 
obtained where: 
A, =A,A,+ B.C, 
B, = B.D, + Ac Bi 
(Ee = Ai C, Si Ci D 2 
D, = B,C,+ D, Dz 

It will be noted that for the general case of two 
elementary networks in series the constants A, and D, 
are not equal in the combined network though they are 
both equal to unity for each elementary network. 
Consideration of equations (9) to (12) show that an 
indefinite number of networks may be added in series 


(5-8) 


(9-12) 


5. These equations may be interpreted as follows: In any 
transmission system, the supply voltages varies with receiver 
voltage and current. A, and By being proportionality con- 
stants dependent upon the particular system involved. Simi- 
larly the supply current varies with receiver voltage and current, 
Co and D, being proportionality constants dependent upon 
the particular system involved. 
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and the form of equations (1) and (2) will not be 
changed. The constants of the smooth transmission 
line may be obtained with this method by combining 
an infinite number of elementary sections of series 
impedances and shunt admittances. It will also be 
noted that equations (9) to (12) cover the series com- 
binations of two general networks and the process may 
be extended to cover all cases. Hence the use of A,, 
B,, C, and D, constants is applicable to all networks 
made up of elementary networks in series. 
Elementary networks may similarly be combined in 
parallel. The equation for the case with constants, 


E, Ao By E, 
Is Co De I, 


Kia. 


A; B, Ey 
Ci, D; I; 


9—Two NeEtworkKs IN SHRIES 


voltage and currents as indicated in Fig. 10, are as 
follows: 


BE, = Ai: HE, + Bi 1,’ = A2H#,+ Bi," (13) 
| Pe Oy Je Se Bi (14) 
Te aGyby Dols (15) 
Lote =i, (16) 
Lee! =, (17) 


By. eliminating f,’, [,”, I,’ and i -” from‘equations (13) 
to (17), the equations may bejwritten in the form of 
equations (1) and (2) with: 


i¢ 
Fie. 10O—Two Networks IN PARALLEL 


4 AtBet AaB 

a B,+ B, 
BiB: 

ee een ok ae 
ee es (18-21) 
Agi Aenl Dees: 

C,=C,+ C2 + is ar y 
oe B,D,+ B.D, 
° «Bit B, 


It will be noted that for the general case of two 
elementary networks in parallel that the A, and D, 
constants are equal, and further that if two general 
networks are paralleled, the A, and D, constants are 
unequal if the same constants are unequal in either 
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branch, and the equations are similar to equations (1) 
and (2). 

By the combination of series impedances and shunt 
admittances any network may be formed. Hence the 
use of A,, B,, C, and D, constants covers the general 
case of a transmission system. 

It may be stated from an observation of equations 
(10), (11), (19) and (20) that the B, and C, constants are 
identical, whether calculated from the receiver end or 
supply end. On the other hand constants A, and D, 
when calculated from the receiver end are equal to the 
D,and A, constants respectively, when calculated from 
the supply end. 

The preceding discussion has shown the applicability 
of general circuit constants to the solution of trans- 
mission problems not only for the smooth transmission 
line itself but also for the transmission line with trans- 
formers, the loaded line and transmission lines in 
parallel. For certain important cases, the solutions of 
the general circuit constants are given in Table VI. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWER DIAGRAM 


For the analysis of the power limitations of trans- 
mission systems, the use of the power or circle diagram 
has been found very desirable. The circle diagram 
may be derived from the equations for the general case 
of transmission systems employing general circuit 
constants in the following manner; equation (1) and 
its conjugate may be written as follows: 
E = Ao E, +B, i (1) 
E,= A, Ey Bo iy (22) 
After multiplying these two equations together and 
simplifying the product by recalling that 

Be De = EZ and E, E, = EH? and E, fe = Ps He 9Q, 
the following equation may be written 7 

E? = A,A.E? = (A. Bo Si A.B.) P, +7 Q,. (A. Bo 

in A o B A) +) (23) 


= Pe 
+B.B. ( ea hipaa; ) 


The above expression may be written in the form of a 
circle as follows: 


(P, + 1E2)? + (Q, + mE?) =n EBZE2 (24) 
A,B. + AB. 
Where bps MealbeR? (25) 
% : A, Bo — Ao By 26 
CNP ET \28) 
1 
| a (27) 
V/V B.Bo 


Equation (24) is expressed in terms of line to neutral 
voltage and apparent power in each phase. For the 
usual case of three-phase transmission it is more 
convenient to use line voltage and total apparent power. 


TABLE VI—CIRCUIT CONSTANTS FOR DIFFERENT NETWORKS 
Circuit Constants 


Item 
ast Ao By Co Dy 
(a) 1 O 1 
(b) 1 O Y 1 
EY ‘ ED IEG 
(c) 1+—5 r(1+—7—) Y 145- 
A =cosh VZY B= VZ/ysinh VZy C = vVyvzsinh VZyY 
a ZY ZY? VE Z? Y2 LY, Z? Y2 
@ |-(14+45 +yesa [20+ oe +ogc5 [-¥A+o3 +aga5 Semone 
a ‘anes it) 
(e) A B+AZ, Cc A+CZ, 
(f) A+CZ, B+tAZ, CG, A 
(g) A + CZ; B+ A (Zs + Zr)e- CZs Ze 6; A+ CZ, 
Lae fh ht T. Tis as 
(h) A(i+ SWE aYe B(1+—5+) e(14 : -)4AY, A(i+ aay 
ay) 
+47, (1+— +) a +a) 
3 ERY G: LES IGS ae 
@ | 4(+—5*) B(l+—5 4) e{i + : 5) 44y A(1+ 3+) +BY, 
1 UY 1U-8VG 
beeEmey | 44 n (i  BE) 
1A DE fA 
Babs (wie!  \(0+43)+ny (+4 )]+er(04+4% ) 
+67, (1 +a = \( ote ) 
TG SEND MED es 
penn (s+ BE) (04 BE Jaan (a + BPE) (14 Be Jamis Se Yrs YI 
Ki Th WG 
: enn (42 \4 BE) 
Ty Yr {hee hrs Mie HINA 
o=c(4+7% -)(+ z 2 )+aly(+45 : yee eae : 25+) | Ry, ¥, 
ey INDY LIVE. LMEDG 
d= 4[ (1+ tH \(+ : 45 )+ny (1+ )] +av(1+ 4%) 
¥, Ze 
+o7, (1+ 2% : )Qa+ 7 -) 
4 2 
(k) Ay = Ai A2+ Ci Be Bo = Bi A2 + Di Be Co = Ai C2 + Ci De Dy = Bi C2 + Di Dz 
Co=C1+ C2 
1 fo A, Bo + Bi Ao ~— B, Bz (Ai — Az) (D2 — Dj) Te B, D2 + Di Ba 
() Ay = B,+ B, pies a aa tr sik B, +B, 1h B, + Be 
cae General Equations E, = Ay E, + Bol 
Boe Se, Ipits Cp Ep Apaney 
Transmission E, = Do) Es — Bols 
Line (T.L.) tA OR 
Nomenclature EL, = Supply Voltage to neutral 
H, = Receiver Voltage to neutral 
A,B,C,A he Z A,B,C,A ABCA Trip J Trp I; = Supply Current per line 
E, E,| | Es E, E, Y¥r¢ E I, = Receiver Current per line 
T.L. and Series T.L. and Series Pee cree Z = Total Impedance 


Z at Receiver Z at Supply 


at Receiver 
(h) 


T L. and Series 
Z at Both Ends 
Transmission 
Systems in Series 
See Fig. 9 


Transmission 
Systems in Parallel 
See Fig. 10 


(I) 


T.L. with Transformers at Both Ends 


Y = Total Admittance 

[T = Transformer impedance 

sand r subscripts refer to supply and 
receiver ends 
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For this condition equation (24) becomes: 
(Pr + | Er?)? + (Qr + m Ex*)? = WE? bs? (28) 
the equation of the Receiver Power Circle Diagram. 


The circle diagram is plotted with real power along 
the X axis and with reactive power along the Y axis. 
A point in the first quadrant represents Pr +7 Qr, 
a positive load at lagging power factor. Some prefer 
to plot the power diagram with positive values of Pr 
+ 7 Qe representing leading power factor. The A. I. 
EK. E. Standardization Rules do not cover the method of 
plotting power diagrams. However, if the voltage 
vector is chosen as reference then positive values of 
P +j7Q should represent lagging power factor. Also 
it would appear that the following expressions are 
mutually consistent when positive numerical values 
represent lagging power factor: 

R + 7X for impedance 

I,— 71» for current 

P+jQ for power 
For the receiver power circle the center is located at 
— | Ex’, — m E:? and the radius is equal to n Er Es. 

The scale for the circle diagram from Equation (28) 
is expressed in volt amperes which is usually changed 
to kilovolt-amperes for plotting. 

The corresponding circle diagram for the load at the 
supply end and for definite supply and receiver voltages 
may be derived in a similar manner from equation (3). 
The equation for the supply power circle diagram is as 
follows: 

(Ps —[’ E's”)? 5 (Qs —m' Es?)? as (n’ Es Er)? (29) 
which represents a circle with center at l' E;*, m’ Es? 
and with radius equal to n’ Er Es. 


D, Bs + DIB. 
Where Vy — aoe ee (30) 
f , - D.Bo— DoBo 
it ak ak 0g; Ae (31) 
1 
Y= ——— (32) 
4? Bs Bo 


It should be noted that the constants given by equa- 
tions (25-27) are the same as those given above by 
equations (30-32) except that the A, and D, constants 
are used respectively. 


FORMULAS FOR POWER LIMITS 


The formulas for determining the power limits for 
different conditions can be derived from the equation 
of the Receiver Power Circle Diagram. The relation 
between thereceiver apparent power, supply and receiver 
voltageis givenby equation (28). If unlimited conden- 
ser capacity at the receiver is considered available then 


6. See Discussion by J. R. Dunbar and H. B. Dwight, 
A. I. E. E. Journat December 1922, page 1027. 
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for maximum power the condenser capacity Qe may be 
chosen as equal to (— m E,?) and equation (28) may be 
reduced to the following form— 

Pr =nExEs— | Ex? (33) 


This equation shows that the receiver power is unlimited 
if the supply voltage is not restricted in value. Hence 
the formulas for power limits are based on a fixed 
supply voltage. By differentiating equation (33) with 
respect to Pr and Hr and considering H's as a constant 
the value of Hx for maximum power is obtained which is 


Robe Es (34) 


n 
Ze 
Hence the theoretical maximum power that may be 
delivered over a given transmission system is given by — 
the following equation— 


n? 
Pi= SE Es? (35) 
which for short lines reduces to the familiar form of 
Es? 
Pr = 1R (36) . 


The formulas for the theoretical maximum power 
derived above assumes a fixed supply voltage and a 
receiver voltage unrestricted in value. In the practical 
case, however, the receiver voltage must be restricted 
to a value approximately equal to the supply voltage. 
If the receiver voltage is made equal to the supply 
voltage then the expression for maximum power under 
this condition may be derived from equation (33) with 
the following result: 


Pie (n — l) Es (37) 

which for short lines becomes 
ae ne eae Es (38) 

R2 ~ X2 


The formulas given above have been derived on the 
assumption that condenser capacity was available to 
deliver the maximum power over the transmission line 
for the different voltage conditions. It is sometimes 
desirable to determine the maximum power that may be 
delivered over a circuit without condensers. The 
maximum power for this condition is obtained graphic- 
ally by the intersection of a line corresponding to the 
power factor of the receiver load and the envelope of 
the receiver circles as shown in Fig. 3. The equation 
of the envelope is obtained by taking the partial deriva- 
tive of equation (28) with Hz as the parameter and 
eliminating Hz between the new equation (39) and the 
original equation (28). 

2 Pal +- 20? Hr? 4- 2Qem + 2m EY? = n? Es? (39) 


The equation of the envelope of the receiver circles 
is as follows: 
4m P2+42PQ2—8lmPrQret+4ln? Es Pr 


+4mnr E?Q2— Est = 0 (40) 
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The maximum load at any power factor with Qz = 0 Pr 
may be obtained by eliminating Qz from equation (40) 
and solving for Pz which gives 


ee V(P? + m*) (1 + 6) — (L+ Om) 
2 (m— 61)? 
The maximum load at unity power factor that may 


be delivered over a given line with fixed supply voltage 
is obtained by letting 6 = 0 in equation (41) which gives 


n? Hs? (41) 


ai gl ape oad 
Puta el tells i n? Ee (42) 
2m? 
which for short lines reduces to 
/ Rk? + X?—R 
Jigs © 1 Meee Ma ey £1 
2 X? ) 


The envelope also determines the power limit for a 
regulated transmission system employing synchronous 
apparatus of negligibly small capacity at the receiver. 
The power limit at the envelope is the point common to 
the particular circle corresponding to the supply and 
receiver voltages and the envelope of thereceiver circles. 
This point is obtained from the simultaneous equations 
(28) and (40). In solving these equations it was found 
convenient to use the center of the receiver circle as 
origin and to rotate the axes using the following 
substitution: 


Wil Zm 
JPR, Se ee SS | 2 (44) 
/ 2 + m JP + m 
Wm Zl 
VY t+ m VYP+ m 


The solution of the equation to determine the power 
limit at the point on the envelope and a particular 
circle in Fig. 3, gives the following value for 
n? Hs? 
2/2 + m 
The corresponding value of Px is as follows: 
Pr =—1E2 


nl Ks? +m VA n? Bs? Bx? (P => mM?) — nt Es* 
2 (2 + m®) (47) 


Although the above expression is rather complicated, 
there is fortunately a simple graphical construction for 
obtaining the value of Px. This construction is based 
on equation (46), and it is necessary only to measure 
from the center of the receiver circle a distance 


n? Es? 
2/2 + mi 
to erect a perpendicular WC. The intersection of the 
perpendicular with the particular voltage circle gives 
the power limit at the envelope as shown in Fig. 3. 
In order to emphasize the significance of the several 


formulas for Power Limits it is convenient to summarize 
them as follows:— 


a 


O= 
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Equation 35. Maximum power that can be trans- 
mitted with unlimited receiver voltage and condenser 
capacity. (Regulated system). 

Equation 37. Maximum power that can be trans- 
mitted with unlimited condenser capacity but with the 
receiver voltage equal to the supply voltage. (Regu- 
lated System) 

Equation 41. Maximum power that can be trans- 
mitted at any given power factor with the resulting 
receiver voltage condition at the envelope (Unregulated 
System). 

Equation 47. Maximum power that can be trans- 
mitted at the envelope with any given supply and 
receiver voltage condition. 

Synchronous condensers may be required to main- 
tain the receiver voltage assumed. 


EFFECT OF VARIATION IN CIRCUIT CONSTANTS 
ON POWER LIMITS 


The formulas for the Power Limits have been 
derived and the effect of changes in circuit constants on 
these limits will next be considered. Equation (35) shows 
that with unrestricted receiver voltage that (1) for long 
transmission lines the values of J should be made small 
and the value of » should be made large, (2) for short 
lines the resistance should be made as small as possible 
in order to transmit the maximum amount of power. 

For the condition with equal supply and receiver 
voltage but with unrestricted condenser capacity, the 
equation (37) shows that n should be made large and 
1 should be made small. For this same condition the 
solution of equation (37) with (1) the resistance R 
assumed fixed, the value of X should equal ./3R 
and (2) with the reactance X assumed fixed, the value 
of R should equal (= X/./3) and for the practical 
case R should have as small a positive value as possible. 

The effect of variation in the value of the circuit 
constants on the envelope will next be considered. For 
the condition with unrestricted receiver voltage and 
condenser capacity it may be shown that the maximum 
value of the envelope coincides with the power limit 
and the formulas for this condition are the same as 
derived for power limit, namely, equation (35) and 
(36). Hence for this condition the value of » should 
be made large and the value of / should be made small, 
which for short lines reduces to the requirement that 
the resistance should be made small. 

For the condition with equal supply and receiver 
voltage the maximum load from the standpoint of the 
envelope is given by equation (47) with Ex = Es. 
For short lines this condition reduces to the following 
expression 

(a vV3xX—-k Es? 
2 (R? + X?*) 
For the practical cases of positive values of X and R 
the value of Pris a maximum with R as small as possible 
and with X = /3R. 


(48) 
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NOMENCLATURE X = Circuit reactance per phase 
Z = Circuit impedance per phase 
Y = Circuit admittance per phase 
A., B.,C.,D. = General circuit constants for funda- 
mental equations. See Table 6 for 
different networks 
l,m, n = Receiver circle diagram circuit 


The following nomenclature has been used in this 
article: 
Es = Supply line voltage 
E, = Supply voltage to neutral 
Er = Receiver line voltage 
E, = Receiver voltage to neutral 


I, = Supply current per line constants f AvTES 

I, = Receiver current per line l’, m', n’ = Supply circle diagram circuit con- 
Pz = Three-phase power in watts stants — : 

P, = Phase to neutral power in watts Ar, Br, Ce = Receiver circle diagram constants 

Qz = Three-phase reactive volt-amperes As, Bs, Cs = Supply circle diagram constants 

@, = Phase to neutral reactive volt-amperes Discussion 


R = Circuit resistance per phase For discussion of this paper see page 71. 
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Review of the Subject.—A method of determining the power 
and voltage stability limit of a transmission system taking into 
account the characteristics of the synchronous condenser and load 
in conjunction with the characteristics of the line is described. 

The power limit of a straight 500-mile transmission line is calcu- 
lated by this method. The power limit is also calculated for the 
same line with a synchronous condenser at the mid-point which 
divides the line into two sections. The addition of the synchronous 
condenser at the mid-point increased the power limit 42 per cent. 

Tests were made on a 625 kv-a. transmission system operated at 
2300 volts to determine experimentally the power and voltage stability 
limit of a transmission line with a synchronous condenser at the 
mid-point. The tests check closely with the calculated values. 

Tests on hunting caused by prime mover pulsations, line charac- 
teristics and voltage regulator adjustment were made. 

Tt was found that the damper windings on synchronous condensers 
do not have much effect in reducing hunting, particularly at resonant 


INTRODUCTION 


UE to the rapid growth in the use of electrical 
energy economic conditions have made it neces- 
sary to consider the transmission of large blocks 

of power over great distances. Theoretical investi- 
gations of these transmission problems have indicated 
that there is a definite limit to the amount of power 
which can be transmitted over a given line. 

On high-voltage transmission lines this limit is 
determined principally by the reactance, which is 
large as compared to the resistance, on account of the 
wide conductor spacing. Previous investigations have 
mainly considered the limitations of the transmission 
line alone. In an actual transmission system the 
nature of the load and the size and characteristics of the 
synchronous condensers must be taken into account in 
determining the maximum amount of power which can 
be transmitted without hunting, loss of synchronism, 
or voltage instability taking place. 

The maximum amount of power which can be trans- 
mitted over a given line may be increased by “loading 
the line” with synchronous condensers at intermediate 
points. The use of synchronous condensers in this 
manner was given consideration for the transmission 
lines from the St. Lawrence and Niagara developments 
of the Superpower Survey. This subject has been 
presented before the Institute by F. G. Baum in a paper 
published in the August 1921 A. I. E. E. JOURNAL. 

The present paper covers an investigation, supple- 
mented by actual tests, of the factors affecting the 
stability of transmission systems. The tests were made 
on two artificial “‘7’’ transmission lines which were 
built up of resistors, reactors, and static condensers, 
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points. There was practically no difference between the standard 
high-resistance windings used for starting purposes and low resistance 
copper damper windings. 

On a high-resistance and low-reactance transmission line hunting 
was found to occur at high condenser field excitations. The addi- 
tion of reactance stabilized the system. On high-voltage transmission 
lines the reactance is high as compared to resistance and no diffi- 
culty from hunting due to line characteristics is to be expected. 

A loose adjustment of the voltage regulator dash pot was found 
to set up hunting. 

Short circuits were applied through reactance to a system carrying 
load to determine the severity and duration of a short circuit re- 
quired to cause the system to pull out of synchronism. 

The time element between the application of the short circuit and 
pull out was found to be due to the time required to reduce the voltage 
to a point where the power limit of the system was exceeded at the 
reduced voltage. 


and operated normally at 2380 volts. Power was 
obtained from a 625-kv-a. generator and two 425-kv-a. 
synchronous condensers were available, thus permitting 
the “loaded line” operation to be tested. Standard 
voltage regulators of the vibrating type were used with 
the generator and each of the synchronous condensers. 
The tests were carried out on a large scale so that 
results comparable with those in actual operation could 
be obtained. 


DETERMINATION OF THE POWER LIMITATIONS OF A 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 


Use of circle diagrams. Power Limit of Transmission 


Line Alone. 


An actual transmission line with its step-up and step- 
down transformers is quite a complicated network, 
since it involves series impedances and exciting ad- 
mittances of the transformers in addition to the dis- 
tributed resistance, inductance, and capacity of the line 
itself. The characteristics of this complicated network 
can conveniently be represented by means of circle 
diagrams. An exact method of combining the con- 
stants of the line with those of the transformers to 
obtain the general circuit constants of the entire net- 
work is described in the companion paper entitled 
“Power Limitations of Transmission Systems.” From 
the general circuit constants thus derived the mathe- 
matically exact circle diagrams can be obtained. The 
method of calculating circle diagrams and their charac- 
teristics has been covered in other papers! and there- 


1. R. A. Philip, Economic Limitations to Aggregation of 
Power Systems, 1911, A. I. E. E. 

H. B. Dwight’s book on “‘Constant Voltage Transmission” 

R. D. Evans & H. K. Sels, Elec. Journal for July, August, 
Dee. 1921 and February 1922. 
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fore only a brief review of their characteristics will be 
given. 

Consider the conditions at the receiver end of the 
transmission system shown in Fig. 1, with the generator 
voltage regulator set to maintain a constant voltage of 
100 per cent at the supply end of the line. If the volt- 
age regulator for the synchronous condenser is set to 
maintain the same voltage (100 per cent) at the receiver 
end of the line independent of the load, then as the 
kilowatts drawn over the line are gradually increased 


Receiver 

End Measurements made here of :- 
Pp = Kilowatts Transmitted 
E,= Receiver Voltage which is held 
Constant by Synchronous Condenser 
Q p= Reactive Kilovolt-Amperes drawn 
over the line to maintain E, constant 


dé 
Generators Z To Load ar cee ented with changes in Kilowatts 


Supply 
End 
Transmission Line 
Voltage im 
held Constant, 
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[bi og Kilowatts 
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Fig. 1—RecrtverR VoLTAGE CrrcLe FOR THE LINE SHOWN 


ABOVE 


the reactive kilovolt-amperes drawn over the line must 
be varied to maintain the receiver voltage constant. 
The relation between kilowatts and reactive kilovolt- 
amperes for a constant receiver voltage isa circle whose 
center has the coordinates A, and B, and whose radius 
iss. 

The maximum amount of power which can be 
delivered over the line with 100 per cent voltage main- 
tained at both ends of the line is indicated on the circle 
diagram. It should be noted that the line is unable to 
deliver more than the maximum kilowatts shown even 
though normal voltage is maintained at both the supply 
and receiver ends of the line. Power is transmitted over 
the line due to a difference in phase between the supply 
and receiver voltages. The power limit of the line 
itself as determined from the receiver circle diagram 
corresponds to the point at which a further increase in 
the phase displacement between the ends of the line 
results in a decrease in the amount of power which can 
be delivered. 

With the supply voltage still maintained at 100 per 
cent and the synchronous condenser voltage regulator 
set to maintain 90 per cent voltage at the receiver end 
of the line the relation between kilowatts and reactive 
kilovolt-amperes at the receiver is still a circle, the 


2 
coordinates of its center being (=) = 81 per cent of 


the Ar and Br for the 100 per cent receiver circle. 
The radius is reduced to 90 per cent of the Cx for the 
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100 per cent circle. In this manner a family of circles 
showing the relation between kilowatts and reactive 


. kilovolt-amperes at the receiver for different receiver 


voltages with a constant supply voltage can be drawn. 
Fig. 16 shows the 90—100—110 per cent receiver circles 
for one of the line conditions tested and Fig. 2 shows a 
large number of receiver circles for a typical 250-mile 
transmission line. The relation between kilowatts and 
reactive kilovolt-amperes at the supply end of the line 
is also a circle. The supply circle for 100 per cent 
receiver voltage is also shown on Fig. 2. ; 

The maximum amount of power at various constant 
receiver voltages, which the line (with transformers) 
considered by itself can deliver, may be determined from 
the receiver circle diagrams. The power limit of the 
entire system, taking into account the characteristics 
of the apparatus connected to the line will, in general, 
be less than the power limit of the line alone. 

Power Limit of Entire System. Stability of Receiver 
Voltage. The necessity for considering the character- 
istics of the synchronous condensers and load as wellas the 
characteristics of the line in determining the maximum 
amount of power which a system can deliver has alreadA 
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Fig. 2—ReEcrEIvVER CIRCLES 


250-mile transmission line with stepdown transformers, 

750,000 cir. mil copper, 19 ft. equivalent spacing, 150,000 kv-a. trans- 
former bank. Supply voltage constant at 220 kv. 

Receiver voltages expressed in per cent of 220 ky. 


been pointed out. The power limitations and stability 
of the receiver voltage are so closely related that it is 
best to consider them at the same time. When a 
constant amount of power is being delivered at the 
receiver, the usual conception is that an increase in 
lagging kilovolt-amperes drawn over the line will de- 
crease the receiver voltage, or conversely, an increase in 
leading kilovolt-amperes will increase the receiver 
voltage. On most transmission lines this is not true 
beyond a certain load. 


3 
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Fig. 2 shows the receiver circle diagram for a 250 
mile transmission line with step-down transformers 
included as a part of the line. The voltage has been 
assumed to be held constant at 220 ky. at the high- 
tension side of the step-up transformers.. The various 
circles show the relations between kilowatts and 
reactive kilovolt-amperes for different voltages at the 
receiver end expressed as a percentage of 220 ky. 

It is apparent that, with a constant kilowatt load 
being transmitted, the receiver voltage (with constant 
supply voltage) depends on the reactive kilovolt- 
amperes drawn over the line. For a particular load 
this relation can be determined from the receiver 
circles in Fig. 2, for example, at 175,000 kw. the 90 per 
cent circle requires 105,000 kvy-a. leading, the 100 per 
cent circle requires 90,000 kv-a. leading and the 110 
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voltage, which is exactly the reverse of the usual action. 
If an increase in excitation of the synchronous con- 
densers were always accompanied by an increase in the 
leading kilovolt-ampere drawn over the transmission 
line, the operation of the voltage regulator set to main- 
tain 100 per cent voltage, would become unstable at 
175,000 kw., because with a drop in voltage the regula- 
tor would increase the condenser excitation, causing 
more leading kilovolt-amperes to be delivered and still 
further decreasing the line voltage. However, voltage 
instability in general does not occur at this point be- 
cause, as will be shown later, an increase in excitation of a 
synchronous condenser is not always accompanied by an 
increase in the leading kilovolt-amperes delivered by the 
condenser, or if operating in the lagging kilovolt-ampere 
range of the condenser an increase in excitation does not 
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Curves show variation in receiver voltage with reactive 
Curves obtained from Fig. 2. 
-——-—— Curves show variation in synchronous condenser voltage 
Condenser voltage 


ky-a. at the receiver for constant kw. loads. 


with reactive kv-a. For constant field currents. 
and receiver voltages of the line are identical. 


Curve A B is the locus of points of tangency between line and synchron- 
This is the actual pull-out point locus for the system. 


ous condenser curves. 
It is impossible to operate below A B. ‘ 


per cent circle requires 100,000 kv-a. leading. The 
power limit of the line alone when transmitting 175,000 
kw. occurs at point x when the receiver voltage has 
been reduced to 86 per cent. The reactive load then is 
145,000 kv-a. leading. The curves drawn in full on 
Fig. 3 were derived from Fig. 2 in the foregoing manner 
and show the relation between receiver voltage and 
reactive kilovolt-amperes at a number of constant loads. 

Referring to Fig. 8, when a 175,000 kw. are being 
delivered at 100 per cent voltage 90,000 leading kilo- 
volt-ampere must be drawn over the line to maintain 
this voltage. It appears that at 90,000 kilovolt- 
amperes leading a considerable fluctuation in receiver 
voltage could take place, namely, from 98 per cent to 
102 per cent. Below 100 per cent voltage an increase 
in leading kilovolt-amperes produces a decrease inreceiver 


Fia. 4—Recetver Crrcies 


500-mile transmission line with stepdown transformers; 
750,000 cir. mil copper, 19 ft. equivalent spacing; 90,000 
ky-a. transformer bank; supply voltage constant at 220 kv.; 
receiver voltages expressed in per cent of 220 kv. 


always reduce lagging kilovolt-amperes drawn over the 
line as will be shown later. A 500-mile line would be 
inoperative if this were true. 

From the circle diagrams for the receiver end of 
a 500-mile transmission line shown by Fig. 4 it may be 
noted that a load of 100,000 kw. an increase in the 
lagging in the kilovolt-amperes, or what amounts to the 
same thing a decrease in the leading kilovolt-amperes, 
will actually raise the receiver voltage. The curves 
shown in full lines in Fig. 5 were obtained from the 
receiver circles in Fig. 4 by plotting the relation between 
receiver voltage and reactive kilovolt-amperes at a 
number of constant kilowatt loads in the same manner 
as previously described in detail for the 250-mile line. 
When delivering 50,000 kw. at 100 per cent voltage 
50,000 lagging kilovolt-amperes are required. At this 
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point with the lagging kilovolt-amperes remaining very 
nearly constant at 50,000 kilovolt-amperes a variation of 
the receiver voltage from 94 per cent to 102 per cent 
could take place. If voltage instability occurred at 
this point as might be expected from acursory considera- 
tion of the synchronous condenser characteristics, only 
50,000 kw. could be delivered over the line. Actually 
there will be no difficulty in operating at this point 
because with other factors such as the excitation of the 
synchronous condensers remaining constant the fluctua- 
tion in voltage is always accompanied by a variation 
in reactive kilovolt-amperes and this variation tends to 
prevent the change in voltage. 

To determine the point at which voltage instability 
will occur it is necessary to devise some means of 
plotting the variation in receiver voltage with a change 
in synchronous condenser excitation at different kilo- 
watt loads. The fundamental condition for successful 
voltage regulator operation is that an increase in the 
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500-mile line with stepdown transformers and two 17,000-kv-a. lead and 
30,000 ky-a. lag synchronous condensers. 
Curves show variation in receiver voltage with reactive 
ky-a. at the receiver for constant kw. loads. Curves obtained from Fig. 
4. Load is 100 per cent power factor at all voltages. 
-——-—— Curves show variation in synchronous condenser voltage 
with reactive kv-a. for constant field currents. The condenser voltage 
and the receiver voltage of the line are identical. 


condenser field excitation should always be accom- 
panied by an increase in the receiver voltage, or con- 
versely a decrease in excitation should lower the 
voltage. 

In investigating the relation between receiver voltage 
and condenser excitation a load, whose kilowatts 
remain constant and at 100 per cent power factor inde- 
pendent of the voltage, will be used for convenience. 
Synchronous motor load simulates such a load in that 
the kilowatts are independent of the voltage since the 
load remains constant as long as the frequency (speed) 
does not change. The power factor will of course vary 
with the voltage provided the field excitation is con- 
stant. The hypothetical 100 per cent power factor 
load is only used for convenience and modifications to 
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take care of practical cases will be introduced after the 
theory is developed. 

Since the load power factor is always constant at 
100 per cent, all of the reactive kilovolt-amperes re- 
quired to maintain the line voltage comes from the 
synchronous condenser. Referring to the sketch on 
Fig. 4, when constant voltage is maintained at the 
supply end of the line the conditions at the receiver 
end of the line are completely determined provided the 
following quantities are known: 

Px—The kw. transmitted over the line. 

E x—The receiver voltage. 

Qx—The reactive kilovolt-amperes drawn over the 
line to maintain the voltage. 

Likewise the synchronous condenser point of opera- 
tion is determined by the following variables: 

I, —The field current. 

Ex—The terminal voltage. 

Qx—The reactive kilovolt-amperes supplied by the 
condenser. 

The reactive kilovolt-amperes drawn over the line 
and the reactive kilovolt-amperes delivered by the 
condenser are equal since the load has been assumed to 
remain at 100 per cent power factor. The terminal 
voltage of the condenser is also identical with the 
receiver voltage of the line. This suggests plotting for 
the line a family of curves showing the variation in 
receiver voltage with reactive kilovolt-amperes at a 
number of kilowatt loads and superposing on them 
another family of curves which show the terminal 
voltage of the synchronous condenser plotted against 
the reactive kilovolt-amperes delivered by the condenser 
at a number of different field currents. Such a dia- 
gram could then be used to determine the change in 
receiver voltage and reactive kilovolt-amperes drawn 
over the line when the field current of the condenser is 
varied while the kilowatts transmitted remain constant. 
Similarly, a study of variations in the receiver voltage 
and reactive kilovolt-amperes for a constant value of 
field current as the power drawn over the line is changed 
will be of value. 

The curves in Fig. 5 drawn in full lines show the 
relation between the receiver voltage and reactive 
kilovolt-amperes at the end of the500-mile transmission 
line in Fig. 4. The chain dotted curves show the 
relation between synchronous condenser voltage,which 
is the same as the line receiver voltage, and the reactive 
kilovolt-amperes delivered by the condenser at anumber 
of different field currents. These curves are for two 
synchronous condensers operating in parallel, each 
having a rating at 100 per cent voltage of approximately 
30,000 kv-a. lagging at the minimum excitation and 
17,000 kv-a. leading at the maximum excitation. The 
method of obtaining these curves from the no-load 
and zero per cent power factor saturation curves of a 
synchronous condenser will be described subsequently. 

When supplying a constant load of 50,000 kw. the 
receiver voltage will be 95 per cent when the syn- 
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chronous condenser excitation is 50 amperes. This 
corresponds to point a on Fig. 5. With the load 
remaining constant at 50,000 kw. and the excitation 
of the synchronous condenser increased to 100 amperes, 
the receiver voltage will rise to point b or 106 per 
cent. Notice during this change in voltage the lagging 
kilovolt-amperes remained practically constant at 50,000 
ky-a. Voltage instability does not occur even though a 
large change in voltage can occur with the lagging kilo- 
volt-amperes constant, because a considerable changein 
excitation of the synchronous condenser is required to 
produce the change in voltage. 

To investigate the variation in voltage with variation 
of load in kilowatts when the excitation of the syn- 
chronous condenser is constant, consider the operation 
at point “‘b,”” which corresponds to 50,000 kw. at 106 
per cent voltage with 100 amperes of synchronous con- 
denser excitation. Keeping the synchronous condenser 
excitation constant at 100 amperes and gradually in- 
creasing the load from 50,000 to 75,000 kw. point c is 
reached by following the 100 ampere field current curve 
as the load is increased. During this change in load 
the receiver voltage dropped from 106 per cent to 
90 per cent. 

Starting at point c and keeping the load constant 
at 75,000 kw. the voltage will rise from 90 per cent to 
104 per cent if the excitation is increased from 100 
amperes to 150 amperes. It should be noted partic- 
ularly that the lagging kilovolt-amperes has been 
increased from 31,500 kv-a. to 34,400 kv-a., that is, 
an increase in the lagging kilvolt-amperes drawn over 
the line actually increased the receiver voltage. By 
keeping the load constant and increasing the excitation 
to 250 amperes the voltage will rise to 122 per cent. 
In Table A the variation in receiver voltage and re- 
active kilovolt-amperes drawn over the line as the 
synchronous condenser excitation is changed from 100 
to 250 amperes with a constant load of 75,000 kw. is 
tabulated from the points taken on the 75,000-kw. 
curve. 


TABLE A 
Kw. Syn. Cond. *Receiver Lagging Lagging 
Load Field Amps. Voltage Ky-a. Current 
75,000 100 90% 31,500 91.6 amps. 
75,000 150 104% 34,400 86.5 o 
75,000 200 114.5% 34,400 78.6 & 
75,000 250 122% 33,300 71.6 s 


*100 per cent voltage = 220 kv. 


The lagging component of current drawn over the 
line, which was calculated from the receiver voltage 
and lagging kilovolt-amperes at the different points, 
is also tabulated. By increasing the receiver voltage 
from 90 per cent to 104 per cent, the lagging kilovolt- 
amperes drawn over the line are increased from 31,500 
to 34,000 kv-a. while the lagging current drawn over the 
line decreased from 91.6 amperes to 86.5 amperes. The 
decrease in lagging current drawn over the line as the 
synchronous condenser excitation is increased accounts 
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for the rise in line voltage even though the lagging kilo- 
volt-amperes goes up. The lagging kilovolt-amperes 
increase because the line voltage is going up faster 
than the lagging current is going down. 

Assume that the load is constant at 87,500 kw. and 
the condenser field excitation is 200 amperes, thus 
giving a receiver voltage of 105.5 per cent. If the 
power remains constant and the field excitation of the 
condenser is gradually decreased to 155 amperes point 
d will be reached and the voltage will be 85.5 per cent. 
At this point the line and synchronous condenser 
characteristic curves are tangent, and the voltage will 
be unstable because, with a constant condenser exci- 
tation of 155 amperes and a practically constant load 
of 87,500 kw. the voltage and the reactive kilovolt- 
amperes would fluctuate in the region from e to f. 

If it were possible to get beyond the point of tan- 
gency between the two families of curves an increase in 
synchronous condenser excitation would actually de- 
crease the receiver voltage, for example, an increase in 
the excitation from 155 to 200 amperes would reduce 
the voltage from 84.5 per cent to 73.5 per cent, with 
the load remaining constant at 87,500 kw. A still 
further increase in the excitation to 350 amperes would 
reduce the receiver voltage to 68 per cent as is indicated 
at point g, which corresponds to the pull-out point of 
the line alone for 68 per cent voltage. By referring 
to Fig. 4 it can be seen that point g corresponds to 
the maximum power point of the 68 per cent voltage 
circle. 

If a voltage regulator set to maintain 85.5 per cent 
receiver voltage at all loads were in use, the regulator 
would operate satisfactorily at all loads up to 87,500 
kw. At loads higher than this with the voltage main- 
tained at 85.5 per cent, an increase in condenser excita- 
tion would decrease the voltage, which in turn would 
cause the regulator to still further increase the excita- 
tion and the action would be cumulative until the 
voltage dropped sufficiently for pull-out to occur. 

It is even impossible in practise to get beyond point 
d with hand operation of the synchronous condenser 
field because, in order to get belowd (theload remain- 
ing constant at 87,500 kw.), thesynchronous condenser 
excitation must be decreased to 155 amperes and then 
increased. If the rheostat steps were such that the 
field current would be reduced to slightly less than 155 
amperes, for example to 150 amperes, pull-out of the 
synchronous condenser and load would take place 
because the synchronous condenser with 150 amperes 
excitation can not deliver sufficient reactive kilovolt- 
amperes required for the transmission of 87,500 kw. at 
any voltage. 

This discussion has dealt with the pull-out point of 
the entire system for a receiver voltage of 85.5 per cent. 
At a higher receiver voltage more power could be 
transmitted without this point being reached. The 
line A B (Fig. 5) is the locus of points of tangency be- 
tween the family of line characteristic curves and 
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synchronous condenser characteristic curves, and is 
therefore the locus of pull-out points of the entire 
system for different receiver voltages. 

When operating with 100 per cent receiver voltage 
107,000 kw. is the maximum power that can be trans- 
mitted because the 107,000-kw. curve becomes tangent 
to the 300-ampere excitation curve of the synchronous 
condenser. In actual operation pull-out could be 
expected to occur slightly before this point of tangency. 
For example, when operating at 100,000 kw.,and 100 per 
cent voltage, if the load suddenly increased to 107,000 
kw., the voltageregulator would not have time to make a 
corresponding increase in the excitation. This gives the 
effect of an increase in load at a constant field excita- 
tion so that the voltage would drop down enough to 
reach the point of tangency and cause pull-out to take 
place before the regulator had time to get into action. 

The locus of the pull-out points of the line alone is 
along the line C D, which corresponds to the pull-out 
point determined from the various receiver voltage 
circles shown in Fig. 4. 

The voltage regulator is not directly affected by 
the reactive kilovolt-amperes. It merely operates to 
increase the condenser excitation when the receiver 
voltage should be increased, or to decrease the excita- 
tion when the receiver voltage should be decreased. 
Fig. 5 shows the change into reactive kilovolt-ampere 
during the regulating operation, and Fig. 6, which is 
derived therefrom by eliminating the reactive kilovolt- 
amperes, shows the variation in receiver voltage with 
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These curves were obtained from Fig. 5. Curve A’ B’is the locus of 
points at which voltage instability and pull out will occur. It corresponds 
to A —Bon Fig.5. Curve C’ D’ is the locus of the maximum power points 
of the line alone as determined from the various receiver voltage circles. 
Corresponds to C —D on Figs. 4 and 5. 


condenser excitation at a number of constant kilowatt 
loads. 

The line A’—B’ in Fig. 6 corresponds to the line 
A B on Fig. 5 where voltage instability and pull-out 
of the system occur. The dotted portions of the curve 
cover the range between the lines A B and C D in Fig. 
5 where an increase in excitation would decrease the 
receiver voltage, provided it were possible to operate in 
this range. The line C’—D’ in Fig. 6 is the locus of the 
maximum power points of the transmission line (with 
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transformers, considered alone and is identical with the 
locus of maximum power points determined from the 
receiver diagrams and shown as the line C D in Fig. 4. 

The transmission line and synchronous condenser 
characteristic curves for a 250-mile line controlled by 
two synchronous condensers having a total capacity 
of 50,000 kv-a. leading and 21,000 kv-a. lagging at 
100 per cent voltage are shown by Fig.3. These curves 
are based on a hypothetical load which remains con- 
stant at 100 per cent power factor independent of the 
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Generators a 
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80 1200 ol 
POWER PASSING MID-POINT, KILOWATTS 


Fic. 7—Mip-Porint or 500-Mine Line 


220 kv. maintained at supply end of first section and receiver end of 
second section. 


voltage. The locus of the points of tangency between 
the two families of curves is shown by the dotted line 
A B and was obtained in the same manner as for the 
500-mile transmission line previously investigated. 

With the voltage maintained constant at 100 per cent 
the maximum load that can be drawn over the line is 
140,000 kw. because the maximum synchronous con- 
denser excitation is reached at this load. Pull-out 
will not occur at this point, but additional load can 
only be drawn over the line by leaving the condenser 
excitation constant at 400 amperes and allowing the 
voltage to drop as the load is increased. When the 
load reaches 155,000 kw. the voltage will be reduced 
to 89 per cent which corresponds to the point of tan- 
gency between the two families of curves and the system 
will pull out of synchronism. 

The synchronous condenser characteristics happened 


to be such that the point of tangency occurs almost — 


exactly where an increase in leading kilovolt-amperes 
drawn over the line would decrease the line voltage. 
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This is merely a coincidence and the point where the 
line curves turn back on themselves can not in general 
be considered as a point where instability will occur. 

Power Limit of Loaded Line. By “loading” the 500- 
mile transmission line covered by Fig. 4 with syn- 
chronous condensers at the mid-point, the maximum 
amount of power which can be delivered to the receiver 
end will be increased. The sketch shown on Fig. 7 
gives the schematic diagram of the system, By 
installing synchronous condensers at the mid-point, 
the 500-mile line is divided into 250-mile sections. The 
voltage is assumed to be maintained constant on the 
high-tension side of the step-up transformer at the 
supply end, thus making the two sections slightly 
different because transformers are not included with the 
first section while the step-down transformers are 
included with the second section since the voltage is 
held constant on the low-voltage side. 

As the load at the receiver end is gradually increased 
some means must be devised for determining the 
amount of reactive kilovolt-amperes which the con- 
denser at the middle of the line must supply to main- 
tain any desired value of voltage at the mid-point. 
This can be done by considering the receiver end of the 
first section and the supply end of the second section 
independently; the only tie between them being that 
their voltages are always equal and if the losses in the 
synchronous condensers are neglected the power 
delivered at the receiver end of the first section is the 
game as the power supplied to the second section. The 
reactive kilovolt-amperes will be different and the 
synchronous condenser must supply the difference in 
the reactive kilovolt-amperes required for each section. 

In determining the reactive kilovolt-amperes which 
must be supplied by the synchronous condenser at the 
mid-point under different conditions of voltage and 
load, the supply and receiver voltages at each end of the 
500-mile line will be considered as being maintained 
constant at 220 kv. as is indicated on the sketch in Fig. 
7. The losses in the synchronous condenser will be 
neglected. 

Assume that it is desired to maintain 100 per cent 
voltage at the mid-point under all loads. The reactive 
kilovolt-amperes which thesynchronous condenser must 
supply at any kilowatt load may be obtained in the 
following manner. The 100 per cent receiver circle for 
the first section (i.e. at consketchin Fig. 7) shows the 
reactive kilovolt-amperes which must be drawn over this 
section to maintain 100 per cent voltage as the power 
passing the mid-point is increased. The 100 per cent 
supply voltage circle (i. ¢. at d) for the second section 
shows the variation in reactive kilovolt-amperes taken 
by the second section with a change in power passing 
the mid-point. 


At any particular kilowatt load passing the middle. 


of the line the synchronous condenser must furnish 
the difference in reactive kilovolt-amperes between the 
100 per cent receiver and supply circles in order to main- 
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tain 100 per cent voltage. Asan example it is shown at 
bon Fig. 7 that the condenser must deliver 53,000 
kv-a. leading to maintain 100 per cent voltage at 
150,000 kw. 

To obtain a perspective of the entire situation at the 
mid-point, consideration must be given to the con- 
ditions where mid-point voltages are above and below 
100 per cent, with the voltage at both ends of the 500- 
mile line still constant at 220 kv. (100 per cent). 

As an example the conditions at 90 per cent voltage 
at the mid-point can be determined in the same manner 
as for 100 per cent voltage by drawing the 90 per cent 
receiver and supply circles for the first and second sec- 
tions respectively. As is shown at a on Fig. 7 the 
synchronous condenser must supply 75,000 kv-a. lag- 
ging to maintain 90 per cent voltage when 50,000 kw. 
are being transmitted past the middle of the line. 

By drawing a considerable number of circles and 
obtaining a large number of points in the manner just 
described, the curves drawn in full on Fig. 8 were 
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Fig. 8—Mip-Porr or 500-Minn Line 


Constant voltage = 220 kv. maintained at each end of the line. 

Ourves show relation between volts at mid-point and 
reactive kvy-a. which must be supplied by the mid-point synchronous con- 
denser for different amounts of power passing the center of the line. 
Obtained from Fig, 7. 

— to  Ourvyes show relation between synchronous condenser voltage 
and reactive kv-a,. delivered (at high voltage side of transformer bank) for 
different values of field current, 

Ourve A B is locus of points of tangency between line and synchronous 
condenser curves. It is impossible to operate below A B. 


obtained. These curves show the variation in voltage 
at the mid-point for different amounts of reactive 
kilovolt-amperes delivered by the synchronous con- 
denser at a number of different kilowatt loads passing 
the middle of the line. The kilowatts actually de- 
livered at the receiver end of the 500-mile line can be 
obtained by subtracting the losses in the second section 
from the kilowatts passing the middle of the line. 

The chain dotted curves show the characteristics 
of the synchronous condensers used at the mid-point. - 
These curves are for two synchronous condensers each 
of 30,000 kv-a. leading and 20,000 kv-a. lagging capac- 
ity operating in parallel. 

The line A B (Fig. 8) is drawn through the points 
of tangency between the two families of curves and is 
the locus of points at which voltage instability and 
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pull-out of the synchronous condenser at the mid-point 
will occur. 

™ With 100 per cent voltage maintained at the mid- 
point the limit of the synchronous condenser excitation 
is reached at 155,000 kw. corresponding to 425 amperes 
of excitation. The pull-out will not occur at this 
point and load may be increased to 165,000 kw. by 
keeping the field current constant at 425 amperes and 
allowing the voltage at the middle of the line to drop. 
At 165,000 kw. the voltage at the mid-point will have 
dropped to 89 per cent at which the line and condenser 
curves become tangent and voltage instability and pull- 
out will occur. The load at the receiver end of the 500- 
mile line at the time of pull-out is 152,000 kw. as 
obtained by subtracting the losses in the second section 
from the load of 165,000 kw. at the middle of the line. 
4, Loading the 500-mile line with 60,000 kv-a- in 
synchronous condensers at the mid-point, therefore 
increases the power limits of the system from 107,000 
kw. to 152,000 kw. an increase of 42 per cent. 

From the foregoing it may be noticed that the power 
limit of the loaded line is to a large extent determined by 
the characteristics of the synchronous condensers at 
the mid-point. If a sufficiently large synchronous 
condenser were used, the power limit of the system 
would closely approach that of the first section. 

In this investigation the voltages at both ends of 
the line were assumed to be constant. Actually the 
voltage regulators at the generator and receiver 
synchronous condenser cannot change the voltage 
instantaneously and some variation in voltage will 
occur. This does not appreciably effect the pull-out 
point as can be seen from the tests. 

Method of Investigating Different Types of Load. The 
preceding discussion was based on a kilowatt load which 
remained constant and at 100 per cent power factor 
independent of the voltage. Synchronous motors 
simulate such a load in that a change in frequency 
(speed) is required to alter the kilowatt load. A varia- 
tion in voltage merely changes the reactive kilovolt- 
amperes taken by the synchronous motors. Within 
certain limits, the same may be said of induction motor 
load. 

In investigating the pull-out point of a system whose 
entire load consists of synchronous motors with a 
synchronous condenser for regulating the voltage, no 
change need be made in the line characteristic curves 
previously used for showing the relation between 
receiver volts and reactive kilovolt-amperes at constant 
kilowatt loads. Instead of superposing on these curves 
only the synchronous condenser characteristics, a new 
-set of curves showing the variation in reactive kilovolt- 
amperes of the entire load (synchronous condenser and 
motors) with voltage at different synchronous condenser 
field excitations should be used. 

A reactor or static condenser connected in parallel 
with a synchronous condenser can be handled in the 
same manner by plotting the variation in reactive 
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kilovolt-amperes of the combination with voltage at a 
number of condenser field currents. 

Reactors, static condensers, or resistors at the load 
end of a transmission line can also be combined to form 
a part of the transmission line by use of the general 
circuit constants. New circle diagrams can then be 
calculated for the transmission line with a part of its 
load, considered as a unit, and the characteristics con- 
sidered in conjunction with those of the synchronous 
condenser. This method has the disadvantage that a 
new set of circle diagrams would be required for every 
change in load. 

Another method of handling a purely resistance load 
with the receiver voltage controlled by a synchronous 
condenser can best be illustrated by considering a 
resistance load on the 250-mile transmission line shown 
by Fig. 2. With an amount of resistance which would 
draw 100,000 kw. at 100 per cent voltage, the synchro- 
nous condenser would have tosupply 10,000 kv-a. leading 
as determined from the 100 per cent circle. With the 
same resistance remaining in use, if the voltage were 
reduced to 90 per cent, the load taken by the resistor 
will drop to 81,000 kw., and at this load the syn- 
chronous condenser must supply change to 12,500 kv-a., 
lagging to maintain 90 per cent voltage. Bycontinuing 
this process for other voltages a curve giving the variation 
in line voltage with reactive kilovolt-amperes for this 
particular value of resistance can be obtained. A family 
of such curves for different amounts of resistance at the 
load may be calculated. These curves can be used for 
investigating the stability of the system by super- 
posing on them the characteristic curves of the 
synchronous condenser in the same manner as for the 
constant power (kw.) curves drawn in full on Fig. 3. 


STABILITY TESTS ON AN ARTIFICIAL TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEM 


An artificial transmission system on a sufficiently 
large scale so that results could be obtained comparable 
with those expected in actual operation was used for 
making tests on the power limitations, voltage stability, 
hunting, and effect of short circuits in causing the 
system to pull out of step. 

Transmission System. Two artificial lines of the 
T type constructed of reactance coils, resistance grids, 
and static condensers were used. The lines were 
operated normally at 2380 volts. Power was obtained 
from a 625-kv-a. generator driven by a direct-current 
motor, which made the proportion between the capacity 
of the power plant and the load approximate that of 
an actual power system. 

Two 425-kv-a. synehronous condensers were available 
thus permitting the two transmission lines to be 
operated either alone or in series with an intermediate 
condenser station for actually testing a “‘loaded’’ line. 
Voltage regulators for use with the generator and each 
of the synchronous condensers were provided. 

Two 200-kw. synchronous motor-generator sets were 
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used as loads. 


dead load instead of loading back on the direct-current 
shop system. The fields of the direct-current generators 


Gy elat=) 


Fria. 11 


were separately excited so that the load could be varied 
gradually by raising or lowering the d-c. voltage. 

The motor-generator set used as a source of power 
‘is shown by Fig. 9, and Fig. 10 and 11 show views of the 
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The direct-current generators of these 
sets were connected to resistance racks to provide a 
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two transmission lines. Fig. 12 is a photograph of one 
of the static condenser banks. One of the synchronous 
condensers with its belted exciter is shown in Fig. 13. 

The photographs show how the reactance coils were 
grouped to minimize the mutualeffects. From measure- 
ments made during operation, it was ascertained that 
the mutual effects were negligible. The reactance and 
effective resistance of the coils at 60 cycles were ob- 
tained from measurements. It happened that the 
I? R loss and the eddy current loss at normal tempera- 


Fie. 12 


Fia, 12a 


tures were about equal thus making the effective re- 
sistance of the coils practically constant over the 
temperature range at which they were operated during 
the test. 

The resistance grids were arranged so that the 
amount of the resistance in the circuits could be varied. 
The resistance of the grids changed considerably with 
the temperature and in order to obtain the actual 
resistance the voltage drop across the grids was taken 
at each reading. In actual tests sufficient time was 
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allowed for a steady temperature state to be reached 
before any readings were taken. 

The static condensers used with each transmission 
line had a capacity of 171 kv-a. at 2380 volts as deter- 
mined from measurements. The condensers were 
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Line is three-phase. 

Z = Impedance to neutral. ‘ 

Y = Admittance to neutral of static condensers. 
Measurements made at ‘‘a’’ and “‘B’’. 


connected in star and arranged so that a smaller num- 
ber of units could be used if desired. The admittance 
to neutral of the entire bank was Y = + 7 0.0302 mhos. 

Based on the generating capacity of 625 kv-a.’ the 
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tests. The other curves drawn with equal spacing on lines parallel to bb’. 


following range of line constants was available in each 
transmission line: 

Resistance 0 per cent to 72 per cent 

Reactance 0 per cent to 134 per cent 
For comparative purposes the constants based on 
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150,000 kv-a. transmitted over 250 miles of 220 kv. 
transmission line are as follows: 

Resistance 7 per cent 

Reactance 70 per cent 

In analyzing the tests the constant field current 
characteristic curves of synchronous condenser No. 1 
and No. 2, which are identical, are required. These 
curves may be obtained from the no load and zero 
per cent power factor saturation curves shown in Fig. 
14 in the following manner. The curve e 6 is usually 
spoken of as the zero per cent power factor saturation 
curve at full-load lagging current, or looking at it from 
the other point of view the condenser is at its maximum 
excitation and delivering full-load current leading. 
Draw in the triangle abc of which ac is the reactive 
drop at 106 amperes and c 0 is the field current neces- 
sary to overcome the armature reaction at 106 amperes. 
By inverting this triangle to the position a b’ c’ the 106 
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Curves show reactive ky-a. delivered by synchronous condenser when 
field current is held constant and terminal voltage is varied. These curves 
calculated from the saturation curves on Fig. 14. 


ampere curve e’ b’ for the condenser operating under- 
excited or delivering lagging kilovolt-amperes may be 
obtained. The saturation curves for 14, 44, and 3¢ 
full-load currents at zero per cent leading and lagging 
power factor may then be drawn by spacing them at 
equal intervals along lines parallel to 6 6’. 

At a constant field current of 4 amperes the con- 
denser will deliver 26.5 amperes leading at 950 volts 
which corresponds to 44 kvy-a. leading. At 1600 volts 
the current is zero and the reactive kv-a. is therefore 
zero. At 2140 volts the current is 26.5 amperes lagging 
or the condenser is delivering 98 kv-a. lagging. The 
curves shown in Fig. 15 give the relation between 
condenser voltage and reactive kilovolt-amperes deliv- 
ered, at a number of field currents. 

Measurements of the power and reactive kilovolt- 
amperes being transmitted over the line were made at a 
andbinFig.13. Thelossesin the synchronous condenser 
are therefore included with the kilowatts transmitted 
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and the reactive kilovolt-ampere measurements in- 
clude that supplied by the synchronous motors as 
well as the synchronous condenser. 

Test No. A—1. In this test the power limit was 
determined for a transmission system having line 
characteristics similar to those of an actual 250-mile 
transmission line. The schematic diagram of the con- 
nections used in the test is shown in Fig. 13. To simu- 
late a high-voltage transmission line the resistance was 
made small compared with the reactance. 


LAGGING KILOVOLT -AMRERES 


LEADING KILOVOLT - AMPERES 


500 


200 300 400 
POWER - _ KILOWATTS 
Fig. 16—Txsr Line Sruinar To AN Actuan 250-MiLE Line 
Refer to Fig. 13 for connections. 
Z =0.80 + 712.12 ohms. 
Y = +7 0.032 mhos. 


0 100 


Supply voltage maintained constant at 2380 volts = 100 per cent. - 


Circles show relation between power and reactive kv-a. for 90 per cent, 
100 per cent, 110 per cent receiver voltages. 


Referring to Fig. 13 the impedance and admittance 
of the line to neutral were as follows: 

Z = 0.80 + 7 12.12 ohms. 

Y = +7 0.0302 mhos. 
The receiver and supply circle diagrams of the line 
calculated from these constants are shown in Fig. 16. 
In Fig. 17 the curves drawn in full show the reactive 
kilovolt-amperes which must be drawn over the line to 
maintain various receiver voltages at a number of 
kilowatt loads transmitted over the line. These 
curves were derived from Fig. 16. Superposed on these 
curves are the chain dotted curves which show the 
relation between voltage and reactive kilovolt-amperes 
delivered by the load and synchronous condenser at a 
number of condenser field currents. . 

The voltage at the receiver end of the line was 
controlled by the synchronous condenser voltage 
regulator. The two 200 kw. synchronous motor 
generator sets were used as load. 
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Readings were taken to check points on the calcu- 
lated circle diagrams (Fig. 16) and to determine the 
pull-out points: 


SUPPLY END 
(Measurements made at ‘‘a’’) 


Reading Line Reactive 
No. Volts Amps Kw. Ky-a. 

1 2380 (100%) 25.2 AT — 94 

2 « (100 %) 39.0 140 — 83 

3 «(100 %) 60.0 244 — 44 

4 “(100 %) 80.5 330 —. 4 

5 “~ (100%) 107.0 430 + 83 

6 « (100%) No readings taken. 

7 « (100%) Sy i ' 

RECEIVER END 
(Measurements made at ‘‘b’’) 
Reading Line Reactive 
No. Volts Amps. Kw. Ky-a. 

1 2380 (100%) 23.6 43 + 89 

2 « (100 %) 35.5 134 + 65 

3 « (100 %) bt 55 236 + 22 

4 “(100 %) 76.5 317 — 45 

5 = aLOO a) 103.0 400 —134 

6 « (100%) fe 432 —1i94 

7 “ (100%) | Pulled out at 450 kw. which was the aver- 
age of a number of tests made under the 
same conditions. In these tests the 
pull-out point ranged from 445 to 455 
kw. 


The above points have been plotted on the calculated 
100 per cent receiver and supply circle diagrams in 
Fig. 16. 

Until the load was increased to slightly more than 
432 kw. at the receiver, all conditions were very stable 
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Actual pullout from test 
450 Kw. 100% Voltage 
Actual pullout from test 

490 Kw. 110% 


RECEIVER VOLTS 
2380 VOLTS 
i 
ip 
a 
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PER CENT 


100 0 
LAGGING KV-A. 


100 200 300 400 500 
LEADING KILOVOLT-AMPERES 


Fre. 17 


Curves show relation between receiver volts and reactive 
kv-a. for different loads. These curves obtained from receiver circles 
on Fig. 16. 

-——seee Curves show relation between load voltages and reactive 
kv-a. delivered by load and synchronous condenser for different condenser 
field currents. Reactive ky-a. supplied by M. G. sets based on field 
excitation used in test and a constant load of 450 kw. with variable voltage. 


and accurate meter readings could be made. Near the 
point where pull-out occurred the kilowatts and voltages 
were very constant but the reactive kilovolt-amperes 
fluctuated considerably as would be expected, because 
the line and synchronous condenser characteristic 
curves were approaching tangency as shown in Fig. 17. 

When the load was gradually increased to about 450 
kw. the synchronous machines at the load suddenly 
pulled out of step and slowed down rapidly. While 
slowing down the synchronous condenser and the motor 
generator sets remained in step with each other. When 
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pull-out occurred the polyphase wattmeter used for 
reading the kilowatts at the receiver end of the line 
dropped back without taking an upward swing. The 
voltmeter appeared to drift back and forth for an 
instant before dropping back. The instrument reading 
leading kilovolt-amperes made a sudden upward swing. 

The oscillogram shown in Fig. 18 was taken at the 
pull-out point. The load was brought as near as 
possible to the pull-out point, and the oscillograph 
started. The load was then suddenly increased to 
slightly more than 450 kw. causing pull-out to occur. 

The following series of points were taken on the 
110 per cent receiver circles. 


SUPPLY END 
(Measurements made at ‘‘a’’) 


Reading Line Reactive 
No. Volts Amps. Kw. Kvy-a. 
1 2380 38 56 —145 
2 s 76 310 — 78 
3 é 106 440 + 26 
4 5 113 468 + 52 
5 ae 520 Pull Out 
RECEIVER END 
(Measurements made at ‘‘b’’) 
Reading Line Reactive 
No. Volts Amps. Kw. Kv-a. 
1 2620 (110%) 17 50 + 59 
2 “(110 %) 64.5 292 — 43 
33 “ +410%) 97.5 411 —156 
4 * (110%) 105.0 439 —198 
5 SO AILO%G) x 490 Pulled Out 


The above points have been plotted on the calculated 
110 per cent receiver and supply circlesshown in Fig. 16. 
Referring to Fig. 17 it may be noted that pull-out 
occurred slightly before reaching the point of tangency 
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Fie. 18—Pux1i-Ovutr at Power Limit 


between the line and synchronous condenser character- 
istic curves, both for 100 per cent and for 110 per cent 
receiver voltage. This can be accounted for by slight 
voltage fluctuations, since the operation of the voltage 
regulator is not instantaneous. 

During the preceding part of the test when the 
receiver and supply voltages both were 100 per cent 
(2380 volts), an investigation of hunting due to faulty 
adjustment of the voltage regulator at the generator 
was made. The dash pot on the voltage regulator was 
loosened so that the regulator was not “‘dead beat” and 
the resulting voltage fluctuations caused hunting to 
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take place. The load consisted of synchronous motors, 
which took a constant kilowatt load at all voltages; 
therefore, as the voltage changed the power component 
of current also changed. The power component of 
current drawn through the reactance of the line pro- 
duced a shaft in phase between the supply and receiver 
voltages. 

The synchronous motors hunted in attempting to 
follow the continual shift in phase of the receiver 
voltage. With proper damping of the voltage regu- 
lator there was no difficulty from hunting. 


LAGGING KV-A. 


LEADING KV-A. 


Bu 00 0 100 200 300 400 
POWER-KILOWATTS 


Fie. 19—Recriver Crrcte Diagram or Test Line SIMILAR 
to an Actuat 500-MiLEe Lint 


Two lines same as the one covered by the circle diagram on Fig. 16 
connected in series. Connections identical with Fig. 22, except synchron- 
ous condenser No. 1 was disconnected. 

Z=Z =0.80 +j12.12 ohms. Yi= Y= j0.0302 mhos. 

See Fig. 20 for supply circles. 

Supply voltage kept constant at 2380 volts equals 100 per cent. Circles 
show relation between power and reactive kv-a. at receiver for various 
receiver voltages. 


Test No. A—2. This test was made on a trans- 
mission system having line characteristics similar to 
those of an actual 500-mile line, as may be seen by 
comparing Figs. 4 and 19. 

The test line was built up by connecting in series 
two sections, each identical with the transmission line 
used in Test A—1. Referring to Fig. 22: 

Zi = Z, = 0.80 + 7 12.12 ohms 

Y, = Y, = +7 0.0302 mhos. 

During this test the synchronous condenser No. 1 
shown in Fig. 22 at the middle of the line was 
disconnected. 

The receiver circle diagrams calculated from these 
constants are shown in Fig. 19 and the supply circle 
diagrams in Fig. 20. The curves drawn in full in 
Fig. 21 show the relation between voltage and reactive 
kilovolt-amperes at the receiver end of the line for a 
number of different kilowatt loads transmitted. These 
curves were derived from the receiver circles in Fig. 19. 
It should be noted that with the power transmitted 
remaining constant, an increase in lagging kilovolt- 
amperes drawn over the line will increase the receiver 
voltage. 

By referring to Fig. 31 it may be noted that an 
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increase in excitation of the synchronous condenser will 
always be accompanied by a rise in the receiver voltage 
when operating above the line A—B, which is the 
locus of the points of tangency between the two families 
of curves. 

The voltage regulator at the supply end was set to 
maintain 2380 volts and the following points were taken 
with 100 per cent (2380) receiver voltage: 


SUPPLY END 
(Measurements made at ‘‘a’’) 


Volts at 
Reading Reactive Mid-Point 
No. Volts Kw. Ky-a. i evlatieces, 

1 2380 (100%) 52 —216 a 

2 =) V6L00'S5) 112 —201 2860 (120%) 

3 & {100 %) 200 —154 2760 (116%) 

4 « (100%) 260 — 94 2640 (111%) 

5 a, (LOO) 300 — 48 2520 (106%) 

6 “* (100.97) 320* 2360 ( 99%) 

*Pull-out point. 
RECEIVER END 
(Measurements made at ‘‘e’’) 
Volts at 
Reading Reactive Mid-Point 
No. Volts Kw Ky-a. Ce. ave 

1 2380 (100%) 46 +198 Stable 

2 =~ (100%) 102 +180 a 

3 «(100 %) 192 +128 i 

4 =e (10097) 243 + 69 2 

5 “<> "(100'%) 280 + 14 

6 “ (100%) 302 Pulled Out 
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Fig. 20—Supriy Crrcte DiacramM or TEst LINE SIMILAR TO AN 
Actuau 500-MiLte Line 


For line constants, see the receiver circle diagram on Fig. 19. The 
supply voltage is constant at 2380 volts = 100 per cent. The circles 
show relation between power and reactive kv-a. at the supply end for 
various receiver voltages. 


Within the above range of load the voltage regulator 
functioned perfectly, even though an increase in 
receiver voltage required an increase in the lagging 
kilovolt-amperes drawn over the line, because an in- 
crease in condenser excitation always produced a rise 
_in receiver voltage. This can be determined by refer- 
ring to Fig. 21. 

The test points have been plotted on the circle dia- 
grams in Figs. 19 and 20. Pull-out occurred at 302 
kw., which corresponds quite closely with themaximum 
power point of the line alone as determined from the 
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100 per cent circle in Fig. 19. By referring to Fig. 21, 
it may be noted that the characteristic curves of the 
line and synchronous apparatus become tangent close 
to the maximum power point of the line alone, as 
determined from the circle diagrams. 

Another series of tests was made to take points on 
the 92.3 per cent circle and one point was taken on the 
110 per cent circle to show that an increase in lagging 
kilovolt-ampere drawn over the line actually increased 
the voltage, as would be expected from the circle 
diagram. 
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RECEIVER VOLTS 
2380 VOLTS 
8 
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. Pulled out from tes 
at 302 Kw. with 
X 100% Ep 
76 Amps. 
/ 
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at 265 Kw. with 
92.3% Ep 


20390 200. +2100 0 100 200 


LAGGING KILOVOLT-AMPERES LEADING KV-A. 


Fig. 21—Terstr Line Simitar to AN Actua 500-Mite Line 


Connections same as Fig. 22, except synchronous condenser No. 1 
disconnected; circle diagram and constants of the line shown on Fig. 19. 
Curves show relation between receiver volts and reactive kv-a. 
for different loads. These curves obtained from receiver circles on Fig. 19. 
- — - —Curves show relation between load voltage and reactive kv-a. 
delivered by load and synchronous condenser for different condenser field 
currents. Reactive kv-a. supplied by M. G. sets based on field excitation 
used in test and a constant load of 300 kw. with variable voltage. 


SUPPLY END 


Volts at 
Reading Reactive Mid-Point 
No. Volts Kw. Ky-a. it. e. at ‘‘c’”’ 

1 2380 48 —194 2790 (117%) 

2 2380 108 —180 2760 (116%) 

3 2380 212 —118 2580 (108%) 

4 2380 No readings taken 

5 2380 No readings taken 

6 2380 No readings taken 

7 2380 270 Pulled Out 

Ee 2380 62 —239 3040 (128%) 

*Point on 110 per cent receiver circle. 


RECEIVER END 


Reading Reactive 
No. Volts Kw. Kvy-a. Remarks 

1 2200 (92.3%) 40 +191 

2 2200 (92.3%) 96 +176 

3 2200 (92.3%) 198 +103 

4 2200 (92.3%) 226 + 72 No readings 
at supply 

5 2200 (92.3%) 240 + 47 No readings 
at supply 

6 2200 (92.3%) 260 0 No readings 
at supply 

7 2200 (92.3%) 265 Pulled Out 

8 2620 (110%) 52 +208 


These points have been plotted on the receiver and 
supply circle diagrams shown in Figs. 19 and 20. The 
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pull-out point of the line alone with 92.8 per cent voltage 
corresponds very closely to the point of tangency be- 
tween the two families of curves shown in Fig. 21. 

* During the above tests the load was suddenly varied 
by changing the amount of resistance used as load for 
the motor generator sets. The system stabilized after 


Supply Bnd Receiver End 
D.C. AC. Ist Section 2nd Section 
ito! 
otor, Generator, 2 Z, a Z, oi Synchronous 


Motor 


Power Plant 


Synchronous 
nde 


No.1 


To Resistance 
Rack Load 


Fig. 22—TRansMission} LINE with SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER 
at Mip-Point 


Line is three-phase. 

Z, = Impedance to neutral of 1st section. 

Z2 = Impedance to neutral of 2nd section. 

Y, = Admittance to neutral of static condenser on 1st section. 
Ye = Admittance to neutral of static condenser on 2nd section. 
Measurements made at a-b-c-d-e. 
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Fie. 23—Mip-Point or Test Linn Wuicu 1s SIMILAR .TO AN 
Actua 500-Minte Line 


2380 volts = 100 per cent maintained at supply end of first section and 
receiver end of second section. Each section identical with Fig. 16. 
Referring to Fig. 22 the line constants to neutral are: Z; = Z,=0.80+ 
j 12.12 ohms. 

¥; + Ye2 = 70.0302 mhos. 

1 = lagging kyv-a. which must be supplied at mid-point to maintain 100 
per cent voltage when the load at the receiver end of first section is 117 kw. 
To obtain the lead at the end of the line subtract losses in synchronous 
condenser and the second section. By continuing this process curves 
showing relations between volts and reactive kv-a. at different loads as 
in Fig. 24 were obtained. 


a few oscillations and pull-out did not occur unless 
sufficient change in load was made to swing below the 
Line “A—B” in Fig. 21. 


Transactions A. I. E. HE. 


Test No. A—3. This test was made to check the 
operation of a loaded transmission line. Conditions 
were identical with those in Test A—2 except that 
synchronous condenser No. 1 was connected at the mid- 
point of the line, as is shown in Fig. 22. The voltage 
regulators were set to maintain 100 per cent voltage 
(2380 volts) at the mid-point of the line, as well as at 
the supply and receiver ends. 

The curves drawn in full lines in Fig. 24 show the 
reactive kilovolt-amperes which must be supplied by 
the synchronous condenser at the mid-point to main- 
tain any desired voltage, at a number of different loads. 
The kilowatts shown refer to the power delivered at the 
end of the first section and measured at point b in 
Fig. 22. The corresponding amounts of power de- 
livered at the receiver end of the line (at e), may be 
obtained by subtracting the losses in synchronous 
condenser No. 1 and in the second section. These 
curves were obtained from Fig. 23 in the same manner 
that the curves for the 500 mile line shown by Fig. 8 
were obtained from Fig. 7, except that the losses in 
synchronous condenser No. 1 were included in the 
manner indicated in Fig. 28. This method may be 
extended to take into account loads at the mid-point. 

The load was gradually increased, and the following 
readings taken: 


SUPPLY END OF 1ST SECTION 
(At “a’’ Fig. 22) 


Reading Line Reactive 
No. Volts Amps Kw Ky-a. 
1 2380 (100%) 26.5 64 —90 
2 2380 (100%) 35 120 —83 
3 2380 (100%) 50 196 —62 
4 2380 (100 %) 61 248 -—38 
5 2380 (100%) 77.5 320 36 
6 2380 (100%) 430 Pulled Out 
MID-POINT OF LINE 
(See Fig. 22) 

al End ist Sect. Syn. Cond. No. 1 Begin. 2nd 

a | (at “‘b’’) (at “‘c’’) Sect (‘‘d’’) 

pr a ———— 

[Read- Reac-| , *Re- Re- 
ings tive |*Field act. act. 
No. Volts *Kw. | Kvy-a.| Amps.| Kw. | Kv-a.}| Kw. | Kv-a 

1 2380 (100%) 62 | +87] 3.9 16 +175 45 —90 
2 2380 (100%) | 117 +75 | 4.4 15 +158 | 102 —85 
3 2380 (100%) } 190 +47 | 5.1 15 +116] 171 —70 
f 2380 (100%) | 237 +23 | 5.8 15 + 75) 224 —52 
5 2380 (100%) | 303 —21 7.3 15 O| 286 —=2Bid 
6 2380 (100%) | 410 |Pulled 

out 


*May be used to check calculated curves in Fig. 24. 


RECEIVER END OF 2ND SECTION 
(At “‘e”’ Fig. 22) 


1 2380 (100 %) 22 ; 45 +82 
2 2380 (100%) 30.5 99 +72 
3 2380 (100%) 41.6 170 +47 
4 23880 (100%) 52.5 219 +25 
5 2380 (100%) 67.5 278 ct hi 
(Extra) 2380 (100%) a 302 —55° 
; Meters all 
were steady 
6 2380 (100 %) 384 Pulled owt 


ae 
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Considering the two sections independently the 
kilowatts and reactive kilovolt-amperes at their supply 
and receiver ends may be checked against the 100 per 
cent circles shown in Fig. 23, which are the same as those 
in Fig. 16 used with Test A—Z. 

For loads above 330 kw. at the receiver end of the 
line (at e Fig. 22), which corresponds to 370 kw. 
at b, the reactive kilovolt-amperes fluctuated to a 
limited extent although the voltage and power re- 
mained steady. At a load of 340 kw. at e (880 
kw. at 6), the system showed signs of becoming 
unstable, although pull-out did not actually occur until 
the load was increased to 384 kw. (410 kw. at 0’). 
This point was checked by several trials. 

The addition of the synchronous condenser at the 
mid-point of the line used in Test A—2 increased the 
load that could be delivered over the line from 304 kw. 
to 384 kw., an increase of 26 per cent. 

An investigation at a number of different loads 
was made of the effect of suddenly throwing on about 
25 per cent additional load. The figures given refer 
to kilowatts at the receiver end of the line, and for 
convenience in referring to Fig. 24, the corresponding 


_ kilowatts at b are given in brackets. 


= 


Kw. at ‘‘e”’ 
Trial Remarks 
No. On Off On 
1 293 243 293 Stabilized rapidly 
(321) (263) (321) 
2 320 283 320 Voltage oscillated + 10 per cent 
(360) (308) (360) at first, but settled down after 
a few oscillations. 
3 344 300 Pulled out when load was thrown 
(384) (330) back. 


Test No. A—4. This test isidentical with Test A—3, 
except that one motor generator set was moved from 
the receiver end of the line to the mid-point of the line 
and operated in parallel with synchronous condenser 
No. 1. The loads were adjusted so that about one- 
half of the load was delivered at the mid-point, and the 
other half transmitted to the end of the line. _ 

When pull-out occurred, 440 kw. (measured at 
b) were being transmitted over the first section. This 


‘is very close to the pull-out point of the first section 


when tested alone, which was 450 kw. in Test A—1. 
Up to 400 kw. (at 5), the system would stabilize 
quickly after a sudden change in load. 

In Test A—3 with the synchronous condenser No. 1 
alone at the mid-point, pull-out occurred at 410 kw. 
at b, while in this test with the motor-generator set 
operating in parallel with the condenser, pull-out 
occurred at 440 kw. This was because the additional 
synchronous capacity at the mid-point changed the 


slope of the chain dotted curves in Fig. 24 in such a 


manner as to increase the power limit; in other words, 
it gave the effect of a larger synchronous condenser at 
the mid-point. hs 

Test No. B—1. The preceding series,of tests was 
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of a low-voltage transmission line. 
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made on a transmission line having low resistance, high 
reactance and capacity to simulate a high-voltage 
transmission line. 

This test was made on a transmission line having 
an impedance to neutral of: 

Z = 3.84 + 7 8.08 ohms 


_ VOLTS AT MID-POINT 
=" 2380 VOLTS” 
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LAGGING KV-A. 


100 200 300 400 
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Fic. 24—Mrp-Pornt or Test Line Simiuar To an Actua 500- 
Mite Line 


Constant voltage = 2380 volts = 100 per cent E maintained at receiver 
and supply ends of the line. 
Curves show relation between volts at mid-point and reactive ky-a. 
which must be supplied by the synchronous condenser for kw. measured 
at “B”’ on Fig. 22. The load actually delivered at receiver end of the line 
can be obtained by substracting the losses in the synchronous condenser 
and 2nd section. 
- — - —Curves show relation between synchronous condenser voltage and 
reactive ky-a. delivered for particular values of field current. Data for 
curves giving relation between volts and reactive kv-a. at mid-point 
obtained from Fig. 23. 
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f= Wig. 25—Txrst Linz Receiver AND SuPPLY CircLEs 


Refer to Fig. 13 for connections. 

Z = 3.84 +7 8.08. 

Y=) 

Supply voltage maintained constant at 2380 volts = 100 per cent. 

Circles show relation between power and reactive kv-a. for 90 per cent, 
100 per cent, 110 per cent receiver voltages . 


This relation between resistance and reactance is typical 
The circle diagrams 
calculated from the above constants are shown in Fig. 
25. . Fig. 26 shows the characteristic curves of the line 
and synchronous load superposed upon each other. 
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At 100 per cent voltage, the points of tangency between 
the two families of curves are almost identical with the 
power limits of the line considered by itself. 

The connections and apparatus employed are shown 
in Fig. 18. The voltage regulators were set to maintain 
constant voltage at both the receiver and supply ends 
of the line. The load was gradually increased with the 
following results: 


SUPPLY END 
(At “a” Fig. 13) 


Reading Line Reactive 
No. Volts Amperes Kw Ky-a. 
i 2380 (100%) oe 48 —17 
2 2380 (100%) 88 364 —37 
3 2380 (100%) ilar He) 480 = 7 
4 2380 (100%) ee 560 Pulled out 
RECEIVER END 
(At “b’’ Fig. 13) 
Reading No. Volts Kw Reactive Kv-a. 
iE 2380 (100 % 46 — 19 
2 2380 (100%) 274 —238 
3 | 2380 (100%) 326 —360 
4 2380 (100%) 350 Pulled out. 


C 300 Kw. 


a 


PER CENT = RECEIVER VOLTS 


40500 100. 0 200 
LAGGING KV-A. LEADING KILOVOLT ~ AMPERES 


Fic. 26—Recriver Enp or Line 1n Tzst B-1 


2380 volts = 100 per cent voltages. 

Curves show relation between receiver volts and reactive kv-a. 
at different loads. These curves obtained from receiver circles on Fig. 25. 
The supply voltage was constant at 2380 volts = 100 percent. 

- — - —Curves show relation between load voltages and reactive kv-a. 
delivered by load and synchronous condenser for different condenser field 
currents. Reactive kv-a. supplied by M. G. sets based on field excitations 
used in test and a constant load of 350 kw. with variable voltage. 


The test results have been plotted in Fig. 25. The 
points checked the calculated circle diagrams very 
closely, particularly the higher readings, because the 
circle diagrams were based on the resistance of the grids 
at the higher loads. 

Pull-out occurred very sharply at 350 kw. without 
much sign of instability below this load, as would be 
expected by referring to Fig. 26, since the two families 
of curves approach tangency abruptly very close to the 
maximum power point of the line. 

Test No. B—2. This test was made to determine 
whether an individual part of the system could be 
pulled out of synchronism without causing the entire 
system to pull out. 

The same transmission line and apparatus were used 
asin Test B—1. The entire load was carried by motor 
generator set No. 2. 

M. G. set No. 1 was running idle to assist the syn- 
chronous condenser. 

The load transmitted was kept constant at 200 kw. 
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The receiver voltage was gradually reduced by de- 
creasing the excitation of the synchronous machines at 
theload. At 50 per cent voltage M. G. set No. 2, which 
was carrying the load, pulled out of step and slowed 
down, while M.G. set No. 1 and the synchronous 
condenser remained in synchronism with the generator. 

The system as a whole did not pull out of step 
because its power limit was not exceeded when 200 kw. 
at 50 per cent voltage were being transmitted. The 
pull-out point of M. G. set No. 2 considered by itself 
was exceeded and it pulled out of step. 

Test No. B—8. 'Twotransmission lines each identical 
with the line used in Test B—1, were connected in series 
as shown on Fig. 22, except that synchronous condenser 
No. 1 was disconnected. The line constants were: 

Zi = Zz = 3.84 + 7 8.08 ohms 

Ye — Ys — 0 
The total impedance of the line was 7.68 +7 16.16 ohms. 

A test run was made with the voltage held constant 
at 2380 volts at both ends of the line. Pull-out took 
place at 190 kw. which corresponded closely to the 
pull-out point of the line alone as determined from the 
calculated circle diagram. The characteristic curves 
of the line and synchronous apparatus become tangent 
to each other practically at the pull-out point of the 
line. These courses are not shown. 

Test No. B—4. To determine the power limit of a 
“loaded” transmission line synchronous condenser 
No. 1 was connected at the middle of the line used in 
test B—3. The connections were then exactly in 
accordance with Fig. 22. 

The load was gradually increased with the voltage 
regulators set to maintain constant voltage at a-b-e, 
and the following readings taken: 


SUPPLY END OF 18ST SECTION 
(At “a” Fig. 22) 


Reading Line Reactive 
No. Volts Amps Kw Kya. 
1 2380 (100%) 14 * 61 —10 
1 «(100 %) 50 208 -—31 
3 “ (100%) 82 345 —32 
4 «(100 %) 134 550 one 
MID-POINT OF LINE 
(See Fig. 22) 
End of ist Sect. Syn. Cond. No. 1° Begin. 2nd 
(at ‘*b’’) (at ‘‘c’’) Sect. (at ‘d’’) 
Re- | Re- Re- 
Read- act Field act. act. 
ing Volts Kw. | Kv-a.| Amps.| Kw. | Ky-a.| Kw. | Kv-a 
34 2380 (100%) 61 — 17| 7.0 14 + 8 47 —25 
2 +1 (100%) 174 ~ 941 7.9 15 — 45] 158 —49 
3 « (100%)| 264 | —200] 10.0 17 —144] 250 —53 
4 “« (00%! 350 | —427} 15.5 20 —380| 330 —47 
RECEIVER END OF 2ND SECTION 
(At ‘“‘e’”’ Fig. 22) 
Reading Line Reactive 
No. Volts Amps Kw. Kvy-a 
1 2380 (100%) 14 48 — 34 
2 “(100 %) 41 148 — 92 
3 “ (100%) 62 208 —156 
4 “ (100%) 84 268 —229 
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Immediately after reading No. 4 was taken the system 
pulled out of step of its own accord without any further 
increase in power having been made. This indicated 
that reading No. 4 was very close to the pull-out point. 
The system was very stable when this reading was taken 
and all the meters could be read accurately. 

The conditions at the middle of the line were as 
shown in Fig. 27. The curves were derived in the same 
manner as the corresponding curves used with Test A-3. 
The family of receiver and supply circles from which 
these curves were derived are not shown. From Fig. 
27 it can be seen that the transmission line and the 
condenser characteristic curves become tangent to each 
other practically at the pull-out point for the first 
section, that is, slightly above 350 kw. as measured at 
point 6 (Fig. 22). Since the curves became tangent 
very suddenly it was to be expected that the voltage 


PER CENT = VOLTS AT Hid POINT 


0 
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LAGGING KV-A. LEADING KILOVOLT -AMPERES 


Fig. 27—Mip-Point or Test Line Usep 1n Trst B-4 


Refer to Fig. 22 for connections. Z; = Zz = 3.84 +/ 8.08 ohms, 
Y; = Yom0O. 

Constant voltage = 2380 volts = 100 per cent maintained at receiver and 
supply ends of the line (i. e. at ‘‘A’’ Fig. 22). 
Curves show reactive kv-a. which the synchronous condenser 
at the mid-point must supply, to maintain various voltages at a number of 
different loads in kw. measured at receiver end of 1st section (at ‘‘B’’ on 
Fig. 22). The load actually delivered at the receiver end of the line (at 
“BE” Fig, 22) can be obtained by subtracting the losses in the synchronous 
condenser and second section. 
- — -—Curves show relation between synchronous condenser voltage and 
reactive ky-a. delivered for particular values of field currents (from Fig. 15). 
Note the large increase in reactive kv-a. between 350 and 355 kw. 


regulator would operate satisfactorily almost up to 
the point where pull-out occurred. 

At reading No. 4 with 134 amperes in the first 
section and 84 amperes in the second section, the per 
cent resistance and reactance voltages in each section 
were as follows: 

Ist Section JR + 7 IX = 387 percent + 7 79 per cent 

2nd section J R +7 I X = 22percent +7 49 per cent 

There was no tendency toward hunting even with 
such high percentage resistance and reactance drops. 
The system stabilized after a few oscillations following 
a sudden change in load, provided the maximum swing 
did not exceed the pull-out point of the system. 

As determined from Test B—1, 3850 kw. was the 
maximum power which could be transmitted over the 
first section. In Test B—3, two such lines were con- 
nected in series without a synchronous condenser at the 
mid-point, and pull-out occurred at 190 kw. With the 
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circuits arranged asin Test B—3, but with asynchronous 
condenser at the mid-point, 268 kw. could be trans- 
mitted. The addition of the synchronous condenser 
at the mid-point raised the power limit 40 per cent. 

Test No. B—5. This test was made to determine the 
effect of damper windings on the stability of the system, 
particularly at times when sudden changes in load 
occur. The conditions were identical with Test B—4, 
except that the damper windings were removed from 
synchronous condenser No. 1 located at the mid-point, 
and from one of the motor generator sets. 

The load was gradually increased and points were 
taken on the circle diagrams for the first and second 
sections in the same manner asin Test B—4. Pull-out 
occurred when the load transmitted over the first sec- 
tion (measured at 6) was 356 kw., which checks 
closely with 350 kw. obtained in the preceding tests. 

The load on the motor generator set without damper 
windings was changed suddenly. The tabulation below 
shows the fluctuation in load at the end of the second 
section. For convenience the corresponding loads at 
““b” (Fig 22) are given in brackets. 


Kw. at ‘“‘e”’ Fig, 22 


Trial Remarks 
No. On Off On 
1 232 160 232 Oscillations of considerable am- 
(293) (192) (293) plitude but short duration. 
2 240 170 Pulled out at once. Evidently 
(301) (205) oscillated beyond ‘‘A-B"' on 


Fig. 27. 


The above tests show that the damper windings on 
synchronous condensers do not contribute materially to 
the stability of the system either during normal opera- 
tion or with sudden changes in load. 


Test No. B—6. This test was made to investigate 
the effect of damper windings in reducing hunting 
produced by forced oscillations on a system, such as 
would be caused by a reciprocating engine or a faulty 
prime mover governor. The forced oscillations were 
produced by cutting a block or resistance in and out of 
the circuit supplying the d-c. motor driving the genera- 
tor used as a source of power. The severity of the 
hunting was gaged by the fluctuation in power as 
indicated by the polyphase wattmeters. 

The transmission line and connected equipment were 
the same as used in Test B—i. The synchronous 
condenser was equipped with copper damper windings 
and the motor generator sets with standard brass 
damper windings. The voltage regulators of the 
generator and synchronous condensers were set to 
maintain 2380 volts each of the line. The load at the 
receiver was kept constant at 180 kw. and the fre- 
quency of the applied pulsations varied. The accom- 
panying table shows the fluctuations in power at the 
receiver end of the line as indicated by the polyphase 
wattmeter: 
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LOAD AT RECEIVER END ABOUT 180 KW. On the high-resistance line in (a) hunting began 
Impulses per Minute Kw. Swing at Receiver approximately when the excitation of the synchronous 
Ds condenser was increased above that to give normal volt- 
OO “Snore eee ere 16 = 164 to 180 Atorth ies tia 
7g it ee VOR aa ete 20 = 168 to 188 age on open circuit. Refer to Fig. 14 for the saturatio 
Revie! Skee wee. 4 = 168 to 172 curve. 
D+ Saag se phate 2 - 36 = 164 to 200 Reactance added to the high resistance line reduced 
eR et a 120 = res to med the tendency toward hunting and in (ec) it was not 
5 Fi yeage RID yihe Bh ge 28 = 176 to 204 . . 
Nee ae eines aed 4 = 168 to 172 possible to cause hunting. 


The hunting covered a range of 120 kw. at 85 im- 
pulses per minute which corresponds to the natural 
frequency. At 10 impulses per minute above or below 
this point the hunting was small. From these tests it 
can be seen that the resonant point is sharply defined 
and that no difficulty need be anticipated from hunting 
due to forced pulsations unless they are quite close to 
the natural frequency. 

The damper windings were then removed from the 
synchronous condenser and one of the motor generator 
sets, and the test repeated. Except in the immediate 
vicinity of the resonant point no great change in the 
amount of hunting from that shown above, took place. 
In thevicinity of the resonant point the hunting was 
somewhat more severe than with damper windings. 
Even with damper windings the hunting at the resonant 
point rendered the system inoperative for practical 
purposes. 

A similar group of tests was made with the two 
sections in series and a synchronous condenser at the 
mid-point, as in tests B—4 and B—5. The results 
obtained were the same as in the test described above 
except that hunting took place at a frequency of 55 
impulses per minute. 

Test No. C—14. Thesetests weremade to investigate 
hunting caused by the inherent characteristics of the 
transmission line. No external periodic pulsations were 
used to start hunting as was done in the preceding tests. 
When sotary converters first came into use considerable 
difficulty was experienced with hunting and investiga- 
tions made at that time indicated that hunting usually 
occurred when the line resistance exceeded 25 per cent. 

Synchronous condenser No. 1 (425 kv-a.) with copper 
damper windings was placed at the end of a transmission 
line and the line resistance and reactance were varied 
to investigate the effect on hunting. Power was ob- 
tained from the 2300-volt shop system to eliminate the 
effect of generator reactance. Hunting would not 
take place below the field excitations given in the 
table. 


Condition Line Impedance Syn. Cond. excitation 

No. to neutral in ohms when hunting began 

(a) 6.66 +70 7.0 

(b) 6.66 + 72.02 12.5 

(e) 6.66 + 74.04 No hunting at maxi- 
mum excitation = 
18 amps. 

(a) 4.8 +j0 9.0 

(e) 3.33 +70 No hunting at maxi- 


mum excitation = 
18 amperes 


When the damper windings were removed from the 
synchronous condenser hunting started at 4.0 amperes 
with the line condition at (a), instead of at 7.0 amperes 
with copper dampers. This shows that damper wind- 
ings have some tendency to reduce hunting. 

Another test was made with the set up shown in 
Fig. 13 and a line impedance Z = 6.66 + j 0 as in (a). 
Power was obtained from the 625-kv-a. motor generator 
set. When the excitation of all synchronous machines 
was brought up to the value corresponding to normal 
voltage at no-load, vigorous hunting would occur. 
When hunting occurred the periodic pulsations of the 
synchronous machines could be heard plainly. 

When the excitation was removed from any one of 


ornare Zero line of Volts across Generator 
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Fie. 28—Huntine with Hien Resistance LIne 


the synchronous machines hunting could not be started 
by over exciting the other two machines. 

The oscillogram in Fig. 28 shows the pulsations in 
line current when hunting was taking place. 

The foregoing tests show that a line having a large 
resistance as compared to reactance is likely to cause 
synchronous machinery to hunt. The addition of 
reactance to a resistance line tends to stabilize the 
system. On a high-resistance line, hunting is more 
likely to occur at high field excitation than at low field 
excitation of synchronous apparatus. 

Test No. D—1. A number of tests were made to 
determine the severity of short circuits that could be 
applied to a system carrying load without causing pull- 
out to occur. The short circuit was applied through 
reactors to produce the effect on the main transmission 
system of a short circuit on a distribution circuit. 

A single section of transmission line identical with 
that in Test B—i was used. The line constants were 
Z = 3.84 +78.08 and the circle diagram is shown 
in Fig. 25. Power was obtained from the 625 kv-a. 
generator and the load consisted of a synchronous 
condenser with copper damper windings and the two 
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motor generator sets, all connected in accordance with 
Fig. 18. 

When 256 kw. were being transmitted over the line 
(about 75 per cent of the power limit), a three-phase 
short circuit was applied at the receiver end, as is 
shown in Fig. 29. The line was short circuited through 
reactors having an impedance of 0.27 +74.04 to 
neutral. The system pulled out of step about 114 
seconds, as measured by a stop watch, after the short 
circuit was applied. The oscillogram in Fig. 30 shows 
the reactions taking place at the time of the short 


circuit... The voltage regulators increased the condenser 
%=3.84 +j 8.08 Current.+ ¢1 
1 Ohrns per Phase sae No.2 Volt (1-2) 
Element No. 1 
Generator TONE 


Load 


Element No.3 
[= = in Synchronous 


ue Condenser Field 


0.274 54.04 — 
Ohms per Phase 


Circuit Breaker 
(for throwing short) 


Fig. 29—Suort-Cirecuir Test D-1 


Three-phase short circuit in Fig. 30 shown. For the single-phase short 
circuit in Fig. 31 the oscillograph elements were connected as shown and a 
single-phase short circuit of 0.27 + j 4.04 ohms applied across phases 1 
and 2. 


field current to the maximum value determined by the 
setting of the voltage limiting rheostat in an effort 
to maintain the voltage. 

The conditions under which pull-out will occur 
may be calculated .by the general method previously 
described for determining the power limits of a trans- 
mission system, the circle diagrams of the transmission 
line being modified to include the reactance in the 
applied short circuit as a part of the line. The 
characteristic curves of the line (with shunt reactance) 

Three Phase Short Circuit 
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Fig. 30 


and the synchronous apparatus at the load can then 
be obtained and superposed. If the synchronous 
condenser is controlled by hand the field excitation 
will remain constant and the maximum amount of 
power, which can be transmitted without pull-out 
taking place, can be determined from the power limit 
corresponding to this field excitation. If the voltage 
regulator is in the use it will boost the synchronous 
condenser excitation to the maximum value determined 
by the voltage-limiting rheostat and thereby increases 
the amount of power which may be transmitted with- 
out pull-out being caused by the short circuit. 
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As shown by the oscillogram in Fig. 30 pull-out did 
not occur until the voltage had been reduced sufficiently 
for the power limit of the system to be exceeded. The 
voltage at the receiver does not drop instantaneously 
because of the time required to demagnetize the syn- 
chronous condenser. 

This test was repeated by applying the short circuit 
for only one second. The system remained in syn- 
chronism because the receiver voltage did not have time 
to fall until the power limit was exceeded. 

Calculations made in the manner outlined above 
indicate that pull-out will take place with a 256-kw. 
load when the voltage has been reduced to about 50 
per cent of normal, which checks quite closely with the 
oscillogram. 

Fig. 31 shows the effect of a single-phase short 
circuit through an impedance of 0.27 + 74.04 ohms 
applied between phases 1 and 2 at the receiver end. 
The other conditions were identical with those in the 
foregoing test. Pull-out took place in about 1-1/2 
seconds as determined by a stop watch. From the 
oscillogram it appears that with a phase-to-phase short 
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circuit pull-out occurs when the voltage across the 
short-circuited phase has been reduced to about the 
same value as required to cause pull-out with a three- 
phase short circuit. The double frequency pulsations 
in the sychronous condenser field current due to the 
single-phase load can be seen on the oscillogram. 


CONCLUSION 


It is of fundamental importance to maintain stable 
operating conditions on power systems particularly for 
long distance transmission and interconnected power 
networks, not only for normal operating conditions, 
but also at times of short circuits on secondary systems. 
The method for determining the limits of stable 
operation presented in the paper and substantiated by 
tests also have application to the problem of inter- 
connection and station tie-lines. 

Power Limit of Transmission System. The method 
of determining the power limits of a transmission system 
described in this paper takes into consideration the 
characteristics of the load and synchronous condensers 
as well as those of the line with transformers. 

The importance of considering the nature of the 
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load and characteristics of the sychronous condensers 
in combination with those of the transmission line is 
illustrated by the conditions existing on the 500-mile 
line. 

It is reassuring to know that in the majority of the 
cases investigated, the power limit of the entire trans- 
mission system, when equipped with present commercial 
apparatus, approaches very closely the power limit 
of the transmission line considered by itself. As trans- 
mission distances are increased and high voltages 
employed, it becomes more important to consider the 
effect of load and synchronous condenser characteristics 
in combination with those of the transmission line. 


Power Limits of Loaded Line. The theoretical in- 
vestigations and tests show that the amount of power 
transmitted over a circuit may be appreciably in- 
creased by “‘loading the line’”’ with synchronous con- 
densers at intermediate points. Particular attention 
was given to the case where the synchronous condenser 
was located at the mid-point of the line. _When syn- 
chronous condensers are applied at the mid-point, the 
power limit of the loaded line approaches that of the 
first section. The investigation shows that with the 
loaded line the power limit is to a large extent deter- 
mined by the capacity of the condenser at the mid- 
point. 

Hunting. Hunting of synchronous apparatus may 
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be due to periodic pulsations applied to the system, 
or to the transmission line characteristics, when the 
resistance is large as compared to the reactance. In 
high-voltage transmission neither of these factors is of 
great importance. In this connection it is to be pointed 
out that improper adjustment of the voltage regulators 
may cause hunting. 

The tests show that very little reduction in hunting 
results from operating with low-resistance copper dam- 
per windings as compared to operating without damper 
windings. The standard high-resistance brass damper 
windings commonly used for starting purposes are 
therefore adequate. 

Pull-out Caused by Short Circwit. On a loaded line 
where power is distributed from loading points, there 
should be sufficient reactance between the transmission 
and distribution lines to prevent a short circuit on the 
distribution system from causing the entire transmission 
system to pull out of step. 

Short circuits on a power system cause it to pull 
out of step as soon as the power limit at the reduced 
voltage is exceeded. The tests indicate that the time 
interval between the occurrence of a short circuit and 
pull-out is determined largely by the time required to 
reduce the line voltage. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 71. 


The Limitations of Output of a Power System 
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Review of the Subject.—The conditions of stability of a 
system are discussed and it is pointed out that while the various 
transmission line diagrams as used at present implicitly assume 
the terminal voltage at the two ends to be constant the degree of 
voltage regulation as determined by load conditions is an 
important factor in the determination of the limit of output. 
A type of combined diagram is proposed whereby this factor 
and other characteristics of the load may be included. The 
effect of the «inherent regulation of synchronous condensers 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND THEORY 


HE transmission of electric power over the long 
distances now considered practicable presents to 
the engineer a wide variety of problems for solu- 

tion, some of which must be primarily economic, while 
others will be more strictly confined within the limits 
of the art. Even these purely technical problems are of 
radically different kinds; for instance, the necessity of 
the use of higher voltages results in questions of insu- 
lation and corona protection, the design of switching 
equipment, transformers, etc. The particular problem 
here considered, however, is of the capability of electric 
circuits of high relative impedance to deliver large 
quantities of power. This limitation due to impedance, 
becomes more prominent as the length of the lines in- 
creases and it is pertinent that methods of calculation 
be devised to represent as nearly as practicable the 
actual conditions under which a line may be expected 
tooperate. Thisis the object of the present paper. 

If the power demanded from a transmission system 
be in excess of its capability to supply, the connected 
apparatus at the receiving end will drop out of step and 
the system become inoperative. This limitation may 
be called the limit of output, the limit of stability or 
the point of pull-out. Methods of calculation of this 
condition based on transmission line constants and 
assumed voltages, or the diagrams usually: substituted 
for these calculations, would give true results if the 
transmission line were the only link for the supply of 
power, but the electrical circuit of a transmission system 
comprises generators, transformers, transmission lines, 
synchronous condensers and the load circuit, and the 
limit of output will be determined by the combined 
effect of all of these. It may be said, therefore, that 
while the various transmission line diagrams as ordi- 
narily employed give correct results as far as the definite 
inter-relations of power, voltage and current are con- 
cerned, the limits of output are only conventional 
values greater than the actual limits, and should be 
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is taken up particularly with respect to compound transmission 
lines. 
A numerical example of a 800-mile line is considered and various 
characteristic curvesaredrawn. The relation between the maximum 
output and the capacity of condensers installed at the mid-point 
shows the benefit obtained by increasing the condenser ca- 
pacity—within certain economic limits. 

Mathematical analyses are presented to cover a number of different 
conditions. 


used only for comparative results in the case of impor- 
tant lines. It is possible, however, to combine the 
characteristics of the component parts of a power sys- 
tem to form a single diagram for the whole system. 
To make such a diagram complete becomes a much too 
complicated process, but it-is believed that by including 
some of the more important factors, particularly the 
characteristics of synchronous condensers and of the 
load, a fair approximation may be made with only a 
justifiable amount of extra labor. 

The methods presented in this paper are particularly 
applicable in determining the limit of output for 
“compound transmission lines’! by which is meant 
those lines employing synchronous condensers at 
intermediate stations for the purpose of voltage regu- 
lation. This type of line, reeommended by Frank G. 
Baum,” promises to become of increasing importance 
due to the present tendency toward the development 
of the more distant sources of waterpower and the 
inter-connection of separated systems. 

Before making a detailed study of the limits of output 
of power systems a general conception of stability of 
operation may be outlined. The principles involved 
are not advanced entirely as assumptions nor as hy- 
potheses, but by presenting the phenomenon in this way 
the purpose of the various diagrams may be rendered 
clearer. 

The characteristics of a transmission line as an elec- 
tric circuit are closely similar to those of a synchronous 
machine, the main differences being the effect of mag- 
netic saturation in the latter, and the much greater 
magnitude of the distributed capacity effect in the 
former. It will be found, in fact, that the various 
transmission line diagrams may be derived directly 
from the classic synchronous motor diagrams of Blondel. 
That the limit of stability of a line is physically re- 


1. The term “‘compound transmission tine’’ has beenintroduced 
as conveying most nearly the conception of this type of line as 
given in the following discussion. 

2. Voltage Regulation and Insulation for Large Power, Long 
Distance Transmission Systems, Frank G. Baum, JouRNAL 
A.I. EB. E., August, 1921. 
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lated to the pull-out of a synchronous motor is shown 
by the sudden and ‘complete stalling of connected ap- 
paratus when this point is exceeded. When a synchro- 
nous motor is loaded, its rotor drops backin phase posi- 
tion by an angle governed by the synchronous imped- 
ance of the machine, the condition of stability being 
represented by the fact that an increase in angle results 
in an increase of torque. When the limit of stability is 
passed, the torque decreases with an increase in the 
phase angle so that this represents an impossible con- 
dition of operation. The point of transition between 
the two conditions occurs when the phase angle is 
approximately 90 electrical degrees, or more strictly, 
6 = tan- z/r which may be referred to as the angle of 
pull-out. Similarly, the conventional limit of stable 
operation of a transmission line is reached when the 
phase angle between the sending and receiving ends has 
reached the corresponding value (tan2/r). This 
angle it will be noted is a “‘line constant” in both cases 
and is entirely independent of the values of voltage 
assumed. 

While the angle of pull-out may be used as the funda- 
mental expression of stability some of its accompanying 
relations are found to form a more convenient means of 
investigation in more complicated circuits. Thus in 
studying a simple reactive tie line with constant voltages 
at either end, it is found that the voltage as measured 
at any intermediate point will drop as the phase angle 
between the two extremities increases. When the pull- 
out angle is reached the rate of voltage change with load 
must be infinite. Expressing this in mathematical 


6 voltage x 
6 load 


any intermediate point. This has assumed that the 
terminal voltages do not change with load; if this con- 
dition does not exist the rate of voltage decrease will be 
greater over the whole line and pull-out will occur at an 
angle less than tan-'2/r and at a correspondingly 
smaller load. In other words, the output limit is 
determined not only by the actual voltage values at the 
line terminals at the instant of pull-out, but also by the 
degree of their regulation. With this idea in mind the 
difference between the conventional and actual output 
limitations may be more definitely explained. Trans- 
mission line diagrams assume constant voltages at the 
sending and receiving ends so that the output limit or 
maximum power so derived will represent only this 
ideal condition. Actually, the voltage regulation is 
not. perfect at either end of the line, and the conven- 
tional value will not be realized. 

This naturally brings up the question of the effect 
of automatic voltage regulators as used on generators 
and synchronous condensers to maintain constant volt- 
age at both ends of the line. The response of voltage 
to the action of regulator contacts is much too sluggish 
when compared with changes of phase displacement 
due to load to allow the vibrating regulator to be con- 


terms; when 6 = tan /r, then —o at 
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sidered in a different sense from a rheostatic regulator 
operating with occasional adjustment and therefore 
their use will not modify appreciably the analysis of 
stability as given above. If a vibrating regulator of a 
much quicker degree of response were devised an en- 
tirely different state of stability might be reached. 
This may be considered as follows,— when the actual 
limit of stability is reached a condenser at the end of the 
line will commence to drift out of step at a rate de- 
termined by the excess load, and the voltage will drop 
correspondingly. A sudden increase in field excitation 
materially increasing the voltage would bring the rotor 
and voltage phase angle back again tending to cause an 
overshoot in the forward direction and consequent high 
voltage. A reduction of field current will result in the 
initial condition being regained, followed by the repe- 
tition of the cycle. This represents a state of artificial 
stability in which, with a quick enough response, it 
would be possible to reach the conventional output 
limit, or the equivalent of perfect voltage regulation 
would be obtained. This theory of artificial stability, 
although perhaps not a practical possibility, is here 
outlined mainly for the purpose of preventing any mis- 
conception regarding the capabilities and limitations 
of the commercial vibrating regulator in connection 
with the present subject. Moreover, if the state of 
artificial stability were attainable it is very doubtful 
that it would be desirable to depend on this apparatus 
as the main link in maintaining the operation of the 
system. In deriving the limit of output for power sys- 
tems it may be considered that the condensers are 
operating under a definite value of excitation for each 
value of load, this value being adjusted by the regulator 
as the load conditions change. 

The general conception of stability may be considered 
in connection with the theory of compound lines. It 
has been stated that if the voltages at two points in a 
circuit are perfectly regulated the limit of stability 
occurs when the phase angle between the two points 
equals tan-!2/r, this being independent of the re- 
mainder of the circuit. Applying.this to the compound 
line it will be seen that if the voltage regulation at every 
condenser station be considered perfect the limit of 
stability is that of the individual sections of line. Add- 
ing sections of line will not reduce the output except by 
the losses in the sections themselves. Actually, of 
course, the inherent regulation characteristics of the 
condensers used are finite and the actual output ‘limit 
of a compound line must be somewhere between the 
value of the “weakest” section as referred to above and 
that of the complete line neglecting the intermediate 
condensers. To accurately evaluate such a line the’ 
actual regulation characteristics of the condensers used 
must be combined with the line diagram. 

The synchronous condenser has inherently very 
desirable characteristics from the standpoint of voltage 
regulation; it forms a kind of reservoir of magnetization 
by delivering magnetizing current to the line in in- 
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creased amounts as the voltage falls. The rough 
mathemtaical expression for the characteristic of a con- 


denser with constant excitation is as follows: 


E.— E, 
: Pr wae 
I, = magnetizing current. 
EH. = open-circuit voltage of condenser. 
EH, = applied terminal voltage. 
X, = synchronous impedance of condenser. 


If a condenser be small, the regulation will be poor 
and its effect towards increasing the capabilities of the 
compound line will be limited. Considering, on the 
other hand, the hypothetical case of a condenser of 
infinite capacity, X, will equal zero and the inherent 
regulation must be perfect, and in the case of the com- 
pound line the limit of stability would be truly that of 
the “weakest”’ section alone. This comparison demon- 
strates clearly the importance attached to the choice of 
condensers for such applications. 


In the above connection it may be noted that static 
condensers are inherently unsuitable for the regulation 
of long lines. Their inherent characteristics may be 
expressed thus, 


[j= Ope es 


which signifies that the magnetizing current decreases 
with the voltage, the effect on regulation being there- 
fore negative. This same argument applies to the 
distributed capacity of the line itself. 

The subject of stability might be examined from 
one other angle. In a paper before this Institute’ it 
has been inferred that if the load on a transmission 
line could be maintained at a certain critical value, the 
distance to which the power might be transmitted is 
limited only by the line losses. On examining the 
examples given from the standpoint of stability it was 
found that the conventional limit of stability occurred 
at the distance of one quarter wave length. It may be 
stated then that even for the restricted conditions con- 
sidered the use of synchronous condensers at intervals 
of a few hundred miles would be a necessity, not to 
change the voltage conditions, for they might be 
merely floating on the line without carrying reactive 


olta 
5 lo ee = along the 
line and thus maintain the stability of the system. 


Ov 
current, but to reduce the relation —.——,— 


LINE DIAGRAM 


In dealing with long distance transmission lines it 
has become the recognized practise to treat the effects 
of distributed capacity by means of hyperbolic func- 


3. “Qualitative Analysis of Transmission Lines,’’ H. Goodwin, 
Jr. JournaLA.J.E.E. January, 1923. 
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tions. The conventional vector equations may be 
written.! 

ae sinh ey 
WW, =, os 2.2 SS 1 
Vv. VEY (1) 

sinh AY = 
Le Hey ae Ss 1, COS. 4/2 Y (2) 


V/ZY 
EF, and E, are respectively the voltages at the sending 
and receiving ends, and J, and JI, the corresponding 
values of current. Z is the total line impedance, and 
Y the admittance. All quantities are complex. 
These expressions may be abbreviated to the form’ 


H,=AELH,+ BI, (la) 
I, =CH,+AZ, (2a) 
and rearranging— 
E,=AEH,— BI, (3a) 
I, =—C#H,+AI, (4a) 
where sds 
A = COs ZY 
ae sinh VZY 
W/Z Y 
sinh 4/Z Y 
“iicad wanton 


The relation of the above formulas to those for the 
simpler short lines may be noted by assuming the dis- 
tributed capacity Y negligible. Under this condition 

veers | sinh /Z Y 
cosh «/Z Y and ———— _ both become equal to 
unity. Then J, = IJ,and H, = H, + I, Z which is the 
familiar expression for the simple circuit. 

A simple voltage vector diagram may be drawn, 
very convenient for the purpose in hand, directly from 
equation (1)—or (la). This diagram has already 
been published several times and in some cases ex- 
panded in an elaborate manner.® 

For convenience in graphical construction and 
algebraic analysis the line constants may be written in 
form 


A=A,+jA:2 
B=B,+jB: 
Cc. = Ci +7C, 


4 See Chap. 15 ‘“‘Transmission Line Formulas,’ H. B. Dwight. 
D. Van Nostrand & Co., ete., for the derivation of these 
expressions, 

5. For the development of these expressions to include un- 
symmetrical lines and combined lines and transformers, see 
companion paper “Power Limitation of Transmission Systems,” 
R. D. Evans and H. K. Sels. 

6. A Graphic Method for the Exact Solutions of Transmission 
Lines,” Holladay, Journat A. I. E. E., Nov. 1922; also 
“‘Calculs, diagrammes et régulations des lignes de transport 
d’énergie & longue distance.’ Thielemans, Revue Générale 
d’Electricité, September 25, 1920 and following: ete. 
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while as a scalar quantity— 
B = VB? +B? 
Similarly J, and J, may be resolved into their power 
and wattless components 


He = res + 9 | Eee 
f= tere ple 


I... and I,,, being in phase with EH’, and E, respectively. 

The general construction of the voltage diagram 
using H, as a datum of reference is shown in Fig. 1. 

From the geometrical construction it is evident that 
with EH, assumed constant and considering only the 
power component of current, (J,, = 0), the locus of 
E, must lie on the line 7’ S, while for any given power 
component of current, varying the wattless component 
will merely move the locus of E’, along a line perpendic- 
ular to 7’ S,—the line G H, for instance. With these 
relations in mind it may be seen that the lines T'S and 
T K may be utilized as the axes of the two components 
of current, or if preferred, of kilowatts and reactive 
kv-a. The former is utilized mainly in the following 
discussion. 

Considering further the geometrical relations of Fig. 
1 it is obvious that EH,’ is the minimum value of voltage 
at the sending end which will sustain a load at the 
receiving end corresponding to the point S, and con- 
versely that with the voltage E’,’ this load represents 
the maximum value, or remembering that the voltages 
are taken as constant this will represent the conventional 
limit of stable operation of the transmission line. 
E,’ is parallel with T S so that this point will occur when 
the phase angle between the voltages at the two ends 
of the line is equal to tan! B./B, which is the equiva- 
lent of tan-! «/r of either the simple circuit or of the 
synchronous machine. This angle as mentioned be- 
fore is purely a line constant. 

From Fig. 1 can be obtained E,, E, I,, the power 
factor at the receiving end, and the voltage phase angle 
6. With a slight complication J, and its phase angle 
with EL’, may be included as well. Thus, from equation 
(3a) 

BI,=AE,-— E, (5) 


In Fig. 2 OL = (A1+jA:) H,and LV = (Bi +3 
B.)I,. By using the same reasoning as for Fig. 1, 
I.» is found to be along the axis L W and I,, at right 
angles to it. The current values can be measured on 
the same scale as J, and I,.._ If kw. and reactive kv-a. 
are desired, the scale will differ from the corresponding 
one at the receiver end by the ratio #,/H,. The value 
of power-factor at the two ends of the line may be 
taken as cosd, and cos ¢, respectively. The line 
efficiency may be obtained from the quantities given 
by a short numerical calculation. 

Although usually more convenient, it is not necessary 
to resort to graphical methods to determine certain 
conditions of operation. Certain expressions which are 
particularly convenient as occasional checks on graph- 
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ical results are given below. Their derivation will be 
found in the Appendix. 
For the conventional point of pull-out, 6 = tan x/r 
I,» (pull-out) = E,/B — M E, (6) 
P, (pull-out) = H, (E,/B— M E,) (7) 
where P, is power at the receiving end in watts per 
phase assuming E’, to be the voltage to neutral. 


A,B, + Ao Bs 
B? 


These quantities are all scalar. With the same con- 
ventional assumptions of perfectly constant terminal 
voltages it is possible to derive additional relations. 
In the case of a direct-current circuit it will be remem- 
bered that the power flow into any part of the circuit 
is a maximum when the voltage across this part is 
equal to one-half the total voltage or H, = H,/2. 
For a transmission line the equivalent condition is 
found to be represented by the expression 


E, 


1 es (a line constant) (8) 


pee Ora u 
for which condition 
Ei 
I, (maximum pull-out) = 2B (10) 
TONS 
P, (maximum pull-out) = (5 a 1/M (11) 


In investigating the significance of these equations it 
will be found that the limit of output is a maximum in 
the case of a normal 60-cycle line when the receiver 
voltage is considerably higher than the sending, al- 
though it is true that on account of the large condenser 
capacities required for such voltage relations this will 
not represent an economical condition of operation. 
For lines of 25 cycles and less it will probably be found 
that the maximum output of the line will be obtained 
when E, is raised appreciably higher than H#,. In the 
case of the higher frequency lines more accruate as- 
sumptions as regard voltage regulation will naturally 
tend to change these relations somewhat, particularly 
when the condenser is such a large factor in the result. 
When lines are operated so that HE, is greater than the 


2MB 
of the following diagrams, that the actual and conven- 
tional limits of stability coincide; that is, the line 
actually pulls out with the angular displacement equal 
to tan B,/B, 

The reactive component of current at the receiver 
end, I,. may also be expressed in mathematical form. 


Ig = E, K + V(E,/B)? — (P/E, + EB, M)? (12) 
K being an additional line constant of the value 


A: Bi— As By 
—-. (13) 


critical value it is found, as expressed in some 


K= 
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The quadratic equation (12) will have two real solu- 
tions, a singular solution, and imaginary solutions. 
These may be interpreted from Fig. 1 as follows,—the 
smaller real solution (that of minus sign) will represent 
the condition of stable operation, (@ < tan B,/B,), 
and the greater solution (that with plus sign) will 
represent the unstable zone where 0 > tan B,/B,. 
The singular solution corresponds to the point of pull- 
out, 6 = tan! B,/B,. The imaginary solutions are for 
conditions where the conventional pull-out load is 
exceeded. For the singular solution equation (12) 
may be expressed. 

; ; I ron K E, (14) 
which shows that the value of reactive current at the 
conventional point of pull-out is a direct function of the 
receiver voltage and independent of the other conditions 
of operation. 

Equations (12) and (14) represent only the reactive 
current in the line itself; to obtain the total condenser 
current there must be added to J,, the magnetizing 
current required by the load as estimated at this same 
point. A synchronous condenser must be chosen on 
the basis of the algebraic sum of the two. 


THE SYSTEM DIAGRAM 


The preceding diagram may be properly applied only 
to the transmission line. To define the limiting con- 
ditions of operation of a transmission system the charac- 
teristics of the line must be combined with those of the 
rest of the circuit. In this respect, the line transformers 
represent no particular difficulty, their concentrated 


Fie. 1—Voutrace Vector DiaGRaM or A TRANSMISSION LINE 


impedances may be included with that of the line and a 
set of line constants derived by the method already 
referred to. The diagram of Fig. 1 will then represent 
the line with transformers. Due to the fact that many 
of the assumptions made in transmission line calcula- 
tions must necessarily be rather broad approximations 
it may not be entirely necessary to take into account 
the magnetizing current of the transformers. If the 
necessary data for this is available, however, it should 
be combined with the characteristics of the adjacent 
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synchronous condenser. The magnetizing current and 
the condenser currents result from shunt admittances 
at the same point of the circuit so that the above sug- 
gestion is technically correct. The magnetizing current 
decreases at a considerably faster rate than the trans- 
former voltage so that it will add very slightly to the 
stabilizing effect of the condenser station. In the case 
of the transformers at the sending end the main effect 
of the magnetizing current is a very slight increase in the 


Fig. 2—Diacram INcLtupING CURRENT RELATIONS AT SEND- 
ING END 


field current of the generators and may be otherwise 
neglected. 

In the following discussion the effect of the inherent 
voltage regulation of the main generators has been 
neglected. This is justified on the grounds that the 
error is slight while the labor involved would increase 
greatly. Two methods, almost equally laborious may 
be used in taking this factor into account; one is the 
ordinary method for the compound line, while the other 
is an extension of the method used for transformers. 
The synchronous impedance of the generator may be 
added to that of the transformer at the sending end and 
a diagram used for the line transformers and generator. 
The ‘‘sending voltage,”’ 7. e., the internal voltage of the 
generator, becomes a variable and a separate diagram 
must be worked out for each value of excitation while 
in addition these diagrams must be correlated with the 
conditions at the actual sending terminal of the line. 
Both of the above methods become somewhat 
complicated. 

The effect of the load on the limits of a transmission 
line is important and its characteristics should be ap- 
proximated with a fair degree of accuracy. For this 
purpose two general classes of loads may be considered ; 
first where the power required is independent of voltage, 
and second, where the power required decreases with 
voltage. The rotating machine where the output is 
determined by frequency is typical of the first class, 
while a lighting or heating load where the power varies 
with the square of the voltage is typical of the second. 
The actual load of a system is a combination of a large 
number of units of both of these classes, with possibly 
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other classes less clearly defined in addition. The 
rotating load is usually of preponderant value although 
the component of lighting load will produce some ten- 
dency for a decrease with voltage which may be esti- 
mated when the relative proportions have been 
determined. 

Due to the importance of the constant power type of 
load its characteristics may be studied in some detail. 
It may be noted then, in Fig. 1, that if the power com- 
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Constants A; = 0.85 
Az = 0.075 
By = 168 
B =183 
Fie. 3a—Reactive CurRENT Curves DERIVED FROM VOLTAGE 
DIAGRAMS 


ponent of current J,,, be varied inversely with E, the 
locus of the point S, (OS = AE,+B1I,.), will be a 
hyperbola with the lines O T and OG as asympotes. 
The hyperbolas for various values of P, are shown in 
Fig. 3, the various vectors corresponding with those 
of Fig. 1. The reactive components of current are 
indicated by the intervals measured parallel to the line 
N S and between the hyperbolas and the circular locus 
of Z,. The zone of stable operation considered on the 
conventional basis is then represented by the triangle 
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NOS, NS being designated as the “pull-out line.” 
One hyperbola may be drawn which will just become 
tangent to the pull-out line; this represents the con- 
dition of maximum output expressed by equation (11). 
It may be observed that in consequence of the locus E, 
becoming tangent to the line N S the rate of change of 


Or emt tee ws 
reactive current, 5 BH’ 8 infinite for the condition of 


pull-out. 

Although the conditions of stability may be readily 
visualized from Fig. 3, it will be found much more 
convenient for actual calculations to replot. the data 
asin Fig. 3A. These curves show the relation between 
power, voltage, and reactive current at the receiving 
end. The characteristic curves are slightly similar in 
form to the V-curves of a synchronous motor although 
plotted on a somewhat. different basis. The curves 
represent the requirements of reactive current for the 
different conditions of operation, so if the regulation 
curves of the synchronous condenser, representing the 
reactive current capable of being furnished under various 
conditions of voltage and excitation, be plotted with 
reference to the same axes, the intersections of the two 
sets of curves gives resultant points of operation of the 
combination. An additional assumption is made that 
the load is of unity power-factor. 

Assuming the condenser to be operating with constant 
excitation the limit of output occurs where the two sets 
of curves would become mutually tangent. Thus, it is 
noted that the Pr = 30 curve becomes tangent to one 
of the condenser regulation curves at 90 kilovolts. 
According to the theory already advanced, if the con- 
denser were furnished with a vibrating regulator set to 
maintain 90 kilovolts on the line the limit of output 
would be identical with the above, even assuming the 
load to be free from fluctuations. The conventional 
limit, where the various P, curves cross the pull-out 
line would indicate this load to be stable until the volt- 
age decreased to 86 kilovolts. These curves show 
definitely how the actual limitations of a line depend 
upon the condenser characteristics, and furthermore 
that the static condenser does not have the proper 
inherent characteristics for trahsmission line regulation. 
These relations may be better appreciated by referring 
to Fig. 4 which is derived from Fig. 84. Here a com- 
parison is presented between the conventional limit, the 
limit with a condenser of finite characteristics, and the 
limit with a static condenser for line regulation. It 
will be noted that the various limits converge to the 


8 


critical point where E', = IMB (9). 


At this point 


and above, pull-out must occur where 0 = tan— B./B, 
so that it may be deduced that in the case of low-fre- 
quency lines where the normal voltage relations will 
approach those of equation (9)- the conventional line 
diagram will give reasonably accurate results for steady _ 
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loads, although such will not be the case for lines of 
higher frequency as is shown in the later examples. 

In combining the line and condenser characteristics 
in Fig. 3A the reactive component of the load has been 
neglected; Fig. 5, however, shows the combination of 
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the line characteristics with those of a synchronous 
motor at constant excitation. The intersections of 
corresponding curves giving the points of operation, the 
limiting condition being as before the point of mutual 
tangency of the two sets of curves. To indicate the 
effect of a synchronous condenser on the above com- 
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bination its curves would have to be added to each one - 


of the load characteristic curves. This will be taken 
up more in detail in connection with the study of com- 
pound lines. Incidentally, the close similarity between 
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the characteristics of the synchronous motor and those 
of the transmission line may be noted in Fig. 5. 

To pass now from the constant power type of load, 
Fig. 6 has been drawn to represent a load of constant 
current, a state somewhere between a motor load and a 
lighting load. Fig. 64 shows that the actual limit of 
output will always coincide with the conventional value 
just as in the case of the constant power load when E, 
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Fic. 64—Reactive Current Diagram DERIVED FROM Fa. 6 


of a compound line for the inherent character- 
istics of the load are masked to some extent by the effect 
of the condenser at the receiving end. In general, such 
a load is very favorable from the standpoint of stability. 

The regulation curves of the synchronous condenser 
depend upon the rated capacity of the machine and 
upon the various design features involved. The curves 
may be obtained in the ordinary way from the load 
saturation curves at zero power factor’ with the excep- 


7. See Section 4394 of A. I. E. E. Standards, 1922, etc. 
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tion that the condensers will always be connected to 
the transmission lines through transformers, the im- 
pedance of which will modify their characteristics as 
considered with respect to the line. This effect is 
equivalent to an increase in the armature reactance of 
the condenser, so that corrected load saturation curves 
may be drawn by increasing the reactance component 
of voltage drop by the reactance drop in the transformer. 
This method was employed in obtaining the data for 
Fig. 7. When the relation between magnetizing cur- 
rent and voltage is known for the transformer this cur- 
rent can be subtracted from the corrected condenser 
current at corresponding voltages, the result being a 
complete regulation curve for the condenser and trans- 
former. 

It may be remarked that the increased impedance 
due to the transformer has a material effect on the regu- 
lating action of the condenser and that it should be 
reduced as low as is practicable. The operating ex- 
perience obtained with such transformers of high 
impedance fully verifies this conclusion. 

In connection with the operation of automatic volt- 
age regulation one further limitation may be mentioned. 
The operation of the regulator is only possible up to the 
point where the full exciting voltage is impressed across 
the condenser field winding, at which point the regulator 
contacts become blocked in the closed position. If 
the requirements from the condenser are still increased 
the machine operates with constant maximum excita- 
tion, the voltage dropping as the load increases. On 
account of economic considerations involved in the 
application of condensers this point of maximum current 
will usually be reached considerably before the limit 
of output. Therefore pull-out should occur with 
constant excitation on the condenser. 


COMPOUND TRANSMISSION LINES 


The compound transmission line can probably be 
studied best by means of an actual example where the 
quantitative factors are directly involved. Consider 
then a 300-mile transmission line with a condenser 
station at the mid-point. Actually the condenser 
would be somewhat more beneficial if placed slightly 
closer to the sending end. 

The following are the data on the assumed line: 


Complete line 

Length of line, 300 miles. 

Conductors, 500,000 cir. mil aluminum cable. 

Spacing—15 ft. effective spacing 18.9 ft. 

Voltage between conductors 150,000 volts (86,600 volts 
to neutral). 


Derived constants for 300 mile line. 


A = 0.807 + 7 0.043 A, = 0.807 
= 48.7 4 7 229 Az = 0.048 
C = (— 0.0228 +71.52)10° B, = 48.7 
K = 3.338 X 10-3 By = 229 
M = 0.913 x 10° B = 234 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 
Derived costants for each 150 mile section. 
A = 0.9507 +7 .0112 A, = 0.9507 
B = 27+7120.6 As =O,01M2 
C = (— 0.0036 +7 0.80) 10 B, = 27 
Ketenek 960+ Bo = 1206 
M =1,73 < 10> Bo ="2a0 


For the purposes of the present discussion the impedance 
of the line transformers has been neglected, mainly so 
that the two line sections may be considered to be identi- 
cal. When this factor is included the above constants 
will merely suffer some modification. For accurate 
line calculation it should be included. 

The characteristics of a 25,000-kv-a. synchronous 
condenser combined with a transformer of 8 per cent 
reactances is shown in Fig. 7. The effect of the magnet- 
izing current of the transformers has been neglected, 
although if desired this can be taken into account by 
the method already referred to. Although condensers 
of various ratings are introduced into the discussion 
the regulation characteristics of all are assumed to vary 
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with these curves proportional to the rating assumed 
forthe condenser. 

For the first set of data discussed the voltages at 
both the sending and receiving ends of the line have been 
assumed constant. For the receiver voltage this means 
that it is unnecessary to make any assumptions re- 
garding the change of load with voltage. The limit of 
output may then be obtained from equation (7), or 

P, = 86,600 (86,600/234 — 0.913 x 86.6) 

= 25,200 kw. per phase or 75,600 kw. total. 
This is the conventional limit of the 300-mile line with- 
out intervening condensers, When a condenser of 
finite capacity is placed at the middle point of the line, 
a type of diagram similar to Fig. 5 must be employed. 
Assuming various values of voltage at the middle con- 
denser A, from a diagram similar to Fig. 1 there may be 
worked out for each value of load at the receiver end, 
the power and reactive current at A. Also with a 
diagram such as Fig. 3 the conditions of voltage, power 
and reactance current may be worked out for the sending 
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section of the line. Due to the discrepancy between 
the power at the point A and the point B these two sets 
of data may, for conveneince be plotted up together in 
the form of Fig. 8. Here the full line and dot-dash 
curves represent the receiver section of the line and the 
dotted curves represent the sending section. With a 
load at the receiver end corresponding to o m the line 
loss in the receiver section will be np. The reactive 
current furnished to the station A will be r p while that 
required for the sending section will be — rq, the net 
result being that there is an excess of magnetizing 
current at A of the amount pq. These data may then 
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be plotted as shown in Fig. 9, the full lines representing 
the characteristics at the point A for the whole line. 
The intersections of these curves with the condenser 
regulation curves give the points of operation of the 
combination of line and condensers. By employing 
different condenser curves the effect of the choice of 
condenser is readily apparent. Fig. 10 gives the volt- 
age regulation curves at the station A assuming con- 
densers of various sizes to be employed. The point 
at which the voltage regulators become blocked is shown 
as well as the load and voltage at which pull-out occurs. 

In connection with Fig. 10 it may be interesting to 
note that although the 175,000-kv-a. condenser is 
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sufficiently great in capacity to allow the regulator to 
operate completely up to the pull-out line at 86,600 
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volts, the inherent characteristics of the machine result 
in the limit of stability occurring at 110,000 kw. in- 
stead of the conventional 117,000 kw. Fig. 10 is of the 
same type as Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 11 has been plotted to show the relationship 
existing between the limit of output of a compound line 
and the size of the condenser used. It will be noted 
that to transmit the maximum amount of power over a 
line must become very uneconomical even if examined 
no farther than from the standpoint of the capital cost 
of synchronous condensers. 

A final and rather elaborate study was made of this 
compound transmission line on the assumption that the 
condenser at the point B was finite in its characteristics. 
Two condensers, (a total of 50,000 kv-a.), each with 
characteristics represented by Fig. 7 were placed at 
this point while the load was assumed to be independent 
of voltage and at a constant power-factor of 90 per cent. 
The amount of labor resulting from this change was 
several times greater than before, the line being equiva- 
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the hyperbolic loci may be modified to correspond, an 
instance of which is given in Fig. 6. 

The results of Fig. 12 have been included in Fig. 11 
so that the error made in assuming a constant voltage 
at the receiving end is indicated as the difference be- 
tween the two curves. With a 25,000-kv-a. condenser 
at the station A in each case the limit of output is 
reduced from 86,000 kw. to 75,000 kw. 


SUMMARY 


In the foregoing pages a method for determining some 
of the limitations of transmission systems has been 
developed in accordance with the conception of opera- 
tion outlined, representing as nearly as practicable, it 
is believed, the actual conditions under which such a 
system will operate. In using this method it is essen- 
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lent of a compound line of three sections. It is be- 
lieved, however, that it may be possible to reduce this 
labor very considerably by using kinematic devices to 
represent the line characteristics. Fig. 12 is the dia- 
gram, resulting from this study, it is of the same general 
character as Fig. 9 although the limits are still further 
reduced. The above assumptions made concerning the 
load characteristics are only roughly approximate. If, 
for instance, the load is made up of 70 per cent rotating 
load and 30 per cent lighting load the increase of current 
with the decrease of voltage will be roughly half as great 
as in the case of constant power, which would tend to 
increase the stability. The assumption of the power 
factor being independent of load is probably not greatly 
in error. In a highly diversified load, where both 
synchronous and induction motors may be operated at 
various fractions of their ratings their effect on power 
factor with a change in voltage may be largely equalized. 
Where closer approximations of the load may be made 
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tial that the characteristics of the apparatus connected 
to the transmission line, such as synchronous condensers 
and transformers, shall be accurately known as well as 
those of the line itself, and that reasonable approxima- 
tions should be made regarding the characteristics of 
the load even when it is diversified. While this may 
often involve tedious complications the greatly in- 
creased accuracy of transmission line computations will 
much more than justify its use, if not making it almost 
a necessity in the case of compound lines. 

The comparison of the various types of calculations 
given in Fig. 11 shows the importance of the more com- 
plete methods for these lines and how the maximum 
rating of a line may be increased by adding to the con- 
denser capacity at the various stations. Beyond some 
point, however, the condenser capacity must increase 
rapidly for an increase of load. Such curves will fur- 
nish new data for the economic study of transmission 
systems. 
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A conclusion has been drawn that static condensers 
are not inherently suitable for line regulation even 
though their cost might compare favorably with that 
of the synchronous machine. The vibrating regulator 
in connection with the field circuit has been indicated 
is too sluggish to introduce a state of artificial stability 
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PowER 
extending beyond that produced by constant excitation 
even on steady loads. 

The effects of fluctuating loads and load surges have 
not been considered. A load change of the type of a 
short circuit may be studied on the assumption that the 
field current of the condensers does not change during 
the period of load adjustment, but for fluctuating loads 
it will be practically impossible to determine the rate 
of increase of excitation with respect to the rate of 
increase of load. 
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Appendix | 
DETERMINATION OF I,. 

The construction referred to for determining the 
current at the sending end, J,, has the disadvantage that 
a new axis of J,,,, (L. W in Fig. 2) must be drawn for 
each value of phase angle 6 even although £, is of con- 
stant magnitude. By transposing a part of Fig. 2 so 
that FH, falls on H, and EF, on E., Q’ will correspond to 
Q and V’ to V.- The triangle L’ V’ W’ corresponds to 
triangle L V W so that L’ W’ = BI,,, and W’V' = 
BI;.. By this modification of construction the I,,, 
axis becomed fixed for each magnitude of H,. When 
obtaining series of values at different loads this will 
simplify greatly the graphical constructions. It should 
be noted, however, that the inversion of the diagram will 
alsoinvert theanglesof lag and lead withreferenceto J,,. 

In the line diagram the values of current are expressed 
explicitly as voltages, B I,., for instance represents a 
voltage; by constructing a scale in the ratio of 1/B 
to the voltage scale whereby all currents may be read 
directly. 

MATHEMATICAL DERIVATIONS 


A number of mathematical relations may be derived 


as follows: Let Fig. 18 represent a transmission line 
operating at the conventional point of pull-out. As in 
Fig. 1 

EY = (Ai +9 As) HE, + (Bi +7 B2)I, (16) 


Then as P, is a maximum when @ = tan B,/B, 


TN =E,B/B,— (Ai: E, + ArH, B2/B:) (17) 
op iaAT BR eo PBR. 
Be rast saab Saat RL Ra? IM ec 
B, 
— v8 A.B i, 
_ BE, (AsBut ») (18) 


) B 
Tw (pull-out) 
(A, B, + Az B2) HE, 
B 
(P, (pull-out) = E, Iw. = HE, (E,/B — M E,,) (7) 


The value of P, expressed by (7) will be a maximum 
when: 


mS pe = E,/B— M E, (6) 


OE, iE, (E./B — M E,)| = 0 (19) 
E,/B—2M EH, =0 
or 
E, 
by combining (6) and (9) 
I,» (Maximum pull-out) = 5 2 (10) 
the corresponding value of power is naturally 
i E, E, epee 
P, (Maximum pull-out) = 9B (‘5 = )1/M (11) 
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It is frequently desired to be able to determine the 
condenser capacity required under certain conditions 
of operation. To determine the reactive current in the 
line, but not that of the load, the following method may be 
used. From Fig.1, the followingrelations may be derived. 


EY’ =F (A, +7 As) E, Sia (By, + 7 Be) Ee 


=> (Ay E, + B, Te) +7 (As E, = B, YB (20) 
E, = BE,’ +) (By + 7 B2) J he 
| — (Ay EH, ab By he eset By 1 hs) 

+ (A> E, ++ By 55 ae By Teale (21) 


by substituting P,/E, for I,.. and solving for I,, this 
becomes 


FE, (A; Bz — Az Bs) 
$0.7 - B 
(A, B, + Az Bo) ye 
2.= Se ee 
+ | (B,/B)— { P,/E, + E, = | 
=H,K + V/ (E,/B)?— (P,/E, + E, M)? (12) 
By eliminating the quantity under the radical 
(E./B)2 — (P,/E, + HE, M)? = 0 (22) 
or E,/B =P,/H,+ E.M 
and 
dng = H, (E./B— M E,) (7) 


Therefore, it is verified that the quantity under the 
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radical sign in (12) disappears at the conventional 
point of pull-out, and that at this point 

if ay K E, 
POWER CIRCLE DIAGRAM. 


It is of interest to show that the power circle diagram’ 
is essentially the same as the diagram used in this paper. 

Fig. 14, a typical power circle diagram is merely 
Fig. 2 rotated around the point 7 and using the line 
T S as a longitudinal axis. The lettering is maintained 
to conform to that of Fig. 1. By using the scale ratio 

8. Economie Limitations to Aggregation of Power Systems, 
R. A. Philip, Trans. A. I. E. E. 1911. 

Constant Voltage Transmission, H. B. Dwight. 

Transmission Line Circuit Constants and Resonance, etc., 


R. D. Evans and H. K. Sels, Elec. Journal, July, Aug. Dec. 
1921, Feb. 1922. 
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A 
1/B,7.e0T = and OU =£,/Bthen TS = [yw 


B 
and S U = I;y., whereupon 7S and T K become axes 
of in-phase and out-of-phase components of current 


: 4 ‘ Ores ON 
respectively. By using the scale ratio of 1000 B * & 


Ean 
1000 B’ 


reactive kv-a. respectively, which is the usual form of 
the power inch diagram. T'S is then the power output 
of the line and U S the reactive kv-a. at the receiver end. 

The upper part of Fig. 15 is identical with Fig. 14. 
The lower part is the part of Fig. 2 used to determine 
the conditions at the sending end of the line. The 
closed figure O’T WV’ of Fig. 15 corresponds to 


OU the scales of the axes become kw. and 


Receiving’ 
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Fre. 15—Pownr-Circtn Diagram For Bora Enps oF TRANe- 
MISSION LINE 

OLW V of Fig. 2. The corresponding scale ratio for 

this part of the diagram would be 1/B for ampere 


; 3 EL, 
relations, or ——_—— for kw. and kv-a. With this latter 


1000 B 
ratio T’ W will represent the power input to the line and 
W V the -eactive kv-a. at the sending end. The con- 
necting link between the two parts of the diagram is 
that the angle 7OU must equal the angle TO’ V’. 

: é ‘ele 
The line efficiency is pp To determine the angle 
6’ — a for the purposes of construction. 
0’ = tan B,/B, 
a = tan A./A,. 
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Discussion 


ECONOMICS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE SUPER 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 
(THOMAS) 


SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION OF POWER 
TRANSMISSION 
(ForTESCUE AND WAGNER) 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
(HANKER) 


POWER LIMITATIONS OF TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
(EVANS AND SELs) 


EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF THE STABILITY 
AND POWER LIMITATIONS OF TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS 
(Evans AND BERGVALL) 


LIMITATIONS OF OUTPUT OF A POWER SYSTEM 
INVOLVING LONG TRANSMISSION’ LINES 
(SHAND) 


F. G. Baum: The papers that have been presented so far 
are based on calculations made using the hyperbolic functions. 
On any transmission line of considerable length in which we 
apply voltage at one end, we immediately get some charging 
current near the station. That charging current tends to raise 
that voltage, and as we go along the line, each increment of the 
current tends to raise that voltage, and we have the rising 
characteristic of that transmission line. 

However, if we are going to have a general power system, it is 
necessary, as far as I can see, that we have a practically constant 
transmission line. 

Tf we are going to have constant voltage transmission, then 
you can see at once that the charging kv-a. per mile of line or 
hundred miles of line will be the same. That is, it is not a 
quantity then that is gradually changing as you proceed out 
from the station to the line, but every mile of line is a repetition 
of every other mile, so we have a straight line of relation of the 
charging line, if we maintain constant potential. That makes 
the attack of the problem very much simpler and you can use a 
simpler calculating device. The paper by Mr. Shand uses the 
old-time method of vector equations, which is correct so long as 
the charging ky-a. per unit length of line is constant, and that is 
the assumption we are starting out with. 


Edward L. Moreland: The four papers which have been 
presented are interesting to anyone who is working on the 
problem of long-distance transmission—by long distance I mean 
distances of from 250 miles up to 500 miles or more. 


Our office has for some time been working on a specific problem 
of this kind,—one of our clients having asked us about a year and 
a half ago to study for them the electrical and mechanical 
feasibility of transmitting a large block of power from Canada, a 
distance of approximately 500 miles. We made a preliminary 
report in October, 1922, that such a project is feasible, and have 
continued our investigations of the details since that time. 
Mr. Booth of our office has borne the brunt of this work. Pro- 
fessor Bush of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
also aided in these studies and has worked with Mr. Booth in 
the development of the methods of analysis which we have 
applied to the problem. 


In the course of our studies, we have also conferred from time | 


to time with others who might be interested in problems of this 
kind, particularly with the authors of some of these papers and 
with the engineers in the research department of the General 
Electric Company, but we have apparently carried our analyses 
further than the authors of these papers. 
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There is a common point of weakness in the Thomas paper, 
the Evans and Bergvall paper, and the Fortescue and Wagner 
paper, namely, that all three make their analyses on steady-state 
conditions, and base their conclusions as to stability of operation 
and limitations of power on these analyses. The limitations 
are, however, not imposed wholly by steady-state conditions but 
also by transient conditions, and consequently analyses of 
steady-state conditions alone do not give a proper basis for 
conclusions. Before accurate conclusions can be drawn, analyses 
must be made taking into account the transient conditions 
produced by sudden changes in the load, including the effects of 
kinetie energy of rotating equipment connected to the system and 
the transient effects induced in the fields of synchronous ap- 
paratus connected to the line. Fortescue and Wagner discuss 
the transients in a general way but make no effort to calculate 
the effects, and their conclusions are based on the steady-state 
analysis. 

Steady-state analysis is interesting only as a step in the 
complete analysis, but does not furnish a sound basis for drawing 
conclusions as to stability of the line or of power limitations. 

Mr. Thomas bases his design upon steady-state analysis. 
This takes no account of the behavior of the synchronous con- 
densers, or of the behavior of the system during load changes. 
A consideration of these matters soon shows that a 500-mile 
unsectionalized line is unsuitable for 100,000 kw. per circuit at 
220 kv. normal terminal voltage. In lines of this length steady- 
state analysis is not sufficient, for the instability of the system is 
made apparent only by transient analysis involving the electrical 
and mechanical constants of the connected apparatus. Mr. 
Thomas uses a very large conductor, but our analysis has shown 
that stability under switching is not greatly affected by the size 
of conductor, within reasonable limits. The reason for these 
difficulties of stability lies in the fact that 220 kv. is inherently 
a low voltage for 500-mile transmission at 60 cycles per second. 

Messrs. Evans and Bergvall point out the limitation that at a 
certain load the action of the regulators becomes indeterminate 
and produces instability. This again is based on an analysis 
which considers the performance of the system to be a succession 
of steady states. It, hence, applies at normal operating receiver 
voltage, but does not apply during fluctuations; for during 
fluctuations various factors, such as the kinetic energy of the 
rotating masses and the transients in condenser fields, come into 
play which are not considered at all in steady-state analysis. 
Their analysis, therefore, shows one limit to steady operation, 
but it gives no information about stability during switching. 
There is hence here no basis for general conclusions regarding the 
operation of a system where sudden load changes may occur due 
to switching. The tests made by Messrs. Evans and Bergvall 
are also limited to conditions of gradually applied load, for a 
motor-generator set cannot transfer its load to the system until 
it swings back in phase. This is clearly indicated by the oscillo- 
graph record shown in one of their charts. The behavior for a 
suddenly applied load is very different, as will be shown. 

The chart given herewith (Fig. 1) shows the power curves for 
a 250-mile, single-section, 220-kv., 60-cyele line, with four 
20,000-kv-a. condensers at the receiving end. The locus of 
steady-state Tirrill instability is also shown. Considering 
steady-state conditions alone, the chart shows that at 100 
per cent normal voltage the line ean deliver 190,000 kw. This 
would mean that if the line were delivering 100,000 kw., the load 
could be inereased by 90,000 kw. without pulling the line out of 
step. This would be true if the load were gradually increased so 
that the regulators had time to function and keep the voltage 
constant. 

If, however, the load is suddenly increased, the conditions are 
very different due to the transient effects. The heavy wave line 
indicates the cycle of voltage conditions through which the 
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system will pass if the load is suddenly increased from 100,000 
kw. to 140,000 kw. The complete cycle has not been plotted 
but the oscillations will center on the 140,000-kw. line and 
ultimately come back to it. It will be observed that the first 
swing carried the system into the region of apparent Tirrill 
instability and safely out again; this is again due to transient 
effeets. If, however, the load is suddenly increased from 100,000 
kw. to 150,000 kw., the voltage will continue to drop on the 
first swing and will not recover, but the line will break out of step. 

The significance of this chart is that it shows that steady-state 
analysis alone would have made it appear that 90,000 kw. could 
be successfully switched onto a line already carrying 100,000 kw.; 
whereas, in fact, less than 50,000 kw. could be suddenly switched 
onto it without breaking the system apart. This clearly shows 
that steady-state analysis alone does not give results sufficiently 
accurate to warrant using such analyses as a basis for drawing 
conclusions. 

Discussions presented by Mr. Booth and Professor Bush give 
some specific illustrations of complete analyses under transient 
conditions. 

The studies made by the authors are of great interest and the 
data from their tests form a valuable contribution to the knowl- 
edge available on this subject, but the conclusions ldrawn 
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should be qualified by the statement that various factors, which 
radically affect the results have not been considered in "their 
analyses. 


PART I 


R. D. Booth: Evans & Bergvall have analyzed the action of 
the Tirrill regulators on synchronous apparatus of the system for 
various steady-state voltages and found that instability oceurred 
in the steady state at the points of tangency of the load and the 
field-current characteristics. However they apparently are 
applying this criterion to transient conditions. Mr. Moreland 
has, we believe, shown the fallacy of their method. 

In particular we cannot agree that they have presented any 
substantiation for their general conclusions regarding the 
sectionalized line. 

They have examined the load at which the regulators on the 
mid-point condensers become unstable in operation, and have 
assumed that this sets the maximum load limit for the system. 
Incidentally in this analysis they have assumed the receiver 
voltage to remain normal, and hence the only point of their 
eurve of regulator instability which has physical significance is 
that corresponding to normal voltage. They have tested these 
conclusions by tests made with loads slowly applied through a 
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motor-generator set. When a load is thrown on to the generator 
of the motor-generator set as in their tests, it does not become ° 
transferred to the system until the set falls back in phase. 
This occurs slowly enough so that their assumption of a succes- 
sion of steady states is fairly close to being correct for this con- 
dition. But all of this leaves out of consideration what may 
happen in the system when a load increment is very suddenly 
added, as for example by the cutting out of cireuit of a generating 
unit at the receiver end. In other words, they have examined 
one load limit for the system, but have drawn general conelusions 
which assume this to be the only limit which need be considered. 
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In the early part of our analysis, we made for simplicity the 
assumption on which this paper is based, t.e., neglecting the 
inertia of the condenser and the changes in the condenser fields. 
‘But we have examined on this bassis, in addition to regulator 
action in steady state, the effect of sudden switching. Even on 
this basis alone our conclusions as to the load limit of the seetion- 
alized line would be very different from theirs. 

We show in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 the variation in receiver potential 
of the 500-mile line upon a sudden increase in load, Fig. 3 being 
for the unsectionalized line and Fig. 2 for the same line, with 
a mid-point condenser added. These curves were computed by 
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; e curves show the variation of receiver voltage upoa suddenly 
_ inereasing the load above that at normal voltage. The curves 
are here drawn for a load which is independent of the voltage, 
-s since this is the type of load considered in the Evans & 
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e Bergvall paper. 
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It will be noted that the two curves of Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 above 


l et, would break the system apart. The curves are based, 
are those of the paper under discussion, on the steady-state 
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only the mid-point potential. It is the receiver-end potential 
that in this case actually sets the limit to load as far as switching 
is concerned, and for the sectionalized line it sets this limit far 
below the value found by the authors for difficulty with regulator 
action. Hence the premises of their paper, if applied to sudden 
load switching, indicate that adding a mid-point condenser 
with the mid-potential normally held at the same value as at the 
ends does not increase the capacity of the line appreciably for 
the type of load here considered. This is widely different from 
the conclusion of their paper that 40 per cent increase in capacity 
is obtained in this manner, and clearly indicates the need for 
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shown the effect of the synchronous apparatus in a large gener- 
ating station connected at the receiver end of the transmission 
line. 

It must be emphasized again, however, that the analysis of 
the paper and of the part of our work presented above, neglects 
certain factors which greatly modify the action during switching. 


PART II 


Nots on Meruop oF CoMPUTING STABILITY OF THE 
Two-Srction LINE 


(Kinetic Energy and Tirrell Transients Neglected) 

The method of computing stability curves for the line with 
a mid-point condenser will now be outlined. This is based on the 
assumption of no inertia in the condenser, so that the phase of 
the condenser is assumed to follow that of the terminal voltage 
instantly. We have also used the steady-state characteristics 
based upon synchronous impedance. This involves the as- 
sumption of neglecting the transients produced in the condenser 
field current by terminal voltage variation during switching. 
The characteristics based upon leakage reactance may be used 


ey 
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instead, if desired, but this involves the assumption of neglecting 
the dying-out of field current transients. It is more conservative 
to use the synchronous reactance, so we have adhered to this 
assumption in our approximate analyses. 

We have certain initial conditions on the system, and hence 
know the initial voltages, condenser fields, ete. We wish to 
examine the variation in voltage which will ensue if the load is 
suddenly increased from its initial value. 

The method of analysis consists in general of finding a set of 
values which satisfies simultaneously the conditions at the mid 
point and the receiver end. 


The system we shall consider is as shown in Fig. 8. For the 
mid point we have the condition that the power at B drawn over 
the line must equal the input at C to the second section except 
for condenser losses. Also we have the fact that the difference 
in quadrature ky-a. at these two points must equal the kv-a. 
of the mid condenser. To satisfy these we will use the circle 
diagrams for the two sections of line, and the characteristic 
curves of the condensers at mid point. 

Fig. 9 is the diagram for the first section based on a constant 
voltage at the generating station, and giving the relation between 
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kw. and kvy-a. at B for various values of mid-point voltage. 

Fig. 10, drawn for the second section, is based on normal 
receiver voltage and similarly gives the relation between kw. 
and ky-a. at C for various values of mid-point voltage. 

Fig. 11 gives the mid-point condenser characteristics, that is 
the variation of kv-a. output with terminal voltage for various 
values of condenser field current. The length (a) is the mid- 
condenser output for normal voltage at mid point and receiver, 
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and is found in the usual manner. The lengths (b), (c), (d) 
give the condenser output for this same field setting, and for 
various values of voltage at B. 

Now superpose Fig. 10 on Fig. 9 as shown in Fig. 12 so that 
the scales coincide and pick off the values of kw. corresponding 
to a vertical distance between similarly labelled curves of the 
corresponding values (a), (b), (c), (d). Another way is to 
displace the curves vertically by the distances (a), (b), (c), ete., 


Lagging Kv-a 
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in turn, as shown in Fig. 13 and read curve intersections. If the 
condenser output is lagging the eurves will overlap. If it is 
desired to take into account condenser losses, the curves should 
simultaneously be displaced horizontally by the kw. of condenser 
losses corresponding to each successive value of mid-point 
voltage. 

Now, convert the values of mid-point power to receiver end 
power, by means of a circle diagram. Plot the resulting values 
of mid-point voltage and receiver-end kw. as in Fig. 14 and label 
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the resulting curve 100 per cent #,, corresponding to the normal 
receiver voltage which was assumed. It will be evident that 
points on this curve satisfy all conditions at the mid point for 
the assumed value of receiver voltage. 
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Now, assume a new value of receiver voltage, for example 
90 per cent of normal, use the circle diagram for the second 
section corresponding to this receiver voltage, and repeat this 
process. Plot the results as the curve 90 per cent H,, in Fig. 14. 
Repeat for other values of E,. 

Turn now to conditions at the receiving end. We have here 
the conditions that the quadrature kv-a. of the line at D must 
equal the sum of the quadrature kv-a. of the condenser and the 
load. To satisfy these, use the circle diagram for the second 


section based on normal receiver voltage, Fig. 19, which shows 
the kw. and kv-a. over the line for various values of mid-point 
voltage. We make also a chart, Fig. 15, for the receiving 
end condenser, similar to Fig. 11, but based on a different 
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capacity. Also we have the characteristic of the load, that is 
the variation in power factor of the load for different values of 
receiver end voltage. We can in addition take into account the 
characteristics of any generating station that may be connected 
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to the receiver end of the line by adding them to the character- 
isties of the condenser station. 

An operating point for the receiver end for each mid-point 
voltage will be at a certain load at which the kv-a. of the line is 
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equal to the kv-a. of the condenser plus the load. These points 
are shown on the above Figs. 17 and 18. For any constant E, 
chart, we will have but one condenser value to consider, this may 
be taken in connection with the load at that particular receiver 
voltage. 

From the intersections on each of these charts we obtain a 
eurve of operating points which would fulfill all the operating 
requirements of the receiving end for the particular receiver 
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voltage considered. We can then plot with voltage at the mid 
point against load at receiver end. 

Calculations made with a number of these receiver charts for 
different receiver voltages will give a series of these curves for 
the different values of voltage at the receiver end, as shown in 
Fig. 19. 

We now have two graphs plotted against identical functions, 
one of which shows the operating characteristics of the first 
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section, and the other the characteristics of the second section; 
therefore by superimposing these as in Fig. 20, we ean find the 
conditions which satisfy both sections. The intersections of the 
curves correspondingly labelled give values of receiving-end 
voltage and receiver-end power which satisfy all the requirements 
of the system. These points hence are operating points for the 
particular set of initial conditions considered. A group of these 
curves for various starting conditions shows the complete 
behavior of the line under sudden switching conditions with the 
single limitation that we have neglected inertia and condenser 
field changesinthecomputations. (Fig. 21.) 
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Upon this set of stability curves we can readily show the 
action of the line when loads of various resistance are applied. 
In Fig. 21 we have shown a set of stability curves with load lines 
representing fixed load of 85,000 kw. and another of fixed 


resistance of ohms. 
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With a line operating at 80,000 kw. and switching upon it a 
load of such character as to make the total equal to a resistance 
load as shown by line 6 we should have fallen immediately to 
point p and then as the regulator operated increase along line 
b to the operating point Q. 
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It will be readily apparent that the above method can be 
extended to cover the case when load is drawn from or supplied 
to the mid point of the system. This is done by combining the 
station or load characteristics with those of the condenser at that 
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point. Thus we have a method of treating a long line supplied 
with some power at a point along the line. 

This proceedure undoubtedly appears laborious. It is really 
not, however, when the curves for lines and machines are once 
made available. Two computers can readily determine a com- 
plete sheet of stability curves in a day. 
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V-Bush: The criticism that has been made of Messrs. Evans 
and Bergvall’s paper applies to the paper by Fortescue and 
Wagner. This paper discusses at some length the effect of ki- 
netic energy in rotating masses, but so far as results from com- 
putations are concerned, the conclusions are based only on 
steady-state conditions and neglect the stored energy in rota- 
ting masses. Yet definite conclusions are again drawnin regard 
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into consideration in the computations. We have not been 
willing in our work to accept conclusions obtained by neglecting 
condenser overswing, ete. Hence we have analyzed the be- 
havior of a line during switching taking into account the kinetie 
energy of rotating masses, the transients produced in condenser 
fields, and the action of regulator and exciter during the transient 
period. We have completed this analysis for a 250-mile single- 
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to the increase in capacity of the line expected to result from 
adding a mid-poiat condenser. There is a qualitative discussion 
of the effect of some of the neglected factors and an arbitrary 
allowance of 25 per cent is made to take care of these, but this 
cannot be regarded as more thana guess. The authors evidently 
recognized that the factors neglected may be important, but they 


attempt no computations in which they areinvolved. Yet they 


proceed to draw general conclusions. General conclusions 
should not be drawn until the factors here neglected are taken 


section line and now have in process the analysis for a 500-mile 
double-section line. The analysis of the 250-mile line was made 
as it forms the first step in the analysis of a two-section line. In 
Fig. 22 is shown the effect produced on a 250-mile line by sud- 
denly inereasing the load from 100,000 to 140,000 kw., the load 
in this case being assumed to have unity power factor. The 
variation in terminal voltage, phase angles, condenser field eur- 
rent and power from the condenser are shown. The field- 
current variation is controlled both by the terminal voltage 
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variation and the effect of the regulator and exciter. In this 
case the voltage was restored and the system did not pull out of 
step. In Fig. 23 the load was suddenly inereased from 100,000 
to 150,000 kw. and the system broke apart. Similarly in Fig. 
24 the load charge was from 80,000 to 13,000 kw. and the system 
held together; while in Fig. 25 the charge was from 80,000 to 
140,000 kw. and the system broke apart. In each of these cases 
the amount of load in kilowatt was assumed to be independent 
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dict about the same load-switching limit as obtained by the 
complete analysis. This is, however, a coincidence. It happens 
that in this ease the overswing of the condensers and the ¢on- 
denser field variation produced by voltage change and by the 
regulator, just about offset each other in effect. There is no 
basis, however, for any conclusion that this will happen generally; 
in fact, there is no such coincidence in certain other cases we have 
examined. We have presented here the curves applying to the 
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of the voltage, since this is the type of load most readily con- 
sidered in computation. Loads of a different character may be 
treated by the same analysis. The method of computing these 
curves and of taking into account the factors neglected in the 
papers presented here today, is too complicated to be explained 
at this time, but will be given in a subsequent paper. 

In Fig. 26 are shown the stability curves of this same line 
neglecting the inertia of the condensers and changesin condenser 
field current during switching. It will be noted that they pre- 


line and condensers only, as this is the part of the system con- 
sidered as a unit in these papers. The stability of this unit will, 
of course, be affected by all rotary apparatus connected. Mr.-: 
Booth, in his discussion showed the effect of a generating station 
as determined in that approximate analysis and shown in Fig. 7. 
H. Goodwin, Jr.: Under the caption ‘Growth of High- 
Voltage Networks Introduces Control Problems” the Electrical 
World on September 8, 1923, outlined very ably some problems — 
that are confronting those interested in such development and 
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closed with the sentence: ‘“‘Some genius has an opportunity to 
obtain a better solution to the general problems on such systems.” 

After outlining a comparatively simple network the editor 
asked these questions: How can the voltage regulation at each 
substation be controlled? How ean the load division between 
generating stations be controlled? What are the limits of stable 
operation of the system if certain short circuits occur? Later the 
present devices and methods are referred to as unsatisfactory for 
“the new type of system where an immense amount of energy is 
to be handled and reliability of service is paramount.” 

In the October 20, 1923 issue of the same paper there appeared 
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a letter referring to the editorial and claiming that most of the 
points had already been answered. 

But I and many others cannot agree with the correspondent 
and welcome most heartily the papers presented here today and 
congratulate their authors on the opportunity they have had to 
make the investigations and further on the simple terms to which 
they have reduced the problem in presentation. 

Mr. Thomas’ paper is a most excellent introduction to the 
subject (but not limited to introducing) and I should like to go 
into it and accentuate its many good points. But I shall have 
to pass on with recommending it for the study which only will 
give a full appreciation of its comprehensiveness. Issue might 
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be taken with his suggestion of a 400,000-kw. substation. It 
would, in general, be better to split it in two or three. His 
detail proposal of generating and substation connections at first 
seems out of place, but on more @areful investigation it is evident 
that a close relation exists between the general problem and these 
detail connections. The exact set-up has a considerable bearing 
on the operation of such a system as he is considering. 

It is most interesting to compare the integral operation he 
gives, for his system under short-circuit conditions with that pro- 
posed for a superpower system in a report of considerable author- 
ity on that subject. The latter says: “If a short circuit occurs 
the system will be automatically separated at selected points into 
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several systems that are complete in themselves, in order to 
limit the energy interrupted to amounts that ean readily be 
handled.” 

The other papers deal with the circle diagram and advocate 
its use. May I suggest two other things almost as potent as the 
circle diagram for elucidating the details of action of a trans- 
mission line: 1st.: Following Dr. Kennelly in the use of polar eo- 
ordinates for vectors wherever possible instead of the rectilinear 
form “a+j76.” 2nd.: The use of “Qualitative Analysis of 
Transmission Lines” as a means of forming a mental picture on 
which to hang and by which to understand the detail mathe- 
matics. Mr. Thomas's paper is very good in the picture it gives 
of the system in addition to its mathematies. 

On the first page of Messrs. Evans & Bergvall’s paper, refer- 
ence is made to the method of calculating circle diagrams pre- 
viously given by Messrs. Evans & Sels in the Electrical 
Journal. This says in one place:! “When such a diagram has 
been finished, the most desirable conditions of operation can be 
readily selected, and the rigid mathematical solution may be 
applied to the particular case with any further degree of accuracy 
that may be desired.” Later:' ‘“‘The loss formula may be put 
in the form of a circle and plotted in connection with the regular 
cirele diagram. This seems desirable to do, as the losses neglected 
when using the general circuit constants are practically constant 
for different loads, so that the most economical point of operating 
the line can be determined from the diagram.” (Italics by the 
speaker). Yet do we find any ‘rigid’ cheek of any of the 
results taken from the cirele diagrams? And some results are 
almost hair-splitting. 

Perhaps the paper by Messrs. Fortescue and Wagner, giving a 
more vigorous proof is supposed to serve instead. But why then 
refer to the old articles? Also, Messrs. Fortescue and Wagner do 
not refer to the ‘‘Loss Cirele.”” Can it not also be proved by 
rigid mathematics? These questions are not post mortems. 
The old articles by Messrs. Evans and Sels have been made a part 
of the present group by reference. The circle diagram hashada 
very checkered career in the past. If it is now to be used as the 
foundation for a great forward step in the art, as in these papers 
today, it must be cleared of all doubt and set forth in new clean 
clothes. Messrs. Fortescue and Wagner do this in part. How 
about the rest particularly the ““Loss Cirele’? Has anything 
been ‘‘neglected”’ in the use of the circle diagram in these papers? 

There is apparently duplication between several of the papers. 
This may have the advantage of giving different points of view 
of the same subject. But on the whole it seems that it would 
have been preferable, since the authors are so closely associated, 
to have put all related matter together in the best form and de- 
voted the remaining space to some phases that have not been 
covered, é. g.: 

A fuller development of the problems involved with ecompara- 
tively short ties of large capacity systems such as: Newark & 
Philadelphia; Baltimore & Washington; East Central & West 
Central Pennsylvavia. These are of almost immediate im- 
portance. 

(Messrs. Evans & Bergvall give a most encouraging point in 
this connection on page 15. It appears that a number of stations 
in parallel along a line will help to hold each other in step at times 
of short circuit.) 

The design of synchronous condensers to meet the requirements 
found, instead of assuming present design as the limit of operating 
conditions. 

In the discussion of a 750-mile line, Messrs. Evans & Sels paper 
there does not appear to be proof of the statement, ‘the receiver 
must operate at lagging power factors,” ete. and thisisapparently 
at variance with Messrs. Fortescue and Wagner, in regard to a 
500-mile line requiring 15,000 kv-a. leading at the receiver. In 
the next paragraph the reasons for limiting to 250 miles are not 

at all clear, 


1. Electrical World, Decembe. 1921, p. 530 and p. 533. 
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In the same paper the notation used in the equations is not 
standard or defined. It is assumed that the special symbols 
indicate veetors and conjugate vectors. 

We meet the suggestion that “the condenser capacity Qg may 
be chosen as equal to (— m Ex ”).”” On looking for the value of 
m in equation (26) we find itisimaginary. Referring to Pender’s 
Handbook page 240 we read: 

“A real quantity cannot be equal to an imaginary quantity.” 

But even if these differences can be adjusted more detail of 
references are necessary to clarify the process of deduction and 
prove its correctness. It is not clear that the balance of equation 
(26) will not have an angle in it in addition to the j. 

‘“‘Infinite’’ condenser capacity is referred to in some places while 
‘“unlimited”’ is used in others. Infinity is a rather dangerous toy 
and if the discussion could be confined to ‘“‘unlimited’’ some will 
follow the deductions with greater ease and assurance. 

Mr. Shand draws inferences from my paper of last year 
“Qualitative Analysis of Transmission Lines” and then proceeds 
to find fault with them. At the time the paper was presented, 
two of the other authors of today’s papers “by inference’’ 
developed things to discuss adversely that were not in the paper. 
The one inference to be drawn from that paper and the whole 
point is that an understanding of the fundamental] physics and 
most simple mathematics of the transmission line and the 
“critical load’? derived therefrom are of the greatest benefit in 
understanding the action of a line and such detail mathematics 
as have been presented today. 

The paper of last year showed a simple method of determining 
the critical load of a line and the characteristic action of loads 
above and below this on present commercial lines. It was then 
shown, by example, that if the critical load was put on an extra 
long line in a certain way, there would be no reactive energy drawn 
from synchronous condensers even if they were placed along the 
line. The circle diagram was then used in adverse discussion. 
It is most interesting to see its use here confirm the points made 
in last year’s paper: In Mr. Shand’s paper, read of operation at 
critical load, that the intermediate condensers ‘“‘might be merely 
floating on the line without carrying reactive current.” In 
Messrs. Fortescue and Wagner’s paper, read the author’s judg- 
ment that while with large amounts of synchronous-condenser 
capacity distributed on a 500-mile line, larger loads would be 
possible, the practical rated load would be the critical load. 
“The actual reactive power required at this load is zero at the 
midpoint and about 15,000 kv-a. leading at the receiver.” 
In the discussion last year the circle diagram was used to prove 
that the most efficient operating conditions would be with 
reactive ky-a. 

Your attention is also drawn to the many circle diagrams and 
the general intersection of the circles at the critical load and a 
slightly leading power factor which is to be expected from 
qualitative analysis. 

Now these things are not said to continue or develop a con- 
troversy but to point out that in today’s papers a difficult sub- 
ject has been ably dealt with. The subject is so difficult and 
involved with so many practical considerations, that it is ap- 
parently impossible of general mathematical solution. The 
only means at hand is the working out of specific problems and 
generalizing from them. Generalizing is a difficult and dan- 
gerous thing without a guide. The best guide Iknowisqualita- 
tive Analysis, enabling one to relate the results of a specific 
problem to the fundamental physical coneeption and thereby be 
able better to judge the effect of change of any of the conditions 
or constants. 

A. E. Silver: One point in Mr. Thomas’ paper of particular 
interest is that of the avoidance of all switching on the 220-kv. 
side as shown in the circuit diagram, Fig. 5. This scheme is 
ingenious and embodies many advantageous features. How- 
ever, I believe it doubtful if there can be anticipated many actual 
situations, when analyzed on the basis of probable conditions, in 
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which high-tension switching can be advantageously avoided. 
Any 220-kv. transmission development that may at present ap- 
pear to offer some probability of materialising in this country, 
would, I fear, prove unsuited if laid out without at least providing 
for later high-tension switching. 

Especially at the receiving end of such a system it may be 
expected that interconnection between large load centers will 
occur hand-in-hand with, and in some eases precede, the con- 
struction of long transmission circuits of this kind coming in from 
distant water powers or fuel fields. It also may be expected that 
circuits for such interconnection must be of capacity commen- 
surate with that of the long 220-ky. transmission circuits, other- 
wise full advantage cannot be taken of such factors as load 
diversity, reserve capacity in existing plants and load equali- 
zation over generally parallel circuits. Should several long 
220-kv. lines emanate from one center of generation it is 
probable that, in the beginning at least, they would diverge 
at the receiving end so that one or perhaps a pair of circuits 
would deliver at each of several separated major load 
centers. The reserve against outage of any such 220-ky. 
circuit would in considerable part be provided over the inter- 
connecting circuits between these receiving stations. Such inter- 
change through the medium of the network on the low-voltage 
side of the 220-kv. transformers would, in general, appear inade- 
quate and uneconomical because of the relatively large increase 
required in the transformers and lower voltage line eapacity. 

In other words, regardless of how simple the beginning may 
be, I believe the prevailing situations in laying out such a 220- 
ky. system will require looking ahead to a process of extension 
that will continue until it has developed and merged into a 220- 
kv. network embracing several or many major load centers and 
extending over a wide power consuming area. It would seem 
impracticable to develop such a network simply and economically 
and with the needed flexibility if based on other than 220-ky. 
switching. 

At the generating end of such a group of long 220-kv. trans- 
mission circuits it occasionally may occur that the supply will be 
derived from a single large development so located relative to 
other power developments as to preclude the practicability of 
tying together at 220-kv. It is believed, however, that the more 
frequent condition will be the supplying of such a group of cir- 
cuits from several moderately large plants separated by ap- 
preciable distances, as for example, a series of developments 
along a river. Usually, therefore, it is believed that 220-kv. 
switching at the generating end will be better suited for flexibility 
and load equalization. 


As Mr. Thomas points out one definite disadvantage of the 
scheme of eliminating 220-ky. switching which places the trans- 
formers as an integral part of the line is the fact that the overload 
capacity of transmission circuits is entirely dissimilar to that of 
transformers. The overload characteristic of a transformer is 
similar to that of a generator, that is, a definite limit relatively 
close to normal-capacity rating beyond which the apparatus can- 
not be loaded without damage from heating. On the other hand, 
the transmission circuit has no such limitation as concerns its own 
safety, its practical load limit being set by voltage-regulating 
equipment. Economical design may permit a load, on shorter 
lengths of line, as great even as several hundred per cent of the 
load normally carried on a circuit. 


It is thus evident that for utilizing the overload capacity of any 
of the circuits during times of maintenance or emergency, the 
needed flexibility can most readily be obtained by paralleling 
and switching on the 220-kv. side. 

A system designed for 220-kv. paralleling and switching, I 
believe to be capable of greater simplicity than a similar system 
laid out for equivalent load equalization and emergency transfer 
of power entirely through the network on the low-tension side of 
the 220-ky. transformers. 

It must be recognized, of course, that adoption of 220-ky. 
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bussing and switching for an interconnected network places the 
problems of circuit and apparatus arrangement, design and 
performance in a field of magnitude well advanced over that of 
the more or less conventional practise of today for lower voltages. 
It means that persistent attention must be given to developing 
and perfecting simple and dependable circuit and switching ar- 
rangements and apparatus including selective relaying and 
switch operation. Of particular importance is the problem of 
suitably dealing with short-circuit conditions. Also there will be 
required simple and effective devices for 220-kv. synchronizing 
and metering and for performing any other functions which 
would logically be required in the major bus of a station where the 
lower voltage switching facilities have been minimized. There 
seems no good reason to doubt that by persistent effort these 
devices and methods will be made available as needed. 

It is, of course, not the intent of Mr. Thomas’ paper to cover 
the situation of 220-kv. networks which I have tried to describe 
but rather the case of a single large generating center directly 
connected by high-tension lines to a single large receiving station. 
I am sure we would all appreciate an extension of his studies to 
include this companion problem of an interconnected network of 
large generating and receiving centers. 

Mr. H. R. Summerhayes: The papers show that the trans- 
mission engineer is in the position of a navigator approaching an 
unfamiliar coast who pauses to take soundings, consult his charts 
and get bearings on a lighthouse or some established guide to 
navigation. 5 

This subject of long distance transmission is of especial im- 
portance now because of the financial and economic pressure. 
A 500-mile line under certain conditions of cost of water power and 
price of coal, must transmit in the neighborhood of 100,000 kw. 
to justify the construction of the line from a financial and eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

It would be easy probably to transmit 50,000 kw. over a 
500-mile line, but when it comes to 100,000 kw. we are approach- 
ing the limit, as far as practical operation is concerned. <A 250- 
mi. line is of the order of fifty or sixty per cent reactance when 
you are considering one hundred thousand kw. A five hundred 
million is over a hundred per cent reactance and it becomes a 
rather thin tie between generating stations of that size and larger. 
I think that several of the speakers discussing the papers have 
called attention to the fact that the transient condition should be 
considered and some engineers whose work Iam familiar with 
have given special attention to these points, that is, to the sudden 
addition of load and what happens on the line when an increment 
of load is suddenly added. 

To me the most significant part of these studied is the effect 
of the high reactance in the reduction of voltage. 

Now, speaking of the charts of the navigator, the engineers 
have made some very creditable and thorough studies and we 
have been introduced to curves and whole families of curves, not 
simple ones but a lot of them so that one begins to think we are 
not only approaching the limits of transmission, but the limits of 
understanding the human mind. We meet so many of these 
curves and try to understand them that it becomes difficult. 

However, this voltage question is large, and one can’t put the 
whole subject in a nutshell, but it does seem to me that one con- 
ception of it is this: that you have to have voltage enough to 
transmit the power. If you suddenly increase the load so that 
the voltage momentarily goes down and there isn’t voltage 
enough left to transmit the increased power, then before your 
voltage regulator can get busy your station will fall out of 
synchronism and the determination of that point of lost stability 
is the aim of a great deal of this work. 

Edith Clarke: Messrs. Evans and Sels have explained the 
calculation of transmission lines by means of circle diagrams in a 
manner which is clear and easy to follow. Iread their treatment 
of the subject in the Electrical Journal and have employed it in 
transmission line calculations. It is an accurate and rapid 
method. A complete circle diagram can be made in less than an 
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hour and all information in regard to the transmission line is then 
available. 

I have been accustomed however, to presenting the results of 
transmission line calculations in a different manner, and as this 
method shows clearly the variation of the receiver voltage as the 
load is increased or decreased, the generator voltage remaining 
constant, I have prepared a chart to illustrate it. (Fig. 28). 

This chart illustrates a method of plotting results of calcu- 
lation. The calculations themselves can be made by any method 
whatever. In this particular case, the calculations were made on 
the transmission line calculator described in the General Electric 
Review of June 1923. Such curves can be run off in a few minutes 
by using the calculator. They could be made as well from values 
taken from the circle diagram. The circle diagram could also be 
made from these curves. 

Fig. 28 shows two families of curves, one for a 100-mile line, 
the operating characteristics of which are familiar to you, and 
the other for a 500-mile line which is the subject under dis- 
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cussion. You will notice in these curves kilowatts at receiver end 
against kilovolts at receiver end, generator voltage remaining 
eonstant for various power factors at receiver end. For each 
power factor at the receiver end there will be a different curve. 
The same conductor is used for both families of curves, the same 
frequeney (60 cycles) and the same generator voltage (220 kv.). 
They have the same general shape. They are like the regu- 
lation curves of a shunt generator. With no load at the receiver 
end on the 100-mile line the voltage of the receiver is 225 kv., 
while on the 500-mile line it is 425 kv. due to the large charging 
current. 

Let us look at the 100-mile line first. It is customary to 
operate such a line with the receiver voltage lower than the 
generator voltage and with a power factor of unity orless. If we 
follow the unity power factor curve, starting off with no load at 
the receiver and adding power, the receiver voltage continues to 
drop until we come to the maximum power for this power factor. 
This point is far below the usual operating voltage. It will be 
noted that as the power factor increases towards leading, the 
voltage at which the maximum power occurs becomes higher. 
Maximum power for a given line insulation is obtained by having 
the voltage at both ends the same, 7. e., with kilovolts at receiver 
equal to kilovolts at the generator. For the 100-mile line with 
kilovolts at the receiver equal to 220 kv., for maximum power we 
would have a power factor of about 0.7 leading and could deliver 
over 500,000 kw. Notice however, that we are now operating 
on the underside of the curve for 0.7 power factor leading and the 
case is comparable with the 500-mile line. 

Let us pass to the 500-mile line. As we go out along the line 
A, B, Fig. 28, (220 kv. receiver equals 220 kv. generator), a more 
leading power factor shows an increase in kilowatts until we come 
to the limit of the line at this voltage, For the line chosen the 
limit is about 130,000 kw. and the power factor is 0.9 leading 
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while 0.8 power factor leading gives less power and 0.7 less still. 
This same thing has been shown on the circle diagram. With 
the receiver voltage equal to the generator voltage, for all con- 
stant receiver power factors we are below the maximum power 
points. Therefore, the 500-mile line would be unstable for a 
shaft load of constant power factor. Fortunately however, an 
induction or synchronous load does not have a constant power 
factor but a power factor which becomes more leading as the 
voltage drops and more lagging as the voltage rises. The 
constant power factor curves, therefore, are not the curves of 
receiver power against receiver voltage for induction and syn- 
chronous loads. You will notice two dotted curves. These are 
for induction motor loads in parallel with synchronous condensers 
with constant excitation on the condensers. The circles indicate 
the points of normal voltage operation. In Curve a we are 
delivering 100,000 kw. with normal voltage of 220 kv. An 
increase in load is accompanied by a drop in voltage and an 
improvement in power factor. Beyond a certain point, however, 
a drop of voltage means a more leading power factor but no more 
load. In Curve b we are delivering 120,000 kw. with normal 
voltage of 220 kv. Wecannot get any more power witha drop of 
voltage although we get a more leading power factor. There is 
no margin. Now look at the dotted curve in the 100-mile line 
graph. We have the same load and the same condenser as in the 
dotted Curve a on the 500-mile line graph. We have also con- 
stant synchronous condenser excitation. A drop of voltage is 
accompanied by a more leading power factor and also more load, 
so that we can pass from 100,000 kw. to 200,000 kw. and beyond 
before we reach the maximum power point. The 100-mile line 
is stable for the load chosen, but the load isfar from the maximum 
power the line will deliver. The 500-mile line looks dangerous 
for we are very near the maximum power of the line at 220 kv. 


We can increase the maximum power of the 500-mile line by 
raising the voltage, by reducing resistance or reactance or by 
going to alower frequency. A higher voltage would increase the 
maximum power as the square of the voltaye. Decreasing the 
resistance when it is small in comparison with the reactance makes 
but little difference in the maximum power. Decreasing the 
reactance in the manner proposed by Mr. Perey Thomas, in a 
paper before the Institute in 1910, by employing split conductors, 
would increase the maximum power by 50 or 60 per cent. De- 
creasing the frequency to 25 cycles would make the 500-mile line 
equivalent to a 60-cycle line whose length is 500 X 25/60 = 208 
miles, but whose resistance is inversely as the frequency or 60/25 
asgreat. With 25 cycles, more than 150,000 kw. can be delivered 
over a 500-mile line with stability assuming constant generator 
terminal voltage. 


The use of a synchronous condenser in the middle of the 500- 
mile line as suggested by the authors, will increase the maximum 
power that can be delivered over the line. Assuming 60,000 
ky-a. in condensers at the mid point and constant voltages of 
220 ky. at the generator and receiver ends but constant field on 
the condenser at the mid point, I find we could deliver approxi- 
mately 150,000 kw. which agrees with the 152,000 kw. mentioned 
in Messrs. Evans and Bergvall’s paper. In arriving at the 
107,000 kw. mentioned in their paper for the rating of the line 
without condenser in the middle, constant field was assumed on 
the receiving end condensers but not constant field on the genera- 
tors as voltage was assumed constant at the terminals of the 
step-up transformers. In arriving at the 150,000-kw. rating of the 
line with condenser at the mid point, constant field was assumed 
only on the condensers at the mid point. Both of these ratings 
would be very materially reduced if constant field were assumed 
at all points. Mr. Doherty discusses this phase at some length 
and gives some figures as to what this maximum power rating 
may become. 

The curves in Fig. 29 are plotted as the others were, with kw. 
at the receiver against kv. at the receiver, (or per cent normal 
receiver voltage) and with constant generator voltage. I have 
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assumed the condition shown on the graph. The upper set of 
curves is for the 500-mile line without condensers in the middle. 
The solid curves are for a constant generator voltage of 220 kv. 
at the terminals of the step-up transformer. A 70,000-kv-a. 
condenser was assumed and a load power factor of unity constant 
with voltage. The losses in the transformers and condensers 
have been neglected. The condenser field was adjusted to give 
the proper power factor for getting the assumed load over the 
line at normal receiver voltage of 220 kv. The field was then 
held constant on the condenser and the graph of kw. against kv. 
plotted. The circles indicate the points of normal voltage opera- 
tion. When delivering 100,000 kw. at normal voltage we are 
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above the maximum power point and when delivering 110,000 
kw. we are below it. The maximum power possible over this 
line with constant generator voltage equal to 220 ky. and with 
the condenser capacity and load power factor assumed, is there- 
fore, about 107,000 kw. as has been stated. The dotted curves 
are for constant field on the generator. The maximum power in 
this case is approximately 70,000 kw. 

The lower graph of Fig. 29 is for the 500-mile line with con- 
denser at the mid point. The solid curves are for a constant 
generator voltage of 220 kv. at the terminals of the step-up trans- 
former. The receiver voltage has been allowed to vary with the 
addition of load as well as the mid-point voltage. Messrs. 
Evans and Bergvall held the receiver voltage constant and al- 
lowed the voltage at the mid point of the line only to vary with a 
change in load. With a 70,000-kv-a. condenser at the receiver 
and a 70,000-kv-a. condenser at the mid point and constant excita- 
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tion on these condensers, the lower graph of Fig. 29 shows how 
the receiver voltage varies with the load. The circles indicate 
the points of normal voltage operation. When delivering 100,000 
kw. at normal voltage we are on the upper side of the curve, but 
if 2000 kw. were added suddenly, before the regulator could in- 
crease the field on the condenser the voltage would fall, and if the 
load were a shaft load, it would fade away. When delivering 
120,000 kw. at normal voltage we are already on the underside 
of the curve and for a shaft load we are unstable at this point. 
The maximum power, therefore, with the condenser capacity 
assumed and constant generator terminal voltage is less than 
120,000 kw., probably about 118,000 kw. The dotted curves are 
for constant field on the generator. The maximum power in 
this case, is approximately 90,000 kw. It is possible by in- 
creasing the amount of condenser capacity to get more power over 
this line with a condenser in the middle. However, calculations 
made with a 150,000-kv-a. condenser of the usual type at the end 
and at the middle of the line, show that it is not possible to get 
150,000 kw. over the line with stability assuming constant genera- 
tor terminal voltage. If the generator field instead of the 
generator terminal voltage is assumed constant, the case would 
be worse. An increase in the amount of power with stability 
can be obtained if a special highly saturated synchronous con- 
denser is used at the middle of the line. 

If it is necessary to transmit 150,000 kw. per circuit 500 miles, I 
feel sure that it will be done, if not with the equipment at present 
commercially available, then by means of specially designed 
apparatus. 

R. E. Doherty: While I would not detract one iota from the 
many points of real value in these papers, I nevertheless believe 
that a wrong impression may possibly be obtained from them as 
to the maximum power limit of such long lines, and I therefore 
wish to submit for your consideration the maximum limits which, 
in the present state of engineering knowledge and experience, I 
consider to be justified. 

After a careful and extended investigation, and considering the 
present experience and the extent to which the proposed colossal 
project of a 500-mile line extends beyond the bounds of experi- 
ence, my conclusion is that the estimates of the maximum power 
given in these papers are too high. Take the case of a 500-mile 
straightaway transmission; where the authors proposed about 
110,000 kw., we ecaleulate about 70,000 kw. in the case of the 
sectionalized line with a 70,000-kv-a. condenser in the middle. 
Where they propose 150,000 kw. our estimate is 90,000 kw. 
These figures represent the maximum power which can be trans- 
mitted over the line at 220 kv. with the synchronous apparatus 
assumed. All assumptions are the same as those stated by the 
authors, excepting the generators. I have assumed a 90,000- 
kv-a. generator with the usual degree of saturation, and with 
60 per cent synchronous reactance: which is equivalent, so far 
as the above results are concerned, to a 90,000-kv-a. generator 
with 45 per cent synchronous reactance, in which saturation is 
negligible. The usual value of synchronous reactance is about 
100 per cent. The authors assume, in the calculations, that it is 


zero, when they assume constant voltage, 7. e. aA = 0. 

Do not misunderstand. This difference in maximum power 
does not come from differences in premises, methods of calcu- 
lation, or character of the synchronous apparatus considered. It 
is altogether a question of assumptions. Starting with the 
authors’ assumptions, and with the same theory, long since 
generally accepted, we naturally arrive at the same conclusions; 
but the difference in assumptions is just the difference between 
110,000 kw. and 70,000 kw. in the case of straightaway trans- 
mission, and between 150,000 kw. and 90,000 kw. in the case of a 
sectionalized line with a condenser at the mid-point. 

The difference in assumptions is this: in the case of 500- 
mile straightaway, the authors assume a constant voltage at the 
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generator terminals, or perhaps at the high side of the trans- 
former; that is, they neglect the fact that the synchronous genera- 
tors impose limitations upon maximum power in the same man- 
ner, and to a comparable extent, as the synchronous apparatus 
at the receiving end. That is, the difference in this case is alto- 
gether that they have neglected the effect of the generators, 
and we have included it. 


In the sectionalized line with the condenser at the mid-pont, 
Messrs. Evans and Bergvall have not only neglected the limita- 
tions due to the synchronous generators, as all of the authors have 
done in the straightaway line, but have also even neglected the 
limitations imposed by the synchronous condenser at the receiv- 
ing end—which limitations they had considered of sufficinent im- 
portance to include in calculating the straightaway transmission. 
In other words, in the sectionalized 500-mile line, the only limi- 
tation considered, outside of the line itself, is that imposed by the 
condenser at the middle of the line. That is, the difference be- 
tween our conclusions regarding the sectionalized line is that the 
authors have neglected the limitations of the apparatus both at 
the sending, and at the receiving, end, and we have not. 

Therefore, in comparing these conclusions, I wish to make it 
clear that the difference in results arises, not from any difference 
of opinion as to the fundamental theory of the transmission line, 
of the apparatus involved, or from essential difference of method, 
but only from a difference of opinion as to the importance of 
taking into account in the calculations the limitations imposed 
by the certain groups of the apparatus involved. 


What about these assumptions? Which of them is justified? 
I submit that the colossal magnitude and importance of the long- 
distance lines now under consideration, and also the extent to 
which, in this study, we are projecting beyond the limits of ex- 
perience, both demand that we adhere to the following principle: 
That we must show the system to be inherently stable—that is to 
say, we must neither gamble that a voltage regulator will be able 
to insert a supporting prop under an otherwise falling system, nor 
depend for stability during load transients, upon possible, 
momentary, favorable conditions due to momentum and field 
transients. These may add up in the right direction, but engi- 
neers had better keep them up their sleeves, just as they have 
done in the past in most other apparatus applications, particu- 
larly in generating and transmission equipments. Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that the values here discussed are the 
ultimate maxima of power that'can be transmitted at normal 
voltage with the apparatus considered. These are factors which 
must be carefully accounted for in deciding what asumptions are 
justified, and what are not. 

The point of view which I am here outlining is presented in a 
masterly way in the first few pages of Mr. Shand’s paper—which 
pages I should commend to your very careful study. After dis- 
cussing generator characteristics and voltage regulators, he says, 
“This theory of artificial stability, although perhaps not a prac- 
tical possibility, is here outlined mainly for the purpose of pre- 
venting any misconception regarding the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the commercial vibrating regulator in connection with 
the present subject. Moreover, if the state of artificial stability 
were attainable it is very doubtful that it would be desirable to 
depend on this apparatus as the main link in maintaining the 
operation of the system. In deriving the limit of output for 
power system it may be considered that the condensers are 
operating under a definite value of excitation for each value of 
load, this value being adjusted by the regulator as ths load 
conditions change.’’ Then, somewhat as a shock, he follows 
up with this statement: “In the following discussion the effect 
of the inherent voltage regulation of the main generators has 
been neglected. This is justified on the grounds that the error 
is slight while the labor involved would increase greatly.” 
What do Evans and Bergvall say? “In this investigation the 
voltages at both ends of the line were assumed to be constant. 
Actually the voltage regulators at the generator and receiver 
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synchronous condenser cannot change the voltage instantane- 
ously and some variation in voltage will occur. This does not 
appreciably affect the pull-out point as can be seen from the tests.” 

Now I think it is perfectly clear from the foregoing that 
there is complete agreement in fundamental theory, and in our 
conceptions of the general character of the behavior of all 
apparatus involved. But when we come to the point of making 
actual calculations—then, and not until then, we reach the 
point of disagreement. It is merely a difference of opinion as to 
whether the limiting effects of synchronous apparatus, which we 
both acknowledge, are significant or not; I am certain that they 
are. And inasmuch as we do agree in theory, it is only necessary 
for the authors to make the calculation including these effects, 
even if it is greater labor, and they will undoubtedly find sub- 
stantially the same results. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Shand has 
already calculated for a 300-mile line, the effect of the limited 
condensers at the receiver—still neglecting, however, the 
limitations of the generator. Why not do it for a 500-mile line, 
take the final step to make a complete job of it, and include the 
limitations of the generator. That would be more convincing 
than to assume that the factory. test settled it. The difference is 
on the wrong side to let the test settle it. 

I hope I have made it clear to you where the difference in 
results arises. 'The doctors do not disagree regarding diagnosis, 
nor as to the treatment, but merely regarding the extent of the 
treatment. And I trust that further study and calculation will 
bring agreement there. 

T. A. Worcester: As has been brought out in some of the 
discussion this afternoon, the practical load limit of a 500-mile, 
60-cycle line is not more than 100,000 kw., probably is in the 
neighborhood of 80,000 kw. If this is the case, it is well that we 
check up to see whether such a line would be economically 
practicable. The cost per kw. year of a 60-cycle transmission 
system to deliver 80,000 kw. per circuit is about $29. This 
figure includes the transmission line, step-up and step-down 
transformers and synchronous condensers, and to it must be 
added the cost of generation of power in the hydro station. 
It is not to be expected that power can be generated at anything 
less than $15 per kw-year and would likely be $20 or more. 
To these figures must be added the cost of transmission losses 
which will be approximately 25 per cent. The cost for $15 
power when delivered over the 500-mile line will then be $48 
per kw-year and of $20 power $54 per kw-year. 

On the basis of mils per kw-hr. for 7200-hour load these 
figures reduce to 6.6 mils for $15 power and 7.5 mils for $20 
power. ‘To these figures must be added an amount necessary to 
take the power from the low side of the receiving station of the 
hydro system to a point where a competing steam plant might be 
placed, and it is very doubtful if the hydro power on this basis 
can compete with steam power unless the price of coal increases 
materially above the present-day value. 

As the 80,000 kw. per circuit 60-cycle line is questionable 
from the economic point of view, the problem immediately arises as 
to how to increase the capacity of the line and lower its cost per kw. 

Higher voltages have been considered but there is a strong 
indication that the increase in carrying capacity is about equalled 
by the inerease in cost. 

Another scheme of increasing the line carrying capacity is to 
divide the conductors as suggested by Mr. Perey Thomas. 
This will increase the capacity of the line approximately 50 
per cent and may be the answer to the problem. Operating 
engineers, however, have shied at the difficulties involved in 
operating a split-conductor line as they think they have enough 
troubles with one wire on an insulator string. 

Another alternative which involves the use only of standard 
equipment and methods is to use a lower frequency. A 25-cycle 
500-mile line is equivalent to a 60-cycle 200-mile line and no 
one would worry about suchaline. With slightly leading power 
factor 150,000 kw. can be carried over one circuit with ample 
margin for a sudden increase in load and there is no question of 
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stability in the same sense as with the 60-cycle line with equiva- 
lent load. Twenty-five cycles has been avoided as the main 
load in the industrial districts is 60 cycles and unquestionably 
the growth is in that direction and should by all means be encour- 
aged. It is necessary then to convert the 25-cycle power to 60 
eycles and charge the cost of transmission with frequency chan- 
gers and their losses. Assuming the losses to be 10 per cent, the 
useful power delivered will be 135,000 kw. per circuit instead of 
150,000 just mentioned. On this basis I have figured the cost of 
delivering 60-cycle power into the metropolitan district and find 
that it can be done for 6 mils for $15 hydro power and 7 mils for 
$20 power. These figures include the cost of one transformation 
after going through the frequency changers and if it is necessary 
to make an additional transformation the comparison is not quite 
so favorable to the long line. However, they are on the same 
basis as the figures given above for the 60-cycle transmission and 
they show about 10 per cent lower cost. This percentage dif- 
ference is somewhat disappointing as the margin is not sufficient 
to assure one that the hydro power can compete with steam. It 
is, however, sufficient to warrant a very close analysis for any 
particular undertaking, as some slight difference in assumption 
might throw the balance heavily on one side of the other. For 
instance, if any large part of the power could be used at 25 cycles, 
the cost and losses in the frequency changers would be reduced, 
with a consequent advantage for the hydro system. 

Frederick E. Terman: The influence of circuit constants 
on the performance of the transmission line as reflected in the 
circle-diagram coefficients can be clearly shown by expressing 
these coefficients in their simplest hyperbolic form, and expand- 
ing the result into a power series. Dropping the unimportant 
terms, and judiciously combining the others leads to a very 
simple expression. 

Expressed in the simplest form, the conjugate expressions of the 
Evans and Sels diagram coefficients become, in the case of the 
transmission line alone: 
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Taking R, X, and Y as the total resistance, reactance, and ad- 
mittance of the line, and remembering that a term of the charac- 
ter X Y is dependent only upon the frequency and length, but 
is independent of the physical arrangements due to the reciprocal 
relation of capacity and inductance of open air lines, the following 
results are obtained: 
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For lines not exceeding 500 miles these results are accurate to 
within 1 per cent for open-air lines at commercial frequencies, 
(not over 60 cycles), and furnish an easy and yet sufficiently ac- 
curate method for the determination of the circle constants. In 
the ordinary line R/X is small, so we see that changing R does 
practically nothing to the circle diagram except alter m in pro- 
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portion, while a change in X affects all of the coefficients. Fur- 
thermore, it is seen that Y is only a secondary influence since the 
term k” Y is not of great size. 

In general the characteristic one would like are: (1) A large 
(n — m), which gives a high power limit; and (2) a small m/1 
which gives a line requiring only a minimum of variation in 
synchronous capacity from no-load to full load transmission. 
These requirements show the desirability of first a low react- 
ance, and next a low resistance, although the change in char- 
acteristics is not great after the conductor section increases be- 
yond a reasonable size. 

Prof. Bush has called my attention to the fact that R, X, and 
Y ean be expressed as functions of conductor spacing and diam- 
eter, making it possible to draw a set of curves showing the rela- 
tion between the physical and electrical constants of the line. 
This has been done in Fig. 30 for a copper conductor, and using 
the data for R, X, and Y taken from the Westinghouse Reprint 
82. 

Before the present form of the Evans and Sels circle diagram 
becomes too well established, it would be well to call attention to 
the fact that plotting leading kv-a. in the lagging position leads to 
several conflicts with the customary conventions. 

This point becomes evident by an examination of Fig. 31, which 
is in general similar to the diagrams of Thielman and Holladay’. 
In the original form this diagram is suited only for constant 
receiver potential since it depends upon the fact that the power 
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can be measured by the received current. To make this diagram 
suitable for other received voltages one can either (1) change the 
power scale, or (2) alter the voltage scale sufficiently to keep the 
power unit the same. The latter method is of course the practi- 
cal one, and is carried out in Fig. 31 where the power scale is kept 
constant, and the potential unit varies with Hr, causing the point 
A to vary in position as (Fr)?.. Upon turning Fig. 31 at right 
angles to its present position the result is the Evans and Sels 
diagram with leading kv-a. plotted leading. On the other hand, 
if Fig.31 is being drawn with all vectors of the diagram rotating 
in the negative sense, the result is the Evans and Sels diagram as 
is presented in the present paper. 

This inconsistency was justified in an earlier paper® of the 
present writers by the fact that inductive impedanceis r + j z, 
but analysis shows this to be an argument on the other side. If 
the equation given by Evans and Sels for the circles in terms of 
power is divided by Hr? an interesting, and for some purposes, 
very valuable circle diagram in terms of current results, but with 
the + Q taken as lagging, then lagging current must be plotted 
leading. Again dividing by Er? gives the circle diagram in terms 
of admittance, where with the convention adopted by the 
writers, g + jb represents inductive admittance, clearly not in 
agreement with inductive impedance as r + j x. 

Putting the center of the circles in the second quadrant as in 

2. Thielman, Rev. Gen. d'El. 1920-1921. 


Holladay, A. 1. E. E. 1922. 
3. Evan & Selsin the ‘** Electric Journai”’ 1921. 
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Fig. 31, and plotting leading kv-a. leading has the great ad- 
vantage of avoiding all of these inconsistencies, and conforming 
to the common custom.* 

C. A. Nickle: In the following, a method is developed for 
calculating the maximum power under steady state for a system 
comprising generators, transmission line, synchronous condensers 
and receiving circuit. This method has been developed on the 
assumption that saturation in the generator does not exist to 
any significant degree, although it may exist to any known de- 
gree in the condensers. Saturation in the generators would in- 
crease the maximum power over the values thus calculated. 

The general equations of a transmission line having distributed 
inductance, capacity, resistance, and leakage are: 

E = Erxcos81 cosh al +j Hesin§8 1 sinh al 


Fic. 31—VectTor Basis or Evans AND Sets CrrcLteE DIAGRAM 


+ Teq|—- cos 1sinh a +328 4| sinGBlecoshal (1) 


I =IreoosB1ecosh a1 +jJrsin# 1 sinh al 


+ Bx| F-00581 sinh al + J Bay] sin 1 cosh al (2) 


Er = receiver voltage line to neutral 

Jr = receiver current per phase 

Z = line impedance per phase per mile 

Y = line admittance to neutral per phase per mile 

a = attenuation constant = v¥ % (zy +rg—5b2) 
B 

1 


ll 


propogation constant = ¥ 4% (zy—rg+bz) 

= distance to any point on the line measured from the 
receiver end. 

= voltage to neutral 1 mile from receiver. 

current 1 mile from the receiver. 


For the 500-mile line under discussion the line constants ex- 
pressed in per cent (as a fraction) on the basis of 100,000 kv-a. 
at 22 kv. are: 


My 
| 


\ = = 0.793 — 7 0.0501 


ale 
Z 
a 


1.26 +7 0.0796 


= 0.000131 

8 = 0.00207 
al = 0.0655 
B1 = 1.035 


cosh al = 1.002 
sinh al = 0.0655 
cosBl =0.515 
snBl =0.86 


4, J.R. Dunbar in discussion on page 789 of 1922 A. I. E. E.\Trans- 
ACTIONS. On the vector representation of reactive power. 
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Substituting these constants in the general equations, we get 
the voltage and current expressed as a fraction of normal voltage 
and current, as follows: 

E =0.516 Er + 70.0563 Hr + 0.0699 Jr + 70.6813 Je (3) 
I =0.516Je + 70.0563 Jr — 0.0261 Zr + 7 10.089 Er (4) 

The receiver current expressed in terms of receiver power and 

receiver reactive kv-a. is 


ig Pj 
Ip = j 5 
JR En '! Er (5) 
where 
P = power per phase at receiver. 
Pj = reactive ky-a. per phase at receiver. 


Er = receiver voltage per phase used as a reference vector. 
Substituting (5) in (3) and (4) 
Pj 


P 
E = 0.516 Er + 0.0699 — — 0.6813 
ER Er 


P Pj 
+ j (0.0563 Ez +0.6813 — + 0.0699 — ) (6) 
ER ER 
J = — 0.0261 Ex + 0.516 2910868 
ER Er 


P Pi 
+7 ( 1.089 Ex +0.0568 — +0.516 — ) 7) 
Er ER 


The nominal e. m. f. of the generator is 
E, =E +jaJ (8) 
where 2 is the synchronous reactance of the generator. 
Substituting (6) and (7) in (8) 


OP [ (0.516 — 1.089 xo) Hr 


P Pj 
a (0.0690 — 0.0563 24) — (o.s13 +-0.05162») | 
Er Er 


sre) [ (0.0563 — 0.0261 2 ) Er 


Jj 


0.6813 + 516 22) am + 0.0699 — 0.563 ze) — | (9) 
Er ER 


Expressing in absolute values, dividing through by Fr’, com- 
pleting the squares, and rearranging, 
[ P 0 0745 — 0.0939 a» + 0.0478 <a ‘} 
Er 0.4688 + 0.6941 ro +0.2692 0° 


a [ Pi, (—0.3476 +0.4706 24 re ] 
Ex 0.4688 + 0.6941 x + 0.2692 x¢2 


E,? 1 
cee eae ee a a 10) 
Er? lies + 0.6941 x + 0.2692 x,” ] 


Equation (10) is the equation of a family of circles having a 


E, 
parameter Er 
and coordinates FS and f . ‘Thus the center of these circles 
Er? Er? 
is located at 
Pj _ _ [—0.3476 +.0.470620 + Bey a ) 
Er? 0.4688 + 0.6941 xo + 0.2692 2? 
Eerie as [ 0.0745 — 0.0939z» + 0.0478 x¢ | a2) 
ER? 0.4688 + 0.694125 + 0.2692 x? 
The radii are given by 
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Ruth a mORREN EERE FEU RRS LOE 
Er 0.4688 + 0.6941 x, + 0.2692 x? 

For any given generator, zo is known, and one set of con- 
gentric circles will give the performance of the line. 

The condition z) = 0 represents an infinite generator, and a 
set of circles for this condition may be used for determining the 
voltage at the generator terminals. Fig. 32 shows a family of 
circles for x) = 0 and Fig. 33 for 2) = 0.50, which corresponds 
approximately to a 200,000 kv-a. generator. The method of 
obtaining the maximum power which can be transmitted over a 
500-mile straightaway line from these curves is as follows: 

For any given receiver power, the reactive kv-a. in the line at 
the receiver, required to hold normal voltage at both the receiv- 
ing and sending ends, is obtained from the set of curves for x) = 


; E 
0. For these conditions Zr = 1.0 and ‘ = 1.0. 

R 

Having found the reactive kv-a. required at the receiver, the 
excitation on the receiving condenser can’be obtained from the 
condenser characteristics. A typical set of these characteristics 
is shown in Fig. 34. 


REACTANCE. 


100,000 Kv-a. Basz. .220 Ky. 


Thus for any receiver power setting, the receiver reactive 
kv-a. and receiver power are known, and from the curves for 
Zo = 0.50, the approximate excitation’on the generator may be 
read directly. 

The variation of receiver voltage with receiver power is then 
obtained under the assumption that the generator and condenser 
excitation remain fixed. To obtain this variation, a new re- 
ceiver voltage is assumed. For this new receiver voltage, a new 

Pj 


value of Te is obtained from the condenser characteristics and 
R 


E 
the new value of —~ is known. Hence from the curves for 


Er 
P, 
Er? 
Repeating this process for several assumed values of Er, a 


curve may be plotted with Pr as abscissae and Fr as ordinates. 
The maximum power for these conditions occurs at the point 


2%) =0.50 the new value of is obtained. 


where <= = 0 and the maximum power of the line under 
R 
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steady conditions occurs for the settings which give aE 
R 


for Ex = 1.0. 


Fig. 35 shows a set of such curves obtained for a 500-mile line 


under the following assumptions: 
75,000-kv-a. condenser at receiver. 
Generator synchronous reactance 2) = 0.50 
Generator synchronous reactance x» = 0 
Unity power factor motor load. 


4 LE 


Fig. 33—500-M1Le ohaier 50 Pa Crent Gen. SYNCHRONOUS 


Reactance, 100,000 Ky-a. Basr. 220 Kv. 


The solid curves are for x) = 0.50 and the dotted curves for 


to =O: Fora, = 0; 
R 


117,000 kw. and, for x) = 0.50, at approximately 67,000 kw. 
With the finite generator assumed the maximum power is thus 57 
per cent of that which could be obtained with an infinite generator. 
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SECTIONALIZED LINE 


The process of obtaining these curves for a system having a 
condenser located at the middle of the line is considerably more 
difficult. For this case, separate computations are necessary for 


is zero for Er = 1.0 at approximately 


each 250-mile section. Curves, similar to those drawn for the 
500-mile line, are obtained for a 250 mile line, and in addition, 
circles giving line loss and reactive ky-a. at the sending end are 
drawn for the condition x) = 0. These are shown in Figs. 36 
and 37 and are derived as follows: 


nie ES 
| | ie 
14 1 z : 500 Mile Line} 
== a = |_ 75,000 Kv-a. End Condenser 
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= SEM a te 
10 ; 4 
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For the 250 mile line, the line constants are 


Vr 


ad 
Z 


\N 


0.793 — j 0.0501 


Il 


1.26 + 7 0.0796 
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a = 0.000131 
B = 0.00207 
al = 0.0327 
Si 0-317 
cosh al = 1.001 
sinh al = 0.0327 
cosa = O87 
snBl = 0.493 


Substituting these constants and equation (5) in the general 
equations (1) and (2) we get 


P Pj 
E =0. ee ey 
E = 0.87 Ex + 0.0473 =~ —0.389 == 
P Pj 
+j (0.161 Er +0.389 — + 0.0173 ) (14) 
Ex Ex 
4 
I = — 0.00345 Ez + 0.87 — Se Ree 
Bs Er 
P Pj 
+ j (0.620 #2 +0.0161 — +0.87 — ) (15) 
Er Er 


Fig. 37—250 Mine Lint 0.50 Gem Syncnronous REACTANCE, 
100,000 Kv-a Base 220 Ky. 


__. Telescoping (14) and (15) for power at the sending end. 
P;=EI 


A " 
= 0.007 Er? + P + 0.0306 Pj + 0.0474 Lines + 0.0474 es 
Er? Er? 


The line loss is the difference between the power at the sending 

end and the power at the receiving end or 
:f 2A. P2 P} 
Px =0.007 Ex? + 0.0306 Pj + 0.0474— + 0.0474 — 
ER? Er? 


(16) 


(17) 


Dividing through by Er’, completing the squares and re- 


arranging, 
Pyne Pj 2 Pali be Rear 
( En ) + ( rz +0348) errs be 0.0430 (18) 
This is the equation of a family of circles of radii, 
Fy OB BW are 
R= aA, 0.0430 (19) 
and the center at 
Pj 
eae 0.343 (20) 
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We: 
Er? 


The reactive kv-a. at the sending end is the magnitude of the 
cross product of (14) and (15). Thus 


iG (21) 


2 2 
Pj, =0.540 Er? + 0.0306 P +0.516 Pj -0.337 fe — 0.337 ff (22) 
ER? ER? 


Dividing through by Er?, completing the squares and re- 
arranging, 


ee? Pd rea os ee Pie 
( Eat 0.0454) + Ea 0.765 ) = 2.193 — 2.97 Eat (23) 
This is the equation of a family of circles of radii 
Pis 
R= x 2.193 — 2.97 oe) (24) 
and the center at 
Pj 
aan 0.765 (25) 
12 
ie = 0.0454 (26) 
The nominal e. m. f. of the generator is 
E, =E+jal (8) 


Substituting (14) and (15) in (8) 


1e 
E, = [ (0.87 — 0.62 2 ) Ex + (0.0473 — 0.0161 zo) in 


— (0.889 + 0.87 xo) nee | 
Er 


E 
ER 


E 
Li 
Er | PZ) 


Expressing in absolute values, dividing through by Er’, 
completing the squares, and rearranging, 
P 0.0478 — 0.0306 x» + 0.007 4 ] 
Rr? 0.1537 + 0.676 xo + 0.757 ze? 


seal [ co.o1e1 — 0.00345 xo ) Ex + (0.389 + 0.87 xo ) 


+ (0.0473 — 0.0161 zx.) 


lio ( — 0.338 — 0.516 2 + 0.54 ae? ) ] 
Ex 0.1537 + 0.676 2 + 0.757 xe 


for ie Wyte on vst hug, (hel ange | (28) 
Br? 0.1537 + 0.676 % + 0.757 x0? 
This is the equation of a family of circles of radii. 
En 1 
i The \ 0.1537 + 0.676 xo + 0.757 xo? cy 
and the center at 
Pj — 0.338 — 0.516 ao + 0.54 x0? ) (30) 
Er? 0.1537 + 0.676 to + 0.757 x0? 
Lae) \\ ( 0.0478 — 0.0306 xo + 0.007 = ¢ ) (1) 
Ext 0.1537 + 0.676 xo + 0.757 xo? 


In Fig. 36, circles are drawn giving reactive kv-a. at the send- 
ing end, voltage at the sending end, and line loss. 

In Fig. 37, generator nominal voltage circles are given for a 
generator synchronous reactance x» = 0.50. 

The sectionalized 500-mile line may be represented by two 
250-mile sections in series as shown in Fig. 38. 

The reactive ky-a. at D required to give normal voltage at 
C and D can be obtained from Fig. 36. From this reactive kv-a. 
the excitation required on the receiving condenser C2 can be 
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obtained from the condenser characteristics, Fig. 34. The 
power and reactive kv-a. at C may also be obtained from Fig. 36. 
The power at B is the same as the power at C excepting the 
losses in the condenser C;. If the condenser losses are significant, 
they should be added to the power at C to obtain the power at B. 
The power at B, thus obtained, is the receiver power for the 
section A B and from Fig. 36 we can get the reactive ky-a. 
required at B to hold normal voltage at A and B. The difference 
between the reactive kv-a. required at B and the reactive kv-a. 
at C, due to the load at D, gives the reactive kv-a. which the 
condenser C; must furnish. 

The excitation on the condenser C, is then found from the 
condenser characteristics, Fig.34. From the values of power and 
reactive kv-a. at B, the generator excitation can be obtained from 
Fig. 37. 

Next, assume a new value of power at D. Then assume three 
or four different values of voltage at D, with the assumed new 
value of power. For each of the assumed voltage at D, the power 
and reactive kv-a. at D are known since the excitation on the 
condenser C2 is assumed to remain fixed. From these values 
of power and reactive kv-a. the voltage, power, and reactive 
ky-a. at C can be obtained from Fig. 36. Then from the voltage 
at C and the known excitation on the condenser C, the reactive 
kv-a. furnished by this condenser is found from the condenser 
characteristics, Fig. 34. The reactive kv-a. at B is then the sum 
of the kv-a. at C and the condenser ky-a. 
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Thus, for each assumed voltage at D, the power conditions 
at B are found, and, since these are the receiver conditions for 
the section A B, the excitation required on the generator G to 
give these conditions is found from Fig. 37. 

The values of generator nominal voltage thus obtained are 
plotted against the assumed values of receiver voltage at D and 
that point on the curve, where the generator nominal voltage is 
the same as the value previously obtained, gives the correct value 
of receiver volts which correspond to the power assumed at D. 
This process is repeated for different assumed values of receiver 
power at D and a curve is plotted with receiver power as abscis- 
sae and receiver volts as ordinates. Similar curves are drawn 
for different power settings, and that power setting which gives 


dP 
d Er 


mitted over the line at H,; = 1.0. 
In Fig. 38 curves are shown for a sectionalized 500-mile line 
for the following assumptions; 
75,000 kv-a. condenser at receiver. 
75,000 kv-a. condenser at mid-point. 
Generator synchronous reactance x) = 0,50. 
Generator synchronous reactance m= O 
Unity power factor load at receiver. 
The maximum power for an infinite generator is thus 130,000 
kw. and for the finite generator, 90,000 kw. 


° 


= 0 for Ex = 1.0 is the maximum power that can be trans- 
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E. A. Smith: In referring to the paper on Superpower 
Transmission, I have noticed that Mr. Thomas has brought up 
some interesting points, such as I had recently figured on and by 
following Mr. Harold Goodwin, Jr. in his paper on Qualitative 
Analysis of Transmission Lines, a thorough analytical study 
can be made covering the general principles of very high tension 
transmission problems. 

I doubt very much if the average engineer can solve and 
foresee the many difficulties encountered with 250 and 500-mile 
transmission systems of the 220,000 or higher voltage type. 

The capacity of the transmission lines as well as the voltage 
regulation required for each particular system has to be taken 
into consideration to solve the principle factors from the per- 
formances on the systems as outlined under all conditions to 
operate efficiently. The different loads on a transmission 
system as well as the heating effects and losses have to be ex- 
pounded in a way to cover the starting and stopping of the 
necessary apparatus at the distributing centers. 

The costs of a system have to be studied in two ways, namely, 
construction and operation and by putting a system into oper- 
ation, the best economical results are required to produce the 
means to cover these two principles. The period of construction 
being only of a short duration, it must be overlooked after com- 
pletion, if the entire system is on a satisfactory operating basis. 

Owing to the many theoretical assumptions for high voltages 
of this kind, a series of complications will arise in time, causing 
many difficult problems to appear on these systems at enormous 
expense and to keep the receiving end supplied, studies will have 
to be undertaken to analyze thoroughly all the principles involved 
in generation and transmission to bring out such points of interest 
which will help eliminate all unnecessary troubles and expenses. 

IT think Mr. Thomas is quite right in his assumption of in- 
stalling a stepdown station in the center of the transmission 
system, by placing synchronous condensers therein, and pro- 
viding for automatic means of fixing the potential which at the 
same time would divide the system entirely into two separate 
sections or lines. This would make the system more expensive as 
far as construction is concerned, but in the end would pay for itself. 

I feel that the transmission system at 220,000 volts will not be 
able to stand up under all maximum load and weather conditions 
for any great length of time as the qualities of the conductors 
are not up to the point of satisfaction, to withstand the continuous 
heat factors. 

As a matter of fact the load at the receiving ends must be 
supplied at a fixed voltage and power factor and the synchronous 
condensers must be arranged to operate automatically to deliver 
the leading or lagging kv-a. as required, otherwise if this is 
not provided, the voltage will change accordingly to load 
conditions and losses. It will be seen by referring to Figs. 
1, 2, 3 and 4, the curves will also change accordingly, owing to 
the fluctuating conditions of the load, voltage and losses- which 
take place on long transmission lines, whereas on short-distance 
lines the losses would be considerably reduced and better oper- 
ation would result. From this point it will be seen, that by 
introducing a central stepdown station at the middle of the trans- 
mission system, the line losses would be reduced at different loads. 

According to calculations it is noted that with a maximum 
output of the generators, the power factor will be nearly unity, 
but due to many changes in the load, it will be unable to retain 
this value and the losses will be greater. 

Assuming that all the curves in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 and the 
values in Table A are correct, we have to compare them with 
actual practice, although, they appear to be fair values in 
connection with this superpower transmission when operating 
under no-load and full-load conditions. 

E. A. Smith: In reference to Messrs. Evans and Sels paper 
although the curves represent certain conditions for a trans- 
mission system, the details are more or less based on theoretical 
assumptions. 

It is seen that the curves are plotted according to the con- 
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ditions of the load and voltage of the system and depend mostly 
upon the resistance, reactance and impedance of the circuits 
described. By following the diagrams as shown it is readily 
seen that the synchronous condenser capacity required for 
any load at the receiver end, can be determined for approximate 
values*at different power factors, but if the supply voltage 
varies between wide limits the radius of the receiver circle 
changes, which offsets the assumed fixed values and results in 
greater transmission losses for the length of the line. 

Although the receiver load must retain a fixed power factor 
and is also assumed to act as an impedance across the circuit, it 
must have synchronous apparatus available for maintaining the 
voltage and controlling the power factor at the receiver end, 
to increase the power limit. 


For any long transmission system, the most suitable arrange- 
ment would be, a synchronous condenser station at the center 
of the system in which the synchronous apparatus would tend to 
help regulate the voltage up to the maximum power limit. 


As this system will include all kinds of electrical equipment 
as well as rotating apparatus, the system will be subjected to 
voltage fluctuations at different periods of the day (due to load 
conditions) and so will cause the rotating apparatus to fall out 
of step when the voltage drops below its fixed minimum value. 


Professor V. Karapetoff: For the last year or so, we have 
been constructing at Cornell University a mechanical device to 
imitate the performance of a long transmission line. This 
device consists of pivoted weights and of springs, each weight 
taking the place of the inductance of a small section of the line 
and each spring representing the capacitance of that section. 
We are practically ready now to assemble this apparatus and 
then we shall have to provide a device for communicating to it 
sinusoidal vibrations to imitate the generator, and a load 
consisting perhaps of a friction disk, a spring, and a flywheel. 
Such a mechanical device is subject to the same equations of 
motion as a transmission line, under any desired transient 
conditions. Therefore, no mathematics is necessary: All you 
have to do is to impose a desired mechanical condition upon 
that model and to observe what happens. The natural fre- 
quency of vibration of each element is several seconds so that it 
is easy to follow a transient along such a line with a naked eye. 


The authors of the papers use the method of complex quanti- 
ties, and I should be the last one to deprecate it or to speak 
against this method, having used it so much myself. However, 
we now have to make another step, namely, in the direction of 
the so-called vector analysis. In the Journat for last December 
I have a little article on the application of vector analysis to the 
circle diagrams of certain types of a-c. machines, principally 
commutator motors, and I urge the use of vector analysis, 
especially of the scalar product and of the veetor product of two 
vectors, in the study of transmission lines under steady 
conditions. 


In view of the importance which the cirele diagram of power has 
acquired of late, it seems advisable to reduce its proof to the 
simplest possible terms, in order to make its use more general. 
The authors use the familiar method of complex quantities; in the 
case of power this necessitates a multiplication of a voltage by a 
current which is conjugate of the actual current. In other words, 
they use the relationship P +7 0 = (e +je’) @—ji’') = (et 
+ et’) + 5 (e’i- et’) (11) 
While this method is perfectly legitimate and leads to correct 
results®, it is also of interest to solve the same problem using the 
principles of Vector Analysis. This branch of mathematics 
has not been used much as yet in electrical engineering, although 
its use has been found of great advantage in many branches of 
physics and mechanics. Since the theory of electrical engineer- 
ing is largely based on these sciences, it is only a question of time 


5. For a deduction of the terms on the right-hand side of this equation, 
see for example, V. Karapetoff, ‘‘The Electric Circuit,'’ pp. 91 and 92. 
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when Vector Analysis will find its place in engineering investi- 
gations. ° 
Referring to Fig. 39, let vectors of voltages and currents be 
drawn in the X Y plane. Let unit vectors parallel to the X and 
Y axis be denoted by x and y respectively. Then a current 
vector and a voltage vector may be written in the following form: 
E=xe+ye’ (12) 
I =xi+t+yi’ (13) 
Vector quantities are denoted by bold-face letters, scalar quanti- 
ties by italics.” 
In Vector Analysis two kinds of products of two vectors M 
and N are distinguished: the scalar product (or the dot product) 


M-N = MN Cos@ (14) 
and the vector product (or the cross product) 
MxXN=qMNSiné6 (15) 


in these expressions @ is the angle between the vectors M and 
N, and q is a unit vector in a direction normal to the X Y plane 
(see figure) 
From these definitions we may write 
; K*x =y-y =1;x-y =0 (16) 
KXx=yXy=0;xXy=-yXx=@q (17) 
These expressions follow from eqs. (14) and (15), by putting 
6.= 0 or 6 = 90°, and M= N = 1. Forming a scalar 
product of eqs. (12) and (13), we get 


I-E=x-xtie+y-yi'e’+x-y (ei’ +7e’) (18) 
Using eqs. (16), we find that 
P=I1-E (19) 


In other words, the real power is equal to the scalar product of 
the current and voltage vectors. This also follows directly from 
the expression P = J E Cos ¢, which is identical with the 
definition (14). 

Similarly, forming a vector product (cross product) of eqs. 
(12) and (13), we obtain: 


IxXE=q(ie’— ie) (20) 
In other words, the reactive power 
Q=IxXxE (21) 


Thus Q may be represented by a vector normal to the X Y plane. 
Since for any combination of values of E and I, QO is always 
normal to the X Y plane, this result is not objectionable on the 
score that reactive power cannot bea vector. Itisa vector which 
always is in the same direction, or which for a certain range of 
values of angle ¢ may be negative, but which is always normal 
to the plane in which E and I are drawn. ° 

It is convenient to consider P and Q as orthogonal components 
of a vector, say U. so that 

U=pP+aQ (22) 

where p and qare unit vectors at right anglesto each other. But 
q is perpendicular to the X Y plane; hence p lies in that plane, 
as shown in the Fig. 39. The exact.position of the P axis with 
respect to the X axis is immaterial;,in fact the P Q diagram 
can be drawn entirely separate from the X Y diagram. Thus, 
from the foregoing theory we have for the supply power 


U, =p (I, - E;) atl aus E, (23) 
Eliminating I, from eqs. (1) in the paper, we get 
BI, = AE, —E, (24) 


which is equivalent to the first of the eqs. (2). Multiply eq. (24) 
separately by - E, and by X E, and substitute the results in eq. 
(23). This will give 

BU, = p(AE,-E, — E,- Es) + (AE, X E; — E, X E,) (25) 
But, according to eqs. (14) and (15), 

E,.E, = £,7;E, X Ey, = 0 

BU, =pA£?Z— (p E, - E, +E, X Es) 
The last equation may be simplified as follows: 
pE,-E, +E X E, = (E, Es) (p Cos @ + qSin 0) = (E, E,) ro (28) 
where rg isa unit vector in the P Q plane at an angle 6 to the P 

6. Asa beginning in this direction, the present writer has recently pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘The Use of the Scalar Product of Vectors in Locus 
Diagrams of Electrical Machinery,” this JourNnat, 1923, Vol. 842, p. 181. 


7. For an elementary exposition of the general principles of the subject 
see, for example, J. G. Coffin’s ‘‘Vector Analysis” (Wiley). 


(26) 


Hence (27) 
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axis, and @ is the phase angle between.E, and E,;. Thus, eq. 
(27) becomes : 
U, = p (A/B) E? — (E, E,/B) v¢@ (29) 
Let E, be kept constant; then the term d = p (A/B) E,? is also 
constant. (A/B) is a complex quantity, which may be written 
in the form: 
A/B =c€ 
Consequently, d is a vector of length c E,?, at an angle 0 to the 
p axis. 
The complex quantity B may be written in the form 
B=bde™ (31) 
so that 
(E, E,/B) vo = (Ey Es/b) vo —7 (32) 
which is a vector of length H, Z,/b, at an angle 6@—T to the p 
axis. If HZ, is also kept constant, this term represents a circle 
of radius 
R = E, E,/b (33) 
The above expressions for d and R are identical with the values 
given in the paper for the position of the circle and its radius. 
While the above deduction may seem long, its length is due 
to the general introduction on vector analysis. The specific 
problem to be solved begins with eq. (23) and ends with eq. (29), 
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which is the desired equation of the circle when EH, and £, are 
constant. 

By assuming #, to be variable and differentiating eq. (29) 
vectorically (that is, with respect to both r and 6), a new vector 
equation is obtained. Eliminating H, between this equation 
and eq. (29), gives a vector equation of the envelope. It is not 
necessary to introduce the components @, 8, *y,6, and the 
awkward square roots of the sums of the squares. 

C. M. Longbottom (by letter): I propose to discuss one 
or two aspects of long-distance transmission which were not 
brought out in the papers. Reference has been made by Messrs. 
Evans and Bergvall to the amount of reactive kv-a. required 
at the mid-point of the line when a synchronous condenser is 
placed there to maintain constant voltage at this point. It 
seems very pertinent that one should carry this discussion a 
little further in order to examine the conditions arising from 
such subdivision of the line and what is more important, to 
determine how many subdivisions should be made in any case 
for the most economical arrangement of equipment. 

With this object in view, I have examined four particular 
cases of a 500-mile transmission line operating at 220 ky. It was 
assumed that transformer banks of 200,000 kv-a. were situated 
at either end of the line. While banks of this rating would be too 
big in the case of an “unloaded” line as in case (1) outlined 
below, banks of this rating would be too small for case (4) but 
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as this is an average value of the maximum load delivered it is 
not considered necessary to take different transformers in each 
ease. This fact will not materially effect the conclusions to be 
drawn from this analysis. 

The following four eases were considered; (1) a 500-mile 
transmission line with transformer banks at each end, ample 
synchronous-condenser capacity at the receiver and ample 
generator capacity at the supply end. (2) The same line as in 
(1) but with a synchronous condenser stationed at the mid-point 
thus dividing the line into two equal portions and forming what 
we will term “nodal” points at the generator, the mid-point and 
the receiver end, (8) Similar to (1) but with four nodal points 
equally spaced or, in other words, two intermediate condenser 
stations. (4) As in (1) but with five nodal points equally 
spaced. It will be assumed that the voltage at nodal points is 
kept constant at 220 ky., that the synchronous condenser 


losses will be neglected and that the generator characteristics 
will also be neglected. 

Figs. 40 and 41 represent the four cases outlined. In Fig. 40 is 
represented the variation in the net resultant reactive kv-a. 
injected into the system with variations in loads for a 500-mile 
line with two nodal points, that is, at the receiver and supply 
ends. By net reactive kv-a. is meant the algebraic sum of the 
reactive kvy-a. components delivered to the line at each nodal 
point. Thus in ease (1) there will be delivered to the line 
approximately 150,000 kv-a. lagging, part of this being supplied by 
the generator and part by the condenser at the receiver end. At 
any other load the net resultant kv-a.can be read off from the cruve. 


Curve A, in all cases, refers to the generator characteristics 
and is actually the circle diagram for the supply end of the 
system. In Fig. 40 at no load it will be seen that there is nearly 
80,000 kv-a. charging current to be supplied by the generator. 
This reactive kv-a. seriously effects the operation of the system 
since it tends to over-excite the generators so that the excitation 
of these machines must be very substantially reduced and this in 
itself presents a problem of no little difficulty. Reference to 
Figs. 41, 42 and 43 will show that in general the more nodal 
points, that is, synchronous condenser stations distributed 
along the system the less the generator excitation needs to be 
interfered with. It will be seen from Fig. 43 that with five nodal 
points the generator power factor differs very little from unity 
under any condition of load. It follows, therefore, that the best 
use is made of the generators when a large number of condenser 
stations are used. In other words, the rating of the generating 
equipment is higher under these conditions. 

A question which is equally important with that of the gener- 
ator is the amount of synchronous-condenser equipment that 
must be installed under the various conditions. This represents 
a capital cost which must be taken into account in the same way 
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as the cost of the conductors. In general, it might be said that a 
synchronous condenser placed at any point along such a line is 
less effective in regulating the voltage than one placed at the 
receiving end, due to the fact that the inductance between that 
station and the generator is less than that for the whole line. 

The amount of reactive kv-a. supplied at the nodal points has 
no direct relation to the amount of plant required since leading 
ky-a. may be supplied at one point and lagging kv-a. at. another 
as is shown in the accompanying tables. It must be pointed 
out that the total net kv-a. shown in Figs. 41 to 43 gives no 
indication of the power factor on the system. The curve is of 
more theoretical interest than practical. Fig. 44 shows this net 
reactive kv-a. for the four cases considered plotted for different 
values of kilowatts transmitted. As a matter of interest, it 
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might be pointed out that the load curve for zero reactive kv-a. 
represents approximately the conditions mentioned by Mr. 
Perey H. Thomas on Page 2 of his paper. If resistance were 
neglected there would be no reactive kv-a. injected into the line 
for this particular line for this particular load. Although 
Fig. 40 shows that there is no net reactive kv-a. injected at 
125,000 kw. nevertheless Table 1 shows that the generator is 
actually supplying 24,000 kv-a. and the receiver condenser is 
drawing 24,000 kv-a. The apparent discrepancy in Fig. 44 
from this purely theoretical consideration, is due to several 
causes among which are; first, the neglect of resistance in the 
theoretical case; secondly, the rise in voltage along the line in 
the practical case; and thirdly, possible inaccuracies in eal- 
culation as no great accuracy was aimed at in deriving these 
figures. 


200 


300.200. 100. 0 + 100 
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Fig. 43 


Tables I to IV show the amount of plant in synchronous 
condensers required for any particular number of nodal points. 
In general it might be said that the more nodal points give the 
greater amount of synchronous-condenser plant required but 
at the same time the load which may be transmitted over the 
line is inereased. Fig. 45 is a purely theoretical analysis of the 
four eases considered. The maximum load referred to is the 
maximum possible load which would be transmitted over the 
line regardless of any questions of stability. This correspond8 
to the power limit of the line as originally mentioned by Mr. H. 
B. Dwight and others some time ago. And in general will be 
the limiting load of the first section of the line, that is, the 
generator end. This maximum load has been used to derive the 
curve showing the ratio between the total net reactive kv-a. 
and maximum power. 
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In summarizing the above discussion the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: ; 

1. The effect upon the generator excitation of increasing 
the number of nodal points in a long transmission line is to 
increase the stability of the generator at light load and, general to 
improve the power factor and hence increase the station capacity. 

2. An increase in the number of nodal points leads in general 
to an increase in the synchronous-condenser equipment required. 


At the same time the output of the line is materially increased. 

I have purposely avoided discussing questions of stability as 
the characteristics of the load have such a direct bearing’on this 
subject that each particular case must be considered on its merits. 
It is for this reason that I have chosen transformer banks of 
200,000 kv-a., although actual stability limitations would eall 
for transformer banks of approximately half this rating. 

I wish to raise one point in connection with part 2 of the paper 
by Evans and Sels in their discussion of parallel transmission 
lines. It sometimes happens that two transmission lines of 
different voltage are working in parallel and it is necessary to 
determine the line constants for the combined line. This may 
be done in the following manner. Use one voltageasa reference 
voltage and determine the line constants, A1, B:, Ci and D; of 
this line and also the line constants A2, Bs, C2 and Dz of the 
other line. It is necessary now to transfer the second set of 
constants into new constants referred to the reference voltage. 
The A constant will remain the same, the B constant must be 
multiplied by the square of the ratio of the voltages, and the C 
constant must be multiplied by the reciprocal of that ratio 
squared, the D constant remaining the same. Equations 18 to 
21 may then be applied. 

The method of determining the division of load between the 
lines may be had by reference to Fig. 1 of the paper by C. L. 
Fortescue and 8. C. F. Wagner, since whichever path is followed 
the voltage vector must turn through the same angle for equal 
voltage so that by plotting the circle diagram for both lines 
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separately and for the combined lines we can determine the 
angle @ for any given load on the combined line and by drawing 
this same angle on the separate line diagram, determine the 
amount of load on each line. 


TABLE I 
Ky-a. in thousands required at salient points for various loads delivered. 
Case I. 
Load | Ky-a.s Ky-a.r Total Ky-a.net 
125 —24 +24 0 
100 —48 —25 -— 73 
75 —63 —48 -111 
50 -—73 —64 -137 
0 -—78 -77 


—155 
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TABLE II the purpose. An alternative method, preferred by the writer, 
Ky-a. in thousands required at egy points for various loads delivered. is to form the equivalent® 7 of one line, such that the electrical 
B25: behavior of this 7, according to Ohm’s Law, gives the same 
Load Ky-a.r Ky-a.m Ky-a.s TotalKy-a. voltages, currents and powers at its terminals under the assigned 
‘a8 $5408 sies0 ae ifcae conditions of load, as the actual line with its distributed con- 
150 + 45 + 61 + 26 4132 stants. , 
100 +3 522 — 15 134 In the accompanying Fig. 46, A B G G represents the nominal 
4 = Be + ne — 25 —108 7 of one of the conductors considered in Mr. Thomas’ interesting 
= eae aU Tet paper. The line has R= 39.6 ohms resistance in the conductor, 
TABLE III and also X =370 ohms reactance, at the working frequency of 
Kv-a. in thousands required at salient points for various loads delivered. 60 ¢y cles per second, assuming that there are no harmonics 
Case 3. present in the voltage or in the current. The line leakance is 
Fioad Ky-a-n Kivsi tester Kyaon Kv-aig ilTotaliea! ignored (G =0), and the total dielectri¢ susceptance is taken as 
ee ~=—sFf 2882), millimhos,, divided into two, terminal condensers, of 
200 +77 +106 +132 +61 +376 j1.441 millimhos each. 
oe igs ne e a es Meh aed The angle 0 of the line is ¥ ZY = 1.035 Z 86°.56’ . 44" 
50 ~10 — 38 shat) 20 108 hyperbolic radians, and the correction factors, by reference to 
0 20 — 45 =A —20 =133 the charts prepared for that purpose,’ are0.832 Z 1°. 12’ forthe 
architrave of the 7, and 1.10 X 0°.37’ for each pillar. Apply- 
TABEECEY: ing these factors, we obtain the equivalent 7, A’ B’ G’ G’ in the 
Ky-a. in thousands required at salient points for various loads delivered. lower part of the Fig. 46. The line behaves as though it had 
Case 4 4 sears : 
= 27.0 ohms resistance instead of 39.6, a reduction of 31.8 per 
Load Ky-a.p | Kv-a.m; | Kv-a.m2 | Kv-a.m;, | Kv-a.s |Totalkv-a, 
j 250 +109 +147 +143 +225 +120 +744 : 
200 + 65 + 72 + 66 +101 + 48 +352 Reminel it 
150 + 34 + 20 + 15 + 32 + 12 +113 
100 + 12 — 12 -— 17 —- 7 -—- 5 — 29 A 39.6 + j 370 = 372.1 L 83 53’ 28” ohms B 
50 — 2 — 30 — 35 — 27 — 12 —106 . A 
0 - ill — 35 — 40 — 34 | —10 | —130 ay = eA 
OZ AE O = 1.035: 86°56 44" hyp. »s 
SOE WE = 0.0552) 1.036 typ. ney 
L. A. Herdt (by letter): I read with great interest the s “s ~~ = 0.0552 +j 0.6583 hyp. ON 
paper by Messrs. Fortescue and Wagner on ‘‘Some theoretical is” S S Zo = 359.4%3°3' 16" ohms/wire - 
consideration of Power Transmission” in the February 1924 issue 3 Neutral or Zero Potential 
Pere yCueNArortian sl tee ee Gog: 7 Mey ly al anes Qees Sion ald Mabe 
I noted (and they are not the only writers that do so) that 
the term Synchronous Condenser is used—Leading and Lagging sith @. 0.832 1 1°12" tanh(F) 1.10 0°37’ 
Condenser Fig. 2. Applied to such machines this term is a by thers Equivatent 70 Fh ay 
by charts 


misnomer, giving the impression that the chief function of the 
machine is to supply leading current while this represents but 
one-half of its use in service. The other and fully as important 
function is to supply lagging current. 

The use of the term Synchronous Reactor for such machines 
was suggested by the writer (see the Hlectric Journal September, 
1915—Constant Voltage Operation of a High-Voltage Trans- 
mission System) in view of the common use of the term reactance 
as positive to represent inductive reactance and negative to 
represent condensive reactance. 

A synchronous reactor is a machine having the property of 
reactance positive or negative, that is inductive or condensive. 

A. E. Kennelly (by letter): The paper by Mr. Thomas is 
valuable in presenting the conditions that may be expected to 
occur during the steady-state, over a power-transmission line of 
unusual and hitherto unattained length, operated three phase at 
220 kilovolts. 

On three-phase power-transmission lines of the lengths that 
have hitherto come into service, the hyperbolic-formula 
corrections for the effects of distributed capacitance at the 
fundamental frequency of 60 cycles per second, have been 
small. In most cases, these corrections might be ignored in 
first-approximation calculations, and the lines treated on the 
basis of capacitance placed either in one lump at the middle of 
the line (for the nominal 7’), or in two equal lumps at the ends 
- of the line (for the nominal 7r). 

In the case, however, of Mr. Thomas’ line, 500 miles long 
(804.7 km), the nominal 7 of any one of the three line conductors 
has an appreciable error at 60 cycles per second, and has to be 
corrected by some process which takes the uniform distribution 
of capacitance into account. This is done in the paper by means 
of the equations ‘at the foot of its third page, and which have 
been shown by Mr. Thomas in an earlier paper to be suitable for 


26.6 +j 308.4 = 309.6 L 85°4' ohms 


(0.017 + j 1.585)10°%m (0.017 + j 1.585)10"%m 


«1.585 x 10°°L 89° 23’ mho : 7 
1.585 x 10° L 89° 23’ mho 
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Nominal and Equivalent z of one of the three-line conductors considered 

in the Thomas superpower transmission paper: 

L = 804.7km.=500mi. f =60~ D =15.8’ = 4.816m d =0.0278m. 

r =0.04921 w/w.km. =0.07920 w/w.mile R =39.6 w/wire 

i =1.220 X10%h/w.km = 1.963 X10 %h/w. mi;j x =j 0.46 w/w. km 
= j0.74 w/w. mi;j z = 7370 w/wire. 

L =0.9815h/wire; g =O G=0. c =0.950 X10 °f/w. km. 
= 1.529 X 10° f/w. mi. 

C =7.645 X10°5f. jb =3.581 X 10-§ m/w. km. =7 5.763 X 10 °n/w. 
mi.j B = ;2.882 X 10-3 n/wire. 


cent, and j 312.4 ohms reactance instead of j 370, a reduction 
of 15.5 per cent. The effect of distributed capacity upon the 
x of the line A B G G, is to reduce its apparent conductor resist- 
ance by nearly one third. The admittance of each pillar is, 
however, increased ten per cent, to 1.585 millimhos, with a small 
leak element added of 0.017 millimho. If now the load to 
neutral be attached at B’ and the generator apparatus at A’, 
the equivalent x enables the terminal voltages, currents and 


8. ‘‘Artificial Lines for Continuous Currents in the Steady State’ 
A. E. Kennelly, Am. Ac. of Arts & Sciences, Vol. 44, No. 4. Aug. 1908, 
page 97. 

9. ‘‘Electrical Characteristics of Transmission Lines’ by Wm. Nesbit, 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co., Publication, Pittsburgh. Feb. 1922. 
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powers to be determined by the ordinary vector Ohm’s law 
calculation. 

It is evident that the hyperbolic correction factors for a line 
of this length operated at 60 cycles, are by no means negligible. 

F.R. Sharpe: The mathematical results found by Fortescue 
and Wagner may be expressed in the following simple form. 

(A) Consider the normals in Fig. 47 drawn at any point P 
of a parabola to meet the axisin N. A circle with its center at 
N and of radius P N will touch the parabola at P and at the 
symmetrical point P’. The envelope of all such circlesis 
clearly the parabola. The smallest circle has the radius 2 p 
and is tangent to the parabola at its vertex V. 

If we denote F N by h the radius is 

PN = VPM?4+ MN? = V4pVM+4+ (2p) = 
Hence the envelope of the circles 

(@— hy +y=4ph (1) 

is the parabola y? = 4 p (c« + p=), the origin being the focus F. 

In the case of the receiver circles the vectorial form of the 


V4ph 


equation (1) is 


R eda AE) ay ip a at 
a—jB e~-7 6 
Salmon gt 
——. £2 — ~ Es Braz” - 
== 4 
where 0’ = 6+ 61— O02 
2 2 
so that h = Efand4p = sears Ee 


(B) We may also derive the same results by vector differen- 
tiation of (2): The vector to a point of intersection Q of (2) 
with the neighboring circle is given by (2) and by 

R = (E, + 3E,)?— V4p (E, + 5 E,) ee (6 +60’) 
and is therefore determined by the vector equation 

6 =2E,sE,— V4p sE,e 4" + V4 pE,e 5" 5 56’ 
as in the case of ordinary differentiation. Hence taking the real 
and imaginary parts we have 


(2 H,— V4pcos 6’) sE,— V4pE,sin#’ 36’ =0 


and sin 6’ HE, — HE, cos 6’ 8 6’ = 0 
2H, — V4p cos 6’ V4 psin @’ 
Hence ee 
sin 6 cos 6 
that is E, cos 6’ = Vp 
E, = vpsec. 6’ (3) 


Hence the envelope from (2) is 
R = psec? 6’ — 2 psec 6’ e 5” 
= ptan?6’—p+2ptané’j =xa+jy 
Hence y = 2p tan 6’; x = p tan? 6’ — p; or eliminating tan 06’, 
y=4p(x+>p). 
(C) The differentiation performed graphically gives at once 
the result 


V4 p 6H, . 
Q’ Sy endian ee 
cos (6’ + 6 6’) 2H, oE, approximately 
ON. Ty 
becau NN = 
ause cos QO WN’ 
and taking the limit, as 5 #, and 6 6’ approach 0, 
4 
cos #’ = p as in (3). 


Tr 


F. W. Peek, Jr: All of these papers refer to a specific 
problem,—the transmission ofa large amount of power 500 
miles at 220 kilovolts, sixty cycles. It happens that a 500-mile 
line is not economical unless power of the order of 100,000 kw. 
per circuit can be delivered overit. Thisisarather large amount 
of power for 500-mile transmission at 220 kv. under the condi- 
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tions fixed by the problem. Since the load must be increased 
to the limit for economic reasons the question of stability is an 
important factor. A higher voltage or lower frequency would 
permit greater power per circuit without approaching the 
instability point. The difficulties, therefore, arise to a con- 
siderable extent from the fixed conditions of the problems rather 
than to limitations of high-voltage transmission. 


It is not the actual physical length of the line that causes 
limitations. Limitations are caused by certain factors that 
depend upon physical length, mainly inductance, but to some 
extent capacity and resistance. If the inductance is reduced 
the line has the characteristics of one of short length. Some 
time ago Mr. Perey Thomas suggested how this might be done by 
“split conductors.” Split conductors are also advantageous 
from the corona standpoint. At 25 cycles this line would have 
characteristics similar to present 220-kv. lines 200 miles in 
length. 


In considering the effects of transient load changes on stabil- 
ity it is not only necessary to consider how quickly the generator 
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can respond but also what the increments of load are and how 
rapidly they can be changed. The size of the system is an 
important factor. 

It is interesting that it is not necessary to discuss insulation 
limitations. As the transmission voltages and distances of 
transmission increase the size of apparatus units increases and 
becomes an important problem. This introduces the question 
of size of material and difficulties of transporting built-up 
units. 


Chairman Baum: I have been working, as some of you know, 
with quite a large transmission system for the last twenty-five 
years. As I say, the stability of that system has been increasing 
all the time and the last addition of the synchronous condensers 
has increased the stability so markedly that if you talk to the 
operators, they will tell you right away how easy it is to operate 
and how difficult it is to shake that system apart. 


I don’t think the load transients should apply to your regu- 
lation, back to include your generator reactance. 


I think Mr. Thomas is too pessimistic about his system, but 
the only criticism I would make is this: he thinks the switching 
is difficult. Therefore, he eliminates the high-tension switching. 
As a matter of fact, the high-tension switching has been of no 
trouble on our system, and is one of the most satisfactory thing- 
we have. We laid down the rule twenty years ago that the highs 
tension switching must be the same as low-tension switching, 
and I don’t believe you can have a successful transmission system 
without that condition being fulfilled. 

If you put that condition down, that you must have switching 
in and out, no matter what the time of day or what the conditions 
are, then you must have that line cut up into sections, you 
can’t help that, and that means of course adding some cost. 
People say the cost of condensers and the cost of switching is 
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too great. When you get through, the cost per kilowatt trans- 
mitted is the real thing you are after, and the cost per kilowatt 
at two hundred twenty thousand is about one-half the cost per 
kilo watt at one hundred ten thousand and that is the real answer 
to your transmission problem. 


R. C. Bergvall: Our papers show a method of determining 
the maximum amount of power which ean be transmitted with a 
load gradually applied. Mr. Moreland has incorrectly inferred 
that we propose to rate a transmission system as being capable 
of carrying this amount of power under normal operating con- 
ditions. The maximum amount of power which can be trans- 
mitted under steady state conditions can only be used as a basis 
for forming an engineering judgment as to the amount of power 
which should be transmitted over a given system. The point at 
which a transmission line should be worked will depend on local 
factors such as continuity of service requirements, a discussion 
of these factors being obviously outside of the scope of this 
paper. 

During transient conditions there are so many variables, which 
would have to be taken into account, including the action of 
machine governors, which has not been considered by Mr. More- 
land, that the reliability of any transient mathematical analysis 
is open to a great deal of question. The analysis carried out by 
Mr. Moreland and his associates which show that the rate of 
change of load instead of the amount of suddenly applied load is 
the important factor, is not borne out by practical operating 
experience or by our tests. There are numerous eases of two 
transmission lines operating in parallel where a 100 per cent in- 
crease in load results on one of the lines whenever the second line 
is tripped out and pull-out does not result. In one case where 
the load thus added to the second line approached the maximum 
power limit, the system occasionally pulled out of step after two 
or three seconds, thus indicating that the process is a slow one. 


Mr. Moreland has stated that the loads in our tests were 
gradually applied, basing his conclusion on the oscillogram shown 
by Fig. 18. This oscillogram does not refer to the suddenly ap- 
plied load tests as may be ascertained by reading the test data. 
This oscillogram shows the pull out taking place as the load is 
gradually increased. The suddenly applied load tests were made 
by intermittently shunting out a portion of the resistance used 
as load. The inductance of the armature of the direct-current 
generator of the motor-generator set is very low as compared to 
the resistance in the load so that the resulting time constant is 
negligible. Calculations taking into account the inertia of the 
motor-generator set show that the load variation would be ap- 
- plied to the system in from 1/20 to 1/10 of asecond. The results 
of this test do not agree with the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Moreland and his associates, as to the effect of suddenly applied 
loads. 

The amount of load which can be suddenly applied without 
causing pull-out to occur can be approximately determined by 
considering that the synchronous machine excitation remains 
constant, due to the inductance of its field, resulting in a drop 
in the receiver voltage. As an example, refer to Fig. 5 in our 
paper. Assume that the line is carrying 80,000 kw. at 100 per 
cent voltage, which corresponds to a synchronous condenser 
excitation of 155 amperes, If the load is suddenly increased to 
87,500 kw. and the excitation of the synchronous condenser re- 
mains constant, the voltage would drop to point D or 58 per cent 
voltage, resulting in pull out. Mr. Moreland assumes that we 
would continue out at 100 per cent voltage and could therefore, 
stand a swing to 107,000 kw. instead of 87,500 kw. without pull 
out taking place. 

The assumption of constant synchronous condenser excitation 
is, if anything, pessimistic because the armature reactance during 
transient conditions is in such a direction as to assist the syn- 
chronous condenser voltage regulator in increasing the field cur- 
rent. Mr. Evans, in his discussion of Mr. Thomas’ paper, pre- 
sented our ideas of a method for determining the rating of a 
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transmission line and the results are in substantial agreement with 
those of the other speakers, whereas Mr. Moreland’s discussion 
would make it appear that our results would be widely different 
from theirs. 


Our calculations were based on a constant voltage at the 
generator end of the line as stated inthe paper. This, of course, 
would only be approached for a very large generating station as 
compared to the transmission line connected to it. The genera- 
tor used in our tests was somewhat larger than the maximum 
load of our transmission line and our tests indicate that for this 
condition the effect of generator synchronous reactance was 
small. However, in most practical cases it will be necessary to 
take into account the generator synchronous reactance by merely 
adding it to the reactance of the line and considering the internal 
voltage of the generator instead of the supply voltage of the trans- 
mission line. Our method of calculation may readily be ex- 
tended to meet such condition. 

R. D. Evans: Mr. Thomas, in his paper on ‘‘Superpower 
Transmission” has sought to fix a rating of a 500-mile trans- 
mission line. Mr. Thomas states that the maximum permissible 
load on the line is 143,000 kw., and he proposes to operate the 
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line at 120,000 kw. continuously when one of the transmission 
lines is out of service. We do not find that Mr. Thomas made 
any allowance for the characteristics of synchronous condensers 
and load which would reduce the maximum permissible output 
of the line to an amount not exceeding 100,000 kw., and, in our 
opinion, this amount should be considerably lower to allow a 
reasonable factor of safety. 

We have made calculations, taking into account the character- 
istics of the synchronous condenser and load, using the trans- 
mission line, synchronous-condenser capacity, et cetera, as given 
in Mr. Thomas’ paper. The performance of the transmission line 
is shown in the circle diagram given in Fig. 4, Condition A of Mr. 
Thomas’ paper. A family of power circles derived thereform 
is reproduced in Fig. 48. The synchronous-condenser capacity 
is based on 75,000 kv-a. in condensers per line with spares, the 
condensers having equal leading and lagging kv-a. range. Under 
emergency conditions, with one transmission line out of service, 
the condenser capacity per circuit with all the spare units in 
operation, amounts to 125,000 kv-a. per line, as indicated in 
Mr. Thomas’ Fig. 5. 

Mr. Thomas assumes the power factor of the load as 85 per 
cent. The characteristics of the load for changes in voltage 
are not indicated, but a reasonable assumption would be that 
70 per cent of the load consists of rotating machines of essentially 
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constant power characteristics. The remainder of the load is 
assumed as a lighting or resistance load which varies approxi- 
mately as the square of the voltage. It has been assumed that 
the reactive ky-a. of the load remains substantially constant, 
independent of the voltage. Referring to Fig. 49 the curves in 
solid lines show how the reactive kv-a. required by the line varies 
with voltage for loads corresponding to the amounts indicated, 
at 100 per cent voltage; that is, these curves take into account the 
decrease in power due to the decrease in resistance load with 
lower voltage. The dotted-line curves show how the reactive 
ky-a. of the load and synchronous condensers varies with voltage 
at various constant condenser field excitations. The line A B 
is the locus of points of tangency between the two families of 
eurves. The system will pull out of step when the conditions of 
operation fall below the line A B. 

In the actual operation of transmission lines, even in large 
systems, there are inevitably many sudden fluctuations of load 
due to short circuits and switching operations either on the main 
lines or on auxiliary lines or systems tied in therewith. When the 
load on a transmission line is suddenly inereased, the inertia of 
the rotating apparatus will momentarily supply part of the 
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additional load requirements. Even allowing for the load 
inerement momentarily taken by the rotating apparatus, a 15 
per cent sudden increase in power which the line must supply is a 
small alowance to make for sudden increase of load due to loss 
of a transmission line or other disturbing condition. Applying 
this test to the curves shown in the Fig. 49, it will be noted that 
if the transmission line is operated at a load of about 101,000 kw., 
corresponding to a condenser excitation of 200 amperes, pull-out 
will oceur with about 15 per cent increase of load. 

Mr. Thomas has tacitly assumed that the line is stable up to 
the maximum power capacity of 143,000 kw. He has taken no 
account of the characteristics of the load and synchronous con- 
densers, or of the fact that the machine excitation will not be 
varied as rapidly as the load can change. 

The above analysis indicates a maximum permissible load of 
100,000 kw. beyond which there is no certainty of securing 
stable operation and which must be reduced to allow for the 
necessary margin of safety. Assuming a 20 per cent margin, 
the capacity of the line would be reduced to about 80,000 kw. 

It is to be pointed out that assumptions have been made 
which are favorable to the transmission of a large amount of 
power. For example, our caleulations of the transmission-line 
constants for the particular conductor described by Mr. Thomas 
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show a power limit of approximately 10 per cent below that 
stated by him and assumed in the preceding discussion. The 
condenser capacity assumed is very liberal, taking all the spare 
units in operation. The assumption that 30 per cent of the 
total load is lighting and resistance load varying with the square 
of the voltage is also liberal. Mr. Baum‘s survey shows that 
lighting load constitutes about 15 per cent of the total. The 
effect of generator characteristics in limiting the power output 
of the line has been neglected. The final assumption made in 
the preceding discussion was the amount of increase in load 
that should be provided for. The value selected appears quite 
small when it is pointed out that with three lines in service, the 
loss of one transmission line would inerease the load on the re- 
maining circuits about 50 per cent. 

Our analysis indicates that it is impossible to give a rating 
to the cireuit of 120,000 kw. for continuous operation under 
emergency condition with one line out of service. In our 
opinion, the maximum permissible amount of power would be 
of the order of 70,000 to 80,000 kw. 

The importance of a consideration of the characteristics of 
the synchronous condenser and load is emphasized by the fact 
that the transmission line in Mr. Thomas’ paper should not be 
expected to carry more than about 80,000 kw. 

E. B. Shand: My paper on the subject of the maximum 
output of transmission systems has been the result of a study made 
several years ago on the principles of stability of synchronous 
generators both under the condition of constant excitation, and 
also when the terminal voltage is maintained constant by means 
of a vibrating regulator. This study gave rise to the distinctions 
of inherent and artificial stability as defined in the paper. 
No thought of applying these principles to transmission systems 
had occurred to me until the proposal of F. G. Baum in 1921 
to use synchronous condensers to regulate the voltage at inter- 
mediate points of lines suggested itself as permitting a broad 
extension of the same principles. 

On account of the absence of any experimental data regarding 
the relative speeds of regulator action and of inertia changes in 
regulated machines, the writer considered it probable that the 
maximum steady load with a vibrating regulator would be some- 
what in excess of the limit determined by inherent conditions; 
but on account of sudden load increases, where it was appreci- 
ated that the regulator action would be too sluggish, he proposed 
the maximum load as determined by the excitation values of the 
machines preceding the load increase as the criterion of stability, 
that is, inherent condition of stability. 

With this conception of the problem in mind, he evolved a 
method for the determination of the limitation of inherent stabil- 
ity of a system utilizing the actual characteristics of the syn- 
chronous condenser and of the load. As far as his information 
extends he believes that this was something entirely new in the 
study of transmission systems. a 

At the close of this work the writer came in contact with the 
power-circle diagram as developed by Messrs. Evans, Sels and 
Fortescue, and an actual system was investigated using this as a 
basis. Further study, however, convinced him that the voltage 
vector diagrams expressed the conditions of stability with 
greater significance so that this type of diagram was used in the 
presentation of the paper. 

The tests described in the paper of Messrs. Evans and Berg- 
vall, which were made some time later, were of special interest 
from the writer’s standpoint, for they demonstrated definitely 
that with the vibrating regulator as now developed and with 
the relative magnitudes of machine inertia as used on the tests, 
the possible range of artificial stability was negligible. It has 
been noted that the eriterion of stability had already been 
proposed on the basis of inherent stability, therefore, the result 
of these tests laid additional emphasis on the importance of this 
limitation. The co-operated endeavors of the authors of the 
various transmission papers, both before and after these tests, 
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cleared up many other questions regarding the operation of 
transmission systems and their limitations. This is believed 
to be evident from the papers themselves. 

Some of the above discussion, although somewhat recapitula- 
tory, has been included particularly with respect to the dis- 
cussion by a number of the members,—Messrs. Moreland, 
Booth, Bush, Doherty, ete., regarding the steady-state stability 
and surge stability. From additional and more careful reading 
of this discussion, it seems that a part of their criticism at least 
is due to a misapprehension or perhaps a mis-application of the 
data given in the papers. Although the papers referred to 
take no definite account of transient effects such as inertia, etc., 
in their calculations, the writer most certainly agrees that in the 
ease of a sudden increase of load the limit of stability will 
depend mainly on the excitation values of the machines con- 
sidered prior to the increase of load and not the values required 
to maintain the proper voltage after the increase. The writer 
had never comprehended that this point was in question. 

Referring now particularly to my own paper, the sole question 
discussed was that of maximum output, and neither (a) the 
maximum permissible load, nor (b) the maximum rated load 
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was considered, the purpose of the paper being rather to explain 
the one phenomenon discussed. The results of examples serve, 
therefore, as criteria of design, that is, they represent a definite 
limitation determined by the system itself and not by a com- 
bination of variable conditions of operation. The rated capacity 
on the other hand, is a quantity which may be chosen to give 
satisfactory results over a more or less restricted range which 
represents a balance between capital cost and reliability. It 
may be pointed out, therefore, that a single margin, or factor 
of safety, might be as judicially chosen as the amount of sudden 
load increase to be used in determining a new limitation to 
which a new factor of safety must be added to obtain either a 
safe maximum load or the rated capacity. Of the two methods 
of procedure above outlined the writer prefers the former, 
although to determine a suitable margin it has been his practise 
to determine the maximum limit of stability under reduced 
excitation, for instance, that corresponding to normal load on 
the line, which will, it is believed, cheek roughly with the methods 
referred to in the discussion. Fig. 10 of my paper represents 
the method referred to for the special case of maximum excita- 
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tion on the synchronous condensers. It will be observed that 
pull-out oceurs at reduced voltages. 

Messrs. Moreland and Bush have strongly recommended the 
inclusion of inertia and field transient effects in calculations. 
Until these gentlemen have given us the details of their methods 
it is impossible to discuss them fully. While it would undoubt- 
edly be desirable to include these factors, the writer feels that 
these members have over-estimated the importance of these 
factors, and under-estimated the difficulties of accurately taking 
them into account, particularly in the ease of the more compli- 
eated types of systems. 

Mr. Doherty has censured. the writer for his neglect of the 
effect of generator reactance in the examples of his paper and I 
have already admitted culpability in the matter. It is only fair 
to state, however, that if Mr. Doherty had continued his quo- 
tation from my paper it would have been evident that the matter 
was not passed entirely by. Since the presentation of the paper, 
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however, I have extended the diagrams to which he referred, to 
include the effect of generator reactance. This was accomplished 
by the first of the two methods referred to in my paper, because 
the second will prove inaccurate unless great care is used in the 
choice of synchronous impedance to represent a given machine. 

Fig. 50 represents in the conventional manner, the electrical 
characteristics of the generators considered. The total full- 
load rating of all the generators combined was assumed to be 
35,000 k-va. per phase or 105,000 k-va. total. Fig. 51 gives these 
same characteristics replotted in accordance with the conven- 
tions used in the paper. Three separate values of field excitation 
are represented. The characteristics of the same compound line 
of Fig. 12 of my paper, represented by Fig. 52 are derived from 
an extension of the general method employed for compound 
transmission lines. All condensers are assumed to be operating 
under maximum excitation, which is constant regardless of the 
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voltage conditions at the various points regulated. As a matter 
of fact, the voltage at the mid-point comes out slightly above 
normal value which tends to increase the effect of generator 
impedance slightly. It also causes the generator excitation to 
be somewhat less than it would otherwise be. 

The superposition of the generator characteristics on those of 
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the line allows the operating condition of the combination to 
be determined. With a generator field of 100 amperes, the point 
of maximum output at the receiver end occurs at approximately 
86,600 volts at the generator terminals. The load value itself 
is 22,900 kw. per phase with a power input of 27,400 kw. per 
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phase. The corresponding output with perfect generator regu- 
lation is 25,050 kw. which is the same value as that given in the 
paper. The effect of the generator impedance in this case is a 
reduction of output of 2150 kw. per phase or by 8.5 per cent. 
Considering that the generators are underloaded, this value will 
be slightly smaller than what might normally be expected, but 
in any event the effect should not be greater than 10 per cent. 

Fig. 53 has been plotted to indicate the corresponding effect 
on a simple line of one half the length of that used above, the 
rated condenser capacity at the receiver end being 50,000 ky-a. as 
before. In this case the generator impedance reduces the maxi- 
mum output from 30,200 kw. to 24,500 kw. which is a reduction 
of 19 per cent. 


A third ease, Fig. 54, assumes the conditions to be the same as 
in the last case except that the receiver end is perfectly regulated. 
The effect of generator impedance will then be approximately 
33 per cent. 

This successive increase in the effect of generator impedance 
is quite to be expected as each change is equivalent to a reduc- 
tion in line impedance while the generator impedance remains 
practically constant. 

The general conclusion from this investigation is that for 
transmission lines of the length of those considered in the papers 
and discussion the effect of generator impedance should be of the 
general magnitude of 10 per cent reduction of output and that 
this will naturally increase as the line is reduced in length. 

Mr. Terman has brought up in his discussion a point of tech- 
nicality regarding the conventions in plotting power-cirele 
diagrams. While this is perhaps of minor importance it may be 
noted that Figs. 14 and 15 in the appendix of my paper comply 
with his suggestions. 

C. L. Fortescue: I thought I had read my own paper over 
very carefully, but it appears from the remarks made by Mr. 
Moreland and Mr. Booth and Dr. Bush that I haven’t. How- 
ever, in rebuttal of their accusations I want to point out that it 
is an entirely different thing to make a hypothetical load in a 
paper as a basis for comparison and to advocate it as a proper 
rating. : 

Now, Mr. Moreland intimates that we advocated a certain 
rating which was an impractical rating on a transmission line. 
We have not done so. We have merely taken a hypothetical 
rating to form a basis of comparison between two different sys- 
tems: one, a system of 500 miles straightaway, and the other one, 
500 miles in length loaded at a middle point. That is quite an 
appropriate thing to do. 

As regards the question of rating, I have always taken this 
point of view: I say, let’s figure up the stability under the worst 
possible conditions and eall these emergency conditions. Let’s 
take a good margin of safety and then under normal operating 
conditions we shall be good and safe. *-That is the position I take. 


Now, I am an optimist, and I saw a passage in a recent book 
by Havelock Ellis, in which he says, ‘‘The nice balance between 
optimism and pessimism is the best thing.” I think Mr. More- 
land and his associates have gone to the other extreme. They 
are indulging in a great deal of pessimism. They have done a 
lot of work and hard digging, but it is all theoretical work, and 
they haven’t shown the way they obtained their results. They 
have shown us a number of curves but how did they get these 
curves? I hope that Mr. Moreland and his associates will some- 
time tell us how these curves were obtained. 

We, as an actual matter of fact, made tests on a system that 
imitated on a small seale a 500-mile straightaway line; also a 
500-mile line loaded at its middle point, and with this system we 
had ordinary generators of fair size. We took generators of 
approximately 500-kw. capacity which at that time we considered 
would give a fair basis of comparison with those used on large 
transmission lines. 

Now, we supposed it fair to assume that the inertia conditions 
in those generators and synchronous condensers and also their 
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synchronous reactance were about on the same scale as these 
quantities for the generators and synchronous reactors used on an 
actual 500-mile, 220-kv. line. Under the test conditions we were 
able to throw off and on blocks of power, 25 per cent of the maxi- 
mum power which was obtained over that line without throwing 
the synchronous condensers out of step. These are actual 
results. I feel a whole lot more optimistic about the problem 
than Mr. Moreland and his associates. 


As regards Mr. Doherty’s discussion, I think he has given us a 
splendid one. He has pointed out that there are other factors 
that enter into the problem which should be considered. I tried 
to present the fact that while we, so as to simplify the problem, 
used the usual convention of ignoring certain factors that we 
considered did not enter into the problem sufficiently to affect 
the results, properly speaking, we should have also considered 
these factors. In other words, I think it is important to get as 
complete a solution of the problem as possible, and as I pointed 
out, by the analytical method you can go as far as you please, 
provided you have sufficient perseverance. 

Professor Karapetoff says that the doctors do not agree. Heis 
wrong. The doctors do agree. The only point of difference is 
the extent to which we should consider all the factors that enter 
into this problem. 

I don’t disagree with Mr. Doherty and Mr. Summerhayes in 
the essentials of the problem. I think we ought to take all the 
factors into account. We ought to take them into account to 
see how much they influence the problem, and we shall do so as 
soon as we can get time. 


Percy H. Thomas: All the papers except the first, and most 
of the discussion treat of the conditions of theoretical stability 
of a hypothetical single-circwit transmission line of extraordinary 
length taken as the sole supply of power for a system of distribu- 
tion containing a mixed load such as is supplied by the usual 
publie utility system. 

All are agreed that such a line is capable of carrying certain 
large blocks of power with 220 ky. maintained at each end, 
provided the power factor of the passing power at each end has a 
suitable value. This value of power factor will be different for 
each value of power transmitted and the line will not transmit 
this amount of power with the 220 kv. at each end at any other 
power factor. There is no difference of opinion about this. 

Now the line itself has no control over the power factor of the 
load which it is expected to carry, so that some means must be 
provided to keep the power factor of the load at the right value 
for the particular load passing at the moment. Furthermore, 
the generator must be able to accept the load at 220 ky. at the 
power factor at which it is brought to the generator by the line. 


If either of these conditions is not met, the particular required 
amount of power will not be transmitted. This power of 
adjusting the power factor to the proper value to suit the 
momentary conditions is naturally the function of synchronous 
apparatus, the generator at one end and a synchronous con- 
denser or another generator at the other end, which tends to 
accomplish this result automatically. So the ability of the 
system as a whole to carry the load depends directly on the 
performance of the generator and the synchronous condensers. 


Now it so happens that the designers of such apparatus have 
for sometime been doing their best to build machines that will 
deliver a minimum amount of are kv-a. on short circuit, relying 
on automatic voltage regulators to maintain voltage with varying 
load. This tendency in design is emphasized since it makes a 
cheaper machine. But this characteristic of a small short- 
circuit current is directly opposed to the ability of a generator 
or condenser to control power factor as required by the long 
line. Furthermore, the action of voltage regulators in readjust- 
ing voltages of the machines is too slow (as these systems now 
operate) to satisfy the line requirements and a second or two 
of hyatus oceurs. Naturally, therefore, when the authors of 
the papers attempted to determine the performance of the long- 
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line system as a whole, using the electrical performance of 
commercial machines designed to limit short circuit, the latter 
were found to be inadequate so that the system as a whole would 
refuse to transmit the full amount of power expected, at least 
until regulators had time to act. 

These principles and methods of analysis and mathematical 
and graphical treatment therefore have been beautifully and 
thoroughly worked out in these papers and have been materially 
extended by the discussion. The report of tests on a model 
system is an addition of great value. But after all, the impor- 
tanee of the limitation developed in the transmission system 
may easily be over emphasized, and wrong impression is perhaps 
created by the unqualified statements frequently here made that 
the capacity of a 500-mile line is only so and so much, with 
or without the midpoint condenser station, ete. In such 
statements the qualification should have been added, that it is 
assumed that present commercial designs of machines developed 
for another service are used, and that a single circuit, or its 
equivalent is used, without other means of connecting the supply 
with the load network. These limitations are of the greatest 
importance as will be seen in a moment. 

Returning now to my own paper, I would like to point out 
that the object of this paper was to cover in a broad way all the 
pertinent characteristics of an. isolated 500-mile transmission 
feeding an extended network, taken as a whole. In such a 
broad consideration it would not be feasible to discuss in detail 
all the new features of design, of which there are many, besides 
the performance of synchronous apparatus. 

In studying this subject I soon discovered the weakness of a 
single-circuit, heavily loaded long transmission line, which is 
vulnerable not only when supplied with inadequate condensers 
but also when for any reason the voltage at either one or both 
ends falls seriously. It will do no good to have a perfect con- 
denser if a short circuit on the line will cause the voltage to drop 
and the load to be lost and the generator thus be left light-loaded 
to pull out of step. A broader remedy than a perfect condenser 
is required. 

The layout described in my paper and shown as a one-line 
diagram in Fig. 5, is proposed as one scheme which is not subject 
to the limitations of the machines brought out in the papers, 
at least to anything like the same extent as a single circuit and 
which further provides for many other likely contingencies not 
considered by the others,—and naturally so, as they would be 
outside the scope of their papers. Jam sorry that no considera- 
tion seems to have been given to the method of meeting the 
situation that I have proposed. Mr. Goodwin has rightly 
stated that the great detail in the connection to the network 
at the receiving end of the line shown in Fig. 5, is introduced 
because it is an essential part of the layout as a whole. 


The features of the layout which give it relative immunity 
to the effects of limited condensers and accidental voltage 
disturbances are the following: 


lst—Each cireuit, of which there are four, with its trans- 
formers is an independent unit, electrically speaking, and 
electrically connected to a separate part of the general network, 
so that a short. on one cireuit will not cause a serious drop of 
voltage on the others and hence will not prevent them from 
carrying their normal load and a certain amount of overload, 
for a very considerable margin of overload is allowed in the 
system of my paper. This overload capacity together with the 
generators in the receiving network will be able to do the duty of 
the affected line. 


2nd—After all, the effect of a drop in voltage or of an inerease 
in load which are taken as fatal to synchronism in the limited 
single-circuit transmission considered in the other papers, unless 
very severe, is not to cause the circuit to drop all the load from 
the affected line, but perhaps to drop 10 or 15 or 20 per cent 
of the load, which can easily be taken up by the other circuits 
in Fig. 5, provided they all stay in synchronism. 
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3rd—lIf we assume large generating capacity in the network, 
this will go far to relieve the transmission line of its burdens. 
For example, suppose a big generator or two drops out in the 
network throwing an additional load on the rest of the system, 
which is the worst case that is assumed. This will not primarily 
cause a great drop in voltage per se (if unaccompanied by a short 
circuit) and the added load will be taken up by the other network 
generators. It is sufficient in preserving synchronism for the 
transmission line to earry the same load as before. In any ease, 
any showing down of the system as a whole, will be slow on 
account of the very small excess load and the large flywheel 
effect and the voltage regulators will have time to act to restore 
any drop in voltage. 

4th—The condensers of Fig. 5 cannot fall out of step readily 
because they are all on the same bus bar—similarly with the 
auxiliary bus at the generator station. This keeps all generators 
in synchronous operation through any disturbance on any one 
line. 


5th—Four generators or four condensers are available to 
support any one circuit in case of need, instead of only one 
condenser per circuit as is considered for single-circuit operation. 


Finally, it may be pointed out that much may be expected 
from efforts to design machines to give a favorable performance 
for long-line service. A comparatively small improvement 
in the behavior of the machines will greatly better the per- 
formance of the system and largely eliminate the machines as a 
limitation. 


I would like to say that I entirely agree with much that Mr. 
Silver says to the effect that in most actual situations, long 
transmissions without intermediate stations will not oceur, but 
in this paper I have set myself this particular problem—I have 
considered the broad network in a second paper, presented at 
the Birmingham Convention entitled “New Type of High- 
Tenion Network.” 
use of high-tension switching. 


With regard to high-tension switching, the essential thing in 
the layout of Fig. 5, is not the elimination of high-tension break- 
ers so much as keeping the high-tension circuits electrically 
independent. Until some other means is shown of meeting 
high-tension short circuits without loss of synchronism, this 
high-tension separation stands as the most feasible proposal for a 
heavily loaded isolated long line. 

Mr. Moreland, Mr. Booth and Mr. Bush have greatly em- 
phasized what might be called the pendulum effect of the revolv- 
ing parts of machines resulting from sudden changes in load. It 
is certainly true that the effects of such action must be considered. 
As these gentlemen do not tell by what method their curves are 
derived, no intelligent analysis of them can be made. If they 
are based on theoretically perfect pendulum action it is not likely 
that they represent the actual practical case on a large seale. 
If they take into account all the pertinent factors in the ease, I 
do not see how they ean have any general application, since these 
factors will vary greatly in different cases and are many of them 
subject to design. 

They state that I have ignored such pendulum-action tran- 
sients in my paper, but I would point out that this subject is 
treated on page 13 andin Fig.6. Itis true that itis not gone into 
at great length, but the system of my Fig. 5 is such as to largely 
eliminate any noticeable effect from this phenomenon. 

I will close with calling attention to the fact that all the limi- 
tations of condensers, generators and pendulum action are of an 
exceedingly transient nature perhaps of the order of one or two 
seconds and that all that would be required to eliminate their 
effect is to speed up the automatic voltage regulator and exciter 
system to meet the actual speed of change in phase position of 
rotors, sufficiently so that machines do not have time to pull out 
of step. This is by no means a hopeless remedy. In this I 
assume that no sudden increases of load can occur in any big 
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system able to cause more than a very moderate per cent increase 
of the load on any one generator, when divided pro rata over the 
system. 


H. K. Sels: In regard to Mr. Goodwin’s comments on our 
reference to the articles brought out in the Electrical Journal 
some time ago, our reference is not made to bring in the loss dia- 
gram in our present paper but merely the matter of general 
calculations of power diagrams. The two statements that he 
brings up were, first, the application of the mathematical solu- 
tion for purposes of checking the power diagram and second, 
the “‘losses neglected” in the loss diagram. The point that we 
meant to bring out in the first statement was that analytical 
methods would only be applied when the seale on the power dia- 
gram came out, say, 5000 kw. in dealing with loads of 10,000 
kw. In this case you would have to go to analytical methods to 
determine what you were doing. As none of the examples we 
have ever selected come in this class, we have never shown a 
parallel mathematical solution but considered the diagram 
sufficiently accurate. In regard to the loss diagram there are no 
losses neglected in the derivation of the loss formula or diagram. 
What we did have in mind when we said ‘‘the losses neglected 
when using the general circuit constants are practically constant,” 
were the ordinary assumptions every transmission engineer makes 
for transformer exciting current, line leakage or corona losses. 
In other words one rarely includes these factors in a practical 
problem and furthermore being practically constant, “the most 
economical point of operating the line can be determined from 
the diagram” without including them. ; 

Mr. Goodwin also refers to Equation 26 as being imaginary. 
He will see when he multiplies out the veetor quantities, he gets 
another j term which makes a 7? or — 1, giving the m term a 
real value. 

In regard to the remarks of Mr. Moreland, Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Bush on throwing sudden loads on lines producing heavy 
transient conditions, I wonder where that sudden load will come 
from. About the only way that you will get it would be to have 
one line drop out due to short circuit and the others assume that 
sudden load. It would never be obtained in the normal load 
curve of a system. 

I want to agree heartily with Mr. Silver’s remarks on high- 
tension switches. That is, these super-power systems are going 
to grow by connecting up nearby load centers, which may be 
done before you connect these to some outside power supply, so 
that you again come back to short sections. That means that 
sudden loads on long lines will not be obtained when these short 
sections drop out. . 

In regard to the statements of Mr. Moreland and Mr. Peek 
about getting increased power limits by raising the voltage, I 
want to point out that raising the voltage does not change the 
general shape of what we call the voltage power surface. When 
we use up the additional power that an increase in voltage gives 
us, we still have the problem of the general shape of this voltage 
power surface. 

In regard to Mr. Woreester’s remarks on the 25-cycle system 
with frequency changers as against the 60-cycle system, I might 
say that calculations made on 350-mile lines show them about 
equal, and I would suspect that his conclusions of slight reduction 
in cost would be correct for a 500-mile line. 

H. K. Sels (Communicated after adjournment): In the dis- 
cussion of the 750-mile line, Fig. 8 of our paper is sufficient proof 
that ‘‘the receiver must operate at lagging power factor.”’” Mr 
Goodwin’s statement that this is at variance with the 500-mile 
line is correct, but the comparison is wrong and no statement was 
made that the 500-mile line did not operate at leading power 
factor. A comparison of the independent diagrams for 500 miles 
shows them to be in entire accord with each other. 

Mr. Terman raised the question of how the power diagram 
should be plotted. Apparently we are in agreement on this point — 
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as the derivation of the power equation is on the basis that the 
following quantities represent lagging power factor. 


R + 72 for impedance 


Iy—jI2 “ current 
P+j)70Q “ power 
which gives: 
Q 
eee se ae 
B 2 


Therefore, dividing the power equation by E,? gives a current 
equation where lagging current is plotted lagging, yet lagging 
power is plotted leading. 


Fundamentally, there is no basis for plotting power quantities 
and voltage and current quantities on the same diagram so that 
if mathematics rule the case, they should be plotted according 
to our analysis or if customary convention rules, lagging quanti- 
ties should be plotted lagging. Our position at this time is to 
have everyone recognize this distinction so that the Standards 
Committee can define the plotting of power quantities according 
to the proper rule acceptable to everyone. 


Considerable discussion has centered about the amount of 
power that can be transmitted 250 and 500 miles. All of this 
shows remarkable agreement in results and as Mr. Doherty points 
out in giving his figures, any differences are largely a matter of the 
conditions assumed. Some of these, I believe, are over-con- 
servative and therefore some of the limitations are a matter of 
personal opinion. With all conditions considered, I am confident 
that given the problem to transmit 150,000 kw. per circuit 500 
miles we will do it with equipment now commercially available 
if it is economical to do so at all. 

Messrs. Hanker, Fortescue, Wagner, Evans, Bergvall and 
Shand (communicated after adjournment): The discussions 
which have been presented on these papers on ‘‘Power Trans- 
mission” have been very interesting and important. Due to the 
number and length of the discussions, it will not be possible to 
comment fully on the individual discussions. The papers were 
presented as a group, and a general reply will be made jointly by 
the several authors and supplemented by answers to questions 
raised on individual papers. 

The discussions by Mr. Moreland, Mr. Booth and Dr. Bush 
will be considered first. Mr. Moreland, in connection with the 
Canadian power development, is concerned with the problem of 
determining the highest permissible loading of the transmission 
line under consideration. He apparently has confused this 
problem with the related one presented in the group of papers, 
namely, that of determining the maximum load that could be 
carried on a given transmission system with definite assumptions 
as to voltage, line and load characteristics. This attitude is 
particularly surprising to us in view of the visit to Hast Pitts- 
burgh by one of his associates to secure information on stability, 
at which time we presented our methods of caleulation and test 
data and pointed out that the maximum load was considerably 
in excess of the probable rating of a line. Furthermore, at that 
time we discussed the effects of electrical and mechanical tran- 
sients of rotating machines and also we fully appreciated that the 
complete solution of the stability problem could not be obtained 
until all of these effects had been evaluated. 

The maximum load on a transmission system must necessarily 
be obtained under steady state conditions, that is, by increasing 
the load in negligibly small increments. A definite method of 
solving this problem is presented in the group of papers. The 
complete solution to the problem of determining the highest 
permissible load of a transmission system from the standpoint 
of stability, was not given in the papers, because the problem is 
extremely complicated and the type of solution will vary with 
individual cases. The problem is complicated because the 
solution depends upon transients produced by changes in volt- 
age, excitation, relative angular position of rotating parts, and 
governor and regulator characteristics. In the very nature of 
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things, a simple solution cannot be obtained, and therefore, no 
attempt at this time was made to present a complete solution of 
the problem which Mr. Moreland infers was the object of the 
papers. The object was to present a general discussion supple- 
mented by actual test data on stability because, in our opinion, the 
importance of transmission stability was not generally recognized. 

The authors, however, did not avoid the problem of deter- 
ming the permissible loading in view of the transient character- 
istics, but have indicated a method of calculation and submitted 
the results of tests. This method for analyzing transient con- 
ditions is based on the- application of a suitably chosen statie 
stability criterion. This static condition is determined by 
assuming: 

(1) That the changes in the fields of synchronous machines 
produced by changed load or circuit conditions have been 
completed, and, 

(2) That the machine excitations. have not been changed. 
The static stability limit is easy to determine and has been 
proven both analytically and experimentally, as developed in the 
papers. 

Mr. Moreland criticized the papers because statie stability 
methods were employed to investigate transient stability, but 
he failed to read the papers to see how this statie stability method 
was applied by the authors. To illustrate, Mr. Moreland sub- 
mits a chart, Fig. 1, and implies that the methods given by the 
authors would indicate that for the conditions assumed, the 
load could be increased from 100,000 kw. to 190,000 kw., without 
loss of stability. The authors’ method would have given the 
permissible increase as 38,000 kw. Mr. Booth and Dr. Bush in 
their discussion give the permissible load for this condition as 
being more than 40,000 kw., and less than 50,000 kw. 


It appears, therefore, that the methods employed by Mr. 
Moreland and his associates and those employed by the authors 
give closely the same results, though their methods are based on 
“transient stability analysis,’’ whereas the method employed by 
the authors is based on a statie stability criterion. Consequently 
in analyzing Mr. Moreland’s discussion, there ean be found no 
support for his contention that the conclusions drawn by the 
authors are invalid, because of the methods employed to investi- 
gate the transient conditions. 


Dr. Bush has presented a number of curves giving the results of 
computations of stability conditions for sudden increases in load. 
The method that takes into account accurately all the transients 
involved for changed load conditions (including prime mover 
governor, not mentioned by Dr. Bush) must necessarily be very 
complicated and require many assumptions. In the verbal 
discussion, Mr. Fortescue requested Dr. Bush to submit the 
basis for his calculations, which has not been given. Conse- 
quently, judgment of the value of Dr. Bush’s method must be 
reserved until such time as adequate explanations are made. 


It is perhaps desirable to point out some of the reasons why a 
static stability criterion should give good results for the transient 
conditions. This method in effect gives the limit toward which 
the analysis of the transient conditions must approach. Mr. 
Moreland apparently believes that the statie stability method 
will fail because of the suddenness of changes introduced by 
switching operations. It is to be pointed out that part of the 
momentary demands are supplied by the reduction in kinetic 
energy of the load, condensers and generators at supply and 
receiver. Furthermore, for loads less than the static stability 
limit, there are many forces which tend to oppose the forces that 
would cause the system to pull apart. These forces include the 
kinetic energy of rotating masses, the transients in the exciter 
circuits, and the operation of regulators and exciters. During 
the transient condition, the flux in the main machines does not 
change instantly, and thus produces in effect an appreciable 
inerease in the leading kv-a. available to hold the system in step. 
All these actions tend to prevent the instantaneous pulling out 
of step due to changed cireuit or load conditions. It has been 
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observed on long distance transmission lines where instability 
occurs that the action of pulling out of step is a relatively slow 
process, requiring several seconds. The method of static 
stability analysis used by the authors therefore appears to have 
a reasonable basis, in assuming that flux in the main machines 
has been entirely changed in accordance with the new load or 
cireuit conditions; and is pessimistic in assuming that the regu- 
lator and exciter systems have not had opporunity to act. 

Mr. Booth’s discussion on the intermediate synchronous con- 
denser station is pertinent. In particular, he criticises the basis 
for considering the effectiveness of the intermediate condenser 
as presented in some of the papers, because the coincident varia- 
tion in receiver and mid-point potentials is not considered. He 
feels that the assumptions made do not correspond with the usual 
operating condition. We do not understand that Mr. Booth 
questions the calculations submitted on the assumptions stated. 
Mr. Booth’s point is pertinent, and if he had studied Mr. Shand’s 
paper, he would have found that the particular point he raised 
was investigated at considerable length. 

Mr. Booth’s discussion leads to a conclusion with which the 
authors, however, must thoroughly disagree, namely, that the 
addition of an intermediate condenser station does not inerease 
both the theoretical maximum output and the permissible output 
for various operating conditions. The calculations given in Mr. 
Shand’s paper for the intermediate condenser stations show an 
important inerease in the maximum load. The tests made in the 
shop prove very definitely that under favorable conditions, very 
large increases in the maximum load of a system can be obtained 
by the addition of an intermediate condenser station. In order 
to obtain stability, it is necessary, in general, to maintain the 
voltage adequately. In order to compensate for reduced volt- 
age, the synchronous apparatus connected to the system should 
be of such design that a reduced voltage will cause an appreciable 
decrease in the lagging kv-a. or an appreciable increase in the 
leading kv-a. delivered. Mr. Booth’s discussion, however, does 
bring out this fact that if the intermediate condenser station is of 
small capacity or high impedance, the increased output may not 
be important. This difficulty may be avoided by using syn- 
chronous condenser of larger capacity and of lower synchronous 
impedance. 


The discussions by Messrs. Summerhayes, Doherty and 
Worcester and Miss Clarke are very interesting and important, 
particularly the discussion by Mr. Doherty. The importance of 
considering generator characteristics was recognized by the 
authors, but Mr. Doherty is justified in criticising the omission 
of calculations and data presenting figures on the effect of 
generator characteristics. His discussion was very clear and 
convineing, and in a sense rounds out the presentation of the 
subject by the authors. 


The effect of generator characteristics, while important and at 
all times requiring consideration, is not nearly so great in limit- 
ing the power output as one might expect from the comparison 
of machine synchronous reactance with the reactance of the 
transmission line. 'Thisis due to the fact that the characteristics 
of the generator are considerably different from that of the line. 
With a decrease in voltage, a generator will supply an increased 
amount of reactive power, whereas a transmission line at re- 
duced voltage requires an increased amount of reactive power due 
to both the inerease of the X I» of the line for constant power, and 
to the decreased charging kv-a.’ Mr. Shand has carried out his 
calculations for the problem considered in this paper, and has 
found that the genertor characteristics limit the maximum out- 
put about 8 percent. The tests given in the Evans and Bergvall 
paper show that the effect of generator characteristics for the 
particular system tested had a negligible effect in limiting the out- 
put because the test results checked very closely with calculations 
neglecting generator effects. 


The simplified expressions for 1, m, and n given in the dis- 
cussion by Frederick E. Terman are similar to expressions used 
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by one of the authors for some time. He has found them very 
convenient in studies involving the line alone. Mr. Terman also 
raises the question as to the correct manner of plotting leading 
and lagging kv-a. Following the analytical treatment given on 
page one of the paper by Fortescue and Wagner, one must logic- 
ally arrive at the method of plotting employed. The basis for 
the equation: i 
Je 8 Sm) Qs 7a EB 8 A 8 

is given in a paper by Mr. Foretseue on ‘‘The Measurement of 
Power in Polyphase Circuits’ presented at the Midwinter Con- 
vention in 1923. By reference to this paper it can be seen that 
this method of plotting has a firm analytical basis. 

We have read C. A. Nichol’s discussion with a great deal of 
interest. ‘The manner of including the effect of the generator in 
limiting the power is relatively simple when the constant value 
of synchronous reactance is used. In work which we have done 
subsequent to the writing of the papers we have found that it is 
not sufficiently accurate to use the so-called “‘synehronous re- 
actance.”’ We have preferred rather to use more accurate 
regulation charts for the generators and have evolved an approxi- 
mate method of taking the generator characteristics into con- 
sideration, which are quite accurate. 

The kinematie device for imitating the performance of long 
transmission lines which Professor V. Karapetoff is constructing 
at Cornell University, like his other devices, will undoubtedly 
prove to be highly instructive. While delighting in the use of 
mathematics, Professor Karapetoff derives still greater pleasure in 
demonstrating a phenomena in an entirely unmathematical 
manner. It would be highly entertaining to see a surge applied 
to one point of a line and observe its propagation along the line. 


Mr. Longbottom has presented an interesting study of effect 
of the number of intermediate synchronous condenser stations 
on the performance of a transmission line. His figures show very 
clearly that under heavy load conditions the total exciting kv-a. 
required of all the synchronous machines is reduced when ue 
number of condenser stations is increased. 


E. B. Shand .(Communicated after adjournment): In con- 
nection with the theory of transmission systems, there are one 
or two points I would like to amplify. First, in the paper by 
Messrs. Fortescue and Wagner, a mathematical analysis is given 
of the envelope of a certain family of power circles, while in the 
paper of Messrs. Evans and Sels, the same envelope is referred to 
as defining one type of power limit. The relation of this envel- 
ope to the system may be conceived in somewhat the following 
way. 

When power is transmitted over a reactive circuit, such as a 
transmission line, the receiver voltage being controlled by varying 
the reactive current in the circuit, the ordinary relation is that a 
decrease of receiver voltage is accompanied by a decrease of 
reactive current (a leading current with respect to the line being 
considered positive). If the assumption be made that the load 
is independent of voltage, the power component of current must 
become greater at an increasing rate as the voltage is lowered, so 
that a point is eventually reached where the increasing reactive 
effect of the load current neutralizes the natural tendency for the 
magnetizing requirements to drop with voltage. For each value 
of constant power load there will be a value of receiver voltage 
at which the magnetizing requirements at the receiver end will 
beaminimum. Letting J) represent the magnetizing current at 
the receiving end, and Q the corresponding kv-a., two critical 
points may be expressed mathematically as follows: 


Io 
(a) SE, = 0 (For constant power) 
S(IoX Er) S Q 
(b) SE, SE, O (For constant power) 


The envelope referred to is the locus of the condition repre- 
sented by (b). 
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The above expressions represent the actual power limitations 
for two very special conditions of load and of regulating ap- 
paratus. Equation (b), represents the limit where the load has 
the characteristics of constant power, and zero or constant re- 
active kv-a. irrespective of voltage. The condenser would also 
have to deliver constant kv-a. irrespective of voltage. Equa- 
tion (a) represents a similar condition, except that the reactive 
current characteristics are constant, rather than the reactive 
ky-a. 

The assumption of a load of constant power and constant 
reactive kv-a. may often be approximated in actual practise, 
but the conditions for the regulating apparatus will differ con- 
siderably from this assumption. If a static condenser be con- 
sidered, the reactive current will increase with the voltage, and 
the kv-a. with the square of the voltage. For a synchronous 
condenser, the current will increase with a drop in voltage, and 
within the operating range the reactive ky-a. will also increase 
as the voltage drops. With a load of the assumed characteristics 
and a synchronous condenser, the “envelope limit’? would be 
slightly conservative. 
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When compound lines are considered, the reactive kyv-a., 
required by the second section at the mid-point, may be expected 
to increase rapidly with a decrease of voltage and may more than 
neutralize the characteristics of the synchronous condenser. 
Therefore, the kv-a. available for the first section of the line may 
decrease with the voltage. This is illustrated by the 300-mile 
compound line, discussed in my paper. The ‘envelope limit” 
of this line is approximately 108,000 kw. From Fig. 11 of my 
paper the actual limit of output, with a size of condenser econom- 
ically justified, would not be greater than 80,000 or 90,000 kw. 

In the paper of Messrs. Evans and Bergvall it is mentioned that 
in making tests with a line purely of resistance, hunting was 
observable with practically normal excitation on the terminal 
condenser and without load on the line. The tendency to hunt, 
moreover, increased with the excitation. Thisislogical. A line 
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without reactance becomes equivalent to a d-c. circuit and power 
ean be transmitted only by a drop in voltage and not by a dif- 
ference of phase angle. Therefore, by increasing the condenser 
excitation, the receiver voltage would approach the sending 
voltage, at which value it would be impossible to transmit any 
power except for the stabilizing effect of the condenser impedance. 
In this ease the latter was comparatively small. These extreme 
line characteristics are not found in practise, although trouble is 
occasionally experienced on short high-resistance lines with 
over-excited synchronous motors at the end. 


One further point in the paper of Messrs. Evans and Bergvall, 
will probably admit additional explanation. In referring to 
Fig. 5 of this paper the authors state: ‘If it were possible to get 
beyond the point of tangeney between the two families of curves, 
an increase in synchronous-condenser excitation would actually 
decrease the receiver voltage,” and further that the cumulative 
action of the regulator and reduction of voltage would eventually 
produce pull-out. According to the hypothesis made, 7. e., that 
the operation between the limiting lines A B and C D be stable, 
the above conclusions are perfectly correct, as may be deduced 
from the curves; the statement, however, without further analysis 
conflicts with the conclusions of my own paper regarding the 
condition of artificial stability, which, although not of great 
practical importance, is of interest on account of the principle 
involved. 

Neglecting other phenomena which may be taking place con- 
eurrently, an increase in the field current of the condenser fur- 
nishes additional magnetization to the connected circuit and will 
increase its voltage. Also, an increase of field-current will in- 
crease the amount of power tending to flow over the line, rather 
than inerease the tendency of the line to fall out of step. An 
exception to this latter statement will occur in a line of high 
relative resistance, that is, when the operating voltage is lower 


than the critical voltage This is very unusual. 
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These relations are probably more clearly seen in Fig. 55 in 
which the data of Figs. 4 and 5 of Messrs. Evans and Bergvall’s 
paper, has been plotted on the basis of phase angles. The lines 
AB and C D eorrespond to similar lines in Fig. 5. The 
zone between these two lines moprencns the conditions under 
consideration. 

Assuming a load of 75,000 kw. with a field excitation of 150 
amperes, and at the point a the system will tend to drift out of 
step at e as is indicated by the slope of the curve of constant 
excitation. If the field is being increased so that its effect with 
respect to change of phase angle may be represented by the line 
ab, the power available will from that point be less than the 
requirement, and although pull-out will be retarded somewhat it 
will not be prevented. The voltage will also be higher than if 
the field had not been increased. If the rate of field increase were 
sufficiently rapid to be represented by the line ac, the power 
available would be greater than the load requirements and the 
masses would accelerate, stability finally being reached at the 
point d, which is on the stable slope of the curve. 


From this discussion, it is apparent that the action of an 
automatic regulator in the zone considered will depend upon its 
resultant speed with respect to changes of angular displacement 
of the condenser rotor. With this being sufficiently great, the 
action of the regulator at the point a might be represented by the 
closed polygon about a, the rotor and the receiver voltage being 
kept in constant oscillation. This is the condition of artificial 
stability referred to in my paper. 


Fortieth Anniversary Celebration of the A. I.E. E. 


Addresses in Philadelphia by Three Charter Members with a 
Resume of Electrical Engineering Progress 


The 40th anniversary of the Institute was fittingly celebrated during the Philadelphia Midwinter Conven- 
tion at a meeting held Monday evening, February 4th, at which President Harris J. Ryan presided. Addresses 
were delivered by Elmer A. Sperry, T. Commerford Martin and Elihu Thomson, all charter members, and by John 


J. Carty, past-president of the Institute. 


President Ryan presided, and in opening the meeting said: 


“The hour is one in which we all rejoice to have 
come to Philadelphia because it was the home city 
of the first American electrician, the man of whom we 
all know, and who enabled us to understand very 
clearly and for the first time in this world what is 
lightning. From what he did for us in that way, we 
have had many an inspiration of the most valuable 
sort to carry us forward to know many of the other 
things and what they are and why they are. 

“Through all this came the inspiration on the part 
of a group of men forty years ago to give us this, our 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. We have 
assembled to do honor to those men tonight, to remem- 
ber the beautiful and valuable organization that they 
gave us through their vision and their enthusiasm 
as young men. Weare glad to know and to be together 
‘to rejoice over the considerable number that have 
lived through the entire generation, the lifetime, the 
time of one generation of active business at all events. 

“The first man I am going to call up who joined with 
others to give us our Institute in 1884 is the youngest 
charter member who had at this same time to come the 
greatest distance for the organization meeting. He 
came all the way from Chicago to New York. Mr. 
Elmer A. Sperry.” 


ADDRESS OF MR. SPERRY 


I feel that the Institute is very young; it is really 
the youngest member of our technical bodies. You 
remember the Civils were formed in ’52; then the 
Miners came along some time in ’77; then the Me- 
chanicals were organized about 1880, and then this body 
came into existence in 1884. 

These things, of course, don’t happen by themselves. 
The pioneer is doubly in his own way, always having a 
hard time when he starts, or he imagines he does, then 
when he comes along later to tell how it did all happen 
to happen, he gets in the way again, and the young- 
sters with the forward look and on their toes as the 
members of this Institute always have been, say, 
“Well, make it brief.”” So I will try to make my 
part of it brief. 


There were two groups that had their young en- 
thusiasm and were willing to make some sacrifice to 
see if we could not have an American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. In the Western Group—I was 
living in Chicago—we had about eight people. Our 
keynote was that England had had the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers some four or five years. They 
had had, it is true, that marvelous body, the Society of 
Civil Engineers, but we in America had matched that 
in 1852, as I stated before, but they were definitely 
ahead of us, and it was a going concern, and the papers 
that they heard and the scientific matter that they put 
forth at that time were an envy to us all here. In the 
Western group we felt as though something should be 
done. We cast about and found that there was an 
equally enthusiastic group in the East, but we in the 
West were all young fellows. 


In the East it was quite different. We found a man 
who was then forty-six years old, who was really the 
leader, and do you know that we have the great and 
unusual honor of having him here tonight? It was 
due to Nathaniel S. Keith, sitting yonder, that the 
matter was thoroughly stirred up in the East, and 
finally a petition was circulated, which never got West, 
by the way, containing the names of those who were 
willing and anxious to see such a society formed. 

That body got together on April 15th in the rooms 
of the Civils. I have one or two pictures which I 
have had taken showing how that building looks 
today and about how it looked when we went up the 
steps. that night, May 18, just one month later. 

The meeting in April succeeded in getting ten more 
names on this list of ‘Come, let us have one,” and the 
time of the inaugural meeting was then settled upon 
as the next month, Tuesday, May 18, and then we 
felt as though we had in sight our Institute, our dream. 
There were five of us in Chicago who purposed to attend 
the New York meeting. Two dropped out and finally 
two more, and it was wished on me to come down and 
do my part in swinging my arms and seeing to it that 
the Institute was put on the map. 

So I came, arriving in New York as I remember, at 
ten o’clock in the morning and proceeding directly to 
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the Astor Library and working there all day. I don’t 
suppose any of you know that the Astor Library never 
had any artificial illumination. The British museum 
had found that the products of gas lights ruined the 
books, so they couldn’t have gas, and Edison was 
confined to the downtown quarters at that time, so 
they had no artificial illumination and I was turned out 
at early candle light and proceeded to the rooms of the 
Civils, away uptown, 127 East 23d Street, to attend 
the inaugural meeting. 

Getting my ‘dinner early in that way, I happened to 
be about the first, if not the very first, to arrive in the 
rooms. As I remember, I waited quite a little time and 
the second man to appear was Dr. Keith, who had come 
to see his child born. I complained to Dr. Keith, 
and so far as I can remember, asked him how it came 
about that his people down here in the effete East talked 
so much and did so little. 

He calmed me down and told me to wait, that the 
people in the East possibly would be a little late, but 
they would be right there, which they were. Some 
forty of us finally gathered there in the rooms. 

One little incident in the first meeting was that we 
had Mr. Edison there, and that was a long time before 
we knew it was impossible to get him to speak. So 
T. Commerford Martin, and some of the others con- 
cocted a scheme to head him off from going upstairs, 
and we would rush him from below, and when he got 
halfway up, we would all cry, “Speech.” That was 
before we knew he would rather climb under the table, 
which he did at the World’s Electrical Congress at 
Chicago in 798, rather than make a speech. But we 
totally failed to elicit anything but a bow from 
Thomas A., although he was the greatest electrician 
of the time. That was the word that was used, as I will 
quote presently, and you will notice how different our 
nomenclature is at the present time from what it was 
then. 

He had not long previous to that time sold to the 
telegraphic interests his quadruplex and it was noised 
around that he had received four hundred thousand 
dollars for it, and that was a stupendous urge to the 
young imagination. He was himself a young man 
at that time, as of course, you know. 

To indicate the relative importance of factors of 
electrical activity of the time, I only have to say that we 
elected Norvin Green as our first President. He was 
the President of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. That was one of the most important factors of 
electrical engineering then, and a cross-section of the 
activities of the time indicates that the telegraph had 
been achieving rapid progress by doing the unheard 
of thing at that time of getting four messages over a 
single line at once. Dr. Jewett of the Western Electric 
Company, here present, would smile at this from the 
present-day standpoint as his company are now putting 
a great many telephone and telegraph messages simul- 
taneously over one wire. 
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In those years the membership was to be as follows: 
(this is from the Elecirical Review). Matters in the 
electrical field were extremely active in those years 
and history was in the making. Here were three live 
journals reporting this meeting. The description 
of who could become members and who could not 
is rather amusing. 

“Members are those who may justly be called elec- 
tricians because of professional employment and general 
recognition as such. All others are to be associate 
members, persons who are connected with electrical 
matters directly or indirectly, but not ranked as elec- 
tricians. Thus the president of an electrical company 
might or might not be entitled to full membership, but 
there would be no question of the professional elec- 
trician, employed by such a company.” 

Our light at that time was nearly all arc lights. 
Edison, just a year and a half before in September, had 
set into operation the Pearl Street Station, and 
divided electricity, which our English savants said 
couldn’t be done, but he just used horse sense. He 
said, ““‘The gas mains go down the street and are tapped 
for individual residences. Let’s do the same thing 
with electricity,’ and he did it. He put it over, and 
that is one of the reasons we are here tonight, because 
the scheme was so wonderfully successful. He had 
started the Edison Company then only shortly before. 
The Brush Electric Company was our oldest com- 
pany, dealing entirely with arc-lights. Streets were 
illuminated and municipal companies had _ been 
formed, but just a little before that time there had 
been a junction formed between our redoubtable 
Elihu Thomson, whom you will hear later tonight, 
and the great C. A. Coffin, whose dream was the 
General Electric Company. Few people live to see 
their dreams come into full fruition as Dr. Thomson 
and Mr. Coffin have. All honor to them both! 

It was about this time that Edison saw fit to curtail 
the great long legs of his generator and find that spind- 
ling legs were out of style, that they could be shorter 
and plumper and still do the same work, and have a 
higher efficiency. 

But Edison in those days refused to have anything 
to do with alternating current. He rather spurned the 
idea that a great system could be induced to change its 
mind as to the impressed potential direction, especially 
as frequently as one hundred twentieth of a second. 
The facts are that in those days we had frequencies 
much higher than this. It was left to Elihu Thomson 
and others to bring their mathematical conception 
and intuition to bear and determine, “‘Yes, we will make 
the whole network change its mind every one hundred 
and twentieth of a second, because by so doing we can 
make marvelous gains in the territory served by a given 
distribution.” 

It was the initiation and bringing forward of the 
alternating current system that was one of the elements 
of the great expansion of the Thomson-Houston Com- 
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pany. I was working in Chicago and gradually had 
acquired my share of the trade in arc lighting in the 
West. We had a number of cities, Sperry towns we 
called them, but later the spread of the alternating 
current gave us hard competition with its ability to 
distribute much smaller light units. 

The Hochhausen Company was in operation at this 
time and Edward Weston’s Company also. When I 
reached Chicago I found one plant of the Weston 
operating in the old Palmer House. The Brush Com- 
pany had been in the field just previous to the others 
and they had a number of towns both in the East and 
West lighted by arcs. Soon the Vanderpool Company 
and others came forward with systems. 

One of the great troubles that we immediately 
discovered when we commenced to put in are illumina- 
tion with these municipal plants in the towns, was the 
terrific interference with the telephone. The tele- 
phones in those times, as you remember, were one 
wire with common ground. Nobody was making any 
money. They were poor, struggling concerns in little 
and big towns, as was our own company, and to think 
of having two wires for one conversation at that time 
was impossible. It was less than a year until a con- 
vention was called together of all the arc-light pro- 
ducers in America, to see what on earth we could do 
to get rid of the very great interference with the 
telephone company. 

The town council would make us put our poles on 
one side, and the telephone people theirs on the other 
side of the street, and yet whenever we started our 
plants, and especially when the Thomson-Houston 
Company with its sinful three coils came in, the in- 
duction was something fierce and every telephone went 
bad. 

We claimed that the telephone wasn’t much good 
anyhow as it couldn’t be used when it stormed nor over 
any long distance in any event, and they on their side 
claimed that our lights hissed and were too strong 
and didn’t amount to anything either. There we were. 

At the time of this convention, which was the actual 
formation of the National Electric Light Association, 
(allow me a word; I told this tonight at dinner, but it 
is really worth repeating), an envoy from the great 
Theodore N. Vail rose up in the meeting and said, 
“T represent Mr. Vail of Boston. He sent his regrets 
that he couldn’t be present in person.” 

Then he took out of his pocket a little document 
which showed the greatness of Theodore N. Vail even at 
that early date. The document went on to say, “It 
is a thing that we will overcome, this interference. of 
the service one with the other. All we have to do is 
be patient with one another. Be patient and you will 
find us ready to do everything we can to help the cause 
along.” 

Think of the beautiful cooperative spirit! There is 
in this room, and is to speak from this platform, the 
boy that solved that problem within that year, General 
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J. J. Carty. He found such wonderful effects by 
using two wires for one conversation without ground 
return that it spread like wildfire. Before the year 
was over, our telephone companies, though poor, 
adopted the system and our troubles were over. So it 
was the telephone company after all that did it. 
We swung our arms and found much fault, but did 
very little, and it was through the wonderful initiative 
of Vail and his great organization that that thing 
was straightened out. 

Now, it is a strange thing that this last winter the 
meeting of our own Society had as its keynote the very 
self-same thing, telephonic interference by power lines, 
and the cycle seems to be about forty years. I should 
like to be on earth and know what comes around 
forty years hence. I have made up these remarks 
from my memory of the impressions I was receiving in 
those early times when this Society was in ie process 
of formation. I thank you. 

Mr. Sperry then showed several views of the first home 
and the first secretary of the Institute. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: The next speaker, who on the 
oceasion referred to by Mr. Sperry could not induce 
Mr. Edison to speak, did succeed in making him speak. 
We members of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers as it exists today, have all a great inheritance 
from him. He did a wonderful work in the early days 
of the Institute in helping the organization to get 
down to a plan of running its meetings, conducting 
discussions, in reporting the same, and in broadcasting 
the results of these activities. He is one of the Past 
Presidents of the Institute, one of the early Presidents, 
Mr. T. Commerford Martin. 


ADDRESS OF Mr. MARTIN 


Fortunately it is not like deciphering palimpsests to 
get down to the fundamental data concerning the early 
history of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. The inmost rings of its growth are still very 
close to the bark. While not extant in lavish profusion, 
the printed record may still be found on many library 
shelves, and stray beams of human memory still flicker 
over the archives. 

The creation of the Institute coincided happily with 
two other notable occurrences in electrical development 
on this Continent. It was a corollary of both; while 
all three events may be definitely traced and attributed 
to that ancient splendid exemplar of scientific leader- 
ship, the Institute so well named after out great pio- 
neer, the Immortal Franklin. Dating from the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876 with its memorable exhibits 
such as the Bell telephone, the Edison telegraphic 
inventions, and the Wallace-Farmer arcs, there had 
followed a period of electrotechnical advance unparal- 
leled before or since. The Franklin Institute in 18883— 
with the same prescience that has just led it to bring 
over J. J. Thomson to lecture on the electron—felt that 
the times were highly propitious for the First American 
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Electrical Exhibition, to excell those of London and 
Paris. The Franklin Institute might well have waited 
for the full decade after 1876 to elapse; but it is not in 
the nature of Philadelphia to wait when it wants any- 
thing whole heartedly. Moreover, the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was meeting in 
Montreal in 1884 and would bring a whole swarm of 
European scientists and physicists across the Atlantic. 
These could be lured Southward from Canada to the 
projected Electrical Congress the same year, timed to 
synchronize with the Exhibition; while they would not 
easily retrace their steps later, if the opportunity to 
enroll them were pretermitted for a year or more. 

‘Hence, with two such compelling factors as to 1884, 
the Exhibition and the Congress, it was indeed, inevi- 
table that the foundation of the A. I. E. E. should occur 
in that year. Possibly there was some propaganda 
traceable to Philadelphia and the Institute, but it was, 
if so, wholly desirable and necessary, everybody felt, 
that not only to greet fraternally the visitors from 
abroad, but for the sake of the art itself, there should 
now be a national electrical engineering society, before 
any time was lost. Crystallizing with energy and 
enthusiasm, all the ideas and impulses finding vague 
indefinite expression, Dr. Nathaniel S. Keith published 
in April, 1884, his memorable circular reprinted on the 
very first page of Vol. I of the Transactions of that year. 
That circular, prepared and issued by himself and 
colleagues, among whom the present writer is proud to 
be included, was submitted to the leaders in the electri- 
eal field in various parts of the country, with separate 
name sheets that could afterwards be assembled and 
thus permitted simultaneous canvassing even in 
quar ters that in those highly-strung days were avowedly 
hostile and antagonistic to each other, but all of which 
recognized the common need of a central technical 
authority without bias. It was convincing also to be 
able to point to the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers founded in 1852; the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, in 1871; the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, in 1880; ‘‘which have been so prosperous 
and of such great advantage to their members.” Be- 
sides that, none of these bodies made any provisions for 
“electricals” as such, and even if Sir William Thomson 
said-that ‘electricals’? were “‘nine-tenths mechanical,” 
that would perhaps not always be true; and it needed 
more than that to thwart the sound normal American 
instinct to organize another Society whenever a decent 
chance offers. 

All went well. The Roster lists were carried upstairs 
and downstairs and into the magnate’s chamber, and 
failed not once of the signature sought. Advice and 
help came freely from the Franklin Institute, never out 
of touch, and at last on a dirty, miserably wet night, 
Tuesday, April 15, 1884, the first meeting was held for 
organization, with an excellent attendance. Pre- 
liminary work had been done carefully, and the stage 
was quickly set for Tuesday, May 13, when the Com- 
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mittee on Organization reported not only a complete 
slate of proposed officers, but a brief Constitution. 
Both were unanimously adopted and can be found 
fully set forth in Volume I of the A. I. E. E. TRANSAC- 
TIONS now an exceedingly scarce document, but still 
available bound up usually with the three subsequent 
Volumes. The first Constitution, admirably brief, 
was adequate for the times. It has been frequently 
enlarged and modified, but Constitutional amendments 
are not always and wholly admirable. 

The rendezvous for all those meetings in 1884 and 
others, for a year or two later, was the stately old home 
of the Civil Engineers, 127 East 23rd Street, where its 
courteous and efficient Secretary John Bogart, later 
State Engineer and consulting engineer for Niagara 
Power development extended a most cordial welcome. 
Then and later, until the splendid gift of Dr. Carnegie 
came and the United Engineering Building was erected 
on West 39th Street, the various Societies occupied 
others like it—fine old typical New York dwellings. 
Indeed, for the Electricals, a serious effort was soon put 
forth to secure the charming old home of Morse on 
West Twenty-second street, just off Fifth Avenue; and 
to make it possible, the writer offered to occupy with 
his family one or two of its upper floors for a rental that 
would guarantee the investment. But negotiations 
with the owners, the Bourne family, fell through on the 
score of price. The Twenty-third street region was 
then at a high crest of values, and was marked for com- 
mercial devastation. The Civil Engineer rooms were, 
moreover, admirable for their purposes, and there were 
no strings to the welcome except an injunction from 
Bogart to keep down the gas bills—talk after 11 wasn’t 
worth it. 

The Institute was fortunate in its first President, 
Dr. Norvin Green, a towering, swarthy Southerner, 
who had long before ridden the circuits as a rural doc- 
tor with pills and plasters in his saddle bags, and who 
out of the ruck of provincial presidencies of subordinate 
telegraph companies had lifted himself to well won 
supremacy as head of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, with headquarters in New York. He was 
leadership personified, and out of scant leisure, he gave 
the best that was in him to the affairs of the tiny Insti- 
tute, in whose opportunity, necessity and mission he had 
a profound belief. He was always available for Execu- 
tive and other Committee meetings, with prompt sug- 
gestions for diplomatic and practical disposal of prob- 
lems. But he was much more than a formal President. 
His warm Southern blood, like his sympathies, ran 
swiftly, and he loved to temper debate with anecdote. 
Pat to the occasion or incident, rollicking good stories 
would come in delightful succession from their endless 
store of a born raconteur; and even if it was maybe “‘at 
long interval,’ his board meetings might well be com- 
pared with those of Lincoln and his cabinet. It was, 
indeed, easy for Dr. Green to set an example on attend- 
ance, for he lived in cosy apartments quite nearby, 
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where hospitality was more than the proffer of a dry 
cracker. 

Equally fortunate was the Institute in its first Secre- 
tary, Dr. Nathaniel S. Keith, who still lives, un- 
quenched, and can tell his own story, but who deserves 
the tribute of his colleague and successor. A master 
of his own mining profession, he was a skilled and ac- 
complished electrical engineer, which then meant more 
than plain electrician. He was studiously familiar with 
foreign electrical literature, from which he translated 
one of the first and one of the best German treatises 
on dynamo electric machinery, an art then obscure and 
occult. He was a brilliant technical journalist, and 
entirely competent in the politic arts and graces of 
secretaryship. All he lacked just then was the gift of 
continuity, for no sooner had heseen his hopes and ideals 
realized in the foundation of the Institution than he 
went to the furthest West, to stay for years, to grow up 
with it and electricity, and become the first American to 
build any kind of electrical machinery on the Pacific 
Coast. He left as a timid successor and probationer 
the present writer, his equal only in faith as to that 
future of the A. I. E. E. which they had forecast with 
buoyant optimism. 

Other honored names might well be mentioned here 
and dwelt on, of those who at the very start gave their 
highest endeavor to the fostering and upbuilding of the 
Institute—in Philadelphia, Carl Hering, E. J. Houston, 
W. D. Marks; in New York, C. O. Mailloux, Joseph 
Wetzler, “‘Steve” Field, nephew of Cyrus, Francis Jones, 
George Hamilton—in the East, Thomas D. Lockwood; 
in the West, Elmer T. Sperry—but it must suffice to 
signalize Franklin L. Pope, the second President, and 
a Vice-President for 1874-5. Not long before, he and 
Edison together had in telegraphic journals announced 
themselves to the world as “electrical engineers; and 
diligent search has failed to encover any earlier attri- 
bution of that honored title for the new profession and 
the new practitioner for whose legitimate working 
spheres no limits have ever yet been found in the electri- 
cal era now beginning. Pope’s brief Presidential 
valedictory, in May 1887, was characteristic of his 
broad outlook, and not less typical of his simplicity and 
modesty in omitting any reference to the highly useful 
work he had done as organizer and administrator. A 
scholar and student, author of technical textbooks, he 
came from that wonderful group of well-trained, well 
equipped telegraphers whose scientific class room was 
the noisy- key-clattering office of a commercial company 
but had there learned the secrets whose mastery car- 
ried them to leadership in all our later fields of mar- 
vellous electrical achievement. Ponderous in move- 
ment, slow in speech, deliberate in action, pontifical 
in dignity, Pope was far more the conventional English- 
man than he was the born Yankee—until some cause 
like the Institute moved him to unsuspected depths, 
and he became transfigured with the vision glorious. 
Never was the chair of the Institute more worthily 
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filled by an “electrical engineer’ than by him who first, 
in unwitting prophecy, gave himself the accolade of that 
appelation. 

Reference has been made to the hospitable halls of 
the ‘‘Civils” as the home of the Electricals, and rallying 
place they were for a few years. But fortunately, the 
Institute officers decided early that an annual meeting 
would not suffice, so the young Society made a practice 
of getting together at frequent intervals for papers and 
discussions—in New York, of course, as only there 
could a good membership attendance then be registered. 
The writer’s report as Secretary—the first ever made to 
the Institute, dated May, 1885—stated proudly that it 
then had already 279 members and associates; but they 
were “‘in all parts of the country.”” It has been interest- 
ing to see resumed in the last year or two the local New 
York meetings that marked the initial stage of Institute 
work, although to insure:a good attendance and be 
comprehensive, topics are now chosen that will interest 
local members of all the four national engineering 
societies. The writer has enjoyed lately several ex- 
cellent meetings of this character. This offsets also the 
centrifugal tendency which has scattered such members 
so widely over the huge metropolitan territory, in which 
one can now hardly ever go home to dinner and get 
back for the meeting. Forty years ago, most members 
lived in close proximity to the meeting hall. It was 
thus found desirable and feasible to get together every 
few months in “special meetings’ when, no matter 
what the topic, a very large percentage of the local 
members turned out. Especially was this the case 
when the meeting was held at some restaurant, with 
preliminary dinner, and it is curious to note as a sign 
of local changed times and conditions that some of those 
meetings were held as far down town even as Broad 
Street, or else Broadway South of City Hall. One very 
far northern rallying point was a famous restaurant 
cafe, Martinelli’s, on Fifth Avenue, south of Madison 
Square. In-his Presidential address, Mr. Pope said of 
the ‘Special’? meetings in his seat that they “have 
proved to be most successful and enjoyable reunions 
and have certainly done much to strengthen the 
Institute.” 

But all that fades into relative insignificance before 
the great functions with which in Philadelphia in 1884 
the Institute was so closely associated and to promote 
which it had, on its creation, joined hands most 
promptly with the Franklin Institute. The first of 
these was the Electrical Congress of 1884, the first 
held on the American Continent. It was a most 
successful affair, marked by large attendance from 
abroad—notably such menas Sir William Thomson and 
W. H. Preece—by brilliant and animated debates on 
the definition and establishment of fundamental 
electrical units. Even at this remove one can recall 
vividly the masterly presentation by Prof. Harry 
Rowland of his great work in the determination of the 
Ohm. The good results of this first American Congress 
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made it easy even in the panic year of 1893, to bring 
together, again with distinguished visitors from abroad, 
notably Von Helmholtz, the Electrical Congress in 
Chicago. This again was accompanied by a splendid 
electrical exhibit as part of the Columbian World’s 
Fair. 

But as the Institute is tenting and camping tonight 
on the old battlefield of 1884 here in Philadelphia, it 
may forgive—even expect—a casual peep at its own 
modest little performance of September and October 
that year. The Exhibition Building was the spacious 
old West Philadelphia depot of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. There the Franklin Institute had 
generously placed two large rooms at the disposal of 
Dr. Keith. They were fitted up comfortably by 
him and were open to members and guests from Sep- 
tember 2 until October 11. As a great many members 
were actively connected with the numerous fine exhibits 
of electrical and steam apparatus, those Institute 
headquarters were immensely useful and popular. 
Everybody met there every day. On October 7 and 8, 
the first convention ever held by the Institute was 
conducted in the rooms and at the fine old Continental 
Hotel—the Bellevue-Stratford of its day as to splendor 
and comfort—but fortunately not as to prices. The 
report of that 1884 Philadelphia Convention constitutes 
the bulk of Volume I of A. I. E. E. TRANSACTIONS— 
traversing such diversified arts as to wireless, under- 
ground wires, multiplex telegraphy, earth return, car- 
bon filaments and the incandescent lamp, batteries 
and electrochemistry, electric roads and subways, 
the Edison vacuum bulb effect from whose study such 
extraordinary results in electricity and physics have 
followed, and some of the first explorations of the 
dynamo. It was and is all in harmonious precedence 
and prophecy of such a program as that of this week 
for the Twelfth Midwinter Convention. 

The Exhibition, the Congress and the Convention 
were soon followed by a most valuable series of Jury 
Reports issued by the Franklin Institute, on the 
Exhibits, and to the preparation of which a large 
number of A. I. E. E. members contributed in various 
important ways, notably such experts as Prof. E. J. 
Houston and the indefatigable original ‘‘man from 
Missouri,” Dr. Carl Hering. Nor was that all in the 
way of electrical literature springing from the events of 
1884. Dr. Houston, confirmed and inveterate peda- 
gogue, issued during the Exhibition an admirable little 
series of electrical leaflets. Their matter and manner 
were cleverly mimicked and plagiarized in a rival series 
issued by the Mystic Order of Kazoos. Frank and 
open confession may here and now be made that the 
cosy rooms of the Institute were just as convenient 
for their surreptitious writing and publication, as for 
the preparation of Volume I of the TRANSACTIONS 
of 1884, then undertaken by the writer with valuable 
Keith collaboration; soon to be followed by Volumes 
2, 3 and 4, from the hands of Secretary Ralph Pope, 
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elected in 1885, author of the excellent first A. I. E. E. 
YEAR Book. Some of the quips and jokes of the 
priceless Kazoo leaflets were part of electrical haus 
spreche for many years thereafter. Almost up to the 
moment when before the Institute a score of years ago, 
Steinmetz enunciated his epochal ‘‘Law of hysteresis,’ 
one could hear once or twice a week at least, as com- 
ment on alleged advances in the dynamo electric arts, 
a laughing quotation of the similar Kazoos’ apothegm 
that “Dynamos may be painted any color without 
increasing their efficiency.” 

Yes, there is still some vital savor, some drop of red 
blood, some human appeal in all the dim and dusty 
records of humble beginnings on which rests with 
superimposing crush the colossal electrical structure 
of today. As President in 1887, the writer was proud 
to assert that the total capitalization of all American 
electrical industry was about $375,000,000. This 
week the Institute awards its Edison Gold Medal to the 
member whom it has recognized as chief engineering 
exponent of just one of its industries—that of electric 
light and power—which alone has now attained an 
investment of Six Billion Dollars, and employs thou- 
sands of its member electrical engineers in most varied 
capacities. 

Best of all, perhaps, above and beyond the archaic 
technical record of those early dingy volumes of 
“TRANSACTIONS” is the undying evidence they embody 
that even then while the older men were prophecying 
estactically as to a world to be wholly electrified in the 
near future the young men were transforming wild 
dreams into sober realities as arts and industries, 
careers and utilities. A great national society that 
had the courage to take for its third President an 
untried young man of 30, still calls youth to its banners, 
must forever renew its own life from the well spring 
of youth, and will forever with higher aims, higher 
ambitions, higher aspirations, higher service, interpret 
the engineering science that leaves no department of 
human affairs without benefit of its healing touch, 
and asseverates truthfully and reverentially; ‘Behold, 
I make all things new!” 

PRESIDENT RYAN: The next speaker is an eminent 
American who is responsible among other things for 
having caused General Carty to put those twists into 
the telephone that serve us so well today. He did 
many things of wonderful value aside from that. 
He gave us the first electric meter that the customer 
could read, and with which to satisfy himself in regard 
to his bill. 
- We have had three great international electrical 
conventions in our country, two of which, as I remem- 
ber, were referred to by Mr. Martin; the first being 
the one in Philadelphia under the auspices of the Frank- 
lin Institute; the next one in Chicago, in 1893, and 
the third and last one in St. Louis in 1904. 

This gentleman carries the fine distinction for us in 
this country of having been elected unanimously 
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President of each of the last two international electrical 
congresses. 

I take very great pleasure in calling him up to speak 
likewise of the early days of the Institute. Mr. Martin 
has spoken of the wonderful things that are to be 
found in the archives of that day. I must speak of the 
gentleman who will thus quickly be called up as a 
prophet, for if you do not realize that he is truly one of 
our great prophets, turn to the TRANSACTIONS in the 
fall of 1889. He was the President of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in that year, and 
while in London was inspired to speak in a prophetic 
fashion. It is truly wonderful to read what our 
TRANSACTIONS say at that time. 


ADDRESS OF Dr. ELIHU THOMSON 


In commemorating, on this occasion, the completion 
of the fourth decade of our Institute, it is difficult for 
us early pioneers to realize that much of our present 
membership has no knowledge, from actual contact, 
of the beginnings of our Institute, from which have 
been built up the enormous volume of electrical engi- 
neering -today. Incidentally, it has given birth to 
the profession which our Society represents, the pro- 
fession second to none in the wide world. 


As its President, as has been mentioned by our own 
President now, in the fifth year of the existence of the 
Institute, it was my duty to represent the Institute at 
a large gathering and dinner at the Guild Hall in 
London, at which about three hundred of the most 
prominent engineers of London met, and a visiting 
body of Americans, mostly Civil, Mechanical and 
Mining, with a sprinkling only of those who had begun 
their activities on the electric side of engineering. I 
felt almost as an interloper, a trespasser on the older 
domain, but did my best to dignify the new profession 
in response to a toast to our infant society. 

I want to interpose here that just before I was 
called upon to speak, naturally a youngster among a 
great many much older men, I received a message. 
The speaker who represented the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers couldn’t be heard ten feet 
away. I was close to him myself, and I couldn’t hear 
what he was saying. He read too meekly altogether, 
and there was such a roar in the audience that a speaker 
could not expect to be heard even if talking much louder 
than he did. 

At that moment I received a little scrap of paper from 
Professor R. H. Thurston of Cornell. He said, ‘“Thom- 
son, it is your turn next. For God’s sake, get them 
back. Get them back, for God’s sake.” 

I nodded to him that I would. Now, it wasa big job 
for any one to do, but I yelled as I never yelled in my 
life before. I took in my lungs full, and I let it out 
with almost every word, and the actual fact was that 
I did get them back. 

They quieted down, and I think most of them heard 
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everything I had to say. I have forgotten what it 
was all about, but I was bound to make this little 
engineering institute count for something, even among 
that great body of men, and I was free in my predictions 
of what was to come in the electrical engineering field, 
naturally, because I believed they were to be true, and 
whenever I have made such predictions and found out 
afterwards that they actually happened, I found that 
several hundred per cent more had happened than I 
could possibly predict, so I was justified. 

Lord Kelvin, then Sir William Thomson, was there. 
We had met once before at Philadelphia at the Elec- 
trical Congress in 1884, held in connection with the 
Franklin Institute Electrical Exhibition in the fall 
of that year. I have liked to regard him asa represen- 
tative of the theoretical and practical side of electrical 
engineering. He it was that first understood the 
meaning of capacity and inductance in submarine 
cables, which led to the laying of the first Atlantic 
Cable in 1866 after the failure in 1858, due largely to 
imperfect knowledge of others. 

His insight at that early day was most exceptional. 
Not since the days of Franklin’s kite experiment here 
in Philadelphia, had there been any electrical engi- 
neering undertaking of any magnitude. 

Franklin’s lightning rod was a great thing and 
still is the foundation of our protective means for 
lightning. 

Except for a lighthouse lamp here and there run by 
alternating current, a single generator to a single 
arc-light, there was not until about the middle of the 
decade between 1870 and 1880:any marked progress 
in what might properly be called electrical engineering 
outside of land and cable telegraphy. 

There was no field for one who felt that his tendencies 
led him in the direction of large electrical application— 
he must create that field. At the centennial exhibition 
of 1876 here in Philadelphia, there were only two 
exhibits of dynamos in action; the Gramme, unique 
as it was, and the Wallace-Farmer; the latter long 
ago obsolete because too inefficient. Both of them 
were a development of the ideas of Paccinotti of the 
previous decade. There was also a Gramme machine 
exhibited by Prof. W. A. Anthony—later a President 
of the Institute—and run at times. I am informed by 
Dr. Bedell of Cornell that it is still intact being at 
present used as a motor. 

Here and there was an example of the earlier shuttle 
wound armature Ladd and Wilde machines, and the 
only one of which I knew as existing in this country 
was at the University of Pennsylvania in the collection 
of philosophical apparatus. I knew Professor Robert 
E. Rogers, who was professor of natural philosophy 
at the University. When I first saw this early type 
of dynamo operated in the years just after 1870, I 
remember standing before it spellbound. Something 
of the significance of thus turning mechanical power . 
into current for the future overcame me, though the 
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machine itself was crude and inefficient. The earlier 
types of permanent magnet machines of Saxton and 
others made no such impression. The magneto electric 
had given way to the self-excited field machine of 
unlimited power and capabilities seen by a sort of 
prevision. This principle of self-excitation came to be 
known as the “reaction principle’”’ and was discovered 
in 1866. 

The Gramme exhibit at the centennial in 1876 was 
made more impressive by the use of such a machine 
as an electric motor in addition to running single arc- 
lights, one to a machine. 

It is well known that the telephone of Bell was first 
shown in operation to a body of scientific men among 
whom was Sir William Thomson, at the centennial 
in Philadelphia. 

A curious accident which may be known to some of 
you, but not to others, I may as well relate. Sir 
William borrowed from Bell a couple of instruments, of 
the magneto telephone type. The two instruments were 
electro-magnetic, the one to talk into and the other to 
listen from. He took them abroad with him. He 
tried to show these two instruments to the Royal 
Society in England, and he failed in getting the instru- 
ments to work. Some little accident had happened 
to the support of a diaphragm and prevented the 
operation. That little accident saved the Bell patents 
in England. If that instrument had worked there 
would have been no possibility to have had valid 
Bell patents in England. A patent there depends 
upon the prior non-introduction publicly of the in- 
vention, and as Sir William would have been the one 
to introduce it publicly and not Bell, Bell couldn’t 
have had any patent. 

That was one of the accidents of fate, only it hap- 
pened in that case favorably to Mr. Bell. 

There was another thing that happened in those 
days, not so favorable to Mr. Bell. It was said that 
when the German Patent Office was asked to grant a 
patent on Bell’s telephone, they said, “Oh, no, it is 
too valuable an invention to be patented,’ and they 
refused it. In other words, the more valuable a 
thing a man gets up, from the German standpoint, 
the more definitely must he be refused protection. 

From 1874 on, while living in Philadelphia, I was 
constructing small machines and using them as motors 
and at the close of 1876 had finished a machine which 
required about a horse power to drive it, and which 
would work a small are-light. I had wound the field 
shunt and series as a compound winding and used it as 
such, subsequently finding that a British patent to 
S. A. Varley had already shown such a winding in 1876. 
However, I made use of this machine of mine, in a 
course of five lectures in electricity given at the Franklin 
Institute early in 1877, the object of which lectures I 
had designed to be the demonstration of the fact that 
electricity from any source was indeed the same. 

In 1877 the Franklin Institute appointed a committee 
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to investigate the properties of arc-lights and machines 
for running them, one machine to one light, of course. 
Professor Houston and I served on the Committee 
for the electrical measurements, the first, I think, 
published. This was in 1878. 

Then followed a more rapid advance. The Avenue 
de Opera was lighted during 1878, exposition year, by 
Jablochkoff candles, later found too expensive. Brush 
brought out out early in 1879 his series system of arc- 
lights, closely followed by Thomson-Houston in the 
same year. 

I may say as a matter of personal note that about 
four blocks west of where we are now, the first T.-H. 
dynamo was built early in 1879. 

Its armature had on it the first three-phase windings, 
used with the three segment commutator, of course. 
The patent application showed the winding of today 
connected to collector rings for a-c. current. 

The machine was the very first of its type though of 
about five hundred volts and ten amperes or about five 
kw. No model had been made, but so confident was I 
of the merit of the construction for constant-current 
work, that I was willing to risk success. It worked 
perfectly from the start and lighted a bakery, near where 
it was built, through the summer of 1879, the room 
temperature on account of the large bake ovens reach- 
ing on a hot night 140 deg. fahr. Why didn’t it kill us? 
It did nearly kill two of us, but I was the one not 
affected. 

I am going to give a piece of advice. Houston had 
to lie off from heat prostration. Thomas H. Me- 
Collin, interested in the matter, had to go off from heat 
prostration, but I didn’t, and the reason was before I 
got hot enough to feel very uncomfortable I drank 
quantities of ice water. They said, “You will kill 
yourself.” . 

“No, I won't. 
and it worked. 

In 1880 our newborn enterprise was taken to New 
Britain, Connecticut, and later to Lynn, forming the 
nucleus of the great works there. 

Another little personal note I may interject here. 
When I got to New Britain, a manufacturing town 
in the interior of the State of Connecticut, I found 
hardware, tacks, nails, hinges, and everything of that 
kind were made there. They did not know anything 
about electrical apparatus, and didn’t appreciate 
what we were trying to do. We got to Lynn three . 
years later. There was a Weston plater in one of the 
shops in New Britain. Probably some of you know 
the old type of multiple field plater. 

I was the electrician (not the electrical engineer) of 
our Company, The American Electric, at that time, 
and I was asked to come and see that machine. I said, 
“Send it over.”’ They put it on a wagon and sent it 
over. We found it was a machine of fairly large size 
used for working plating baths in the hardware opera- 
tions. I turned it over and took a monkey-wrench 
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and tightened a screw on che bottom. One of the 
nuts that tightened up the connection was loose, and 
of course, with such a low voltage as plating voltage, 
the current couldn’t cross that kind of a joint. I 
gained some prestige from that. 

Late in 1879 Edison had settled on carbon as the 
material for a burner or incandescent lamp filament and 
the famous Menlo Park exhibition of such lamps running 
in parallel froma dynamo took placeat the closeof the year. 

Years elapsed before the prodigious work of producing 
the much-needed appliances in such a new art as incan- 
descent lighting was accomplished. The Pear] Street 
Station in New York, with its direct connected “Jumbo” 
dynamos and underground distributing mains, was the 
outcome in 1882. 

The following year the Brockton Edison station was 
opened as the first example of city distribution by three- 
wire circuits. The pace of development was from now 
on rapid, but we have now about reached the time of the 
organization in 1884 of our Institute, and later that of 
the first electrical exhibition in the fall of 1884, in 
Philadelphia, the Franklin Institute exhibition where 
were shown in one building all the notable advances 
made in the years preceding. 

I will not attempt to catalogue them, only to say that 
this event was, as it were, a most fruitful and interesting 
landmark in the electrical progress in our country. 

Edison in 1875 had thought he had a new force, 
etheric force. Prof. Houston and I thought it was 
electrical and set about proving it. The whole account 
of it was published in the Franklin Institute Journal 
at the time. At the conclusion of the experiments,I 
said, “‘Let’s do this thing on a big scale.” So we set 
up a large Ruhmkorff coil on the lecture table attaching 
one terminal by a wire several feet long to a large tin 
vessel mounted on a tall glass jar, and the other coil 
terminal was connected under the table to ground 
through a water pipe, there being a spark gap between 
the coil terminals. When we did that we could go all 
over the building and outside and explore by a pencil 
point, which by the way, Edison had used as a detector. 
We went to the observatory, five floors away, and we 
could get from doorknobs a signal that the machine 
was in operation on the first floor. 

This was at the old Boys Central High School, North 
Broad Street, about a mile away from here. The build- 
ing is still there. 

: Was there in this anything suggestive of wireless? 
Yes, there was. In the old Boys Central High School, 
the small set of experiments made in 1875 and 1876, 
pointed that way. They have been detailed elsewhere. 

Was there anything of transformer work known in 
those days? Yes. In the Franklin Institute lecture 
room in February, 1879, were run two transformers 
(induction coils) with their fine coils of many turns in 
parallel from the collecting ring end of a dynamo 
which had been constructed to be self-exciting and yield 
a-c. currents. 
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There were no incandescent lamps for the coarse 
short wire secondaries, so we had to be content with 
semi-incandescent lamps with carbon, and coils of iron 
wire heated red hot. This is probably the first time 
such a combination was used, pointing the way to 
transformer work of today. 

In New Britain one of our first jobs (I am trying to 
give you a picture of the electrical engineering of the 
time) was to find out what, if any, was the loss in an 
armature core of adynamo. Some had said there wasn’t 
any loss in the iron, and others had said there was a lot 
of loss in the iron. Some had said that if you use 
insulated wire you wouldn’t get any loss, or very little, 
if you use bright iron wires for winding the cores you 
will have losses, and this was true. 

We didn’t have sheet metal. I will tell you later 
about that. 

So we set up a dynamometer, built the armature cores 
of iron wire and ran them in an excited field to deter- 
mine how much loss there really was in the iron, and 
we found the iron varied and the loss was in some cases 
much greater than in others, and we selected our iron 
wire accordingly but we always found there was a loss 
outside of windage air loss, but it was very difficult to 
determine how much it was. It was not so serious a 
loss as compared with the resistance loss in the copper. 
So we had to go along in that way. 

I want to say that sometimes we had to go to the 
Patent Office in those days to tell the Patent Office what 
we were about. They didn’t understand. I tried to 
tell them something about the reactance or inductance 
coil, how it worked unlike a resistance. They said, 
“You can’t tell us that.” 

So I had to make an elaborate description. Think 
what the trip to Washington cost us in those days! 
You left Philadelphia and went to Baltimore. Through 
the streets of Baltimore was a line of mule teams, and 
they took the railroad coaches and pulled them through 
the heart of Baltimore. That wasin 1880. Those whose 
memories can carry them back to that time will bear me 
out. It wasn’t.an easy job to get to Washington then. 

Current control in those days depended on regulation 
by hand, and it was only later that we got into auto- 
matic regulation. 

Now, I want to say just a word before I stop as to the 
handicaps we were working under in the days just be- 
fore the organization of this Institute. 

Wire: How and where could we get wire? In Phila- 
delphia there was a bonnet wire factory. As you know 
bonnets in those early days were framed of wire, braided 
or wound with cotton. That bonnet wire factory did 
on the side a little business of winding cotton on copper. 
That is the way we had to get the wire for dynamos we 
were constructing. We had difficulty as late as ’84 
or ’85 in getting the fine wire used in the shunt circuit 
in are-lights, which should have the same resistance 
throughout. We should have coils of the same resist- 
ance; we gaged the wire at one end of a hank, and it 
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was either smaller than at the other end, or larger than 
at the other end. During the time of pulling the thous- 
ands of feet of wire through the wire drawing die of 
steel, the die wore, and the wire got bigger and big- 
ger all the time. That was one of the difficulties that 
we had. 

How could we make coils that would measure up to 
any definite resistance? Well, I had to take the wire 
makers into my confidence and say, ‘‘We won’t buy that 
wire unless you jewel draw it. You will have to draw 
it through jewel dies. That is the way it will have to 
be done.” 

They set up the jewel dies. They advertised that 
they had now the process of producing wire the same at 
one end as at the other, and they never gave me any 
credit for it. 

It was the same with the insulations. The insu- 
lations at first were poor, and our line wire was poor; 
even bare wire was used in those days to distribute arc- 
lighting. All of us who go back far enough know that 
the loops that went into stores and the wires on the 
poles were bare copper, and machines might have forty 

‘arc-lights or more in series. 

I know one case where they tried to couple up in 
1882 seven forty arc-light machines of the Brush type in 
Cincinnati on bare wire alone. It is a wonder they 
didn’t set the whole place on fire, but the fact of the 
matter was, they broke down all the machines them- 
selves so they couldn’t set fires. The circuit was off. 

We had no slate and porcelain. Mica was used for 
stove doors, and that was about all the use there was; 
and it was ourselves that introduced mica and pasted 
it together for the insulation in our arc-light machines. 

Permanent Magnets: We had to study and manufac- 
ture magnets for our meters and study the whole case 
of production of permanent magnets and how to season 
them so that they would be permanent. Otherwise the 
meter was no good. Those were the things we had todo. 
Nothing had been done for us. Remember also that 
the steel we had at first for magnets was only tool 
steel. We hadn’t any special magnet steel such as we 
have now. 

In 1878 there were no telephones. 
call up anybody by ’phone. 

There were no typewriters. We had to do all our 
writing by longhand, and have it put in a copy book. 
The typewriter came later. There was an awful lot of 
work done in those days that people don’t have to do 
nowadays. 

There were no suitable steam engines in those days, 
and that applies directly to the time of the start of the 
Institute. The engines of those early days, except 
for some special instances where they were made for 
it, were not good enough to drive electric machinery. 
You know the old slide valve engine found everywhere. 
We would put electric lights on those old engines, 
and every time there was a fluctuation in speed the 
lights went up and down. 


You couldn’t 
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It was the development of the high-speed engine that 
made it possible to drive the Jumbo dynamo at aproper 
speed. In the years before everything was belted 
instead of direct connection. All the machines were 
belted to the engine power and subject to the vagaries 
of old-fashioned governors. One of the earliest cases 
of direct connection was the famous Gordon alter- 
nator in England. 

I could go on and tell you more and more about the 
difficulties, but better things came gradually, sheet 
metal, sheet iron. We have been even criticized at 
times by being asked, ‘“Why didn’t you use sheet iron 
in those early machines?” 

We couldn’t get any sheet iron except stove pipe 
iron. That wasn’t any good for magnetic effects. 
We would have been glad to get punch presses and use 
sheet iron, we couldn’t get either. More than that, the 
punch presses in those days were used to punch out pie 
plates and similar objects only. There was not much 
done. The punchpress room nowis the wonderful insti- 
tution of any great electrical works. We hadto design 
our machines to fit the tools we had in theshop. If we 
did not have a big enough planer to take a machine, we 
had to design a machine so the planer would take it. 
That will explain some of the designs that we had to use. 
We didn’t have any steel castings in those days. There 
weren’t any steel foundries that were producing steel 
castings. It was only in 1886 that we established a 
steel casting foundry in Lynn and mainly because we 
could not get such castings made for us. 

I will weary you if I keep on, but I wanted to give 
you a sort of an idea of the fact that things were not 
in those days as they are today. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: The first year as instructor in 
college, I was called upon to proctor in an examination 
in Greek life. It was a new experience. I looked over 
the list of questions and found that there was but one 
in regard to which I could conjecture anything. How- 
ever, I had no responsibilities in the matter in that 
regard. It didn’t matter whether I could conjecture 
anything or not in regard to the examination. I had 
not the questions to write or the papers to read. The 
question that appealed to me was this one: ‘In the 
understanding of the wise men of ancient Greece, what 
was the limit in population of a dty?”’ 

When the papers: began to come in, I looked them 
over. Four or five sufficed. It-was an easy question 
to answer, evidently. The answers were all in agree- 
ment, and I came to the conclusion I knew the answer. 
The answer was this interesting one: “No city in the 
understanding of the wise men of ancient Greece in 
population could grow beyond a point whereat the 
people might gather around the city’s advocate and 
hear his voice and learn the truth.” 

I wonder what a wise man of ancient Greece would 
think today to come into our country and find that 
through the wonderful work of the next speaker and 
the organization that he built up, there is no limit to 
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the size of a city in population. For in 1915 he ex- 
tended his lines clear across the continent and from 
that day to this, at any time if we care to, it is physic- 
ally possible for us as a nation to sit down at home, or 
nearly so, and listen to the voice of the President of our 
great country. 

I take great pleasure in calling up as the last speaker 
in this series, a past President of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, General Carty. 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL CARTY 


Among the four national engineering societies, 
composed of Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, the Society of the Electricals is the youngest. 
Of the other societies mentioned, it may be said that 
the art which they represent existed before they were 
formed, but of the Electricals it can be said, with 
pardonable pride, that its members created their own 
art. 

The Centennial Exposition, held here at Philadelphia 
in 1876, marked the beginning of a new era in electrical 
development. Prior to that time the use of dynamos 
had practically been limited to such purposes as electro- 
plating, and electric motors were a curiosity—a toy, 
not for children, but only for college professors to 
play with. The principal use of electricity was in the 
different forms of signaling, of which the telegraph 
was the most important. 

At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, one 
who was to become a member of the American Institute, 
and also one of its Presidents, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, made known to the world his invention of the 
telephone. This gave a wonderful stimulus to the 
advancement of electrical science. 

Soon followed the invention of the phonograph and 
the astonishing development of the dynamo and the 
electric light, which we so largely owe to another who 
was to become one of the members of our Institute yet 
to be formed—Mr. Thomas A. Edison. 

Working here at Philadelphia about this time, there 
was another whose name was destined to be memorable 
in the annals of our Institute—Dr. Elihu Thomson. 


His fundamental work in laying firmly the foundations’ 


of the art of electrical engineering will serve as an 
inspiration to our members during the years to come. 

Between the years 1876 and 1884, such marked 
progress had been made by the electrical pioneers, the 
future founders of our Society, that the importance of 
forming a national electrical engineering society was 
recognized, so that in 1884 the electrical pioneers of the 
period joined in the formation of an organization 
which should be a worthy exponent of electrical 
progress throughout America. 

Prior to the work which was done by these pioneers, 
many of whom are still alive and active members of 
our society, there was no art of electrical engineering, 
and there was no university conferring the degree of 
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Electrical Engineer. Electrical engineering was not 
even recognized among the professions. Those who 
devoted themselves to the practical affairs of electricity 
were known as electricians—a term now generally 
applied only to electrical artisans. 

It was our society and the work of our members 
which have secured for electrical engineering its 
present position among the foremost of the learned 
professions. 

Since the formation of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, progress in electrical engineering 
has been a record of rapid and continuous and marvel- 
ous achievement. 

The story of this achievement is to be found in the 
history of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and in the careers of its members. So numerous 
and so important are the contributions of our members 
that adequately to describe them would require the 
writing of the history of the art of electrical engineering. 

While our colleagues of the Civil Engineers were 
celebrating the joining of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean by the Panama Canal, the members of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers were 
celebrating the joining of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean by electric wires spanning the continent 
and carrying the human voice from coast to coast. 

Jt is among our membership that we find the men, 
who, taking the feeble telephone which Bell exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition in 1876, have built upon 
it the entire art of telephony, and have constructed 
telephone lines and installed telephone stations so that 
it is now possible to transmit the human voice from 
San Francisco to all of the states in the Union, con- 
necting with wire systems reaching more than fifteen 
million stations and aggregating more than forty 
million miles of wire, representing an investment of 
more than two billion dollars, and carrying more than 
nineteen billion messages in a year. 


In our membership are to be found men who have 
developed the wonderful art of electric power trans- 
mission, whereby the melting snows of our mountains 
are transmuted into power and light and heat and 
current for transmitting speech, for lighting the homes 
of our nation, for propelling railroad trains and minis- 
tering in countless ways to the happiness and welfare 
of our people. 

It is a great satisfaction to our members to observe 
these important contributions which they have made to 
the comfort and beauty of the homes and the halls of 
our country. 

In the progress of society from the primitive condi- 
tions found in former times to the present high state 
of civilization, communication and transportation have 
been the two great forces in the building up of the 
civilized state. It was said before the founding of our 
government that west of the Alleghanies there never 
could be a people which could form a part of a nation 
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on the Atlantic Coast. This was because of the im- 
possibility of communications and _ transportation, 
which are essential to a community of interest and 
common action. 

This indeed was true at the time, and would still be 
true were it not for the work of engineers. Communica- 
tion north and south along the Atlantic Coast was 
accomplished well enough at the time by coasting 
vessels plying between the numerous harbors which 
there abound, but it was not until the advent of rail- 
roads, which were the work of engineers, both civil 
and mechanical, that the growth of our country 
westward as a permanent part of our nation, was 
assured, and it was not until the great State of Cali- 
fornia was connected by rail with the East, that our 
Union was complete. 

Coextensive with the development of the railroads 
came the telegraph, supplying communities with the 
great essential, quick communication. Thus, with 
the railroad, the telegraph and the mail, the essentials 
of growth for the time being were provided, but as 
our progress has become more complex, further develop- 
ment of transportation and communication was 
required. 

Our members have provided these in the telephone 
and in the electric railroad. The telegraph and the 
steam railroad connect places; the telephone and 
trolley reach directly to homes and to offices. They 
connect not only places, but they connect people. In 
many other ways that are little thought of, our member- 
ship has contributed to the upbuilding of our nation. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
stands for the highest achievement in electrical engi- 
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neering and for the most distinguished attainments 
among its members. 

From the art of electrical engineering as its exists in 
the world today, take away the contributions of the 
members of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, and that which would be left would make a sorry 
showing by comparison. 

The art of telephony would disappear and all of 
those wonderfully coordinated activities of both peace 
and war, depending upon that means of communica- 
tion, would instantly be paralyzed. 

In electric lighting and power and current distribu- 
tion, the contributions of our members have been so 
fundamental, so important and so numerous that itisim- 
possible to picture the chaos which would result if, by 
some black magic, their wonderful work should be undone. 

By its papers and meetings and discussions, by the 
spread of knowledge through its published JOURNAL 
and TRANSACTIONS, and above all, by the high 
ideals of its members and by the unsurpassed character 
of their achievements, the Institute has taken a 
foremost place among the forces making for the welfare 
and unity of mankind. 

It is with feelings of pride and satisfaction that today 
we celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

We are holding this celebration in the Golden Age 
of Electricity—the age of electrical communications, 
of electrical transportation, the age of light and power. 
What words these are to conjure by! Light to see, 
and power to move and to do—to do that which no 
man has done before. What inspiration they send 
forth, urging our members to still higher achievement! 


Gaseous lonization in Built-up Insulation—II 
BY J. B. WHITEHEAD 


Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Dean, School of Engineering, Johns Hopkins University 


Review of the Subject:—It has been suggested frequently that 
the failure of high-voltage armature bars might be dueto deterioration 
caused by gaseous ionization in entrapped air spaces. In an earlier 
paper a series of tests on a number of 6600-voltage mica folium arma- 
ture bars made up with different degrees of mica content was de- 
scribed. The variations of the dielectric losses with voltage and with 
temperature were studied and by means of the application of pressure 
it was shown to what extent losses due to internal ionizution were 
present. The influence of these ionization losses on the life of the 
bars was also studied. 


The tests of the foregoing paper are continued in the present paper, 
extending to a wider range of type of armature insulation. The 
general results are as follows: 


1. The absolute values of loss due to internal tonization in well 
constructed armature bars are small compared with dielectric losses 
of other types. 


2. The losses due to internal tonization do, however, cause a 
progressive deterioration of the insulation. This is shown by a 
gradual increase in the loss and power facto of the insulation. 


N a foregoing paper, under the above title, a series 
| of tests has been described, investigating the pres- 
ence of gaseous ionization, or corona, in various 
types of armature insulation, with particular reference 
to its magnitude and its influence on the life of insu- 
lation. It was shown that the magnitude of the power 
loss due to ionization is relatively small, as compared 
with the dielectric loss due to other causes. It was 
shown that under sustained voltage and temperature 
the loss in those bars which initially had the highest 
ionization loss, increased gradually, indicating a pro- 
gressive deterioration of the insulation due to these 
causes. These life tests were made on bars No. 33, 46 
and 49; the two former having standard 6600-volt mica 
folium insulation, and the last a slightly smaller pro- 
portion of mica. , 


In the present tests the study of the progressive 
changes in the internal loss is continued, the principal 
purpose in view being to investigate the influence of 
varying degrees of mica content in two groups of bars, 
one having paper, and the other treated cloth, as the 
supporting binder for the mica folium. A description 
of the make-up of the various bars is given in the fore- 
going paper. 

The general outline of the present tests is indicated 
by the following list of the bars tested. The list in- 
cludes the bars upon which report has already been 
made as indicated. The remaining bars have been 
selected as having decreasing amounts of mica, and as 
having the greatest percentage corona loss in their 
respective groups. However, in two groups of paper 
bars no bar showed a corona loss higher than 2 per cent. 
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3. It is indicated that the principal function of mica in this type 
of insulation is in the reduction of the conductivity of the insulation 
and the withstanding of the action of internal ionization. The indi- 
cations are that full mica folium content can be safely reduced only 
by use of the best grade of mica folium and the best conditions of 
application without variation. Several bars having relatively low 
mica content have compared favorably with those having the maximum 
mica content, indicating reliable insulation over long periods. It 
appears that high mica content is necessary in order to maintain a 
high factor of safety to cover the variations in factory processes. 

4. In the drying out period this type of insulation is subject to 
great danger from relatively brief periods of application of voltage. 
During these periods the losses are high, internal temperature is 
raised, with further increase of loss, leading to breakdown. The 
greatest increase of loss in this danger period is in the range 25 deg. 
to 50 deg. cent. 

5. The drying out period at 125 deg. cent. and during which 
normal voltage may not be applied to the insulation for more than a 
minute or two, varied in the specimens studied from fifteen days to 
three months. 


Thus as regards the influence of corona, No. 39 is the 
most conspicuous new case in the paper group. 
TABLE I. 


Cloth Insulation 


No. 46—full mica folium (no cloth) 
92 per cent, 3 per cent 
corona—already studied 

No. 49—73 per cent mica folium 
37% per cent corona— 
already studied 

No. 54—42 per cent folium 28 per 
per cent corona 

No. 55—22 per cent mica folium 
32 per cent corona 

No. 60—O per cent mica folium 
14 per cent corona 


Bars 36, 39 and 41 were placed in one oven and Nos. 
54, 55 and 60 in a second duplicate oven. These ovens 
were of the Fries type and were electrically controlled 
up to about 185 deg. cent. maintaining temperature 
constant to about 2 deg. in the upper range. In the 
tests the temperature wasraised by steps lasting several 
days each, to a maximum of 125 deg. cent. The ovens 
were equipped with high-voltage bushings and 10-kv. 
was applied for 16 out of every 24 hours continuously, 
to the central conductors on the sample bars. Other 
leading-in bushings afforded connections to the central 
test electrodes and to the guard ring electrodes on each 
bar. At stated intervals the voltage was interrupted 
and measurements made of dielectric loss and charging 
current at 7.5 kv. and also of insulation resistance as 
based on application of continuous voltage for one 
minute. The alternating frequency was 60 cycles. 
Other conditions surrounding the methods of measure- 
ment are described in the earlier paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
The general results of the tests may be seen in Fig. 1, 
which gives the record of continuous observation on the 


Paper Insulation 
No. 33—full mica folium (92 per cent) 
14 per cent corona loss—al- 
ready studied 
No. 36—70 per cent mica folium 2 per 
cent corona 


No. 39—50 per cent mica folium 14 
per cent corona 

No. 41—28 per cent mica folium 2 
per cent corona 
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bars mentioned, subjected to continuous temperature 
over a period of ten months. The continuous appli- 
cation of voltage was possible over a period of six 
months only, on bars Nos. 36, 39 and 41, and not at all 
on Nos. 54, 55 and 60 for reasons described below. 
Before beginning the temperature run the losses in all 
of the bars were measured at atmospheric temperature, 
and the values compared with those taken one year 
previously, when the measurements, described in the 
earlier report, were taken. The values of loss in bars 
Nos. 36, 39 and 41 were found to be practically un- 
changed indicating no alteration on standing idle at 
temperatures in the neighborhood of 25 deg. over a 
period of one year. On the other hand, the bars of 
the cloth group showed increases in loss as follows: 
No. 54—15 per cent; No. 55—6 per cent; No. 60 (no 
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values permitting the application of voltage over 
reasonable periods of time. The continuous applica- 
tion of voltage was possible only after 314 months, on 
the bars having the larger percentage of mica, and on 
two of the bars low in mica it was never possible, as 
described below. During the initial period, therefore, 
measurements were made only on bars Nos. 36 and 54 
as pilot bars for their respective groups. 


INTERNAL LOSSES 


Referring to Fig. 1 the sharp increase in dielectric 
loss following the increase in temperature is at once 
evident by the rise between 24 deg. to 42 deg.; the losses 
in each of the bars 36 and 54 are practically doubled. 
There is little change in the loss at this temperature 
and on increasing to 63 deg. there is a further increase 
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mica)—40 per cent; thus green bars having cloth as a 
supporting binder show a tendency to increase their 
internal losses with age. Absorption of moisture sug- 
gests itself as the most probable cause of this increase. 

After assembling in the ovens the bars were first 
measured at atmospheric temperature 24 deg. cent. 
The temperature was then raised to 42 deg. for 6 days, 
then to 63 deg. for 7 days, then to 81 deg. for 8 days, 
to 105 deg. for 29 days, to 115 deg. for 20 days, and 
finally to 125 deg., at which value it was held con- 
tinuously. The duration of the run at each tempera- 
ture was determined solely by the behavior of the 
insulation as regards its internal loss. Every elevation 
of temperature was followed by a marked increase in 
the internal loss, the value of the loss thereafter de- 
creasing at various rates. During the later increases 
of temperature the losses increased so sharply as to 
make it impossible to apply voltage continuously, as 
breakdown would follow after very short intervals. 
In fact, above 81 deg. it was found inadvisable to apply 
the measuring voltage of 714% kilovolts over the period 
of 8 minutes, necessary for the measurements, for fear 
that breakdown would occur. It was only after two 
months, and after the insulation had been subjected 
to 115 deg. for sometime, that the losses had fallen to 


7 
MONTHS 
Fig. 1—Losszs in ARMATURE INSULATION AT HiGH TEMPERATURE AND HicgH VOLTAGE 


of loss by about 24% times. At sustained 63 deg. there 
is a tendency to a decrease of loss. On raising the 
temperature to 81 deg. the voltage cannot safely be 
applied to No. 54, and No. 36 shows an 18-fold increase 
of loss over its initial value. At 81 deg. however the 
loss falls off fairly rapidly, although it increases again 
sharply when the temperature is raised to 105 deg. 
From this point onward for a period of nearly two 
months, it was not possible to make complete loss 
measurements owing to the high values of loss. The 
conditions of the bar could be told by a brief application 
of voltage in its effect on the wattmeter reading. A 
slowly increasing wattmeter indicates internal heating 
of the bar, and the danger of the continuous application 
of voltage. Isolated readings are shown toward the 
end of the second month. A regular program of loss 
measurements was begun after about two and a half 
months, when the bars had been raised to 125 deg. cent. 
and maintained at that temperature for several days. 
During this early period regular readings of insulation 
resistance were possible, and these also afforded some 
information as to the condition of the insulation. 
Comment in this connection is made below. 

Bars Nos. 55 and 60 after their initial reading at 
atmospheric temperature would at no time stand 714 
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kv. for a period sufficiently long,to obtain the loss 
measurement, They showed a rapid increase in watt- 
meter readings and when subjected to voltage on 
January 26th, after nearly three months, No. 55 punc- 
tured under this. test. In the earlier report several 
curves are given showing the increase of internal loss 
under the continuous application of potential. In 
Fig. 2 herewith is shown this effect as applied to bar 
No. 56 of the same group as No. 55 taken at atmospheric 
temperature. For the same reasons, although the 
regular loss measurements on the remaining bars began 
at two and one-half months, it was not possible to apply 
10 ky. continuously to them until well on to the end of 
the third month. For example, No. 54 early in the 
third month showed an increase of 25 per cent in its 
internal loss in a period of 20 minutes. 

It is noteworthy that in the present tests this initial 
period of high loss and unstable condition, often 
referred to as the drying out period, extended over a 
period of four months, whereas in the tests of the 
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Fig. 2—Loss-Timsz, Bar 56, 7.5 xy. 


earlier report, having to do with insulation having high 
mica content, this period was limited to only about 
15 days. While the losses were somewhat high after 
that period they were still sufficiently low for measure- 
ment, and as to cause no steady rise due to internal 
heating. In fact, comparing the results of the present 
tests with those on the bars having higher mica con- 
tent, we find that the initial rises of loss with increasing 
temperature are less for the high mica bars and of 
shorter duration. After one month all three high mica 
bars show less than 3 watts each at 110 deg., while after 
two and one-half months the low mica bars are at from 
3 to 12 watts each at the same temperature. The low 
mica bars dried out much more slowly and approached 
constant values at six months as against two and one- 
half months for those high in mica. Note, however, 
that the final constant minimum values of low mica bars 
(0.6 to 1.25 watts) are only slightly higher than those 
high in mica (0.6 to 1 watt). 

The conclusion from these facts is that in some way 
the presence of mica affects not so much the ultimate 
values of the dielectric losses themselves, but the way 
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in which they change when subjected to temperature. 
Observations on the values of dielectric absorption for 
this type of insulation give indications that the major 
proportion of the dielectric loss is due to absorption. 
Consequently, the variation in behavior between high 
mica and low mica insulation with time, will probably 
be found to lie largely in the variation of dielectri 

absorption. : 

The regular decrease in values of loss under con- 
tinuous high temperature, as indicated in Fig. 1, begins 
toward the end of the second month. Toward the 
end of the third month 10 kv. was applied to the bars 
for 16 out of each 24 hours, together with the sustained 
temperature of 125 deg. cent. These conditions were 
continued until the end of the test. Occasional irreg- 
ularities in these curves were caused by temporary 
fluctuations in temperature, and on two occasions it 
was necessary to open the ovens and re-dip one or more 
bars in insulating compound. This insulating com- 
pound was necessary to prevent surface discharge 
between the exposed end of the central conductor and 
the measuring electrodes. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that even at these points of irregularity in the 
curves the relative values of the losses in the several 
bars remain approximately the same. 

Considering the results plotted in Fig. 1 we may note 
as follows: 

Of the six bars investigated only three, Nos. 36, 39 
and 54, survived the test of ten months of high tempera- 
ture and continuous application of voltage. 

Bar No. 36, 70 per cent mica folium and 2 per cent 
corona, shows throughout a very low value of loss. 
In the earlier stages this loss was slightly higher than 
those of No. 39 and 41 although the three had much 
the same value of loss in the sixth month, when No. 41 
broke down. After seven months No. 36 had the 
lowest loss and lowest power factor and remained in 
this position until the end of the run, showing, there- 
fore, best prospect for long life. No. 36 started with 
the lowest initial corona loss and its good showing at 
the end of the test is in accord with the results of the 
tests described in the earlier paper, in which the bar 
showing least initial corona loss, showed in the final 
stage lowest total loss and best prospect of long life. 

Bar No. 39, 50 per cent mica folium, 14 per cent 
initial corona, shows throughout a very low value of loss. 
During the seventh month, however, its loss gradually 
rises above that of No. 36, its insulation. resistance 
falling at the same time. This increase in loss is 
attributed to the presence of internal ionization in No. 
39, and its gradual influence in causing deterioration of 
insulation. The effect is also seen in the curves of 
power factor. 

Bar No, 41, 28 per cent mica folium, 2 per cent initial 
corona. This bar is especially interesting because not- 
withstanding its low mica content it showed from the 
beginning a very low value of loss, this value being 
comparable with that of Nos. 36 and 39 after four 
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months. This low value of loss was maintained for 
six and one-half months, when unfortunately the insu- 
lation punctured. The breakdown occurred to a guard 
ring electrode, and so the approach to the breakdown 
condition was not observed on the instruments. The 
final low value of loss of this bar is the same as that 
obtained in bar No. 46 of the first report, which had 
full mica folium content, and which showed the best 
performance in the earlier tests. The low loss in No. 
41 is significant as showing that low mica content may 
under some conditions give as good characteristics 
as high mica content. It appears that No. 41 must be 
regarded as an exceptional case in which a relatively low 
mica content, well preserved, after careful application, 
results in good electrical characteristics which, however, 
can hardly be considered as typical in view of the his- 
tory of other low mica bars. In fact, as stated, this 
bar broke down after six months. 

Bar No. 54, 42 per cent mica folium, 28 per cent 
corona, is the only bar in the cloth group surviving to 
the final period. It shows a relatively high loss which 
is to be attributed rather to its low resistance (7. e. high 
absorption) than to its high initial value of corona. 
There is little, if any, evidence of increase of loss in the 
final stages. However, it is to be noted that on account 
of its high total loss it was not possible to submit this 
bar to continuous high voltage. Therefore, it offers 
no conclusion as to the influence of internal ionization 
on its life. 


Bars Nos. 55 and 60 never reached a stage at which 
voltage could be continuously applied. Both of these 
bars had high loss at atmospheric temperature, pre- 
venting power measurement for sometime after their 
temperature was raised. No. 55 broke down at the 
end of two months, at 115 deg. cent. during an attempt 
to measure its power loss. At the start at atmospheric 
temperature the resistance of No.55 was 6500 megohms, 
and that of No. 60 340 megohms, showing the very 
great influence of the mica in No. 55. Two months 
later at 115 deg. No. 60 showed 16.5 megohms which, 
however, rose under sustained temperature to 47 
megohms in another month, and 236 megohms in four 
months. These bars were then removed from the oven 
to make room for the others. No. 60 is interesting in 
several ways. In spite of its very low insulation 
resistance when cold it had the relatively low value of 
loss of 5.85 watts. Dielectric absorption in No. 60 is 
completely masked by its high conductivity. The 
value of insulation resistance given above is determined 
from a one minute reading at continuous potential, 
but this value remains practically unchanged over one- 
half hour or more. The value of resistance so com- 
puted, however, accounts for only 16 per cent of the 
total dielectric losses. Although the absorption is 
masked it is present, as is shown in another section of 
this report, and we have here clear evidence of the 
importance of dielectric absorption as distinct from 
conductivity in causing the losses in dielectrics. 
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INSULATION RESISTANCE 


The curves of insulation resistance in Fig. 1 are 
plotted from observations with continuous potential 
in the neighborhood of 200 volts, and current in a high- 
sensitivity galvanometer. The galvanometer reading 
was taken at exactly one minute after the application 
of voltage. The insulation was then short-circuited 
one minute and a galvanometer reading with reversed 
voltage at the end of another minute again taken. The 
mean of these two readings was used in computing the 
resistance. As is well known, the value so obtained 
does not represent the true ohmic resistance but merely 
gives one point on the absorption curve. In many cases 
and particularly in some of the bars under observation, 
a steady reading of the galvanometer only results after 
a long period of time, say one hour or more. It often 
happens that the one minute reading is many times 
greater than the final approximate steady value. How- 
ever, except under conditions in which the shape of the 
absorption curve is materially altered, the proportionate 
relation between the one minute and final readings 
remains constant under a variety of conditions. While, 
therefore, the curves in Fig. 1 do not give, as suggested, 
the final values of resistance, they do represent in their 
mutual relation the relative changes in the final re- 
sistance of the several bars. They probably represent 
more exactly the relative values of the absorption, since 
the one minute reading is in most cases well up on 
the initial steep portion of the absorption curve. In 
taking this point of view it should be noted that high 
values of insulation resistance indicate low values of 
dielectric absorption and vice versa. It is highly 
probable that the major portion of dielectric losses are 
due to absorption, and it is for this reason that there 
is a fairly uniform relation between the so called 
insulation resistance curves and the loss curves. The 
relation, however, is total loss and absorption, rather 
than loss and final ohmic resistance. Referring then 
to the insulation resistance curves, it will be seen that at 
atmospheric temperature they indicate a very high 
value of resistance and that this resistance decreases 
very sharply when passing from 24 deg. cent. to 42 
deg. cent. The decrease here is much greater than in 
any other of the successive temperature steps leading 
up to 125 deg. cent. It is especially significant that 
absorption should be relatively low in the green state of 
insulation, at room temperature, and be greatly in- 
creased by a slight elevation of temperature. This 
moderate elevation of temperature leads to a condition 
of high absorption, low resistance, and high loss extend- 
ing over a period of two or three months. If this 
change of condition is due to the presence of moisture, 
which is the only influence which suggests itself, would 
it not be possible to assemble and apply this insulation 
at 40 deg. or 50 deg. cent. and so avoid the low dielectric 
strength of the weak period, and also its long duration? 
Under the influence of higher temperatures, the insu- 
lation resistance after a time begins to rise again, gradu- 
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ally increasing in value and being accompanied always 
by corresponding decrease in the values of loss. The 
readings of the galvanometer in these regions of high 
resistance become quite erratic and apparently the 
condition of the insulation as regards resistance and 
absorption is in a continual process of change. For 
example, the readings immediately following the re- 
moval of the alternating test voltage (10 kv.) from bar 
36 will be quite different from those taken 15 minutes 
later. The first application of high alternating test 
voltage evidently causes some shake up in the structure 
of the insulation, and it is followed by a change in the 
value of the insulation resistance. The opening of the 
oven for a brief period may also be followed by changes 
in this quantity. Expansion of the sides of the bars, 
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Under sustained high temperature the insulation on 
the flat sides of armature bars tends to expand forming 
a curved, instead of a flat surface. This obviously 
causes increase in the thickness or number of the 
enclosed air spaces, resulting in a decrease in loss in the 
low-voltage range, and a greatly increased loss if the 
voltage is above the ionizing value for the entrapped 
air or gas. This expansion also causes a loosening up. 
of the structural rigidity of the insulation, probably 
causing the shifting of mica, and so further increasing 
the likelihood of failure. The expansion of the insu- 


lation in the present tests is undoubtedly greater than 
could occur in the slot of a generator armature, but 
even in the latter case the assembly clearance provides 
space for some expansion. 


It is, therefore, important 
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particularly those containing mica, following long 
periods at high temperature, lead to thicker air layers, 
a high resistance, and also probably to unstable me- 
chanical structure. The insulation resistance curves, 
therefore, in their regular progress are to be regarded 
for the light they throw on the variation in dielectric 
absorption. In their upper erratic ranges, however, 
they give evidence of little else than unstable internal 
condition. See Appendix A. 


INFLUENCE OF COMPRESSION 

Since internal ionization takes place in entrapped air 
layers, compression of the insulation should reduce the 
volume of these layers, or increase the density of the 
entrapped gas, and so reduce the loss due to ionization. 
At the same time pressure will reduce the total thick- 
ness of the insulation, and thus increase the voltage 
gradient and the losses in the solid parts. In the 
earlier paper it was shown that in far the greater num- 
ber of cases the reduction of the ionization greatly off- 
sets any increased dielectric losses, and that an increase 
of loss on compression appeared in only two bars out of 30 
investigated, and in each case theincrease wasvery small. 


to know whether a solid structure under compression, 
reducing the internal gaseous ionization, and main- 
taining fixed position of all interior layers, would result 
in longer life for the insulation. 


For test of this question bars No. 52 and No. 53 both 
of the same structure (treated:cloth and 42 per cent 
mica folium) were used. The insulation under the 
electrodes of No. 52 was tightly compressed with steel 
plates and screw clamps, that on No. 53 being left free. 
Each was dipped in insulating compound to prevent 
surface leakage and the two set up in one of the constant 
temperature ovens, at 125 deg. cent., replacing No. 55 
and No. 60, withdrawn for reasons described above. 
The continuous record of this test is shown in Fig. 3. 
The loss measurements at atmospheric temperature 
were made at 7.5 kv. Those at higher temperatures 
were made at 5 kv. instead of 7.5 kv., since in the early 
stages the losses at 7.5 kv. were so high as to endanger 
the insulation. 

Referring to Fig. 3, the initial readings were taken 
at atmospheric temperature and with no compression 
on either bar. The readings of the second day were 
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taken with No. 52 firmly compressed as described and 
No. 53 free, both at atmospheric temperature. An 8.5 
per cent reduction of the losses in No. 52 is evident. 
This reduction is due to the decrease in the loss due to 
internal gaseous ionization. These readings were 
repeated a few days later and the bars were then dipped 
and placed in the oven and their temperature raised to 
123 deg. cent. This rise in temperature is accompanied 
by the usual sharp increase in dielectric loss, and increase 
of absorption, 7. e., decrease in insulation resistance. 
It is especially interesting to note that the increase in 
the loss of bar No. 52 under compression is very much 
greater than that of the free bar No. 53, in spite of the 
initial lower values of the former. This immediately 
suggests that the compression of the insulation greatly 
retards the drying out process. This bears out the 
conclusion reached in the foregoing section of this re- 
port, that the greater part of the reduction in insulation 
resistance, or the increase in absorption, takes place 
during the first stage of temperature rise, and also takes 
place quite rapidly. Whatever the process of drying 
out may be, such as the driving out of water, it is 
apparent that it is seriously retarded by the compression 
of insulation. The insulation resistance curves also 
clearly indicate this condition. Immediately following 
the sharp decrease in resistance attendant upon high 
temperature, the resistance of No. 53 begins to rise 
rapidly whilethat of No. 52 remains practically station- 
ary over several days and begins to rise quite slowly. 
The further history of the bars over the period of four 
months shows that No. 53 maintains its lower value 
of loss but that of No. 52 is gradually approaching it. 
It is to be borne in mind that the values of loss shown 
by these curves are taken at 5 kilovolts, at which volt- 
age the losses of internal ionization are very low. It 
would appear that No. 52 should ultimately fall below 
No. 53 since it was lower at the start. The tendency 
of the insulation resistance curves indicates this more 
definitely than do the loss curves. It will be noted 
that in the final stages the resistance of No. 53 is 
increasing less and less rapidly, while the rate of in- 
crease of the resistance of No. 52 is rising more rapidly 
and, therefore, tending to higher values than that of No. 
538. Apparently, however, considerable further time 
would be necessary to bring the two bars to their final 
constant values of loss. Unfortunately the work 
was of necessity interrupted before it was possible to 
apply continuously, the normal operating voltage on 
these bars, and to continue observations on them so as 
to make a relative study of their life histories. It 
would appear that a continuation of tests of this 
character should give important information as to the 
influence of ionization and compression on the life 
of this type of insulation. See Appendix B. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of the life tests as shown in Fig. 1 
we conclude as follows: 
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1. The conclusion in the earlier paper that internal 
ionization increases the dielectric loss and tends to 
shorten the life of built up insulation is supported by the 
results of the present tests. In each group in which 
comparison is possible the longest life is associated with 
low corona loss. In the two groups, highest and next 
to highest mica, the bars having high initial corona loss, 
at the end of the test, show evidence of gradual deteriora- 
tion as compared with steady conditions in the bars 
initially showing low internal ionization. 


2. Considering in general the influence of the 
amount of mica content: In the earlier test the best show- 
ing was made by a full mica (92 per cent) bar (No. 46). 
In the present test the best showing is made by a 
second group bar, No. 36 (70 per cent mica folium), and 
No. 39 (50 per cent mica folium) a third group bar is 
also still in good condition at the end. Moreover, No. 
41 (28 per cent mica folium) made a run of six months 
with very low losses. These, however, are the only 
ones in which a relatively low content of mica folium 
gives a performance approximately that of full mica 
foltum content. Note for example that No. 54 (42 
per cent mica folium) and No. 55 (22 per cent mica 
folium, were not in condition after ten months drying 
out to stand the constant application of voltage. 
Throughout the course of both series of tests there 
have been a number of instances of high internal loss 
and heating and several cases of breakdown.. These 
cases for the most part have been found in bars of the 
third group, or below, that is, those having less than 
70 per cent mica folium content. 


3. In general the indications are that the principal 
function of mica is in the reduction of the conductivity 
of the insulation, and in withstanding the action of 
internal ionization. While definite conclusions are 
scarcely permissible from the small number of bars 
tested, the indications are that the full mica folium 
content can be safely reduced only by insuring the best 
grade of mica folium, and best conditions of application, 
as regards uniformity and compact structure, these 
conditions being maintained to a high degree in con- 
tinued factory production. Several bars having rela- 
tively low mica content have compared favorably with 
those having the maximum mica content. They are 
relatively few, however, in the total number studied. 
It appears that high mica content is necessary in order 
to maintain a high factor of safety to cover the varia- 
tions in factory process. On the other hand, it has 
been shown that under best conditions considerably 
less than the full mica content may yield reliable 
insulation. 


4, In the present tests the drying out period is 
much longer than that of the earlier tests, and the in- 
crease of loss with increase of temperature, much 
greater. The average mica content was higher in the 
earlier test, although in one case bars of the same group 
showed the difference noted. The greatest step in the 
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increase in loss and decrease in insulation resistance 
occurs in the change from 25 deg. to 50 deg. cent. 

5. An uncompleted study of the relative perform- 
ance of compressed and free insulation, indicated that 
the former passes through a more dangerous drying out 
period, but ultimately approaches equality with the 
free bar. From then on it should show superiority 
owing to the higher internal ionization loss in the free 
bar. This test should be continued. 


Appendix A 
INSULATION RESISTANCE 
Irregularities in the one minute galvanometer read- 
ings for insulation resistance have been attributed, in 
the foregoing, principally to a continuous process of 


DEFLECTION-MMS 


MINUTES . 
Fie. 4—ResipuaL CHarGce ArrerR ALTERNATING VOLTAGE 


alteration of the structure of the insulation under sus- 
tained high temperature and highvoltage. Thematter 
has been studied further, and apparently the principle 
influence in causing the variation in the galvanometer 
readings is the residual or absorbed charge in the insu- 
lation, resulting from the sustained alternating voltage 
which was interrupted only for the brief intervals 
required for loss and insulation resistance measurements. 
A series of continuous charging current observations 
was taken on bar No. 56 immediately following the 
interruption of the 10-kv. alternating voltage, 30 sec- 
onds being required for the change of connections. 
Right and left galvanometer readings one minute after 
the application of the continuous voltage, and with one 
minute short circuit in between, showed great irreg- 
ularities. The values of the readings in either direc- 
tion, and the relative values between right and left 
readings, varied widely. Thus in two _ successive 
observations the right and left readings were 6 and 8, 
and 12.5 and 6 mm. respectively, at 285 volts d-e. 

A series of discharge curves was then taken. As 
promptly as possible after the removal of the 10-kv. 
alternating, bar No. 36 was connected for discharge 
through the circuit used for insulation measurements 
(see former report) the resulting deflections were right 
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and left without regularity, and the curve showing the 
change of deflection with time has the characteristic 
form of the discharge of dielectric absorption. Fig. 4 
shows two of these curves one of right and the other of 
left hand deflection. These curves, surviving after a 
30-sec. interval necessary after interruption of the 
alternating voltage, but of irregular initial value and 
polarity, show clearly the residual absorption due to the 
foregoing alternating voltage. In the course of the life 
tests the insulation resistance measurements were taken 
sometimes immediately after interruption of the alter- 
nating voltage, and sometimes after the power measure- 
ment, and without regulation of the time interval 
following the removal of the alternating voltage. Hence 
it seems clear that the variation in the ,values of in- 
sulation resistance is in large measure due to this cause. 


Appendix B 


INFLUENCE OF COMPRESSION 


It is significant that towards the end of the run of 
Fig. 3, bar No. 52, under compression, is tending to a 
lower power factor, and a higher insulation resistance 
than No. 53, and that its loss is still falling while that 
of No. 58 is about constant. If continued with the 
application of sustained high voltage this test probably 
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Fie. 5—INFLUENCE OF CONTINUED APPLICATION OF VOLTAGE 
on Digtectric Loss 


would have shown next a decreasing resistance and an 
increasing loss for No. 53 due to its internal ionization. 
The original ionization loss in bar No. 53 was about 25 
per cent, that or No. 52 at the beginning of the present 
test being considerably less, and reduced to a minimum 
by heavy compression. 

Fig. 5 shows the results of a continuous run for a 
few hours at 10 kv. on both these bars to determine 
whether they were ready for the continued application 
of alternating voltage. It is seen that there is no 
increase in loss in either case after the first hour and 
thus that the internal losses are dissipated as fast as 
generated. The initial greater rise in loss in No. 52 
is due to the elevation of internal temperature due 
to its greater losses. It is unfortunate that/this run 
was of necessity interrupted at a time when the bars 
were just ready for studying the influence of voltage 
and internal ionization. 
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Discussion 


F.M. Farmer: [just want to mention one thing you may be 
interested in. Dr. Whitehead has réferred to the critical point 
in the curve between the dielectric losses and voltage. It is 
proposed to use this characteristic in a practical way in con- 
nection with paper-insulated cables. As you all know, a paper- 
insulated cable is an impregnated laminated structure, and we 
have always felt that an important element in the satisfactory 
operation of such a cable is thoroughness of impregnation. The 
question is, How are we going to tell when the insulation is 
thoroughly impregnated, that is, free from moisture and 
voids? 

It has been proposed that we use this critical point. 
trating on the blackboard). A little easier and more practical 
method is to use power factor, instead of voltage. Normally the 
curve between power factor and voltage is horizontal with the 
abscissa, up to this point which Dr. Whitehead has ealled the 
eritical point. At that point the line will depart. This point is 
generally referred to as the point where ionization begins. 


(Illus- 


Now, if ionization is a matter of variation in impregnation, 
we get some kind of a measure of impregnation by the slope of 
this curve, particularly the slope of this line beyond the critical 
point,—in other words, the change in power factor with a given 
change of voltage. 


It is proposed that such a test could be applied to every reel 
of high-tension cable as a test of thoroughness of impregnation. 
It is a test that can be made fairly easily, and is a perfectly 
practical one, but the question still in the minds of a good many 
of us is just how important isit? Weneed quantitative informa- 
tion as to just how significant a given change in the slope of this 
line is as an indication of the quality of the insulation. 

Dr. Whitehead’s experiments seems to show ionization pro- 
duces a destructive effect. But we need more experimental 
evidence before we can draw definite conclusions because there 
seem to be a good many eases where high voltage cables have been 
in service for many years at a voltage considerably above this 
eritical point or ionization voltage without giving any trouble 
whatever. 


Everett S. Lee: Professor Whitehead in giving his paper has 
attempted to make a statement regarding practically all of the 
variations which have come about, and in most cases I think 
we can say that we would agree with him. In other cases, other 
statements might be made that would equally fit the case, partic- 
ularly in connection with the insulation resistance. Although 
I noted that in his remarks he cautioned us about making too 
much use of it, I just want to dwell on that point for one moment 
because it does seem that in the results which he obtained, the 
insulation-resistance curve, as shown in Fig. 1 did seem to show 
in an inverse way, about the same thing as the loss curve showed. 

Now, if that is true, it is just one more phase in the insulation 
game which makes us pause and consider, because of the fact 
that the losses were obtained at 60 cycles, at a potential of about 
5 kv., whereas, the insulation resistance was obtained with dire 
electromotive force of about 200 volts, the time of application 
being about one minute. 

In other words, if we can connect up quantities obtained under 
such widely varying conditions, it is very interesting indeed, and 
the only way we ean really determine it is to examine closely all 
of the available data to see if that is true. I know ina great deal 
of our experience we have come to the conclusion that we could 
not tie up these two factors, and although it has been done in 
Professor Whitehead’s paper to some extent, I think the state- 
ment that he made in his paper bears the conclusion out that so 
far anyway we do not have a good direct relation between the 
two quantities of insulation resistance, taken as we take it, and 
dielectric energy loss obtained, as we take it. 

I was impressed, upon reading the paper, that on making the 
measurements of loss, it was almost impossible to obtain them, 
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because of the fact that the loss increased considerably even in a 
few moments, causing an increase of temperature which we know 
is cumulative, higher temperature resulting in higher loss, and 
even going so far as causing two of the samples to break down. 

It is quite significant to note that one sample which broke down 
had practically the lowest loss of all, and there again we find a 
condition here which we meet in practise, That is, we have 
material which has a very low loss and yet we find its dielectrie 
strength may also be low. 


The general law, therefore, from our experience seems to be, 
that if we have relatively high loss we may expect low dielectric 
strength, whereas, if we have low loss we will not necessarily get 
high dielectrie strength. There seems to be a point of low loss 
beyond which it is not necessary to go, to have high dielectric 
strength. 


Further, in connection with the paper and also in connection 
with what Mr. Farmer has said, I would eall to your attention 
the use of the property of powerfactor. If we express our results 
of tests upon insulation in terms of loss, in order that we may com- 
pare the results obtained by one observer with those obtained by 
others, we must know the exact physical dimensions of the sam- 
ples, and it is very important because the loss measurement gives 
the total loss in the sample, and that will be determined by the 
size of the sample, the manner in which it is built up, the manner 
in which the voltage is applied, the kind of electrodes, ete. 


Now, we have a property which, although varying to some 
extent, eliminates quite a few of those factors, and that, I be- 
lieve, is the property of power factor, and if we could use power 
factor in our results, 1 believe it would come nearer to being a 
term which when one observer expressed his results as such and 
such a power factor, it could be used by other observers in com- 
paring their results. 


Now, if that is true (and I hope we may have other discussions 
on that), I believe it would be well worth while for us to consider 
that, because as I understand it, the insulation section of the 
engineering division of the National Research Council is inter- 
ested in having available as far as possible the results of different 
observers, and if we can agree on some term in which we can 
express our results, so that they will be more nearly comparable, 
that of itself will be a step in advance. 


W. A. Del Mar: There are. two elements in research 
work which I think are not always recognized. The first element 
is the gathering of information, 7. e., the building up of knowledge 
in experimental work. 

The other element is the inspirational, where the subconscious 
mind brings these data into juxtaposition and produces a new 
idea. Real progress in research cannot be made without these 
two elements. 


Thus far, insulation research has been mostly of the former 
type, but the insulation problem is not like many of our problems, 
a matter of discovering some equations or series of equations 
which will give an answer to our questions. We are concerned 
with something that is very complicated, involving the effect of 
small quantities of air, small quantities of moisture, and the 
motions of exceedingly small particles of matter. We also have 
chemical problems. When there is ionization, nitrous oxide and 
ozone are formed, both of them exceedingly active chemically, 
and Professor Whitehead has shown us how those materials affect 
the insulation; but there is another effect thationization produces. 
It changes mild surface leakage into streamer discharges thus 
setting up local surges of an exceedingly high frequency, and often 
of a violent character. It may be that most, or possibly all cases 
of laminated insulation failure are due to those local surges. It 
seems to me doubtful whether the actual voltage that you 
measure on the voltmeter is the real voltage that causes the dis- 
ruption at a given point in the insulation. I think in every case 
there is a local gradient which is not measured on the instru- 
ments. 
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In the matter of cable performance, this matter of ionization is, 
as Mr. Farmer pointed out, a very live question. There are 
cables, to my knowledge, which are working with considerable 
ionization and working satisfactorily. There are others which 
are failing and apparently the failure is due to the presence of air. 
We don’t understand the reason why in some eases the air seems 
to cause trouble and in other cases it does not. There is a big 
field for research work of a very interesting and important char- 
acter. Mr. Whitehead’s researches on ionization show a 
thorough realization of the vital point of attack in the insulation 
problem. 


P. L. Alger: In looking over Mr. Whitehead’s paper, I 
thought it would be interesting to bring out the relation between 
the state of the art as indicated by his results, and the parallel arts 
of cable insulation and condenser insulation. It is customary, 
I believe, in the manufacture of cables to operate at a voltage 
stress of perhaps fifty or sixty volts per mil and to have a power 
factor of five per cent or less. In condensers made of oil and 
paper it is usual to operate at several hundred volts per mil and 
to have power factors of one-half of one per cent, whereas in Mr. 
Whitehead’s paper the experiments show a stress of perhaps forty 
volts per mil under normal conditions and a power factor of per- 
haps two-tenths. Ofcourse, there are differencesin the manufac- 
tures of the different types of apparatus which partly account for 
these differences in stress and power factor—for example in 
cables the insulation is protected from air by the outside sheath. 


In armature coils the insulation is exposed to air, and therefore 
moisture and oxidation both give trouble. But I’ believe the 
major part of the differences is due to the fact that the binder 
used in the armature coil insulation is ordinarily some kind of 
shellac or other material, which is not physically stable at normal 
temperatures and which gives off volatile gases or boils at tem- 
peratures of fifty deg. cent. or more. 

For this reason I feel that such a power factor-voltage curve as 
Mr. Farmer has drawn is not entirely reliable unless the tempera- 
ture around the cable is lowered as the voltage is raised so as to 
preserve the same temperature inside the insulation throughout 
the tests. In this way only will a true curve of power factor 
against voltage that is independent of the temperature be ob- 
tained. I feel that the rise of power factor with temperature 
shown by Mr. Whitehead is due to the boiling away of some of 
the sticker or compounding material used, and consequently, that 
the best way to advance in this armature insulation art is to study 
the stability of the materials used under high temperatures. No 
electrical tests at all seem essential until a material is found 
which is satisfactorily stable and which will not give off gases 
until after temperatures of perhaps one hundred degrees are 
attained. 


Alexander Nyman: I was particularly struck by the 
statement of Mr. Whitehead that on applying the pressure to 
insulation, the losses due to corona effect were reduced. 

In building static condensers, particularly of the mica type, this 
effect is very pronounced. We find that in making condensers 
we have to apply the pressure whether mica or paper is used as 
insulator. 

We have made samples of condensers where it was possible to 
observe the corona effect, visually, and we found in these con- 
densers that even with the highest pressure applied, although the 
corona effect was reduced, it was not eliminated at high voltages, 
except by a special construction. 

The only way to minimize the corona effect is to fill up all the 
smallest crevices in the insulation, with some other insulating 
compound, wax or varnish or anything that will eliminate air 
entirely. Itis therefore necessary not only to apply the pressure, 
but also to evacuate the particular piece of apparatus and then 
impregnate it with the necessary material. 

I would very much like to know what pressure Mr. Whitehead 
applied to the insulation in order to eliminate the losses alto- 
gether. The reason for the corona losses disappearing on this 
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curve is, I believe, that the dielectric losses are large, and when 
you apply the pressure although the corona losses are not elimi- 
nated, they are so small that they become negligible compared to 
dielectric losses. Instatic condensers where the insulation is pure 
mica, the dielectric losses are small and the corona losses become 
important even at very high pressures. 

In paper condensers, the effect is exactly the same as in mica 
condensers. You must not only apply the pressure but also fill 
in all the minutest spaces with some impregnating compound. 
There are different types of paper used in static condensers. For 
instance, I believe that some condensers have been manufactured 
with paper which has been impregnated before applying the 
condensers. I believe this is a mistake. 

In general it will be found that with that kind of paper, al- 
though you ean eliminate most of the air spaces, you can’t elimi- 
nate all of them and there will still be losses. It is only a paper 
that can be impregnated throughout by some suitable compound 
that would give reduced losses. 

I believe this will possibly shed some light on cable construction 
as well. I heartily agree with the statements of one of the 
speakers on the use of power factor in determining the quality of 
an insulation as far as dielectric losses are concerned. 


Herman Halperin: Dr. Whitehead has stated that the I? R 
loss in insulation is a small part of the dielectric loss and I under- 
stood Mr. Lee to say that the insulation resistance did not give 
any indication of the dielectric loss. 


It has been found for the impregnated paper insulated cables 
bought for the Commonwealth Edison Company that as long as 
the manufacturer was using about the same kind of impregnating 
compound and paper, a curve of dielectric loss versus insulation 
resistance, similar to the one below, would be obtained. 


I wish to agree with the other speakers in regard to the value 
of plotting the power factor of the charging current instead of 
dielectric loss, against voltage. As a matter of comparison be- 
tween the various kinds of built-up insulation on cables, it might 
be well to use the maximum dielectrie¢ stress in the cable for the 
abscissa instead of the voltage, since it appears that. the ionization 
in the cable starts at some definite dielectric stress for a given 
insulation. 

Talso want to emphasize the remarks made by one of the speak- 
ers as to the great value of any investigations along the lines of 
dertermining the effect of this ionization loss on the life of the 
insulation. 

H. L. Curtis: One of the most interesting points in Dr. 
Whitehead’s paper was his statement that he had come to the 
conclusion that there is no definite relationship between insulation 
resistance and dielectric loss. That is quite generally agreed to 
by most physicists. But dielectric loss is probably connected in 
some way with dielectric absorption as Professor Whitehead has 
said, though the exact way, the mathematical formula by which 
it is connected, we do not yet know. 

It is a very difficult question as to how to measure insulation 
resistance. Much of the work that is reported as measurement 
of insulation resistance is merely a measurement of some type of 
absorption. The last speaker did not say how he measured his 
insulation resistance but I am of the opinion that he did not 
measure what we may eall the true resistance, but in some way 
he was measuring an absorption phenomenon, and he is showing 
by that exactly what Dr. Whitehead brought out, namely, there 
is a connection between dielectric absorption and power factor. 

J.C. Lincoln: Thepoint brought out by Dr. Whitehead that 
mica was not injured by the effects of ionization was new to me. 
The question I want to ask is this: I imagine that the reason for 
the destruction of fibrous material is the production of ozone and 
nitrous oxides from the ionization of the gas. 

I would like to know if that is the case, and also if these same 
materials, ozone and nitrous oxide, will affect such materails as 
rubber. I imagine they will, but are there other materials be- — 
sides mica which are not affected by the production of ionization? 
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J. B. Whitehead: Several of the speakers beginning with 
Mr. Farmer have mentioned the power-factor curve as being per- 
haps the best method for determining the point at which losses 
begin. In the first section of my paper, presented at Swampscott, 
a number of power factor curves are given, and from the begin- 
ning we attempted to use the power factor curves as a means for 
detecting the point at which internal ionization begins. 

In no single case did the power factor curve serve us in that 
connection. The power factor curves seem to run in a very 
erratic way, and show no marked breaks at the point at which 
the ionization sets in as determined by our own methods. 


There was a definite break in the logarithmic curves and we 
have attributed this break to the beginning of ionization, partic- 
ularly as pressure reduces the break in the curve. 

It does not take a great deal of ionization to cause trouble. 
In the extreme cases we found the losses from ionization, those 
portions of the loss we could squeeze out of the sample, were 
relatively small. JI have been wondering whether the ionization 
losses don’t begin far down on the curve, but are still suffi- 
ciently small as not to reflect themselves very prominently. 
May we not have less and still not yet reach a point where the 
eable is actually beginning to overheat, where the absorption 
itself and the major part of the dielectric loss which I take to be 
due to absorption, is not yet setting in in such a marked way 
that the cable itself is becoming unstable. 


DIELECTRIC LOSS 


INSULATION RESISTANCE (DC.) 
Fig. 1 


If you carry any of this insulation sufficiently high in voltage 
you get to a point where the loss is cumulative, not due to ioni- 
zation, but due to the increasing temperature caused by the 
dielectric loss direetly due to dielectric absorption. 

It seems to me there is one other reason why we should not 
rely too much on power factor as a quantity for defining the 
ionization point. Powerfactor, after all, involves two quantities, 
the dielectric costant, of course, and such losses as are in the 
dielectric. Why try to tie those two things together when they 
certainly may vary, each of them independently of the other. 

As regards the destructive effects: I have another paper which 
was published I think in the December number of the JouRNAL 
which is a by-product of the work described in the present paper. 
The title of it is ““The Influence of Gaseous Ionization on Fibrous 
Materials and Mica.”’ The results are qualitative, but do show 
that gaseous ionization in very small amounts is quite sufficient 
to cause the most serious kind of deterioration of fibrous insu- 
lation of any kind within a few hours. Papers lose their calen- 
dered surfaces, lose their tensile strength. The whole mechanical 
structure of fibrous materials goes to pieces very soon, within 
the course of afew hours. We tried a number and none of them 
would stand up against ionization. 

I think we also concluded very definitely that the most active 
agent was ozone. Nitrous oxides do not exist in air, in their own 
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state, in any quantity, at least, at temperatures below several 
hundred degrees, so that it is fairly ‘evident as shown in the paper 
referred to that the active agent is ozone. It is a slow oxidation, 
not rapid by any means. The results of this deterioration do 
not show up as ordinary combustion, as the blackening of the 
insulation. The deterioration seems to penetrate into the mate- 
rial in paths by some form of slow oxidation. 


Mr. Lee pointed out in one ease, at least, an armature bar 
having a very low dielectric loss was one of those to break down. 
That is perfectly true, but in the paper it is pointed out that the 
problem in applying mica in insulation of this character is largely 
one of uniformity and of being able to obtain a continuous product 
of high dielectric strength and good insulating properties uni- 
formly through a course of continued factory production. So 
occasionally we unquestionably do find a bar well wrapped, in 
which the insulation is tight, and the internal ionization is low 
and which nevertheless fails. However, I think we reviewed 
a quite sufficiently large number of these bars to show that the 
one case of that kind that we found was simply fortuituous. 


Mr. Del Mar has pointed out the importance of approaching 
this whole subject of insulation from a higher standpoint than we 
have done in the past and I simply want to call attention to the 
fact that the Engineering Committee of the National Research 
Council which is made up of our own research members, is at- 
tempting to take this higher viewpoint of the large mass of data 
that has been accumulated in this field of insulation. We are 
looking for assistance in carrying on that work, and if there are 
any here who themselves are interested, or know of others who 
are interested in the field of insulation, and are willing to take 
part in our present efforts of coordinating the results of the past, 
I would greatly appreciate it if they would communicate with me. 
We can give somebody a good, interesting and important job. 


Mr. Alger, I think it was, pointed out his belief that the in- 
crease in the power factor is due to the boiling away of the ma- 
terial, the material of the binder. I don’t know that I can make 
any comment on this except to point out that we have traced in 
this paper a very direct relation between the ionization loss it- 
self and the life of the bars. We find that a bar which has low 
ionization loss, when it is tightly wrapped, and in which it is 
impossible to squeeze out any ionization loss is the bar which goes 
on and shows the longest life and vice versa. Unquestionably 
the bars with the greatest amount of ionization loss in them 
immediately show a tendency to run down or break down. 

Mr. Dawes’ comments were really made principally on the 
other paper I have referred to, which was published in the 
JOURNAL and which we are not discussing here. 

As regards the pressure: One of the speakers, Mr. Nyman, has 
asked what the pressure was that was used here, and raised the 
question as to whether all of the ionization loss was squeezed 
out. I quite agree with him that it is not all squeezed out, but 
we were able to squeeze it down to a point where the logarithmic 
loss is very straight. It did not seem to be worth while to at- 
tempt to measure the actual pressures that were used in this case. 
It was quite evident that this ionization loss must be very vari- 
able; it must be present in varying amounts, even in different 
parts of the same sample, and so the difficulty that would be 
encountered in measuring pressures, while one is also applying 
high voltage, led us to simply try to obtain approximately the 
same pressure for all these samples. That we did by constructing 
a special form of clamp in which the serews of this clamp were 
applied uniformly all over the surface and tightened up approxi- 
mately to the same amount. 

Mr. Halperin raises the question as to the J? R square loss. 
I? R loss as computed from the insulation resistance of the 
sample is unquestionably a very small part of the total loss. 
In that connection we can only consider the resistance as deter- 
mined from the final value of the leakage current through the 
sample. If you apply continuous voltage, leave it long enough 
for the current to maintain a steady value, use that current 
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as the basis of calculation of resistance, and then compute loss 
on the basis of that resistanec, it will be found to be an extremely 
small part of the total observed loss. 

As regards my comments in connection with insulation re- 
sistance, I mean to point out only that it seemed to me that. it 
would be better if we used dielectric absorption itself as a means 
and a method of describing the material, rather than to speak of 
the insulation resistance. There is undoubtedly a very definite 
relation all the way through an experiment of this kind, between 
the value of the direct current which will be observed after one 
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minute, and the alternating current dielectric losses which will be 
observed. In other words, as the resistance curves go up, indi- 
eating increased resistance, the loss curves come down, but the 
same thing would be found for a continuous curve measured at 
any other interval, whether one or two minutes, or one or two 
hours, and the connection is between absorption and loss and 
not between resistance and loss. I think it must be conceded 
unless there is some feature that hasn’t come to my attention, 
that it is perfectly obvious that the great portion of loss of 
dielectric is due to the dielectric absorption and to nothing else. 


Overdamped Condenser Oscillations 
BY CHARLES P. STEINMETZ* 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 
Chief Consulting Engineer, General Electric Co. 


Review of the Subject.—In the classical equations of the 
discharge of a condenser of capacity C into an external circuit of 
resistance r and inductance L, it is found that the discharge is 


oscillatory if r < A/ 4h 
Cc 


, and is impulsive if r > if te. 


As the perfect condenser can never be realized in practise, it is the 
purpose of this paper to show the effect of the condenser leakage on 
the discharge wave. 


The imperfect condenser is represented by the perfect condenser C 
shunted by the conductance g. This condenser discharges into the 
circuit L and r as above. The mathematical discussion shows that 


no matter what the relation between r and \/ =" , there may al- 


ways exist some value of g for which the discharge is oscillatory. 


I. GENERAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 


HE classical equations of the condenser discharge 
through an inductive circuit show that the dis- 
charge is oscillatory, if the resistance of the dis- 
charge circuit is less than a certain critical value 
2+/L/C; and in this case the damping of the wave 
is goemetric, that is, the quotient of two successive 


Fie. 1 


half waves is constant. The discharge is impulsive, 
if the resistance of the discharge circuit is greater than 
the critical value. 
This, however, applies only if the circuit factors: 
resistance, inductance and capacity, are actually 
*Deceased. 


Presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 4-8, 1924. 


This is the case when 


(r/L = g/C) < A/ in 


4L, 9h 
CG C. 

It is to be borne in mind that the above holds true only when r, L, 
C, and g are constant. If the resistance is that of a third class 
conductor, the discharge will always be oscillatory. 

An apparent paradox is found in the statement that the current 
may be more than 90 deg. out of phase with the voltage. A study of 
the derived equations, remembering that the current under con- 


sideration is only one of the two components forming the total dis- 


Cire Tae 


de 
charge current (c — of the condenser (the leakage current ge 


being the other), will show that this is true. A study of the oscillo- 


grams will further confirm the theory. 


constant. It does not apply if the resistance is that of 
a third class conductor, that is, if the potential drop 
across the resistance decreases with increase of current. 
In this case the discharge is always oscillatory, but the 
damping is either arithmetic, that is the difference of 
two successive half waves is constant, or it is a combina- 
tion of arithmetic damping and geometric cumulation.! 

Even with constant values of resistance, inductance, 


Fig. 2 


and capacity, the classical condenser discharge equa- 
tions hold only for the zdeal condenser, that is, a con- 


denser in which no energy losses occur. Jf energy 
losses occur in the condenser—as is usually the case— 
the discharge remains oscillatory even for values of the 
discharge resistance greater than the critical value 2 ./L/C, 


and the discharge oscillates the more, the higher the 


1. See A. I. E. E. 


Feb. 1924 


energy losses in the condenser. No matter how high 
the resistance of the discharge circuit, there always 
exists a value of energy loss in the condenser (which 
depends on the value of the discharge resistance) at 
which no impulsive discharge is possible, but the dis- 
charge is always oscillatory. This occurs when the 


Se 


Fie. 3 


damping of the wave due to energy losses in the con- 
denser, equals that due to the discharge resistance. 
The damping is then geometric. 

The frequency of the oscillation, and the limit up 


Fig. 4 


Fie. 5 


Fig. 6 


to which the discharge is oscillatory, depends on the 
difference between the power dissipation in the discharge 
resistance, and that in the condenser losses, while the 
attenuation or damping of the discharge wave depends 
on the sum of the losses. As a result of the combined 
losses, such discharge waves may have rates of atten- 
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uation far greater than possible in the classical equations 
of the ideal condenser. They may therefore be called 
Overdamped Oscillations. 

In such overdamped discharge oscillations of the 
imperfect condenser, only a fraction of the first half 
wave may be of appreciable magnitude. That is, in 


Fie. 7 


the current wave, the maximum (which with the alter- 
nating wave occurs at 90 deg., and with a wave of low 
damping near 90 deg.) may occur at 20 deg. to 30 deg. 
and still earlier; the wave from then is very much 
steeper than the wave tail, similar to the case in the 
non-oscillatory impulse; the wave shape however, 


Fie. 8 


differs from the latter, and the current and voltage 
wave pass through zero at a definite point, while in the 
non-oscillatory impulse they never reach zero, but 


‘gradually fade out. 


As illustrations are shown in Figs. 1 to 3 the cal- 


Fig. 9 


culated current and voltage waves and in Figs. 4 to 7 
the observed oscillograms of a series of such overdamped 
condenser discharge waves, for a condenser of C = 5 uf. 
capacity discharging through an inductance of 5 
henrys. This gives the critical resistance rp = 2 W/L/C 
= 2000 ohms. 
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As (1) is shown the discharge, given by the classical 
equations for zero condenser loss and a discharge 
resistance of r = 2400 ohms, that is, an impulsive or 
unidirectional discharge. 

In (2) the discharge resistance has been reduced to 
2100 ohms (which with a loss free condenser would still 
give an impulsive discharge) but such a power dissipa- 
tion in the condenser has been assumed, as to give the 
same damping constant as (1). The discharge then has 
become oscillatory. 

(3) to (7) give the discharges for successively lower 
discharge resistances. r = 1800, 1200, 600, 300 and 
0 ohms, but with successively increased power dissipa- 
tion in the condenser, so as to give the same total result- 
ant dissipation constant. As. seen, in (7), for zero 
discharge resistance, the discharge has again become 
impulsive, due to the strong damping by the con- 
denser losses, although the shape of the voltage impulse 
is very different from that in (1). The frequency of the 
discharge increases with increasing condenser losses, 
up to (4), the case at which the condenser losses equal 
the losses in the external circuit and the condenser 
losses neutralize the effect, on the frequency, of the 
discharge resistance, and the frequency is the same as 
that of an undamped wave. 

(1) to (7) thus give forms of waves, of the same con- 
denser discharging through the same inductance 
with the same damping, that is, the same attenuation 
constant, but the losses, that is, the power dissipation 
which causes the damping, shifting from all in the 
external circuit and none in the condenser, in (1) to all 
in the condenser and none in the external circuit, in 
(7). As seen, the current waves in (7), (6) and (5) are 
the same as in (1), (2) and (8); but the voltage waves 
are materially different. 

As a further illustration, the current and voltage 
discharge waves of the same condenser are calculated, 
C = 5 uf. over the same inductance L = 5henrys, 
and a constant discharge resistance r = 2400 ohms, 
and with amounts of power dissipation in the con- 
denser, varying from zero in (1), up to a value in 
(5), which doubles the dissipation constant of the 
discharge. 


Il. Mathematical 


Let: 

C = Capacity of the condenser 

L = Inductance of the discharge circuit 

r = Resistance of the discharge circuit (including 

the effective resistance representing the en- 
ergy losses in the inductance). 

If energy losses occur in the condenser, an energy 
component occurs in the condenser current, which can 
be represented by an effective shunted resistance or 
shunted conductance. Thus let: 


= Effective shunted conductance representing 
energy losses in the condenser. 
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We thus have, in the general case: 
C = Coefficient of energy storage by the voltage, 
in the capacity of the condenser 
L = Coefficient of energy storage by the current, in 
the inductance of the external circuit 
g = Coefficient of power dissipation by the voltage, 
in the effective shunted conductance of the 
condenser 
r = Coefficient of power dissipation by thecurrent, in 
the (effective) resistance of the external circuit. 
Let: 
e = Voltage at condenser terminals, with e = e as 
initial value at time t = 0 
7 = Current in the external circuit, with 7 = 0 as 
initial value. 
It is then: 
In the external circuit: 


ee 1 
& = Jv serrmugs Tet (1) 
In the condenser: 

arcrpienlaan 


Substituting (1) and its differential into (2) gives 
the differential equation of current: 

ad? a 

2 ae (3) 


where: 

uw = 1/2 (r/L + 9/C) (4) 
is the attenuation constant, and 

m = 1/2 (r/L— g/C) 
is the distortion constant.? 

Equation (3) is integrated in the usual manner by 
terms of the form: 
i=Ace* 

which, in the case that c becomes imaginary, combine to 
aterm: 


(5) 


1=Be“singt 
and by the substitution of the terminal conditions, gives: 


A. IMPULSIVE DISCHARGE 


i: 
m> > +a (6) 


e 
1= 5 aa Ve = e-**) (7) 
m +s m—s 
e= eo ( 5 ; en a5 5 5 e—“# ) (8) 
where: 
C, =uUu-—s } 
C=ut+s (9) 
2. See A. I. E. E., ‘‘The General Equation of the Electric 


Cireuit,’”’ 1907. Also: “Theory and Calculation of Transient 
Phenomena, Section IV,”’ page 462, 509. 
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1 
= oS 10 
nt (10) 
The current is a maximum at the time: 
log ¢2 — log ¢, 
a 2s loge a4) 
B. CRITICAL DISCHARGE 
2aes Mite: 12 
dla (12) 
4 = @/Lie” (13) 
@é =e@e"(1+mi) (14) 
The current is a maximum at the time: 
1 
i. = ei (15) 
C. OSCILLATORY DISCHARGE 
2< ! 16 
m (ae (16) 
pis i Coe bb as t 17 
a aE e—“ sin q (17) 
e =e,e™ (cosqt + m/qsin gt) (18) 
where: 
1 
= SS iE 19 
q 4 Le (19) 
The current is a maximum at the time: 
tan qt = q/u (20) 


As seen, with increasing energy loss in the con- 
denser, m decreases to zero and then becomes negative, 
and the phase relation between voltage and current 
thus changes from less than quadrature to quadrature 
to more than quadrature. 

Although at first glance this statement may seem 
impossible, and may be impossible for steady condi- 
tions, we believe that this, like many other seeming 
paradoxes in the study of transients, is perfectly true. 

Referring to the diagrams, in Fig. 8 the capacity c, 
shunted by the conductance g, represents the imperfect 
condenser. 


c Ae. = current supplied by condenser 
ge = current through g (through imperfect con- 
denser) 
3 = current through L and r (external circuit) 
e = condenser voltage 
(1) The current g e, being through the pure resist- 


ance g, must be in phase with the voltage e. 

(2) The vector sum of the currents through the 
external circuit (L and r) and through g must befequal 
to the current supplied by the condenser. 

In Fig. 9 
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A O represents the condenser voltage e 
B O represents the current g ¢ in phase with e 
C O represents the condenser current C ae out of 


phase with e by theangle COA 
D O represents the external current 7, cut of phase with 
e by the angle DOA 

Now, change the circuit constants (g, L, and r) so 


that C St has the same relation to e as before, but 


g e has taken the position O B’. Then, as the vectorial 


de 
re An 
the position O D’ which is displaced from ¢ by the angle 
D' GA obviously greater than 90 deg. 

A study of oscillograms for cases 5, 6 and 7 of the 
first instance given in the paper will corroborate the 
above analysis. 


then 2 must take 


sum of 2/g e must be equal to C 


D. NOTES 


The energy dissipation in the system is given by the 
same equations in all three cases, as: 


r (2?) by (Ene dic go f edt 
0 0 


ree C 


fe ger (L+urC) 
~ ALu(l+rqQ) 


4u(l+rq) peeae? 


The current slope is a maximum for: 


di 
dt ner = eo/L 
The voltage slope is a maximum for: 
Bho 
| 
at: 
Th =e u? 
tan gt = oyu 
d e ut - 
aa iatataae @é €—" (ucosgi + qsingt) 


In the classical equations of the condenser discharge, 


r 


the term aie 


u and m, of the general equations. 


takes the place of both of the terms, 


III. Instances 


As an instance, let: e) = 10,000 volts. 
C =5 pf. = 5 X 10-* = capacity of condenser 
L = 5henrys = inductance of discharge cir- 
cuit, thus: 
z = ~/L/C = 1000 ohms = surge impedance, 
and 
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r = 22, = 2000 ohms = critical resistance, at 
which the discharge of the ideal con- 
denser changes from oscillatory to 
impulsive. 


ite Sk 200 = frequency constant. 
LC 

Choosing then the discharge resistance 7, and the 
shunted conductance of energy loss in the condenser 
g, so as to give a constant attenuation, that is, at 
constant total attenuation u, the energy losses are 
divided between the external circuit and the condenser, 
in different proportions. 

u =1/2(r/L + g/C) = 240 

Seven cases are given in Figs. 1 to 3 and oscillograms 

Figs. 4 to 7, for the constants: 


Die Cy 16) 2 GF ee) (7) 


No. 1 2 3 2 os a 
Figs. a ae 4 5 6 nS 7 
r= 2400 2100 1800 1200 600 300 O ohms 
7 0. 0.38 0.6 1.2 1.8 21 2.4 clo 
mbhos 
thus 
m= 240 180 120 Oo -—120 —180 -—240 
G5 = 87.2 160 200 160 87.2 
LC 
2 1 
s = m? ——— =132.6 132.6 
Current Terminal Voltage at Condenser 


= 10000 (1.41 €7107-4# —.41 €-972-64) 
(2) i = 23 €-*4%'sin 87.2 = 10000 e~*“°'(cos 87.21 +2.07 sin 87.21) 
(3) i = 12.5 €*4°'sin 1607 = 10000 e **°'(cos 160 +.75 sin 1602) 


Q)i = 7.55 (e7107.4¢ e 372.64) e 
v2 
€ 

(4) i = 10 €7*4%sin 2007 e = 1€000 e *4"cos 200t 
€ 
é€ 
4 


(5) i = 12.5 €~*4%sin 160£ = 10006 «~*4°!(cos 160f — .75 sin 1602) 
(6) i = 23 €-*4%sin 87.2t = 10000 e~**°!(cos 87.2¢ —2.07 sin 87.21) 
(7)i = 7.55 (7107-4 — € 372.6) = 10000 ( —.41 e 107-4t +1.41 € 372-6ty 


In the oscillograms, as nearly as possible the same 
constants were chosen, and as seen, the oscillograms are 
identical in wave shape with the calculations, (except 
for a slight inductive effect at the beginning of the 
voltage wave). For convenience, the current is shown 
in reverse direction, and as time measure, a 60-cycle 
wave is given. 


As a second instance, consider: 


The same é, C, L, 2, etc. but a constant value of the 
discharge resistance: ; 


r = 2400 ohms 
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and various values of shunted conductance g, from zero 


to a value equal in energy dissipation to r. That is: 

No. (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

9 = (9) 3 6 1.2 2.4107? mhos 
thus x. = 240 270 300 360 480 

m= 240 210 180 120 tt) 

7 = es Ls 87.2 160 200 

s = 132.6 64.2 do — a 

Current Voltage at Condenser Terminals 

(Q)i = 7.55 (E7107 At — € 372.61) e = 10000 (1.41 7207 446 41 € 372-6) 
(2) i = 15.6 (€-705-8t — ¢384-24) ee = 10000 (2.14 €-705-8t 1 14 E5548) 
(3) i = 23 € 3% sin 87.2t e = 10000 €*!(cos 87.2¢ +2.07 sin 87.2%) 
(4) i = 12.5 €*'sin 160 e = 10000 € *®°*(cos 160f +.75 sin 1608) 
(5) 1 = 10 € *8%'sin 200 e = 10000 € **°'cos 200% 


Discussion 


Prof. V. Karapetoff: I should like to draw your attention 
to a simple mechanical model which is represented mathe- 
matically by the same differential equations as the electric 
circuit discussed in the paper. Think of a horizontal helical 
spring attached at one end to an immovable wall and at the 
other end to a mass supported on frictionless rollers. Let there 
also be a tank with viscous fiuid, and let a vane attached to the 
mass be immersed in it. Without this viscous fluid we would 
have a simple oscillating system; by starting it from a position 
which is not one of equilibrium, and letting it go, we would pro- 
duce oscillations which theoretically would go on forever. By 


adding a vane and a viscous liquid we get damped oscillations; 


mathematical equations for this system are exactly the same as 
the equations for a cireuit containing R, L and C, but no leakage. 

Now, to imitate the circuit which Dr. Steinmetz considers, we 
shall remove the solid wall and replace it by a yielding reaction 
which we can imagine to be a eylinder, with a piston, a piston rod 
to which the above spring is attached, and a by-pass between the 
two sides of the piston. Let the cylinder be filled with a vis- 
cous fluid. The liquid circulating through the by-pass will 
constitute a yielding support for the spring. 

If the support is immovable, there is only one differential 
equation, but by adding this yielding support, you add a second 
equation, namely, that the velocity of motion of the mass con- 
sists of the velocity due to the compression of the spring plus 
that due to the conductance of the by-pass. This gives Stein- 
metz’ second equation. This model enables us to study and to 
visualize, so to say, this electric circuit. If you cannot see from 
the equations why the circuit becomes more oscillatory by the 
addition of that by-pass, your engineering intuition might tell 
you that this is so from an inspection,ef the model. 

If for purely qualitative analysis, this model is too ecompli- 
cated, you can use a simple pendulum. Suspend a simple 
pendulum in a viscous fluid and you get the first equation in the 
paper. Add a yielding support, and kind of imperfect support, 
and you get the second equation of the paper. To record the 
phenomenon under discussion put a soft brush on the pendulum, 
dip it in ink, and let the brush make a record on a piece of paper 
moving at a uniform speed past the pendulum. 


Free Convection of Heat in Gases and Liquids-I] 
BY CHESTER W. RICE 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Research Laboratory, General Electric Co. 


Review of the Subject.—The present paper is an extension 
of my earlier work which was found necessary in order to account 
for the observed convection for both large and small temperature 
differences. 

General expressions are developed, by the method of dimensions, 
which enable us to calculate the convection from any system of 


similar bodies when the three undetermined constants K,m, and n 
have been experimentally determined. 

The available experimental data for horizontal and vertical 
cylinders, spheres and plane surfaces have been analyzed and the 


results expressed in the form of simple equations. 
* * * * * 


INTRODUCTION 


N the discussion of my recent paper on convection,! 
Montsinger called my attention to the fact that the 
free convection from large vertical plane surfaces 

varies as the 5/4 power of the temperature difference, 
whereas my equations made the watts convection vary 
approximately as the first power of the temperature 
difference for small temperature rises. 

A eareful study was therefore made of the available 
data on free convection from plane surfaces. The 
previous theory assumed that the film thickness was 
independent of the temperature difference and merely 
depended upon the ambient properties of the fluid. 
The watts convection should therefore be directly 
proportional to Ag. In Fig. 3 the available data on 
free convection from vertical plane surfaces have been 
plotted against Ag and also against Az on log: log 
paper. A 45deg. line has been drawn through the 
w, vs. Ag points as required by the previous theory. 
Above 100 deg. cent. temperature difference the agree- 
ment is satisfactory but for the lower temperature 
differences the points depart systematically from the 
45 deg. line by more than the probable errors. On the 
other hand it will be seen that the data are well repre- 
sented by the 5/4 power of the temperature difference. 

We are therefore forced to conclude that at least for 
large surfaces and small temperature rises the film 
thickness is a function of the temperature difference. 
Langmuir? has pointed out that for extremely small 
temperature differences the film thickness should 
increase without limit. It may be of interest to know 
that when the previous work was being written a 
more general dimensional expression for the film thick- 
ness which included the additional variables of tem- 
perature difference and temperature coefficient of den- 
sity change was investigated and abandoned because 


1. Paper presented before A. I. E. KE. at Swampscott, June 
27, 1923. 

2. Irving Langmuir, Trans. 
Vol. XXIII, page 318, April 1913. 

Presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 4-8, 1924. An abstract of this paper 
was presented at the Cincinnati meeting of the Am. Phy. Soc. 
Dec. 1923. See also discussion Jour. A. I. HE. H., Dec. 1923. 
A companion paper on Forced Convection of Heat in Gases and 
Liquids-II will be presented at the April meeting of the Am.Chemical 
Society. 
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the simpler expression appeared to satisfy the data 
then under investigation. 

In view of the lack of agreement between theory and 
experiment for low temperature differences it seemed 
desirable to re-examine the high and low temperature 
data on the basis of the most general expression for the 
film thickness so as to obtain if possible a single expres- 
sion which would be universally applicable for both 
large and small temperature differences. In the fol- 
lowing paper it will be shown that the desired universal 
expression exists. 


GENERAL EXPRESSION FOR EFFECTIVE FILM THICKNESS 
IN FREE CONVECTION 


Assume that the film thickness will depend on the 
temperature difference, the coefficient of density 
change per degree temperature change, the acceleration 
of gravity and the density and viscosity. Thus the 
driving force of the convection currents will be pro- 
portional to the difference in density produced by the 
expansion times the acceleration of gravity and it is 
the viscosity which opposes this driving force. The 
motion will obviously depend upon the shape of the hot 
body. The film thickness may also depend upon 
the rate at which heat is transmitted through the 
film and the specific heat. Theaddition of these var- 
iables also allows us to include the effects of heat car- 
ried by the slow mass motion within thefilm. We will 
therefore assume that the ratio of film thickness to the 
size of the body is given by the following expression. 

B/D = K (ag)? At D® p pk” ¢," (1) 
where B = Film thickness (L) 
D = A linear dimension (L) 
K = Anumerical constant 
a = Coefficient of density change per deg. 
cent. (@-) 
g = Acceleration of gravity (L T-) 


At = Temperature difference deg. cent. (@) 
bw = Viscosity of fluid (L- M T-) 
p = Density of fluid (M L-) 
k = Heat conductionly of fluid (H L- T— 6-) 


Cp = Specific heat per gram at constant pressure 

(H M- 6) 
Substituting the dimensions of the various factors in 
equation (1) we obtain O = (LT 6-)* (6)” (L)* 
(LM T-)?(M L-)* (HLT 6-)” (HW M— 6-1)” (2) 
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From which we obtain the following system of simul- 
taneous equations: 


By Length O=x+2-p-—3n—m 

Mass O=p+n-r 

Time O=—2x%-—p-—m (3) 
Heat O=m-+r 

Temperature O=—x2+y—-—m-r 


The solution of the simultaneous equations (3) 


gives the following relations: 
gory 2 ) 
yo =f 2 
3” 
a 2 (4) 
p=—-n-™mM 
r=—m™ 


From physical considerations we know that the film 
thickness should increase with the viscosity of the fluid. 
We therefore change the sign of » and substitute the 
relations (4) in equation (1) and obtain 

y © 


B/D st lpmecperpag ese 


where vy = p/p = Kinematic viscosity of fluid. 


FREE CONVECTION FROM HORIZONTAL CYLINDERS 


In order to correlate the data in different fluids and 
at different temperature differences, it was necessary to 
determine the temperature at which v, a, k, u, cp, should 
be taken. A study of the data in gases and liquids 
showed the best agreement by taking the value of the 
variables at the average of the surface and ambient 
temperatures. 

In Table I the available data have been recalculated 
from Tables VII and X of the free convection section 
of the previous paper.!. For perfect gases the factor 
k/ cp in equation (5), is practically independent of 
temperature and pressure and does not vary greatly 
from one gas to another.* For gases this factor was 
therefore omitted and the calculated values of B/D 
were plotted against va,./l(ag At)? D?/?] on log:log 
paper. The points all fell on a smooth curve as de- 
manded by the theory. An exponent » = % was 
selected as a close approximation and the corresponding 
values of K, have been calculated in Table I, column 
XIII. Inspection of column XIII under liquids, 
shows a different value of K,, from that obtained for 
the gases and also a variation of the constant among the 
different liquids. It is therefore apparent that the 
factor k/yu c, in equation (5) cannot be neglected. By 
trial it is found that an exponent of m = 4 brings the 
data for gases and liquids into agreement. In Fig. 1 
we have plotted (B/D) (u cp/k)"/4 vs. Varg./l(ag A t)*? 
Ds!"] on log:log paper. It will be seen that all of the 


3. J. H. Jeans, The Dynamical Theory of Gases. Camb. 
Univ. Press 2nd edition 1916, p. 317. 
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points fall on a single curve within the probable experi- 
mental errors. There seems to be a tendency for the 
slope of the curve to gradually increase for large values 
of (B/D) (uc,/k)/4.. The single straight line which 
best represents the points, has a slope of » = 0.54. 
The value of K found by averaging all of the points, 
assuming n = 0.54, is K = 2.60. The line of slope 
n = 14 has been drawn in such a manner as to give 
most weight to the last 17 points, since the accuracy of 
determining (B/D) (uc,/k)/* is greater for thin films, 
assuming equal accuracy in determining the watts 
convection. Thus for n = 4% we take K = 2.12. 
The values of k/u c, for gases in column XIV were 
obtained by dividing the value for k/uc, given by 
Jeans? by the values of Y as function of pressure from 
Landolt Bornstein Tabellen. The values assumed for 
the liquids will be found in Table II of the next section. 
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CALCULATION OF HEAT CONDUCTIVITY OF LIQUIDS 
FROM FREE CONVECTION TESTS 


The assumptions of the previous paper! lead to 
equations from which the heat conductivity of fluids 
could be calculated from convection tests when the 
viscosity and density were known for the ambient-tem- 
perature alone. The more general expression (5) 
now found to be necessary, to completely satisfy the 
available data, requires a knowledge of the viscosity, 
density and temperature coefficient of density change, 
as functions of temperature, as well as an approximate 
knowledge of the heat conductivity and specific heat, 
before calculations of the heat conductivity can be 
made. It is therefore now apparent that free convec- 
tion tests do not constitute a primary method of ob- 
taining heat conductivities. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that the heat conductivity enters the equation 
for the film thickness to the 144 power only, so that 
the method is still of interest where an approximate 
value of the heat conductivity already exists. In 
Table II we have recalculated the heat conductivities 
on the present basis from the data given in Tables IX 
and XI of the previous paper.! The film thickness 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF COLLECTED DATA ON FREE CONVEOTION FROM HORIZONTAL CYLINDERS IN GASES AND LIQUIDS 
ay II Tit IV V VI MIE MDE a ee x XI XII SIT RLV XV XVI | XVII | XVIII 
Avg. T : x XVI | XVI 
Abs. Cony. | Ag Avg. M yp a —— (7D) Mieco sen Be 
Source | Cyl. | Gas | Amb.| Cyl. | Watts |Watts POR pf) XII k ae XI 4%) XII - 
and |Diam.| Pres. |Temp |Temp |per cm.| per b B v ae Ad SEAN re: — a/ k a/ ee. K K 
Gas em. | atm. °@ °C |Length |} cm. cm, cm. B/D. Ve. 2.8. Cn e.8. n=1/2 Cp mer k |n =1/2in =.54 
Kennelly |.0114 -987| 20° 185° -098 |.050 279 .13838 |11.70 | .235 8.03 4.10 1.35 1.08 |10.9 3.85 | 3.54 
Air .0114 | 2.22 = . cg UI. re .188 .088 Pets: -105 3.59 4.07 io 5 Masady 3.77 | 3.59 
© .0691 2987 4 os .186 a 374 | .1525 | 2.21 | 5285 .528 3.04 2 e 2.05 2.81 | 2.89 
.0691 | 2.22 = ie 238 4 .258 .0945 | 1.37 -105 236 2.82 > < 1.27 2.62 | 2377 
Langmuir |.00404| 1.0 27° 1027 84 Aa Vi 225 -1105 |27.4 . 84 54.5 3.70 = bed el bP tsp 4 3.43 | 2.94 
Air .00691 * & s 97 ‘e 224 -1085 }15.7 ie 24.9 3.14 “ 114.6 2.92 | 2.58 
7) 0251 ‘ g & 1.30 (i .338 .156 6.22 a 3.52 3.33 = on Rs 3.09 | 2.93 
O51 “ 3 Leh .368 .159 sviz id 1.22 2.84 < 2.89 2.63 | 2.60 
Ayrton |.0031 LO) 10.5 | 299 -164 |.094 .1134 | .0551 |17.75 .302 54.3 2.41 5 uf 16.5 2.24) 1.91 
and .0051 of 13.0} 301 .192 -1110 | .0530 |10.40 306 26.7 2.01 G ¥ 9.65 1.87 | 1.64 
Kilgour |.0152 ~ 12.0} 300 .220 e 224 .1044] 6.88 304 4.97 3.09 € 6.38 2.86 | 1.89 
Air 0206 e 12.3] 300 264 4 194 .0865 | 4.20 3804 3.10 2.39 Ss ‘ 3.89 2.21 | 2.12 
@D 0236 < 15.9} 304 -250 . .250 .1132 | 4.80 .312 2.69 2.92 c . 4.45 2. a2) 2tOL 
0356 id 14.5 | 303 .307 A -244 | .1042) 2.93 .310 1.43 2.44 SG | PA 2.27 | 2.24 
Petavel |.1106 |168.4 16 916 |14.82 . 450 .1335 | .0115 .104| .00433 .00206 2.29 eho 94 111 | 2.45 | 3.13 
Air = 65.4 a £ 9.72 if .148 .0187 169) .O1115 00530 2.32 1.00 1.00 169 | 2.32 | 2.88 
ic} 4 .969 % ¢ 2.18 ue 404 .1467 | 1.33 .754 359 2.22 1.35 1.08 1.23 2.05 | 2.14 
Petavel |.1106 |114. 16 916 |30.82 2.8 -1955 | .0425 .384| .0430 -0205 2.68 83 .955 1403: | 2,82) | (3/37 
Hydrogen # 23.3 is a L.52 a .3010.| .0952 . 862] .210 . 100 2.72 a2: 1.05 .822 | 2.60 | 2.85 
& a 971 £ ¢ 8.27 + . 932 -411 3.72 15.05 2.40 2.40 1.34 1.08 3.44 2.22 |) 2.14 
Petavel |.1106 | 34.8 16 916 9.77 405 . 1432 | .0163 .147| .0127 .00605 1.89 -990 {1.00 aL4h (nd), SOM 223 
CO2 bs! 10.2 ® $ 5.14 i .1815 | .0355 .321| .0435 . 0207 2.23 1.13 1.03 -311 | 2.18) 2.62 
j= & +99) * & 2.30 a .3340 | .112 1.01 448 1213 2.18 i Dele Wy g 1.04 .972 | 2.10 | 2.24 
4.28 1.0 14.0] 142 1.66 .037 4.92 | .32 .075| .205 .00108 2.28 1.35 1.08 .0695] 2.11 | 2.78 
# a ae . 1.08 # 5.32 | .52 122) .585 . 00307 2.20 kd § -113' ||) 2.03"4" 2.158 
Rice & a ital § e .672 & 6.05 | .885 -207/1.86 .00977 2.10 ¥ x" .192 | 1.95 | 2.32 
Air 5.56 1.0 28.8 81.8 -687 |.014 6.32] .38 .068} .182 .00101 2.14 S bd .0630) 1.98 | 2.62 
A = LQ (103).2-) 250.4 .697 |.015 6.37 | .405 073)" .260 .00144 1.92 vi : .0676| 1.78 | 2.31 
11.35 1.0 12.3 97.4) 2.08 .022 12.151 .40 -035| .182 000272 2.12 es ff .0324| 1.96 | 2.72 
« 30 ee = 1,29 a 12.65 | .65 -057)] .520 .000778 2.05 8 8 -0528] 1.89 | 2.54 
s aaah “ pe 81 " 13.45 11.05 .093|1.65 .00247 Ryo a) € = .0860! 1,73 1 2.19 
Avg. Last 11 Points..... Zet Ave. last 47 Points. + 2.12 
Free Convection in Liquids 
kAt Avg. of Amb. and Wire Temp. 
Davis 0155 1.0 14.0° 19.0 .0257]| .00855) .125 .0545 ; 3.52 .0488 12.62 -993 |.0159 .355 | 9.93 2.80 | 2.53 
Aniline « i 5 24.0 .0590|.0171 | .0957 | .0401 | 2.59 .0450 8.12 .910 |.0172 BOs | if ake 2.51 | 2.30 
Cs H; N = © 34.0 .136 |.0342 | .0754| .0300| 1.94 .0376 4.94 . 875 |.0206 ,080 |} 5.11 2.30 | 2.16 
* & Gs # 64.0 -406 |.0855 | .0580 | .0213) 1.38 0241 1.94 -990 }.0321 .423 | 3.26 2.35 | 2.28 
Davis 0155 1.0 13° 18.0 .0219) .00530| .0708 | .0277 | 1.79 . 00660 1.38 1.53 ||.122 .592 | 3.03 2.59 | 2.55 
CCI, % y bg 23.0 .0490!.0106 | .0605 | .0225| 1.45 .00638 938 1.49 |.128 .600 | 2.42 2.50 | 2.50 
e s id s 33 0! .108 |.0212 | .0530 | .0188| 1.21 .00589 632 1.53 |.1388 -610 | 1.98 2.51 | 2.55 
fe - ra 63.0; .312 |.0530 | .0450 | .0148 .955| .00478 .319 1.69 |.168 .640 |] 1.49 2.64 | 2.77 
Davis 0155 et] 19° 24.0 .0224).0140 | .782 .3888 |25.1 {6,10 2030. -56 |.000150] .111 |226 5.03 | 3:76 
Glycerine € = a 29.0 .0498].0280 | .528 .256 116.5 |4.80 1140. -49 |.000191} .118 |140 4.15 | 3.11 
C3 Hs O3 £ 4 s 39.0 .113 |.0560 | .347 -166 |10.7 |3.05 503. .48 |.000300} .132 |81.2 3.63 | 2.82 
£ § < & 69.0 .339 |.140 .209 .097 6.27 .770 BF Se .76 |.00119 -186 |33.7 4.10 | 3.24 
Davis 0155 1.0 15.5°| 20.5 .0253}.00642] .0760 | .0303 | 1.95 .00690 1.53 1.568 2139 .600 | 3.25 2.63 | 2.58 
Toluene & Mi 25.5 .0570}.0129 | .0638 | .0242]) 1.56 . 00672 1.07 1.5L, jells2, .604 | 2.59 2.61 |). 2). 50: 
C; Hs € & 35.5] .129 |.0257 | .0541 | .0193 | 1.25 | .00634 .708 1.48 |.141 .613 | 2.04 2.43 | 2.46 
x és “ < 65.5 .381 |.0642 | .0448 | .0147 .945| .00535 .373 1.54 |.166 .640 | 1.48 2.42 ' 2.52 
Avg. All Points..... 2.60 


has been determined from equation (5), in which K these conditions, the points lie almost on a straight 
= 2.60; n = 0.54 and m = 14. The available data line. For olive oil a pure guess has been made, as 
on viscosity as function of temperature appear to be follows: Osborne Reynold’s data‘ on fluidity for a 
satisfactory except for glycerine and olive oil. For certain olive oil have been plotted on semi-log paper 
glycerine the existing data have been extrapolated to and a parallel line drawn through the fluidity given by 


higher temperatures by plotting the fluidity 1/u 4 Osborne Reynolds, Phil. Trans., Roy. Soc., Vol. 177, 
against temperature on semi-log paper, since, under Part I p. 170, 1886 
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TABLE II 
CALCULATION OF HEAT CONDUCTIVITIES FROM FREE CONVECTION TESTS ON HORIZONTAL WIRES 
Liquid Amb. Wire 
Observer Temp. Temp. W-/L Ag 
Assumed la t t—ta Watts (p/K)avg- Watts 
properties ne “Cc "© per cm. c.g. 8. 2 Bem. - Pa per cm. 
Toluene fl... ...2. LS. 5 20.5 a .025 145. .0598 .0063 vey 
Grease kha es oh « ¥ 25.6 10 057 149. 0494 .0130 . 0067 
Davis saree otis 2 30.5 15 .092 154. .0439 .0198 .0068 
Platinum Wire..... 35.5 20 .129 158. .0403 .0263 0065 
-0155 cm. Diam... . 40.5 25 .169 163. .0376 .0332 .0069° 
Ab ,O0L0ags are & 45.5 30 a0) 168. .0355 .0398 . 0066 
Pb at clas, ae Sey e 50.5 35 . 253 Aly pi 4s .0340 .0466 .0068 
lee = 00080752 eee Sos 40 . 295 yer fe .0324 .0530 .0064 
CMS 42 SARS 60.5 AD5 338 182. .0312 .0593 . 0063 
“ 65.5 50 .381 187. .0299 .0651 .0058 
Glycerine ©....... 19° 24. 5 .022 .165 54 .0125 as 
OpEbgnOaaaid ed wiers 7 29. 10 .050 . 206 424 .0266 .O141 
DVIS SO eM dst she = 34. 15 .O81 255 356 .0410 .0144 
Platinum Wire..... : 39. 20 .114 315 .310 0555 .0145 
.0155 cm. Diam.... “ 44. 25 .149 .3885 275 0695 .0140 
Ql= = 00050 Js... gi 49. 30 .189 480 246 .0838 .0143 
Pte D). SOR eR a . 54. 35 224 585 4223 0975 .0137 
ke O00C Te eyes Z 59. 40 +262 .720 . 202 . 1100 .0125 
Ce 0 BB ercccrivataemerters 64. 45 .300 .870 .186 11225 0125 
5 69. 50 .340 1.32 .160 . 1320 0095 
COG Se Biv lis he, ate 13 18. 5 .022 151. .0568 .00538 ba 
DAViS ie atone ‘a 28. 15 077 163. .0412 .0159 .00510 
Platinum Wire..... 4 Bish. 20 .108 170. .0378 .02125 .0054 
.0155 cm. Diam... . 38. 25 .140 175i .0368 .0271 0058 
Obe= @ OOIAASS ood: § 43. 30 .174 182. .0331 .0316 0045 
[Yea WO Gt oe 48. 35 . 208 187. .0317 .0369 .0053 
Ai 0002 03. Gae & 53. 40 . 242 194. .0301 .0416 .0047 
CLI= 2 208i2. Sis oH 4 58. 45 r2ie 200. .0290 0464 .0048 
4 63. 50 vod 207. .0278 .0509 .0045 
Anitine\@'s, 5, .).03. 14 19. 5 .027 20.5 ptt .00905 Bs 
Oediin INL as 24. 10 - 060 22:55 .0896 .01825 .00920 
Devis.G ae.6. ies f 29. 15 .096 24.7 .O781 .0275 .0092 
Platinum Wire..... U 34. 20 .136 27.0 .0707 0371 .0096 
-0155 cm. Diam... . & 39. 25 .179 29.0 .0650 .0470 0099 
oe ==", 000855... <anhe : 44, 30 1223, 31.5 . 0608 .0566 .0096 
PdH.023..%. ant 49. 35 .268 34.0 .0568 .0657 0091 
k = .000408...... e 54. 40 .314 36.5 .0535 .0748 0091 
Coa) Hlesch e ie <e ce 59. 45 .360 39.0 .0510 .0833 .0085 
= 64. 50 .406 41.5 .0490 .0923 .0090 
OliveOil @h....... 18 23. 5 .016 .80 .310 .00776 a8 
VIS cyeeats testa ee @ 33. 15 .060 .85 «227, .02635 .0099 
Platinum Wire..... z 38. 20 .083 . 87 .208 0352 .0088 
-0155 cm. Diam... . + 43. 25 .110 -90 .194 0457 .0105 
=~ 00070... dc i 48. 30 .136 .93 .183 .0551 0094 
PeHKTOLGr. & oe sf 53. 35 .165 .96 175 0662 -O111 
Re CO0392iastats us 58. 40 .194 .99 .164 -0758 .0096 
CH= 6 A748. 8.) OS ‘ 63. 45 .223 1.02 .161 .0864 .0106 
E 68. 50 #252 1.05 pulleys) 0965 .0101 
. 256 , 
No.12 Transil Oil A 24.8 35. 10 045 FO, . 1435 .01355 oe 
Ricots Soe th <' ¢ 55. 30 2175 10.0. 0960 .04370 .0152 
Silver Wire........ : 65. 40 .250 al Cateye 0855 .05870 © .0150 
0254 cm. Diam... . =i 75. 50 .325 13.5. .0766 .O717 .0130 
Gi=_ 000813. 44.0: 4 85. 60 -405 16.0. .0700 0855 .0138 
(CAC OS scr cise enets a 95. 70 .485 18.5. 0644 .0978 .0123 
k = .000355...... 105. 80 .570 21. Bi 0592 . 1095 0117 
Chee R50: = 323 hires A 115. 90 . 665 25.0. 0550 1225 .0130 
: 125 100 .760 28.5. 0512 . 1340 0115 
£ 135 110 . 865 32.0: 0486 . 1480 .0140 
“a 145 120 .970 36.0. .0456 . 1585 0105 


Davis® for olive oil at the assumed temperature of 


18 deg. cent. 


In Fig. 2 the calculated heat conductivities have been 
plotted against temperature, from which we see that 
the temperature coefficients are now negative for all 

5. A.H. Davis, Phil. Mag., Vol. 44, p. 929, 1922 
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the liquids except for olive oil, whereas, the method of 
the previous paper! gave positive temperature co- 


efficients. 


There are very little data in the literature 


on this susbject and of this some investigators find 
negative and others positive values for the coefficient 
for the same liquid. It is interesting to note that 
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Bridgman’s®’ recent determinations show negative 
temperature coefficients of conductivity for all of the 
fifteen liquids which he has studied. In Table III 
I have, therefore, compared the present calculated 
heat conductivities with the data by those investigators 
who have found negative coefficients where available. 
The value calculated for olive oil cannot be given much 
weight, due to the uncertainty of the viscosity value. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF HEAT CONDUCTIVITIES AS CALCULATED 
FROM FREE CONVECTION TESTS WITH THOSE 
OBTAINED BY DIRECT EXPERIMENT 


Ratio | 
k Exp. |Temp 
Liquid Temp |Cal. Sec.-! Coef. Source 
Oey Cir =O | Gale: a 
Toluene, C7 Hs....... 0 0.000349 —.0014; Goldschmidt 
° eee oo 0 0.000358 | 0.97 |—.0029} Calculated 
Carbontetrachloride 
ENG) Se Sales ae dete 0 0.000266 Goldschmidt 
Carbontetrachloride 
OF Ol FS Oe Sy a 0 0.000287 | 0.93 !—.0038|} Calculated 
Aniline; Cs H7 N...... 0 0.000434 ae Goldschmidt 
- MPT eA 0 0.000478 |! 0.91 |—.0018) Calculated 
Glycerine C3 Hs O3....| 25° 0.000682 —.0044|} Lees 
- Fees oo REO. 0.000715 | 0.95 |—.0038} Calculated 
Petroleum Oil........ 135 0.000355 +.011 Graetz 
No. 12 Transil Oil..... 13° 0.000392 | 0.91 |—.0026) Calculated 
Olive Oly. ou. Wick <a. 6.°6 | 0.000392 ee H. F. Weber 
La ee anal Fas | 6.°6 | 0.000394 | 0.99 |+.0055 


Calculated 


6 No.12 Transil Oil k=0.0017 (1-0.0026 t) Watt Cm? Deg. Cent? 

oc Toluene k=0.0015 (1-0.0029t) » = ” 

o Glycerine k=0.0033 (1+0.0038t) » » 37 » 
Aniline k=0,0020 (H0.0018t) * » «= a 

x CCl, —k=0.0012 (10.0038 t) " = » « 

® Olive Oil k-0.0016 (h0.0055t) = » » # 


HEAT CONDUCTIVITY WATT CENTIMETERS’ DEG. CENT,” 


0 20 


LIQUID TEMPERATURE DEG. CENT 
Fig. 2 


FREE CONVECTION FROM LONG VERTICAL CYLINDERS 


For this case we have the data by Griffiths and Davis’ 
on‘a series of cylinders 17.43 cm. diam. and of various 
lengths up to 263.5cm. In these experiments we are 
dealing with thin films and moderate temperature dif- 
ferences and may therefore write 


W. = (A/B) kay. At watts convection (6) 


Since the tests are made in air we may omit the second 
factor in equation (5) and express the film thickness as 
B= K,D {v/[(ag At)? D3]}* em. (7) 


6. P. W. Bridgman, Phys. Rev., Vol. 21, abstract No. 9, 
p. 704, June, 1923 

7. Ezer Griffithsand A. H. Davis. The Transmission of Heat 
by Radiation and Convection. Food Investigation Board. 
Special Report No. 9 Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research Published by His Majestys’ Stationary Office, London. 
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When we plot the watts convection per unit length 
against the temperature rise on log:log paper for the 
four longest cylinders we find that all points fall on a 
single curve as should be the case, when the length is 
large compared with the diameter. Actually the short- 
est of the four cylinders is only a little over three times 
the diameter. From the slope of the curve we find that 
the watts convection per cm. length is approximately 
proportional to the 4/3 power of the temperature dif- 
ference. If we put n = 2/3 in equation (7) and sub- 
stitute the value of B in equation (6) and take p at the 
average of the surface and ambient temperature we 
obtain 


a DL (a g)¥8 
Be ee Se ip) g, Oe watts 


Ky, 
This equation is seen to be of the proper form since the , 
factor k/v?/* only varies by about 4 per cent in the 
temperature range covered by the experiments. In 
the last column of Table IV the values of K, have 
been calculated from the data on the longest cylinder. 
Data in liquids are needed in order to determine the 
exponent m in equation (5). 


(8) 


FREE CONVECTION FROM SPHERES 


In the first paper! Compan’s® data on the free 
and forced convection from spheres were used to deter- 
mine the convection laws. In the course of the present 
work I have re-examined Compan’s data and compared 
them with the work of Péclet? and M’Farlane! with the 
result that Compan’s experiments do not agree at all 
with the others. It seems probable that the trouble 
with Compan’s work is due to the use of a small sphere 
covered with a thick coat of lamp black. For small 
spheres the ratio of film thickness to diameter is greater 
than for larger spheres, but the actual film thickness 
will be smaller, and therefore a relatively thin coat of 
poorly conducting lamp black may easily double the 
effective film thickness on small objects. The total 
emissivity for a lamp black surface calculated from 
Compan’s data gives EH = 0.43 at 200 deg. cent. as 
compared with the now commonly accepted value of 
approximately 0.9. We are thus led to conclude that 
Compan’s thermocouple did not give the surface 
temperature. In the present work his data have 
therefore been discarded. 

Péclet worked with three hollow copper spheres, 
7.46, 10.58 and 15.38 em. in radius, filled with water. 
These were placed in a water-jacketed constant-tem- 
perature cylindrical enclosure 100cm. high and 80 
em. in diameter. The water in the sphere and jacket 
of the enclosure was kept in constant agitation and the 
surface temperatures assumed to be the same as that 

8. Paul Compan, Annales, de Chemie et de Physique, VII 
Serie Vol. 26 pp. 488-574, 1902. 

9. E. Peclet, Traite de la Chaleur, Third Edition. 
Maison et Fils, Paris, 1860, Vol. III, pp. 418-481. 

10. Donald M’Farlane, Proc. Roy. Soc. London, Vol. 20, 
p. 90, 1871 and 1872. 
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of the water. He eliminated the radiation from his 
observations in the following manner: He determined 
the total rate of heat loss under given temperature 
conditions for a lamp-black-covered copper sphere and 
later under the same conditions, except that the sphere 
surface was highly polished. The difference of these 
results gives the difference in radiation for lamp black 
and polished copper surfaces, since the convection is 
independent of the nature of the surface. He next 
obtained the ratio of radiation from a lamp black 
surface to that of a polished copper surface by measure- 
ments with a thermopile. Having thus determined 
the difference in radiation and the ratio of the two 
radiations he solved for the absolute value of each. 
The lamp black surfaces were obtained by first 
covering the object with paper and then depositing 
lamp black on the paper from a flame. 'To see whether 
the presence of the paper influenced the convection he 
determined the total rate of cooling with 1, 2, 3 and 4 
sheets of paper applied to the object without finding 
any noticeable change. For spheres of this size in air 
the film thickness is of the order of 44 em. and since the 
conductivity of paper is approximately 4 times that 
of air only a small proportion of the total temperature 
drop will be consumed by the paper. 

In this manner Péclet obtained the following equation 
for the free convection per square em. of surface for 
his spheres. 

w, = 0.000064 (1.778 + 26./D) A #233 watts per em.? 
(9) 
where D = sphere diam. in cm. 
In his experiments A ¢ varied from about 25 deg. cent. 
to 70 deg. cent. 

In the above experiments we are dealing with thin films 
and small temperature differences and therefore obtain 
the following relations from equations (6) and (7). 


Ifn = 1/3; w, @ At’/6/D'/2 watts per cm.” (10) 
nm =1/2;w, « At/4/D/4 watts per cm.? (11) 

Péclet’s data give approximately, 
W, oc A t1+283/J)0-412 watts per cm? (12) 


Thus from temperature we would select equation (11) 
while by size we find a closer agreement with equation 
(10). 

M’Farlane” measured the rate of cooling of a 4-cm. 
diam. polished and lamp black covered copper sphere 
placed in a water-jacketed enclosure at atmospheric 
pressure for temperature differences up to 60 deg. cent. 
The size of the enclosure is not stated. 

In correcting M’Farlane’s data for radiation we have 
assumed # = 0.9 for the lamp black surface and E 
= 0.15 for his polished copper. The total emissivity 
for polished copper calculated from the relation given 
by Foote" is H = 0.0116 at O deg. cent. and H = 
0.0161 at 100 deg. cent. A study of the measurements 
of total emissivity of various metal surfaces by Ran- 


11. Paul D. Foote, Bull. Bur. Stds. Vol. 11, p. 607, 1915. 
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dolph and Overholzer!? as function of time and tempera- 
ture makes it seem likely that some degree of oxidation 
had taken place before M’Farlane’s tests were started. 
We have therefore assumed an average value for the 
temperature range of H = 0.15. On this basis the 
convection from the polished copper surface is approxi- 
mately 15 per cent greater than for his lamp black 
surface. The lamp black surface is probably subject 
to some correction for the temperature drop through 
the deposit. 

On the above basis we find that for M’Farlane’s 
sphere the convection varies approximately as the 1.12 
power of the temperature difference and is therefore 
in better accord with equation (10) than (11). 


TABLE IV 
FREE CONVECTION FROM VERTICAL CYLINDER IN AIR AT 
ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. DATA BY GRIFFITHS AND DAVIS 


Cylinder Diameter = 17.48 cm.; Length = 263.5 cm. 
Ambient Temperature Assumed 20°C 


Watts 10°k 
Conv. 
Amb. Surf. | Temp.} perem.| V?/3 
Temp. | Temp. | Diff. {Length Avg. 8.38kAi/3) Ky 
"Ce a © At W./L Temp At t43 p23 n =2/3 
20 32.0 12.7 252 863. 29.5 2.18 8.45 
¢ 36.3 16.3 308 861. 41.5 3.00 9.75 
= 41.9 21.9 505 858. 61.0 4.39 8.70 
= 42.0 22.0 -55 858. 61.5 4.43 8.05 
= 44,2 24.2 574 857. 70. 5.03 8.77 
3 70.3 50.3 1.36 845. 184. 13.0 9.56 
. 71.9 51.9 1.52 844, 192. 13.6 8.95 
e 90.3 70.3 2.52 836. 290. 2.03 8.05 
94.2 74.2 2.80 835. 310. 21.7 7.75 
= 106.0 86.0 2.96 829. 380 26.4 8.93 
“a 106.6 | 86.6 3.16 829. 380 26.4 8.35 
s 107.9 87.9 3.21 828. 390 27.1 | 8.45 
Avg. = §8.65 


In Table V we have given the values of K, as calcu- ~ 
lated from equation (6) and (7) on the two alternative 
assumptions. The extensive work of Dulong and 
Petit on the cooling of large spherical thermometer 
bulbs accords best with assumption n = 44. Until 
further data are available it is probably safest to caleu- 
late the free convection from spheres using n = 4% 
and K = 2.0 in equation (5). Data on the convection 
of spheres in liquids are needed to determine the ex- 
ponent m. 


FREE CONVECTION FROM VERTICAL PLANE SURFACES 


The available data on convection from vertical plane 
surfaces do not belong to any definite system of similar 
plane figures, 7. e., similar rectangles, triangles, etc., 
or circular disks of varying diameters, and therefore, 
strictly speaking, cannot be correlated. 

An interesting type of vertical plane surface consists 
of a long horizontal ribbon whose thickness is small com- 


12. C. P. Randolph and M. J. Overholzer, Phys. Rev., Vol. 2, 
p. 144, 1913. 

13. Dulong and Petit Ann de Chemie et de Phys. 2° tom. 
VII pp. 225 and 337, 1817. See abstract in Preston’s Theory of 
Heat. 
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TABLE V 
FREE CONVECTION FROM POLISHED COPPER SPHERES IN AIR AT ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 
Sphere Amb. Sphere Temp. Watts 106 kp 1/2 
Observer Diam. Temp. Temp. Diff. Conv. Avg. Ky Ky 

Cm. JO! 39) At We Temp. Vig hes n=1/2 At 7/6 n=1/3 

LELET S| 1 ae ae 15 14 34 20 6.43 635 42.5 2.09 32.8 0.532 
15 £ 7 60 24.8 631 167 Piel i 118 0.503 

20 34 20 10.0 635 42.5 2.21 32.8 0.528 

20 74 60 38.7 631 167 2.23 118 0.500 

30 # 34 20 19.3 635 42.5 2.30 32.8 0.500 

30 eS 74 60 74.5 631 167 2.33 118 0.475 

IM Parlane. .... . sss 4 14 24 10 349 636 ni ea 1.59 14.6 0.600 
ig 34 20 - 762 635 42.5 Late 32.8 0.618 

4 5 44 30 1.20 634 70.0 1.80 52.8 0.635 

sf 54 40 1.66 633 101 1.88 73.5 0.642 

/ le 64 50 Pa ia | 632 133 1.94 95.0 0.655 

. ¥ 74 60 2.53 631 167 2.04 118 0.680 


pared with the vertical height. As a rough approxi- 
mation we will assume that the available data are 
applicable to this case and determine the constant K, 
and exponent 7 of equation (7). For narrow ribbons 
the shape factor will require evaluation as the flow 
between confocal elliptical cylinders, but for thin 
films the shape factor takes the simple form, S = A/B. 
For thin films and moderate temperature differences 
we will determine the convection from equations (6) 
and (7). For our ideal ribbon surface the horizontal 
length is large compared with the vertical height and 
therefore the convection per unit length will be inde- 
pendent of the length. We will therefore associate D 
in equation (7) with the vertical height H. 


Langmuir? studied the convection from one side of 
a circular disk 19.1 em. diameter under various surface 
conditions. We have selected the values of total loss 
obtained for the polished silver and calorized copper 
surfaces since the radiation corrections are fairly 
definite and rather small. The vertical height H has 
been taken as the square root of the area. 

We have taken the data by Griffiths and Davis’ 
for the total loss from one side of a polished aluminum 
surface 127 em. by 127cm. Here we have taken 
M127 em. 

Doherty™ studied the heat loss from a double-sided 
lamp-black-coated hot plate 25.4 cm. high, 38.1 cm. 
long and 1.27 em. thick. : 

Montsinger!® studied the loss from a double-sided 
plate 80cm. high, 33.2 cm. wide, and 2.7 cm. thick. 
His original data on the polished nickel and black sur- 
faces have been used. 

Griffiths and Davis’ have studied the heat loss from 
a series of vertical cylinders of the same diameter and 
various heights. We have included their data on this 
series for the four shortest cylinders, since for these the 
circumference is fairly large compared with the vertical 


14. Data kindly supplied by R. E. Doherty. These and 
additional data will probably soon be published in the A. I. E. E. 

15. Data kindly supplied by V. M. Montsinger. A summary 
of this data is given by Montsinger in his discussion of paper 
reference (1). 


AVOPagel ky = 2. OD a). s steiscelersret ss siciee 0.574 


height and therefore may be considered to fit in with 
the very rough correlation here being attempted. 

Griffiths and Davis’ have assumed that their data on 
the convection from this series of vertical cylinders of 
different heights accurately determines the law of 
variation of convection with respect to height for verti- 
cal plane surfaces. This assumption is undoubtedly 
an oversight, since when the height is great compared 
with the diameter we are dealing with the problem of 
convection from long vertical cylinders, in which case, 
the convection per unit area, or per unit vertical length, 
should be independent of the total height, and I can 
see no reason for believing that the conditions are at all 
analogous with those which apply to the problem of a 
long horizontal ribbon of negligible thickness and 
definite vertical height. 

The values of total emissivity used in deducing the 
radiation correction for the polished surfaces have been 
calculated as functions of temperature from the fol- 
lowing relation derived by Foote.!! 

Etat = 0.5786 /r T — 0.1769 r T (13) 

where 7’ = Absolute temperature of radiating metal 

surface 
r = Volume resistivity in ohm cm. at the 
_ temperature T 

We have determined ry from the usual relation, 
r=7r(1+ at). Equation (13) is applicable to un- 
oxidized polished metal surfaces below 1500 deg. 
cent., or to the spectral region where resonance phenom- 
ena do not exist. Foote!! shows that the experimental 
values of total emissivity for platinum from 0 deg. cent. 
to 1700 deg. cent. are well represented by the equation. 

The radiation corrections calculated on this basis are 
probably somewhat too small because of the marked 
effects due to oxidation.!2. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that where accurate work on convection 
is attempted provision should be made for a simul- 
taneous determination of the total emissivity of the 
actual surface. In this manner the uncertainties in the 
value of emissivity as functions of time and temperature 
and previous history will be eliminated. Tests in 
inert gases such as H, and N», etc. are also recommended. 
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In Fig. 3 we have plotted the watts convection per 
square cm. of surface against temperature difference 
on log:log paper. From this we see that the convection 
per unit area is proportional to the 5/4 power of the 
temperature difference. Above 100 deg. cent. rise the 
radiation may be considerably off due to oxidation. 
‘If we plot in a similar manner, the convection given 
by Griffiths and Davis’ for the four shortest cylinders, 
excluding the points below 10 deg. cent. rise, we obtain 
a family of four approximately parallel curves in which 
the convection per unit area is again approximately 
proportional.to the 5/4 power of the temperature dif- 
ference. We will therefore assume that the watts 
convection per unit area for our ideal ribbon surface, 
under the conditions of thin films and moderate tem- 
perature differences, will vary as the 5/4 power of the 
temperature difference. This assumption requires us 
to take n = 1% in equation (7) when combined with 
equation (6). We thus obtain for ideal gases 
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Ww. = 1/Ki (ag/H)""* (k/v"?) ag. A t5/4 watts em.-? (14) 


There are no data available from which the exponent 

min equation (5) can be evaluated but if. we assume 

m= 14 as was found to be the ease for horizontal 

cylinders, where the exponent was equal to 14, we 

obtain 

We = (1/K) (Cp u/k)"*a0g. (a 9/H) 4 (k/V*!?) avg. A t5/4 

wattsem. (15) 

where 

K = Numerical constant for all fluids 

¢, = Specific heat at constant pressure for the average 
of surface and ambient temperatures, joule 
gram-! deg. cent.—! 

mw = Viscosity of fluid for the avg. temp. cm.— gram 
sec.—! 

k = Heat conductively of fluid for avg. temp. watt 
cm.~! deg. cent.-! 

a = Coefficient of density change per deg. cent. 
temperature change. For ideal gases a 
= 1/273 
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g = Acceleration of gravity = 980 cm. sec. 

H Vertical height of long horizontal plane in cm. 

v u/p = Kinematic viscosity of fluid at the aver- 

age temperature cm.’ sec.—! 
At = Temperature difference between surface and 
ambient fluid deg. cent. 

Equation (15) in a more compact form becomes 

w, = (1/K) (p99 KB a/p A)" p'? A t5/4 watts cm. 
(16) 

It is now interesting to observe that this is practically 

the equation derived by Lorenz"® for this case, to which 

Langmuir? has called attention. In our notation 

Lorenz equation is 

w. = 0.548 (c, g k?/u A T)*/4 p12 A 5/4 watt em.-?_ (17) 

where 7’ = Absolute ambient temperature deg. K. 

Here the fluid properties were taken for the ambient 

temperature while in our equation the average values 

are used. Our equation contains the coefficient of 

density change per deg. cent. instead of the reciprocal 

of absolute ambient temperature 7’. 

In Table VI the values of K, have been calculated 
from equation (14). As expected the values of the 
constant varies from one surface to the next since the 
data do not belong to any definite system of similar 
surfaces. The average value of the constant K, is 
1.46. Ifweassume equation (15) we obtain K = 1.35 
which is not greatly different from the value K = 1.82 
calculated by Lorenz. 


FREE CONVECTION FROM LARGE SURFACES 


A large surface is here defined. as one in which the 
film thickness is small compared with the characteristic 
dimension of the body. We will also limit the dis- 
cussion to moderate temperature differences and 
assume the relation 


A @ = kay. At watts per em. (18) 
The total watts convection is then given by 

W. = (A/B) kav. At watts (19) 
where 
A = Area of surface in em.? 
B= Effective film thickness in cm. 
k = Heat conductivity for the average of surface and 


ambient temperaturein wattcm.—deg. cent.-! 
At = Temperature difference in deg. cent. 
The effective film thickness is given by 
B =KD (k/ucy)” {v/[(ag At)? D32]}" em. 
where 
K = Experimental constant depending on the system 
of similar bodies under consideration 


(20) 


D_ = Characteristic linear dimension of body in em. 

k = Heat conductivity at average temperature watt 
em. deg. cent. 

uw == Viscosity of fluid at average temperature cm. 
gram sec.—! 


Cp = Specific heat at constant pressure for average 
temperature joule gram deg. cent. 
m = Experimental exponent 
16. L. Lorenz, Annder Physik, Vol. 13, p. 586, 1881. 
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Source 
and 
Surface 


Langmuir 
Polished 
Silver 

e 


Langmuir 
Calorized 
Copper 


Doherty 
Lamp 
Black 


Montsinger 
Lamp 
Black 

Oo 


Montsinger 
Polished 
Nickel 
x 


Griffiths 
and 
Davis 
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TABLE VI 
SUMMARY OF COLLECTED DATA ON FREE CONVECTION FROM VERTICAL PLANE SURFACESIN AIR AT 
: ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 
Watts 
Amp. ; Surface | Temp. Total Rad. Total Watts Watts 
Exposed Temp. | Temp. Diff. Watts Black Emis- Rad. Conv. Watts Ky 
Area te ts At percm.?! Body sivity | per cm.”| per cm.?| per em. assuming 
cm.” "C6 °G °C wy per cm.? E WR W, A@ At®4 ln =1/2 
27 §2. 25. O11 .018 .0140 .00025 0107 .0065 56. 2.19 
Disc. < bts 50. .028 .040 0150 .00060 .0274 .013 I 8 55 2.04 
19.1 cm. Diam. f 127. 100. .065 104 -O175 00182 0632 .028 lai 2.09 
286 sq. cm. ™ 227. 200. .156 322 .0220 .00710 149 .064 750. 2.12 
Sholay edos = 327. 300. . 260 Pt th .0265 .0190 .241 .104 1250. 2.18 
Bom NY 286 = RZ om) 5 427, 400. -38BK pall. Bz .0310 | .0425 342 151 1800. 2.21 
2 627. 500. .530 2.37 .0325 .0770 453 .200 2350 2.18 
. 627. 600. .670 3.82 -0395 +151 519 . 259 2970 2.40 
27 52. 25 .018 018s ae ly 44 .0031 0149 .0065 56. 1.58 
Disc. - fe es 5C. .037 .040 chne .0071 .0299 .013 133. 1.87 
19.1 cm. Diam. bs 127 100. .090 .104 Les: .0185 0710 .028 o15. 1.86 
286 sq. cm. a 227. 200. 233 322 .180 .0580 Lio .064 750. 1.80 
i= 17°em: = 327. 300. 420 .717 -182 otal 289 .104 1250. 1.76 
& 427. 400. 680 L.3f .185 254 .426 ASL 1800. 1.78 
527. 500. 99 Dinwidi .188 445 645 . 200 2350. 1.81 
Plate 20 3125 17.5 0073 00755 .0187 .000143 00179 .0041 36.5 1.29 
127 cm. X 127 cm. * 46.1 26.1 0127 0168 .0193 .000324 0123 .0062 60. 1.24 
16,100 sq. cm. 4 51.0 31.0 0153 0206 -0196 .000404 0149 .0075 75% 1.28 
A 55.2 35.2 0192 0238 .0198 .000470 0187 .0086 87. 1.18 
ee 56.3 36.3 0188 0263 .0200 .000495 0183 .0090 90. 1.25 
Plate 16.4 60.8 44.4 0532 0305 .90 .0275 -0257 .0110 Iz. AS 
2,100 sq, cm. 17.0 78.4 61.4 0798 .0445 i .0400 .0398 .0157 Liges 1.66 
25.4cm. High 18.1 97.8 79.7 116 .0667 . 0600 .0555 .0213 240. 1.64 
38.1 cm. Long 18.9 116.6 97.7 152 0922 & .0830 0690 .0270 310. 17 
1.27 cm. Thick 
30.0 42.6 12.6 0125 00893 .90 .00803 .0045 .0031 24,3 1.54 
Plate 32.7 55.2 22.5 0234 0161 i .0145 .0089 .0055 50. 1.61 
5,920 sq. cm. 25.6 55.2 29.6 0333 .0207 Ms .0186 0147 .0073 70. 1.36 
80 cm, High 28.5 67.2 38.7 0477 .0293 # .0264 -0213 .0100 98.0 1.32 
33.2 cm. Wide 31.0 82.5 51.5 0675 0418 ‘i .0377 .0298 .0137 140. 1.34 
2.7 em. Thick 29.7 90.6 60.9 0845 0513 £ .0462 -0383 .0166 Liz 1¢29) 
29.7 101.8 Gan he 102 0647 ¥ .0582 0440 .0200 206. 1.34 
23.2 36.9 13.7 . 000382 00576 .0033 27.0 1.34 
28.5 43.9 15.4 -00038 00703 .0037 31.0 1.26 
30.0 51.0 21.0 .00056 0101 .0051 45.5 1.29 
29.5 63.1 33.6 . 00099 0165 .0086 82.0 1.42 
33.5 83.6 50.1 .00180 .0280 -0135 135.0 1.38 
28.2 92.4 64.2 .00236 .0385 .0172 183. 1.36 
26.3 106.6 80.3 .00338 -0518 .0220 240. 1.32 
23.8 115.4 91.6 . 00396 0635 0252 286. 1.29 
25.0 117.8 92.8 .00420 0633 .0258 290. g batts 34 
Plate 27.0 128.8 101.8 .00503 0707 .0289 325. 1.32 
6,000 sq. cm. 24.3 134.4 110.1 .00558 -0821 .0313 360. ie25 
as above with less 25.6 144.2 118.6 .00645 . 0887 .0343 400. 1.29 
Edge and Leads 25.2 152.4 127.2 .00732 .099 .0371 430. 1.24 
covered 28.3 171.8 143.5 .00970 .114 .0430 500. 1.25 
22.6 175.1 152.5 .00996 124 0454 540. 1.24 
28.2 89 60.8 .02218 0355 .0162 172. 1.38 
25.3 56.6 31.3 .00088 0168 .0078 76. 1.29 
24.8 84.9 60.1 .0021 0362 .0158 168. 1.33 
24.7 67.4 42.7 .00127 0235 .0108 112 1.36 
28.7 338.5 309.8 0581 3847 .106 1300. 1.07 
30.7 272 241.3 .0315 -232 -O81 960. 1.18 
26.2 205 178.8 -O151 .147 .058 660. 1.29 
28.5 270.5 242.0 .0312 242 .079 970. 115: 
20. 30. 10. .00545 0113 .00220 
Short Cyl. sd 45. 25. 0146 .0339 .00570 
4.65 cm. High bs 70. 50. .0331 0797 .0124 
17.43 cm. Diam. 4 120. 106. 0838 .184 0274 
20. 30. 10. 00545 .00838 | .00220 
Short Cyl. = 45. 25. .0146 .0260 .00570 
8.0 cm. High * 70. 50. 0331 .0599 .0124 
17.43 cm. Diam y 120. 100. 0838 .0274 
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TABLE VI—continued 
SUMMARY OF COLLECTED DATA ON FREE CONVECTION FROM VERTICAL PLANE SURFACES IN AIR AT 
ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 
Watts 
Amp. Surface | Temp. Total Rad. Total Watts Watts 

Source Exposed Temp Temp. Diff. Watts Black Emis- Rad. Cony. Watts Ky 
and Area fg fs At percm.”| Body sivity | per cm.”| per cm.?| per cm. assuming 
Surface cm.” "© °C °O Wt per cm.” By tree We A¢ WRASSE: 

20. 30. 10. .0605 | .90 | .00545 | .00583 | .00220 1959 | 91.36 

Griffiths Short Cyl. a“ 45. 25. 0162 0146 .0180 | .00570 56.5 | 1.35 

and 15.2 cm. High ‘ 70. 50. 0368 .0331 .0428 | .0124 | 134. 1.35 

Davis 17.43 ecm. Diam. 120. 100. 0932 a 0838 .101 0274 315. 1.34 

BN Giessen ao 

20. 30. 10. 0605 | .90 00545 | .00424 | .00220 Dey Selle eh Gy7 

Griffiths Short Cyl. a 45. 25. 0162 a 0146 0134 00570 56.5 | 1.55 

and 28.8 cm. High 70. 50. 4 .0368 0331 0319 0124 134. 1.55 

Davis 17.43 cm. Diam. 120. | 100. “ds 0932 5 0838 0763 0274 315. 1.52 

Ave. 1.55 

I Average for all Surfaces....... 1.46 
vy = u/p = Kinematic viscosity of fluid for average equation (24) we obtain our equation (22). Thus for 
temperature cm.? sec. ideal gases the two methods of attack give the same 
a = Coefficient of density charge per deg. cent. for result but for liquids or imperfect gases the results will 


average temperature in deg. cent.-! 

g = Acceleration of gravity = 980 cm. sec.? 

At = Difference between surface and ambient tempera- 
ture deg. cent. 

nm = Experimental exponent for the system of similar 
bodies under consideration 

The coefficient @ is the coefficient in the familiar 


equation: 

p =p.(1+ at) gram. cm. at temperature ¢ deg. 
cent. (21) 

where 

po = density of fluid at 0 deg. cent. 


t = Fluid temp. deg. cent. 
a = 1/273 for the case of ideal gases and the values 
for liquids are available in Physical Tables. 
If we substitute equation (20) in (19) we obtain as 
the general expression for thin films and moderate 
temperature differences. 
W.= (Ak At/K D)[ (ag At)? D3/2/p] " (uw ep/k) ™ 
watts (22) 
Where no data are available on convection in liquids 
we are unable to determine the exponent m. Fortun- 
ately for ideal gases, this factor does not vary greatly 
from one gas to another and may therefore be neglected 
without seriously affecting the results. On _ this 
assumption we obtain for ideal gases 
W. = (Ak At/K, D)[ (ag At)! D32/p]" watts (23) 
Equation (22) is seen to be similar to the form of 
relation deduced from certain theoretical considerations 
by Davis’ which in our notation becomes 
W.=(AkAt/KD)[(S?qo Da At/k?|” (S v/k)’ (24) 
where S = pc, = specific heat per unit volume joule 
cm.~ deg. cent.—! 
For ideal gases we have from the kinetic theory k 
proportional to uc,. If we make these substitutions in 


17. A. H. Davis, Phil. Mag., Vol. 44, p. 938, 1922. 


be different. 

We obtain from the previous paper! the following 
approximation for air at atmospheric.pressure. In the 
heat conductivity equation we have here assumed the 
value of specific heat at 400 deg. k.instead of 300 deg. k. 
so as to obtain a better average value. 


y= p/p = T. 00% 10° Totten eq; (25) 
k = 3.46 X 10° T-7*4 watts per cm. per deg. cent. 
(26) 
We also have for air 
b Cp/k = 0.74 numeric (27) 


Large Horizontal Cylinder in Gases and Liquids. For 
this case we substitute D = Cyl. diam. in em.; 


K =2.12;n =1/2and m= 1/4 in equation (22) 
and obtain 
W. = 0.472 A [ (Mu p/k) (a g/D) }'"4 (1/v)2- ke A £84 


watts (28) 

For air we obtain the following relation by making use 
of the approximate equations (25), (26) and (27). 
W. = 0.000785. A (1/D)"* pt? (1/T cg.) 918 A £5/4 


watts (29) 
where 
A =aDL = Area in square cm. 
D = Cylinder diameter in em. 
p = Absolute air pressure in atmospheres 
T ag. = Average of cylinder and ambient absolute 


temperature deg. K 
At = Temperature difference deg. cent. 
As an example let us apply this equation to calculate the 
convection from the large cylinder 11.35 cm. diameter 
~and 152.5 em. long for the atmospheric pressure point. 
W. = 0.000785 x m X 11.385 X 152.5 (1/11.35)"4 
« 142 x (1/327. 9)9.K(85. 1) 54 = 295 
watts. 
The observed value given in the table for this length 
is 317 watts. Thus, the experimental value is 7 per cent 
high, which is not far from the probable error. 
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We see from equation (29) that for a constant tem- 
perature difference the convection will vary approxi- 
mately inversely as the 1 power of the average 
absolute temperature. Thus the convection per deg. 
cent. temperature difference will decrease slowly with 
rising ambient temperature. In the previous paper! 
an oversight was made in section V under Effect of 

Ambient Temperature. Here the experiments were 
tested by calculating the film thickness for the high and 
low ambient temperatures from the observed convection. 
These calculations showed that the film thickness in- 
creased with increasing ambient temperature as was 
required by the theory, and therefore, the agreement 
wasconsidered satisfactory. Nowtheheat conductivity 
increases with the temperature but not quite so fast as 
the film thickness increases and, therefore, the convection 
per deg. cent. should decrease with increasing ambient 
temperature whereas, the experiments showed an in- 
creased convection per deg. cent. for the high ambient 
temperature. Thus the Oven Tests are contrary to the 
previous as well as the present theory. It is probable 
that extraneous convection currents were the cause of 
the trouble. 

Long Vertical Cylinder in Ideal Gases. For this 
case we have only the data by Griffiths and Davis on a 
single large cylinder. We have, therefore, had to rely 
solely on the variation of convection with temperature 
to determine the exponent » and constant K, of equa- 
tion (23). The values obtained in Table IV are n 
= 2/3 and K, = 8.65 and substituting in (23) gives 


W,. = 0.116 A (ag)? (1/v)?2" k A # watts (30) 
For air we obtain 
W. = 0.00166 Ap??? (1/T,.)°° A #3 watts (31) 


From this equation we observe that for this system 
of similar figures the convection per unit area is inde- 
pendent of the size. 

Large Spheres in Ideal Gases. Here the available 
data are meager and unsatisfactory. Until further 
data are available we will take n = 1/2 and K,; = 2.0 
in equation (23) and obtain 


W.=0.5A (ag/D)"* (1/v)!2 k A t*/4 watts (32) 
For air we obtain 
W, = 0.00088 A (1/D)*/4 pt? (1/T ang.) 9°18 A t5/4 
watts (33) 


A comparison of this equation with the corresponding 
equation (29) fora horizontal cylinder shows that for the 
same diameter the convection per unit area is approxi- 
mately the same in both cases. 

Large Vertical Plane Surfaces in Ideal Gases. Here 
we have taken the available data on mongrel types 
of vertical plane surfaces and assumed that they 
can be roughly correlated by a vertical plane surface 
whose horizontal length is large compared with the 
vertical height and of small thickness. In this manner 
we obtained n = % and K, =1.46. If we make 
these substitutions in equation (23) and let D = H, 
the vertical height of our ribbon surface in cm. we obtain 

W. = 0.685 A (ag/H)'4 (1/v)'27 k At/4 watts (34) 
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For air we then obtain 
W,. = 0.00121 A (1/H)"4 p'?? (1/T ang.) A t5/4 
watts (35) 
It is well to emphasize the fact that these equations 
can only be used as approximations in engineering 
calculations. In working up the available data for 
Table VI it was found that for each type of surface the 
convection per unit area could be represented by an 
equation containing a single value of the constant and 
the 5/4 power of the temperature difference. Under 
these conditions the method of dimensions shows us 
that the convection per unit area must also vary 
inversely as the 14 power of the size factor for strictly 
similar surfaces. There is of course, no inherent reason 
why the exponent should remain the same over a great 
range in either size or temperature but the fact that for 
horizontal cylinders the exponent changes only slightly 
over the tremendous range of sizes and temperatures 
covered by the various experiments makes it appear 
probable that the same will hold for other systems 
of similar figures such as spheres similar rectangular, 
circular disks, similar short vertical cylinders, ete. 
The values of the constants K, for the different systems 
which have the same exponent have been gathered 
together below for comparison. 
1. Long horizontal cylinders mo /2eK v= Aen0 
2. Spheres W'S /E/2 Ry) 2 208 
3. Langmuir, 19.1-cm. disk in- 
serted in one end of short 
insulating cylinder 24 em. 
diam. by 12.5 cm. deep. 
Here the characteristic di- 
mension has been taken as 
the square root of the hot 
area 
4. Griffiths and Davis rectan- 
gular plate 127 em. x 127 
em., back and edged cov- 
ered by 7.8 cm. thick 
covering 
5. Doherty rectangular plate 
25.4 em. high, 38.1 cm. 
long, 1.27 em. thick n 
6. Montsinger rectangular plate 
80 em. high by 33.2 em. 
wide and 2.7 cm. thick 
with tapered edges and cer- 
tain edge coverings n 
7. Griffiths and Davis short 
vertical cylinder 17.43 em. 
diam. by 4.65 em. high 
with 7.62 cm. high caps on 
top and bottom m= bf2: Kn = 0.976 
8. Griffiths and Davis short 
vertical cylinder 17.43 em. 
diam. by 8.0 ecm. high, 
lower cap 7.62 cm. high, 
uppercap15.24cem.high m» =1/2;K, = 1.18 


I 
— 
& 
BS 

I 
= . 
for) 
02) 


1/2; K; = 1.82 
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9. Griffiths and Davis short 
vertical cylinder 17.48 cm. 
diam. by 15.2 cm. high 
upper and lower caps each 
7.62 high 

10. Griffiths and Davis short 
vertical cylinder 17.43 cm. 
diam. by 28.8 cm. high up- 
per and lower caps each 
7.62 em. high 


n= Li2s Ky eet ed 


= Let, = eb. 5b 


Avg. of 10 values, Kya 54 


Each of the above 10 surfaces belongs to a different 
system of similar surfaces in which the convection per 
unit area varies approximately as the 5/4 power of the 
temperature difference but each system requires a 
different value for the constant. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, it is not possible to 
determine the convection from a transformer tank from 
experiments on a rectangular plate or from the convec- 
tion data obtained on a long ribbon surface of the same 
vertical height. Accurate calculations of convection 
can only be expected when the exponent 7 and constant 
K, is known for one, of a similar line of tanks of various 
sizes. Corrugated cylindrical tanks will be similar, 
when for each size, the ratio of diameter to height, 
depth of corrugations to height, size of flange to height, 
etc., are the same. ; 

Elliptical or rectangular tanks each belong to a 
separate line of similar tanks. Montsinger’s'® tests on 
convection from transformer tanks bring out the kinds 
of variations to be expected for three different types of 
tank. 

The fact that we cannot expect accurate calculations 
of convection from large surfaces of various types from 
a single equation does not mean that it is not desirable 
to take an equation such as (35) and use it as an 
approximation for engineering calculations, where a 
closer approximation is not available. For such work, 
Montsinger has proposed the following equation for air. 

W. = 0.000217 Ap! A ¢5/4 watts (36) 
Here the convection per unit area is taken independent 
of the height of surface. 

For surfaces over 100cm. high the approximate 
equation suggested by Griffiths and Davis for air at 
atmospheric pressure gives 

W,. = 0.000205 A A ¢5/4 watts (37) 

For a surface 100 em. high and an average of surface 
and ambient temperature of 350 deg. our equation 
(35) gives 

W. = 0.000186 Ap! A t5/4 watts (38) 

The constant in equation (36) was obtained by Mont- 
singer from tests on the vertical rectangular surface 
80 cm. high by 33.2 em. wide. The constant in equa- 
tion (37) was obtained by Giffiths and Davis from the 


18. V. M. Montsinger, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXV, 
Part I, p. 606, 1916 
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long vertical cylinder 17.43 cm. diameter and 273.5 
em. high by forcing the convection to follow the 5/4 
power of the temperature difference. The constant in 
equation (38) was obtained from averaging the column 
of figures in Table VI. By giving different weights to 
the various experiments we could obtain a considerably 
larger or smaller value of the constant. In this con- 
nection, tests on a series of similar surfaces such as 
large cylindrical tanks would be of considerable interest 
and value. Highly polished surfaces should be used 
so as to reduce the uncertainties involved in the radia- 
tion corrections. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The more general expression for the effective 
film thickness, here developed, is seen to be superior to 
the simpler expression of the previous paper since the 
resulting equations account accurately for the con- 
vection from large and small bodies at both high and 
low temperature differences. 

(2) The general expression for the effective film 
thickness obtained by the method of dimensions for 
free convection is 

B=KD<(k/mc,)” {v/[(ag At)? D32]}2em. (39) 
where K = Experimental constant depending on the 


system of similar bodies under considera- — 


tion 

D = Characteristic linear dimension of body 
in em. 

k = Heat conductivity at average tempera- 


ture watt’ em.-deg. cent.* 

wu = Viscosity of fluid at avg. temp. cm.— 

gram. sec. 

Cc» = Specific heat at const. pressure for avg. 
temp. joule gram.—! deg. cent.— 

m = Experimental exponent 

v= u/p = Kinematic viscosity of fluid for 
average temperature cm.? sec. 

a = Coefficient of density change per deg. 
cent. for average temperature in deg. 
cent.~, for ideal gases a = 1/273 

g = Acceleration of gravity = 980 cm. sec? 

At = Difference between surface and ambient 
temperature deg. cent. 

nm = Experimental exponent for the system of 
similar bodies under consideration. 

(8) When dealing with zdeal gases the first factor in 
equation (39) can be neglected since it does not vary 
greatly from one gas to another. Under these condi- 
tions we write the effective film thickness 

B=K,D {v/[(ag At"? D32]}" em, (40) 

(4) The free convection from a long horizontal cylin- 

der in gases and liquids is given by 
W,. =2rLAo¢/loge [(2B + D)/D] watts (41) 


where L = Length of cylinder in cm. 
A g = Thermal conduction in watts per cm. 
D = Diameter of cylinder in cm. ; 


B- = Film thickness in em. from eq. (39) 


7 


Feb. 1924 


A sufficiently close approximation is usually obtained by 
taking n = 4; K =2.12 and m = \% in equation 
(39). 

(5) The free convection from a long vertical cylinder 
in gases is given by equation (41) and the film thickness 
by equation (40). The meager available data give 

He == AON Fg 33. OD 

(6) The free convection from a sphere in gases is 

given by 

W.=27Ag/(1/D—1/(2B + D)] watts (42) 
and the film thickness by equation (40) in which 

Moe = 16 and Ky =2.02 

(7) For large surfaces the body size will usually 
be small compared with the film thickness and the 
shape conductance will then take the simple form 
S =A/B. For moderate temperature differences we 
may also take A g = k.,. At. Under these conditions 
our general expression for free convection becomes 

ere CA NG Te) (ie Cafe) 
[(ag At)1/2 D3l2/p\” watts (43) 

For ideal gases we may omit the first factor without 
great error and obtain 

W. =(AkAt/K,D) [(ag At)? D32/y]" 


watts (44) 


(8) For a large long horizontal cylinder in gases and 
liquids we take K = 2.12; n =1/2 andm= 4% in 
equation (43). 

For the convection in air we obtain 


ee OU oo. (ai) 9 LIL gop.) 

At/4 watts (45) 
where4 =72DL = Area in square cm. 

D_ = Cylinder diam. in cm. 

L = Length of long cylinder in cm. 

p = Absolute air pressure in atmospheres 

T avg. = Average of cylinder and ambient abso- 

lute temperature deg. K 
At = Temperature difference deg. cent. 


(9) For a large long vertical cylinder in gases we take 
n = 2/3 and K= 8.65 in equation (44) 
For air we obtain the following approximation 
W,. =0.00166A p?? (1/T'axg.)°°*> A #3 watts 
(46) 
(10) For large spheres in gases we take 
n = \% and K, = 2.0 in equation (44) 
For air we then obtain the following approximation 
W.. = 0:00088 A (1/D)* oY? (1 / Tages)? 
A t/4 watts (47) 
(11) For a long thin vertical plane surface (ribbon 
surface) in gases we may take as an approximation 
n = 4% and K, = 1.46 in equation (44). We also 
take D equal to the vertical height Hin cm. For air 
we then obtain 
Woeew= 000121 A (1/8)* of (1/7 ,.)°3 
A t*/4 watts (48) 
(12) The more general theory of the present paper 
shows that free convection tests can not be used as a 
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primary method of obtaining heat conductivities. The 
method however, is still of interest where an approxi- 
mate value of the heat conductivity already exists. 
Below the heat conductivities have been recalculated 
by this method. 

No. 12 

Transil Oil k = 0.0017 (1 — 0.0026 ¢) watt em.— °C. 
Toluene k = 0.0015 (1— 0.0029) “ a e 
Glycerine k = 0.0033 (1— 0.003882) “ by 
Aniline k = 0.0020 (1— 0.0018%) “ = 
CCl, k = 0.0012 (1— 0.00381)  “ é sg 
Olive Oil k = 0.0016 (1+ 0.00552) “ ¢ s 
The value for olive oil should not be given much weight, 
due to the large uncertainty concerning the viscosity. 
The present method gives, excepting olive oil, negative 
temperature coefficients, whereas, the method of the 
previous paper gave positive values. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his thanks 
to Mr. V. M. Montsinger for his valuable criticism of 
the first paper which brought out the limitations 
of the previous theory and stimulated the present work. 
The writer is also indebted to Mr. R. E. Doherty for 
the use of his unpublished data on convection from 
plane surfaces. 


Discussion 


V. M. Montsinger: About ten years ago or something over, 
Dr. Langmuir published his first paper on the film theory, in 
which he showed the remarkable agreement between the test 
results and calculations, at high temperatures, principally from 
100 up to 1000 degrees. I could never get satisfactory results 
at temperatures below 100 degrees, which is a very important 
field for electric apparatus, especially transformers, generators 
and motors, and in fact, Dr. Langmuir himself agreed with me 
that the film theory did not check exactly at these low tempera- 
tures, and there was some factor that was not exactly known. 
Now, fortunately, Mr. Rice has shown us the method to use and 
has introduced a factor that takes care of the discrepancies. 


For the first time I feel that we really understand the phenom- 
ena of free convection in air for both small and large tempera- 
ture differences. The solution of this has been made possible 
principally by the use of the apparently little used and little 
understood ‘“‘Method of Dimensions.” 

It will be worth while to say a few words as to what the 
Method of Dimensions is and how it is used. Method of 
dimensions simply means that each factor such as air density, 
viscosity, conductivity, temperature rise, ete., that affects the 
rate of transfer of heat from a heated surface to the air is ex- 
pressed in terms of the dimensions of the body like L for the 
length and L’ for the volume or T for time or @ for temperature 
rise. For instance, density is represented by mass M, divided 
by the volume L*. Conductivity is represented by the heat, 
H, divided by the factors of length, L, time 7, and temperature 
drop @. In Mr. Rice’s equation (1), each factor to start out 
with has its particular exponent of say, x, y, 2, or n, ete’ In 
equation (2) the dimensional equivalents are substituted for the 
factors themselves such as density, viscosity, ete., but the 
equation retains its original exponents. By equating the value 
of the exponents for length, mass, time, heat, and temperature 
and solving the simultaneous equations any exponent may be 
expressed in terms of some particular one, like, say n or m. 
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Having obtained the relationship between the letters repre- 
senting the exponents, the exponents of each factor in equation 
(1) ean now be expressed in the same terms as for instance; n or 
3n 


5 It happens however, that all but one can be expressed 


in terms of n, the remaining one being 2. 


The numerical value for anyone of these exponents must, of 
course, be obtained by experimental test. But after we have 
determined the value of, say n, for one factor like the variation 
in loss with air density, we also have the solution for the correct 
exponents for all the other factors because they are also ex- 
pressed in terms of n. In other words if we find that loss is 
proportional to the square root of the air density in which case 
n equals 144, we know how the loss is affected by a change in each 
of the other factors such as viscosity, temperature rise, or 
dimensions of the object. Thus by taking advantage of what 
the method of dimensions ean tell us we greatly reduce the num- 
ber of experiments which have to be tried in order to determine 
the law for the system of similar bodies under consideration. 
This is where the Method of Dimensions comes in and serves as 
a very useful tool. 


In addition to the value of the correct exponent for tempera- 
ture rise, that is, whether the loss is proportional to temperature 
rise raised to the 5/4 or some other power, there has been a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the correct value of the 
exponent for air density. In other words, does the loss vary as 
the density raised to the 14 or 2/3 power or some other power? 
The value of exponential values claimed by different investi- 
gators has been from about 2/5 to 2/3 or 34. J have never made 
any accurate laboratory tests to determine this but from my 
experience in testing transformer tanks having different shapes 
of surfaces at different altitudes I have found that the value of 
1% checks best the observed values. 


In regard to the convection loss varying as the temperature 
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rise raised to the 5/4 power I have been quite certain for several 
years that this exponential value is about correct. 

As mentioned before since the Method of Dimensions shows. 
a definite relationship between the exponents for the different 
factors if we are certain of one we know also what the others. 
should be. I note with a great deal of interest that according 
to the Method of Dimensions if the 5/4 power is correct ex- 
ponent for temperature rise it requires that the exponent must 
be % for air density. I believe therefore that Mr. Rice has. 
proven beyond a reasonable doubt that loss by free convection 
in air should vary as the square root of the barometric pressure 
especially for large vertical surfaces. 

As to the effect of height of plane on loss by convection my 
experience has been that for heights over three or four feet the: 
affect of height is very small. I had occasion some two or three. 
years ago to test the efficiency of different shapes of corrugations 
having a uniform (unity) vertical surface temperature gradient. 
These tests showed that the convection loss for a height of 72 in. 
was only about 3 per cent less than the loss for the same corru- 
gations 36 in. in height. In other words the convection de- 
creased roughly 1 per cent for each foot increase in height over 
3 ft. In fact in practise I have never made any decrease in loss. 
per unit area of corrugations (where most of the heat is carried 
away by convection) for heights over three or four feet. 

Griffeths and Davis referred to in the paper found that the loss. 
by convection per unit area was approximately the same for 
heights ranging from about 23 in. to 104 in. although they found 
that the value of the exponent inereased slightly over 5/4 for 
the higher surfaces. However for heights under about one foot 
they found that height had a very decided effect on the loss 
by convection. This is as it should be according to the factor 
H Yin the method of dimensions. 

C. W. Rice: There is just one thing which I would like to 
emphasize in closing the discussion and that is the need of more 
data on the free convection from various families of similar 
figures such as spheres, short cylinders, etc. 


‘The Magnetic Properties 


of the Ternary Alloys Fe-Si-C 
BY T. D. YENSEN 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
Research Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Review of the Subject.—The variations in the magnetic 
properties of tron and iron-alloys, even of supposedly constant 
composition, has been puzzling to the users and investigators of 
ferro-magnetic materials ever since the introduction of such materials 
for electrical apparatus. The author started to investigate this 
problem over ten years ago at the University of Illinois, and has 
continued it at the Westinghouse Research Laboratory since 1916, 
concentrating on tron and tron-silicon alloys. While the results 
obtained do not eliminate 100 per cent of the difficulties, they go a 
long way in that direction. 

Tt has been found that carbon is largely responsible for the varia- 
tions, because of the fact that amounts so small as previously to be 
regarded as traces—tess than 0.01 per cent—remain dissolved in the 
tron in the solid state, even after slow cooling, and have a tremendous 
influence on the magnetic properties. Of much less effect is carbon 
precipitated as pearlite. free cementite and graphite, the effect being 
in the order named. If the effect of dissolved carbon be represented 
by 100, the effect of carbon as pearlite is 16.5, of carbon as Fe3 C 
2.25, and of carbon as graphite nearly nil. The form assumed by 


carbon—aside from the carbon in solution—depends largely on the 
silicon content, and can best be explained by referring to Fig. 29. 

Besides carbon, it has been found that the grain size has a large 
and definite influence on the magnetic properties due to the accom- 
panying inter-crystalline amorphous cement that may be regarded as 
an impurity similar to other inter-crystalline impurities. 


The detrimental effect of sulphur, phosphorus and manganese 
on pure tron is in the order named, while phosphorous has a bene- 
ficial effect on high silicon alloys. 


The evidence obtained is to the effect thai the increased reluctivity. 
coercive force, or hysteresis loss due to carbon and other impurilies 
that are precipitated combined with iron—including in this class 
the inter-crystalline cement—is caused by the inherent corresponding 
property of these precipitated impurities. 

Regarding the tremendous effec! of carbon in solution, it is sug- 
gested that this is due to the entering of carbon into the more or less 
stable equilibrium arrangement of the ferro-magnetic structure, 
upsetting this equilibrium arrangement. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE superiority of silicon-steel over ordinary iron 
for magnetic purposes was discovered by Had- 
field in 1899.1 
The steel—containing 4 per cent silicon—was first 
used commercially in England in 1903? and immediately 
proved a decided success. 


The first patent in the United States? on silicon steel 
was granted Hadfield on December 1, 1903, but it was 
not until 1906 that the first transformer was built in 
this country using the new steel. Since that time sili- 
con steel has been used almost exclusively for trans- 
formers, both here and abroad, with an enormous 
saving in energy, and it is still without a competitor, 
in spite of the many investigations‘ made for the purpose 
of discovering one. However, the 4 per cent silicon 
steel of today is much better, magnetically, than Had- 
field’s original steel, due to improvements in manufac- 
turing processes, in raw materials and in methods of heat 
treatment. Roughly speaking, the hysteresis loss 
is only one-half and the maximum permeability is at 


1. Barrett, Brown & Hadfield; Sci. Trans. Royal Dublin Soe. 
VII, Ser. 2, part 4, Jan. 1900. 

Journal Inst. Elec. Engrs. Vol. 31, p. 674, (1902). 

2. Hadfield: History of the Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, 
Proc. Inst. Mech. Engrs., Feb. 8, 1915, p. 332. 

Yensen: The Development of Magnetic Materials, Elect. 
Journal 18, p. 93, March 1921. 

3. U.S. Patent No. 745,829. 

4, See: Trans. A. I. E. E., 34, p. 2455 et seq. Oct. 1915, 
Historical Review. Bull’s 72 and 83. Eng. Exp. Stn. Univ. of 
Ill., Historical Reviews. 

Presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 4-8, 1924. 


least twice that of Hadfield’s steel, but these improve- 
ments were largely accomplished prior to 1910. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the average improvement—as 
far as can be gatnered—has been approximately 10 
per cent, and this improvement has been due more 
to minor improvements in the heat-treatment than to 
refinements in composition. 


RESUME OF PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 


The effect of the ordinary impurities on the magnetic 
properties of iron and. iron alloys has not to any great 
extent formed the main object of systematic scientific 
investigations. The most probable reason for this is 
that the factors influencing the magnetic properties are 
too numerous and were not sufficiently well known to 
enable the investigators to eliminate the undesirable 
variables. The objects have rather been to determine 
the magnetic properties of alloys of iron with elements 
that will, or may, bestow decidedly new and useful 
properties upon the iron, and to disregard the effect 
of such incidental impurities as usually occur in com- 
mercially pure iron of the best grades. Hadfield’, 
for example, used Swedish charcoal iron as the base 
for his investigations and prepared his alloys under 
commercial conditions. Burgess and Aston® on the 
other hand attempted to get away from this uncertainty 
and were the first to use electrolytic iron as the base 
for their alloys. Unfortunately, however, the prep- 


5. Barrett, Brown & Hadfield: Sci. Trans. Royal Dublin 
Soc. VII. Ser. 2, Part. 4, Jan. 1900. 

Journal, Inst. Elect. Engrs. 31, p. 674, (1902). 

6. Trans. Am. Electrochem, Soc. XV. p. 369, 1909. 

Chem. & Met. Engr. Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 1910. 
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TABLE I 
PROGRESS MADE IN RECENT YEARS a 
Coercive Force Hysteresis Loss 
gilberts per cm. ergs per cc. per ~* 
Year Investigator Kind of Maximum 
Material used Permeability For For For For 
Bmaz = 10000 | Bmaz = 15000 | Bmax = 10000 | Bmaz = 15000 
1900 Hadfield Sw. Char. Iron 4,000 0.920 1.00 abt. 2700 abt. 5500 
1900 Hadfield 2% per cent Si-Iron 5,100 0.72 0.79 “~ "2200 “~~ 4700 
1901 Gumlich & Schmidt | Wrought Iron 8,350 0.60 
1903 Baker 4.9 per cent Si-Iron a2 20245 “ 6200 
1910 Terry Electrolytic Iron 11,000 
1912 Gumlich & Goerens | 0.4 per cent Si-Sheets 11,600 0.54 
1912 Gumlich & Goerens | 4.0 per cent Si-Sheets 9,400 
1912 Paglianti 1.75 per cent Si-Iron 0.60 0.75 1650 3500 
1914 Yensen Pure Vacuum Iron 19,000 0.29 813 1640 
1915 Yensen 0.15 per cent Si- 66,500 0.09 0.16 286 916 
Vacuum Iron 
1915 Yensen 3.40 per cent Si- 63,300 0.08 0.15 280 1025 


Vacuum Iron 


*1000 ergs/cub. cm./cycle = 0.80 watts/kg. at 60 cycles for 4% Si-Steel (Sp. Gr. 7.5) and = 0.76 watts/kg. for pure F e (Sp. Gr. 7.9). 


arations were made under conditions (a Hoskins 
carbon plate furnace) that reintroduced carbon in 
varying amounts into their alloys and they conse- 
quently lost the advantage they had in using a pure 
base. When the writer started his investigations in 
1912 he took advantage of the results of Burgess & 
Aston and prepared his alloys in a vacuum furnace in 
such a way that carbon was not reintroduced to any 
appreciable extent, with the result’ that the magnetic 
properties obtained, both for pure iron and for iron- 
silicon alloys, were far superior to those obtained by 
previous investigators. This improvement is shown 
in Table I, reproduced from previous publications.® 
The results for pure iron were later confirmed by 
Gumlich, using Fischer electrolytic iron and vacuum 
treatment.?® 


In these cases, the efforts were concentrated on 
eliminating and on keeping away the impurities, but 
in spite of these efforts it was impossible to obtain 
consistent results and to duplicate results. Not having 


7. Univ. of Ill. Engr. Exp. Sta. Bull’s 72, 77, 83, 95, 1914-17. 


8. Bull. No. 83, p. 44, Eng. Exp. Stn. Univ. of Ill. and Trans. 
A. I. EH. E. 34, p. 2601 (1915). It may be mentioned that the 
last two values of maximum permeability probably are too high, 
as mentioned in the above papers, due to errors in the Burrows 
method of testing, when large compensating currents have to be 
used, so that the true maximum permeability probably isin 
the neighborhood of 40,000 instead of 60,000. 


9. Wissensehaftliche Abhandlungen der Physitkal. Tech. 
Reichsanstalt, Berlin, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1918, & Vol. V, No. 2, 1922. 
ETZ 36, pp. 675-77, 691-94, 1915. 

Phys. Zeitschr. 19, pp. 484-36, 1918. 

ETZ, Nos. 26 and 27, 1919. 

Stahl u. Hisen, 41, p. 1249-54, 1921. 

For a rod sample of electrolytic iron cut from a cathode sheet 
and annealed in a vacuum furnace at 1000 deg. cent. Gumlich 
obtained the very low coercive force of He = 9.115 gilberts/cm. 
after subjecting it to a magnetizing force of H = 150,.a value 
that has not been obtained for fused electrolytic iron, the lowest 
value being H, = 0.15 (See Table 4). However, a value of 
H, = 0.10 for B = 15,000 was obtained by the writer in 1915 
for ring samples of 3.0 per cent F e-Si alloys. (See: University 
of Illinois Eng. Exp. Sta. Bulletin No. 83, p. 67 Table 13, or 
Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 34, p. 2664, Table 10). 


control over some of the most important factors, and— 
what was worse—not even knowing what they were, it 
was evidently useless to attempt to determine the effect 
of impurities that might produce changes far less than 
the changes caused by the uncontrollable impurities. 
Aside from the usual impurities, the question of grain 
size enters as an important factor affecting the mag- 
netic properties. Ruder has found, in the case of 
silicon steel that the larger the grain size the better the 
magnetic properties; he also showed how the grain size 
could be increased, by cold deformation followed by 
high temperature annealing, without, however, being 
able definitely to control it. 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


When, in 1916, the writer transferred his activities 
to the Research Laboratory of the Westinghouse 
Company and there tried to duplicate the results 
previously obtained at the University of [Illinois, 
difficulties were encountered. The results for pure 
iron checked fairly well but not so for the iron-silicon 
alloys (Fig. 1). The magnetic properties were gener- 
ally very much inferior and the more so the higher the 
silicon content; furthermore, the results varied depend- 
ing upon the grade of silicon used in spite of the fact 
that chemical analysis of the alloys revealed no con- 
sistent differences. After a great deal of experimenta- 
tion on 4 per cent Fe-Si alloys, it was found that 
annealing under oxidizing conditions at a temperature 
of 950-1100 deg. greatly improved the magnetic prop- 
erties, while annealing in vacuum, hydrogen or nitrogen 
had no such beneficial effect (Figs. 2, 3,4). By apply- 
ing this method of heat treatment to the original 
series of Fe-Si alloys it was found that all of the alloys 
were susceptible to the treatment. Some responded 
very quickly (an hour or two at 1100 deg.) while others 
were much more resistant (requiring 8 to 10 hours) but 
in all cases, the maximum permeability reached 20,000- 
35,000 and the hysteresis loss 400-550 ergs per cu. em. 
per cycle for B = 10,000 gauss (Figs. 5 and 6). Fur- 

10. A.I.M. E. Trans. 1913, p. 2805. 
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thermore, it was found that commercial 2 and 4 per 
cent silicon steels could be improved to nearly the same 
extent as the laboratory prepared alloys (Fig. 7). 
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Analysis of the gases given off during the annealing 
confirmed the suspicion that carbon was being elimi- 
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nated and quantitative tests revealed some relation- 
ship between the magnetic properties and the amount 
of carbon eliminated (Figs. 8, 9 and 10). It was con- 
cluded that elimination of carbon was the cause of the 
improvements, although direct evidence in the way of 
chemical analysis of the annealed test pieces was not 
yet obtainable for the reason that the methods avail- 
able were not sufficiently accurate for this purpose, 
bearing in mind that 0.05 per cent means high carbon. 
On account of the great importance attributed to car- 
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bon a new method was developed for carbon analysis" 
whereby the sample to be analyzed could be heated 
first to 600 deg. in vacuum and then to 1100 deg. in 
oxygen, and the resulting CO, frozen out ina liquid 
air trap and measured by the pressure exerted when 
evaporated into a known evacuated volume (Fig. 11). 
An accuracy of + 0.0001 per cent was obtainable by 
this method and this furnished the means for getting 
the desired data. 

11. Carbon in Iron, Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc. 37, p. 
227, 1920. 
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A number of samples of 2 per cent and 4 per cent 
silicon steels variously decarbonized, were tested and 
analyzed for carbon. The results completely verified 
the expectations, the curves for hysteresis loss vs. 
carbon content having the equation (see Fig. 12). 

Wi, = 5870'xX Co 
for 4 per cent Si steel, and 
W,, = 9650 x C?-498 
for 2 per cent Si steel. 
These equations forming the first approximation to 
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the true relationship between the magnetic properties 
and carbon, would, if correct for all carbon contents, 
lead to the startling conclusion that zero carbon should 
correspond to zero hysteresis loss and that carbon is 
the only factor affecting the magnetic properties, as 
none of the other impurities, nor the structural charac- 
teristics,.were considered in plotting the above data. 
Before drawing such sweeping conclusions, however, 
it was deemed advisable to get more reliable data, to 
use test samples in the form of rings, and to determine 
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carefully the effect of impurities like sulphur, phosphorus 
and manganese. 

In order to cover the range of probable silicon con- 
tents it was decided to investigate the four series: 0, 2, 4, 
and 6percentsilicon. Theeffect of sulphur, phosphorus 
and manganese was investigated for the 0 and 4 per 
cent alloys only. 

A description of the method of magnetic testing and 
of the general procedure will be found in the appendices 
to this paper. 

FIRST SERIES: 0 PER CENT SILICON 
The effect of carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese and 
grain size on the magnetic properties of pure iron. 
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A large number of samples were prepared both{with 
and without additions of carbon. Analyses of ingots 
made from electrolytic iron with no other ingredients 
added are as follows: 

C —0.005—0.020 per cent 
S —0.001—0.026 per cent 
Sz —0.020—0.030 per cent 
Mn —0.001—0.002 per cent 
P —0.002—0.005 per cent — 
The variations in sulphur content have been found to 
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be due to the degree of care with which the electrolyte 
was washed off the electrolytic iron before charging it 
into the furnace and the variations in carbon to the 
degree to which the graphite parts of the furnace had 
been baked out at the time the ingot was made. From 
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this, it is apparent that it is practically impossible to 
prepare samples entirely free from all incidental 
impurities and furthermore, it is also very difficult 
to prepare a set of samples in which the incidental 
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impurities are constant!2, On these accounts, it 
became necessary at first to obtain an approximate 
relationship between carbon and the magnetic pro- 
perties by ignoring the incidental impurities (0.01— 
0.026 per cent S, 0.002—0.005 per cent P, and 0.001— 
0.002 per cent Mn), then to use this relationship to 
determine the effect of sulphur, using different samples, 
containing up to 0.10 per cent S, as this element ap- 
peared to be the second most important, and then to use 
these two approximate relationships to determine the 
effects of phosphorus and manganese, again using two 
other sets of samples, one containing up to 0.14 per cent 
P and the other up to 0.60 per cent Mn. Having done 
this, the effect of carbon was re-determined making 
use of the approximate effect of S, P and Mn, just 
found. This second approximation for the effect of 
carbon was then used to re-determine the effects of 
S, P and Mn. This process was repeated until the 
last determination checked the previous one. To go 
through this process for all the various magnetic 
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characteristics would be a very laborious task and it is 
fortunate that this is unnecessary. A large amount of 


- data collected during the last 10 years have shown that 


the hysteresis loss can be used as a measure of the 
magnetic quality, and it was therefore decided to 
limit the computations to the hysteresis loss, using for 
this purpose the loss for B = 10,000 gauss, as deter- 
mined ballistically, in ergs per cu. cm. per cycle. 
However, additional data in regard to permeability 
and reluctivity are given in Appendix 8 with no cor- 
rections made for incidental impurities. The original 
data are given in Tables IV-VII. inclusive in Appendix 5. 

The final calculations in regard to hysteresis loss have 
been plotted in Figs. 18, 14 and 15. From these 


12. Since the completion, about two years ago, of the experi- 
mental work upon which this paper is based, high frequency 
induction furnaces have been installed, and this, in conjunction 
with a more careful preparation of the electrolytic iron, has to a 
large extent eliminated these variables, so that we now can 
prepare ingots with 0.005 per cent C and 0,004 per cent S, the. 
variations being only + 0.001 per cent. 
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eurves it will 
small effect, 


be seen that manganese has a very 


W, = 1000 X Mn 
For such small amounts of Mn as occur incidentally, 
namely 0.001—0.002 per cent, the effect of Mn is to 
raise the hysteresis loss only 1—2 ergs. However, as 
the Mn content is increased the effect on the hysteresis 
loss increases in proportion so that for 0.5 per cent Mn 
the increase in the loss is 500 ergs. 

Phosphorus acts very differently from manganese. 
For low amounts (up to 0.015 per cent) the hysteresis 
loss increases in accordance with the formula: 

W '=13;0005. 7, 

but from this point on (0.015 per cent) the effect re- 
mains constant (200 ergs) even up to 0.14 per cent. For 
the incidental amounts of P (0.008—0.005 per cent) the 
effect is to increase the loss by 25—65ergs. Thiseffect 
of phosphorus indicates solubility of P up to 0.015 per 
cent, followed by precipitation of P as a non-magnetic 
compound of Fe for larger amounts. 

Sulphur again acts like manganese, only to a much 
greater degree. 

W, = 18,000 x S 
Up to the limit of the present investigation, namely 0.1 
per cent S, sulphur thus is very effective in increasing 
the hysteresis loss, even in the incidental amounts of 
<0.026 per cent, for which case the increase in loss is 
470 ergs. 

The previous cases have been investigated partly for 
the purpose of determining what corrections are neces- 
sary due to the incidental impurities in order to deter- 
mine the effect of carbon. On account of the slight 
effects of P and Mn these latter are disregarded and the 
effect of S only is taken into account. Figs. 14 and 15 
show the effect of carbon. For carbon contents below 
0.006 per cent, and disregarding for the present the 
effect of grain structure, carbon should increase the 
hysteresis loss in accordance with the formula: 

W;, = 220,000 x C 

Between 0.006 and 0.010 per cent-C, the slope is very 
much less, dropping to 2250 for the upper range. For 
higher carbon contents, 0.1 to 1.0 per cent, the rate is 
again higher, being 16,700, but does not begin to ap- 
proach the rate for very low carbon contents. 

A great deal of consideration has been given to 
explaining this peculiar effect of carbon. As the curve 
developed, and as it became evident what its shape 
would be, it was suggested that it be due to different 
forms in which carbon might exist in theiron. Pearlite 
being the familiar form, it was natural to suggest that 
this was the form in which carbon existed in the region 
0.1 to 1.0 per cent. It was also thought since the effect 
of carbon was much less in the region 0.01 to 0.10 per 
cent that carbon here might be in the form of Fe; C 
unassociated with ferrite. Finally, it was believed on 
account of the tremendous effect of carbon in the region 
below 0.01 per cent that carbon here must be in solu- 
tion in the iron. At that time the knee of the curve 
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had not been definitely determined, but it was known to 
be in the neighborhood of 0.01 per cent. In the mean- 
time Mr. N. B. Pilling had been investigating this 
problem metallographically and it was gratifying to find 
that his results substantially confirmed the original 
assumptions. According to his results the knee of the 
curve was in the neighborhood of 0.005 per cent C and 
subsequent results obtained magnetically agreed fairly 
well with this figure. Here is another striking proof 
that the various physical and structural characteristics 
go hand in hand. The gradual change in the slope of 
the curve (Fig. 14) from 220,000 to 2250 indicates that 
there is no sharp dividing point between the region in 
which carbon is in solution and the region in which it is 
precipitated as Fe;C. The probability is that carbon 
continues to go into solution to some extent above 
0.006 per cent, perhaps depending upon the annealing 
conditions. The curves for minimum reluctivity (Fig. 


. 81 Appendix 3) and for electrical resistance (Fig. 37 


Appendix 4) indicate that carbon continues to go into 
solution to some extent up to 0.02 per cent. 
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A few of the above alloys were examined under the 
microscope, and photo micrographs obtained (see Fig. 
16) using the ordinary etching reagent to bring out 
pearlite, namely, picric acid, and a magnification of 
100 dia. In order to reveal small amounts of Fe, C 
(cementite) Mr. Pilling developed a new reagent, 
consisting of a dilute solution of nitric acid and methyl] 
alcohol in nitrobenzol (min. & met. 5, p 31, 1924.) 
This reagent does not attack the ferrite and so 
does not reveal the grain boundaries; consequently 
the Fe; C shows up much more distinctly and there is 
not the chance of confusion present as is the case when 
picric acid is used. After the above photo micro- 
graphs were taken, the specimens were re-polished, 
etched with nitrobenzol and examined under a magni- 
fication of 1000 diameters, the result of which is given 
in Table II and in the captions of Fig. 16. In this 
illustration the alloys are arranged in order of C con- 
tents. In the first three the C contents are 0.001, 
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0.001 and 0.0018 per cent, respectively, and the micro- 
analysis shows no carbide; in the three following the 
carbon contents are 0.0031, 0.0031, 0.0030 and the 
microanalysis shows a trace of carbide, 7. e., it is doubt- 
ful whether there is any carbide present. It is only 
when we come to the third group where the carbon 
contents are 0.0071 and 0.012 per cent that the micro- 
analysis shows definite quantities of Fe; C; and finally 
when in the fourth group the carbon contents are 0.10 
and 0.142 per cent carbon appears as pearlite in addi- 
tion to free Fe; C. 

Another interesting point to be noted is that the ratio 
of the slope of the curve (Fig. 14) between C and D 
(16,700) to that between B and C (2250), 16,700/2250 
or 7: 1, agrees very closely with the ratio of the slope 
of the carbon containing constituent, vs. carbon con- 
tent for the two cases, pearlite between C and D, and 
Fe; C between B and C, namely 7.35.% Consequently 
by plotting carbon-containing constituent as abscissa, 
the curve B-C-D would be a straight line. In other 
words, the hysteresis loss for pure iron saturated with C 
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in solution is increased in direct proportion to the 
amount of the iron associated with the precipitated 
carbon—or the carbon-containing constitutent. 


For carbon contents above 0.01 per cent the points 
deviate but slightly from thesmooth curve, while for car- 
bon contents below the knee of the curve there is con- 
siderable deviation. Part of this is undoubtedly due 
to experimental errors both in the carbon determina- 
tions and in the magnetic testing. A variation of 
+ 0.001 per cent would nearly account for the devia- 
tion, but the analyses were carefully checked, and it is 
felt that the errors due to this source are less than the 
above figures. The same statement can be made with 
regard to the magnetic testing. Another variable was 


therefore looked for and in view of the great importance 


attributed to grain size by some investigators an approx- 


13. Fe; C contains 6.67 per cent C--1 part C makes 15 


parts Fe; C. Pearlite contains approx. 0. 90 per cent C --1 part 
C makes 111 parts pearlite. 
The ratio Se (for the same C content) = 111/15 = 
€3 : 


7.35 (by weight or volume, 
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imate determination of the average grain size was made 
of some of the samples." 

In Fig. 17 the points for very low carbon contents 
(0.001—0.004 per cent) have been plotted. The mean 
value of the carbon content for the samples with large 
grains is 0.0020 per cent and that for samples with 
small grains 0.0026 per cent. By considering the car- 
bon content as 0.0023 per cent the variation is only 
+0.0003 per cent and can consequently be regarded as a 
constant for the present purpose, which is to determine 
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14. The grain size was determined by actual grain count on 
the ground glass screen of the camera attached to the micro- 
scope. On account of the great difficulty of obtaining definite 
grain boundaries as well as on account of the non-uniformity of 
the grains, accuracy is, in some cases, not as great asmight be 
desired. 

15. It will be noted from Fig. 17 that three out of five of the 
samples having small grains had been annealed in nitrogen, while 
all of the samples having large grains had been annealed in vacuum, 
which would indicate that nitrogen may have some influence on 
the grain growth—possibly through the agency of minute 
quantities of iron-nitride, although nitrogen is not supposed to 
react with iron at any temperature according to bebe Sa 
(Rev. de Met. 11 E pp. 617-18, 1914). 
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the effect of grain size upon the hysteresis loss. The 
carbon content being constant its effect must necessarily 
be constant, and as the effect of the grain size must be zero 
when the grain size is infinitely large, (or the number of 
grains per unit area is zero), the relationship between 
grain size and hysteresis loss for a constant carbon 
content may be expressed as 
W,=aN’?+K, 

where N = number of grains per sq. mm. and K = the 
effect of carbon. 

By giving the values of grain size weight in accordance 
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with the approximate accuracy with which they could 
be determined, the weighted mean value of grain size 
for the upper group of points is 85 grains per sq. mm. 
corresponding to a hysteresis loss of 810 ergs. The 
equation for the curve as drawn through this point and 
the lower points then becomes: 
W, = 65 VN + 240 

As this equation holds for a carbon content of 0.0023 
per cent this means that 240 ergs is the loss due to 
0.0023 per cent C. Hence in general, the effect of 
carbon in solution on the hysteresis loss can be written: 

W;, = 240/0.0023 x C= 104,000 x C instead of the 
previously obtained value of 220,000 x per cent C. 

The next question is whether the above relationship 
between grain size and hysteresis loss holds when carbon 
is thrown out of solution. This question will-be taken 
up later under the 4 per cent silicon alloys, where it is 
shown that for carbon contents between 0.02 and 0.06 
per cent, in which range carbon is precipitated as Fe; C, 
the effect of grain size can be expressed by the equation: 

W,=3N 

(see Fig. 23). Asthereis no reason to suppose that this 
effect is different in the case of pure iron containing 
appreciable amounts of Fe; C, than in the case of 4 
per cent silicon alloys, the above equation will be used 
in order to eliminate the effect of grain size on the 
hysteresis loss of iron with medium and high carbon 
contents (7. e. with carbon contents of 0.02 per cent and 
above). 

Using these data in regard to grain size and deducting 
the effect of grain size from the values of hysteresis 
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loss given in Table II, using for this purpose the equa- 
tions just derived, namely: 
W,, = 65 < \/N for carbon in solution, and 

W, = 8 XN for carbon in excess of 0.02 per cent, 
the net loss due to carbon is tabulated in the last 
column of Table II, and plotted in Fig. 18." 

This curve then represents the hypothetical hystere- 
sis loss of pure iron-carbon alloys having no inter- 
crystalline cement, except as far as the carbon containing 
constituent is concerned, and no other inter-crystalline 
or intra-erystalline impurities. The equation of this 


curve is 

W,=104,000 xC + 2250(C—0.008) + 16,700(C—0.09) 
C in sol. Fe; C pearlite 

upper limits C = 0.008 C=0.09 C= 0.90 


The complete equation for the effect of carbon and 
grain size on the hysteresis loss of pure iron can conse- 
quently be written :!7 

1. For carbon in solution: 

W, = 65 / N + 104,000 x C 

2. For precipitated carbon: 
W,=3 N + 830 + 2250(C—0.08) + 16,700(C—0.09) 
Upper limits C_= 0.09 C= 

3. For small amounts of the common impurities: 
W, = 65  N + 104,000 x C + 18,000 x S + 1000 

<x Mn + 138,000 x P 
Upper limits C=0.008 S=0.10 Mn=1.0 P=0.015 


for C < 0.008 


8 


HYSTERESIS LOSS -ERGS PER CUB. CM. 


PER CYCLE FOR_4 = 10,000 
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Fic. 18—Errect or Carson ON THE HystEREsIS Loss 
or Purnilron; Errect or ALL OTHER IMPURITIES HAVING BEEN 
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Of all the factors influencing the magnetic properties 
the dissolved carbon is thus seen to be by far the most 
important. For higher carbon contents (0.5—1.0 
per cent), this effect has long been made use of for 
permanent magnets, by quenching the alloys from a 
temperature at which the carbon is in solution and there- 
by preventing it from being precipitated. Other ele- 


16. In drawing this curve, use was made of the general shape 
of the curves of Figs. 14 and 15. 

17. N =no. grains per sq. mm. C,S, Mn and P are the 
percentages of these elements respectively. The upper limits 
given are the values of the elements (in per cent) above which the 
constants either do not hold or have not been investigated. 
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TABLE II—HYSTERESIS LOSS OF PURE Fe. EFFECT OF CARBON AND GRAIN SIZE 


Hysteresis Loss 


Specimen Heat Treatment Composition ergs per cub. cm. per Micro-analysis 
os (see Tab. 1 and 2) eycle for B = 10000 
SS | | |. mm _._ a_qjyrjjy_oqyryoO i _ocri_ x<x<xcrcrceaccr; Hysteresis 
Net Loss Loss Net 
Total | Portion due to due to Hysteresis 
Kind | Anneal Anneal. as per |due to S|} Carbon Grains Grain Size loss 
Test | Temp. Period (; S Tab. 4 (see and per Form of ergs per cc. due to 
No. Pce °C. Atm hrs. % % and 5 | Fig. 13) |Grain Size} sq.mm. Carbon per cycle Carbon 
2- 206I Ring 976 Vac 2 .0025 .018 873 324 549 
caer % i ‘ e .0028 ¢ 914 324 590 
2- 2071 3 2 ¢ a -0021 .018 800 324 476 
2- 251 & cd . . .0026 .010 530 180 350 
ie ne Lg - : .0017 . 647 180 467 
Vac 
2- 213K . 900 Char- = .0018 .012 660 216 444 
coal 
Vac 
2- 213L & 1000 Char- & 0038 012 810 216 594 
coal ff 
Vac & 
2- 213M & 1100 Char- = 0087 012 1,595 216 } 1,379 
coal | & 
2- 219L G 900 Vae 2 0035 .020 825 360 * 465 
2- 220L fe & 4 = -0018 .020 850 360 — 490 
2- 221L = bs . & .0025 .019 1,000 342 658 
2C205I (2 920 £ x .097 .009 1,990 162 1,828 196 { Small am’t. Pearl- 590 1240 
2C206I e 936 = = 174 3,120 180 2,940 ite + Fe; C 
2C207I i bg « f 213 3,320 180 3,140 
2C208I id 930 & 5 . 205 3,260 180 3,080 
2C209T € = = # 283 4,250 180 4,070 
2C210f 4 # eS = . 268 4,050 180 3,870 
2C21la 4 900 No | . 235 4,800 270 4,620 
eee 4 & Vac s 151 2,940 270 2,670 
2C212a uy “s No bs 339 6,280 270 6,010 
ied “ as Vac 227 3,620 270 3,350 
2C213a « i) N2 .485 8,600 270 8,330 
aad) « Ge Vac 387 6,830 270 6,560 
2C2146 h # Vac a .559 8,950 270 8,680 
2C215a « ke No . 850 14,600 270 14,330 
oF 2b - iS Vac = .791 14,200 270 13,930 
2C216a & = id © .985 16,400 270 16,130 
eae > ¢ i S -981 17,000 270 16,730 
2C217A 2 g t # .0018 .015 602 270 332 2.0 No Fey C 91 241 
bie fi) C “ “ : 4 « 637 270 367 
300mm 
SIP & ue N2 “ .0019 a 925 270 655 139 trace F e3 C 780 0 
700mm 
Anas 9 s 2 No o .0038 “ 835 270 565 
900- 
SgecES 4 1000 Vac & .0010 « 630 270 360 Sek No Fes C 110 250 
CW eal u 900 (s o .0010 s 926 270 656 97 No F es C 645 11 
2C218A C & G C .0031 .026 810 470 340 2.4 trace F e3 C 120 220 
“ B “ “ “ “ “ “ 8 40 470 3 70 
300mm 
Ts 6 % - Ne “ .0031 4 1,170 470 700 66 trace F e; C 520 180 
700mm 
M oter ID ‘ G Ne < .0054 e 1,560 470 1,090 
GE . A Vac x .0014 £ 790 470 320 
C1 us Es be “ 0044 bs 1,505 470 1,035 x 
2C219A € = = i .0022 021 763 380 383 
@*.B “ “ 3 “d 4“ * 858 380 478 
300mm 
Ce Sos © “ No is .0030 C 1,370 380 990 109 trace F es C 710 280 
700mm 
Saath 3 . oI No « .0060 ks 1,720 380 1,340 
“ E “ “ Vac “ .0056 be 1,690 380 1,310 
oar s é 5 .0040 : 1,440 380 1,060 38 No Fe; C 420 640 
2C220A bs a < td .0032 .016 840 290 550 
“ B “ “ “ “ “ “ 850 290 560 
300mm. 
cae & s & Ne s .0038 & 1,370 290 1,080 
700mm. 
Sa 2) a s No a .0071 < 1,660 290 1,370 53 Fe3 € 490 880 
Sw 24 iS = Vac = .0120 bs 1,670 290 1,380 53 FesC >in E 490 890 
« F « “ “ a .0070 « 1,470 | 290 1,180 174 trace F e3 C 850 330 
2C221A S 5 be 4 .0303 .018 1,870 320 1,550 
« B “« “ “ “« « C3 1,870 320 1,550 
2C222A ~ id & # .0182 .021 1,825 380 1,445 
“ B “ “ « ( by e 1,825 380 1,445 
2C223A 5 . a . 0505 015 1,970 270 1,700 
« B “ “ “ “ L ig 1,910 270 1,640 
2C224A fs f fs a . 1420 .017 2,780 305 2,475 168 Pearlite 504 1971 
ed a aa “ “ “ « | 2600 | 305 | 2,385 | 
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ments like tungsten and molybdenum assist in keeping 
carbon in solution and are consequently used extensively 
in the manufacture of permanent magnets. It has 
hitherto been assumed, however, that the dissolved 
carbon is precipiated as pearlite by slow cooling from 
900 deg. or above. The present results, however, 
confirmed by the analyses of Mr. Pilling, show that this 
is not the case, at least not under the conditions of the 
present investigation, where cooling from 900 deg. or 
above was done at the slow rate of 30 deg. cent. per 
hour. Under these conditions 0.006 to 0.008 per cent C 
remains in solution (martensite) 0.09 per cent is precip- 
itated as Fe;C (cementite) and any carbon in excess 
of this is precipitated as pearlite. Were it possible to 
precipitate all the carbon, we should expect the magnetic 
properties to be very greatly improved, even though 
the total carbon content were as high as 0.1 per cent. 

Various more or less vague suggestions have been 
made to explain this tremendous effect of carbon on 
the magnetic properties. One is that the ferro-mag- 
netic properties are caused by a certain more or less 
stable equilibrium arrangement of the electrons in the 
atomic structure and that the carbon entering into 
solution affects this structure by distorting the space 
lattice and upsets the equilibrium.'8 

Gumlich and Steinhaus"’in discussing the effect of dis- 
solved carbon on the coercive force, H,., give the 
following figures: ‘ 
0.01 per cent C as pearlite increases H, by 0.07 gauss 
0.01 per cent Casmartensite “ H,by 0.80 gauss 
These results were obtained for medium and high carbon 


18. Since writing the manuscript for this paper a very 
interesting contribution to the subject of Solid Solutions has been 
made by Dr. Walter Rosenhain: ‘Solid Solutions’ issued with 
Mining and Metallurgy, Trans. A. I. M. E. 1923, Reprint No. 
1250-N. In this paper Dr. Rosenhain explains the ‘Substi- 
tution’ theory of Solid Solutions, according to which atoms of 
various metals are capable of displacing each other in the space 
lattice of the crystal structure. 'Theamount of solubility and the 
effect the solute has on the solvent will largely depend upon the 
relative properties of the atoms of the solute and the solvent. 
Such substitution would in any ease result in some change in the 
forces between the adjacent atoms of the solvent, and some sort 
of distortion of the-lattice is bound to follow, the more so the 
greater the difference between the two atoms. Most of the well 
known phenomena of solid solutions are satisfactorily explained 
by this theory. In regard to carbon and phosphorus, Dr. Rosen- 
hain believes that their atoms are so small compared with those 
of iron that they can find room in the lattice interstices, but with 
effects similar to those of ‘substitution’ atoms. It is readily seen 
that this theory harmonizes very well with the suggestion given 
aboveasto the action of dissolved carbon on the magnetic prop- 
erties of iron. Dr. Rosenhain purposely avoids discussing the 
beneficial effect of silicon (and aluminum) on the hysteresis loss 
of iron, and merely remarks that this effect may be due to a neu- 
tralizing effect on the distortions caused by the impurities present. 
In view of the results given 1n this paper it would seem, however, 
that the beneficial effect of silicon is independent of the impurities 
and is due to the causes stated later on in this paper. 

19. “Variations in the B-H curves of Low Hysteresis Mater- 
ials” Phys. Tech. Reichsanstalt. 

ETZ 36 pp. 675-77, 691-94, 1915 (Received after the close 
of the war). 
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contents, in the case of martensite by quenching and 
in the case of pearlite by slow cooling.” 

For the sake of comparison the data in regard to 
coercive force vs. carbon content from the present data 
have been plotted in Fig. 19, giving the following 
results :24 
For0 <C < 0.006 4H. = 80 X percent C 
7. e. 0.01 per cent C produces a 
coercive force of 0.8 gilberts 
per cm. 

AH, = 5.4 X per cent AC 

7. e. 0.01 per cent C produces a 
coercive force of 0.054 gilberts 
per cm. 

AH, = 0.8 X per cent AC 

7. e. 0.01 per cent C produces a 
coercive force of 0.008 gilberts 
per cm. 

In other words, the effect on the coercive force of 
carbon in the three successive regions is as 100:1:6.8 
respectively, or practically the same ratios as in the 


For C > 0.09 


For 0.006 < C < .09 


ui 1.8 


COERCIVE FORCE - GILBERT! 


0 6 0.020 0.024 0.028 
CARBON CONTENT- PER CENT 


Fic. 19—Corrcive Force vs. Carson Content Fn-C Autoys. 
(Errect oF GRAIN S1zE NOT*ELIMINATED) 


20. Means were not available for analyzing very low carbon 
contents directly. This was done indirectly, however, by 
extrapolating the curve between dissolved carbon and H, to zero, 
assuming it to be a straight line. Carbon contents below 0.01 
per cent were then determined by quenching the previously 
annealed and tested test pieces in order to get all the carbon 
into solution, then redetermining H, and finally from the inerease 
in H, and the above extrapolated curve obtaining the carbon 
content. This was then assumed to be the carbon content of the 
original test pieces. This method is obviously open to the 
objection that it does not take into account the effect of strain 
on the magnetic properties caused by the quenching. If it 
were not for this effect, H,. should be the same before and after 
quenching for C < 0.008 per cent because C is then in solution 
even after slow cooling. In other words, the increase in H, by 
quenching is attributed to strain, and not to a change in the form 
of carbon, as assumed by Gumlich. 

21. In this ease the effect of sulphur on the coercive force 
has been taken into account by deducting from the measured 
coercive force 4.4 x per cent S, but the effect of grain size has 
been included in order to compare these results with those of 
Gumlich & Steinhaus. 
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case of the hysteresis loss (98:1:7.4). Comparing the 
above results with those of Gumlich and Steinhaus, itis 
seen that our coefficient for carbon contents of less than 
0.006 per cent check theirs for dissolved carbon (mar- 
tensite) exactly (H. = 80 X per cent C), thus confirm- 
ing again our previous conclusion that for carbon con- 
tents below 0.006—0.008 per cent, carbon is in solution. 

In the case of pearlitic carbon, however, the agree- 
ment is not so good. Gumlich and Steinhaus give 
H, = 7.0 X percent C while the present data give 
H, = 5.4 X percent C. This disagreement is readily 
understood, if,—as is probable—they assumed that all 
the carbon is precipitated as pearlite by cooling from 
900 deg. or above. On this assumption, by drawing 
a straight or slightly curved line from the origin through 
the points obtained for H, corresponding to carbon con- 
tents of 0.1 to 1.0 per cent a coefficient of 7.0 can readily 
be obtained but based on the present results this is 
obviously not correct, 


In view of the results obtained for hysteresis loss, 
the magnetic properties depend to a large extent upon 
the grain size and as the latter does not depend alto- 
gether on the carbon content, the grain size should be 
introduced into the equation for the coercive force in 
order to reconcile it with the experimental facts. If 
this be done in the same way as it was done above in 
the case of the hysteresis loss the following equation 
is obtained: 

H, = 0.025 /N +40 XC 
‘for carbon in solution and corresponding equations for 
precipitated carbon. 

The electrical resistance of the Fe-C, Fe-Mn, 
Fe-S and Fe-P alloys as tabulated in Tables 4-7 in 
Appendix 5 have been plotted in Fig.37 in Appendix 4. 
From this it will be seen that carbon in small amounts, 
(less than 0.02 per cent) increases the resistance by 
82.5 X per cent C, whereas carbon in larger amounts 
increases the resistance by only 4.5 x per cent C, that 
is, in the ratio of nearly 20:1. All evidence, therefore, 
is to the effect that small amounts of carbon remain in 
solution in iron at ordinary temperature, in spite of 
very slow cooling from above the A; transition point. 

Maximum permeability and minimum reluctivity 
curves will be found in Appendix 3 (Figs. 30 and 31 
respectively.) It will be seen that the reluctivity 
curves are of the same general shape as the hysteresis 
loss curve indicating that carbon is all in solution up to 
0.006 per cent and continues to go into solution to some 
extent up to 0.02 per cent. It is interesting to compare 
the slopes of the curves for the hysteresis loss, coercive 


force, and minimum reluctivity in the _ three 
different regions (effect of grain-size not eliminated): 
Carbon Carbon Carbonas 
inSol. asFe;C  pearlite 
Hysteresis Loss.. 98 : 1 7.4 
Coercive Force TOG: it 6.76 
Min. Reluctivity 94.5 : 1 6.78 
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As these ratios are very nearly the same it may be 
concluded that the above properties all are identical 
functions of the carbon content and of the state of the 
carbon. 


SECOND SERIES, 4 PER CENT SILICON 


The effect of carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese 
and grain size on the magnetic properties of 4 per cent 
tron-silicon alloys. 

In case of the 4 per cent silicon alloys the same pro- 
cedure was followed as in the case of the simple iron- 
carbon alloys, 2. e. the effects of sulphur, phosphorus and 
manganese were determined, so that the effect of carbon 
could be more accurately ascertained. Three series 
of alloys were prepared. The first series, in which 
Goldschmidt-Thermit Co. 91 per cent ferro-silicon was 
used, was furthermore divided into two groups: Group 
“fa” in which electrolytic iron was used as a base and 
containing all the alloys used for obtaining the effects 
of sulphur, phosphorus and manganese, and group “‘b”’ 
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Fig. 20—Errect or Mn, P anv S on tue Hysteresis Loss 
orj4 Per Cant Fsz-S Attors. E.ectrronytic Iron BasB AND 
GoLDSCHMIDT-THERMIT 91 PER Cent FERRO-SILICON 


(two samples) in which Armco iron was used as a base. 
The second series contains alloys made with electrolytic 
iron as a base and Carborundum Co. 95 per cent ferro- 
silicon as the alloying constituent; while the third series 
contains samples of commercial 4 per cent silicon steel 
two of which were remelted in vacuum and 
six cut from sheet bars that had been more or less 
decarbonized by annealing under oxidizing conditions. 

The effects of sulphur, phosphorus and manganese 
are shown graphically in Fig. 20 and can be expressed 
by the equation, 

W, = 12,000 x S + 800 X Mn — 4000 x P 

In other words sulphur and manganese affect the mag- 
netic properties of 4 per cent Fe-Sz alloys in the same 
way as—although to a slightly smaller degree than— 
they affect the magnetic properties of unalloyed iron. 
Phosphorus, on the other hand, improves the properties 
of the 4 per cent Fe-Si alloys while it has the opposite 
effect on unalloyed iron. — 

After eliminating the effects of the above impurities 
the effect of carbon is shown graphically in Figs. 21 
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and22. Fig.21for3.48 — 3.70 percent Szand Fig. 22 for 
3.70 — 4.30 per cent Si, disregarding for the present the 
effect of grain size. For carbon contents below 0.007 
per cent carbon is in solution and the relationship of 
hysteresis loss to carbon content can be expressed by 
the equation: 
W, = 110,000 x C 

Carbon probably continues to go into solution to some 
extent up to 0.02 per cent but is largely precipitated 
as Fe;C up to 0.10 per cent, while for carbon contents 
in excess of 0.10 per cent carbon is precipitated not as 
pearlite as in the case of unalloyed iron, but as graphite, 
with a correspondingly slight effect. These conclusions 
are confirmed by the minimum reluctivity curves 
shown in Fig. 32 in Appendix 3. 

Another difference between these two materials is 
that relating to grain size. Under the conditions of the 
present investigation the grain size of unalloyed iron 
with low carbon (< 0.006 per cent) may vary from large 
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to very small (2-100 grains per sq. mm.) and for medium 
carbon (0.01-0.10 per cent) the grain size isvery small 
(see Fig. 14). For 4 per cent Sz, on the other hand, the 
grain size is large both for low and medium carbon 
contents. In order to determine the effect of grain size 
on the properties of 4 per cent S7 alloys it was therefore 
necessary to produce alloys with small grains and to 
treat them in such a way that extensive grain growth 
could not take place. Two separate alloys had been 
so treated. Samples had been rolled at 600, 800 and 
1000 deg. in order to test out the effect of various rolling 
temperatures, and separate samples had been annealed 
at 900 and 1100 deg. tested magnetically and inspected 
microscopically. Three other samples, 26, 31 and 14 
mils, respectively, were also tested. In order to get 
data in regard to alloys with medium carbon content 
and small grains it was necessary tomake use of samples 
of commercial 4 per cent Si steel, because with the 
methods available at the laboratory the rolling opera- 


tion would decarbonize the samples. Finally, four 
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samples of decarbonized steel were included. The data 
have been plotted in Fig. 23.27 The samples arrange 
themselves in two distinct groups, one including those 
having carbon contents of less than 0.005 per cent C, 
and the other composed of those with carbon contents 
of 0.020-0.060 per cent C. The equation for the curve 
drawn through the centers of density of the points for 
low carbon contents is so nearly the same as in the case 
of unalloyed iron that the two can be regarded as 
indentical, namely, 
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W, = 65 VN + 240 
where the first term, 65 ./ N, represents the effect of 
grain size and the second term, 240, represents the effect 
of carbon, which in this case averages 0.0020 to 0.0025 


21. In order not to introduce unnecessary variables the 
results for the 14 inils samples were not plotted, because of the 
excessive oxidation these were subjected to during the rolling 
operation. Furthermore, the results for the samples rolled at 
600 deg. were not plotted. Although no apparent reason is yet 
known for disregarding these samples the rolling temperature is 
so far below the standard that. it is believed preferable to leave 
them out for the present purpose. 
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percent. The hysteresis loss for 0 per cent silicon and 
for 4 per cent silicon having the same carbon content 
(less than 0.005 per cent) is consequently the same and 
depends primarily upon the grain size. For higher 
carbon contents (0.020-0.060 per cent) where carbon 
in excess of about 0.010 per cent is precipitated as Fe; C 
the effect of grain size is not nearly so large. As the 
effect of a small variation of carbon in this case is 
already known to be very small (see Fig. 22) the carbon 
content and its effect on the hysteresis loss may for the 
present purpose be regarded as constant, and the re- 
lationship between grain size and hysteresis loss for this 
carbon content can be expressed by the equation 
W, =3N + 880 

where the first term, 3 N, represents the effect of the 
grain size, and the second term, 880, represents the effect 
of the carbon which in this case averages 0.03 per cent. 

Deducting now the effect of grain size in accordance 
with the above equations, from the loss due to the com- 
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bined effect of grain size and carbon the net loss due to 
carbon is obtained. The result is plotted in Fig. 24. 
The equation for the compound curve thus obtained is, 
W,= 100,000 x C + 2200 (C—0.0085) +0 (C—0.08) 
Upper 
limits C = 0.0085 C = 0.08 C = 0.50 
(C in solution) (C as Fe; C) (C as graphite) 
Comparing this curve with that for 0 per cent Si, it 
will be seen that the two are practically identical up to 
a carbon content of about 0.080 per cent. From this 
point on carbon is precipitated as pearlite for 0 per cent 
Si, with the result that the loss increases by 16,700 
x C, while for 4 per cent Sz carbon is precipitated as 
graphite with practically no additional increase in the 
hysteresis loss.” 


What at first, therefore, appeared as a ‘difference. 


in the effect of carbon on the two materials (unalloyed 


22. The variation from the smooth curve for high carbon 
contents is probably due to variation in the relative amounts of 
earbon precipitated as Fe; C and as graphite. 
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iron and 4 per cent Fe-S 7 alloys) has resolved itself 
into a difference caused by the action of silicon: Firstly, 
by its action on the grain size, namely, that without 
silicon the normal grain size is small and it is difficult 
to get large grains, while with silicon (4 per cent) the 
normal grain size is large due to the absence of the 
A; transformation point, and small grains can be had 
only by severe mechanical working; secondly, by the 
action of silicon on the form of carbon, namely, by 
precipitating it as graphite instead of as pearlite for 
carbon contents in excess of about 0.08 per cent. The 
conclusion can, therefore, be drawn that the effect of 
carbon is the same on unalloyed iron and on 4 per cent 
Fe-Si alloys and depends only upon the form in which 
it occurs. 
To summarize, the effect of carbon and grain size on 
4 per cent F'e-Si alloys can beexpressed by the following 
equations: 
1. For dissolved carbon 
W, = 65 / N + 100,000 xC 
2. For precipitated carbon 
W, =3N + 850 + 2200 (C—0.0085) + 0 (C—0.08) 
Upper limits C-= 0.08 > =°0:50 
For small amounts of impurities: 
W, = 65 VN + 100,000 x C + 12,000 x S + 800 
<x Mn — 4,000 x P 
Upper limits C=0.0085 S=0.05 Mn=0.20 P=0.05 


for C < 0.0085 


CALCULATION OF HYSTERESIS LOSS 


In order to ascertain further the validity of the 
above formulas, a number of samples of commercial 
4 per cent Si steels treated in various ways so as to give 
a variety of compositions and structures were analyzed 
chemically and microscopically. The first set of sam- 
plesmarked ‘‘A’’in Table III were remelted in vacuum, 
forged and machined into test rings (34in. em. thick). Two 
of these were annealed at 900 deg. and two rings 


~ at 1100 deg. in a current of air at reduced pressure re- 


sulting in carbon contents of 0.03 per cent and 0.003 
per cent, respectively. The second set, marked ‘“‘B”’, 
consists of samples made from regular sheet bars, that 
had been more or less decarbonized by annealing them 
in iron oxide at 1000 deg. cent. at reduced pressures. 
The machined rings were annealed at 1000 deg. in 
vacuum for 20 hours, the final carbon contents varying 
from 0.002 to 0.023 per cent. The third set, marked 
“C’’, consists of samples made from sheets rolled to 
various gages, 0.85—9.5 mm. (14—875 mils,) by the 
commercial rolling mill. The samples were prepared by 


’ punching rings 4.5em. X 3.2 em. from the rolled sheets, 


except in the case of the first sample that wasmachined 
from the sheet bar. The samples wereannealed at 1000 
deg. fortwo hoursin vacuum. Thecarbon contentsin this 
case varied from 0.013 to 0.058 per cent. All the sam- 
ples were cooled slowly after being annealed and were 
then tested and analyzed by sampling the test pieces 
themselves. The results, as far as hysteresis loss is 
concerned, are given in Table III. Theactuallosses are 
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TABLE III 
CALCULATION OF HYSTERESIS LOSS BY MEANS OF COMPOSITION & MICROSTRUCTURE. 4% SI-STEEL 
Hysteresis Loss 
Heat Treatment Composition ergs per cub. cm. per cycle for B = 10000 
Grain- | See Figs. 20-23 and Equations Total Loss Difference 
Sie. | en ee | 
Speci- Ann’l.; Ann’l. Grains Due to 
men Gage | Temp |Period| Atm Si G S Pp Mn per |Due to}Due to|}Due to|Due to} Grain 
No. mils | _°O hrs. % % % % % mm.? S P My, | Size | Calc. | Act. | ergs % 
A. 4% S i-Steel Remelted in Vacuuo 
M-203A| 125 900 4 3 ; | 3.98 | .0270| .024 | .018 | .110 |est.4 895 290 —70 90 10 1215 | 1245 | + 30} + 2 
204A - me £ ace 4.01 | .0287] .020 | .019 | .120 | “ 4 900 240 —80 95 10 | 1150 | 1180 | + 30| + 3 
203B i 1100 2 ane 3.98 | .0033} .024 | .018 pO, | “a2 330 290 —70 90 90 730 680 | — 50| —7 
204B “ ig “ |p s | 4.01 | .0030! .020 | .019 ! .120 | “ 2 300 240 —80 95 90 635 635 0 0 
B. 4% S i-Steel Decarbonized by annealing in F e3 04 at 1000°O. Not Rolled 
M-14-10| 375 1000 20 Vac | 4.09 | .0049| .027 | .018 | .125 0.12) 490 320 -—70 | 100 20 860 775 | — 85| —10 
30 : 2 : : 3.95 | .0028| .026 | .022 | .130 jest.0.10| 280 310 —90 |} 100 20 620 620 0 0 
40 - ‘i: - bs 3.85 | .0033|] .036 | .021 .130 | “ 0.10} 330 430 —80 100 20 800 877 | + 77} +10 
50 Ss ‘ & = 3.87 | .0022| .027 | .016)).:135 | *,0: 10), 220 320 —60 110 20 610 675 | + 65| +11 
60 5 i yi a 4.06 | .0229! .028 | .016 | .137 | “ 1.0 890 340 —60 110 3 1283 | 1242 | — 41) — 3 
C. 4% Si-Steel. Not decarbonized. Rolled to various Gages in Commercial Mill. 

M-14-00| 375 1000 2 Vac | 3.97 | .058 .029 | .015 | .120 Jest. 37) 950 350 —60 95 110 1445 | 1420 | — 25| — 2 
O11; 112 § s s 3 .040 s i “ —jact. 145) 930 6 S % 435 1750 | 1790 | + 40} + 2 
02 56 eo ° of = .036 Me =~ . s 75| 920 > * a 225 1530 | 1530 0 0 
03 28 “ “ “ “ 025 “ “ “ “ 189] 895 “ “ “ 570 1850 1940 + 90 + 5 
05 14 a 4 s 031 3 ‘af . « 225| 910 2 it sd 675 1970 | 1870 | —100| — 5 


given in the column next to the one giving the calculated 
losses and the difference given in ergs and per cent in 
the last two columns. While the maximum errors are 
+ 10 per cent it will be noted that the algebraic mean 
errors for the three sets are — 0.5 per cent, + 1.6 per 
cent and 0 per cent, respectively, and the mean error 
for all the sets is only + 0.43 per cent, showing that by 
taking the mean for a few samples, the individual errors 
due to analysis are eliminated and very accurate re- 
sults are obtained. 


THIRD AND FOURTH SERIES: 2 PER CENT SILICON AND 
5-6 PER CENT SILICON 


Note: These twoseries were notinvestigated as fully 
as the previous two series, thus the effects of S, P and 
Mn on the magnetic properties were not investigated 
separately but assumed to be the same as for 0 and 4 
per cent silicon, respectively. Furthermore, only a few 
samples of the 2 per cent series were inspected for grain 
structure and none of the fourth series. While the 
final calculations, therefore, are based on a number of 
assumptions, a close examination will show that the 
errors involved should be well within + 5 per cent. 
These two series are included in the paper for the sake 
of correlating all the information available at the 
present time. 


THIRD SERIES: 2 PER CENT SILICON 


The effect of carbon on the magnetic properties of 2 per’ 
cent iron-silicon alloys. 

Two sets of alloys were made, one using Carborun- 
dum Co. 95 per cent ferro-silicon and the other using 
Goldschmidt-Thermit Co. 91 per cent ferro-silicon. No 
investigation of the effect of S, Mn and P was made for 
2 per cent Sz, but based on the results obtained for 0 
and 4 per cent Si, the error in using the constants for 
0 per cent Si cannot be appreciable. The effect of 


P and Mn—being present in only minute quantities 
(Mn—0.01 per cent, P—0.003 per cent) is therefore 
disregarded and the effect of sulphur is assumed to be 
W;, = 18,000 x S. 

On this assumption the hysteresis loss for pure Fe-Si- 
C alloys containing 1.75—2.25 per cent Si has been 
calculated and plotted in Fig. 25. 

On account of the large deviation from the curve in 
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the case of two of the rings (carbon contents 0.0044 per 
cent and 0.0060 per cent, respectively) the grain struc- 
ture was suspected, and two rings having nearly the 
same carbon content (0.0044 and 0.0026 per cent) but 
one having a high loss and one a low loss were inspected 
under the microscope and photographed (see Fig. 26). 
The result confirmed the suspicion, one ring having 48 
grains per sq. mm., while the other had less than 0.5 
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grains per sq. mm. or 100 times as large grains as the 
former. Applying the same formulas as derived for 
0 per cent and for 4 per cent Sz, namely, 

W,=65 xX /N for 0—0.008 per cent C 
the effect of the grain size on the hysteresis loss is 10 
times as great in the one case as in the other, being 450 
ergs to 45 ergs, which is sufficient to account for the 
difference in the total hysteresis loss. No cementite 
is visible in either case, showing that carbon is in 
solution. 

A few more samples were analyzed for grain size and 
the effect on the hysteresis loss eliminated in accord- 
ance with the equations deducted for 0 and 4 per cent 
silicon. 

The result has been plotted in Fig. 27. Based on the 


Fig. 26a—2 G 201 L x 100, C — 0:0026 Perr Crnt. Wi 


= 576. N < 0.5 Grains PER MM.? 


Fig. 26n—2 G 202 L xX 100, C —0.0044 Per Cunt. Wi 


= 1216. N = 48 Grains PER M™.? 


combined magnetic and microscopic results the con- 
clusion is that for carbon contents of less than 0.0085 
per cent carbon is in solution, as in the case of 0 and 4 
per cent Si, the effect of carbon being expressed by the 
equation, 
W, = 105,000 x C_ for C < 0.0085 
‘Carbon in excess of 0.0085 per cent is precipitated as 
pearlite. This is in contrast to the cases for 0 per cent 
and 4 per cent Si in both of which cases carbon in the 
region 0.008—0.09 per cent is precipitated as Fe; C 
unassociated with iron. As a consequence, the total 
effect of precipitated carbon is greater for 2 per cent Sz 
than for 0 and 4 per cent Si, being expressed by the 
equation: 
W,, = 105,000 x C + 16,120 (C—0.0085) 
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. 26 Per Cent Fr-S1 Attoys. 
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C=0.0085 C=0.50 
C in solution C as pearlite 
but the rate of increase is practically the same as for 
pearlitic carbon for 0 per cent silicon, (16,120 vs. 
16,700). On the other hand, due to the silicon, the 
normal grain size is so much larger for 2 per cent 
silicon alloys with low carbon contents that the actual 
hysteresis loss is less than for 0 per cent Si up to a 
carbon content of about 0.04 per cent. 

Minimum reluctivity curves for the 2 per cent Si 
alloys will be found in Appendix 8 Fig. 33, indicating 
that carbon may go into solution to some extent up to 
0.02 per cent as in the case of 0 and 4 per cent Si. 


Upper limits 


FouRTH SERIES: 5-6 PER CENT SILICON 


The effect of carbon on the magnetic properties of 5-6 
per cent tron-silicon alloys. 

The effect of S, P and Mn was not determined 

separately for these alloys but was assumed to be the 
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same as for 4 per cent silicon. On account of the slight 
and opposite effects of P and Mn, correction was only 
made for sulphur in accordance with the equation: 
W, = 12,000 x S 
The net hysteresis loss due to carbon and grain structure 
is plotted in Fig. 28. Considerable deviation from the 
curve occurs for higher carbon contents—in the case 
of the samples made with Goldschmidt-Thermitt ferro- 
silicon—probably due to variation in the grain structure. 
Based on the results obtained for the 4 per cent Sz 
alloys in regard to grain size the hysteresis loss has been 
reduced in accordance with the equation: 
W,=3N 

(where N = no. grains per sq. mm.) resulting in the 
horizontal curve in Fig. 28 for carbon contents in excess 
of 0.007 per cent. From these results it can be con- 
eluded that for Fe-Si alloys containing 4.7 per cent 
Si and above, carbon is in solution up to 0.007 per cent 
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and carbon in excess of this amount is precipitated as 
graphite. The effect on the hysteresis loss is 
W,, = 100,000 x C + 0 (C—0.007) 
Upper limits C=0.007 C=0.50 
C in solution Graphite 
7. e., there is no further increase due to carbon percipi- 
tated as graphite. The reason for the increase in the 
total hysteresis loss is probably to be found in the de- 
crease in the grain size due to the disturbance caused 
by the graphite with the consequent increase in the 
amount of the intercrystalline material. One might 
say, of course, that the primary cause of this increase 
is carbon and write the equation. 
W, = 100,000 x C + 700 (C—0.007) ° 
Upper limits C=0.007 C£0;50 
but as it is possible to vary the grain size even with a 
high carbon (graphite) content it would be preferable 
to write the equations: 
W, = 65 VN + 100,000 x C 
and 
W,=3N + 700 


for C < 0.007 


for C > 0.007 
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Fig. 28—Hysterssis Loss vs. Carson Content 5-6 Per Cent 
ALLOYS 


Minimum reluctivity curves for the 5 and 6 per cent 
alloys will be found in Appendix 3 Fig. 34. 


THE QUESTION OF GRAIN SIZE AND INTERCRYSTALLINE 
IMPURITIES 


The question naturally arises: Why should the grain 
size affect the magnetic properties? There must be 
something that increases as the grain size decreases, and 
upon which the hysteresis loss partly depends, or, in 
other words, that causes an increase in the hysteresis 
loss over and above that due directly to carbon and other 
impurities. As far as is known at present there is only 
one material that increases, as the grain size decreases, 
and this is the amorphous inter-crystalline cement, so 
called. It is, therefore, logical to conclude that there 
is a definite relation between the amount of this material 
and the hysteresis loss. It has been shown that the 
hysteresis loss per unit volume for alloys with carbon 
in solution is proportional to WN. It can also be 
shown that the amount of the inter-crystalline material 
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per unit volume is proportional to / N23, It follows, 
therefore, that the hysteresis loss is directly proportional 
to the amount of the inter-crystalline cement, and that 
the latter acts just like any other inter-crystalline 
impurity, such as Fe; C, pearlite, Fe S, ete. 

Another question that remains to be answered is in 
regard to the mechanism by means of which these inter- 
crystalline impurities increase the hysteresis loss. Does 
the loss occur in the impurities themselves—or do they 
increase the loss in the ferrite grains by disturbing the 
uniformity of the flux distribution? Or, do they act 
merely as inert material, like graphite or air, having 
relatively speaking, no capacity for conducting a mag- 
netic flux? In favor of the first suggestion speaks the 
fact that pure pearlite, consisting of Fe; C and ferrite, 
has a maximum permeability of 1000 and a hysteresis 
loss of about 15,000 ergs., 18,500 of which is due to 
Fe; C as pearlite (the remainder being due to carbon in 
solution). This is nearly 15 times the loss for iron 
saturated with carbon in solution (0.006—0.008 per 
cent C). Now, pearlite consists of about 13.5 per cent 
Fe;C and 86.5 per cent ferrite, and it is difficult to 
conceive how a reduction in the amount of active 
ferrite of only 138.5 per cent can possibly increase the 
flux density in any part to such an extent as to increase 
the hysteresis loss to 15 times the original value. On 
the other hand, how can we account for the difference 
in the effect on the hysteresis loss of F'e;C as free cemen- 
tite and of Fe;C associated with ferrite as pearlite, 
the ratio of the former to the latter being as 1 to 7. 
Furthermore the permeability of Fe; C, even at 1000 
gauss (it saturates at less than 3000 gauss), is so 
extremely low compared with that of ferrite with 0.008 
per cent C at 10,000 gauss that the amount of flux 
passing through the Fe; C would be very small, unless 
the Fe;C formed a more or less continuous barrier 
across the flux path. 

The only conclusion we can arrive at is, therefore, 
that there must be a hysteresis loss in the intercrystal- 
line impurities, including in this term the amorphous 
inter-crystalline cement, and that the more or less con- 
tinuous films formed by these impurities force the flux 
to pass through them, and furthermore, that more flux 
passes through the cementite when it occurs in the 
finely divided form of pearlite than when it occurs 
unassociated with the ferrite. It follows from this that 
the hysteresis loss of Fe; C must be approximately 

18,500/0.185 = 100,000 ergs per cu. cm. per cycle. 

23. Assume that the grains are cubes and that the number of 
grains per m m?, N, is the same in every direction. Let the 
thickness of the cement be ‘‘t’” mm. No. grains per mm = 
N*/? and each grain has a volume of 1/N?/2 mm’, Each grain 
is bounded by 6 faces of 1/N m m?. 

Assign one-half the thickness of the intererystalline cement to 
each grain, then the volume of cement per grain is one-half x 6 x 
tx1/N =3t/Nmm. Vol. of cement per cu. mm. = 3t/N 
Nv * = 3¢ yN mmi‘or vol. of cement per unit volume = 34 VN 
units. 

24. Honda & Murakauri: Spec. Magnetism of Cementite. 
Tohuku University. Sci. Repts. 6 p. 23-29, 1917. 
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If Fe; C saturates at a flux density of less than 3000 
gauss, as stated by Honda, the flux density in the 
Fe; C with 10,000 gauss in the pearlite (obtained by a 
magnetizing force of 15 gilberts) would be considerably 
less than 3000 gauss. Supposing, for the sake of calcu- 
lation, that it is 2500 gauss in the Fe; C, corresponding 
to a loss of 100,000 ergs. Applying Steinmetz’ coeffi- 
cient 1.6, the hypothetical loss corresponding to 10,000 
gauss would be 
W io = Wes (10/2.5)*-§ = 100,000 x 41° = 913,000ergs. 
Now, by regarding Fe; C as 6.67 per cent carbon dis- 
solved in iron, and applying the formula for dissolved 
carbon, namely, 

W;, = 100,000 x C 
the loss for pure Fe; C for B = 10,000 gauss should be 
Win = 100,000 x 6.67 = 667,000 ergs. 

While these two results differ considerably (25 per 
cent) it is interesting to note that by these two different 
methods of approach, we can arrive at figures for the 
loss of Fe; C that are of the same order of magnitude, 
and that the hysteresis loss of Fe; C would approach 
1,000,000 ergs for a flux density of 10,000 gauss if such 
a flux density could be reached. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

1. The effect of sulphur, phosphorus and manganese 
on the magnetic properties, as represented by the 
hysteresis loss (ergs per cu. em. per cycle for B = 10,000 
gauss) can be expressed by the equations: 

For 0 per cent Sz alloys, 

W,=18,000 xS+1000 x Mn+13,000 x P+0(P—0.015) 

Upper 

limits S=0.10 Mn=1.0 

For 4 per cent S2 alloys, 
W, = 12,000 x S + 800 x Mn—4000 x P 

Upper limits S = 0.50 Mn = ().16° P = 0.05 

2a. Carbon in amounts up to 0.007—0.008 per cent 
exist in solid solution (martensite) in iron and in all 
iron-silicon alloys, even after long annealing and very 
slow cooling, and has an exceedingly detrimental effect 
on the magnetic properties: 

W,, = 100,000 x C 

b. Carbon goes into solution to some extent up to 
0.02 per cent, the extent probably depending upon 
the annealing conditions. 

3. In amounts greater than 0.007—0.008 per cent 
carbon oceurs in one or more of three forms (1) graphite 
with practically no effect, (2) FesC (cementite) with the 
effect AW, = 2250 x AC or (8) pearlite with the effect 
AW, = 16,500 X AC. The effect of the latter two is in 
the ratio of 1:7.4.or in the same ratio as the per cent 
of carbon containing constituents of the two materials 
for the same actual carbon content. 


For 0—2 per cent Sz: 


P=0.015 P=0.14 


W,= 65 /N + 100,000 XC +4 18,000 x S 
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4, With0Opercent S7,as carbon increases, it changes 
from solid solution through Fe; C to pearlite; in 2 per 
cent Si alloys, the change is directly from solid solution 
to pearlite;in 4 per cent Si alloys the change is from solid 
solution through Fe; C to graphite, and in 5-6 per cent 
Si alloys the change is directly from solid solution to 
graphite. These changes are shown graphically in 
Fig. 29. 

5. In addition to the ordinary impurities, it has 
been found that the magnetic properties depend to a 
large extent upon the grain structure, in particular 
upon the inter-crystalline amorphous cement. De- 
noting the number of grains per sq.mm. by N, it has 
been shown that for low carbon contents (for carbon in 
solution) the effect of grain size on the hysteresis loss 
may be expressed approximately by the formula, 


W, = 65 -/N, 
whereas for precipitated carbon the effect may be 
expressed more nearly by the formula, 


W,=3N 
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6. The hysteresis loss of any Fe-Si-C alloy, con- 
taining the ordinary impurities, S, P and Mn in small 
amounts, as for instance commercial electrical steels, 
can be calculated with a good degree of accuracy by 
means of the relationships given, using for this 
purpose one set of constants for 0 and 2 per cent silicon 
and asecond set for 4-6 per cent silicon. 

Thus, for carbon in solution, the hysteresis loss is, 


25. N = No. grains per sq. mm. 

C,S,Mn and P are the percentages of these elements, respect- 
ively. The upper limits given are the values of the elements (in 
per cent) above which the constants either do not hold or have 
not been investigated. 


+ 1000 Xx Mn + 18,000 x P 


Upper Limits C = 0.006 S = 0.10 Mn = 0.60 P= 0.015 

For 4—6 per cent Si: 
W, =65-/N + 100,00XC +12000xS +800X Mn -4000 x P 
Upper Limits C = 0.008 S = 0.05 Mn = 0.16 iP = Jap 
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For precipitated carbon the equations vary more with the silicon content, thus: 
FORM OF PRECIPITATED CARBON 


Fe,C Pearlite 


For 0 per cent Sz: 


W, = 38N + 800 + 2250 (C— 0.008) + 16,500 (C—0.09) 


Upper limits. . G = 0.09 C = 0.90 
For 2 per cent Bee 

W, =3N + 800 

per iS enka 

For 4 per cent Sz: 

W, =3N + 800 + 2250 (C—0.008) 
Lppes dimits 1. .citan C = 0.08 
For 6 per cent Siz: 

W, =3N + 700 

Upper limits 

7. The evidence obtained is to the effect that the 
increased hysteresis loss due to carbon and other im- 
purities that are precipitated combined with iron is 
caused by the inherent hysteresis loss of these precip- 
itated impurities. 

8. As it is found that the hysteresis loss (for carbon 
in solution) is proportional to the amount of intercrys- 
talline amorphous material, it is concluded that the 
latter can be regarded as belonging to the same class as 
the precipitated impurities, and that the increased 
hysteresis loss due to decreased grain size consequently 
is caused by the inherent hysteresis loss of this amor- 
phous material. 

9. Regarding the tremendous effect of carbon in 
solution it is suggested that this is due to the entering 
of carbon, into the more or less stable equilibrium 
arrangement of the ferro-magnetic structure, and 
upsetting this equilibrium arrangement. 

10. An attempt has been made in this investigation 
to separate the various factors influencing the magnetic 
properties. On account of the large number of factors 
involved and the large number of separate steps re- 
quired to obtain the data for the various sets of sam- 
ples, the conclusion may in some individual case be 
based on what may seem insufficient evidence. How- 
ever, if the results are viewed as a whole it will be seen 
that evidence in one part of the investigation can be used 
to strengthen evidence in other parts that may seem 
rather scant if taken by itself. The writer does not 
wish that the results be considered as final in regard to 
the various factors affecting the magnetic properties, 


GC = 0.50 


but it is believed that they are qualitatively correct © 


and that they have opened a new path in the unexplored 
region of magnetism that may be of service in the 
further exploration of the same. 
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Appendix I 
MAGNETIC TESTING 


In the previous work reported by the writer test 
pieces was used in the form of round or rectangular bars 
and these were tested by the Burrow’s compensated 
double-bar and yoke method. For low permeabilities 
and for uniform bars this method is very accurate, but 
with high permeabilities and in case of bars of non- 
uniform permeability, it beeame evident that the results 
were far from reliable.2* In order to get definite data 


26. See Eng. Exp. Sta. Univ. of Ill, Bull. No. 83 & 95, 
1915 & 1917. 
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in regard to this method, Mr. Thomas Spooner had 
test pieces prepared that could be tested both as bars 
by the Burrow’s method and as rings, the ring method 
being regarded as the ultimate method of reference. 
His results”’ show that the Burrow’s method falls down 
for maximum permeabilities above 10,000 and becomes 
increasingly inaccurate as the permeabilities increase. 
It was, therefore, decided for the purpose of the present 
investigation where accuracy was a prime factor, to 
rely altogether on the ring method.?® While the re- 
sults obtained with bars in the early part of the investi- 
gation were tabulated in a few cases, only the results 
obtained with rings have been plotted and used as a 
basis for drawing conclusions. 


Appendix IT 


APPARATUS, MATERIALS, TEST PIERCES AND GENERAL 
PROCEDURE 


The alloys were all prepared in an Arsem type 
vacuum furnace by melting together under a pressure 
of about 2 mm. H 4g, electrolytic iron, ferro-silicon, and 
Acheson graphite in the desired proportions, making 
2-ke. ingots. 


CARBON CONTENT-PER CENT (UPPER CURVE) 
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Fie. 31—Minimum Reuvetiviry (= 1/umaz) V8. CARBON- 
Content ror{0}Pmr Cunt St. Errrectr or Incrppntrau Impurt- 
TIES AND OF GRAIN Sizm NoT HLIMInaTED 


Analyses of the electrolytic iron gave the following 
impurities: 
S—0.001—0.005 per cent 
P—0.003—0.005 
Mn—0.001 
C—0.010 
Cu—tTrace 
Si—0.01—0.02 
Al—0.01—0,02 


Total 0.035—0.061 


27. Elect. Journ. 18, p. 351, 1921. 
28. 
El. World, 74, pp. 4-6, July 5, 1919. 
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See T. Spooner: “‘Rapid Testing of Magnetic Materials,” 
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Two grades of ferro-silicon were used; namely, 
Carborundum Co. grade “B” and Goldschmidt- 
Thermit Co. 91 per cent analyses of which gave'jthe 
following results: 


Goldsechmidt-Thermit 


Carb. Co. Grade B. 91 per cent 


ANU Aira, AL 94.89 per cont 91.00 per cent 


TAL Mae aes 2,06 1.21 
ene 0. 20—0. 40" Trace™* 
ety PM ss Trace 0.017 
Mies ce Trace 0.04 
BiG ee es Ae o$ 2.31 6,67 
i RE Ee 0.12 Ori2 
Oren orenk oe Trace Trace 
Caemarrirn: 0.02 
"LOCAL bene er 99,60 99.06 
*Not Reliable 


The ingots, after being allowed to cool in the furnace, 
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were forged into bars 3.18 em. (114 in.) dia. from which 
the test rings were machined 2.46 em. (31/32 in.) x 
1.838 em. (23/82 in.) X 1 em. (3¢in.) or2.em. (34 in.) long. 
In a few casesrings of different dimensions were used and 
in the early part of the investigation rods were used but 
the conclusions are based on results obtained with rings 
only. The shavings from the machining of the rings 
were used for chemical analysis for S, Mnand P. The 
samples were annealed at various temperatures in a 
closed silica tube under a pressure of < 1mm.Hg. In 
some cases a stream of air 120 ec. per min. at 12 mm. 
pressure was used in order to reduce the carbon con- 
tent. The annealed rings were tested magnetically, 
the B-H curve and the hysteresis loop for B = 10,000 
being obtained in every case. One half of each of the 
tested rings was then cut up into fine shavings and ana- 
lyzed for C by the liquid-air-vacuum method and in a 
large number of cases the other half was examined 
microscopically to determine the grain size and other 
structural characteristics. 
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Appendix IIT 


PERMEABILITY AND RELUCTIVITY 


In the body of this paper only the hysteresis loss has 
been considered, because the hysteresis loss can be 
used as a criterion of magnetic quality. As it is desir- 
able, however, for certain purposes to have actual 
figures in regard to permeabiilty the following curves 
have been prepared. The maximum permeability 
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Fie. 34—Minimum Reuvcriviry (= 1/umaz) vs. CARBON 
Content For 5-6 Per Cent Sit. Errectr or IncipENTAL ImPv- 
RITIES AND OF GRAIN S1zE NoT ELIMINATED 


of the Fe-C alloys (0% Si) is plotted in Fig. 30. No 
attempt has been made in this case to correct for the 
incidental impurities. The general form of the curve 
for low carbon contents is seen to be that of a rectangular 
hyperbola, 7. €. maz X C = constant. Therefore, by 
plotting minimum reluctivity, Yin ( = 1/Mmaz), M- 
stead of naz a straight line will be obtained: 1/Umaz = 
Vmin = C X const. In Fig. 31, ymin has been plotted 
against per cent C and it will be seen that the shape of 
this curve is almost identical with that of the curve for 
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hysteresis loss (Figs. 14 and 15). As a matter of fact 
the ratio of the slopes of the various parts of the curve, 
O A:BC:CD is 94.5: 1:6.78 or nearly the same as for the 
hysteresis loss (98:1:7.40) and for the coercive force 
(100:1:6.76), Fig. 19. 

It must therefore be concluded that these three quanti- 
ties: minimum reluctivity, hysteresis loss, and coercive 
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Fig. 35—Minimum Reuvctiviry (= 1/maz) VS. CARBON 
Content ror Fn-St Attoys. No CorrECTION MADE ON 
Account or INCIDENTAL IMPURITIES AND GRAIN SIZE 


force are all identical functions of the carbon content 
and of the state in which carbon exists. 

In Figs. 33, 832 and 34 the minimum reluctivity data 
have been plotted for 2 per cent, 4 per cent and 5-6 
per cent Si respectively, and in Fig. 35 all the curves 
thus obtained have been redrawn for comparison. 
While there are certain minor differences between these 
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FLUX DENSITY B-KILOGAUSSES 
a 


Saturation 


For B= 10,000 Gauss 
a Hyster | Reten- | Coercive | Value 
% | % Loss_| tivity | Force | 47 
0 (0.015) 0.002] 25,160 | 637 | 8700 | 0.20 
K} 1.73} 0.005) 0.003 | 25,900 | 460 | 8000 | 0.14 
3.75 |0,017| 0,002 | 25,400 | 453 | 7800 | 0.15 
6.15 |0.010}0,002} 23,600 | 395 | 6600 | 0.12 
6 


04 0.8 1.2 A 2.0 2.4 28 
MAGNETIZING FORCE, H- GIILBERTS PER CM. 


Fie. 36—B — H Curves ror 0, 2, 4 anv 6 Per Cent S1.ALLoys. 
Att Low Carson (0.002 —0.006 Prr Crnt) 


Composition 


curves and those for hysteresis loss, the general shape 
is the same, and it may be stated that the laws developed 
for the relationship between carbon and hysteresis loss 
for iron-silicon alloys in general also hold for the mini- 
mum reluctivity, the constants only being different. 
On the other hand, the reluctivity does not appear to be 
affected by the grain size to the same extent as the 
hysteresis loss. 
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In Fig. 36 will be found representative B-H curves 
and other data for 1, 2, 4 and 6 per cent Fe-Si alloys 
with low carbon contents (0.002-0.003 per cent), un- 
corrected for incidental impurities and for grainsize. 
The maximum permeability is practically the same for 
all of them, 25,000, but the high induction permeability 
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and saturation value decreases in proportion to the 
silicon content. The hysteresis loss and coercive force 
are seen to be higher for the 0 per cent Sz than for the 
other alloys on account of the smaller grainsize. Data 
un regard to the electrical resistance will be found in 
Appendix 4. 


Appendix IV 
ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 


1. Fe-C, Fe-Mn, Fe-S & Fe-P alloys 


The data tabulated in Appendix VI in regard to electrical resistance have been plotted in Fig. 37, giving 


the following results: 


1. Pure Fe has a resistance of 9.6 michroms per cu. em. at 20 deg. cent. 
With addition of Mn, p = 9.6+ 7 & Mn. 


vA 
3. With addition of S, p =9.6+12xS. 
4 


With addition of P, p = 9.6 + 
Upperaimite, Of itt SB. .: 

5. WithadditionofC, p = 9.6+ 
Mrperimieey 5 io... ee C 


P = 0.015 per cent 


= 0.02 per cent 


60 x P + 3.5 X (P—0.015). 
P = 0.12 per cent 
4.5 x (C—0.02) 

C = 0.85 per cent 


C as Fe; C and pearlite 


82.5 X C + 


C in Sol. 


For iron containing small amounts ofll a of these impurities the electrical resistance will therefore be: 
p=96+7Mn+4+128 + 60P + 82.5C 


Upper limits Mn = 1.0 


S = 0.1 


P = 0.015 C = 0.02 


Thus, for iron containing 0.01 per cent each of Mn, S, P and C the resistance will be: 
p = 9.6 + 0.07 + 0.12 + 0.60 + 0.83 = 11.22 mierohms per cu. cm. 


In regard to the effect of C the curve obtained from 
Gumlich’s formula” 
p=105+83*C+22C? 
has been drawn in Fig. 37. This formula was deduced 
from results obtained by means of materials prepared 
by two commercial firms (Phoenix and Lindenburg) and 
contained only a few hundredths ofa per cent of Sand P 
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Fig. 37—E.ecrricaL ResistaNce oF Fz-C, Fz-Mn, Fr-S anp 
Fr-P ALLoys 


but “relatively high percentages of Si (up to 2.4 per 
cent) and Mn (up to 0.52 per cent), the latter being 
“frequently disturbingly noticeable in the measure- 
ments’, and “could only partly be taken into con- 
sideration.”’ 
It is, therefore, believed that our values are the 
29. #.T. Z. July 3, 1919 pp. 325-8. 


more reliable, our alloys containing only about 0.015 
per cent S, 0.02 per cent Sz 0.0015 per cent Mn and 
0.003 per cent P, and that the discrepency is due to the 
necessity in Gumlich’s case of making large and un- 
certain reductions because of impurities. Another 
point to be noted is that Gumlich’s formula is based 
on samples, the lowest carbon content of which’Jis 


ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE - MICROHMS PER CUB.CM. AT 20 DEG. CENT. 


Fig. 38—ELrectricaL RESISTANCE oF [RON-SILICON ALLOYS 


0.07 per cent, and he therefore was unable to detect 
the important part of the curve below 0.02 per cent C. 

Whether the sudden rise above 0.85 per cent (the 
eutectoid point) is real or due to an experimental error 
can not be stated, because 1.0 per cent C was the limit 
of the carbon content. This same statement must be 
made in regard to the sudden rise in the curves for 
Fe-P alloys for P>0.12 per cent. With these excep- 
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tions these curves for electrical resistance in general 
check those for hysteresis loss as shown in Figs. 13, 14 
and 15, and thus serve the useful purpose of confirming 
the conclusions in regard to the relationship between 
carbon and iron. 

2. Fe-Si Alloys 

The results obtained for 0-6 per cent Si are shown in 
Fig. 38. 

This curve can be expressed in the form of an equa- 
tion: 

p =9.6418.4x Si+11.1X (Si—0.35) 

Upper 

limits Si =0.35 per cent Si = 6 per cent 
that is, the curve is composed of two straight lines with 
a slight bend at Si = 0.85 per cent*. 


30. The solid points were obtained by the writer at the 
University of Illinoisin 1915. (See Bull. No. 83 Eng. Exp. Sta.). 
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Gumlich*' gives the following equation for the resist- 
ance of Fe-Si alloys up to 4 per cent Sz. 
p=99 +12 x Si 
but accompanies this by a statement, that this can not 
be regarded as accurate, because his curve is slightly 
concave toward the x-axes. His curve checks the 
writer’s results fairly closely. Thus for 1, 2, 4 and 6 
per cent Si the following results are obtained. 


Per cent Gumlich Writer 

Si Equation Curve Equation Curve 
0 9.9 9.9 9.6 9.6 
1 21.9 23.0 23.0 23.0 
2 33.9 36.0 34.4 34.2 
4 57.9 57.5 56.6 56.5 
6 81.9 PAO) 78 8 78.7 

31. E.T.Z. July 10, 1919 pp. 334. 


Appendix V. 
TABLES GIVING ORIGINAL DATA 
TABLE IV—MAGNETIC AND ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF VACUUM FUSED ELECTROLYTIC IRON. 


VARIOUS HEAT TREATMENTS 
For 
e ne e B = 10000 gausses 
Composition Composition |% » g =| oe ee 

before Heat Heat Treatment after Heat | 6 E oA i Density B s 8 Coere- 

Specimen Treatment Treatment |*'o 2 g 2 in kilo-gausses for H = i & 3) Hys- ive 
Cond. BASS S ee ee f|teresis |Reten-| Force 

Kind Com’d = Com’al| 2 & ge) a & Loss | tivity | gil- 

Test S C |Temp.| Bed- S C a 7) ergs/ | gaus- | berts 

No Piece % % °6 ding | Atm % % O2 [Ove 1 4 20 | 100 cee/~ ses /em 
-202 Rods .016 905 | M,O Vac A .004; | 9.91 | 19,200) 0.5 6.4/13.4]15.1]16.2]17.9]22,800) 991 | 9500 | 0.32 
2-203 ie FAA ae & 2 S he oe 9.91 | 17,200} 0.3 4.0|]13.4]15.1|16.2]18.0 | 22,700) 1168 | 9500 | 0.36 
g ns 1142 ud iY 30,000} 0.2 | 11.6) 13.9] 14.8/15.7|17.5]| 23,000} 713 | 9700 | 0.24 

Air 
5 be 1093 5 10mm.|} .027 | .00O12 he 31,000} 0.4 | 12.4] 14.1]14.8)15.8]17.6 | 23,200} 680 | 9500 | 0.22 
2-204 3 905 ‘ Vac . 10.02 | 12,500) 0.1 0.7 | 11.7 )15,2 | 16.3 118.2) 22,700 
Air 
5 a 950 “110mm 10.02 | 16,400) 0.4 5.7|)12.4]15.0]16.1|17.9}20,500) 955 | 9200 | 0.32 
Ring 
2-206 Ingot 006 976 i Vac 0025 20,000} 0.8 7.8/13.4]}15.5]16.0)17.8 873 | 8200 | 0.28 
Ring 
m Forg. | .016 | .0075 976 is fe .018 | .002, 19,150] 0.4 6.0/13.4]15.3)16.1)]18.0 914 | 8200 | 0.30 
Air 
< Rods | .016 950 .! 10mm.| .018 aT 9.93 | 9,000} 0.2 1.7| 9.2|15.0]16.3)18.1 | 22,500} 1470 | 7000 | 0.47 
. Ss 900 " Vac a 9.93 | 13,500) 0.5 4.0|11.4|15.6|16.5 18.3 | 23,000) 1090 | 8200 | 0.35 
Ring a 
2-207 Ingot 0108 976 a # 002; eu 21,200) 1.0 8.0) 13.11) 15.0) 16.0) 27.8 ™. 800 | 7800 | 0.25 
2-210 Rods 003 920 s! 2 10.25 | 16,000} 0.2 1.6|13.0/]15.9|16.9 | 18.6 | 22,400) 1060 | 9000 | 0.32 
a ? 1142 % m 33,300] 2.8 |11.8]14.5]15.5]16.4|18.2 | 22,950! 610 | 9350 | 0.20 
Air 
. si 1093 ~ 10mm.|} .014 | .0015 41,500) 6.7 |12.9| 14.6]15.4]16.4]18.3 | 23,050) 505 | 9400 | 0.17 
Ring 
2-251 Ingot 0025 976 a Vac 0026 31,700} 5.4 |11.1)13.2]14.4]15.6]17.9 530 | 8200 | 0.17 
Ring 
‘d Forg .010 | .001, i ¥ 2 0017 ni 27,300) 2.4 |10.2|12.7;13.9]15.0)17.2 ay 647 | 8400 | 0.21 
e! Rods | .010 | .0025 950 i Oxid a 10.15 | 16,500) 1.4 6.6]12.1]14.5|15.8]17.7 | 21,600} 850 | 8800 | 0.26 
} Ring 
2-213K | Forg -012 | .0043 923 = Vac 20,000) 0.9 to S| 13. 21522) LG sda) aS 30, 789 | 8900 | 0.26 
Wood $ 
* es ha = 900 |Charc.| 1 hr. 0013 24,000] 2.2 9.5/13.6|14.8)15.7|17.4 660 | 9000 | 0.20 
chest © = .012 | .0043 |} 1009 | M,O| Vac Ar 24,900) 1.5 9.9/14.1]15.5|16.4]18.2 735 | 9200 | 0.23 
Wood ve 
4 oo ie nbs 1000 |Chare.} 1 hr. . 0038 20,200} 0.8 | 7.8]138.9|]15.4]16.3]17.9 810 | 8900 | 0.26 
Sena = -012 | .004;/ 1110 | M,0O]| Vac ay 20,050) 0.6 7.7/13.6| 15.3) 16.3) 18.2 904 | 9520 | 0.27 
Wood % 
* e F 1100 |Chare.| 1 hr. - 0087 8,000) 0:2°)) 1.5.) 820 [1s 16 0N,. 2758 hy 1595 | 7600 | 0.46 
Air 
SUN “ .012 | .004;| 910 | M, O 10mm. we 25,000} 3.9 | 9.7/18.3]14.6]15.9/18.0 517 | 8700 | 0.15 
Wood} Vac Satu- 

- € ae 1200 |Charce.} 1 hr. rated < ae s its an hie oe an ote eA 
2-219L a .020 eh 900 | None | Vac Me 0035 21,200 8.1] 14.1) 15.8/17.0/]19.0 ; 825 | 9100 | 0.26 
/2-220L e .020 aes ; fe £ eg 0013 6,200 2.1} 6:1) 10.1)16.5) 18.5 fe 850 | 3400 | 0.34+ 
| 2-221 ad .019 ay. s 4 Me 0025 19,200 6.4113.8115.3116.7/19.0 . 1000 ' 9200 ' 0.33 


*Ring partly fused, 
+8mall Crack in Ring. 
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168 YENSEN: THE MAGNETIC PROPERTIES 
TABLE VI 
MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF IRON-MANGANESE ALLOYS. ELECTROLYTIC IRON USED AS BASE 
] 7 - 
) | Addi- | Chem. Analysis eae ot 
| tion of Forging gas Bed 200 | Satura 
a eh | es Bavjees 300 | Value 
| : Se .j¢es 
men | Test | _ ; SRD RS or | 47TIs 
No. [Piece] 2} | | . PrirEr 100 | 400 | gausses 
ee eee ee ESs\28s 
: l= 1%|%) %| % 6 302 
as oe 
et (an el areal (rads (aed Meee aad Dace oe) 
) jas Gee ee 400 
eae Rods | Mn| .05 |.036 21.2| 22,850 
202) < «- | 10 O47 21.1| 22,800 
203) * «- | a5) |.074 21.2| 22,800 
- ok ) 21.3 | 22,600 
s Ing .20 -16 |.014 300 
Ring | *! | | 0.0021 20.9 
400 
205| Rods} *)}} | 21.4| 22,800 
|} Ing. | }j} .30} = |-16 |.017 300 
«| Ring | <} 0.0030 20.5 
. | 400 
206 Rods a | . 21.3 | 22,700 
| Ing. +| -40, =‘ |.32 |.016 300 | Spec 
« | Ring | *} | = 0.0016 21.3 | Gravity 
207| Ring | 200 
« [Punch | 20.2} 7.84 
af: {} .s3} .29 |.006 19.9] 7.85 
= | Ring 4 . 0.0018 20.5] 7.85 
208 Ring | : ; 
« | Punch] \| | ) 20.0; 7.80 
~ = “Fi ae -54 |.027 20.3]. 7.80 
«| Ring | <) | | 0.0013 20.2} 7.89 
209] Ring | }| 
« | Punch | 20.0} 7.90 
“ ey « { |1.05) 59 -028) 20.0!" 7.89 
«| = op 0.0020 20.1'. 7.90 


Transactions A. I. EE. 


For B = 10000 


| 
| 


; : 

2) 18 
gt}. 28 
SES 2/55 
S$ SiS wl So 
4a l= gloe 
3 o|S SIF a 
2eales|oo 
@omiS Sik sB 
Belo 435 

Pe 

a= |O5 


| 
| 


1105}8100)/0.39 
869|7000|0.29 
1070|7200|0 .38 
997 7000/0 .31 
1185, 7500/0.41 


664/8400|0.21 


* Annealed Rods :/ in. dia. 

Spec. Grav. shown in same Col. as Sat. Valve 
Ing. Ring = Ring machined from Ingot 
Ring. Punch = Ring punched from 1; in. plate 
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TABLE VII 
MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF IRON-SULPHUR AND IRON-PHOSPHORUS ALLOYS. ELECTROLYTIC [IRON USED AS BASE. 
Heat : 
Addi- treat- 5 we 
tion ment rf tee Reon es B = 10000 
Specimen ——,;——| Chem. Analysis ——— ZeS | 's Density, in kilogausses, for H = | beetle Se 
i Ako] @ e we 
of Forging 6.8 = 2 4 a & og 
o oF ee a: a, | Max Satur. |r| 2 |e 5 
r= Soi 3 (28818 4 | Per Value |5 2\5 Ble x 
—_— ——/ o a) ay Qp Oo q n 3 | © a 
8 Be tod “Pas & eet aeieornee Tee pee pt 4nIs |8e/5 3/8 0 
Kind | & —| —|—_|£& BB aii A £ | bility | 300 | gausses |3 9/2 2/5 2 
Test | 5 G|Mn| S| P ° g 4 or aale |33 
No. | Piece %1\%1%1%1% 2 4 | 1 |or5| 20 | 100 | 400 m5 |O e 
i eal a ian a eae Be aed 
4 300 
2S 201) Ring | g |.005 .020 923 | Vac |0.0014 20,000] 0.6 | 7.5 |13.6|15.2|16.2|18.1| 20.4 $20|9000)0.. 2 
300 
a «“ #6) 320 020 «| « 9.9017 17,500} 0.6 | 5.2 |13.3|15.2116.2|18.1| 20.6 926|8900\0.30 
u 400 
em EEO". @ is 035 & Ci 10.30 | 14,500} 0.1 | 1.4 |12.9]15.5|16.5]18.2| 21.1] 22,750 |1130\9100/0.37 
300 
203; Ring « |.020 .042 “ “ 0.0009 16,200] 0.2 | 4.3 |12.8|14.7]15.8]17.8)| 20.4 1009|9200\0.32 
400 | 
fog. Gs - .036 “ “ 10.40 | 14,500} 0.1 | 1.4 |12.9)15.5)16.5|18.2)|21.1]| 22,750 |1130 91000 37 
400 | 
204; “ 3a .030 .060 us c 10.65 | 10,000} 0.1 | 0.4 9.5|15.8)17.0|18.7 | 21.4] 22,700 |1775/9200\0.58 
300 
205) Ring « 1,040 .036 “ “& 0.0005 14,300} 0.2 | 2.7 |12.5)14.9|15.9|18.0| 20.6] (7.90) |1110)9200\0.35 
400 
“| Rod i “ 1.009 .068 o e 10°55") G.000lnes. 0.4 4.2)}15.3|17.0|)18.8|21.3) 22,300 |2440/9000\0.79 
' 300 
206) Ring ; “ |.050 092 4 i 0.0020 8,600} 0.05 | 0.3 7.8|14.3|15.9|18.0|20.4]| (7.89) |1985/9300)/0.63 
400 
“ | Rod ! i .040 os 4 10.30 | 11,200} 0.05 | 1.2 |11.1]16.2]17.3|18.9]| 21.6] 22,450 |142019300|0.47 
: 300 
2 P 201) Ring P |.005 .021|.010| 924 Vac | 0.0014 18,700} 0.5 | 7.1 ;12.9]15.2]16.1|18.2) 20.8] (7.89) 842|9000/0.27 
400 
“| Rod Ue ie 10.80 | 16,300} 0.2 | 3.1 |13.3|)15.3|16.3|18.0)| 20.8] 21,900 960|8900|0.32 
300 
202| Ring « 1.010 .020].012) “ 4 0.0014 20,000) 0.5 | 8.0 |13.7|15.1]15.9|18.0) 20.4] (7.90) 806|9200/0 . 26 
400 
Sl EeOd us Md 10.35 | 21,700} 0.6 | 7.5 |14.6|16.2]17.1]18.7 | 21.5} 22,700 820/9000/0. 28 
Rod 300 
203) Ring « |.020 .016).019| “ em 0.0008 | 10.35 | 18,700} 0.4 | 6.3 |13.1]15.2]16.2|18.2 | 20.6] (7.89) 881|9200/0.29 
300 
204) Ring * 1.030 . 023} .033 ¥ $ 0.0015 17,500) 0.5 | 5.2 |18.4)15.2|16.2|18.1)} 20.6} (7.89) 980/9200/0.32 
400 
“ | Rod - id 10.45 | 20,000; 0.3 | 4.4 |14.4|16.3]17.2|18.8|21.5| 22,400 905|9200 0.31 
300 
205| Ring « 1.040 .020| .037 a Md 0.0011 18,800] 0.4 | 6.1 |13.4]/15.1]16.2|18.1| 20.6] (7.90) 922/9200/0.31 
400 
“| Rod 4, a 10.80 | 18,300] 0.2 | 2.1 |14.2]16.2|17.1|18.7|20.9| 22,400 |1037/9100/0.35 
Rod 300 
206} Ring « |.050 .020| .041 < 0.0016 | 10.85 | 19,600} 0.6 | 7.3 |12.4]14.3]15.7|17.6| 20.4] (7.88) 863|9200/0.28 
5 300 
207) Ring 922 15,320] 0.4 | 4.2 |12.6]15.5|16.4|18.2|20.4| (7.95) |1070/9100\0.32 
|Punch Rod 300 
Sa gs: FP O70) .036 a # 11.00 | 17,100} 0.6 | 5.6 |13.2]15.7|16.6|18.3)|20.5| (8.19) 985|9100/0.29 
300 
“| Ring | .094| “ = 0.0006 15,000} 0.3 | 3.8 |12.2/15.4|16.3|18.1|20.1]| (7.93) |1116/9180)0.35 
; 300 
208) Ring id 4 15,850] 0.6 | 5.0 |12.9]15.7|16.6|18.3|20.5| (8.10) |1010\9000/0.31 
Punch Rod 300 
) ines 4! 100 .029 e 11.34] 18,400] 0.7 | 7.1 |13.3]15.7|16.8|18.6| 20.9| (8.15) 833/9100 0.25 
300 
“| Ring 2a r 0.0017 15,880] 0.3 | 3.2 }13.0|15.4/16.2]17.9| 20.0] (7.91) |1163)91900.37 
300 
209| Ring H S 14,260] 0.3 | 2.3 |}12.8]15.7|16.9|18.7|21.0| (8.08) |1200 9040/0 .38 
Punch Rod } 300 
“ings « b, Loo .028 3 2 12.55 116,960! 0.4 , 4.1 ,13.6);16.0,16.9;18.7 , 20.7, (8.08) |1200 ios ie 
“| Ring | | | | Fe | I eur be 0.3 | 4.0 bah bil 3. (7.95) |1034'9100'0.33 
a SR ST 


Spec. Grav. shown in ( ) under Sat. Value. 
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TABLE IX 


MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF 2% Fe-Si ALLOYS. RING TESTPIECES 
a ee ee Oe ee a_i ee Jal h eh 
Magnetic Properties 


Elements Chem. Analysis Heat Treatment For B=10000 gauss | Net* 
Added of Forging C- —— | — —— Hyst 
; Cont Density in kilo-gausses Ooer Loss 
Specimen ———_—__—____——_| after for H = Hyst. Force |due to 
No. An- | An- | Max. | Dens- Loss | Re- gil- | Car- 
pant aeanl Piatt prin CTTIery, neal | neal- | Per- | ity ergs | ten- | berts |bon & 
SLE G Si C S |Temp Period| ing mea- for — — per cc.| tivity} per | Grain 
% % % | % % Ok) Atm" hrs % | bility |max. uw} .2 if 4 | 20 | 300 | per ~| gauss | cm, Size 
First Series: Carborundum Co. 95% Ferro-Silicon 
2G201 K ,1.86; .05 | 1.76 013 xe 900° Vac 3 -0037 | 18,750; 6000.) 2.7 ,11.3,13.0 , 14.4) 21.2 513 6400 .170 423 
von et bh 9 . Ne Z, .0026 | 16,600] 5800 | 2.6 | 11.4]13.3| 14.8] 21.1 576 |6400 | .175 | 4861 
2G202 K |1.86| .10 | 1.73 013 8 se Vac 3 .0025 | 25,900} 7000 |} 4.1 |18.1)14.3|15.6| 21.3 460 |8000 .140 370 
epee S 4 No 2 .0044 | 13,100] 9200 | 0.5 |11.5]14.2]15.4]| 20.2 | 1,216 |8900 | .380 | 1126, 
26203 K |1.86] .20 | 1.76 .013 5 4 Vac 3 .0070 | 22,000} 8000 |} 1.6 |12.9|14.0]15.4] 21.2 700 |8800 .210 610 
yes 2 & No 2 .0060 | 11,900] 8800 | 0.3 | 10.8|13.6/14.9] 20.3 | 1,300 |8900 | .380 | 1210 
2G204 K |1.86] .30 | 2.00 .046 a - Vac 3 .0100 | 11,650} 7000 | 0.4 | 10.1|14.2/15.9 | 21.0 915 |7200 .300 825 
E S No 2 .0200' 7,450! 7000 | 0.4 7.4|13.4]15.8120.9 | 1,335 |6700 -430 | 12453 
Second Series: Goldschmidt-Thermit. 91% Ferro-Silicon 
1G201 Az, );2.0 .35 | 2.44 :220 .009 , 900 Vac 4 -1890 | 2,400) 6000 ; 0.1 1.6 ; 9.2)15.1,20.6, 4,130 6800 ; 1.35 3970 
1G202 “ . .40 | 2.02 .200 .007 io a be .2150 | 2,720} 6800 | 0.1 0.8 | 9.5)15.0| 20.2] 5,200 |7900 | 1.65 5070 
1G203 “ = “oO 12.93 325 .002 be = a .3530 | 1,500} 6000 | 0.1 0.5 | 6.0/13.9|20.1)} 7,700 |7500 | 2.30 7660 
1G204 “ < HO e207 - 530 016 ig S . 5030 | 1,150} 6900 | 0.1 0.3 | 3.8|13.4/19.4] 10,250 |7500 | 3.40 9960 
16211 ee v. hoe Lot 138 010 Md ~ " -1300 | 3,000} 7200 | 0.1 1.6 |10.3|15.5|20.2) 3,470 |6700 | 1.20 3290 
1G214 “ o MOSHE OF, 052 012 i : a .0218 | 5,830} 6000 | 0.2 6.7 |12.7 115.9 20.7), 1,520 |5900 | 0.52 1300 
tG22t © Us mL 1.94 sh .013 gi 4 s .0157 | 8,100} 6000 | 0.2 7.8 |13.5) 15.8 | 20.8 1,270 |7100 | 0.40 1040 
1G201Az_| “ .35 | 2.44 | .220 | .009 i “ 8 -152 3,150] 6300 | 0.1 | 2.4 /10.4/15.3!20.6]| 3,000 |6300 |1.05 | 2840 
1G202 “ 4 .40 | 2.02 200 .007 KS § d -1760 | 2,600} 7000 | 0.1 1.2 | 9.6/14.8]| 20.4} 4,700 |8000 | 1.45 4570 
1G203 “ fe -50 | 1.93 325 .002 iS ¢ - .3090 | 1,750} 7000 | 0.1 0.8 | 7.6|14.0]20.2| 6,400 |7300 | 1.90 6360 
1G204 “ ie 340) | 2.07 . 530 016 g M4 ze .5030 | 1,060} 5300 | 0.1 0.4 | 4.1)138.2)19.4| 10,200 |7600 |3.30 9910 
TG211 = H »L5,) 1397 .138 010 sd ~ i .1010 | 4,550} 6000 | 0.1 4.1 |11.8/15.7|20.6] 2,390 |6700 |0.75 22104 
1G214 * es SLO) 1.97 .052 012 2 3 f .0140 | 9,100) 7000°| 0.2 8.5 |13.7}15.7|20.8| 1,270 |7600 |0.41 1050 
2G221 °° 4 pales! ah. 4 or 013 Me £ & .0080 |10,900! 7000 | 0.2 9.9 |14.2|16.0) 21.1 1,100 |7800 !10.34 870 
*Deducting 18,000 x % S from the total hysteresis loss. 
1. >0.5 Grains per mm.? No F e3 C. 
2. 48 Grains per mm.? No. F e3 C. 
3. 18 Grains per mm.? F e3 C + Pearlite 
18 Grains per mm.? ! 
se aes Grains per mm.? \ hope cagr 
TABLE X 
MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF 5-6% Fe-Si ALLOYS. RING TEST PIECES 
Magnetic Properties 
Elements Chem. Analysis Heat Treatment For B=10000 Net* 
Added of Forging C- Hyst. 
Cont Density in kilo-gausses Coer. | ‘Loss 
Specimen ——_—|——— after for H = Hyst. Force |due to 
No. An- An- | Max. | Dens- Loss Re- gil- Car- 
= | | ———_ ——— neal | neal- | Per- ity ergs | ten- | berts |bon & 
Si G AS) | CG | S Temp Period| ing | mea-| for ea) Baia Wi eng go per cc.| tivity | per | Grain 
% % ie MS % °C =| Atm. |} hrs. % bility ‘max. wu] .2 1 4 20 |! 300 | per~! gauss: cm. Size 
First Series: Carborundum Co. 95% Ferro-Silicon 
Kx, 936 Vac 2 .0225} 7,060] 4,800 5 6.6]11.7/138.4|19.0 862 | 3650 .31 790 
4,000- 
2G210Ka2| 5.4} .10 | 5.18 | .018 900 Vac 4 .0189 | 2,130|10,000 | .3 | 2.0 | 8.5 {13.5 |19.8] 455 600 25 383t 
Lx, 900 No 2 -0128 | 8,400) 4,200 9 7.7 |11.9 118.5 {19.3 688 | 3800 26 616 
Kay, 936 Vac 2 .0260 | 7,480) 5,200 Ai} 7.1 VTLS |13.6 \f9. 4 732 | 3700 20 660 
2G211K22| 5.4} .20 | 4.84 | .026 ss 900 Vac 4 .0237 | 10,000) 5,000 2 9.0 {12.0 |13.7 |19.7 790 | 5200 .28 718 
Lx, Ss 900 Ne 2 .0194 | 10,000} 5,000 |1.2 8.2 {11.6 |13.4 |19.4 785 | 4500 .29 713 
2G212Kz,| 5.4] .30 | 5.64 | .085 = 936 Vac 2 .0770 | 11,700} 5,000 |1.0 | 9.3 |12.9 |14.6 |19.5| . 670 | 4750 | .20 600 
Lx, = 900 Noa 2 .0660 | 3,000 600 |...3 | £.5 5/0 W1s64 TUR esor 600 22 325t 
Kx, g 936 Vac 2 .0072| 8,770} 5,000 | .7 | 8.0 |12.8 |18.7 |19.4] 828 | 4800 | .30 756 
2G213K2.| 5.4 | .05 | 5.02 | .0086 900 Vac 4 .0060 | 11,500} 4,600 | .3 | 8.8 |12.9 |14.8 |20.0| 650 | 5300 .22 580 
Lay 3 900 N2 2 .0092 | 10,000} 5,000 | .8 | 8.3 {12.2 |14.0 |19.3] 760 | 5000 .27 688 
La2 900 Vac 4 .0055 | 13,300} 4,800 | .3 | 8.9 |12.3 |14.0 |19.8] 600 | 5400 | .17 530 
2G214Az,| 4.0 | .40 | 4.88 | .129 900 Vac 4 -1110 8,000) 4,000 | .5 | 7.1 |12.8 |14.7 |20.2| 813 | 4400] .31 693 
Bry 900 Vac 4 .0860 | 7,330] 4,400 | .5 | 6.9 J13.0 |15.0 |20.1] 925 | 4600 | .33 805 
2G215Az,| 4.0 | .60 | 4.65 | .372 900 Vac 4 .3080 | 7,200! 7,200 | .4 | 7.0 |12.9 |15.0 |20.0| 1100 | 5600 | .42 980 
Second Series: Goldschmidt-Thermit. 91% Ferro-Silicon 
1G209Az1| 6.0 | .25 | 6.39 | .120 .002 | 900 Vac 4 1450|{ 4,100) 4,100 | .6 | 4.1] 8.8|13.2|18.4|] 565 | 2330 | .22 541} 
1G210Az;| 6.0 | .35 |} 6.11 | .255 -010 | 900 Vac 4 2480 | 12,900) 8,000 | .2 |10.5]12.7|13.9]18.4) 1192 | 9100 32 | 1070 
Azz 900 Vac 8 .2290 | 12,700] 8,000 | .1 | 10.2]12.4|13.7|18.3] 1200 | 9210 | .35 | 1080 
1G213Az;| 6.0 | .50 | 6.02 | .314 -015 | 900 Vac 4 .2770 | 10,000] 8,000 | .2 | 9.6/13.1|14.4]18.6] 1400 | 8800 | .44 | 1220 
1 Axo 4 900 Vac 8 | .2770|10,000/] 8,000 | .2| 9.6/12.8]14.2|18.9| 1370 | 8800 | .42 | 1090 
1G222Az,| 6.0 | .50 | 5.96 .005 | 900 Vac 4 .3660 | 13,330| 8,000 | .3 |10.3]12.6]14.1]18.8]| 1050 | 8700 | .32 990 
Ass __! 900 | vee | 8 _|.360 113,000! 7,400 | .4 110.7|13.7/15.5120.81 970 | 7900 |_.81 | _910_ 


*Deducting 12,000 X % S from the total Hysteresis Loss. Ring Broken. 


Discussion 


Thomas Spooner: In conversation recently with an engi- 
neer of a large public service company, I asked what the value 
would be to his company of reduced core losses in transformers. 
Without any hesitation, showing that he had previously given 
this matter careful consideration, he told me that core losses 
were worth to his company approximately $800 per kilowatt 
for distributing transformers and from $300 to $400 for power 
transformers. 

Taking these figures and applying them to certain standard 
distributing transformers, by simple calculation, I found that 
for a 5 ky-a. transformer, a reduction of twenty per cent in core 
loss would make it possible for a customer to pay approximately 
eight cents a pound more for the core material. For a 200- 
kvy-a. transformer, this figure was approximately twenty cents 
apound. This is on a basis of no re-design of the transformers. 

The improved electrical sheet, made by the methods out- 
lined by Mr. Yensen, would of course cost considerably more 
to manufacture. I think though there is no question but what 
progressive customers who know how to get the most for a dollar, 
would be very willing to pay the increased cost of this material 
in order to obtain transformers of improved quality. 


M. G. Newman: The most interesting and vital point 
that is brought out is the effect of carbon. If there is carbon 
even in very small quantities, as Mr. Yensen points out, it is 
very detrimental, and silicon, while really it does not affect the 
magnetic properties of the material itself, does do something 
to the carbon there. 


Most of our magnetic sheet steel, however, is used in alter- 
nating-current machinery in very thin laminations, and silicon 
does help out there, of course, in increasing the electrical re- 
sistance and decreasing the eddy-current losses. That brings 
up one question I would like to ask Mr. Yensen. Will it be 
possible to roll this material into sheets and obtain the same 
curyes he has presented to us, and if not, what will be the effect 
on the material when rolled into sheets where it is finally 
used? 


J. B. Whitehead: We know that the basic laws of the 
electrostatic field, and those of the magnetic field all take their 
beginnings from very much the same character of fundamental 
physical principles; but we also know that the parallel which 
exists between electrostatic phenomena and magnetic phenom- 
ena cannot be carried very far. 


The increase in electrostatic flux density which follows the 
introduction of a dielectric, is called “electrostatic induction” 
just as the increase in flux density in magnetic material 
following the introduction of iron is called ‘“‘magnetic induc- 
tion.”” However our parallel cannot be carried any further. 
We find the dielectric constant of the material is really a con- 
stant so far as we can determine all the way up to breakdown, 
whereas the permeability of magnetic materials as we know 
departs very markedly indeed from a constant value, very early 
in the increase of magnetic induction. So while we have always 
hoped that some day we would be able to tie together in some 
fundamental way the behavior of magnetic materials, and the 
behavior of dielectric materials, and in a way which could be 
traced back to our fundamental relations, where they are of 
the same character, we have never yet I think come so near to it, 
as we seem to be doing in some of the results that are obtained 
by Mr. Yensen. I refer particularly to the initial portions of 
these curves in which he speaks of the carbon as being in solu- 
tion with the iron, and his showing there that the losses that 
oceur are the direct result of the combination, in the form of 
solution of these two materials. 

Now, wherein does the parallel lie? I think it lies in this: 
That so far as the losses in dielectric are concerned, about the 
only safe starting point we have is the suggestion of Maxwell, 
that dielectric losses are really to be attributed to the mixtures 
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of different materials. We are still uncertain as to whether we 
can say absolutely that dielectric absorption is present at all 
in pure materials, but the suggestion of Maxwell, and those who 
have followed after him in the study of dielectric hysteresis, is 
that the loss itself is largely due to the mixture of two different 
materials. Mr. Yensen now shows that magnetic hysteresis loss 
is also due to a combination of materials. 

T. D. Yensen: In regard to the question raised by the first 
speaker about phosphorous: Of course, this curve does not mean 
that if you start with the material of zero hysteresis loss, that is, 
with all the impurities eliminated and of infinite grain size, and 
then add phosphorous to it, that a material of negative hysteresis 
loss willresult. It means that in connection with other impurities 
and in connection with material having a finite grain size, 
phosphorous seems to be beneficial to the magnetic properties 
of four per cent silicon steel. Asa matter of fact, this effect is so 
very small anyhow, as compared with the effect of sulphur and 
carbon, that it does not make very much difference whether the 
curve is drawn as shown or horizontal. In other words, the 
effect of phosphorous on Fe-Si alloys can be regarded as 
negligible. 

In regard to Mr. Newman’s question as to whether these same 
relationships hold for sheets, I can say that as faras we know 
they do. There is one factor that we have not yet considered, 
that we have not studied systematically, and that is, the effect 
of oxidation. In heavy materials, in big samples, the effect of 
oxidation is not very great, but the thinner the material becomes, 
the greater will be the effect of surface oxidation, and great pre- 
gautions must be taken to prevent excessive oxidation when this 
material is rolled into sheets. 


As far as actual results are concerned, I might add this: by 
taking special precautions we have been able to get material in 
sheet form with a loss considerably less than one watt per kilo- 
gram for 10,000 gausses at sixty cycles. Those of you who are 
familiar with magnetic materials will realize that this is quite an 
advance, because the ordinary materials that you have been using 
in transformers up to the present time have a loss of one and a 
half watts per kilogram or more. Better than this has been 
obtained during the last few years, but that is an average figure, 
so you will see that if you can reduce the loss to less than one 
watt per kilogram, you will have obtained an improvement of 
over fifty per cent. Mr. Spooner mentioned the fact that if we 
could decrease the loss by twenty per cent, we could afford to 
pay twenty cents a pound for the material, and by decreasing it 
fifty per cent, we might be able to place iron-silicon alloys 
in the same class as iron, nickel and other semi-precious 
materials. : 

Haakon Styri (by letter): 1 find two points which would be 
of great interest to have explained; one is the probability of 
having the second term of the hysteresis loss corresponding to 
free cementite continued to higher carbon contents when the 
steel has been prepared in such manner as to produce granular 
pearlite instead of lamellar pearlite. Such condition of the steel 
can readily be obtained by quenching at high temperature, 
followed by proper drawing. 

The other question which to me particularly is of great interest, 
but which would probably mean a large amount of work, is to 
find by the same kind of magnetic analysis, how the saturation 
point for solid solution of carbon varies with temperature. I 
would believe that by increasing temperatures the amount of 
carbon going into solution, should increase. 


If variation of magnetic properties with temperature could 
be determined,.this would certainly throw some light on whether 
it was proper to consider the carbon in solution either as cementite 
or as free carbon, and whether the influence of carbon on the 
magneti¢ properties might be due to dissociated ionized carbon. 
It can certainly not be possible that carbon could have such 


influence on the magnetic properties if only mechanically dis- 
solved. 
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T. D. Yensen (by letter): Replying to Dr. Styri, my con- 
clusion in regard to the slopes of the hysteresis loss vs. carbon for 
0% Si between A and C and C and D (Fig. 15) was that the 
hysteresis loss in both cases is due to the inherent hysteresis loss 
of F e3 C, but that the actual flux passing through the F e3 Cismuch 
greater in the case of pearlite (for C > 0.1%) than in the case 
of free Fes; C (0.01 < C < 0.1). It is my opinion, therefore, 
that the actual hysteresis loss will, in any given case, depend upon 
the relative distribution of F e3; C and ferrite. If granular pearl- 
ite gives a distribution whereby the magnetic flux will tend to 
avoid the F e3 C more than in the ease of lamellar pearlite, then 
the slope of the C — D part of the curve should become less. 
However, as the concentration of F e3 C becomes greater I should 
venture to say that the slope should increase and approach the 
slope C— D shown in Fig. 15. T'o test this out experimentally 
would be somewhat difficult, as we should have to introduce 
another variable due to the heat-treatment, apart from the effect 
on the F e3 C, and this might sereen the effect due to the difference 
between granular and lamellar pearlite. 

The second question brought out by Dr Styri, namely; whether 
the saturation point for carbon in solution (0.006 — 0.008 for 20 
deg. cent.) increases with increase in temperature, isa very inter- 
esting one, and IJ hope to be able to investigate this point at some 
future date. It would be natural to assume that the solubility 
should increase with the temperature; on the other hand, we know 
that F e3 C all goes into solution at the A transformation point 
which may or may not harmonize with a gradually rising 
solubility curve between 20 deg. and the A, point. 

Whether carbon in solution (martensitic) exists as F e3 C or as 
free carbon apparently is a question not yet answered to every- 
body’s satisfaction. Reference might be made to arguments of 
Jeffries (Chem. & Met. Eng., Vol. 24, p. 1057, 1921 and Vol. 26, 
p. 250, 1922 which are in favor of the free carbon hypothesis. 
Westgren at first opposed this view, but later admitted that 
Jeffries’ conclusion probably is correct (Jour. Iron & Steel Inst., 
Vol. 95, p. 241, 1922, No. 1.) 

The tremendous effect of carbon in solution is, to my mind 
readily explained either by the substitution theory, whereby one 
atom of a foreign element is capable of replacing one of the solvent 
atoms and thereby distorting the entire original space lattice, or 
on the assumption that the carbon atoms enter the interstitial 
spaces between the Fe and Siatoms. (See Walter Rosenhain: 
Solid Solutions, A. I. M. E. preprint No. 1250 N, June 1923). 
Dr. Styri has just called my attention to a paper by Dr. Westgren 
(Jernkontorets Annaler 1923) where he proves that the latter 
view is the correct one. 


E. Gumlich (by letter): I was pleased to note that Mr. 
Yensen, by means of much better basic materials, perfected 
analytical methods and plentiful support, has succeeded in going 
much further than I could in my own investigations. Twenty 
years ago when most of my test pieces were prepared, the 
standards in regard to purity of iron were much lower than now, 
when we have available for the preparation of alloys an almost 
pure base, viz. electrolytic iron; it is therefore the more grati- 
fying that our results, at least in general, coincide. For instance, 
the fact, observed by Mr. Yensen, that in the region of C-con- 
tent between 0.006 per cent and 0.09 per cent, free iron carbide, 
Fe3C, affects the magnetic properties and electrical resistance 
much less than Fe3C in solution or in the form of pearlite. 
This is in agreement with the observation made by me in many 
cases, that the effect of carbon on the electrical resistance as well 
as the coercive force and the saturation value is much less pro- 
nounced for alloys with C-content in excess of 0.9 to 1 per cent, 
than for alloys with less than this amount of carbon, whether the 
material is slowly cooled or quenched; in other words, whether 
the carbide grains, precipitated in hypereutectoid alloys, is 
embedded in a pearlitic or a martensitic base. 


The corresponding diagrams can be found in full only in my 
complete article in Wissenschaftlichen Albandlungen der Ph. 
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Tech Reichsanstalt, Vol. IV, Part 3, and only partially in an 
abstract published in E. T. 7., 1919. 


I consider very important the fact, found by Mr. Yensen and 
perfectly well established, that carbon to the extent of at least 
0.006 per cent, remains in solution even after very slow cooling 
and, therefore, has a correspondingly large effect. This phe- 
nomenon was naturally overlooked by me, because of my much 
less pure material and less exact method of C determination. At 
that time these factors were of no practical importance, while 
today, when the manufacture of entirely pure iron and the in- 
vestigation of its magnetic and electric properties is our goal, 
these factors come to assume greater and greater importance. 
(In Fig. 14, there seems to be a mistake in that the C-content 
plotted as abscissas only refers to the lower, not to the upper 
eurve; for the latter the abscissa values should be multiplied 
by about 20; also in the table entitled ‘“Form of Precipitated 
Carbon”’ in the section for 4 per cent Si there seems to be a 
misprint; it should be‘“—4000 P”’ instead of ‘“—400 P.’’) 

Of particular interest to me was Mrs Yensen’s demonstration 
in regard to the relationship between the grain size and the 
magnetic properties, which has often been mentioned, but never 
definitely established. 


On the other hand, according to our measurements I cannot 
consider the data on saturation values for pure iron to be ecor- 
rect; using field intensities at our disposal, (6-7000 gauss), we 
have always obtained by various methods 4 7 J = 21,600, while 
the values given in the paper are 23,000 and over. We cannot 
believe that the comparatively small amount of impurities in 
our electrolytic iron can noticeably affect the saturation value. 
It is, therefore, probable that the method used in obtaining the 
saturation value (not described in the paper) may be responsible 
for the discrepancy. 


Finally, quoting the motto ‘‘Qui tacet, consentire videtur,”’ I 
should like to correct one point in the article, which concerns me 
personally. In the first paragraph of the introduction it is 
stated that the discovery of the advantage of silicon steel as 
compared with ordinary iron was made by Sir Hadfield. Strictly 
speaking this is not incorrect, since Messrs. Barrett, Brown and 
Hadfield found that magnetic properties of many Si and Al 
alloys were better than their basic materials (their article in the 
Sc. Trans. Roy Dublin Soc. VII, 1900); but absolute values for 
these new alloys were in no way exceptional and did not reach 
those for rolled iron or good ingot iron. ‘This is clear from the 
fact that the first sample of Hadfield’s Si-iron, which was sent 
by Fr. Krupp Co. to the Reichsanstalt for magnetic test, had a 
coercive force of 1.45 and a hysteresis loss of 12,300; at the same 
time the best grades of iron at that time had a coercive force of 
between 0.6 and 1 gauss and a hysteresis loss of between 4900 
and 10,000, and the director of the Krupp Co. told me personally, 
that his factory had no interest in this new material at all. This 
interest was only aroused after it had occurred to me to utilize 
the high resistivity of the Si-alloys for lowering the eddy-current 
loss in transformer and generator sheets and.after I had com- 
municated this idea personally not only to representatives of 
metallurgical works and rolling mills, but also to ETZ in 1901 
and 1902. Thus it happened, that at the end of 1903, when Sir 
Hadfield obtained his first patent in England, in Germany the 
manufacture of silicon sheet steel, started by my activities, was 
in full swing and could not be restricted by foreign patents. 
Whether Sir Hadfield, independently of me, came to the idea of 
using Si-alloys in sheet form for construction of transformers is 
unknown to me; anyhow, I can insist upon my priority, because 
the first publication by Barrett, Brown and Hadfield, by which I 
had been moved to my activities, gives no reference to the 
possibility of utilizating the high resistivity. The best proof 
of the correctness of my contention can be found in the fact 
that I could open my address in the Faraday Society of London 
in 1912, under the presidency of Sir Hadfield, with the following 
words: — 
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“When in 1900 Messrs. Barrett, Brown and Hadfield pub- 
lished the results of their interesting researches on the magnetic 
properties and the electric resistance of iron-aluminum alloys 
and iron-silicon alloys, I had the idea to utilize the high specific 
resistance of the silicon alloys for the diminution of the eddy 
currents in transformer and dynamo sheet metal. The P. T. R. 
therefore requested some prominent German firms to produce 
transformer sheets out of silicon alloys, and began itself to make 
experiments with the new material. It resulted in the course 
of these experiments that more had been attained than had been 
expected; for not only were the eddy currents weakened in ac- 
cordance with the higher specific resistance, but also the hys- 
teresis loss was often smaller, and the permeability in low fields 
was higher than in the usual dynamo iron. Thus the so-called 
“legierte Blech” could not fail almost entirely to replace the 
usual material within a short time, in spite of the initial difficulty 
of production and of the much higher price, and German elec- 
trical engineers are much indebted to Messrs. Barrett, Brown and 
Hadfield for the researches which supplied the foundation for 
this great improvement in transformer material.”’ 


This presentation of the matter has not been corrected by 
Sir Hadfield; I therefore consider myself justified, in claiming 
the credit for being the first to have conceived and realized the 
idea of the application of silicon sheet steel to transformer 
construction. 


T. D. Yensen (Communicated): Replying to Dr. Gum- 
lich’s communication, I note that he is in substantial agreement 
with my results in regard to the relative effect on the magnetic 
properties of C in the form of free FesC, pearlite, and marten- 
site. He states in his discussion that ‘“‘Carbon in excess of 0.9— 
1.0 per cent has a much smaller effect on the electrical resistance, 
the coercive force, and the saturation value, than carbon con- 
tents below this value, whether the samples have been slowly cooled 
or quenched, 7. e., whether the carbide grainsin these hypereutec- 
toid alloys are embedded in a pearlitic or martensitic base.” 
I believe this statement, to make the facts clear, should be 
modified by specifying that the quenching be done from a 
temperature sufficiently low to permit the free hypereutectoid 
Fe3C to be precipitated, 7. e., from just above the A; point. If 
the quenching is done from a higher temperature, then obviously 
carbon is not precipitated at all (or only partially) but remains 
in solution with the corresponding effect on the physical prop- 
erties. This is well illustrated in Fig. 8 of Dr. Gumlich’spaper 
in ETZ of July 3, 1919, page 328. By quenching from 900 and 
1000 deg. the curves have no breaks in them at C = 1.0 per 
cent because the quenching temperatures lie above the A3 point 
forall thealloys. In the ease of the 1.8 per cent C alloy quenched 
from 900 deg. there may be a slight amount of precipitated Fe3C 
but most of the carbon will remain in solution. By quenching 
at 800 deg. however, the carbon above about 1.2 per cent will 
have a chance to be precipitated as Fe3C and he consequently 
obtains the break shown. It is interesting to note that the slope 
of the upper part of the curve (C> 1.0 per cent) for the 800 deg. 
quenching in Fig. 8 is 2.5 or identical with the slope obtained 


by me for the coercive force in theregion 0.01 < C < 0.1, i.e., - 


where C occurs as free Fe3C. This consistency is most grati- 
fying, because it shows that we have found relationship that can 
be depended upon. It also answers a question asked by Dr. 
Haakon Styri as to whether the relationship given for the region 
0.01<C<0.1 holds for higher C contents whenever carbon 
oceurs as free Fe3C. I believe the evidence given in Fig. 8 of 
Dr. Gumlich’s paper is sufficient to answer this in the affirmative. 


Dr. Gumlich’s remark in regard to Fig. 14 ‘‘that the abscissa 
values only hold for the lower curve, not for the upper” is cor- 
rect. This is taken care of, however, in the chart as it will be 
noted that the upper curve is marked ‘‘Percent C X 10.” 
There is, however, a misprint in the table entitled ‘Form of 
Precipitated Carbon” in the equation for 4 per cent Si. The 
constant for P should be ‘“—4000” instead of ‘“—400.”” Another 
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mistake has been made in the abscissa values for the upper part 
of Fig. 34. These should all be multiplied by 10; 7. ¢., they should 
be 0.08 to 0.56. 

In regard to the saturation values, it is possible but not 
probable that Dr. Gumlich’s value is correct. Our values 


were obtained by plotting p = oS vs. H for values of H 
As the curves were 
apparently straight lines for H = 300 to 500 we used the recip- 
roeal of the slopes for this region as the saturation value. This 
is a method extensively used in the past and has been regarded as 
reliable. (See J. D. Ball “The Reluctivity of Silicon Steel as a 
Linear Function of the Magnetizing Foree’”’ Gen. Elec. Review 15, 
page 750, 1913, and ‘‘Some Notes on Magnetization Curves” 
Gen. Elec. Review, Jan. 1915) but it is possible to get values that 
are far off if the plotting is done carelessly. My colleague, Mr. 
Thomas Spooner, has recently conferred with the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington in regard to this matter, and finds that 
the saturation value for pure iron reported by the Bureau varies 
from 21,200 to 21,900, the most reliable value being regarded as 
21,600, which cheeks Dr. Gumlich’s value. On the other hand, : 
Mr. Spooner has obtained actual values of B — H for some of 
our rod samples that exceed 21,600. Forexample,for H =600 he 
obtained in one ease 21,890 after making all proper corrections for 
air space. The calculated saturation value in this case was 
23,200. These results were obtained with an apparatus that 
checks the Bureau of Standards results within one per cent. To 
be doubly certain of our values, we recently sent the rods to the 
Bureau for checking our resultsfor high values of H. The values 
obtained by the Bureau are appoximately one per cent higher than 
ours. Asfaras we know now, therefore, the saturation values re- 
ported in the paper are correct within a few per cent. They also 
check the value obtained by Dr. E. H. Williams at the Univ. of Ill. 
for vacuum fused electrolytic iron in the form of elipsoids (See 
Gen. Elect. Rev. 18, p. 881, Sept. 1915), the value obtained 
being 22,800. , 

As far as the values for the ring samples are concerned the 
writer regrets to have to report that all values of B are 3.5 per 
cent too high, due to an error just discovered, in the formula for 
calculating the cross section. 

Finally, as regards the eredit for the benefits that have re- 
sulted from the use of silicon steel in transformers, I think Dr. 
Gumlich states the matter very clearly in the introduction to 
his lecture before the Farraday Society in 1912 when he ends by 
saying :‘‘ and the German electrical engineers are much 
indebted to Messrs. Barrett, Brown*and Hadfield for the re- 
searches which supplied the foundation for this great improve- 
ment in transformer material.” Dr. Gumlich, undoubtedly 
deserves great eredit for having seen and understood the im- 
portance of the results obtained by his English colleagues, and 
for having pushed the application thereof in Germany and there- 
by in the rest of the world, and I think Sir Hadfield would be the 
last man to deny that this credit isdue him. On the other hand, 
the world is indebted to Sir Hadfield and his colleagues for 
having laid down the foundation upon which the present magnif- 
icent structure has been built. 


E. Gumlich (Communicated): Mr. Yensen isof course per- 
feetly correct, when he states that the effect of free iron carbide 
in a base of martensite will be observed only when the quenching 
temperature is sufficiently low, or the carbon content sufficiently 
high, so that the carbon at the temperature in question will not 
all go into solution. While this is quite obvious to experts in 
this particular field, it will perhaps make things clearer if the 
statement is made as follows: 

The effect of carbon, ete., is much less for alloys with more than 
0.9 per cent—1 per cent carbon than for alloys with less than this 
amount, no matter whether we deal with slowly cooled alloys 
(in which the precipitated free carbide is embedded in a pearlitic 
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base) or with alloys that have been quenched from a sufficiently 
low temperature (so that the precipitated free carbide is em- 
bedded in a martensitic base). 

E. A. Smith (by letter): Within the last 10 years, many 
investigations have been carried on to improve alloys, for 
use in transformers and generators. Some of the authors 
covered various phases of iron and steel alloys, yet, many diffi- 
culties were still to be encountered due to the hysteresis effects 
and only lately the improvements have progressed fairly well. 
The papers that I am referring to, have been published by the 
German Electro-Technical Societies, The Faraday Society, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Germany and Austria, The 
German Iron and Steel Institute and the German Society of 
Engineers. I have also compared Mr. Yensen’s Bulletinsin 1915 
and 1916 published by the University of Illinois Experiment 
Station, with those of the above Institutions covering ironsilicon 
alloys and found them all to check closely in their respective tests. 

In my estimation, the present paper of Mr. Yensen seems to be 
fairly accurate with the magnetical properties of alloys as de- 
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scribed and further investigations will result in many improve- 
ments to the construction of electrical apparatus. 

In most metals and alloys more or less impurities exist and 
the grain size affects the magnetic properties and the hysteresis 
losses considerably, therefore, a special annealing process is 
being worked out at the present time by one of the manufac- 
turing companies in Germany. 

The best results can be obtained by eliminating the carbon 
and other impurities which appear to affect the magnetic flux 
much more than thegrainstructure. Themaximum permeability 
of the individual alloys cannot be changed, but the resistance 
and reluctance can be altered, by the removal of the impurities. 
The numerical coefficients for the effect of the carbon on the 
hysteresis losses can be calculated if the structural and composi- 
tion characteristics possess fixed constants or factors. 

While the analysis of different alloys shows varying factors in 
their physical states it proves from actual conditions that many 
of the factors can be improved upon by the introduction of 
changes in their grain structures and compositions. 
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Review of the Subject:—This paper describes unusual and 
very desirable results that are obtained on priming tungsten filament 
three-electrode vacuum tubes with an alloy of potassium and sodium 
when such tubes are used as detectors of radio frequency currents 
in receiving circuits. 

The method of preparing the tubes and of introducing the alloy ts 
described in some detail. 


Data obtained for these alkali vapor tubes are shown in the form 
of curves. They show the static characteristics of the tube, the opera- 
tion characteristics when used as detectors, also the effect of filament 
temperature increase upon their performance. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
BOUT two years ago the authors of this paper 
7 ae an experimental investigation on the 
effect of various residual gases in three-electrode 
vacuum tubes upon the characteristics of the tubes and 
upon their performance as detectors and demodulators. 
It was found that the introduction of certain gases 
improved to some extent the sensitivity of the tubes as 


detectors.. Argon at a pressure of 0.005mm. of. 


mercury gave the best results. The most important 
result of this earlier investigation was the effect of gases 
upon the critical characteristics of detector tubes. 
The data relating to these are summarized in the form 
of curves in Fig. 1. The curves show how critical the 
adjustment of plate voltage becomes for air, nitrogen, 
neon, etc., when the pressure within the tube is in- 
creased. Helium, having a higher ionizing potential 
than the gases just mentioned, causes a detector tube 
to function best at a corresponding higher plate voltage. 

Presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E., 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 4-8, 1924. 
1. Phys. Rev., 19, (2), No. 3, 1922. 


The results obtained when the tubes are used as detectors include— 
lower optimum plate voltage (6 to 10 volts), less critical adjustment of 
plate voltage, steady action, considerably greater sensitiveness to 
weak signals than for gas content tubes, and no distortion in detector 
action. 
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It should be noted also that mercury vapor, due to its 
lower ionizing potential, causes a tube to function best 
at correspondingly lower plate voltages. However, at 
the same time the allowable per cent variation of plate 
voltage for mercury vapor with no change in audibility 
was found to be greater than for the other gases except 
helium. Furthermore, if the pressure of the residual 
gas is increased the plate voltage required for the best 
audibility of signal response, which will be called the 
“operating voltage,”’ was found to vary as shown in the 
curve of Fig. 2. Hence it was concluded that if a 
gaseous medium possessing an extremely low ionizing 
potential could be provided the tube would function as 
a detector on a minimum plate voltage. 

The characteristic of mercury vapor shown in Fig. 1 
indicates that a metallic vapor possessing a very low 
ionizing potential would not only operate on low plate 
potentials but also would not be critical as regards 
plate voltage adjustments. Vapors of certain alkali 
metals, and also of certain alloys of these metals, have 
very low ionizing potentials. Notable among these 
is the alloy of potassium and sodium, the vapor of which 
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has an ionizing potential of 4 volts or less. Accord- 
ingly, a small amount of this material was introduced 
into several vacuum tubes by methods described 
presently. Curve E of Fig. 1 is typical of the results 
obtained. Curves similar to this one will be shown 
later. In addition to this other results were obtained, 
which were entirely unexpected, and will be described 
in due course. 
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II. METHOD OF PRIMING TUBES 

Standard types of detector and amplifier tubes, and 
also special forms made in this laboratory, were primed 
. with a molecular alloy of potassium and sodium. This 
alloy which at ordinary temperatures is a fluid resembles 
mercury in appearance though its density is less than 
one. The potassium-sodium alloy was contained in an 
evacuated glass supply tube A, Fig. 3. Two or more 
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three-electrode tubes were fused in a vertical position 
onto a horizontal manifold as shown in the figure. 
This manifold was connected through a J-tube, one 
branch of which, B, led to the evacuating system, and 
the other to the K-Na alloy supply tube A. The 
evacuating system consisted of a charcoal tube in liquid 
air, a phosphorous pentoxide tube, a mercury vapor 
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trap also immersed in liquid air, a McLeod gage, a 
mercury condensation pump, and a rotary supporting 
oilpump. The supply tube, A, had a number of branch 
outlets, each branch being drawn down into a slender 
tube D, and also provided with a constriction, for the 
introduction of the alloy into the manifold and for 
subsequent sealing off. Connection between the outlet 
tube and manifold was made by heavy walled rubber 
tubing lubricated with rubber cement and tightly wired 
down, as shown in the figure. 

When the pressure was of the order of 104 mm. of 
mercury the tip at D, which was previously nicked with 
a file, was broken off by bending sharply the rubber 
tubing. The evacuation was continued and in order 
to completely as possible outgas the tubes the filaments 
were kept incandescent, and also 150 volts were applied 
to the plates. This outgassing process was continued 
until the electron tubes (having been previously con- 


Hie 


nected to receiving circuits) functioned best as detectors 
with 60 to 80 volts on the plates. This test indicated 
that the tubes were fairly well outgassed. The supply- 
tube A was now tilted up and a little of the alloy was 
allowed to run down into the manifold, after which tube 
A was sealed off at C. To guard against possible 
leaks, due to the rubber connecting tube, another seal 
off was made at E. 

The oil bath with its electric heater attached was now 
raised so that the horizontal manifold was immersed 
in the oil. The bath was gradually heated, with the 
pumps going, and ultimately the temperature was 
pushed to about 230 deg. cent., at which temperature 
the alloy was fully vaporized. The vapor passing 
through the capillary tubes connecting the manifold 
to the electron tubes was condensed on the colder walls 
of the latter forming a thin film, at first of varied pur- 
plish hues but shortly becoming silvery white, when 
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viewed on the inside as the deposited film became 
thicker. Heat coming to the bulbs by reason of being 
mounted vertically over the oil bath was intercepted 
by strips of cardboard and by turning on an electric 
fan. The filaments were kept incandescent at nearly 
normal filament current during this distillation process, 
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thus. preventing a deposit of the alloy on the inner 
metal parts of the tube, as well as aiding in the process 
of outgassing. After the inner walls of the bulb were 
well covered with the alloy the oil bath was removed, 
and the tubes sealed off. The pressure throughout the 
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final stages of priming was easily maintained at approxi- 


mately 0.00004 mm. mercury. The presence of the 


alloy within the tube will “clean up” the remaining 
traces of air and hence the vacuum improves with time. 
It is extremely important to clean all glass and rubber 
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tubing with ‘‘aqua regia”’ and distilled water, otherwise 
the alloy will stick to the walls of the tubing. The 
writers preferred to construct new manifolds rather than 
attempt to clean the used ones, also to use fresh rubber 
tubing each time. In order to facilitate distillation 
into the electron bulbs the sealing off strictures should 
be fairly large—about 1to 2 mm. inside diameter. Any 
of the alloy condensed in the stricture should be 
evaporated gently before attempting to seal off, as 
excessive heat will burn the alloy giving it a brown color. 

The potassium-sodium alloy was prepared by putting 
potassium and sodium into a glass tube in proportion 
to their atomic weights, 7. e., 39 to 23, the tube was then 
quickly closed by fusing and the pumps started. Heat 
was then slowly applied, but not in sufficient quantities 
to melt the metals until the gage showed a vacuum of 
the order of 0.001mm. mercury. The heating was 
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then continued until the metals were melted and 
thoroughly mixed, after which the flame was removed, 
the connection to the pumps sealed off, and when cool 
the mixture was poured through small funnel-like 
strictures into the previously attached glass supply 
tube A, which in turn was sealed off, thus providing 
a store of potassium-sodium alloy for future use. The 
alloy must never be exposed to the air. 


III. CHARACTERISTIC CURVES 

All data and curves shown, with one exception, 
were obtained with standard Radiotron UV 201 ampli- 
fier tubes primed with potassium-sodium alloy vapor. 
This type was used because the stock tubes as pur- 
chased came with the electrodes carefully freed of gas 
and hence they required a minimum amount of time 
in subsequently out gassing. Note is made on all 
curves, the data for which were obtained for other types 
of tubes. Figs. 4 and 5 show conventional charac- 
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teristic curves for different tubes containing potassium- 
sodium alloy vapor. The vapor pressure in each tube 
corresponds to the temperature of the coolest portions 
of the walls. The most remarkable curves are those 
obtained for zero plate voltage when the plate circuit 
return was connected to the negative filament terminal, 
thus making the plate actually negative to a portion 
of the filament, yet plate currents as high as one milli- 
ampere flowed from plate across the vacuum to the 
filament. This action is the same as though a positive 
external potential was applied to the plate. These 
currents at zero plate voltage were 50 to 100 times as 
great as those obtained for the conventional vacuum 
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or gas content tubes now in use. It should also be 
noted that the curves are smooth and straight for nega- 
tive grid voltages, when plotted against plate voltages, 
and that when a certain plate voltage is exceeded the 
curves approach a saturation point at negative grid 
potentials, 

If the tube contains a large amount of gas the charac- 
teristic humps of gas content tubes are present, how- 
ever, if the filament temperature is substantially 
increased these humps disappear and the saturation 
points are not reached until the grid voltages approach 
positive values. These results are shown in Figs. 6 
and 7. With the filament voltage increased from 4.5 
volts to 5 volts the curve for 60 volts on the plate re- 
mains straight up to 7 volts positive grid potential. In 
Fig. 8 this same tube was used with the filament voltage 
increased to 5.5 volts, and with 100 volts plate poten- 
tial. This indicates that increased filament tempera- 
tures make the alkali vapor more active and effective 
and also that vacuum tubes containing alkali vapor 
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at high vapor pressures possess the characteristics of 
high vacuum amplifier tubes. At the same time the 
considerable plate currents that are obtained at low 
plate voltages, and the steep slope of these low-voltage 
curves, indicates that the tubes will function as detect- 
ors at low plate potentials. This point will be dwelt 
on later. It was found that to obtain tubes with 
smooth characteristic curves at normal filament tem- 
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peratures, and lower, the evacuation must be made as 
complete as possible, just as in the preparation of high 
vacuum amplifier tubes. 

Grid current curves and emission curves for sample 
alloy vapor tubes are shown in Figs. 9 and 10, respect- 
ively. Thehigh degree of assymetry of the grid-current 
curvesat about 2 volts negative grid potential should be 


Note: These curves have 
greater slope at zero grid 
Voltage (or less) than 
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noted. Fig. 11 shows plate voltage-grid voltage curves 
at constant plate currents for three of these tubes. 
Curves A and B are typical for gas content tubes and 
for amplifier tubes and are given for comparison. The 
slope of these curves is a measure of the amplification 
constant of the tube. The slope for the alkali vapor 
tubes is steeper than that for the vacuum amplifier 
tubes, and the curves of the former are parallel straight 
lines. 
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The amplification constants of several tubes were 
measured for varying plate voltages by an audio-fre- 
quency a-c. method described on page 203 of Van der 
Bijl’s “The Thermionic Tube.” . The results are shown 
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in Fig. 12. It is not certain whether or not the high 
values obtained at low plate voltages were due to extra 
sensitiveness of the tubes, or to some discrepancy in the 
method when working at such low plate voltages. 
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In the measurements the impressed 1000-cycle e. m. f. 
and the negative grid potential were varied, but no 
marked change in results occurred. It should be 
noted that the amplification constant falls off as the 
plate voltage is increased, and in Curve A, Fig. 18, it 
falls to zero at about 140 volts. However, increasing 
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the filament current has the effect of keeping the curve 
from falling to zero, at least not until a considerably 
higher plate voltage is reached. In Curve B it is seen 
that the value of » does not fall below 9.0 at 225 volts 
plate potential. In Fig. 14 are plotted values of 
mutual conductance for varying plate voltages, showing 
that the variation of this constant is much more 
gradual than it is for the case of gas content detectors. 


IV. DETECTOR. AND AMPLIFIER PERFORMANCE 


One of the most important features of a detector tube 
is the degree of critical adjustment of plate voltage and 
filament current. It is known that low vacuum tubes, 
containing nitrogen, air, etc., (see Fig. 1) are quite 
critical. The alkali vapor tubes have been found to be 
much less critical in spite of the low plate voltages neces- 
sary for best efficiency, hence careful tests were made 
on severai tubes used as detectors in laboratory receiv- 


Nos. 1,2&3= K-Na Alloy Vapor Tubes 
“A” Typical Gas-filled Tube 0.02-0.05 mm. Pres. 
‘B’ Typical High-Vacuum Tube 4x 10°mm. Pres. 
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ing circuits, receiving modulated undamped waves 
from a small loop transmitter. Measurements on the 
intensity of response in the telephones were made by 
matching the intensity of the received signal with 
another signal which could be attenuated in definite 
proportions from which per cent comparative audibili- 
ties could be calculated.2 The results are shown 
in Fig. 15. Curves for low and high-vacuum tubes 
are shown for comparison. Not only are the alkali 
vapor tubes much less critical than the conventional 
gas content tube, but the tests showed several of the 
former to be more than three times more sensitive than 
are the latter on weak signals, 7. e., three times as loud 
signal response. It is regretted that space does not 
permit a detailed discussion of the method of making 
the tests and the precautions’ that are necessary. 


2. Van der Bijl’s “The Thermionie Tube,” pp. 337 and 347. 
3. See paper by the authors, Proc. J. R. E., Vol. 10, No. 6, 
pp. 460-3. 
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Another very interesting effect of filament temperature 
was here noted. 

The value of yw, the amplification constant, and also 
the audibility, vary with the’ filament current in a 
manner similar to that of a high vacuum amplifier 
tube. These quantities increase from zero to full value 
rapidly as the filament current increases from 75 per 
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cent to 90 per cent normal rated value, and they 
remain practically constant as the filament current 
increases to full value and on to 10 per cent above nor- 
mal. Above this value the amplification constant falls 
off gradually. 

If a tube contains considerable gas in addition to the 
alkali vapor the performance curve will be that of curve 
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ducing desirable characteristics that overcome the 
well known effects of the residual gas in tubes. 

The quantitative results obtained indicate that 
potassium-sodium vapor tubes should be efficient and 
practical detectors. Actual use of these tubes has 
proved such to be the case to a surprising degree. The 
best plate voltage to use is about 8 or 10 volts. With 
this voltage users in this vicinity (Urbana-Champaign, 
Illinois) report excellent results. When using only the 
positive filament drop, with no additional ‘“B” battery, 
the writers have often received broadcasting stations 
in Kansas City, Atlanta, Schenectady and Pittsburgh, 
using a variometer type of regenerative receiver with 
an antenna 12 ft. above the ground and 40 ft. long, and 
with no amplifier. The reception from the above 
stations was fairly loud and very distinct. Again, 
using an antenna 40ft. high, and with no external 
“B” battery, broadcasting stations in Los Angeles, 
Cal., were received fairly loud. The above stations 
could even be heard faintly with the plate circuit 
return connected to the negative filament lead, and 
with no “B” battery. With these conditions the tubes 
were also used as beat receivers of the autodyne type 
receiving the high-power stations on the coasts, 
when using the negative filament drop as plate poten- 
tial. In addition to their high degree of sensitiveness 
the tubes have exhibited a remarkable degree of selec- 
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A, Fig. 15, having a second peak in the region of the 
ionizing potential of the residual gas. If now, the 
filament current is increased, say, from 0.97 ampere 
to 1.02 amperes, the second peak will entirely dis- 
appear, and the curve will be similar to one of those 
shown in the figure, say for tube No.1. These results, 
in addition to the mentioned effect of increased fila- 
ment temperature on the amplification constant at 
high voltages, and the results showing effect on the 
characteristic curves, indicate that the heat of the 
filament makes the alkali vapor more effective in pro- 
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tivity when functioning as detectors, especially in 

zero beat reception. They also give reception abso- 
lutely free from distortion which is not the case of many 

gas content tubes. In listening to piano music, for 

instance, every note in the runs was received perfectly 

lear and distinct. 

When used in receiving circuits the tubes do not func- 
tion efficiently until the filament has produced enough 
heat to render the alkali vapor active. This requires 
from 20 seconds to 1 minute. In most tubes the fila- 
ment current can be maintained 10 to 20 per cent lower 
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than for gas content tubes. Some of the alkali vapor 
tubes prepared in the laboratory have been used inter- 
mittently for 8 months, and no deterioration of the fila- 
ments has been noted. It is known that potassium 
and sodium can form alloys with tungsten, but it is 
very improbable that, owing to the filament tempera- 
tures, any alkali metal remains in contact with the fila- 
ment. Another peculiar effect studied qualitatively 
is the ability of the tube to function most efficiently as 
a detector at a certain definite wave length. The wave- 
length of the transmitted signal was varied and the 
receiver tuned to receive it. The maximum audibility 
occurred at about 650 meters. Vacuum amplifier tubes 
did not show this effect when used in the same receiver. 


V. EFFECT OF VARIATION IN SPACING OF ELECTRODES 
The foregoing data and discussion apply to the 
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of normal spacing, but their action seemed erratic and 
unsteady. The response at zero plate voltage was very 
weak. The characteristic curves of the tubes having 
large spacings proved to be similar in shape to those 
shown in this paper. The results of these tests indi- 
cate that in order to obtain the low plate voltage charac- 
teristics the spacings of the electrodes must be small. 


VI. OXIDE COATED FILAMENT TUBES 

The effect of potasstum-sodium alloy in oxide coated 
filament tubes is very peculiar. Several of the “dry 
cell” types of vacuum tubes were filled with the alloy 
and proved to have extremely high plate resistance with 
normal filament current flowing. The measured d-c. 
plate resistance was upwards of a million ohms. The 
tubes were insensitive as detectors below filament 
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standard Radiotron U. V. 201 tubes, and also to a few 
tubes of different makes having nearly the same elec- 
trode spacings. To determine the effect of various 
spacings upon tubes primed with potassium-sodium 
alloy vapor was also undertaken. For tubes with 
slightly greater or slightly smaller spacings than those 
previously studied there was found no marked difference 
in the characteristics. When the spacings were in- 
creased to 6mm. and 8mm. from filament to grid, 
and to plate respectively, the amplification constant 
was found to pass through a maximum value for a 
plate voltage of 50 volts as the latter was varied. When 
the tube was used as a detector the audibility of the 
received signal was also maximum at this plate voltage, 
and passed through a maximum value for a filament 
current of about 50 per cent of the normal rated value 
as the latter was varied. Some of the results are shown 
in Fig. 16, and are typical for several tubes tested. 
Some of these tubes were extremely sensitive detectors 
under the above conditions, low filament current and 
high plate voltage and in the testing circuits gave 
approximately 10 times louder response than did those 
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shows that for low temperatures the alkali vapor 


- actually opposes the emissive power of the cathode, 


and it is only when the latter becomes so hot as to set 
the alkali vapor into very violent agitation that the 
plate current flows. Other effects such as contact 
potential, photo sensitivity, and ionizing action, 
probably combine in a complicated way to produce 
the results obtained. It should be mentioned that the 
Western Electric type VTI tubes primed with potas- 
sium-sodium alloy functioned fairly well as detectors 
at low plate voltages and normal filament current due 
to the considerable heat produced by the oxide coated 
filament in this type of tube. The application of heat 
externally improves their action. Characteristic curves 


_ obtained for such a tube are shown in Fig. 17. Due 


to the large increase in plate current when the voltage 
was raised from 10 to 20 it was necessary to lower the 


VII. SUMMARY 


Three electrode tubes containing potassium-sodium 
alloy vapor, and probably other alkali metal vapors, 
were found to be very sensitive detectors in radio 
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receiving circuits at low plate voltages. This sensitiv- 
ity is due to the low ionizing potentials of these vapors, 
and probably also to other characteristics of such 
vapors, as photo-sensitivity, contact potential, etc. 
These tubes are much less critical than are gas content 
detectors. They are steady in their action, needing 
no frequent adjustments of filament current or plate 
voltages. The electrode spacings must be small to 
obtain the low plate voltage characteristics. Curves 
and measurements show excellent amplifier charac- 
teristics especially at higher filament temperatures. 
value of the shunt across the galvanometer that read 
plate currents, hence the two sets of coordinates. 
These curves are extremely steep and that they are 
shifted to the right of the zero grid voltage line as 
compared to the tungsten filament tubes is significant. 
The effect of residual gas on the detector and amplifier 
_ characteristics is nullified by raising the filament tem- 
perature from 10 to 15 per cent. For sensitive detector 
operation the filament temperature necessary to make 
the alkali vapor active is a little lower than the rated 
value for that type of tube. 

Credit should be given Dr. Jakob’ Kunz who recom- 
mended the alkali metal vapors in response to an inquiry 
as to what gases possessed the lowest ionizing potentials. 
The writers are also obliged to Mr. Orlando Whelan 
for valuable assistance. 


Discussion 


G.D. Robinson: Will the authors please state what decrease 
or increase of filament life is found to aeecompnay the use of the 
alkali vapor? 

Referring to Mr. Knipp’s discussion of Figs. 4 and 5, where 
he states that plate current flows with the “plate actually 
negative to a portion of the filament,” it appears that the plate 
is actually negative with respect to all active parts of the 
filament. 

Alexander Nyman: The first curve, I believe, shows the 
sensitivity of the detector. As arule, it isa very difficult thing 
to measure the sensitivity, and I would like to know how it was 
measured in this case. I believe several curves show amplifi- 
cation constants. That is another doubtful thing in the tubes. 
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There are two ways of measuring amplification constants; one 
is the amplification constant on open circuit, and the second, 
is with full current on the plate circuit. The easiest way to 
get the second is by simply having a family of plate-current and 
erid-voltage curves, and computing the ratio of voltages from 
these series of curves. I would like to know which particular 
amplification constant is used. 


With regard to the application of this tube, it seems that if 
it can meet all the qualifications of a detector and amplifier, it 
ought to make quite a good commercial product. 

There is one factor that hasn’t been discussed and that is 
the stability of this tube as an oscillator. In other words, if you 
have a regenerative circuit, and you are adjusting for the most 
sensitive conditions, unless the tube is a fairly stable oscillator, 
the signal will swing from non-oscillatory conditions to an 
oscillatory condition and distort the signal. 


Hugh A. Brown: Replying to Mr. Robinson’s question, 
no accurate data on the effect of the alloy on the life of the fila- 
ment have been obtained. However, some of the tubes have 
been in use intermittently for nearly two years and the filament 
resistance has changed very little. It seems as if the presence 
of the alloy is not nearly so serious a factor on the filament life 
as is the presence of the argon and helium in the conventional 
gas content detector tubes. This is probably due to the fact 
that the alkali vapor tubes function at about 10: per cent lower 
filament current than do theformer. It is known that potassium 
and sodium can form an alloy with tungsten under proper 
conditions, but it may be true that the alloy of these two metals 
is not so active. This is true in the case of glass, the separate 
metals will crack glass in time, but the alloy seems to have no 
effect. 


Replying to Mr. Nyman’s questions, the curve he refers to 
was obtained principally for the purpose of showing how critical 
the tubes are with yarying plate voltages. The method of 
testing is described very briefly on page 4, of the paper. A more 
detailed deseription of the measuring apparatus ean be found 
in the I. R. E. paper by the authors referred to on page 5. The 
tubes were used as ‘‘plain” detectors on a weak signal which 
showed 5 to 7 ‘‘times audibility”’ on a standard J tube used as a 
detector. The amplification constants were measured by an 
a-c. method described in Van der Bijl’s book, “The Thermionie 
Tube,’’ and which method the authors understand is used by 
the Western Electric Company in rating amplifier tubes. It is 
a ‘“‘no load” amplification constant, but plate current flows 
during the measurement... The methods of measuring both 
“no load” and “full load” amplification constants are described 
in Morecroft’s ‘“Radio Communciation.”’ ~ The tubes are exceed- 
ingly stable oscillators, especially in the weakly excited condi- 
tion and are thus excellent for ‘‘zero beat” reception. 
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Review of the Subject.—The investigation of transient con- 
ditions is vitally important in elevator engineering, both electrical 
and mechanical. In no other method of human transportation are 
traveled distances so short and speeds and loads so frequently varied. 
Passengers must be hoisted and lowered safely and expeditiously. 
Landings must be accurately made. The élevator is consequently 
a machine that is very sensitive to transient effects and the entire 
apparatus must therefore be designed on the basis of transient 
analysis. 

Pure mathematical determination of elevator 
evidently both difficult and laborious. In some cases it is impossible 
because the functions are unknown. Graphic methods of analysis 
lead to a much clearer understanding of the reasons for transient 
conditions, thus considerably aiding development. 
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and 


Interdependent mechanical and electrical transients of a hoist 
system are first developed in the following. Then separate mechan- 
ical and electrical transients are considered. Finally, temperatures 
of the electrical apparatus, resulting from elevator operation in 
service are determined. 

The basic method of transient determination used in this paper 
is to plot one or more curves representing integrals which each 
contain a single variable and which, when integrated, will give 
the desired solution. These integrals are evaluated between limits 
by measurement of the areas defined by these curves. 

Methods of determining elevator transients of speeds, distances, 
currents, voltages, powers, forces and fluxes, are developed in this 


paper by means of this system of graphic integration. 
ee. Lae: a 


TRANSIENT PERFORMANCE AS A MEASURE OF 
ELEVATOR QUALITY 


O determine the quality of elevators, including 

general efficiency and ability to supply service, 

it is necessary to study their transient perform- 
ance. Predetermination of elevator transients is 
often desirable, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
describe comparatively simple means for obtaining 
transients from data that are available from the usual 
tests of electric elevator apparatus. 


For maximum transportation, it is not only essential 
that an elevator have a full speed as high as can be 
advantageously utilized, taking into account the height 
of the building, the service required and the apparatus 
available; but it is also necessary to accelerate and 
retard as quickly as practical, and always to make and 
maintain accurate landings. 


Quantity and quality of transportation are both 
essential considerations, particularly where elevator 
service is intensive, which is almost always the case 
in high buildings. The practical height for a building 
is dependent upon the service that can be obtained 
from available elevator equipment. The hatchway 
and hall space required for elevators capable of giving 
the required service, is the principal factor in determin- 
ing how high a building is commercially practical for 
a given plot. Elevator equipment that will give 
maximum service is invariably justified for high 
buildings. 

Changes in torque, with accompanying changes in 
speed, acceleration, and retardation, must proceed 
properly in order to secure satisfactory elevator 
operation. Shocks must be avoided for safety con- 
siderations and to prevent objectionable sensations of 
passengers. Constancy of acceleration and retardation, 
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with all loads within the allowable capacity moving in 
either direction, is very desirable. When acceleration 
and retardation change, as they must at starting, at 
coming to constant speed, at the beginning of retarda- 
tion, and at stopping, the changes must be gradual, 
tending toward constancy of rate of change of accelera- 
tion and retardation. These considerations are neces- 
sary even though the elasticity of the human body 
allows these changes to be made in fractions of a second. 

Transient conditions near the stop are important 
as affecting the accuracy of the stopping point. 
Accuracy, expediency, and smoothness in making 
landings have a considerable effect on both quantity 
and quality of transportation. 

The fitness of an elevator for providing a required 
amount of transportation is dependent upon the 
rapidity, smoothness and constancy of its transient 
performance, and the story of this performance is 
definitely written by the curves of transient speeds, 
forces, powers, currents, voltages and temperatures 
resulting from its operation. 


ANALYSIS OF TRANSIENT PERFORMANCE 


A detailed technical analysis of the transient per- 
formance of elevators is useful for preliminary investi- 
gations, for definite determination of satisfactory 
operation, for locating the causes of unsatisfactory 
operation, for checking performance stated to be the 
result of tests, and for definite comparisons of different 
apparatus. 

It is important to study transient performance both 
by means of direct tests, usually made with curve 
drawing instruments, and by development of theory to 
the extent that the necessary values for plotting per- 
formance curves can be calculated from basic data. 
Most of the necessary data can be obtained from the 
characteristic test records of the electrical apparatus 
employed. 
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THEORETICAL METHODS OF PREDETERMINING 
PERFORMANCE 


By comparatively simple methods, it is possible to 
predetermine performance with sufficient accuracy 
for practical purposes. This paper describes methods 
of determining transient performance which avoid 
seriously involved mathematics and which enable 
calculations to be made, when the equations of func- 
tions are unknown, when functions are discontinuous, 
and when both conditions exist. An example of a 
solution readily made by the method described, but 
which is impossible on a strict mathematical basis, 
is that of the determination of variation of flux with 
time through a coil having a magnetic core. The 
saturation curve is known, but its equation is un- 
known. Even if an approximate equation is assumed 
to represent the saturation curve, complete mathe- 
matical treatment is seriously involved and the results 
obtained are too inaccurate to be of practical value. 

Complete treatment of all the problems of transient 
electric elevator performance has not been attempted 
here, but it is believed that sufficient cases have 
received consideration to enable the process to be 
extended to solve any practical transient problems of 
electric elevators. 


GENERAL EQUATIONS 
In general, we have the differential equation: 


cig rity, 1 
From which for a hoist system 
fidt=Mdv+Fdisnfidt (2) 


f: = the variable driving force 
v = the variable velocity of the load 
» = the friction force, which may be variable 

M = the constant equivalent mass of the system 

F = the constant net load hoisted or lowered. 

M, which is the equivalent mass of the moving 
system reduced to speed », must be determined. 

The process of calculating M is laborious and likely 
to be inaccurate, so that it is best to determine it by 
test. Various test methods for obtaining this value 
are described, and finally that giving the most accurate 
results. 


To DETERMINE THE KINETIC ENERGY AND EQUIVALENT 
MASS OF A SYSTEM INCLUDING ROTATING AND 
TRANSLATING MASSES 

1. The times in which the system stops against 
friction from various velocities are known, and the 
power necessary to overcome friction at a single 
velocity is also known. 

Plot the curve of time ¢ to stop from velocity ». 


See Fig. 1. 
Then if P, = the known friction power at speed V; 
and F, = friction force at speed V,; 
Fy Vi = P, 
and F, = P,/V, 
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Referring to the curve, we have 


Abe) t IM 
ai = tan a= fF) 
d tes Pe 
an d T, = AML arte ree, = tan Q@ 


in which tan a, may be obtained by drawing the tan- 
gent to the curve at point 7), Vi. 


Therefore M = Py} Va. 


tan a, 

Thus, by determining the tangent and substituting 
the power and velocity values, the equivalent mass M 
may be determined. Consequently the kinetic energy 
at any speed v is 1/2 M v”. 

This method is subject to error both in drawing the 
tangent and in determining the friction power at a 
single velocity. 

Note: In calculating transients it is necessary to 
know the friction at various velocities, but it is often 
difficult to measure the friction power at various 
velocities. With the speed-time curve and the friction 


power at one velocity, known, as above, the friction 
power-time curve may be determined as follows. 


We have tana = 1/M.. p/v 
Therefore p =Motana 
sae % 1 
Substituting M=Pi/V; . seach 
Weh o ab Srahtabiar t 
e have Micali (Be LL: 


By drawing tangents to various points on the curve 
(Fig. 1) and substituting the corresponding values of 
v, we can obtain the corresponding values of p and thus 
draw the Friction Power-Velocity Curve. 

Any errors that there may be in the determination 
of the friction power P; and the tan a; still exist, and 
the curve so constructed is subject to these errors. 

2. The Friction-Power at various velocities and the 
time required to come to rest from a single velocity are 
known 
From equation (1) 

t=M Sij/fdr 
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This integral cannot be directly integrated since f 
is a mathematically unknown function of »v. 

If we draw a curve (Fig. 3), plotting various values 
of 1/f against corresponding values of v, we have 
Evidently the area of this curve is f1/fdv = XB 

It is therefore only necessary to take the area up to 
any velocity with a planimeter, to determine the time 
corresponding to this velocity. 


Vi 
Jf 1/fidv = B, 


Ey = MB, and M = T,/B, 
and T's = MB, ete. and M = T./B, 

Taking the area (as B,) corresponding to a velocity 
(in this case V,) and taking 7 corresponding to Vj, 
we determine M. 

This method of drawing a curve in such a manner that 
it defines an area which represents a certain integral, 
then measuring the area by means of a planimeter, is a 
simple method of solving differential equations. It 
avoids both the mathematical solution of the integral 
and the determination of constants of integration. 

This solution is subject to any error there may be 
in the measurement of the time required to stop from a 
single velocity. 

3. If the times required for the machine to come to 
rest against friction, from various velocities, and the 
friction-powers at various velocities are known. 

a. Run the balanced hoist system at various veloci- 
ties and, cutting off power, allow it to stop opposed 
only by friction, noting the time required to stop from 
each velocity. 

b. Plot the speed-time curve, Fig. 4. 

ce. Drive the system at various speeds, noting the 
friction power required at each speed. 

d. Plot the friction-power-velocity curve, as shown 
in Fig. 2. 
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e. Plot a friction power-time curve, taking the 
power and time from Figs. 2 and 4, for the same values 


of velocity. . 
The area of this curve, which may be obtained by a 
planimeter, is 
, fodtaiS op dt= 1/2 Mv =A 
Taking area A, for a velocity V1 
2A, 
ca 
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Note that it is necessary to use proper multipliers in 
determining actual values from the above. 

This is an accurate method of obtaining equiva- 
lent mass and kinetic energy, since all test points are 
averaged in the result. It is only necessary to employ 
an ammeter, voltmeter, stop-watch and tachometer, 
instruments usually available and which may be used 
without difficulty, to obtain the value of the equivalent 
mass M of the hoist system. 


MATHEMATICAL TREATMENT 


Proceeding now to the consideration of elevator 
transients, having shown a simple and accurate method 


for obtaining the value M to be used in the equations, 
we may first investigate pure mathematical treatment. 
A simple case will serve to demonstrate that pure 
mathematical method is complicated and _ often 
impossible. 

Taking a very simple example, we have a direct- 
current motor having a constant field, operated on 
constant e.m.f. A constant field has been assumed 
to simplify the problem. Such a condition is, however, 
seldom, if ever, met with in elevator practise. To 
further simplify this case, we shall neglect the effect of 
armature reaction, which is to reduce torque by weaken- 
ing the field. The effects of core losses and armature 
circuit inductions are also neglected. The friction 
force. is assumed constant. 


ELEVATOR SPEED-TIME CURVE 


Direct-Current Motor with Constant Field. 
E = Constant line voltage 
R = Constant resistance of armature cir- 
cuit, including external and arma- 
ture resistance 
e = thevariable counter e. m. f. 
7 = the variable current in the armature. 
We haveetdt=MvdviFrvdt+Fivdt 
In this equation the plus sign is used with F when 
the load is being driven by the elevator machine and 
the minus sign when the load is driving the machine. 
t = the variable time 
v = the variable velocity 
M =the constant equivalent mass of the moving 
system at speed v 
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F = the constant hoist load, positive or negative 
F, = the friction load (assumed constant) 
Assuming with constant field that 
e = Kv where K is a constant. 
Neglecting the induction of the armature circuit, we 
have 
E— Kv 
oar R 
Substituting these values in the differential equation, 
we have 
dv 


Siete me TT aie 


Integrating and substituting the constants of integva- 
tion, we have the equation of the speed-time curve: 
MR EK+FR-—-F,R 


t= ye loge Tes PR_FR—K0 


pes 
MR 


To obtain the equation of the current-time curve, 
we have 


HKFFR-—F,R 
KR 


also v = 


E-Ri 
BERT 
K 
dvu=—R/Kdi 


From which we have, by substituting in the differential 
equation: 


7 


i= 


MR | di 
Kk — KitF—F;, 
Integrating, we have the equation of the current-time 
curve 


dye 


MR, Pay ey 
Ro tee ee ae 


I =E/R, the initial current admitted to 
the armature. , 
Note again that it is necessary, in determining actual 
values, to insert the proper conversion multipliers to 
make the energy equation read in the same units on 
both sides. 


In plotting the speed-time and current-time curves, 
the resistance of the armature circuit changes with 
every step of resistance, so it is necessary to change the 
value of R in the equation for every controller step. 


This mathematical solution is made possible by 
assuming, for the sake of simplicity, conditions that 
are seldom, if ever, encountered in elevator practise. 
In some cases the armature reaction must be taken 
into account, and in almost all cases there is a variable 
field. 

With the usual variable field it is impossible to get 
algebraic equations for the transients, because the 


where 
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equation of the saturation curve is unknown. If an 
equation is assumed to represent the saturation curve, 
the result, in the case of elevator motor fields, is too 
inaccurate to be of practical value. For low satura- 
tions, the flux will be approximately directly propor- 
tional to the magnetizing force and the equations 

R 


i = E/R(1—e 2‘) for an increasing field 


R 
and i =Je “for decreasing field may be used. 
Since high saturations are used in the accelerating and 
retarding periods of elevators, the actual saturation 
curve must be taken into account. Secondary cur- 
rents must also be considered. 

In his work on ‘‘Transient Phenomena,” Dr. Stein- 
metz has treated the cases of combined mutual and 
self-induction where the magnetism is assumed directly 
proportional to the magnetizing force and also self- 
induction alone, using Froehlich’s formula for the 
saturation curve. He notes that the equations ob- 
tained are only approximately correct for low 
saturations. 
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Fig. 4 


By a simple graphical method, the flux and current 
in the case of highly saturated variable fields, such as 
are generally used with elevator motors, may be taken 
into account with sufficient accuracy for all practical 
purposes. By the graphical method described in this 
paper, we have treated the cases of self-induction and 
also mutual induction, neglecting primary and second- 
ary leakage, in both cases taking the actual saturation 
curve into account. Mutual induction, including 
primary and secondary leakage, is an involved problem, 
but it is possible by combining the methods we employ, 
with the Steinmetz method, to obtain a step-by-step 
solution of actual fluxes and currents, taking the actual 
saturation curves into account to any degree of 
saturation. 

Before considering the field problem, we shall take - 
up the determination of speed-time and distance-time 
elevator curves when the speed-torque curve of the 
motor and the speed-friction curves of the elevator 
are known. 
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GRAPHICAL TREATMENT 


It is evident, if all the variables are to be taken into 
account, that it is practically impossible to determine 
electric elevator transients by pure mathematical 
methods. 

If we attempt to deduce the equation of the speed- 
torque curve of a motor, we must take into account a 
large number of variables. In some cases theory has 
not been sufficiently developed to enable us to consider 
the variables mathematically. Even if theory were 
available that would make it possible for us to deter- 


KILOWATTS 


12. 16 
SECONDS 
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mine the equation of the speed-torque curve of a motor, 
taking all the variables into account, it is evident that 
the resulting equation would be too cumbersome to 
be of any practical value in determining actual 
transients. 

The speed-torque curve of an electric motor can 
always be obtained from simple tests and the necessary 
test data are usually available from standard tests 
made to determine the motor characteristics. This 
curve takes all the variables into account, but its 
equation is unknown; that is, the torque is a mathe- 
matically unknown function of the speed. 


Resistance 


Armature 


R 
Fig. 6 


Graphically, however, this function is known, since 
it is exactly expressed by the speed-torque curve. 

In determining elevator transients it is evidently 
necessary to take the correct speed-torque curve into 
account. As this is only known graphically, some 
graphical method must be employed for using it in 
calculations of elevator transients. The method de- 
scribed in the following is easily applied to practical 
problems, and employing no approximations and being 
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based on the actual speed-torque curve, gives correct 
transient values. The accuracy is only limited by the 
accuracy of the instruments used in making the speed- 
torque tests, and the accuracy of their observation. 
To Determine the Speed Time Curve when the Force 
Causing Speed Change Varies with Velocity. 


v 


Fig. 7 


Given: The Curves (Fig. 7) representing the speed- 
torque characteristic of the motor as determined by the 
usual tests and the change in friction force of the 
elevator with velocity. 

Obtaining f, and f. from the test curves above plot, 
the curve (Fig. 8). 

From the differential equation (2), we have 


1 


mie ene 


dv 


a 
f 
ARS 
MH ESS 
uc 


JERR 
WSS WSS Wy, 
Fic. 8 
Therefore T,=MA, 
Since A, (which is the area up to point V;) 
vi 1 f 
= J a Seip v 
Also Si = M Ag 


T; = M Az, ete. 

To find the time corresponding to a speed V,, take 
the area of the curve up to V; (shown shaded) using a 
planimeter. Multiply this area by M (the equivalent 
mass) and the result is the time JT, corresponding to 
velocity Vi. 

In this case we have two mathematically unknown 
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functions, the speed-torque curve and the speed-friction 
curve. By the very simple graphical method using a 
planimeter, we are able to determine the speed-time 
curve of a hoist system with an accuracy only limited 
by the accuracy of the instruments used and the 
average accuracy of observation. 
To Determine the Distance-Time Curve of an Elevator 
If the speed-time curve (Fig. 9) has been determined, 


po te 
bee OE ate | 


Fie. 9 


the distance-time curve may be obtained by integrating 
this curve by means of a planimeter. 


ds 
We have prods 
and iS =f vot 
At time T; S: = B,where B, = shaded area 
At time T, inom == tp 6te. 


To Determine the Speed-Distance Curve of an Elevator 


d v fi = fe oe F 
We have, as before Ties Mu 
ds 
Also chee 
Theref q yee 
erefore s = jiiftF 
Th u vdv 
en s = fa paper “ fr =F 
Plot the curve (Fig. 10) 
Then Soe MC: 
S. = WM C,ete. 


Take the area to V, by planimeter, and this area 
multiplied by M is the distance traveled to speed V;. 
To Determine the Speed-Time Curve when the Force 

Causing Speed Change Varies with Distance 

The curve plotted in Fig. 11 is known: 

f = force causing speed change 
s = distance traveled while speed is changing 


Si ‘i 
JS fds = workdone/ = Area D; 
0 40 


This work is converted into kinetic energy. 
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If V; is the velocity at distance S;. Then at B, we 
have 


D, =1/2M V2 
D 
Vi — ve 
D 
V, =) oes 
Weh as 
e have ae daa 
ds 
Therefore Cun = oe yd 
and t =f iljrdes 
If we plot curve (Fig. 12) 
Obtaining values for 1/V, from V, = a 
D; 
and for 1/V2 from V; = i etc. 
We have T, = B,; for distance S; 
T. = Bz; for distance S, etc. 
Areas B, and B, are obtained by the planimeter. This 


solution is applicable to elevator buffer problems. 


Fie. 10 


Having obtained the speed-distance curve, tangents 
may be drawn to various points on it, determining 


Aamo 
ds 7 tana. 
dv “ : 
Then v Pd the retardation, and by plotting the 


curve of retardation against distance, the maximum 
retardation of the buffer may be obtained. 
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The force causing change of speed is the algebraic 
sum of the forces acting to accelerate and retard the 
mass of the system. 

ELEVATOR BUFFERS 

When an elevator buffer operates, it is necessary 
to know the retardation and the stresses in the mechani- 
cal structures, under all conditions. The human body 
can only withstand retardations below a certain maxi- 
mum. The mechanical structures can only withstand 
limited stresses. 

Some elevator buffers apply a retarding force varying 
only with distance. The following example gives the 
solution for transient retardation when a traction 
elevator runs into a buffer having a retarding force 
varying in a graphically known relation to distance. 

The sheave is turning so as to cause the elevator car 
to descend, at the time that the buffer is struck, and 
continues to turn'in the same direction, the ropes 
slipping on the sheave. 

f. = Buffer retarding force 

s = Distance buffer is compressed 

g = Acceleration of gravity 

a = Acceleration or retardation 

T, = W2(1 + a/g) —fs 

ih => dhe (é" <) 

Ty — 1; = [Ws (1 —a/9)— f, (¢* —'1) | 

When driving sheave is rotating and ropes are slipping 
over it. 

Wi- W, +fs—- (Ti - T 2) = Ma 


W,- W, e'* — fg 


peer aie oe) tS ¢ 
<= nm Ky Kaf 
vdv = (K,— Kof,) ds 
1/2v = Sf (Ki— Kef.) ds 
Plot Curve of s against K,— Kf, (Fig. 14). 
vw =A 
Vee is 24+ 
Ve = 2As etc, 
Plot curve between v and s (Fig. 15). 
dv 
rfiea tan @ 


Plot curve of vtana against s to determine the 
retardation at any point. 


SpPEED-TIME AND DISTANCE-TIME CURVES OF 
ELEVATORS 


The methods described enable these transients to be 
easily determined under all conditions of operation, 
no matter what kind of controlis used. If acceleration 
and retardation are regulated by speed, the speed- 
torque curve is drawn from the characteristic curve 
data. Fig. 16 isa curve of this type, the steps occurring 
where the controller changes at certain velocities. 
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The curve of against v, which is drawn 


1 
fan ee 
from the above, may be directly integrated to deter- 
mine corresponding time and speed. 

If time control of acceleration and retardation is 
employed, the speed-time curve is determined up to 
the time when the controller changes and then the 
speed-torque curve corresponding to the controller 
change is used to determine the corresponding portion 
of the speed-time curve. 


Fia. 11 


If acceleration and retardation are controlled by 
distance, the controller change point is determined from 
the distance-time curve, shifting to the new speed- 
torque curve at the specified distance. 

Speed-time curves may be determined with any kind 
of control of acceleration or retardation, for example, 
current or voltage control, by the comparatively simple 
methods described. 


s 
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VARYING FLUXES 


When fields vary, as they frequently do in elevator 
operations, the corresponding flux must be taken into 
account, in determining the torque at any instant. 
Fields are operated at high, as well as at low saturations, 
so that it is necessary to use the correct saturation curve 
By the method employed here, 
it is comparatively easy to determine fluxes and field 
currents, including the effect of secondaries, which are 
usually present in direct-current elevator fields. Since 
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the correct saturation curve, the equation of which is 
mathematically unknown, is taken into account by 
this graphical method, the results are correct for all 
saturations. 

In addition to determining the transient flux of 
motor fields, it is also important to determine the 
transient flux of brake and controller magnets used with 
elevators, and the same method is applicable to these 
cases. Magnet time constants have an important 
effect on operation and it is essential to be able to 
definitely determine this effect. 


RISE OF FLUX AND CURRENT WITH TIME IN AN INDUC- 
TIVE SYSTEM CONSISTING OF A COIL WITH A CORE 
OF MAGNETIC MATERIAL, WHEN A CONSTANT 
DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTROMOTIVE 
FORCE IS APPLIED, ASSUMING NO 
SECONDARY CURRENT 


The saturation curve of current and corresponding 
flux is first plotted. 
Let go = the variable flux 
and 2 = the variable magnetizing current 
N = the number of turns in the coil 
R = theresistance of the coil 
E = the constant impressed d-c. electromotive 
force 
t variable time 


We have first the electromotive force equation: 


: dg 
E=Ri+wN di 
According to the saturation curve 
¢ =f () 
Then do =f'@di ae =f @ = tana 
dg =tanadi 
beg do _N tan a ae 
Sen MORN Sri Ver wai: (wate 
If now we take a number of points of the satur- 


ation curve and draw tangents to these points, these 
tangents will be tan a. 


tan @ ‘ P 
If we now plot a curve of err against 7, and 


take the area of this curve up to the value of 7, we obtain 
t from the above equation. Assuming as an example 
a direct-current motor field of six poles having 1200 
turns per pole, the total field resistance being 36 ohms, 
we have 


tan adi 

= ly ee ea 

t = 7200/10 ayy 

The saturation curve is shown as Fig. 16. Tangents 

have been drawn to points on this curve and plotted 
against 7, in Fig. 17. 
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tan a : ae 
The curve ie pe plotted against 7, is shown as 


Fig. 18: Taking areas of this curve, with planimeter 
the curve Fig. 19 has been drawn, plotting ¢ against 7. 
In this case the flux is simultaneous with the current. 
(See Fig. 20.) 


RISE OF FLUX AND CURRENT WITH TIME IN AN INDUC- 
TIVE SYSTEM CONSISTING OF A PRIMARY COIL 
CONNECTED TO A CONSTANT DIRECT-CURRENT 
ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE, AND A SECOND- 

ARY ASSUMING THE SAME FLUX 
PASSING THROUGH PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY 

We have previously developed the current and 
fluxtime curves without secondary currents, and as the 
next step, we are developing the current time and flux 
time curves with short-circuited secondary, including 
the leakage both of primary and secondary magnetism. 
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In this case 
Let R, = Primary resistance 

R, = Secondary resistance 

7, = Primary current 

7, = Secondary current 

N, = Turns in the primary coil 
N. = Turns in the sécondary coil 


dg 
i= R, Vy + N, ar 

Electromotive 
Force Equations: dy 
O = R, te a N2 “dt 


lI 
— 
~S 
x 
~~ 
eS) 
| 
= 
a} 
+16 
> 


ty 


-1n(w-t) 


ds 
. . ¥ ae 
to = 4, + No/Nite = 1k: (a= Nie) 


> 1/Ra( Na-~Gt ) Ne/Ns 
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tee ee 
and. {= (+=) a 
if R,=R.=RandN,=N>, 
dt =2N ae 
an [nse 


iTheretdra, in this case, if the secondary has the same 
copper section as the primary, the time for a given flux 


Fig. 14 
isdoubled. If the secondary has half the copper section 


of the primary, the time for a given flux is increased 
50 per cent. 

7) in this case represents the magnetizing current 
which is the combined primary and secondary currents. 

We first plot the curve of 7) and time, obtained as 
above. See Fig. 21. 

Referring then to the saturation curve, we obtain 
the fluxes corresponding to the various values of 7%). 


s 


Nts (eo 


The flux time curve can then be plotted. See Fig. 
22. 

If primary and secondary currents are wanted, we 
have 


vR.(E-N.—) 


w= 

f¢ ) N./N 
and i, = —1/R,(N. GP di 2/N, 
and to = 1) + N2/iN 22 
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Drawing tangents to the flux-time curve, we obtain 
deo 
the values ae corresponding to various values of 


19. See Fig. Li. 

Substituting these values in the above equations, we 
obtain the primary and secondary current-time curves. 
See Fig. 21. 

Fig. 23 shows primary, secondary and magnetizing 
currents when there is mutual induction with primary 
and secondary magnetic leakage. 


fete 
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TEMPERATURE RESULTING FROM CYCLIC OPERATION 
OF ELEVATOR MOTORS 

It is often desirable to determine the maximum tem- 
peratures attained by elevator motors in cyclic opera- 
tion as in actual service. The heat generated in the 
running period, with a given load, is a function of 
velocity, and the temperature rise depends on the 
dissipation of heat, which is dependent on two factors; 
first, the difference in temperature between the radia- 


FLUX IN MEGALINES 


4 5 
ig-AMPERES 


Fig. 16 


ting surface and the surrounding air, and second, the 
ventilation, which is a function of velocity and 
temperature. | 

In this case, the motor, if suitable for the work, must 
haveits maximum temperatures limited to proper values, 
and must therefore finally reach a temperature where 
the heat dissipated in a cycle equals the heat generated. 

When the working cycles are of short duration, as 
they always are with elevators, it is evident that the 
elevator motor will not change its temperature materi- 
ally during the cycle, when heated to the final balanced 
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condition. it is therefore practically correct to as- 
sume that the temperature of the motor is constant 
during the final cycle. 

The following method of calculating final tempera- 
tures of elevator motors in service is based upon the 
above substantially correct assumption, which con- 
siderably simplifies the problem. 


To DETERMINE THE HEATING OF THE DRIVING MOTOR 
RESULTING FROM CYCLIC OPERATION 


Let 7, = final temperature rise att = o 
“« T = temperature of the motor after time (¢) 


3 4 5 
AMPERES 
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- = radiation of the motor per degree rise in 
temperature _ 
“ M = mass of the motor 
« L = specific heat of the motor 
« W = watts loss of the motor 
i 
Then, 
t t 
Wat = fRodt+M iT (1) 
0 


JS Wdt =energy required to heat the motor to T 
temperature 
JS RT dt = energy radiated by motor 
M LT = Absorption of heat by motor 
It is evident that if the motor is run until final tem- 
perature is reached, or in other words, if the above 
equation is integrated between O and o thetermM LT 
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will be comparatively small and may be neglected. 
Then the above expression reduces to: 
sl Welkia Toi Ras 


SWdt 


SRdt (2) 


or (ie eae 


i—AMPERES 
w 


2 
t-SECONDS 


Fig. 19 


Below are derived formulas for both numerator and 
denominator of expression (2) in terms of known values 
of the motor. 


SRdt= faler+ ef (jdt 
= radiating surface of the motor in square 


inches 
“ f (n) = some known function of n 


Where a 


“ C, and C, are constants depending upon the 
construction of the motor 
“ ” = speed of motor in revolutions per second 
Sf RIFE PS Godt faarw at 
“ET Ee etal aaeiay 
10 
2 8 
= 
2 |_| 
g 
WA 
% 1 3 
= SECONDS 
Fig. 20 
MK 
But di = Q dn 


Where M is the equivalent mass, K is a constant and 
Q is the net torque of the motor, causing speed change. 


™ aeMK 
es ee oe Sen «) Fae 


at 


Then dn 


1h eee 
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Or Greene aK of 1/Oin 

Lie aed Lean 
Or JSRdt=MKalid + cF| (3) 
Mheate Wiis G1 /0 dvand 

F=f - dn 


In order to obtain H plot a curve between n and 1/Q 
which are values obtained from test. (See Fig. 24). 

The area H (See Fig. 24) between speed n; and nz 
is the integral. 


Sf 1W/Qan 


n 
In order to determine F' plot the ratio a against 
the speed n. Such a curve is shown in Fig. 25. 
The area F' (See Fig. 25) between speeds n, and nz is 
the integral. 


foo 
Now substituting the value of dt in the numerator: 
ne MK 
We have L.Wadt = f§ W. Q dn 
Or fWdt=MKS W/Qdn 
ny 
Or LW ot = MK G (4) 
Where G ae W/Qdn 


In order to obtain G plot the ratio of W/Q against speed 
nm. (See Fig. 26). 
The area G (See Fig. 24) between speeds n, and 7,2 
is the integral. 


JS Rdt in equation (2). - 
G 


We have sa Ses @(iH+oF)~ 


(5) 
c; and cz can be determined as follows: 

Take constant load heat tests on motor at two distinct 
speeds, 1 and m, until final temperatures 7', and T, 
respectively are obtained. 

Determine the losses W, and W, on each test. 


Substituting these values in the following formula taken — 


from equation (2) for constant values of W and R. 


W 


Thus: iieeed ey Poe RE 
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TsWeof (m2) — T2 Waf (m1) 
a Ts de [f (Nz) ae f (1) ] 


We get tee= 


i lg W, a a W». 
aT, T4[f (m2) — f (m1) | 


and Cc = 


Using test results, solve above formulas for numerical 
values of c; and c.; substitute same in equation (5) 
together with values of H and F and G previously 
determined, and determine 7';, the final temperaturerise. 


TEMPERATURE RESULTING FROM CYCLIC OPERATION 


In certain cases, where temperatures change rapidly 
during the final cycle, the assumption made in the previ- 
ous example is not correct and the temperature change 
during the final cycle must be taken into account in 
determining the maximum temperature. Fuses and 
other high-temperature electrical devices are in this 
class. 

Devices which change temperature rapidly are 


1— AMPERES 


3 4 5 
t-SECONDS 
Kre: 21 


usually stationary, so that there is no speed element of 
cooling. The following example refers to stationary 


devices. 


TEMPERATURE RISE DUE TO INPUT OF POWER AND 
DISSIPATION OF HEAT 


Let W = Power input 
“ R = Radiation constant of body 
“ A = Absorption constant of body 
“ T = Temperature of body above surrounding 
medium at any instant. 
The general differential equation is 


Wdt=RTdt+AdT (1) 
Separating the variables T and ¢, we get 
(W-RT)dt=AdT 
AdT 
hence dt = gue 8) (2) 
W, the power input may be constant or variable. We 


will first consider the case where W is constant. 
Case 1: W Constant. 
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With W constant, equation (2) may be integrated as tween TJ’ and?. Take any interval , and divide it into 


follows: nm equal increments such that for each increment the 
Bay input W is constant. In that case, the equations (1) 
CF aC Magee recog f to (4), which were derived for constant input, become 
W-—RT ‘ is 
applicable for each interval. 
rt T dT 
 oumeg Ont 


(T) = initial temperature) 
Let W— RT =Q,thendT =—1/RdQ 


Substituting, we get a° 
T ad Te u(h 24 
baa Ss -1R =~ apes : 
; ReOGeomone 
= — A/R log. Q ie 4 GEC CER CT ore 
6 
t = — A/R [log. Ww Fist.) ; > seconds 
— log. (W— RT) ] Bee 
ibs 5324 Let 7, = Initial temperat 
t = A/Rlg.—— 3 0 perature 
a | &) W, = Initial rate of input 


T, = Temperature after 1st interval t,/n 
W, = Rate of input after 1st interval t,/n 
T, = Temperature after 2nd interval t,/n 
W. = Rate of input after 2nd interval t,/n 
ete. (See Fig. 28). 
From equation (4) we get 
Ts = Wi/R (1 es: e—h/™) BiDy ae TH ea”) (R/A) 
=W,/RUA-k)+T)E 


MEGALINES 


where 
EB = e-/» @/A) 


T. = WifAR OSE), ek = WR OB) 
+W/RU— BE ETE 


4 5 
t—SECONDS 


1-£# 
Hira. 22 = aR. (W2 + W, E) +. T'5 2 
W-—RT 
or —tR/A = loge WW_RT, 
RIA Le WRT 
W-—RT, 


(W—RT))e*4 =W-RT 


W-—(W-RT,)e*/4 
hence Liga a ihe op ies 


= W/R— W/Rie*4. 4 Toe7*/4 
T = W/RiL— ett) + Ty e784 (4) 

Case 2: W Variable—Expressable Graphically as a iMag 
Function of ¢. T,=Ws/R1-#)+T:B=—_- Ws . 

Let Fig. 27 represent the known graphical relation 
between W and ¢ or W = f (t). +.W.E + W, EH?) +7, B 

Required: the relation between 7 and ¢, or J accordingly, ’ 
= F(t). It is evident that this relation can only be poem 
known graphically. T. = Pp (Wa + Wa-1 B+ Was EP 

Draw the known curve W = f(t). Let the curve 
T =f (t) represent the required graphic relation be- +...Wi EE") +T)E" (6) 
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If we let » approach infinity then the terms of the 
series within the parenthesis may be evaluated as 
follows: 


The 1st term which let us cally, = W, 
Vhenth: term), Wp t= Wye O/ BIA) oD 
= Wren tk 
The (Z n)” term, Yin = Lene E™ = W; eth R/A 
The (4 2)” term, yjn = Wn-yn BE” = Wyn e-t"/4 


The (2 n)” term, y;, = W 


ny, n Ne 


Fig. 25 


Similarly, we can obtain the value of any (fraction of 
n)" term from the value of t; and the various values of 
W. 

If the various terms as calculated above are laid out 
as y ordinates corresponding to the fractional values of 
t (see Fig. 29), then 


area B 


; = average y term 
1 


o\Z 


ny n Ne 


Fig. 26 


The average term multiplied by the number of terms 
n will give the sum of the entire series in (6). 
or Sum of Series = B n/t; 
Substituting in (6), we get 
=1/RQ-—E£)Bn/t,+T, 
= 1/R (1— e-/™ /A)) B n/t + Ty e-/”) (R/A)n 
e-(h/n) (R/A)) 
As n approaches infinity, the quantity 
e-h/n) (R/A) 1— e#R/A 


yi ae 4 Ty e-tR/A 


x=t/n=0 
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To evaluate this indeterminate expression, differen- 
tiate the numerator and denominator with respect to 
£3 


silo R12 pre ny Aver Ad aii by, 
d (x) Ae dx th AA ois 
= R/A when x approaches 0 


Fig. 27 


Substituting in (7), we get 
= (B/R) R/A + Ty e#R/4 
va ee 


eiR/A 


= By) Asha (8) 
Combining equation (8) with equation (15), when 
R/A is known, but not A, we have 


(ME 3 GG 


T, = W. guR/A 


EA 


= B/W.R/AT; + (8a) 


as 


\F 


—_—— 


vz 
= 


a a $ 


ee aes ies eee | 
aaa es 
{ie Beas 
ia Hie 2 


se Eee a wp 


| 
W-i(t) 
a 


ey 
o 


eS SS Oe ee eS eee eS 


+ ——+— +f} —— 
Ned 


Sa sali 
--|-+-- 
ea 


FINAL TEMPERATURE 


Assume a duty cycle of heating and cooling continued 
indefinitely as shown in Fig. 30. What be will the final 
temperature? 

The final temperature will be reached when equilib- 
rium is established. That is, when the temperature © 
rise during the heating period f; is exactly equal to the 
drop in the temperature during the cooling period é2 


_ (See Fig. 31). 


From equation (8) we get 


= B/A+ a (9) 
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T” may be obtained from the differential equation of 
the cooling curve, as follows: 


RPE =—Adt (10) 
aT 
dt =—A/R—;- TF 
Integrating between the limits 7’ and 7”, we get 
iy - = Ash log er 
e—# R/A ay By of Bd 
uv a 
Hence re ln “ga RJA (11) 
From equations (9) and (11), we get 
Ty il 
= B/A r eh et gi R/A 
TT obR/A PRR. ze B/A 
0€ eh Ria / 
hR/A 
Hence the final 7) = B/A [gh yj (12) 
(4 +h)R/A 
and the final f bia B, A [ei FRI) (13) 


If the heating cycle is repeated indefinitely without 
any intermediate cooling period, the ¢, in equations (12) 
and (13) equals 0. 

ghR/A 
(e#R/4 — J) 
If the input is not in cycles but remains constant 


indefinitely then the final temperature is obtained by 
substituting in equation (4) t = o. 


Hence LS Ae (14) 


Hence T, =W./R 
or ue =1 (15) 


Where W, = the constant input to produce the final 
temperature 7';. 

Note: In equations (12), (13) and (14) the value A 
may not be known. Instead only the ratio R/A may 
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be known. In that case these equations may be 
combined with equation (15) as follows: 


SRM Pe eh R/A 
T =a se B/A (e -is)R/A __ 1) 
eiR/A 
= BW NRA) egg payne) ee (16) 
(i +)R/A 
and T’ = B/W. (R/A) gone Ae (17) 


W,. may be in any units provided only that the same 
units are employed in obtaining B. 

T, of equation (16) is the final temperature at the 
beginning of each cycle and T’ (eq. 17) is the final tem- 
perature at the end of each cycle. The maximum tem- 
perature, however, may occur between these points. 

To get the maximum temperature, the entire curve 
T = F (t) between the final 7) and T’ should be con- 
structed as per Fig. 27. 
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The methods described in this paper have numerous 
practical applications. The effects of any kind of 
control and machine may be definitely predetermined. 
Different kinds of elevator apparatus may be definitely 
compared. Test results may be checked. Having 
determined the:power-time curves for various distances, 
the power consumption of the elevator under all con- 
ditions may be accurately calculated. The complete 
performance of elevator apparatus in all kinds of 
service may be determined from basic data without 
special tests. Durability and dependability of appara- 
tus may be forecast. The determination of transients 
is also of advantage in fixing maximum electrical and 
mechanical stresses and the variations of these stresses. 

Since the transient curves of elevator performance 
tell the story of the qualifications of the apparatus for 
the service, any means of calculating them is of value, 
particularly when the calculations may be quickly and 
easily made, as by the methods demonstrated. 


Discussion 


Bassett Jones: It strikes me that the paper by Messrs. 
Lindquist and Yearsley presents a method of solving a very 
large class of differential equations of almost any order and 
complexity involving both continuous and discontinuous 
functions. The method should prove of inestimable value in 
mathematical engineering. As the authors have shown, the 
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method makes the solution of even an unknown equation, 
relating two or more variables, a practical possibility provided 
only that the actual physical relationship between these variables 
can be observed and graphically represented. It is not re- 
quired that the mathematical expression for this relation be 
known, or if known in abstract form, it does not follow that the 
detail form of the expression is required. 

The method makes it possible for the ordinary man who 
posesses the necessary instruments to solve real physical prob- 
lems that lie beyond the reach of any purely analytical method, 
unless it be a most searching and complicated mathematical 
treatment. Unfortunately for rigorous mathematical methods, 
most of our real and pressing day-by-day engineering problems 
are of this type. If we adhere to the strict rules of the game, no 
solution is possible, for, as a very great man once said, ‘“‘most 
differential equations take refuge in a definite integral and only 
rarely can these integrals be evaluated.” By a very ingenious 
device, Mr. Lindquist has forced the integrals into the light of 
day where we can look at them, and measure them, and make 
an end of them. Heaviside did the same sort of thing by what 
he called algebraising the differentials. Butif the equations are 
complicated, this method requires marked mathematical agility 
on the part of the worker. 

Mr. Lindquist’s method requires merely that the relation be- 
tween the variables be measurable. To be of any real value, 
this relation must be measurable. Being measurable it can be 
properly represented in graphical form. The resulting me- 
chanical integration of such unknown, and generally unknowable 
functions, will be quite as accurate as the basic data used. 

The general method set forth in this paper opens a wide field 
for investigation that, mathematically speaking, up to the 
present time has remained either a closed book or subject only 
to the vaguest sort of approximations. 

K. L. Hansen (by letter): Seven years ago the present 
writer presented a paper before the Institute, entitled ‘“‘Analysis 
of Starting Characteristics of Direct-Current Motors” (Trans- 
actions A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXVI). Although the problems of 
acceleration discussed in that paper did not refer specifically to 
elevators, they were nevertheless, in many respects, similar to 
those discussed by Messrs. Lindquist and Yearsley. 

At that time controller engineers appeared to take little 
interest in analysis of the transient phenomena incidental to 
acceleration and retardation of electric motors. The feeling 
seemed to be that rough approximations based on experience 
and cut-and-try methods were preferable to mathematical 
analysis. In spite of this sentiment my belief was that interest 
in the mathematical predetermination of these transients would 
increase as the requirements became more exact. The paper 
under discussion indicates that this belief will be justified. 

To illustrate the similarity of the problems discussed in the 
two papers, consider the following formula developed by the 
authors 


MR 
ie 
F, and F being constants F; + F may be combined into one 
constant, 7, which may be positive or negative. Also writing 


for its equivalent J. and transforming the equation slightly 


we have 
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and solving for 7 


By inserting the proper conversion multipliers this formula 
is readily seen to be identical with formula (10) of my paper. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that when publishing a formula, 
which has already been derived in a previous paper, it is custom- 
ary to make some references to the earlier publication. 

However, while the problems discussed in the two papers are 
similar In many respects, the authors of the paper under dis- 
cussion have mainly employed a different method of obtaining 
the solutions. The authors have arrived at useful and valuable 
results by an ingenious application of the well known method of 
graphical integration, but have apparently underestimated the 
limitations of this method and greatly overestimated its accuracy 
and usefulness as compared with straight analytical methods. 

The classes of differential equations, which can be integrated 
by quadratures, as this method is called, are very limited indeed, 
being those of first order and first degree, in which the variables 
ean be separated, and those of first order from which one of the 
variables is explicitly absent. Very few of the differential 
equations met with in engineering and physics belong in this 
group. A little reflection will show that the limitations of 
the method have, in fact, prevented the authors from arriving 
at the complete solution of the problem they proposed to solve. 

To illustrate, consider the motor and elevator having the 
characteristic curves shown in Fig. 7 of the paper. Assume all 
conditions to remain unchanged, except that a considerable 
inductance is inserted in the motor armature circuit. As this 
in no wise alters the speed-torque characteristic of the motor or 
the friction curve of the elevator, the same speed-time curve 
would be arrived at by the authors’ method. The fact is that 
this curve may be considerably modified by an appreciable - 
change in inductance of the main circuit. Indeed, in elevator 
service such inductance is sometimes employed to limit the cur- 
rent peaks in transition from one controller step to the next, 
thereby effecting smoother acceleration. 

The authors’ statement that “the accuracy of their method 
is limited only by the accuracy of the instruments used in 
making the speed-torque tests, and the accuracy of their 
observation”? appears therefore to be quite inaccurate. The 
limitation of the method itself in not being readily extended to 
take into account the electro-magnetic energy stored in the 
system is liable to introduce errors greatly exceeding the in- 
The limitation of the method is 
again illustrated by the necessity of going to a step-by-step 
ealculation in order to take into account the primary and 
secondary leakage fluxes in the problem of mutual induction. 

The authors state that it is comparatively easy to apply the 
method they describe to determine the speed-time curves when 
the field currents vary, but the method of procedurein that case 
is not indicated. It would be of interest to see the method ap- 
plied, without resorting to step-by-step calculation, to a case of 
continuously varying field flux, as, for example, to the system of 
control described by Mr. Bouton in his paper, ‘‘Variable Voltage 
Control Systems as Applied to Electric Elevators.” 

Step-by-step calculations, like the method described in the 
paper, are found very useful in many cases when it is impossible 
to deduce analytical expressions for the variables involved. 
However, in the vast majority of cases, analytical solutions are 
preferable, even when certain simplifying assumptions are made 
in their derivation. That the authors have greatly overesti- 
mated the errors that are likely to result from such assumptions, 
pertaining to these problems, will become apparent by a careful 
study of the calculated and test curves in Figs. 6, 7, and_8 {of 
my paper. 

When the authors state that graphic methods lead to a much 
clearer understanding of the reasons for transient conditions, is 
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that statement to be interpreted to mean that they have a better 
understanding of these problems than one who has deduced the 
solutions analytically? 


The expression “seriously involved” mathematies is obviously 
a relative term. One is likely to consider mathematics beyond 
one’s own knowledge seriously involved. To some, the ele- 
mentary ealeulus used in the paper undoubtedly seems like 
seriously involved mathematics; while to others, the application 
of the theory of functions to the solution of differential equations 
may be a simple matter. As seems to be the case with most 
mathematical papers, probably very few feel that the authors 
have used just the kind of mathematics to suit them. 


E. W. Yearsley (by letter): The equation referred to by 
K. L. Hansen was published in the Proceedings of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers in 1908 as a part of a paper 
on Electric Motor Drives, by E. W. Yearsley. In this paper the 
general treatment of systems of electric drives was outlined, both 
on analytical and practical bases. These equations, which are 
so simple as to be obvious to those who have even an elementary 
knowledge of physics and the caleulus, were introduced in the 
present paper for the purpose of leading up to the graphical 
treatment and to eall attention to the difficulties of the analytical 
method. 


It is, of course, impossible to take into account unknown fune- 
tions such, for example, as the equation of the magnetic or satura- 
tion curve in determining transients, unless either a graphical 
method is used or an empirical equation assumed, which approxi- 
mates the function. This latter is necessary when purely analyt- 
ical methods are used and the result is usually very. inaccurate. 

Dr. Steinmetz, in his work on Transient Phenomena, considers 
various magnetic problems analytically, and is compelled to 
resort either to the approximation of Froelich’s formula or to 
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confine himself to the basis of magnetism directly proportional 
to magnetizing force. 

The writer has used both Froelich’s and Kapp’s formulas in 
analytical investigations of transients as long ago as 1903, but the 
results obtained were not sufficiently accurate. Those who have 
read the work of Dr. Steinmetz will appreciate the difficulties of a 
purely analytical treatment of magnetic transients. The pur- 
pose of the paper under discussion was to simplify the treatment 
of transient problems so that practical solutions could be ob- 
tained that would be of advantage in developing satisfactory 
apparatus for actual service. 


To solve all the differential equations of electro-mechanical 
systems was not within our expectations, but we have obtained 
practical results by the methods outlined and have had no great 
difficulty in taking into account continually varying field fluxes. 


We have been engaged in the development and investigation 
of transients of various sorts of electro-mechanical systems, 
particularly those applied to elevators, for a number of years and 
have investigated the operation of electric motors under many 
kinds of control, including the Ward-Leonard System, as de- 
seribed by Mr. Bouton in his paper ‘‘Variable Voltage Control 
Systems as Applied to Electric Motors.” This system has 
recently come into more general favor, particularly on account 
of the demand for high-speed elevator equipment to be operated 
on alternating-current supply. It has been found comparatively 
easy to develop the transients of an elevator system employing 
this type of control. 


Personally, I am interested in mathematics as a means of 
obtaining practical results. In this connection it does not make 
much difference what sort of mathematics suits various mathe- 
meticians. The means that are simplest are most attractive to 
those who are developing practical apparatus. 


Variable Voltage Control Systems as Applied 


To Electric Elevators 
BY EDGAR M. BOUTON 


Assoc. A. I. E. E. 
Section Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Review of the Subject.—Low-speed electric elevators, using 
d-c. motors, came into use about 1890. Later, a-c. motors were 
employed, but on account of the difficulty of speed control could not 
be used for the high speeds necessary in tall buildings. Since the 
height of buildings is dependent upon the elevator system, and in 
many districts only a-c. is available, the need for high-speed equip- 
ments that can be operated from a-c. is evident. A solution to the 
problem is found in the variable voltage system of control. 

In this system each elevator motor is supplied by an individual 
generator driven by a motor operating from the a-c. or d-c. supply 
voltage. The generator’s voltage, and hence the elevator motor’s 
speed, are controlled by varying the field of the generator. 

The apparatus consists of: 

1. Anordinary shunt-wound d-c. elevator motor. 

2. A d-c. generator of special design for the elevator motor. 

8. Control panel for the generator and elevator motor. 

4.  Anac-c. or d-c. motor to drive the generator. 

5. A starting device for the driving motor 
And if the supply is a-c. 

6. <A direct-connected exciter for the field, brake and control 
circutts. 

The control panel (1) makes the proper connections for up and 
down motion of the car; (2) releases, or sets, the brake: (3) controls 
the speed; (4) discharges the generator field during retardation, and 
on stopping (5) demagnetizes the generator and (6) opens the circuit 
between the armature of the generator and the armature of the 
elevator motor. 

From tests the following conclusions in favor of the variable 
voltage over the rheostatic control system are drawn: 

1. Speed.—High-speed installations are now possible for any 
commercial a-c. voltage and frequency. 

2. Acceleration and Retardation.—The rate of acceleration 
increases gradually to about half speed, then decreases uniformly 
until full speed is reached. The time and power required for 
acceleration are less than with rheostatic control. The time remains 


HE application of electric power to elevators dates 

back to 1890. The early motors were direct- 

current machines and were applied to relatively 
low-speed elevators. Later a-c. motors came into use, 
both phase-wound and cage-wound secondaries being 
used. Higher-speed elevators were developed as build- 
ing heights increased. The modern sky scraper would 
not be practical except through the use of high-speed 
elevators. The d-c. motor and its controller were 
perfected for high-speed work largely because of the 
difficulty in controlling the speed of the a-c. motor. 
Until quite recently high-speed elevators invariably 
required the use of d-c. power. 


In the last three or four years a great deal of engi- 
neering effort has been put into the problem of develop- 
ing a high-speed a-c. elevator equipment. These 
efforts have been very fruitful and a-c. power can now 
be applied to elevators at as high a speed as can d-e. 


One of the a-c. systems that has recently been perfected 
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practically the same for all loads. The higher rate of acceleration 
and retardation permits higher speeds, and the smoothness, besides 
reducing wear and tear on the machinery, makes riding entirely 
comfortable to passengers. The impression of falling which is often 
given, under rheostatic control, by a heavily loaded car when descend- 
ing, is inherently avoided, since the car speed follows the generator 
voltage which at no time changes suddenly. 

3. Speed Control and Regulation.—The speed regulation 
remains flat at as low as one tenth full speed. Consequently it is 
easter to make an accurate landing, fewer false stops are made the 
car may be “inched” easily and quickly. In stopping, regenerative 
braking ts set wp which brings the car quickly but smoothly to a low 
speed before the friction brake is applied. Positive speed control 
enables the limit stops to be made in less time and shorter distances, 
and without over-travel. 

4. Efficiency and Economy of Power Consumption.— 
Less power is required in acceleration and retardation. This 
saving of power over the rheostatic control is greatest when the number 
of starts and stops is large. Power is returned to the line while 
making the limit stops. Power consumption is not increased in 
making small movements of the car or in running at low speed. 
During idle periods standby losses may be eliminated by shutting 
down the motor generator set. 

5. Maintenance.—Since the switching of major currents is 
eliminated and they are controlled indirectly, the number of arc 
rupturing contacts is reduced to a minimwm the control as a whole 
is simpler, less adjustments are necessary and maintenance costs 
are lowered. 

6. Safety.—Inherent safety features make higher speeds 
possible. Limit stops are made accurately and positively. A 
second independent means is provided for stopping the car in 
emergencies. On failure of power a dynamic braking circuit closes 
and a field ts maintained, on the elevator motor, making certain 
the stopping of the car. An overspeed contact on the motor generator 
set opens the safety circuit independently of the speed governor. 


It is this system that 
The development of 


is known as variable voltage. 
will be described in this paper. 


‘this system has also greatly improved the operation of 


all classes of elevators to which it has been applied and 
because of its superior operation and high economy has 
frequently been used on d-c. power lines. 

During the last few years the cost of buildings and 
the ground upon which they are built has increased so 
rapidly that effective use must be made of every avail- 
able square foot of floor space. The space occupied 
by the elevators brings in no direct income and should 
be reduced to a minimum. Higher car speed and 
reduction of lost time due to better control offer con- 
siderable help in solving this problem. Variable volt- 
age control has been used very successfully for elevators 
running at speeds as high as 700 feet per minute. The 
system with further refinements in some details will 
no doubt be used for still higher speeds in the future. 


I. REQUIREMENTS OF ELEVATOR SERVICE 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss all the 
factors that go to make up elevator service. Elevator 
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service is, however, so affected by the kind of electrical 
equipment installed that in discussing any particular 
control system for elevator work, it will be necessary 
to consider its fundamental requirements. The re- 
quirements of elevator service that are affected by the 
electrical equipment and particularly the control may 
be enumerated as follows: 


1. Elevator Speeds. The speed at which cars are run 
affects the service, and is very largely dependent upon the 
electrical equipment used and upon the control that 
can be obtained. Low-speed elevators require rela- 
tively simple equipment, while the maximum speed that 
can be used is limited by the control systems in use at 
the present time, and increases in speed are probably 
dependent upon further control developments. 


2. Acceleration and Retardation. The rate of ac- 
celeration and retardation has a very marked effect 
upon elevator service, not only in so far as comfort to 
the passengers is concerned, but it also has a direct 
bearing upon the speed at which cars can be run. It 
ismostly dependent upon the controlsystem and the ideal 
control system is one which willaccelerateand retard the 
car at the highest possible rate, and still operate so 
smoothly as to subject the passengers to no discomfort. 


3. Speed Control and Regulation. Elevator speeds 
in the past have increased directly as methods of in- 
creasing the speed range over which motors could be 
controlled have developed. No matter how high a car 
speed is used, the speed from which the landing can be 
made will remain more or less fixed. The regulation 
of the equipment affects elevator service because if the 
cars slow down too much under load the service is 
slowed up at the very time when maximum service is 
demanded. 


4, Efficiency and Power Consumption. Electrical 
elevator equipment at the present time has reached a 
high stage of development and the matter of economy 
in operation probably receives more attention than in 
almost any other industry. Electrical elevator equip- 
ment to give good service must not only handle pas- 
sengers as quickly and smoothly as possible, but it 
must also do it in an economical manner. 


5. Upkeep and Maintenance. Upkeep and mainte- 
nance constitutes a considerable item in the cost of 
elevator service. It is, therefore, desirable that this 
item be kept as low as possible. It has an even more 
important bearing upon the continuity of service. 
Equipments that are easy to maintain and which are 
readily kept in good condition are much less subject 
to shutdown than those which require constant atten- 
tion to keep them in operating condition. 


6. Safety. Although this item appears last in the 
list it is far from being the least in importance. In fact 
safety is the first consideration in giving good elevator 
service. Any developments in control systems or 
apparatus which increase the service must at the same 
time be absolutely safe in operation, and in no case 
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must the safety of passengers be jeopardized in order 
to save time or reduce the first cost of installation. 
Any control system having features which increase the 
safety with which passengers can be handled is worthy 
of serious consideration from that standpoint alone. 


II. DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM 


The variable voltage system consists of five main 
elements, a d-c. motor to drive the elevator, a d-c. 
generator for each elevator motor, an a-c. or d-c. 
motor to drive the generator, a control panel for the 
elevator motor and generator and a starting device 
for the motor driving the generator. If the supply is 
a-c., a direct-connected exciter is added. The auxiliary 
equipment, such as the car master switch, limit switches 
and magnet brake may be the same as those used for 
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Elementary diagram showing principal connections of variable voltage 
control system. The generator is driven by an a-c. motor and the set has 
a direct-connected exciter. 


other well known systems of control. Fig. 1 is a sche- 
matic diagram showing how the apparatus is connected 
together. ss 

1. Elevator Motor. The elevator motor requires no 
special features and is shunt wound which is the ac- 
cepted elevator practise. No speed adjustment by 
field control is necessary although it is good practise 
to strengthen the field during the starting period for 
applications where high starting torque is required. 
A constant-speed motor for a given rating will have a 
lower weight and cost, and better electrical performance 
than the corresponding adjustable-speed motor. 

2. Generator. The generator is one of the most 
important units of the system and is designed almost 
entirely from the standpoint of its control functions. 


As shown in the schematic diagram the motor and 


generator armatures are connected directly together 
electrically without the use of any resistors. The 
direction of rotation and the’speed at which the elevator 
motor runs depend upon the direction and value of the 
generator voltage. The field magnet is excited from 
a separate source and the field excitation is governed 
by the controller. 
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The generator has commutating poles and sufficient 
commutator capacity to take care of the current peaks 
that must be handled during the accelerating period. 
High efficiency and good voltage regulation are incor- 
porated as essential features. Fig. 2 shows the per- 
formance curves of a 25-kw. machine that are typical 
of what can be obtained. The efficiency reaches a 
maximum of 89 per cent and remains high with over- 
loads so that acceleration is accomplished without exces- 
sive generator losses. 
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Performance curves of a double generator motor generator set with an 
a-c, driving motor. 

Fig. 3 shows a test on the rate of building up of a 
25-kw. generator designed for variable voltage control 
service. Full excitation voltage was thrown on the 
field coils in one step. The machine builds up to 85 
per cent of its final voltage in 114 seconds and in 244 
seconds is generating full voltage. Curve 2 shows the 
effect of a short-circuited damper winding on the field 
poles. The damper winding has the effect of increasing 
the time constant of the field at the early stage of build- 
ing up but does not materially affect the total time of 
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Curves showing the rate of building up of generator voltage. The curves 
show the effect of a short-circuited damper winding on the field poles. 
The maximum rate of acceleration can be adjusted by changing the re- 
sistance of this damper winding. 
building up. Practical use of this characteristic of the 
field coils can be made in giving the proper shape to the 
acceleration curve. 


3. Driving Motor of the Motor Generator Set. The 
driving motor of the set may be either a-c. or d-c. de- 
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pending upon the character of the power supply. 
Alternating-current motors are cage-wound and de- 
signed for low slip and high efficiency. Direct-current 
motorsareshunt wound. It is of particular importance 
that the no-load or idling losses be kept as low as pos- 
sible. The motor generator set whose performance 
curves are shown in Fig. 2 has a no-load loss of 2.5 
kw. or 1.25 kw. per elevator. 
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at 500 F. P. M. The dotted lines show the effect of increasing the motor 
field during retardation. 


4. Motor Generator Set Starter. Since the motor 
generator sets are started infrequently and always 
start without load a relatively simple automatic starter 
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may be used. For d-c. motorsa counter e. m. f. 
starter with two or three steps of light duty starting 
resistance is used. The only special feature required 
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is a counter e. m. f. relay interlocking with the 
elevator controller to prevent energizing the generator 
field and brake circuits when the motor generator set 
is not running or before it has come up to speed. 
For the a-c. sets a resistance type starter is used. 
Alternating-current sets have a direct-connected exciter 
and a switch controlled by the voltage of the exciter is 
used to short circuit a step of primary resistance when 
the motor has come up to speed. No interlocking re- 
lays are required since there will be no voltage to 
energize the d-c. circuits unless the motor generator set 
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Oscillogram showing armature current and current in extra and stand- 
ing motor fields. 


is running. Reverse phase protection is inherent in the 
combination without the use of relays because the 
exciter being a self-excited machine will not build up 
its voltage if the motor generator set is started in the 
wrong direction. 

5. Elevator Controller. The elevator controller 
proper carries the contactors and relays to perform 
the following primary functions: 

1. Connect the generator field to the excitation 
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voltage in the proper direction for up or down motion of 
the car. 

2. Energize the brake coil. The brake coil is 
opened on both sides and is fed through the same con- 
tactors that energize the generator field. 

8. Control the car speed by controlling the excita- 
tion of the generator field. 

4. Provide the proper discharge circuits for the 
generator field during retardation. 

5. Connect in an extra demagnetizing field on the 
generator in stopping. : 

6. Open the connection between the generator and 
elevator motor after the car has come to rest. 

7. Control the setting of the brake by means of its 
own self induction and so obtain a smooth stop. 
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There is only one contactor carrying armature circuit 
current. This contactor is included as an additional 
safety measure and in normal operation opens only after 
the car has completely stopped and the brake has set. 
It also opens immediately when the safety devices, such 
as the car emergency switch, overspeed governor, etc., 
operate. In normal operation no current is ruptured 
by this contactor. The other contacts on the con- 
troller handle only field, brake and control circuit 
currents. When the armature circuit contactor opens 
its back contacts close a low-resistance dynamic- 
braking circuit for the elevator motor. This contactor 
has auxiliary contacts through which the brake coil 
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Accelerating characteristics of a gearless traction elevator with rheo- 
static control. . 


current passes so that the brake cannot be released 
unless the armature circuit is closed. 
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1. Acceleration and Retardation. To obtain maxi- 
mum service from an elevator car it should be acceler- 
ated and retarded at as high a rate as possible with- 
out discomfort to passengers. The uncomfortable 
feeling frequently experienced while riding in high- 
speed elevators is not due to a high rate of acceleration 
but to rapid changes in the rate of acceleration. There- 
fore the rate of acceleration should not change sud- 
denly during the accelerating period. 

When a fully loaded car is to be accelerated in the 
down direction the weight of the unbalanced load alone 
is sufficient to accelerate the car. Under a system of 
rheostatic control, if the motor is now connected to the 
line with a resistance in series with its armature, the 
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voltage impressed on the armature will be reduced only 
by a flow of positive current in the resistance current 
flowing to the motor from the line being regarded as 
positive; current returned from the motor, acting as a 
generator, to the line, as negative. This current 
if it passes through the motor armature would 
increase the accelerating torque to a value which would 
be very uncomfortable to passengers. It is therefore 
customary to connect resistances in parallel with the 
motor armature so that a voltage drop can be produced 
in the armature series resistance and retard the accelera- 
tion. This is very uneconomical and accomplishes the 
desired result imperfectly so that it is quite a common 
experience to ride in cars which give one the sensation 
of falling when descending heavily loaded. 

The acceleration is considerably affected by the 
load and thereisa considerable difference in the shape of 
the speed-time curves obtained with different loads. 
With full load up the car accelerates too slowly and 
with full load down the acceleration increases too 
rapidly for comfort. The rate of acceleration increases 
very rapidly when the motor is first connected to the 
line and when each step of resistance is short-circuited. 

With variable voltage control it is possible to obtain 
more uniform accelerating and retarding charac- 
teristics under widely varying load conditions. The 
generator voltage builds up uniformly, following a fixed 
law and the car speed follows the generator voltage. 
The torque developed by the motor may be either posi- 
tive or negative depending upon the load, but the speed 
in all cases depends upon the voltages generated by the 
machines. 

If the car is to be stopped from high speed in a 
minimum of time, the maximum rate of retardation 
must be maintained during nearly the whole retard- 
ing period. When the controller handle is moved to 
the low-speed point resistance is connected in series 
and parallel with the generator field. The field shunt 
or discharge resistance can be adjusted if the generator 
field has the proper time constant, so as to give the car 
exactly the right rate of retardation. As the field 
dies down the generator voltage falls below that of the 
elevator motor and regenerative braking brings the car 
to a low speed. The generator voltage falls with 
absolute smoothness and there are no steps as in the 
The application of dynamic 
braking in steps produces peaksin the rate ofretardation 
that tend to cause the cables to slip so that the average 
rate of retardation must be kept well below the peaks. 
The absence of these peaks makes it possible to keep 
the average rate of retardation very high. 

Electrical or regenerative braking is used to bring 
the car to a very low speed from which the final stop 
can be made with a friction brake. The transition 
from electrical to friction braking is perfectly smooth 
as a result of the characteristics of the electrical system 
and the method of controlling the friction brake. 

The friction brake is a very important factor in mak- 
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ing a smooth stop. It does not help matters much to 
have the retardation perfectly smocth if the final stop 
produced by the brake is rough or if the car slides a 
considerable distance after the brake sets. Electrical 
braking will reduce the speed of the car to a low value 
but except under certain load conditions will not bring 
it to a complete stop. It is, therefore, only necessary 
to apply the brake in such a manner that an abrupt 
change in the rate of retardation is not produced. 

The distance that the car will slide when the friction 
brake sets is given by the formula: 


V2 


d= (KkK,M Kgs esse ses 
Ms ee ee, 


(1) 
See appendix for symbols. 

Equation 1 shows that the slide of the car when the 
brake sets varies as the square of the speed and inversely 
as the net torque exerted by the brake. The net torque 
developed by the brake is the algebraic sum of Tx 
and T,,. The torque of the load JT. assists the brake 
to stop when the load is positive or is being hoisted. 
It acts against the brake when the load is being lowered 
and increases the slide. The velocity of the car at 
the time when electrical braking becomes ineffective, 
however, has the greatest effect on the distance the car 
will slide through the brake since the slide varies as the 
square of the velocity. It is evident therefore that for 
minimum slide the car speed should be as low as pos- 
sible before the friction brake is called upon to stop it. 

To avoid a jar when the final stop is made there 
should be a smooth transition from the retardation 
produced by electrical braking to that developed by the 
friction brake. 'To accomplish this result it is necessary 
to apply the friction brake gradually so that full braking 
torque is not exerted instantly. The brake must be 
designed and adjusted so as to stop the car smoothly 
both when stopping from full speed and when stopping 
from creeping speed. 

When stopping from full speed the brake should not 
set until the car has been slowed down to a low speed 
by electrical braking. When stopping from low speed 
the brake should set in a very short time after the con- 
trol handle is thrown to the off position but the torque 
should build up gradually so as not to produce a jar. 
The most practical means of controlling the setting of 
a d-c. brake is to utilize the self induction of the brake 
coil in such a way that the flux is maintained in the 
magnet cores and retards or opposes the action of the 
brake spring in developing braking torque. 

With rheostatic control in which the motor armature 
is disconnected from the line in stopping it is difficult to 
obtain good brake action and very careful adjustment 
must be maintained. If the time element of the brake 
is made long enough to make the action smooth with 
light loads the slide will be excessive with full load down 
and loads in the up direction may drop back several 
inches before the brake can take hold and bring the car 
to rest. With variable voltage control the armature 
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circuit is not opened immediately in stopping. When 
the controller handle is moved to the off position the 
generator shunt field is disconnected from the line and 
the generator voltage becomes practically zero. Since 
the line between the generator and motor armature is 
not broken, sufficient current will circulate to hold the 
ear firmly under control while the brake sets. The 
control of the flux in the brake core is obtained with 
suitable contacts on the control panel and on the brake 
itself. After the brake has set and the car stopped, the 
contactor in the armature circuit is opened to eliminate 
circulating currents that might be produced by residual 
magnetism of the generator. 

Tests were made on a gearless traction elevator rated 
2000 Ib. at 500 ft. per min., equipped with variable 
voltage control. The motor generator set consisted of 
an a-c. driving motor, a variable voltage generator, and 
a direct-connected exciter. The tests were made with 
the generator voltage adjusted to give a car speed of 
550 ft. per min. with balanced load. The car was 
started by moving the master controller directly to 
the full-speed position in starting and stopped by 
moving directly to the off position. Fig. 4 shows the 
speed-time curves obtained on these tests. The curves 
were drawn by a graphic meter which recorded the 
voltage generated by a magnet driven from the shaft 
of the elevator motor. 

Fig. 44 shows oscillograph records of armature 
current, generator voltage, and current in the standing 
field of the motor. The motor also has an extra or 
starting field which is connected to the line for starting. 
This increases the total field during the first part of the 
accelerating period, giving a high starting torque. 
During the last part of the accelerating period, the 
generator field is overexcited, in order to maintain a 
high rate of acceleration. The current in the standing 
field shows rapid changes in value, but due to its self 
inductance and to the mutual inductance between this 
field and the extra starting field the resultant change in 
flux is small and takes place quite slowly. Fig. 5 shows 
the currents in the two motor fields and Fig. 5A shows 
the resultant flux and motor torque. The action of 
these two fields is discussed more fully later. 

The torque developed by the motor is proportional to 
the product of the armature current times the field flux. 
As shown by the curves the motor current and torque 
increase at a uniform rate during the first half of the 
accelerating period and decrease at a uniform rate 
during the last half. The rate of change of acceleration 
is proportional to the rate of change of motor torque 
and is determined by the tangent or slope of the curve. 
The speed time curves show that the rate of accelera- 
tion increases uniformly as the car starts and reaches a 
maximum at approximately one half speed. Above 
half speed the rate of acceleration decreases uniformly 
as the car comes up to speed. The time required to 
reach full speed is less than two and one half seconds 
and is practically the same for all loads. 
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The retardation curves have the same general 
characteristics as the acceleration curves. The time 
required to stop from full speed is very nearly the same 
forallloads. In practise this uniform retardation under 
all lead conditions makes it possible for car operators 
to gage the stops very accurately in stopping from high 
speed and so reduce the number of false stops and time 
lost in making landings. A dotted portion of the 
retardation curves is added to show the effect upon 
retardation of increasing the total field by the addition 
of the extra field. 

Fig. 6 shows the results of tests similar to those shown 
in Figs. 4 and 5 but made on a gearless traction eleva- 
tor with rheostatic control. The curve of armature 
current shows notches as the steps of the starting 
resistance are short-circuited. These changes in the 
armature current correspond to changes in motor torque 
and in the rate of acceleration. The same notches are 
apparent as the dynamic braking resistance is short- 
circuited. These rapid changes in the rate of accelera- 
tion and retardation make it difficult to obtain smooth 
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Speed torque’,curves of gearless traction elevator motor at full speed 
and at low speed with variable voltage control. 


and comfortable operation. The speed time curves are 
less uniform than those shown in Fig. 4 and show more 
variation in time for different loads. 

Experience has proved that variable voltage control 
is smoother in operation than the older system and that 
passengers can be handled more comfortably and 
quickly. 

An analysis of the test data shows the following 
reasons for these results: 

1. The rate of acceleration increases uniformly as 
the car comes up to speed and is not subject to rapid 
changes such as are produced by increasing the arma- 
ture current in steps. 

2. The time required to reach full speed is reduced. 

3. The accelerating time and retardation time is 
constant for all conditions of load. 

2. Regulation and Speed Control. The speed at 
which elevator cars can be run depends very largely 
upon having a system of control that will give a positive 
low speed for making landings which does not fall off 
appreciably under load. Fig. 7 shows a test on an 
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equipment operating on reduced generator voltage. 
The speed is reduced to 1/10 of full speed at no-load 
and only falls slightly below this value when hoisting 
aload. With overhauling load the speed remains low. 
This flat regulation at speeds as low as 1/10 of full speed 
makes it possible for the operator to have complete 
control of the car under all loads. 

In elevator work it is entirely practicable to operate 
the motor over this speed range, or greater, by control 
of the generator field. Fig. 3 shows the speed at which 
the generator fields can be changed. The generator field 
can be varied over sucha wide range that very littlefield 
control on the motor is necessary. Motor field control, 
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Oscillograph records showing the rate of change of field currents of a 
low-speed elevator motor. 
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Curves derived from the oscillograph tests shown in Fig. 8. The curves 
show the time required to change the motor speed by field control. 


if used for any considerable speed range, requires a 
very large motor. With large low-speed machines it is 
not practicable to use a very great range of motor field 
control because of the slowness with which the field 
flux changes. 

Fig. 8 shows oscillograph records of the field control 
of a gearless traction elevator motor. The motor has 
two field windings known as the running or B field and 
the starting or A field. With both fields energized the 
motor runs at 50 rev. per min. and with the starting 
field disconnected at 65 rev. per min. The curves in 
Fig. 8 shows the current in the running or B field with 
the motor at full speed and the current in the starting 
or A field when it is connected to the line to slow the 
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motor down to 50rev. per min. The current builds 
up quite rapidly in the A field but the current in the B 
field is reduced by the mutual inductance between the 
field coils. 

Fig. 9 shows derived curves of the combined ampere 
turns of both field coils and the resultant field flux. 
Curve No. 4 shows that it requires approximately 344 
seconds for the field flux to reach its final value and 
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Photograph of gearless traction elevator motor on which the tests 
shown in Fig. 8 were taken. 


change the motor speed from 65 to 50 rev. per min. 
In practise an elevator must be retarded and stopped 
in from 11% to 2 seconds so it is quite obvious that the 
full-speed range of this machine cannot be utilized. 
It is doubtful if a speed range greater than 10 or 15 
per cent is practicable for this class of elevator motor. 
A machine of this type is illustrated in Fig. 10. 
Armature series and shunt resistance gives inherently 
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Speed-torque curves of a gearless traction elevator motor with armature 
series and shunt resistance. The curves show the difficulty encountered 
in controlling the speed by this method. The curvyesin Fig. 7 and Fig. 11 
are for the same motor. 


poor speed regulation. For gearless traction equip- 
ments it has been the practise to use a combination of 
armature and motor field control. Fig. 11 shows the 
general shape of speed torque curves of a motor with 
series and shunt armature resistance. With a motor 
having the armature resistance shown, when the no-load 
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speed is reduced to 25 per cent of the full-speed value 
the motor torque is reduced to 70 per cent at stand 
still. This means that the motor will not have suffi- 
cient torque to hoist full load on this controller point, 
except by some automatic adjustment of the armature 
resistance. Considerable complication has been intro- 
duced in the control to make it possible to lift full load 
to the top floor. With overhauling loads it is difficult 
to make the speed low enough to obtain accurate stops. 
At best the speed range is quite limited and large cur- 
rents are drawn from the line when operating on the 
low-speed points. 

The method of speed control by varying the generator 
voltage shows considerably better speed regulation and 
a greater range than the other two methods. This is 
clearly shown by comparing the results shown in Fig. 
7 and Fig. 11. In practise this better control results in 
the following advantages for the variable voltage 
system. 

1. It is much easier for the operator to land accu- 
rately at the floors and the number of false stops are 
reduced. 


2. The car may be “inched” to the floor level very 
accurately and quickly in case the operator does not 
stop accurately the first time. 

3. The limit stops can be made in a minimum dis- 
tance and without loss of time or over travel with all 
loads. 

4, Elevators may be run at a higher speed than 
is possible with rheostatic control. 


3. Efficiency and Power Consumption. The factors 
that affect the power consumption of an elevator are 
so many and varied that it is extremely difficult to 
predict what it will be for a new installation. The 
more important factors are as follows: 

(a) Load and speed. 

(b) Number of stops and starts per mile of travel. 

(c) Thenumber of miles per hour that the car makes 
while in service. 

(d) The weight of the moving masses that must be 
accelerated at each start. 

(e) Method of operation. 

A large number of tests have been made in which the 
cars are operated on a fixed schedule with different loads 
and the power consumption measured. These tests are 
useful in making comparisons between different equip- 
ments but do not give accurate information for deter- 
mining the power consumption in actual service where 
the cycle of operation may be quite different. Different 
operators handle the cars in different ways and this will 
have an effect on the power consumption. In actual 
operation considerable power and time may be wasted 
in the following ways: 

(a) Acceleration and retardation for every start 
and stop. ; 

(b) Inching the car to correct for inaccurate stops 
at the landings. 
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(c) @Running at reduced speed when the cars are 
ahead of their schedule. (With rheostatic control). 

(d) Making the limit stops. 

(e) Long idle periods in which the standby loss in 
the motor field and motor generator sets uses up power. 
(With variable voltage control). 

The power required to drive the elevator at full speed 
is usually considerably less than that used up in the 
items enumerated above. Thedistribution of the power 
losses will depend very greatly upon the system of 
control used. 

Fig. 12 shows a typical cycle for a high-speed elevator 
with variable voltage control operating with the average 
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Power cycle of high-speed elevator with variable voltage control tested 
with balanced load. The chart was made by a graphic wattmeter. 
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Power cycle of high-speed elevator with variable voltage control tested 
with load. The chart was made by a graphic wattmeter. 
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Energy consumption tests of gearless traction elevator with variable 


voltage control. Duty 2000 pounds at 500 feet per minute. 


or balanced load. The power input is greatest during 
the accelerating period, and falls off to a very low value 
as the car comes up to speed. During retardation the 
power becomes negative and is returned to the line. 
The effect of inching the car is shown directly following 
the retarding period. The maximum is only 25 per 
cent of that required during acceleration. This does 
not mean that the elevator motor does not develop 
sufficient torque to move the car promptly. On the 
contrary the current flowing in the generator and ele- 
vator motor circuit is high enough to develop full-load 
torque or greater but since the generator voltage is 
quite low the actual power input is also low. Fig. 18 
shows a similar cycle but with a loaded car and shows a 
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period of low-speed running. In this case the power at 
low speed is 14 of that required to run at full speed. 

A series of tests were made on a gearless traction 
elevator having a duty of 2000 pounds at 500 feet per 
minute and equipped with variable voltage control. 
Fig. 14shows the energy consumption in kilowatt hours 
per car mile plotted against stops per car mile. With 
balanced car and 125 stops per mile the energy 
consumption is 2.2 kilowatt hours permile. The energy 
consumption shown includes all the power taken from 
the line. 

Fig. 15 shows a test made on an elevator having a 
capacity of 2500 pounds at 600 feet per minute with 
rheostatic control. Fig. 16 shows a similar test on the 
same motor with a smaller sheave and variable voltage 
control operating at 550 feet per minute. With bal- 
anced load and 50 stops per mile the energy consumption 
is 2.2 kilowatt hours for both equipments. At 150 
stops per mile the energy consumption is 3.6 kilowatt 
hours per mile for the variable voltage equipment and 
5.2 kilowatt hours for the rheostatic. While the two 
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Energy consumption tests of gearless traction elevator with rheostatic 
control. Duty 2500 pounds at 600 feet per minute. 


motors are not working under exactly the same condi- 
tions the slope of the curves gives a fairly good com- 
parison between the two systems of control. 

From an analysis of the load curves and the test data 
we can draw the following conclusions: 

1. The variable voltage system requires less power 
for acceleration and retardation because of the ab- 
sence of rheostatic losses and because of the power re- 
turned to the line during retardation. 

2. Very little power is taken from the line to make 
small movements of the car due to the low generator 
voltage. 

3. Low-speed running does not increase the power 
consumption. 

4. Power is returned to the line while making the 
limit stops. 

5. The greatest gain in economy will be shown where 
the number of starts and stops is large. 

6. Long rest periods will cause waste of power if 
the motor generator sets are left running. This waste 
can be eliminated by shutting down the motor generator 
set through a start and stop push button station which 
may be located at a point accessible to the starter or 
mounted in the car. 
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IV. SAFETY FEATURES 


Elevators have a number of devices which protect 
the passengers riding in the car. I shall discuss only 
those that are affected by the control system. 


1. Limit Stops. An elevator control system should 
be so designed that the car will be slowed down and 
finally stopped as it approaches the terminal landings. 
In order to be sure that the car platform will come flush 
with the top and bottom landings under all conditions 
of load, the stop contact on the slow-down device must 
not open until the car has reached the floor level. It 
is preferable that the point of cut-off be a few inches 
beyond the floor level so that the operator will not form 
the habit of depending entirely upon the automatic 
device for making the stop. It is necessary then, when 
the car reaches the cut-off point, that it be slowed down 
to a low enough speed so as not to drift further than the 
distance provided for over travel. If the car runs by 
the over-travel limit switch it is not possible, with the 
usual connections, to back out and the assistance of an 
attendant is necessary to put the car into service again. 
To stop a fully loaded car within the usual over-travel 
distance has always been a considerable problem 
with rheostatic control because of the extremely poor 
regulation of the motor when operating at reduced speed 
with armature series and shunt resistance. The charac- 
teristics of the machine operating under these conditions 
have already been discussed. Refer to Fig. 11. 


A switch is mounted on the car having contacts 
actuated by an arm and roller which engages a cam in 
the elevator shaft. As the car approaches the top and 
bottom landings these contacts operate to insert steps 
of resistancein the generator field, in the variable voltage 
system, which reduces the voltage. The car speed 
reduces with the reduction of voltage due to the regener- 
ative braking that takes place until, as the landing is 
approached, the car is running at very low speed. 


The inherent regulation of the variable voltage 
system makes it possible to slow down a fully loaded 
car in almost the same distance as an empty car. It is 
possible to stop the car at the terminal landings under 
all conditions of load within one inch of the same 
spot. The positive action of the automatic slowdown 
at the limits of travel greatly increases the safety 
of operation. The automatic slowdown and stop at the 
terminal landings is one of the elements in the system 
of safety devices provided for the elevator and it is 
important that it function properly. 

2. Emergency Stop. When making normal stops 
with the regular controlling means such as the car 
master switch or the automatic limit stops, the genera- 
tor field is reduced to zero which sets up regenerative 
braking in the elevator motor which slows it down. At 
the same time the friction brake sets which brings the 
ear to rest. To provide against failure of the master 
switch contacts to function or a failure of the regular 
stopping cycle the car is equipped with the usual 
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emergency switch. This switch opens the armature 
circuit contactor which disconnects the elevator motor 
entirely from the generator and connects it to a low- 
resistance dynamic braking circuit. The coils to the 
brake contactors are opened and the brake circuit itself 
is also opened by auxiliary contacts on the armature 
contactor. This arrangement gives two entirely inde- 
pendent means of stopping the car and is an advan- 
tage over the older forms of control in which the emer- 
gency switch forms only an additional means of opening 
the same contactors that disconnect the motor in 
regular operation. 

3. Failure of Power. The failure of the main power 
supply on a large system is a comparatively rare 
occurrence, but failure of power from some cause to 
elevator motors has been a rather frequent source of 
trouble. Failure of power to an elevator may be due to 
(1) failure of the main power supply to the building, 
(2) the opening of the main circuit breaker in the 
building, (3) opening of the circuit breaker or blowing 
a fuse in the line feeding the elevator. I shall analyze 
the result of a power failure under several conditions 
and discuss means for taking care of the condition. 

When the motor is operating under positive load, 
that is when hoisting an unbalanced load, there is no 
particular danger from power failure as the car will 
stop of its own accord in a comparatively short distance. 
The condition of balanced or overhauling load presents 
a more serious problem. Let us consider first the case 
of overhauling load produced by a fully loaded car 
going down. Consider first the case of a d-c. motor 
controlled by armature series and shunt resistance and 
motor field control. With overhauling load the motor 
is operating as a generator and returning power to the 
line and is kept at constant speed by the supply voltage. 
The contactor magnets on the controller are energized 
from the supply voltage. If now the power source is 
cut off by an opening of the circuit breaker in the line 
to the motor, the reservoir into which the motor has 
been delivering its power will have been disconnected 
and the motor and car will overspeed. There-will be 
no warning to the operator that the power has failed 
until the car has reached a considerable overspeed, 
probably high enough to trip the safety clamps under 
the car. The control magnets will be kept energized 
by the voltage generated in the armature of the elevator 
motor so that the dynamic braking circuits will not be 
set up or the friction brake disconnected until the over- 
speed governor driven by the car has opened its con- 
tacts. In other words, there is nothing to start the 
functioning of the control to stop the car until there 
has been an actual overspeeding of the car. After the 
control has functioned to stop the car the friction brake 
will be called upon to make most of the stop since the 
electrical braking will be rendered more or less ineffect- 
ive due to the dying field of the elevator motor. Con- 
trol schemes have been developed to connect the field 
of the motor to the armature so as to maintain the 
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excitation. In some cases the motors have been 
equipped with special fields for this purpose. Such 
schemes are only partially successful and the principal 
difficulty is to initiate the functioning of the control 
before the car has reached considerable overspeed. 
In special cases the control circuits have been connected 
through auxiliary contacts on the circuit breaker. 

Alternating-current squirrel-cage elevator motors 
that use a separate winding which must be excited from 
the supply line have no means of obtaining regenerative 
braking when power fails and the friction brake alone 
must stop the car. 

Consider next the case of an elevator motor driven 
through an motor generator set with ana-c. driving motor 
and having either one or two generators. The motor 
generator set comprises a small direct-connected, self- 
excited generator to furnish d-c. excitation to the 
generator and motor fields, brake and control circuits. 
In case of overhauling load the elevator motor is acting 
as a generator, the generator end of the motor generator 
set is acting as a motor, the motor of the set acts as 
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Energy consumption tests of gearless traction elevator with variable 
voltage control. Duty 2500 pounds at 550 feet per minute. 


an induction generator and is running above synchron- 
ous speed. It should be kept in mind thatthe elevator 
motor is generating a voltage higher than its terminal 
voltage due to the drop in the windings. For the same 
reason the generator, acting now as a motor, is gen- 
erating a counter voltage lower than its terminal volt- 
age by the value of its internal drops. 

When the circuit breaker opens the energy that is 
being developed by the descending car is expended in 
accelerating the motor generator set which speeds up 
until the generator voltage equals the voltage gener- 
ated by the elevator motor, the internal drops reduc- 
ing to a very low value. The result will be an over- 
speed on the set of 15 or 20 per cent above syn- 
chronous speed. The motor generator set is equipped 
with an overspeed device which opens a contact in 
the safety circuit of the elevator controller that sets 
the friction brake and sets up the emergency dy- 
namic braking circuit. The motor generator set is . 


now running free at overspeed and due to its inertia runs 


for several seconds before the direct-connected exciter 
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loses its voltage. The field of the elevator motor is 
connected directly to the exciter so that a strong field 
is maintained for dynamic braking long enough to 
bring the car completely to rest before the exciter 
loses its voltage. The same cycle is performed when 
the driving motor of the set is a d-c. machine. The 
only difference is in the connections of the field of the 
elevator motor which are such that the counter e. m. f. 
of the driving motor maintains the excitation on the 
elevator motor field. Tests have shown that the car 
is stopped promptly and without over travel when a 
power failure occurs while making the limit stops. 

4, Overspeed. The cars are equipped with the 
usual overspeed governor which performs the usual 
functions of first slowing down the car by field control, 
opening the safety circuit and finally setting the wedge 
clamp safety under the car. The overspeed contact on 
the motor generator set acts as an additional factor of 
safety as it opens the safety circuit independently of 
the speed governor. It can be set to open its contacts 
before the governor trips and so stop the car entirely 
by means of the electrical and friction brakes, saving 
the inconvenience and loss of time in releasing the 
wedge clamp and resetting the governor before the car 
can be moved to the nearest landing. 


IV. MAINTENANCE 


The upkeep of equipment is one of the factors that 
go to make up the cost of operating electric elevators. 
Large buildings usually employ someone who is com- 
petent to care for and maintain the elevator equip- 
ments. Such buildings usually have excellent elevator 
service and experience little trouble from shutdowns and 
delays. At the other extreme we find buildings in which 
no regular help is employed for this purpose and ele- 
vator maintenance consists of periodic inspection for 
which service contracts are often let. 

Maintenance of the electrical equipment consists 
mainly of inspection, cleaning, making adjustments, 
oiling and installing renewal parts. The first three 
items involve labor costs only, while the last two items 
involve both labor and material. It should be the 
desire of every building owner to purchase equipment 
on which he can reduce the last three of these items to a 
minimum, 

The art of designing rotating machinery has advanced 
_to a point where maintenance is merely a matter of 
routine. Elevator machinery is usually installed in 
comparatively clean places so that insulation trouble is 
comparatively rare. The elevator cycle is such that 
machines which are designed to have the proper 
operating characteristics seldom reach, in actual 
service, the maximum temperature rise which they are 
guaranteed to stand. The use of commutating poles 
has made it possible to design high-speed d-c. machines 
that will commutate heavy-current peaks with practi- 
cally no sparking. The present accepted standard of 
commutation is that the commutators shall improve 
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their appearance, in actual operation. Bearings, oiling 
systems and general mechanical design have been 
developed to a high degree of perfection. 

Elevator controllers have in recent years reached a 
high state of development but there is one inheren 
condition that has made the maintenance problem more 
difficult. I refer now to the rupturing of heavy currents 
in starting and stopping the motor and in performing 
other control functions such as changing speeds, A 
contactor in elevator service is rupturing heavy cur- 
rents continuously and the are produced when the 
circuit is opened is bound to burn away the contacts. 
Considerable improvement has been made in recent 
years in the method of rupturing arcs, such as the use 
of are splitters, and improvements in the design of the 
magnetic blowout. The use of rolling contacts has 
considerably improved the life of the contacts them- 
selves. 

It is quite probable that these details are now pretty 
well standardized and that little improvement can be 
expected along this line. The next step is to eliminate 
the rupturing of major currents altogether and to 
control them indirectly. This is accomplished by 
switching only the field current of the generator, which, 
as its voltage changes, controls the elevator motor. 
The equipment can be so designed that the maximum 
current ruptured by the controller is not more than 
five amperes. From the standpoint of maintenance 
this results not only in an increased life of the contacts 
themselves but in reduced cost of renewal parts, since 
the contactors are much smaller in size than if they had 
to handle the motor current directly. The elimination 
of heavy ares reduces the burning of other parts and the 
chances of damaging flashovers. The acceleration and 
retardation is governed by the characteristics of the 
generator field and does not depend to a great extent 
on adjustment of relays and contactors so that the con- 
troller requires very little attention to keep it in good 
operating condition. 

Another item that has an effect upon the maintenance 
of elevators is the wear and tear on machinery incidental 
to severe service. The life of the cables and the wear 
on gears are both affected by the control equipment. 
High-speed geared elevators develop backlash in the 
gears and this is aggravated by the notching of the 
ordinary controller. Sharp peaks in the retardation 
torque have a tendency to cause slippage of the cables 
and reduce their life. Fig. 5 shows the smoothness of 
acceleration and retardation and the absence of abrupt 
changes in motor torque. This smoothness will result 
in longer life and less maintenance cost of the me- 
chanical equipment. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing part of this paper I have attempted 
to describe the variable voltage system of control as 
applied to electric elevators and to set forth the 
characteristics and operation obtained. In conclusion 
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I shall summarize its principal advantages for elevator 
work as.compared with older systems. 

1. Elevators running at the highest speeds may be 
driven from a-c. supply lines of any commercial voltage 
and frequency. 

2. The acceleration and retardation are perfectly 
smooth and uniform. 

3. A high rate of acceleration and retardation is 
obtained which permits the use of high car speeds and 
increased elevator capacities. 

4. Positive speed control under all conditions of load 
makes it easy for operators to land the car accurately 
without loss of time. 

5. High economy of power is obtained. 

6. A number of inherent safety features make it 
particularly suitable for high car speeds. 

7. Maintenance costs are reduced to a minimum 
and the reliability of service increased because of the 
simplicity and flexibility of the system and because no 
large currents are ruptured in operation. 


Appendix 


Symbols used in equation (1). 
M, = Moment of car counter weights and other 
moving parts. 
M,. = Moment of motor armature. 
V = Velocity of the car. 


T,, = Torque developed by the friction brake. 
Tx = Torque developed by the load. 
K,, Ke = Constant. 
Discussion 


K. L. Hansen: Because of the fact that the inherent speed- 
torque characteristic of the induction motor makes it less suitable 
than the direct-current motor to applications where masses of 
considerable inertia have to be accelerated and retarded at fre- 
quent intervals, the application of alternating-current power to 
certain classes of elevators presented a formidable problem. It 
appears that the system of control described in Mr. Bouton‘s 
interesting paper was first thought of in connection with elevators 
as a solution to this problem. 

However, it is evident from the paper that, even when con- 
sidered purely from the standpoint of control, the system must 
have shown some very desirable characteristics in operation, as 
it has frequently been extended to cases where conversion from 
alternating to direct current is not the object, that is to elevators 
on d-c. power lines. 

It has long been recognized, but has of late become much more 
forcibly impressed upon us, that in motor applications where the 
starts and stops are frequent, control of acceleration by means of 
resistors in the armature circuit is extremely wastéful of energy, 
and there is consequently a general tendency to devise more 
economical methods of control in suchcases. Application of the 
system described in the paper to elevators where d-c. power is 
available is obviously in line with the general trend towards 
greater economy. 

Another general trend in the evolution of control apparatus is 
to control transient conditions, such as acceleration and re- 
tardation of motors by continuous electromagnetic changes 
inherent in the machines, rather than by mechanical changes, 
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such as switching operations in the main circuits. In this re- 
spect, the system described appears to be ideal, the switching 
operations of the main circuit having been reduced to a minimum, 
The advantages of having the acceleration controlled by a con- 
tinuous change in the generator field flux are also clearly set 
forth in the paper as being smoothness of operation and reduced 
maintenance cost. 

However, while the system is thus seen to possess some very 
marked desirable features, there are some drawbacks. The total 
machine capacity required is more than three times that required 
for the elevators themselves. This, of course, refers to capacity 
and not to physical dimensions, as the motor-generator set is 
undoubtedly relatively much smaller than the elevator motor, 
being operated at much higher speed. But even at best, the 
necessary additional machine capacity is undeniably a serious 
drawback. Furthermore, the losses in the additional machines, 
especially the standby losses, offset to a considerable extent the 
efficiency gained during acceleration and retardation. 

It, therefore, becomes of interest to determine whether or not 
it is possible to devise a system which will materially mitigate 
these drawbacks and at the same time retain the most desirable 
features. I believe this is possible, and will briefly describe a 
proposed system and submit it for comments and criticism. The 
system is shown as applied to direct current only, the conversion 
being accomplished by other means when the supply is alternating 
current. It will first be described in combination with a three- 
wire supply line as the connections are then simplified somewhat, 


rn 


Fie. 1 


For the sake of simplicity the diagrams show only the distinguish- 
ing features, omitting those common to other systems, such as 
the main disconnecting switches, the circuits energizing the 
magnet switches, the field circuit of the main motor, ete. 

Referring to Fig. 1, it will be seen that the system employs an 
auxiliary motor, with a flywheel to increase the inertia of its 
revolving parts. In the standstill position switches S;, S; and 
S,4 are open and switch S2 is closed. The auxiliary motor is 
running at normal speed between neutral and negative line. The. 
auxiliary motor starter, being of the usual type, has been omitted 
from the diagram. 

To start the elevator S2 is open and S; or S, (according to 
whether the motion is up or down) is closed, thus inserting the 
main motor in series with the auxiliary motor between neutral 
and negativeline. Continued movement of the controller handle 
weakens the auxiliary motor field, and as the inertia prevents its 
armature from speeding up rapidly, sufficient current flows to 
accelerate the main motor armature. 

When the auxiliary motor field has been reduced to zero the 
main motor is running between neutral and negative line at 
approximately half voltage and speed. Up to this point the 
auxiliary motor has absorbed energy, its e. m. f. being in opposi- 
tion to the line voltage and its speed has therefdre increased 
somewhat. Further movement of the controller handle reverses 
the auxiliary motor field and gradually strengthens it. The 
auxiliary motor now acts as generator, and by reducing its speed, 
gives up the energy which was previously stored. Its induced 
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e. m. f. is now in the same direction as the line voltage and there- 
fore boosting this, so that the voitage impressed on the main 
motor continues to increase. 

When the auxiliary motor field reaches full strength in the 
opposite direction its speed will have been reduced to approxi- 
mately normal and its voltage added to the line voltage is approxi- 
mately equal to the voltage between the outside mainlines. The 
voltage of the main motor, being of approximate equality to the 
main line voltage, switch S; can be closed, making each machine 
run independently of the other, the main motor between the 
outside lines and the auxiliary motor between neutral and 
positive line. The switch S; is so connected and adjusted that 
it closes only when the controller handle is in running position 
and the main motor voltage bears a certain ratio to the line 
voltage. 

To stop the elevator the operations are reversed by moving the 
controller to standstill position. During retardation the 
auxiliary motor voltage adjusts itself so that a regenerative cur- 
rent flows and a breaking torque is produced practically down to 
standstill. 

It is obvious that the rate of acceleration and retardation 
follows a fixed law, precisely as in the system described by Mr. 
Bouton, if the controller is moved at once to the full running 
position in starting and to the off position in stopping. Equally, 


the rate of acceleration may be regulated by varying the resist-: 


ance of a damper winding on the auxiliary motor field. Further- 
more, the main current adjusts itself to retain approximately 
this rate under widely varying load conditions from large positive 
to negative or overhauling loads. 

The acceleration and retardation curves and the speed-time 
curves when running at. low speed can all be determined by 
mathematical analysis, but cannot be included in this brief 
discussion. 

The current rating of the auxiliary motor depends on the 
relative amount of time consumed in acceleration and retarda- 
tion and full speed running. At most it is equal to the current 
rating of the main motor, and as it is wound for one-half voltage 
its capacity is at most one-half that of the main motor. In ease 
of d-c. power line the additional machine capacity is therefore 
less than one-fourth of that required with the control described 
in the paper. The losses, especially the standby losses, are, of 
course, correspondingly reduced. 

Even when the supply is alternating current, the additional 
machine capacity and the losses can be materially reduced by 
using the auxiliary motor control and a synchronous converter 
for conversion from a-c. to d-c. current. 


Fig. 2 shows the principal connections when the supply is a 
two-wire d-c. power line, In this case the main motor has two 
armature windings and two commutators connected in series 
during acceleration and retardation and in parallel when running 
at full speed. The switches S; and S2 are double-pole. 8S,’ and 
S,’ always open and close simultaneously with switches S; 
and S, respectively. With these modifications the sequence of 
switching operations is the same as before and the operation is 
essentially the same as in the case of the three-wire system 
already discussed. 

E. M. Claytor: Referring to Fig. 5a in Mr. Bouton’s paper, 
it may appear that the maximum rate of acceleration would occur 
earlier than it actually does because the peak torque is reached 
in 8% second after the start, while the maximum rate of accelera- 
tion does not come until one second after zero time. The rate 
of acceleration is proportional to the net torque available for 
accelerating the total equivalent mass having linear velocity. 
The curve in Fig. 54 is somewhat misleading in as much as it 
is labeled ‘‘Torque of rope sheave’ which might be taken to 
mean net torque on the ropes for acceleration. As a matter of 
fact this curve is the total torque at 1 ft. radius (developed by the 
motor armature) divided by the radius of the driving sheave. 


The net torque is what is left of the torque curve in Fig. 5a 
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after the torques due to the brake, bearing friction, bending of 
cables, and sliding friction have been subtracted. This difference 
is represented by curve 2 in Fig. 3 shown herewith, and it is the 
true net torque used only for acceleration. The peak of this 
curve comes at the same time at which the maximum rate of 
acceleration occurs in Mr. Bouton’s Fig. 4for balanced load, 7. .,e 
where the slope of that curve is steepest. Curve 1 shows the 
car speed as taken from balanced load curve in Fig.4. Assuming 
that this acceleration curve is correct, we derive Curve 2, which 
is the net accelerating torque, in the following way. 

Pick out some point, say at 1144 seconds, where we may assume 
that the brake and static friction have reduced to zero, and draw 
a tangent as accurately as possible to the acceleration Curve 1. 


Next take the total motor torque at 1144 seconds and from it 
subtract the running friction torque of 460 lb. as obtained from 
a total torque curve (not shown) at some point corresponding to 
3 or 4 seconds. The difference will be 2200 lb. which is the net 
torque for the point on acceleration curve corresponding to 
1% seconds. 

We now have the rate of acceleration, and the torque which 
produces that rate. The unknown quantity is the equivalent 
mass having linear velocity. This we obtain from the simple 
formula— 
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Where, M = lb. mass having linear velocity. 
T = torque in lb. at 1 ft. radius 
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R = radius of driving sheave in ft. 
a = rate of acceleration in ft. per sec. per sec. 


and 32.2 = gravity acceleration constant. 
The equivalent mass in this case was 11,350 lb. 
After determining the mass, we rearrange the same formula 
above as follows— 


iM” x<eant RB 
yay 
By substituting known values of M, by previous calculation, 


R, by measurement, and a, by drawn tangents to the graphic 
test curve, we can solve for 7’ which is the net torque Curve 2 


in the sketch. 
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Having determined that component of the total torque curve 
which is used only for accelerating the balanced car, we subtract 
that from the total torque curve and we have Curve3 left. This 
latter curve represents all friction or anti-torque. We know from 
other oscillograph tests that the brake reduces its torque to zero 
in 0.6 second. This means that the static friction is about 2000 
ft-lb. at the start and it does not reduce to zero until a point 
corresponding to 144 seconds. This indicates that the driving 
sheave and shaft have made more than a complete revolution 
before the static friction becomes zero. 

The dip in the friction Curve 3 cannot be explained except by 
considering that oscillations or hunting occurs between accelera- 
ting torque and friction torque, or else the graphic meter had 
enough inertia in moving parts to overshoot the actual speed. 

From the above analysis, we may draw the conclusion that 

(a) An appreciable amount of power is wasted in friction 
during acceleration. 

(b) <A quick-acting brake on the pick-up is desirable. 

(e) Anything done to reduce static friction will reduce the 
current and power peaks of the elevator motor. 


W. F. Eames: In an effort to obtain what might be con- 
sidered a perfect acceleration curve for an elevator, a number of 
curves have been analyzed, and although the results contain 
considerable speculation they are of interest in connection with 
the subject just discussed. It will be necessary first to define 
perfect acceleration and then to analyze the elements. 
Any remarks made in connection with acceleration apply in 
general equally well to retardation, as retardation may be con- 
sidered as negative acceleration. Consequently we will con- 
sider only acceleration, and treat retardation as a special case. 

Perfect acceleration as applied to elevators might be defined 
as that which will bring an elevator up to speed in a given time 
without discomfort to the passengers. Assuming that the speed 
of an elevator can be made to follow any curve in going from zero 
speed to full speed, some method must be used to select the best 
one. The problem of comfort to a passenger seems to be tied up 
psychologically in some measure with the idea of falling. Thatis, 
if the motion of the ear is such as to suggest falling, a feeling of 
discomfort is produced. Falling is concerned with a high rate 
of acceleration especially a high rate suddenly applied, which 
corresponds to a high rate of change of acceleration. The con- 
tinuous curve that represents values between zero and a maxi- 
mum has necessarily an S shape and most of them can be repre- 
sented by some combination of the powers of X in the general 
equation y = function of zx. 

Several curves have been plotted fom equations of the form 


Velocity = Ki? (Parabolic) 
Ls = K,? — Ky #3 (cubic) 
- = Kk,? — Ke ie + Kz 1° (cosine) 


and were all found to lie very close together, and to the eye 
showed no points where noticeable difference will be felt if an 
elevator were accelerated along any of them. Plotting the first 
and second derivaties the parabolic curve showed the highest 
accelerating rate and the lowest rate of change of acceleration. 


The cubie equation gave the opposite conditions and the cosine 


lay between. 

Various observations indicate that the high rate of change 
of acceleration is more objectionable than a high rate of accelera- 
tion. If this is true the parabolic form is the most desirable of 
the three functions. It was also found that the variable-voltage 
elevator acceleration lies very close to the parabolic form at 
balanced car conditions and when lifting full load departs only 
slightly from it. Fig. 44 herewith shows the velocity curve for 
the variable voltage elevator rated at 2000 pounds at 550 feet 
per minute that has just been discussed by Mr. Bouton. The 
dotted curve shown in the same figure is a parabolic curve, that 
passes through the zero, mid-point, and full speed values of the 
velocity curve. Figs. 48 and 4c. shows the first and second 
derivatives, or the acceleration and rate of change of accelera- 
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tion. The maximum acceleration is (7.5 ft./see.)? and the 
maximum rate of change of acceleration is (6.4 feet/sec.)®. As 
the operation of the ear is very comfortable with the conditions 
shown, higher accelerations can be used than these shown and it 
is probable that with the variable-voltage system of control that 
a car can be accelerated to 650 to 700 ft./min. in 214 seconds 
without discomfort to the passengers. In this connection, how- 
ever, it should be mentioned that as the rates of acceleration are 
increased other limiting factors appear in addition to the dis- 
comfort felt by the passengers. For example, slipping of the 
cables on the driving sheave occurs if the retardation rate is too 
great. This decreases the life of the cables. Also larger 
equipment is required when these high rates are used, than is 
required with the lower ones. This point becomes important 
especially when the elevator cab and other parts have a large 
inertia. 

The above considerations apply equally well to retardation 
of the elevator. However, the rates used in retardation can be 
somewhat higher than those used in acceleration without causing 
discomfort. The reason for this is probably that a greater sense 
of security is felt because the car is slowing down. Although no 
extended experiments have been tried it has been found that, if a 
person shuts his eyes, much less discomfort is felt in an elevator 
using high rates of acceleration. If maximum rates are to be 
demanded in the future, it may become necessary to take steps 
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to prevent the passenger seeing the floors passing. If this is done 
it is likely that the accelerating rates can be raised as high as there 
will be any occasion to use. 

M. A. Whiting: For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with the term, nor with the system which it covers, it may be 
well to explain that the system described by the name ‘‘variable 
voltage control’ is not an entirely new system first developed to 
meet elevator conditions. The system thus referred to is, in its 
fundamentals, the same system of motor control which is com- 
monly ealled generator-voltage control, generator-field control 
or Ward-Leonard control. The comparative antiquity of this 
system is shown by the fact that it helped sink the Spanish fleet 
off Santiago de Cuba in 1898. Merely as an indication of the 
extent to which this system is now used it may be mentioned that, 
over a period of 16 years, one manufacturer has built, or is now 
building, for steel-mill and mine-hoisting service alone, over 70 
equipments totaling over 110,000 h.p. The corresponding 
totals for the other manufacturers covering these items and a 
complete list of other classes of service to which this system has 
been applied would also be impressive. 

The new development presented in Mr. Bouton’s paper is, 
therefore, not the fundamental system of “‘variable-voltage’’ or 
generator-voltage control itself but is rather the extensive ap- 
plication of this system to elevators. The problem, or the ac- 
complishment, should not be belittled, however. Some of the 
previous practise in the application of generator voltage control 
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could be followed but some special problems were presented by 
the requirements of elevator service, and it has, therefore, been 
necessary to devise new practises. 

One of the principal problems is that of speed regulation over 
the range of loads handled, which is discussed by the author 
under ‘‘Requirements of Elevator Service’ and under ‘‘Charac- 
teristics and Operation.’”’ Attention is called particularly to the 
author’s Fig. 7. The speed regulation shown on the low-speed 
controller point is much closer than is obtainable with any 
practicable rheostatic machine and provides a correspondingly 
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greater ease of control in making landings. However, let us 
examine the author’s Fig. 7 more closely. As the results are 
given in per cent of motor torque, an interpretation is required. 
It is reasonable to assume that 100 per cent positive torque cor- 
responds to the hoisting of an elevator load not exceeding normal 
capacity; then when lowering the same elevator load, the motor 
torque will be not less than 60 per cent negative. The speed at 
100 per cent load is about 614 rev. per min. and at 60 per cent 
negative load is about 1114 rev. per min., or about a 75 per cent 
rise in speed from full load “up,” to the corresponding load con- 
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dition ‘‘down.” If this speed regulation curve could be made 
flat at all loads, this would be found very useful in attaining a 
still greater ease of control for making landings. 

On the full-speed point, the regulation shown by the author’s 


Fig. 7 is from 64 rev. per min. at 100 per cent load to 82 rev. per — 


min. at 60 per cent overhauling load, or a rise of 28 per cent. 
Let us consider further just what such a speed regulation at full 
speed means in the operation of an elevator. 


Fig. 5 herewith shows a speed regulation curve for a hypo- 
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thetical gearless elevator plotted to per cent unbalanced load in 
the car. The speed regulation (28 per cent rise from full load 
hoisting to fullload overhauling) is assumed to be the same as that 
in the author’s Fig. 7. The speed curve may be considered to be 
bow-shaped, as in the author’s Fig. 7, but I believe that a nearly 
straight inclined line from A to B is equally typical, particularly 
if an extra contact on the speed governor is not used to operate 
within this speed range. Line C-D represents the speed at which 
the overspeed governor will set the safety clamps. It is com- 
monly considered that the margin of speed, B-C, between maxi- 
mum overhauling speed and the final emergency operation of the 
governor, should be not less than 15 per cent in terms of speed B. 
Let us assume also that the elevator rides comfortably and can 
be controlled without difficulty when overhauling at speed B. 
Now if a speed as high as B is suitable in all respects when thus 
lowering maximum load, a speed as high as B is also equally 
suitable when operating at balanced load or when hoisting full 
load; in other words, if speed B is right, a speed curve B-F is 
right. 

The advantage of a flat speed-regulation curve, as B-H, will be 
greatest on express elevators during the rush hour going in. If 
the load goes up at speed A, and the empty car comes down 
(against the overbalance of the counterweight) at speed F, the 
average speed up and down will be only 85 per cent of the per- 
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missible speed B. Allowing about 30 per cent standing time ana 
70 per cent running time for rush-hour express operation, the 
loss of service per elevator due to the poorer regulation, compared 
with perfect regulation, is about 11 per cent. 

In order to provide the maximum service possible from an 
equipment of a specified maximum overhauling speed, and also 
in order to obtain further improvements over previous equip- 
ments in ease of handling the elevator, an improvement in 
generator-voltage control has been developed by which regu- 
lations are obtained which approach closely the ideal which I 
have just described. I intend to prepare a technical paper in 
the near future covering this development, but some of the re- 
sults are presented herewith. 

Fig. 6 herewith shows results obtained on the first commercial 
installation embodying this development, the elevator being 
rated 600 ft. per min., 2500 lb. live load and counterbalanced for 
40 per cent of the live load (maximum unbalance 1500 Ib.). On 
the first or lowest speed point, the speeds at maximum load 
hoisting and maximum load overhauling are equal at 50 ft. per 
min., and the prevailing speed over the entire range of overhaul- 
ing loads is actually lower, as an average, than over the range of 
hoisting loads. 

On this same equipment, in Fig. 6, the full speeds at maximum 
load hoisting, at balance and at maximum load overhauling are 
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equal at 625 ft. per minute, and the overhauling speeds are lower, 
on the average, than the hoisting speeds. 

Further developments of this system have been made and 
embodied in equipments of more recent manufacture. A ship- 
ment of three such equipments was made after only routine 
factory tests on the individual parts of the equipment; the 
machines were placed in successful commercial service promptly, 
without difficulty and without personal assistance from head- 
quarters. 

At the first opportunity, extensive factory tests were made on 
an equipment in accordance with these further developments. 
Numerous proportions and adjustments were studied, and a 
typical set of adjustments gave results as in Fig. 7 herewith. 
Since predictions may differ as to the mechanical losses in an 
elevator installation beyond the traction-motor armature, the 
results in Fig. 7 are given in amperes, as taken. If the me- 
chanical efficiency is assumed as 80 per cent, the rated load of the 
elevator is represented by 160 amperes hoisting and 102 amperes 
overhauling. Or, on an assumed mechanical efficiency of 90 
per cent, the corresponding loads will be 142 amperes hoisting 
and 115 amperes overhauling. -On the former basis, when hoist- 
ing full load on the first speed point, the speed is 55 ft. per min. 
and when lowering full load, the speed is 67 ft. per min., an 
increase of only 12 ft. per min. at full load overhauling. On the 
basis of the higher mechanical efficiency, this regulation is even 
closer. If, on this regulation curve a horizontal straight line 
is drawn at 65 ft. per min., the speed at nearly all positive loads 
is slightly above. and at nearly all negative loads is slightly 
below this average line. For all practical purposes, therefore, 
the speed regulation on the first speed point is flat over the entire 
range of loads. 

The regulation on the full-speed point for the equipment in 
Fig. 7 (assuming 80 per cent mechanical efficiency, which is the 
less favorable case) is from 615 ft. per min. at full load hoisting 
to 620 ft. per min. at full load overhauling. The maximum 
speed, 630 ft. per min., occurs at balanced load and various 
heavier loads going up. The significant speed regulation is 
therefore 1 per cent, from full load up to full load down. 


After this equipment (as in Fig. 7) is installed, results of its 
operation in actual service will be presented in the paper which 
I intend to prepare. In that connection, the system of control 
will be described and explained. 


J.J. Matson: In Figs. 14 and 16 Mr. Bouton shows results 
of tests to determine elevator power consumption with various 
loads and stops per car mile. As the curves are obtained from 
tests the power consumption undoubtedly contains the motor- 
generator losses only during the period of test. Assuming this 
is true, the results greatly favor the variable-voltage control 
system. By this, I mean that if the power consumed, the stops 
made, the miles traveled and the average elevator load for one 
day were measured and the kilowatt hours per car mile calculated, 
the result obtained would be higher than is given in Mr. Bouton’s 
curves. Thereason is apparent if one stops to consider the actual 
eycle of operation for an elevator which consists of some time 
running, and some time standing (Includes time required for 
receiving and discharging passengers). During the standing 
time, which may be as high as 50 per cent of the total, the motor- 
generator set will surely be running and taking power. This 
power would, of course, be shown in the all-day run but when a 
test was run for power consumption, the running-idle losses of the 
motor-generator set would not be included as the elevator would 
be operated continuously until sufficient readings were taken to 
obtain the power-consumption values. The best way to com- 
pare power consumption for variable-voltage and- rheostatic 
controlled elevators is on an all-day basis. Even under such 
conditions, the variable-voltage control shows the lowest power 
consumption, the saving increasing as the stops per mile inerease. 

A great deal of importance has been attached to elevator 
power consumption by all interested parties. In reality this 
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is not borne out by a careful consideration of all factors. For 
example, assume a 20-story building having a hatch 7 ft x 6 ft. 
and the floor space renting for about $3.00 per sq. ft.; the 
elevator to cost $18,000; the actual charges then become on a 
yearly basis: . 


Rentable floor space occupied by elevator............ $2520 
Interest depreciation, insurance, ete., (15%)........... 2700 
Operator?s salary: «nus arasalor eh base, are see 750 
Maintenance; 6t@az sden,ae.gene a. Senile, eerie Sere 300 
Spare (parts, re-roping',) @t¢. . scr, ye tones Beteiees ses. eal 350 

Power bill (20 miles per day, 2.5 kw-hr. per car mile, 
300_days per year and 26, POWGEe. -- «ee euans 300 
Total. sttowraarcianevsteccerm Brattain ee eee $6920 


Thus, the power bill is the small part of the total yearly elevator 
bill, approximately 4.0 per cent. 

Fig. 11 shows the regulation on a rheostatic-controlled elevator 
motor. The regulation between 100 per cent motor torque and 
64 per cent generator torque (this assumes a mechanical effi- 
ciency of 80 per cent) is approximately 63 to 83 rev. per min. or 
31.8 per cent. Tests on an elevator which has been installed 
about 18 months, show the speed regulation (without centrifugal 
speed governor) to be as follows: 100 per cent motor torque 
64.5r.p.m. Zero torque 62.0 r. p.m., and 64 per cent genera- 


Fic. 8—TuEr GRAVITATION FIELD IN AN ACCELERATING 
ELEVATOR Car 


tor torque 68.5 r.p.m. This is regulation of 6.2 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that full-speed acceleration was obtained 
in about 314 seconds and with perfect comfort to passengers. 

Bassett Jones: I[ want to add something to Mr. Hames’ 
discussion of Mr. Bouton’s paper. The fact that the most 
suitable time-velocity characteristic of a passenger elevator 
is a reversed parabola may be deduced directly from the me- 
chanics of the passenger’s body. This I have already discussed 
in ‘‘The Time-Velocity Characteristics of High Speed Passenger 
Elevators,’’ General Electric Review, P. 111, February 1924. 

In Fig. 8 shown herewith the mass, M, represents the mass of 
the passenger’s body. The spring, S, represents the elastic 
elements of his bodily frame. If the ear be standing still or 
traveling at any constant velocity, the force F: acting on M and 
causing a compression of S is the gravitational field of the earth. 
If the ear accelerates on the up motion or retards on the down 
motion, a force, F; = Ma, is added to F,; and the spring is 
further compressed. If the car accelerates on the down motion 
or retards on the up motion, the force F, is deducted from Fy 
and the spring expands. 

Obviously if this force, F2, is applied or removed suddenly as 
by constant acceleration, the resulting shock to the passenger’s 
body will be uncomfortable. Therefore, it should change from 
zero to a maximum, and from a maximum to zero in some 


. 
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gradual manner, and it seems reasonable to suppose that if this 
ehange be constant, the best conditions will result. 

This requires that the rate of change in acceleration (or retarda- 
tion) be a constant, that is, 


da 
dt =P) 
where p may be ealled the physiological constant. Therefore, 
if S be distance, 
Ss 
ay" eee g (1) 


From this, the velocity, V, in ft. per sec. at any time, ¢, is 


V =1/2p?#+ Cit, 
and Cy = Vin/tm — 1/4 dtm, 
or V =1/2p# + (Vm/tm— 1/4 ptm) t, 


where V,, is the maximum velocity in ft. per sec. attained in 
time, tm, given in seconds. 


Evidently the only possible case is when 


V =1/2p8, (2) 
giving (Vim/tm—1/4 ptm) = 0 (3) 
Therefore the time-velocity characteristic is a parabola. Also 


maximum acceleration reached is 

Om = Dtm/2- 
Equation (2) holds between V =0, t=O and V = V»,/2, 
earn eo ONE AV = =e Vien) Dobi=aitmia tOnVa =sVinyt = tacthe 
curve is reversed. A single equation for the entire curve may 
be developed, but is not a practical necessity. 


From (3) it is obvious that 
Vin = 1/4 ptm, p = 1/4 Vin/tm?, tm = 2(Vm/p) 1/2 (4) 
Therefore if any two conditions, Vm, tm or p, are given, the 
remaining condition is fixed. A few such ideal time-velocity 
characteristics are given in Fig.9. The whole matter being more 
completely discussed in the article mentioned above. 


From a practical standpoint it is not essential that the para- 
bolic form be maintained except during the initial and final 
parts of the acceleration. Between these, the acceleration may 
be constant, or nearly so. Probably the time-velocity curve 
should approximate very closely to a parabola during the first 
and last 0.5 second of the acceleration period. 


Obviously, for any given value of V,, the smaller is p the 
longer is ¢,, and the round trip time for a given traffie will be 
increased. 


Consequently, where comfort is a matter of moment, as in 
family hotels, hospitals and the like, a value of p smaller than 
can be properly employed, for instance, in office building equip- 
ment, must be used and the rapidity of service correspondingly 
sacrificed. 


The next question is, what shall be the relative values of p 
in two such cases? 


Having established as above, the manner in which the kinetie 
energy of motion must be communicated to the passenger’s 
body, it is necessary to put a limit on the total amount that 
ean be safely communicated in a given time without over 
stressing the elastic elements of the passenger’s body. Given a 
certain time of acceleration, the impressed kinetic energy 
varies as the square of the velocity attained in this time, or as 
p. Mechanically speaking, the reverse of this case is precisely 
the same as determining the capacity of oil buffers for a given 
retardation time. If the oil buffer is to bring the car to rest 
in the same time, irrespective of the velocity, then, if the velocity 
of the loaded car be doubled, the capacity of the oil buffer must 
be quadrupled. 

So, probably, if in two cases p = 10 and p = 20 for the same 
value of t, the discomfort of the passenger due to muscular 
stress, may be assumed to be as 100 is to 400 in the two cases. 
In the latter case he will experience four times the discomfort 


he experiences in the first case. 
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If, the ratio of comfort in the two cases is to be as 2:1, then, 
also the corresponding values of p are 20 and 14. 

Assume that Vm = 11.66 ft. per sec. (700 ft. per min.) then 
from (4), and the values of p (20 and 14) given above, tm = 1.53 
and 1. 3. The latter of these is 19 6 per cent greater than the 
former. 


Of course much of the above is theoretical in the sense that it 
is based on an assumed simplicity in the mechanics of the 
passenger’s body that it does possess. Also, it requires a form 
of torque-time characteristic of the hoisting-engine motor that, 
so far as I know, can only be obtained by special adjustment 
and for one particular set of values of Vm and p for anyone 
motor and control, and for some one value of the load. 


However, this discussion is intended merely to draw attention 
to the real problems faced in attempting to attain high velocities 


Velocity - Time 
Curves Av, p= 8.0 ft. per sec.? 
Curves By, p=4.0ft. per sec? — =, 
CurvesCy, p= 2.0ft. per sec? 

Distance-Jime 
CurvesAo, p= 8.0f% per sec.? 
CurvesBo, p=4.0ft. per sec.? 
CurvesCo, p=2.0ft. per sec? 
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and rapid acceleration in elevators. Definite solutions must 
wait on the necessary physiological tests required to set up the 
values of p. 

A. A. Gazda: Looking back over the experience of the past 
three years in the installation and operation of upwards of 150 
elevators controlled by the variable-voltage system, the one out- 
standing feature is its adaptibility to a broad range of applica- 
tions. On one hand the advantage of smooth control for high- 
speed machines is quite apparent but on the other hand the 
feature of definite and positive speed points has been utilized not 


_only in slower-speed passenger elevators but also in high-grade 


freight installations. For automatic or push-button controlled 
elevators particularly, we have found it of considerable advan- 
tage to have a system at hand whereby two or more definite 
speeds can be set at convenient values and thus insure accurate 
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stops even under changing load conditions. Hitherto, the 
nominal operating speed of automatic elevators has been limited 
by the design of induction motors with certain sub-synchronous 
speeds and in the case of direct-current machines by the lack of 
smooth transition from one speed to another. Introducing a 
motor-generator set (and the variable-voltage system) as out- 
lined in Mr. Bouton’s paper has solved both the problem of 
definite speed points and smooth transition. It is only necessary 
to locate the desired values on the generator-field rheostat and 
depend upon the time element of the magnetic cireuit to make 
the swings smoothly. In accomplishing this, permanent damp- 
ing windings must be provided. Also final adjustments may 
readily be made by placing discharge resistors across the shunt 
fields. If the time constants are too great the elevator operation 
will be sluggish. On the other hand short time constants threw 
severe peak loads on the commutators of both the generator and 
the elevator motor and if these peaks are frequent or of sufficient 
intensity the commutators will not stand up. This statement is 


made not to bring out disadvantages of the system but rather as 


a factor that must not be overlooked. 

Another important field of application for this system lies in 
freight elevators which must be held level with the floor landing 
automatically. As shown in Fig. 7 of Mr. Bouton’s paper a 
stable low speed can be maintained throughout the torque range 
and thus insure accurate stops. In such applications the prob- 
lem really lies in changing the motor torque quickly on account 
of static friction. This has been accomplished by the proper 
choice of the generator series field and also by the use of momen- 
tary contact switches in the main control scheme. Our experi- 
ence has demonstrated that this problem can be solved and there 
are now several installations of this type in successful 
operation. 

In high-speed elevator work we find that the continued success- 
ful operation of the cars depends largely upon the care taken in 
maintaining the original adjustments particularly on the con- 
troller. Our experience with variable voltage installations has 
demonstrated that the original control adjustments are of a 
permanent character which do not change as contacts wear. 
Even as originally installed by average elevator constructors, the 
system is almost fool-proof and we have often been agreeably 
surprised by the smooth acceleration and deceleration obtained 
by inexperienced men. This ease of installation and operation 
is a factor of considerable importance from the standpoint of the 
elevator manufacturers particularly when it is so difficult to find 
competent mechanics. : 

W.L. Atkinson: Field experience with the system of control 
deseribed by Mr. Bouton has indicated that we have here a means 
of obtaining operating characteristics in an elevator, not pos- 
sessed by any other known means of control. While the com- 


parative economic advantage for any given number of stops per 


car mile can be very readily analyzed and definitely stated, the 
important feature of smoothness of operation through the 
accelerating and decelerating periods, contributed by this method 
ean only be demonstrated by actual experience with elevators 
in the field. 

The company with which I am connected, has installed and in 
operation fifty-two elevators equipped with this system of con- 
trol, operating at 400, 500, 600 and 700 ft. per minute, and in 
every installation a distinctive and characteristic smoothness is 
noticeable throughout the starting and slowing down periods. 
In the highest developed type of rheostatic control, making use of 
all the refinements which experience has shown to be of advantage 
we cannot attain a smoothness of operation with rheostatic con- 
trol comparable with that quite ordinarily possible with the 
variable voltage scheme here described. 


While we have been limited heretofore, to a maximum speed of 
about 600 ft. per minute, or in exceptional cases to 700 ft., we are 
now enabled by this means, we are quite sure, to go to speeds 
much beyond this limit without occasioning discomfort to passen- 
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gers, and with the certainty of making definite stops under all 
conditions of loading. 

Those of you who have worked on the traffic problem involved 
in moving the occupants of a densely populated tall modern 
office building in or out of the building, over the usual peake of 
say 20 to 40 minutes, will readily appreciate the value of any 
system of elevator control that offers a practical means of cutting 
down the time of a round trip or cycle of operation. 

With modern elevator machinery there is no difficulty en- 
countered in operating at any speed we may wish, once that uni- 
form speed has been reached. The limitation has rather been 
imposed by the means available for bringing the car up to speed 
or slowing it down to a final stop, quickly and without discomfort 
to the passengers. 

In a recent trial on an elevator in regular service equipped with 
the variable-voltage system of control, and haying a nominal - 
speed of 600 ft. per min., the car was operated at 850 ft. per min. 
without the occupants of the car noticing or being aware of the 
fact that it was not operating at the usual speed. From such 
data and experience in the field we are entirely confident in 
predicting successful operation of passenger elevators up to a 
speed of 1000 ft. per min. 


Laurence D. Jones: Mr. Bouton’s paper describes the 
application of the well known system of generator voltage con- 
trol to the operation of electric elevators. When this system of 
control is used with any application where rapid rates of motor 
acceleration and retardation are required, these rates are in most 
cases dependent upon the rates of building up and dying down of 
the generator field. 


As pointed out by the author, this fact offers one of the prin- 
cipal advantages of applying such a system of control to ele- 
vator service because it insures very smooth acceleration and 
retardation. 

The inherent rates of change of ‘generator voltage are de- 
pendent on the time constant of the field cireuit which, in turn, 
depends upon the proportion of resistance and inductance in the 
circuit. It is possible to change the time constant of a field by 
changing the proportions of resistance and inductance. The 
usual method is to increase or decrease the resistance as the 
inductance is not so easily changed. The resistance may be 
increased by placing a resistor in the circuit and may be decreased 
by placing a short-circuited damping winding around the poles. 

From the usual theory of building up of current in a circuit 
having resistance and inductance, the time required to reach a 
constant value depends upon the proportion of Lto R. Bearing 
this fact in mind we find it rather difficult to understand how 
Mr. Bouton obtained the results shown in Fig. 3 of his paper 
which indicates that the use of a short-circuited damping winding 
has changed the rate of building up, but has not affected the time 
required for the voltage to reach a constant value. It is possible 
that the author has used some special means for producing the 
effect shown. If so, a description of how this was accomplished 
would prove of interest. 

Similar tests which have been made under the same conditions 
as those described in Mr. Bouton’s paper show a very material 
difference in the time required for voltage to reach constant value, 
with the field damped and undamped. In this case the time was 
4.4 seconds with the damping winding in use and 2.0 seconds 
without this winding. Figs. 10 and 11 shown with this discussion 
are oscillograph records of the building up of field current and 
armature. voltage of a generator having its field undamped and 
also damped. Fig. 12 is a comparison of the voltage curves for 
the two cases. The general conclusion from these tests is that 
the use of a damping winding is of value as a means of changing 
the time constant of the field so as to obtain the desired time for 
accelerating to full speed but has very little effect upon the shape 
of the curve. 

From Part III of the paper one is likely to gain the impression 
that the traction motor will have acceleration and retardation 
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curves of the same shape as the building-up or dying-down 
curves of the generator voltage and that these curves are inde- 
pendent of the load. That this is not the fact is quite evident 
if we compare the shape of the acceleration curves in Fig. 4 with 
the curves in Fig. 3. The principal reason for the disagreement 
is that the shape of the speed curves is modified to some extent 
by voltage drop in the armature circuit. With further reference 
to Fig. 4, I would like to ask Mr. Bouton why a longer time is 
required for the motor to accelerate a loaded car going down to a 


Fig. 10O—OsctLLoGRaM SHOWING BUILDING UP OF GENERATOR 
Firetp Current AND. ARMATURE VoLTAGE WiTHOoUT DamPiING 
WINDING ON FIELD 

Curve A—Armature voltage, 230 volts maximum. 
Curve B—Field current. 


Curve C—Timing wave. (40 cycles.) 
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Fie. 11—OsciiLoGraM SHOWING BUILDING UP OF GENERATOR 
Fistp CurRRENT AND ARMATURE VOLTAGE WITH DampPiNG 
WINDING oN FirLp 

Curve A—Armature voltage, 230 volts maximum. 


Curve B—Field current. 


Curve C—Timing wave. (40 cycle.) 
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given speed than is required to accelerate a balanced load to the 
same speed. 

E. B. Thurston (by letter): Mr. Bouton’s paper leaves the 
impression that an elevator operated by a direct-current motor, 
supplied from a motor-generator set, should be called an alter- 
nating-current elevator, in case the motive power for the genera- 
tor set be alternating current. It seems this impression should 
be corrected, because elevator motors for years have been sup- 
plied from a-c. to d-c. motor-generator sets, and have never been 
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considered as alternating-currert elevators. (Indeed were the 
variable-voltage generator driven by water or steam power the 
elevator would be called a hydraulic or steam elevator with the 
same line of reasoning. ) 

Fundamentally the only elevator that can be truly called an 
alternating-current elevator is one in which the elevator machine 
is driven directly by an alternating-current motor. 

Comparing the two systems—variable voltage and the 
straight alternating-current, as defined in the preceding para- 
graph—it is seen that the variable voltage as given in the paper 
consists of six main elements, while the straight alternating 
current consists of but two, the elevator motor and its controller. 

Although the paper under consideration refers to the alterna- 
ting-current elevator equipment, it is noted that none of the test 
information contained therein gives any consideration to an 
alternating-current power supply, but deals only with equipment 
requiring direct current. If the paper leaves the impression that 
the curves apply to equipment having an alternating-current 
supply it is misleading, for the amount of energy returned to the 
line during slow-down will certainly be somewhat differeat from 
an a-c. to d-c. motor-generator set. Another very important 
consideration is the fact that the power factor will be very low 
during average elevator operating conditions, and idle and slow- 
down periods, which will be 90 to 95 per cent of the total time in 
service. 

The paper compares only two types of control—variable- 
voltage and rheostatic, and these with direct current supplied, 
whereas it is a fact that the standard shunt-control direct-cur- 
rent elevator unit, consisting of the two main elements of motor 
and controller, shows in regular service an energy consumption 
still lower than either of these. 

The tests given in the paper are interesting, but actually of 
little value even for comparison with other types of control. 

Energy-consumption tests, to be of value, must show what the 
particular types of control under comparison are doing in actual 
service, where a corresponding number of hours per day, miles 
per day, stops per mile and kilowatt hours per car mile over a 
number of months are recorded. This recorded information 
will represent quite accurately average conditions, and will be 
of great value to engineers in general. : 

The different types of elevator control might more fittingly be 
compared by giving consideration to an increased pumber of items 
as follows: 

Economy as to first cost. 

Economy as to maintenance. 
Economy as to energy consumption. 
Economy as to space. 

Safety. 

Simplicity. 

Number of main elements. 

Total number of parts. 

Continuity of service. 

Speed regulation. 

Accelerating and decelerating characteristics. 

As engineers we instinctively aim towards ultimate simplicity 
of equipment with maximum safety and refinemeat of operation 
combined with a minimum kilowatt-hour consumption for regu- 
lar operating conditions. 

It is, therefore, self-evident that a straight alternating-current 
elevator with only two main elements, which will give any de- 
sired car speed with positive control, smooth, quiet, rapid accelera- 
tion and deceleration, and a low overall operating cost as well as 
all of the safety requirements, is a goal towards which we, as 
electrical engineers, should turn our interest and attention. 

E. W. Seeger (by letter): Although the acceleration of an 
elevator equipped with variable-voltage control is exceedingly 
smooth, it is possible to get practically the same results with other 
types of control. In decelerating and stopping, however, the 
variable-voltage system has a decided advantage because of the 
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possibility of obtaining a sustained braking effect and a stable 
slow speed. The quick acceleration and retardation possible 
with this type of control will probably lead to the more general 
use of high-speed elevators for local service. 

It is always difficult to compare data on the power consumption 
of elevators because so many factors, other than the electrical 
equipment, affect the result. The exact method of making the 
test plotted in Fig. 14 is not stated. If the load were placed on 
the car and the elevator then started and stopped the required 
number of times, the test would not show results which would be 
obtained in actual service, but would favor the variable-voltage 
equipment. 

Another factor which will affect power consumption is pro- 
vision for night service in office buildings. Although it is possible 
to start the set each time the elevator is required, it is doubtful 
if this practise will be followed and probably one set will be 
allowed to run. 

After acceleration is completed and the motor is running at full 
speed, the variable-voltage system, due to the losses in the motor- 
generator set, is probably the least efficient of any of the accepted 
methods of control. 

Even after taking the above factors into consideration, the 
variable-voltage system will undoubtedly show a saving on any 
installation where a gearless traction machine is justified. This 
is particularly true with ‘“‘green’’ operators because the power 
required for inching is less. 

With slower-speed elevators driven by geared machines, it is 
more difficult to justify the use of the variable-voltage system. 
The rheostatic losses are, in general, a much smaller percentage 
of the total power, landings are easier to make, and the service 
is less frequent. It follows that the maintenafice expense is also 
smaller. 

There is, therefore, a very definite field for the two speed a-c. 
motor on moderate-speed geared elevators. The acceleration 
and deceleration obtained with this type of equipment are as 
satisfactory as obtained on most d-c. installations. The average 
a-c. installation, however, is comparatively noisy, and for this 
reason the variable-voltage system has been installed in some 
cases where quiet operation is essential. 

In the majority of variable-voltage equipments which have 
been installed, the car operating switch has been used, not only 
to control the contactors on the board, but also to vary the 
generator field resistance directly. 


The generator field resistance is usually placed on the ear, and 
inasmuch as a number of resistance steps are used, there is con- 
siderable wiring on the car which is comparatively inaccessible. 
The writer believes that a more satisfactory arrangement is to 
have the car-switch-control multi-point relays placed on the 
control panel. With this arrangement, only one set of resistance 
is required and it can be placed on the control panel rather than 
on the ear, where space is at a premium. 


B. M. Jones (by letter): It has been my good fortune to 
do some work on a variable-voltage elevator built by Mr. 
Bouton’s company, and it was a pleasure to see the ease with 
which the elevator was controlled and the smoothness of its 
operation. 

The writer has also done considerable work on some of the 
early two-speed a-c. elevators using squirrel-cage motors having 
two speeds, covering a range of approximately three to one. 
This means that the a-c. motor has two primary windings. For 
starting the motor it is thrown on the low-speed winding and as 
the car accelerates the motor is automatically transferred to the 
high-speed winding through resistance which smooths out the 
acceleration. The star point of the windings is brought out of 
the frame of the motor and the resistance connected in these 
leads before the starting connection is made. Magnetie con- 
tactors short circuit this resistance in steps to accelerate the ear. 
When switching from high to low speed, the resistance is thrown 
in the high-speed winding before the latter is thrown on the line, 
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thus smoothing out the change in speed from low speed 
to high. 

In connection with these two-speed elevator motors, as well as 
with any elevator motor, the number of stops per minute and the 
duration of the stops have a great effect upon the heating of the 
motor, as does the class of building in which the elevator operates. 
For example there are some department stores five or seven stories 
in height in which during non-rush periods the car only pauses at 
each floor, and, seeing no passengers, the operator proceeds on 
to the next floor. This constitutes a full stop and start, but with 
very little rest period. This is very severe duty on the motor 
and is considerably different from that in a tall office building 
where the elevators runs three, four, five, or, in some eases, ten, 
floors without a stop, thus operating the motor a great portion 
of its operating time at a high speed and consequently deriving 
the benefit of its ventilating effect. 

The question of first cost of an elevator installation is a quite 
important one and the method of drive influences this cost some- 
what. These points were not touched upon in this paper. Itis 
also very interesting to know the power consumption of elevators 
per car mile, and the comparative power consumptions of 
variable-voltage d-c. elevators and two-speed a-c. elevators, as 
wellas the amounts of maintenance required on these two schemes. 

The question of speed of elevators is very interesting, especially 
for a tall office building where the ability to handle the peak load 
in a space of half an hour two or three times a day is very im- 
portant. However, the ability to operate an elevator at such a 
speed that the operator can make the landing at the floor ac- 
curately without a great amount of juggling up and down, to 
which passengers object strenuously, is very important and 
should be kept in mind by the elevator designers as well as the 
motor and control designers when laying out elevators for a tall 
office building. 

E. M. Bouton: Mr. Whiting has shown some very interest- 
ing results obtained with variable voltage control, by paying 
particular attention to the details that affect the regulation of 
the motor. Unfortunately, he has not described the method 
by which he obtained the results. 


In general, the regulation of the elevator motor can be im- 
proved by increasing the compounding of the generator or by 
using control contacts which manipulate the generator or motor 
fields in response to chaages in motor load or speed. The 
generator compounding may be accomplished by putting series 
turns upon its own field poles or by putting these series turns 
upon an auxiliary generator which excites or affects the excita- 
tion of the main generator. If the generator is compounded 
so as to have a flat speed torque curve at high speed, it will 
probably have a rising curve at slow speed. This is because 
the generator fields are more nearly saturated at full speed 
and a given number of series turns is more effective at the lower 
saturation. It is entirely practicable to compound the machine 
in this way, except that if carried too far it has a tendency to 
make the equipment unstable. 


I believe that a little further discussion of Fig. 7 and Fig. 11 
would be helpful. Curve 1 in Fig. 11 shows the inherent 
regulation of a gearless machine at full speed without the cor- 
rective effect of any speed governor contacts when connected 
to a constant potential of 230 volts. The regulation at low 
speed with armature series and shunt resistance will be as shown 
by Curve 2. 

The test illustrated in Fig. 7 consisted in taking the same 
machine and driving it with a variable voltage generator. The 
generator compounding was so adjusted as to give approximately 
the same regulation at high speed as was obtained on the constant 
voltage supply. The inherent regulation at low speed is then 
shown by Curve 2. A comparison of curves 2 in Fig. 7 and Fig. 
11 shows the advantage that variable voltage control has over 
rheostatic control in making landings when adjusted for the 
same regulation at full speed. 
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It was not the purpose of my paper to show the maximum 
improvement over rheostatiec control that could be obtained, 
but rather to show that the variable voltage system has certain 
inherent characteristics that make it superior to other systems. 
It is entirely possible, as is shown in Mr. Whiting’s discussion, 
to make the regulation at full speed as good as is desired. I 
wish to state, however, that additional complications are 
involved if extremely close regulation is desired. 

The tests shown in Figs. 14 and 16 include the motor-genera- 
tor losses only during the period of test. For this reason, in 
actual service the all day power consumption would be somewhat 
higher. For example, if the elevator runs 20 mi. in a 10-hr. 
day, the no load losses will be, (at 1.25 kw. per elevator)— 
1.25 X 10 = 12.5 kw-hr. total for the day. This loss must be 
distributed over the 20 mi. traveled and will be 12.5 + 20 
= 0.625 (625/1000) kw-hr. per car mile for the idling losses. 
It would not be right, however, to add all of this to the test 
value shown in Fig. 14 since time was actually consumed in 
making the test. It would probably be fair to add 1% of this 
value or approximately 0.3 (3/10) kw-hr. per mile to the test 
value to obtain the actual power consumption of an elevator 
operating on the schedule outlined above. For night service 
the motor-generator sets car be shut down so that the losses 
do not occur except while the car is running. 


I wish to point out also that the test results shown in Fig. 15 
for rheostatic control do not show all the rheostatic losses that 
will be presert in actual operation. The test does not include 
any periods of slow speed running prior to the stops nor does it 
include ‘‘inching’”’ the car to make a landing while in actual 
service, these operations occur very frequently. If the motor is 
controlled over a wide range by armature series and shunt 
resistance as is the practise with gearless machines, the elevator 
will frequently consume more power while running at low speed 
than at high speed. For this reason the test values probably 
favor the rheostatic system more than the variable voltage 
system when compared with actual service conditions. 


There seems to be quite a tendency among engineers when 
comparing variable voltage control with other systems to pay 
considerable attention to whether or not there will be a saving 
in power. As a matter of fact, in the majority of cases the 
other advantages of variable control that I have described, such 
as smoothness of operation, accuracy of control, saving in time, 
ete., are much more important considerations. I think Mr. 
Matson’s avalysis of the cost of operating elevators brings out 
quite clearly that the power consumed is a small item in the 
cost of operation. 


L. D. Jones has questioned the results shown in Fig. 3 which 
show that the rate of building up of the generator fields is 
changed by the use of a damper winding, but the total time of 
building up is not materially affected. The inductance of the 
field circuit is made up of two factors, the self inductance of 
the main field winding and the mutual inductance of the short- 
circuited damper winding. If the inductance were actually 
constant, the field coil would have a true time constant and the 
field flux would build up according to the well-knowa logarithmie 
law. However, the inductance is not constant but depends upon 
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the permeability of the magnetic circuit and upon the amount 
of magnet leakage between the main winding aod the damper 
winding. Now keeping in mind that the field poles are being 
worked at a lower point on the saturation curve when the 
field starts to build up than when it has built up to higher values, 
and also that the increasing magneto force of the main winding 
will eause a redistribution of the leakage flux, it is not unreason- 
able to expect a change in the shape of the curve when the damper 
winding is added. For other proportions of magnetic circuit 
and proportions of windings I would readily believe that different 
results would be obtained, as Mr. Jones states that he obtained 
from his tests. The results I have shown in Fig. 3 were obtained 
on test with an oscillograph. 


The speed time curves obtained in Fig. 4 were taken by driving 
a magneto by the elevator motor and recording with a graphic 
voltmeter the voltages of the magneto. The voltage of the 
magneto was calibrated in terms of car speed with an ordinary 
tachometer. The method is not absolutely accurate and these 
inaccuracies no doubt account for the discrepancies in the curves 
that Mr. Jones mentions. JI think Mr. Claytor’s analysis 
of the curves explains why the motor speed does not follow 
exactly the building up of the generator voltage during the early 
part of the accelerating period. During the rest of the accelera- 
ting period and during retardation up to the point where the 
brake sets, I believe the speed and the generator voltage follow 
each other very closely. 


Mr. Hansen has described an interesting system whereby he 
uses a voltage of rotation in an auxiliary machine to first oppose 
the impressed line voltage and then add to it to accelerate the 
main motor to a higher speed. By this means the energy which 
in a rheostatic system is dissipated in resistance is here stored 
in a flywheel and then returned as energy used in acceleration. 
It would seem that this system would be quite useful for con- 
stant speed work where acceleration and stopping make up the 
principal part of the cyele. It has the one drawback for elevator 
work, that speeds lower than full speed are not available. If 
the controller handle were left on a slow speed point the main 
motor would not run at this low speed except momentarily, 
because the energy input to the auxiliary motor would accelerate 
the flywheel and the main motor would accelerate due to the 
reduction in counter e.m.f. of the auxiliary motor. A slow 
speed which is constant and independent of load is one of the 
important requirements of elevator service and this requirement 
is one of the reasons why the variable voltage system has proved 
so successful in this field since it provides not only for smooth 
acceleration but also for speed control. 


The discussion by Mr. Eames and by Mr. Bassett Jones 
illustrate the extent to which elevator engineers have analyzed 
the passenger himself when providing a conveyance for trans- 
porting him, in a vertical direction. I have no doubt that in the 
future more complete physiological as well as psychological tests 
will be made to determine the effect of acceleration upon the 
passenger, but I believe that a more exact solution of the prob- 
lem depends equally as much upon the development of more 
accurate methods of testing the elevator to determine how 
closely it fulfills the required conditions. 


A Novel Alternating-Current Voltmeter 


BY LEON T. WILSON 


Formerly Connecticut Company Research, Fellow, Yale University 


Review of the Subject.—This paper describes an improved 
thermo-volimeter, which may be used at all frequencies up to and 
including 1,000,000 cycles. This meter retains the usual high 
sensitivity of thermovoltmeters so that it requires a very small 
current—for full scale deflection about 2 milliamperes. 


At present it is made in ranges from 1 to 20 volts inclusive. 
Higher voltage ranges can be made but probably at the expense of 
lowering somewhat the upper limit of frequency at which the in- 


strument is still accurate. 
* * * Ox 


HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT 


HE voltmeter to be described was first devised in 
ale 1918 to meet the requirements of a particular 

problem!. As then used, the instrument was 
primarily a laboratory one but its usefulness in that 
problem was so well demonstrated that it was deemed 
advisable to put the instrument into a commercial 
portable form. . 

Accordingly two preliminary models were designed 
and built. One of these was successfully used by two 
seniors in Electrical Engineering at Mass. Institute of 
Technology, to measure the resistances of some con- 
densers and inductance coils at high frequencies. This 
work was part of a thesis problem and to the writer’s 
knowledge has never been published. 

The other model was submitted to representatives 
of the Weston Electrical Instrument Co. for their 
consideration. Following some preliminary measure- 
ments, this company undertook to change certain 
details in the design of the preliminary model to meet 
their own standards and manufacturing methods. 

Largely through the efforts of Mr. Caxton Brown, 
and Mr. W. N. Goodwin, Jr., the development of the 
present model has been accomplished. 


PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 


In principle the voltmeter falls in a class of in- 
struments commonly known .as_ thermo-voltmeters. 
In their usual form these instruments have been on 
the market for years and therefore will not be described. 
As ordinarily made these voltmeters may be used at 
all frequencies up to about two or three thousand 
cycles. 

In the new voltmeter this upper limit in frequency 
has been increased to approximately one million 
cycles. This material increase has been accomplished 
by means of special shields within the meter case and a 
special disposition of the component parts of the meter. 

How the improvement was brought about will be 
discussed in some detail. 


THEORY OF THE NEW FEATURES 
Probably the theory of the new features may be 
presented best by first showing why the ordinary 
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thermo-voltmeter fails at frequencies above three 
thousand cycles and then by taking the reader through 
the same steps that were taken by the writer in his 
development of the meter to the final form which 
overcame the various difficulties encountered. 

The following analysis therefore will be confined to 
the specific circuit in which the voltmeter was first 
developed and used. 

That circuit is shown in Fig. 1. An ordinary thermo- 
voltmeter is shown connected to measure the potential 
drop across the resistance A B. The thermocouple is 
shown external of the meter case but the analysis is 
essentially the same as if it were enclosed. In such a 
circuit at high frequencies it has been found that not 
only does the voltmeter fail to register the true drop 
across A B but it will actually give a large reading 
with no e. m. f. across its terminals, that is, with the 
resistance A B short-circuited and again with either one 


of the voltmeter leads disconnected. In each case 
the reading was observed to increase as the meter was 
moved nearer the side of the ¢@ircuit marked L. 

Although this phenomenon appears mysterious at 
first sight, itis readily explained. Itis due to extraneous 
or stray displacement currents. The principle one is 
that to the side of the circuit marked L because a greater 
difference of potential exists between that side of the 
circuit and the meter than between any other part of 
the circuit and the meter. For the present this is the 
only displacement current that will be considered. 

Let us now trace out the path of this stray current. 
If AB is short-circuited the current will divide between 
the paths BC and AC. If only one lead is connected 
it will flow either from A to C or from B to C depending 
on which lead is disconnected. From C it goes to G 
which is that terminal to which are connected most of 
the metallic parts of the meter, such as the magnet, 
needle shield, and the like. From C it flows to L 
through the capacity existing between these metallic 
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parts and the line L. Although small this capacity is 
very real and cannot be neglected at high frequencies. 
It is represented by the fictitious condenser C, of 
equivalent capacity. 

It will be seen that the stray current has, on its path, 
gone through the heater or at least through part of the 
heater. The current thus causes the meter to register 
and the observed phenomenon is explained. There 
still remains to be explained the fact that the observed 
reading increases as the meter is moved nearer the line 
L. This is due to the increase in the capacity C; 
accompanying the change in the position of the meter, 
_ which lowers the impedance of the path of the stray 
current and increases its value. The increased current 
produces a greater reading which is in accordance with 
the observations. 

The phenomena we have just discussed begin to show 
at frequencies of about two or three thousand cycles 
and explain some of the reasons why an ordinary thermo- 
voltmeter begins to fail at such frequencies. 

Now let us take the next step that was taken in the 


development. We shall enclose the ordinary thermo- 
voltmeter in a metallic shield, as indicated schematic- 
ally in Fig. 2a, and connect it to the point B and see 
_ what happens. 

As before there will be a stray current from B to L 
but it does not now flow through the heater. Therefore 
when A B isshort circuited the meter is observed to 
read zero as it should. However a new difficulty is 
encountered. It is found that in measuring the drop 
across A B, if the leads to the voltmeter are reversed a 
different reading is obtained, not a common experience 
with an alternating-current instrument. The difference 
in the two readings is observed to be greater the larger 
the instrument series resistance.? 

To explain this curious phenomenon we must first 
observe that there is a capacity existing between G and 
the shield, represented by the equivalent condenser C2. 
This capacity must be taken into account in ananalysis 
of the circuit through the voltmeter. When the 
leads of the voltmeter have the polarity shown in Fig. 2a 


2. This series resistance corresponds to that marked 


“multiplier” in the drawings. 
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the circuit through the instrument may be represented 
by Fig. 2b. When the leads are reversed the same 
circuit is represented by Fig. 2c. In both figures it is 
assumed that the heater and couple make contact at 
their respective electrical centers. Actual measure- 
ments of the resistances between terminals of the 
thermocouple showed this assumption to be justified. 

Let us now compare Figs. 2b and 2c. Jt is at once 
obvious that although the same potential be applied 
between the terminals A and B in each circuit, the 
current through the heater in each case will not be the 
same. This explains why the meter gives a different 
reading when its leads are reversed. 

It will be remembered that this difference in the two 
readings was found to be greater the larger the in- 
strument resistance or stating it another way, the 
smaller this resistance the smaller the difference. 
To find an explanation for this observation, let us 
reduce the instrument series resistance to zero and see 
whether the difference in readings disappears. For this 
to be true both circuits must reduce to an identity. 
They do, for they both reduce to the circuit shown in 
Fig. 2d. Therefore with no series resistance the meter 
should have its reading unchanged when its leads are 
reversed. This conclusion was checked experimentally. 

Why do the circuits 2b and 2c reduce to an identity 
without a resistor and not with one? Perhaps the 
answer to this question will show how to employ 
properly a resistor. A further study of the circuits 
shows that without a resistor there are equal resistances 
on each side of the contact between the heater and the 
couple, while with a resistor there is more resistance on 
the side in which the resistor is connected. This ob- 
servation at once suggests splitting the multiplier and 
connecting half on each lead, so as to make the resist- 
ance on each side the same. Now let us determine 
whether or not the circuits 26 and 2c will reduce to an 
identity under theseconditions. They do, for they both 
reduce to the circuit shown in Fig. 2e. 

Two difficulties have now been overcome. The 
single shield makes the meter read zero when it should. 
The divided multiplier makes the meter read the same 
on the reversal of its leads. 

However a closer study of Fig. 2e, shows one more 
difficulty to overcome. That difficulty is, that the 
reading of the meter is not independent of the frequency 
of the applied e.m.f., due to the fact that the current 
through the heater obviously depends on the impedance 
of the capacity C2 which is not a constant but changes 
with the frequency. 

In solving this problem we come to the final funda- 
mental step in the development of the meter to its 
present form. That step consists in splitting the shield, 
as we did the multiplier, into two equal parts. One is 
connected to one terminal of the voltmeter; the other, 
to the other terminal, as is shown in Fig. 3a. 

An analysis of the circuit through the instrument 
shows that it may be represented by Fig. 3b. 
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An inspection of this circuit shows its striking 
resemblance to an a-c. Wheatstone bridge. It is 
obviously balanced when C; equals Cy, and when the 
two resistances are equal to each other. That is, there is 


no alternating current flowing throu gh Ae * When so bal- 


anced, the current through the heater resistance depends 
only on the potential difference between A and Band not 
on the frequency, provided of course that the resistances 
have negligible inductance or distributed capacity. 

In practice C; is made equal to C, by a symmetrical 
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placing of the meter with respect to the two halves of the 
shield, while the resistances are balanced by adjustment. 

In this form the meter has met effectively the various 
requirements imposed on a high-frequency voltmeter. 

The original laboratory form of the voltmeter is 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5 shows one of the two preliminary models in 
which the shielding, thermocouple, and multiplier 
resistance are all incorporated within the meter case. 


VOLTAGE RANGE 
The Weston model is at present made in various 
voltage ranges from 1 to 20 inclusive. In these ranges 
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the meter can be employed at all frequencies up to and 
including one million cycles with an error of less than 
1 per cent of full scale value. Instruments of higher 
ranges can be built, of course, but it is doubtful whether 
they can be employed at so high a frequency with equal 
accuracy, on account of certain factors. For example, 
one of these factors is the distributed capacity of the 
multiplier resistance, which becomes more important 
the higher the voltage or the frequency. 


CURRENT TAKEN BY THE VOLTMETER 


On referring again to Fig. 3b it will be seen that the 
voltmeter draws two distinct currents; one through the 
resistances and in phase with the voltage; the other 
through the capacities C; and C, and 90 degrees out of 
phase with and leading the voltage. The first current 
is practically the same for all voltage ranges since the 
instrument resistance is proportionately greater the 
higher the range. The second current however is not 
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the same for all voltage ranges. It increases with the 
applied voltage and also with the frequency of that 
voltage. This second current is small however andjat 
the lower frequencies can be neglected entirely. At 
frequencies approaching the upper limit and partic- 
ularly at the higher voltages this second current becomes 
appreciable and may equal or even exceed in magnitude 
the first current. That first current is only about two 
milliamperes so in any case the total current drawn by 
the voltmeter over its useful range is not excessive. 


PRECAUTIONS IN THE USE OF THE METER 


In addition to the usual well known precautions 
necessary in high frequency measurements, it is recom- 
mended that the voltmeter be kept well away from 
other parts of the circuit in which it is employed, in 
particular those parts which are at a widely different 
potential from the points to which the voltmeter is 
connected. . 

Also it is recommended that in general the meter be 
as symmetrically placed with respect to the various 
parts of the circuit in which it is employed as is feasible. 

However, very good results have been obtained 
without taking any more than the usual care required 
in such measurements. 
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Discussion 


R. S. Glasgow: The alternating-current voltmeter de- 
scribed by Mr. Wilson will be quite valuable in a large number of 
radio-frequency measurements. Particularly in the investi- 
gation of radio-frequency amplifier circuits is there a need of 
such an instrument. However, the type just described has too 
low a resistance to be employed in the majority of such circuits, 
as the radio-frequency current in the output circuit of the average 
vacuum tube amplifier is seldom more than a few milliamperes. 


In order to overcome this objection to thermo-voltmeters I 
have employed a vacuum tube as an electrostatic voltmeter, 
using the circuit shown in Fig. 1, which is identical with a 
standard detector circuit. When a radio-frequency voltage, EF, 
is applied to the terminals a b, the mean potential of the grid 
becomes more negative, causing a reduction in the average value 
of the plate current, Jp. The device may be calibrated by 
passing known radio-frequency currents through a known value 
of resistance, a typical calibration curve being shown in Fig. 2. 
Where considerable accuracy is desired a family of such curves 
should be obtained for various frequencies since the slope will 
vary slightly with the frequency of H. Since the resistance be- 
tween the terminals a b is of the order of five to ten megohms, 
while the capacity can be reduced to less than 50 micromicro- 
farads, it is seen that. the device can be bridged across almost 
any type of circuit without producing an appreciable change in 
the voltages and currents already present in the circuit. The 
terminal b should always be connected to that part of the cireuit 
to be measured which is nearest ground potential. 

By employing one of the several dry-cell types of tubes now 
available, the batteries, meters and tube may all be mounted 
in a shielded container and thus made portable. The accuracy 
of the device is of course lower than that of the volt-meter 
described by Mr. Wilson. Its calibration should be checked 
from time to time which is a common need with the majority 
of electrostatic voltmeters for low voltages. It will, however, 
enable the measurement of voltages across portions of a circuit 
wherein the amount of energy is too small to actuate the instru- 
ment described in Mr. Wilson’s paper. The voltage range is 
limited only by the characteristics of the tube chosen and the 
plate voltage employed. 
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G. D. Robinson: It should be noticed that the indications 
of Mr. Wilson’s meter depend upon the wave form as well as the 
effective voltage. A calibration made with one wave form may 
not hold for another. 


Leon T. Wilson: The vacuum-tube voltmeter described 
by Mr. Glasgow in his discussion of my paper is not new. It 
has been in use in numerous laboratories for several years. 


However Mr. Glasgow has rendered a service in bringing this 
useful device again to the attention of the electrical engineering 
profession. 


The vacuum-tube voltmeter with its characteristic of a high 
input-impedance has a certain field of usefulness not covered 
by my voltmeter. On the other hand, as Mr. Glasgow men- 
tions, it has the disadvantage of requiring frequent calibration. 
Also its calibration is dependent on the frequency, and therefore 
its calibration is materially affected by the wave shape of the 
voltage applied. In working with vacuum-tube voltmeters, 
it has been my experience that a great amount of care must be 
taken to insure reasonably accurate measurements. However, 
when such care is taken this type of voltmeter is a very useful 
instrument and well deserves the attention of engineers. 

Mr. Robinson in his discussion states that ‘‘the indications 
of Mr. Wilson’s meter depend upon the wave form as well as the 
effective voltage.”” The fact that the calibration of this volt- 
meter is practically independent of the frequency from low 
frequencies, say 25 eycles, to its upper limit, approximately 
1,000,000 cycles, seems to me to be sufficient evidence to show 
that its indications, at least for all practical purposes, do not 
depend upon the wave form. 


Since the presentation of my paper W. N. Goodwin, Jr. has 
kindly offered me the use of the results of his recent tests on the 
Weston model. The results follow: 

The charging current, that is, that current taken by the 
voltmeter which leads the voltage by 90 degrees, was found to be 
one and one-half milliamperes for an applied e. m.f. of twenty 
volts and a frequency of one and one-half million cycles. 


The error at full-scale deflection (20 volts) was found to be 
negligible at 600,000 cycles, 1/10 of one per cent at 1,000,000 
cycles, and 4/10 of one per cent at 1,500,000 eyeles. . 
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in a Permeameter Circuit. 
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Review of the Subject.—The purpose of the «investigation 
was to study the form of the voltage-time and current-time curves, 
existing in a permeameter circuit, and to reduce the time required 
for the reversal of the magnetizing current. The permeameters used 
an the investigation were of the U-shaped yoke type. Oscillograms 
were taken of the current. and of the induced voltage during the 
opening and also during the reversal of the magnetizing current. 

The permeameter, with which the investigation was started, was 
fitted with brass end pieces to support the magnetizing coil. The 
oscillograms showed that the flux change lagged behind the mag- 
netizing current. In fact, the secondary e. m. f. continued for about 
one second after the current change was completed. The cause of 
this lag was found to be due to eddy currents set wp in the short- 
circuited paths provided by the brass end pieces. After these were 


HE purpose of the investigation was to study the 

form of the voltage-time and current-time curves 

in a permeameter, and to reduce the time occupied 
by the current reversal to a minimum. 

One of the reasons for undertaking the investigation 
was the fact that a permeameter of the U-shaped yoke 
type, that had been constructed at the Johns Hopkins 
University, had never given satisfactory results. This 
instrument read too low in flux density, B, for a given 
magnetizing force, H. Another reason was that a 
search through the literature disclosed no publications 
showing the form of the secondary e. m. f. curve in a 
permeameter. 

PERMEAMETERS 


The permeameter, mentioned above, was of the U-shape 
type. The magnetizing coil consisted of 1935 turns 
of No. 16 B and S wire wound on a cast-iron core 5.08 
em. square. The ends of the spool supporting the coil 
were of 14 in. (about 0.3 em.) sheet brass. The total 
length of the magnetic circuit including the specimen 
was approximately 65 cm. 

During the investigation two other permeameters 
were constructed. The cores of these were of high- 
grade silicon tranformer steel. One was fitted with a 
solid core of silicon steel 6 em. by 6 em. square and the 
other with a core of 0.012 (0.0305 em.) thick laminated 
silicon steel of the same dimensions. The cross-sec- 
tional area of the solid core was 36 cm. square and that 
of laminated core, allowing the customary 10 per cent 
stacking factor, was 32.4 cm. square. The ends of the 
spools supporting the windings in these two perme- 
ameters were of bakelite. These two permeameters 
were wound with the same number of turns, and were 
also of the yoke type. 
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removed oscillograms showed that the lag in flux behind the mag- 
netizing current was negligible. This brought out clearly the fact 
that short-circuited paths in which eddy currents may be induced 
should be avoided in permeameter construction. 

Two new permeameters were then constructed of the same type; 
one of these was made with a solid core of silicon steel and the other 
with a laminated core of the same material. Tests of these showed 
that use of the laminated core materially reduced the time required 
for the reversal of the current. 

Several different types of switches were used for opening and 
reversing the magnetizing current. The oscillograms showed clearly 
that a quick-break snap switch operating under oil is superior to 
other types of switches. 


* * * * * 


CIRCUIT 


The diagram of the connections used in the test are 
shown in Fig..1. The current supply was taken from 
a storage battery, and the value of the magnetizing 
current measured by the ammeter A. A number of 
different types of switches were used for reversing the 
current and opening the circuit. In some cases auto- 
matic control was used for operating the switch and the 
oscillograph’ shutter simultaneously. In some of the 
tests condensers were placed in parallel with the primary 


A Permeameter 
Search 
D.C. -~___Rheostat Shunt Coil 
Reversing 
Switch 
Oscillograph 


Fie. 1—DiaGram or Connections 


winding of the permeameter, and in others, extra in- 
ductance was placed in the circuit. These conditions 
are described below. 

The shunt used in the magnetizing current circuit was 
non-inductive. The search coil consisted of 28 turns 
of No. 18 wire wound over the magnetizing coil of the 
permeameter. The e.m.f. induced in this search 
coil was measured by the oscillograph and the shape of 
this voltage curve shows the form of the e. m. f. that is 
induced in the secondary circuit of the permeameter. 


TESTS 


Tests were made both of the opening and of the re- 
versal of the magnetizing current. 
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OPENING THE CURRENT 

Two oscillograms were taken using a carbon break 
magnetic blow-out circuit breaker to open the magnet- 
izing current of the permeameter with the cast-iron 
core. The circuit breaker was automatically tripped 
injthis test. The results are shown in oscillograms 1 
and 2, which are repioduced in Fig. 2. The magnet- 
izing current was 7.5 amperes in both cases and in 


Oscillogram No.1 
1 Second 


Current 
7.5 Amperes 


Permeameter - Cast Iron 
Carbon Circuit Breaker 
Magnetic Circuit Open 


Oscillogram No.2 


Current 
7.5 Amperes 


Permeameter-Cast Iron 
Carbon Circuit Breaker 
Magnetic Circuit Closed 


Fig. 2 


oscillogram 1 the magnetic circuit was open, while in 
2 it was closed with a soft iron specimen. As would be 
expected the time necessary to interrupt the current 
was greater in 2 thanin1. Oscillogram 1 shows that 
it required 1.25 seconds to reduce the current to zero 
and in 2 it took 1.68 seconds to accomplish the same 
thing. A study of the oscillograms show that the 
secondary e. m. f. has two pronounced peaks; one when 


Current 


Oscillogram No.3 


1 Second 


Permeameter - Cast Iron 
Oil Snap Switch 
Magnetic Circuit Open 


yu 


Oscillogram No.4 


Permeameter- Cast Iron 
Oil Snap Switch 
Magnetic Circuit Closed 


Fig. 3 


the current starts to fall, and the other when it dies to 
zero; also that the e. m. f. in the secondary continues 
for some time after the magnetizing current has been 
reduced to zero. The explanation of this is given below. 

Ballistic galvanometer readings were taken simul- 
taneously with oscillograms 1 and 2, and were very 
erratic, as would be expected from the shape of the 
secondary voltage curve. 
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It was clearly evident that the circuit breaker did not 
give a quick clean break, and a 20-ampere snap switch 
immersed under oil was tried. The results with this 
switch are shown in Fig. 3, oscillograms 3 and 4. 
In 3 the magnetic circuit was open and in 4 it was 
closed. The time of interrupting the circuit was 
nearly the same in the two cases, 3 requiring 0.23 
seconds and 4, 0.24 seconds. In oscillograms 3 and 4 
there is only one pronounced peak of secondary e. m. f., 
but the secondary voltage rises to this peak in an irregu- 
lar way. A study of these oscillograms shows also that 
the secondary e. m. f. continues to exist after the current 
has been interrupted. In fact, this continuation of 


Oscillogram No.5 


1 Second 
Permeameter- Cast Iron 
Oil Snap Switch 
Magnetic Circuit Closed 


Current 


Fig. 4 


e. m. f. after the cessation of the current lasts for about 
one second in all of the four oscillograms shown in 
Figs. 2 and 8. 

In Fig. 4 oscillogram 5 is reproduced. This ocillo- 
gram was taken with a magnetizing current of 0.66 
ampere through the solenoid of the cast-iron perme- 
ameter with a closed magnetic circuit and using the 
oil-break switch. It shows that the current is inter- 
rupted in about 0.02 seconds and also that the second- 
ary e.m.f. continues for about one second after the 
magnetizing current ceases to flow. In other words, 
the secondary e.m.f. is maintained for about the 
same length of time irrespective of the current opened 
as found in oscillograms 1 to 4 inclusive. 


Oscillogram No.6 
0.1 Second 
Permeameter -Cast Iron 
Oil Snap Switch 
Magnetic Circuit Open 


Current 
7.5 Amperes 


e.m.f. 


After Removal of the 
Brass Rings 


Rigs) 


These five oscillograms all show that the flux lags 
behind the magnetizing current that produces it. This 
lag was found to be due to the presence of eddy currents 
induced in the brass rings forming the ends of the 
spool supporting the magnetizing solenoid. This is 
conclusively proved by oscillogram 6, shown in Fig. 5. 
This oscillogram is taken with the cast-iron core 
permeameter with the brass rings removed. The oil- 
snap switch was used to break the magnetizing current 
and the magnetizing circuit was open. A study of the 
the oscillogram shows that the secondary voltage and 
current sink to zero practically simultaneously. The 
secondary e. m.f. builds up to a peak in an irregular 
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manner as before and then falls rapidly to zero. The 
total time that the secondary voltages continues is 
0.02 seconds. 

This series of six oscillograms brings out clearly the 
necessity of avoiding the presence of short-circuited 
paths in which eddy currents may be induced in 
permeameters. It also shows the superiority of the 
quick break switch operating under oil over the circuit 
breaker for opening the magnetizing current. The 
oil-break snap will open the circuit in less than 1/5 of 
the time required by the circuit breaker. 

Two oscillograms were taken of opening the circuit 
under the same conditions except that in one the current 
was supplied by a 120-volt storage battery and in the 
other by a10-volt battery. These oscillograms are very 
nearly identical. Theyshow that it tookasmall fraction 
of a second longer, about one thousandth of a second as 
nearly as can be determined from comparing the oscillo- 
grams, to open 120-volt supply than the 10-volt supply. 


REVERSAL OF THE CURRENT 


Before removing the brass ends from the cast-iron 
core permeameter, the problem of the reversal of the 
magnetizing current was investigated. In 
this work an ordinary double-pole, double- 
throw reversing switch, a special reversing 
switch that makes contact in the opposite 
direction before it opens the first circuit, and 
an oil-immersed snap reversing switch were 
tried. The special switch in its mid po- 
sition short-circuits both the supply circuit 
and the permeameter winding. The oil- 
immersed reversing switch was a standard 
four-way snap switch such as is used in 
electric lighting circuits. 

In the previous work the speed of a quick 
break under oil had been clearly demon- 
strated for opening the circuit in a very short 
space of time. It was, of course, realized that 
the problem involved in the reversal of the 
magnetizing current included the make as well as the 
break. It is, theréfore, a question of the time constant 
of the circuit to a large degree. It was felt that this 
permeameter with the heavy damping, caused by the 
brass rings, was ideal to experiment with. 

The results obtained with the three reversing switches 
are shown in Fig. 6. The current used was 0.66 
amperes, and the magnetic circuit was closed. Oscillo- 
grams 7, 8 and 9 are for the double-pole, double-throw 
switch, the special switch, and the oil-reversing switch 
respectively. Oscillogram 7 shows that it takes con- 
siderable time to operate an ordinary double-pole, 
double-throw reversing switch of 180 deg. throw. The 
secondary e. m. f. sank to zero before contact was made 
in the opposite direction. Efforts to manually operate 
this switch at a high rate of speed were not successful. 
This type of switch is clearly unsuited for magnetic 
testing. Oscillograms 8 for the special switch, which 
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has a throw of only about 15 degrees, shows clearly its 
superiority over the 180 deg. throw switch. The oil 
switch gave a much quicker break than the others, as 
expected. There is only one peak of secondary in- 
duced e. m. f. for both the special and the oil-reversing 
switches. All three oscillograms show the gradual 
building up of the current in the cast-iron core perme- 
ameter after its reversal. In all cases the secondary 
e. m. f. continues for several seconds before it sinks to a 
negligible value, for the special switch the time was 5 
seconds and for the oil switch 3.9 seconds. 

It is a well known fact that the theory of a ballistic gal- 
vanometer assumes that all of the charge passes through 
the galvanometer before it commences to deflect. Pro- 
fessor Laws has shown Laws-Electrical Measurements) 
that accurate results are possible with a ballistic gal- 
vanometer, provided the duration of the discharge is 
less than one twentieth of the galvanometer period. 

It is apparent from oscillograms 7, 8, 9 and 10 that the 
largest factor influencing the time of reversal is the 
growth of the current. The use of a quick-break switch 
operating under oil will effectually solve the problem 
of opening the circuit in a very short interval of time. 


Oscillogram No.8 
Special Switch 


Oscillogram No.9 
Oil Switch 


Cast Iron Permeameter With Brass Rings 
Magnetie Circuit Closed 


Fie. 6 


1 Second 


Therefore, efforts were made to reduce the time constant 
of the circuit and to shorten the time required for the 
current to reestablish itself in the reverse direction. A 
number of schemes were tried. 


Among these the effect of introducing a break in the 


iron of the magnetic circuit upon the time of reversal of 
the current was tried. Fig. 7, oscillogram 10, shows the 
effect produced by the introduction of two 1/16-in. gaps 
in the iron of the magnetic circuit. This oscillogram 
was taken with the special switch and 0.66 amperes of 
magnetizing current with the cast iron permeameter. 
In this case the secondary e. m. f. disappeared in 3.2 
seconds as against 5 seconds without the gaps. Withan 
open magnetic circuit the time fell to 1.8 seconds. 
Another scheme of shortening the time of reversal 
of the current that was tried was to place condensers in 
parallel with the magnetizing solenoid of the perme- 
ameter, and neutralize theself induction of the winding. 
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Several arrangements were tried without success due to 
the production of current oscillotations in the circuit. 

The method that met with the most success was to 
placing large inductances in series in the line between 
the source of supply and the special reversing switch, 
which does not open the initial circuit through the 
permeameter until it has closed the circuit in the 
opposite direction. As stated above, this special 
switch in its mid position short-circuits both ,the supply 
circuit and the permeameter winding. The low-voltage 
windings of a transformer were used for the inductance. 
Using this special reversing switch, the method reduced 


Oscillogram No.10 


Permeameter-Cast Iron 
* Special Reversing Switch 

Two Me Gaps in Magnetic Cireuit 
Brass Rings in Place 


1-0.66 Amperes 
Current 1 


1 Second 
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the time of reversal about 40 per cent. The reason for 
this is that the inductance in the line tends to maintain 
the line current constant, and that the special reversing 
switch does not interrupt the line current, but simply 
reverses the current through the permeameter. The 
method of course failed to reduce the time of reversal 
when any type of switch was used that opened the first 
circuit; that is it opened the line current; before it 
closed the circuit in the opposite direction. This is due 
to the fact that in this case the extra inductance placed 
in the circuit is added to that of the permeameter wind- 
ings and increases the time constant of the circuit. 


Oscillogram No.11 


Permeameter-Cast Iron 
Oil Reversing Switch 

Magnetic Circuit Closed 
Brass Rings Removed 


T- 0.66 Amperes 


Current 1 


1Second 
Fia. 8 


In Fig. 8 oscillogram 11 shows the effect upon the time 
of reversal produced by removing the brass ends of the 
coils. Oscillogram 11 was taken with the magnetic 
circuit of the permeameter closed, and a magnetizing 
eurrent of 0.66 amperes. The oil-reversing switch was 
used in taking this oscillogram. <A study of this oscillo- 
gram shows that the secondary e.m.f. continues for 
1.7 second, as against 3.9 seconds, shown in oscillogram 
_ 9, Fig. 6, taken under identical conditions, except as to 
the ends of the brass spool. 

The investigation of the reversal of the current also 
brings out the importance of avoiding short-circuited 
paths in which eddy currents may be set up by the 
reversal of the magnetic flux. 
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SILICON STEEL PERMEAMETERS 


A number of tests were made with these two perme- 
ameters. ‘Two of the oscillograms, 12 and 18, which 
were taken under the same conditions are reproduced 
in Fig. 9. Oscillogram 12 is for the solid silicon steel 
core permeameter and 18 for the laminated silicon steel 
core. A study of these shows that it required 0.238 
seconds to reverse the current in the solid core per- 
meameter compared to 0.08 seconds to reverse the 
same number of ampere turns in the laminated-core 
permeameter. The oil-reversing switch was used in 
both cases and the magnetic circuits were closed. In 
both cases the secondary e. m. f. dropped to a negligible 
value by the time the reversal of the current was 
completed. This test brings out the superiority of, the 
laminated-core permeameter as far as the time of re- 
versal of the magnetizing current is concerned. 


Oscillogram No.12 


Permeameter -Solid Silicon Steel 
Oil Reversing Switch 
Magnetic Circuit Closed 


I-6.0 Amperes 
et 


Gurrent | 
Sean 0.5 Second 
Oscillogram No.13 


Permeameter-Laminated Sl. Steel 
Oil Reversing Switch 


Magnetic Circuit Closed I-6.0 Amperes 


Current I 
Fic. 9 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this investigation bring out clearly: 
First, the necessity of avoiding the presence of any 
unnecessary short-circuited path, which is cut by the 
flux of a permeameter. The frame upon which the coil 
for measuring the flux through the specimen is wound 
should be of such construction as to prevent the flow 
of eddy currents. 

Second, that the use of a switch operating under oil 
will shorten the time of breaking the current. 

Third, that the laminated-core type of permeameter 
will materially reduce the time required for the reversal 
of the current and thereby make the use of a short 
period ballistic galvanometer possible in magnetic 
testing. This will reduce the time required for a test. 

The authors wish to thank Mr. H. C. Willis and Mr. 
W. C. Ball, postgraduate students in Electrical En- 
gineering at The Johns Hopkins University, for their 
assistance in preparing this paper. 


Discussion 


S. L. Gokhale’ (by letter): In this discussion I intend to 
limit my remarks to two points, namely: 

(1) The choice of the ballistic galvanometer for perme- 
ametry. 

(2) The use of shunts to control the currents in the several 
magnetizing coils of a permeameter. 
These remarks have reference to findings No. 1 and 3 in the 
‘conclusions’ of the paper under discussion. 


In the history of the ballistic galvanometer there was at one 
time the belief, that a ballistic galvanometer should have 
little or no damping if it is intended to function properly as a 
ballistic galvanometer. It is beginning to be recognized now, 
that the relation of ballistic function to freedom from damping 
is purely accidental, and that an overdamped galvanometer is not 
only as good, but in fact much better than the undamped galva- 
nometer for purpose of ballistic measurement. 

A ballistic galvanometer is a galvanometer for measuring an 
electric impulse by transforming it into a mechanical momentum 
in the first place, and subsequently into a deflection, in which 
form the impulse is ultimately measured. The impulse under 
measurement is either directly a current impulse f° idt, ora 
votlage impulse f edt (although this also is converted into a 
current impulse before it affects the galvanometer). In the 
first case the total impulse is expressed as a charge or quantity of 
electricity: { idt = Q. In the second ease the impulse which is 
generated by change of magnetic interlinkage is expressed in 
terms of equivalent flux change, f edt =n A@. A ballistic 
galvanometer used for measuring { idt or Q may be called a 
quantometer; when used for measuring { edt or A @ it may 
be called a flux meter. The relation of Q to 0 or of A @ to 8, 
(where @ represents the deflection), expressed generally as a 
graph, is the calibration of the galvanometer. (The term 
quantometer, used in the sense of fluxmeter as I have defined 
fluxmeter above, was first used by Mr. R. Bettie in the Electri- 
cian Dee. 25, 1902, p. 383). 

The calibration of a ballistic galvanometer, may be obtained 
either empirically by a direct measurement of a known impulse, 
or indirectly by mathematical computation based on dynamic 
principles. In the latter case, the necessary data to be used as a 
basis of computation is obtained by measurements with a steady 
direct current, of known amount. The legitimate use of the 
dynamic formula involves in theory the fulfillment of two con- 
ditions, (1) long period, and (2) no damping. From this point 
of view a ballistic galvanometer may be defined as a galvanom- 
eter of long period and little or no damping. The first con- 
dition was easy to fulfill and was little thought of. The ballistic 
galvanometer thus came to be defined merely as a galvanometer 
of little or no damping. It is so defined even now in college 
textbooks, and dictionaries. . 

But times have changed; ballistic galvanometers for magnetic 
measurements are now generally calibrated directly by measure- 
ment of a known flux or interlinkage. The calibrating standard 
(which is frequently a mutual inductor) has its secondary coil 
in series with the test coil and galvanometer. Under these 
circumstances damping has no influence on the final results. 

On the contrary, damping has some decided advantages, partic- 
ularly when the damping is electromagnetic and follows the law. 

r= —c.do/dt 
i. e., the resistance to motion due to damping is proportional to 
the angular velocity. 

When an impulse is made up of two equal and opposite impul- 
ses with an interval of time between them, the total impulse 
being zero, the resultant deflection ought to be zero also. Sucha 
case arises in the Bureau of Standards method of measurement 
by the compensated double-yoke permeameter. With an un- 
damped galvanometer, it is impossible to say when the flux in the 
various test coils is balanced. Users of the compensated double- 
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yoke permeameter are therefore compelled to use some type 
of over-damped galvanometer; the Grassot’s fluxmeter seems to 
be the most popular (A. I. E. E. 1915 p. 2602, Fig. 2 8) although 
I prefer a regular ballistic galvanometer with a high internal 
resistance in the form of active copper. 

The superiority of the overdamped galvanometer over the 
underdamped, may best be demonstrated by the following 
experiment :— 


A ballistic galvanometer practically undamped when used with . 


a high resistance Rg. in series with it, is connected as shown in 
Fig. 1. The reversing switch is operated with the key down. 
The impulsive emf. produces a ballistic deflection. The key is 
then released; under the influence of the critical damping shunt, 
the galvanometer returns to zero and comes to rest, without any 


Undamped with Critical Return 


Mutual RG 


Ammeter Inductance 


Rheostat 
G = Galvanometer 
K = Galvanometer Key 
Fiag. 1—ScuHeME or WIRING FoR UNDAMPED AND OVERDAMPED 
GALVANOMETERS 


SCD = Shunt for Critical Damping 
RG = Resistance in Series with Galv. 


oscillations and with the least possible delay. The time taken 
up in the forward movement is 14 of the complete free period. 
The time for return to zero is practically equal to the free period. 
During this time the reversing switch is generally brought back 
to the original normal position, so as to be ready for a second 
throw. The current is adjusted so as to produce a ballistic 
deflection of 100 mm. 

The reversing switch is now operated forward and backward 
with the key down throughout the double operation. The final 
effect on the galvanometer ought to be zero; but the actual effect 
is positive or negative, large or small depending on the interval 
between the two reversals. It is never zero except by chance. 

A low-resistance shunt Sg isnow connected as shown in Fig. 2, re- 
ducing the resistance Rg until the deflection for the single reversal 


Overdamped with Critical Return 
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is 100 mm. as before. It will now be seen that the double reversal 
produces a double kick, the final result being a zero deflection 
as it ought to be. With a highly overdamped galvanometer the 
resultant deflection is zero even when the two reversals are 
separated by an interval of several seconds. Instead of the 
critical damping shunt, it is now the practice of our laboratory 
to use a zero-setting inductor Z (Fig. 3). Instead of waitingfor 
the galvanometer to come to zero, the operator is then able to 
bring it to zero much more quickly and easily by turning the 
knob of the inductor. 

As to the oscillographie study as a research by itself, Messrs. 
Kouwenhoven and Berry are entitled to credit for patience, and 
care with which the work seems to have been done; so to the 
practical value of the research, I expect the contribution to prove 
of value somewhere, but I fail to see its usefulness in perme- 
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ametry. For example, the authors have demonstrated the 
superiority of a laminated core over a solid core, in permitting 
the use of a short-period galvanometer (presumably undamped) 
in order to shorten the time spent in the test. This sort of 
solution ignores the nature of the problem. 


The problem which confronts usin permeametry is not the choice 
of a test sample to suit our galvanometer, but the choice of a 
galvanometer to suit the sample. I had an occasion once, to 
measure the flux in the shaft of a turbo-generator. In such a 
case, a laminated sample for test is out of the question and one 
must choose his galvanometer to suit the material as itis. The 
research in question, was obviously undertaken with the be- 
havior of undamped galvanometerin view. ButasI said before, 
the times have changed. Twenty-two years ago Mr. R. Bettie 
demonstrated the possibilities of an overdamped galvanometer, 
and its immunity against errors due to slow or interrupted mag- 
netic changes. (Hlectrician, Dee. 25, 1902, p. 383). In 1913 
I had commenced an oscillographie study of the reversing 
switch, in connection with some difficulties I encountered in my 
experiments on the well known ‘“‘Burrow’s method,” but the 
overdamped galvyanometer seemed to be a complete solution of 
our difficulties and the oscillographie study was therefore 
discontinued. 


It is true, that an overdamped galvanometer when deflected is 
very slow in coming back to its zero position; but one need not 
infer from this that such a galvanometer is slow for use, the fact 
being just the reverse. When a momentary impulse is applied, 
the overdamped galvanometer jumps almost instantly to the 
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final position, where it stays long enough to take the reading 
conveniently; then it starts to creep back slowly, and would be 
several minutes in reaching zero if we had to depend entirely on 
its own free motion. It can however, be brought to zero very 
quickly by the zero setting inductor, or quicker still by reversing 
the first impulse when such reversal is possible and permissible, 
as it always isin permeametry. Consequently, the overdamped 
ballistic galvanometer is not only more accurate, but it is also 
easier to read and far more expeditious to use. 


Messrs. Kouwenhoven and Berry have reached the conclusion 
that it is necessary to avoid a short-circuited path which is cut 
by the flux of a permeameter. This fact has long been known 
and has long been recognized as a serious obstacle in the way of 
simplification of modern permeametry. In Burrows’ perme- 
ameter there are several magnetizing coils which call for inde- 
pendent adjustment of current. Dr. Burrows has recommended 
the separate-circuit system with separate reversing switches. 
At first we followed this plan, using a long-period ballistic 
galvanometer without damping; but the balancing of the circuit 
proved an impossible task. We therefore abandoned the 
separate circuits and substituted for it a system of divided cir- 
cuits such as was partly used by Dr. Burrows. This was a 
considerable improvement, but not enough. About this time 
I discovered, (what was already well known to others), that an 
overdamped galvanometer was the best remedy for the trouble. 
At this time I learned also, that with such a galvanometer, I 
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could use separate circuits just as easily as the multiple cireuit. 
But both methods had their advantages as well as disadvantages. 
The separate circuits involves the use of a gang switch, which 
becomes a very complicated affair when the measurement is 
extended to hysteresis. The divided-cireuit system does not 
need a complicated gang switch so far as permeability measure- 
ments are concerned, but it is not available for hysteresis 
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measurements. A third conceivable system is the series system 
in which the several magnetizing coils are connected in series, 
the necessary independent control being obtained by the use of 
separate shunts for the several coils, see Fig. 4. Here we meet 
the condition referred to by Messrs. Kouwenhoven and Berry. 
Such a system, if it were permissible, would simplify the work 
considerably; but is it permissible? It is possible that the shunt 
would retard the change of flux in one coil much more than in 
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the other. The difference of time might be so great as to make 
the balancing of the several circuits extremely difficult if not 
absolutely impossible. It is however possible to minimize the 
evil by the use of a self-compensating shunt, seeFig.5. In this 
arrangement a part of the rheostat acts as a shunt and the other 
part as a self-compensating series resistance. The total re- 
sistance of the local circuit is therefore high and remains con- 
stant, being unaffected by the setting of the shunt. This scheme 
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of wiring has been incorporated in the permeameter equipment 
of the General Engineering Laboratory of the General Electric 
Co. and has proved very simple and expeditious. (See Fig. 6.) 
This diagram represents schematically the complete magnetizing 
circuit, omitting the auxiliary apparatus. Section 1 is used for 
permeability tests up to H 25, the coils T1, Ai and Ji, being the 
three magnetizing coils characteristic of the Bureau of Standards 
method. Section 2 is an exact copy of Section 1, except that its 
polarity is reversed. Normally this section is eut out by means 
of the short circuiting switch ‘‘Hys.’’. When this switch is 
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opened, the coils 72, Ag and Jy become operative and the re- 
sulting value of H is less than that produced by section (1) 
alone. This gives a point on the hysteresis loop. Section 3 
(not shown in the diagram) contained more layers of coils 7’ and 
A which raises the magnetizing force to 200 gilberts in steps of 25 
gilberts or less as required. ‘Tests for permeability are made by 
operation of the reversing switch alone, and for hysteresis, by 
the operation of the single switch ‘““Hys’’. A complete discussion 
of the permeameter and the method of using it would be beyond 
the scope and purpose of this discussion. I have mentioned it 
here merely to show how by means of the self-compensated shunt, 
we avoided the difficulty referred to by Messrs. Kouwenhoven 
and Berry and at the same time eliminated the gang switch, 
which has always been since its invention, the dread of the 
operator who had the task of manipulating it. 
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W. B. Kouwenhoven: Mr. Gokhale’s discussion of our 
paper and his description of the method he uses in operating 
the Burrow’s Permeameter is of interest and value. Mr. Berry 
and I refer to an entirely different instrument, namely the 
Simplex Permeameter. This instrument is built with a U- 
shaped yoke usually of solid material. We found that better 
results could be more quickly obtained if the yoke were made of 
laminated material. Nothing was said regarding the use of 
laminated specimens. Jn our work an overdamped galvanom- 
eter was used when needed. 

Mr. Gokhale states in his discussion that he fails to see the 
value of this paper, and in reply I will say, that, at the June 
Convention of the A. 8. T. M., the engineers of two of our large 
electrical companies told me that they were now using laminated 
core simplex permeameters with excellent results. 


Power Plant Auxiliaries and Their Relation 


to Heat Balance 
BY A. L. PENNIMAN, Jr. 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Review of the Subject.—In the larger central station steam 
plants, efforts to increase the over-all economy and ease of operation 
were responsible for the use of motor-driven auxiliaries receiving 
their power from auxiliary turbogenerators, called house turbines, 
the exhaust from which is used for heating feed water. This scheme 
ts reliable and economical. It is handicapped by the fact that over a 
considerable range of load some of the auxiliary power must be taken 
from the main bus or some of the energy generated must be fed to the 
main bus. This resulted in transfer motorgenerators, etc., which 
were additional complications. 

Still greater economy is possible by bleeding steam from the low- 
pressure stages of the main unit to heat the feed water. Considerable 
heat that would otherwise be rejected with the condensing water is 
reclaimed, thereby allowing of a smaller condenser than would 
otherwise be required, the performance of the main turbine also being 
improved due to somewhat relieving the congestion of steam in the 
low-pressure stages. 

To utilize fully the advantages of stage bleeding, the aua- 
iliary power must be obtained from the main turbine. In order 


HE steam power station designer is confronted by 

the following basic requirements: 

1. Maximum reliability is essential for the 
existence of the enterprise. 

2. Economy demands that the station heat cycle 
approach the Carnot cycle as nearly as possible. This 
results in getting the maximum percentage of heat 
units fed into the furnace delivered to the station bus 
in the form of merchantable power. 

3. Simplicity and flexibility of operation so that the 
calculated results may be obtained with minimum effort 
under wide variations in load, temperature and in the 
quality of fuel obtainable. 

4. The proper balance must be maintained between 
initial outlay and cost of fuel so as to produce power at 
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to insure an uninterrupted supply of auxiliary power to the 
essential drives it is suggested that an auxiliary generator be con- 
nected to and driven by the main turbine, thereby supplying 
the necessary reliability as long as the main turbine is available 
for load. 

Due to the advantages of variable speed drivefor circulating pumps, 
boiler feed pumps, etc., and the necessity of having direct current for 
excitation, a direct-current generator may be used to advantage. The 
use of the direct-connected auxiliary generator with stage heating, 
gives a maximum of flexibility, is especially reliable in that it 
entirely eliminates all small turbine and gear troubles, and permits 
of the use of the unit scheme of grouping and supplying auxiliaries, 
with what appears to be a maximum of economy at no apparent 
increase in cost. 

Furthermore, the use of closed heaters with the fresh water storage 
located within the condenser hot well seems to offer an economical 
and highly satisfactory solution for the de-aeration of the feed water 
and to eliminate the possibility of the water picking up further air 
after leaving the condenser. 


the minimum net cost per unit, including fixed 


charges as well as operating expense. 


The all-steam-drive type of auxiliaries has been 
developed to a high state of reliability. It is economical 
at that station load which will utilize all of the exhaust 
steam. The economy decreases with the load, becoming 
very uneconomical at low loads. Where turbine drive 
is used, the economy of the auxiliary turbine falls off 
with reduction in speed. This is an important con- 
sideration, as the demand on practically all auxiliaries 
decreases with the load on the station. The cost of 
auxiliary steam and exhaust piping is quite a factor 
inasmuch as the surface exposed to radiation is large. 
With the advent of higher steam temperatures, the 
reliability of the auxiliary turbines will be decreased, 
while the first cost and maintenance cost will be 
greater. 
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The all-electric-drive with power obtained from the 
station bus is simple to operate, but is not reliable as 
any disturbance on the transmission system may affect 
the station auxiliaries. Electric motors and controls 
have been developed to a high state of perfection and of 
themselves are very reliable, take up a minimum of 
space and require but little attention, the maintenance 
cost being lower than is the case with steam-driven 
auxiliaries. 

The feed water may be heated by bleeding the main 
unit to open heaters which except in the case of specially 
designed turbines is not very economical unless bleeding 
takes place at several points so as to always bleed the 
steam at slightly above atmospheric pressure with 
variations in load. Special bleeder valves must be used 
in order to insure the safety of the unit in case of total 
loss of load. 

Efforts to obtain the reliability of steam drive without 
the attending disadvantages, together with the ad- 
vantages of electric drive without the questionable 
reliability of securing the current for motors from the 
main bus, resulted in the house turbine which has the 
additional economical advantage of lower water rate 
than individual steam auxiliaries, due to their relative 
size, which is further augmented when the house 
turbine is operated at partial vacuum. The house 
turbine gives a clean layout due to the absence of 
numerous steam and exhaust lines, is reliable and 
simple to control. The water rate is not so good as 
that of the main unit and the dual transformation of 
power from mechanical to electrical and back to 
mechanical is seldom more than 80 per cent efficient. 
Due to the advantages of variable speed drive which is 
most economically obtained by the use of d-c. motors, 
the house turbine must either drive a d-c. generator 
through a reduction gear with its attendant disad- 
vantages or a rotary convertor must be used which still 
further reduces the efficiency of conversion. 

Inasmuch as all efforts for economy point towards the 
utilization of low-temperature heat and towards the 
most economical source of auxiliary power, attention in 
both cases is directed to the main unit. 

The main unit is inherently more economical than 
any of the smaller auxiliary turbines or the house 
turbine. In it the steam expands to the lowest pressure 
compatible with the available condensing water. 
Obviously, therefore, if steam is bled from a number of 


successive stages of the turbine and used to heat the feed - 


water which is passed successively through surface heat 
interchangers, the power obtainable from a given 
amount of steam will be greatest when that steam is 
bled at the lowest pressure, and the power obtainable 
per lb. of steam will decrease as the pressure at which 
the steam is bled increases. Inasmuch as the conden- 
sate is usually cooler than the exhaust steam entering 
the condenser it would be most economical, theoretic- 
ally, to bleed steam from each of the lower stages of the 
unit. Practical considerations will probably limit the 
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bleeding to three or possibly four stages, the highest 
temperature stage being able to deliver relatively hot 
feed water at light loads. It must be remembered 
that steam bled from the main unit decreases the con- 
gestion in the low-pressure stages of the turbine, 
thereby improving the total performance of the unit 
somewhat and also decreases the duty on the condenser. 

It is quite probable that still greater amounts of low 
head heat can be bled from the turbine prior to re- 
jection to the condenser and used to preheat com- 
bustion air for the boiler furnaces. While bleeding 
steam to preheat air is somewhat novel and requires 
some further development of heat interchangers for this 
purpose, it shows considerable thermal gain. Present 
types of stokers using forced draft can handle air up 
to a total temperature of several hundred degrees Fahr. 
without any great difficulty. Complications would un- 
doubtedly result from the attempted use of 300 deg. air on 
pulverized-coal-fired furnaces where air-cooled furnace 
walls are used. In the writer’s opinion, however, the 
air-cooled powdered coal furnace is destined to be 
short lived, due, first, to the fact that it is obviously 
uneconomical to allow high head heat, which should be 
utilized directly for generating steam, to be used for 
preheating furnace air when there is so much low head 
heat readily available; secondly, the air-cooled furnace 
has not been entirely successful, the furnace mainte- 
nance undoubtedly being very high and the time the 
boiler is out for furnace repairs must be a considerable 
percentage of the service hours. The solution of this 
question would seem to lie in the development of a 
boiler and furnace so designed that the water heating 
surfaces absorb a large percentage of the heat which is 
now taken up by the furnace walls. This will allow of 
still higher furnace temperatures with the attending 
increase in efficiency. 

It would, therefore, seem that the greatest oppor- 
tunity for economy lies in the use of power from the 
main unit for auxiliary drive, this power being applied 
as directly as possible, together with the use of the 
maximum economical amount of low-temperature 
steam bled at several points from the main unit. The 
question now arises as to whether this scheme provides 
the essential flexibility and ease of operation. 

By the use of motors it is possible to obtain compact 
drives, reduction gear troubles are eliminated and the 
mass of auxiliary steam, exhaust and water-cooling 
pipes is eliminated. Where d-c. motors with field 
control for speed variation are used there is no ap- 
preciable decrease in economy of the drive with decrease 
in speed. When properly designed ball bearings are 
used, practically no attention is required and the 
units may be started, stopped or the speed varied from 
remote points. The steel industry has investigated 
the ball-bearing motor very thoroughly and have made 
out a very strong case initsfavor. Due to their location 
it is desirable to be able to control the speed of forced 
and induced draft fans and the stoker and clinker 
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grinder motors from the boiler room firing floor, and 
they are usually so located as to make it impracticable 
to give them relatively continuous attention without 
having special attendants at the several elevations 
where they are located. Boiler-feed and house-service 
pumps should also be capable of operating under the 
control of automatic regulators with a minimum of 
attention. Variable-speed d-c. motors lend themselves 
to this form of control just as readily as do steam 
turbines without the attendant change in economy with 
change in speed and without the attention and troubles 
incident to turbine packings, bearings and the pos- 
sibility of damage due to overspeed on account of loss 
of load. 

When the extra storage of boiler water is located in 
the hot well of the condenser and the makeup admitted 
directly to this hot well it is feasible to keep the water 
in the hot well at the temperature of the exhaust steam 
by raising the temperature of the hot well by the con- 
densate from the lowest temperature feed heater, plus 
some additional steam bled from the last stage of the 
main turbine when necessary. This eliminates the use 
of de-aerating apparatus and makes possible the location 
of the make-up float valve so that it is readily accessible 
to the condenser attendant who can also look after the 
boiler feed pumps. The division of duty between the 
hot-well pumps and boiler-feed pumps can be so 
arranged as to allow minimum water pressure on the 
closed heaters compatible with reliable operation. The 
hot-well pump can be run at constant speed, the total 
speed variation being taken care of by the boiler-feed 
pump. The duty on the circulating pump can be varied 
to compensate for changes in load and of circulating 
water temperatures. This eliminates the necessity for 
the use of two pumps of reduced size, one being used 
for cold water or light loads, two for warmer water and 
high load; it being possible to obtain somewhat better 
performance by using one pump and varying the speed. 
Where two pumps are used for added reliability it is 
more economical to run both at reduced speed than to 
shut one down and speed up the other. Practically the 
same reliability can be secured by interconnecting the 
discharge lines on adjacent condensers and providing 
somewhat larger driving motors, thereby enabling one 
pump to serve two condensers in emergency with only 
a slight reduction in vacuum. By the use of a properly- 
designed motor the large low-speed circulating pump 
becomes the most reliable piece of auxiliary equipment. 

The static or steam jet type of vacuum pump has 
proved very reliable in marine service and is becoming 
increasingly popular in central station service. When 
equipped with inter and after condensers, using 
condensate, and located respectively before and after 
the low-temperature bleeder heater, they provide a 
compact and reliable unit whose performance compares 
very favorably with a hydraulic or reciprocating air 
pump at a somewhat smaller first cost, and should show 
a lower maintenance cost and require less attention than 
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either of the other types. The air and non-condensible 
vapors from the bleeder heaters can be discharged 
directly to the inter-condenser thereby lowering the 
duty on the primary jets, which should use the minimum 
of steam possible as it is desirable from an economical 
point of view to do nothing which will limit the amount 
of steam bled from the main unit to the low-temperature 
heater. Most of the operating difficulties experienced 
with steam jet air pumps have been due to poor per- 
formance on the part of the reducing valve supplying 
steam to the jets. This may be entirely eliminated by 
the use of a properly-designed orifice installed in parallel 
with either a hand or solenoid operated valve which 
may be opened either manvally or automatically in 
case of a drop in steam pressure. 

Since stage bleeding together with electric drive 
offers opportunity for higher efficiency with a maximum 
of flexibility at a cost as low or lower than with any 
other form of auxiliary drive, it now remains to provide 
an arrangement for obtaining power from the main 
units in such a manner as to guarantee continuity of 
auxiliary power supply eliminating all chance of 
trouble on the main bus being transmitted in any 
manner to the auxiliary bus. 

All power plant auxiliaries fall into three general 
classes with respect to the necessity of their having 
a continuous power supply. 

First, equipment which does not require a con- 
tinuous power-supply, such as coal and ash handling 
equipment, circulating water screens, sump pumps, 
machine tools, ete. This class of equipment can be 
eliminated from the present discussion as continuity 
of service is not essential. 

Second, the auxiliaries which are needed only when 
the station is carrying load and which have to be shut 
down in case of an interruption which greatly reduces 
the plant load. To this class belong forced and induced 
draft fans while coal feed and clinker grinder drives 
might well be included as they are normally supplied 
from the same circuits as supply the fans. As it is 
essential to check the fires as soon as a general inter- 
ruption occurs it is an advantage to have fan motors 
trip out due to low voltage. Where automatic starting 
panels are used, the service is automatically restored as 
the main bus voltage comes back. In actual practise 
following a general interruption the station load does 
not come back immediately after the restoration of 
full voltage it usually being at least ten minutes after 
the restoration of service before the load is normal. 
This allows ample time for furnace conditions to become 
normal. Where the nature of the interruption is such 
as to result in low frequency and somewhat lowered 
voltage, trouble may be experienced in holding the 
motors on the line due to the operation of the low- 
voltage relays. This can be readily overcome by 
arranging to throw the affected motor controls on the 
station control battery. The individual controllers can 
then be brought up to full speed setting until the 
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trouble is cleared, should this be necessary. Where the 
total number of boilers is comparatively few the 
contactors can be provided with a mechanical latch 
which will hold them in the full-speed position. 

It is of course essential that the proper safeguards be 
used to minimize interruptions due to failure of the 
transformers, circuits and switching equipment be- 
tween the main bus and the several motors. 

The writer has operated a fairly large generating 
station for about five years where the boiler auxiliary 
drives were fed from theemain bus. There have been in 
that time the usual number of system interruptions and 
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disturbances without in a single instance causing any 
embarrassment due to inadequate power for the stoker 
fan and coal feed motors. It is the regular practise to 
have in service two banks of transformers either of 
which is of sufficient capacity to carry the essential 
service. The two transformer banks are supplied 
from either end of the main bus, each serving one-half 
of the auxiliary circuits and the other plant auxiliary 
load. The transformers are protected by necessary 
relays. The switches are so interlocked that if either 
. high-tension transformer switch opens the correspond- 
ing secondary switch opens which in turn causes the 
switches supplying the non-essential auxiliary circuits 
to trip and parallels the two sections of the low-tension 
station service bus. 

Third, the auxiliaries, which it is essential to keep in 
service in order to insure continuity of service and 
which it is essential to keep in service during times of 
interruption, are the exciters, boiler feed pumps and 
circulating pumps. Where the boiler-feed make-up 
storage is a part of the condenser hot well it is also 
essential that the hot-well pumps be kept in service. 

The service for this third class of auxiliary drive can 
be most economically and advantageously supplied by 
a separate generator connected directly to and driven 
by each of the main turbine units. 

Direct-connected exciters have been in quite general 
use for a number of years and have been so satis- 
factory that there seems to be no reason why the size 
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of this piece of apparatus should not be increased 
sufficiently to take care of the additional load imposed 
by the so-called essential auxiliary drives. This 
auxiliary generator need be relatively small, in fact 
only about two and one-half per cent of the capacity 
of the main unit. This arrangement will require, as 
does the direct-connected exciter some auxiliary source 
of power for starting up. This can be taken care of by 
a motor generator, supplied from the house service 
transformers which if necessary can be equipped with a 
non-condensing turbine, exhausting to atmosphere, for 
starting up in case of a complete shutdown of con- 
siderable duration. 

The attached sketch shows such an arrangement for 
a 25,000-kv-a. unit. The auxiliary generator is rated 
at 500 kw. 250 volts direct current. A 3000-gallon 
water storage will be provided in the condenser hot 
well. Three-stage bleeding will be used, the condensate 
from the high and intermediate temperature heaters 
will be trapped back to the next lower-temperature 
heater while the low-temperature heater condensate 
will be trapped back to the hot well where it will be 
used to heat the condensate and make up to the boiling 
point in order to drive off entrained air. 

It will be noted that this scheme provides auxiliary 
power from the most efficient source, allows of the most 
economical scheme of feed heating without any com- 
plications. The auxiliary wiring is on the unit principle, 
the auxiliaries and generator being grouped together do 
not require long runs for low-voltage auxiliary feeders 
and there is no transformation loss in obtaining direct 
current for these drives. Careful analysis would seem 
to indicate that this scheme provides the necessary 
reliability without calling for any compromise that 
affects the economy of the general layout, at a first 
cost no greater, if not actually less than any of the 
arrangements in general use, with a maximum of flex- 
ibility of operation at varying loads, with a minimum of 
operating attendants. 


Discussion 


H. W. Brooks (by letter): Mr. Penniman’s paper is of 
intense interest to many designers now working on new plant 
construction.- There is, however, a vast field for application for 
heat-balaneing devices in plants designed prior to the last three 
to five years as there are undoubtedly enormous losses taking 
place in many of these older plants owing to lack of proper heat 
balance. In private consulting practise last year the writer 
encountered a very interesting problem of this character in the 
plant of the Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Railroad Co. at Batavia, 
Ill., where a dual-drive exciter set of 300 kw. capacity was finally 
designed in cooperation with the manufacturer. The steam end 
consisted of a 200 lb. pressure, 150-deg. superheat, non-con- 
densing, direct-connected turbine of the impulse type, while the 
electric drive end consisted of a three-phase, 25-cycle, 2300-volt, 
phase-wound, induction motor, both machines being direct- 
connected to the 300 kw. generator mounted between them and 
functioning at 750 rev. per min. 

It will be noted from the following functions performed by 
this set that it covers all of the merits of the basic Clarke patents 
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on dual-drive heat-balancer sets and in addition covers auto- 
matically a number of new functions not heretofore performed 
automatically, and by so doing eliminates attention on the elec- 
trical end of the set previously required by either the operator 
on the engine-room floor or the switchboard operator. The com- 
plete functions of the set follow: 

1. In ease of failure of voltage on main a-c. generators 
motor cuts out and d-e. load is taken by the turbine. 

2. In ease of failure of frequency on main a-c. generators 
motor cuts out and d-e. load is carried by turbine. 

3. In ease motor is tripped out on account of under voltage 
it is restored to the line upon resumption of proper voltage. 

4. In case motor is tripped out onaccount of low frequency 
it is restored to the line upon resumption of proper voltage. 

5. In ease of reversal of a-c. power caused by the induction 
motor, driven as an asynchronous generator, motor is tripped 
out and entire load carried by turbine and after turbine speed 
has been so reduced as to restore normal direction of flow on the 
alternating-current line motor is restored to the line. 

6. In ease of accident to the a-c. motor, motor trips and 
latches out and load is earried by turbine until such time as 
motor is repaired. 

7. The various relays such as the frequency relay, selective 
watt relay, ete., are arranged with suitable interlockers in con- 
nection with the low-voltage relay equipment and the starting 
equipment so that each will operate independently. 

8. Motor is capable of being thrown on the line either from 
zero speed or from full speed, which latter condition occurs when 
the set is started from the turbine end. 

9. On reversal of d-c. power the d-c. breaker is open but 
need not necessarily be recloseable automatically upon restora- 
tion of normal direction of power flow. Should this occur, how- 
ever, the steam and control must trip automatically to prevent 
running away of the machine in ease low feed-water temperature 
should cause high-pressure valve at that time to be open. 

10. Secondary motor control is entirely automatic, fune- 
tioning at all times as the primary or breaker functions. 

11. In general, in the event of any accident to the motor 
the turbine picks up the load and carries any part or all of it, 
and similarly in the event of an accident to the turbine the 
the motor must instantly pick up the load and carry any part or 
all of it. The combination is so arranged that the turbine will 
earry variable loads automatically normally, dependent upon the 
amount of steam necessary to pass through the turbine to keep 
thefeed-water temperature up to 212 deg., the motor automatic- 
ally pulling the balance. Load is automatically shifted from 
one method of drive to the other in such manner that the regula- 
tion of the direct current supplied will not be visibly affected. 


12. Normally the turbine exhaust is automatically regulated 
in such manner as to pass only sufficient steam through the 
turbine to supply necessary exhaust steam heat to the incoming 
feed water so that no steam is lost by exhausting it to the atmos- 
phere, the remaining load being carried by the motor. 


13. Emergency features, however, are provided on the tur- 
bine as above mentioned so that if for any reason the electric 
supply to the motor should be cut off, the turbine would auto- 
matically open its valves and continue to drive the exciter with- 
out any interruption in the supply of excitation, even if by so 
doing considerably more exhaust steam would be supplied than 
would be necessary to raise the feed water to 212 deg., which 
means that in such abnormal circumstance exhaust steam would 
be wasted into the atmosphere. 


Frank G. Boyce (by letter): Lagree with the author that itis 
desirable to approach as near as ‘possible all-electrie drive for 
auxiliaries. However, I feel that it is good practise to have at 
least one boiler feed pump in the plant which is steam-driven, 
the thought in this being that continuous supply of water to the 
boilers is absolutely necessary in modern plants where the storage 
capacity in the boilers is reduced to a minimum and with the 
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tendency towards higher ratings. It seems both economical and 
desirable to bleed the main turbines for stage heating of the feed 
water and preheating the combustion air for stokers. 


I would suggest that instead of a direct-current generator 
being used mounted on the end of the main turbine shaft for 
source of auxiliary power, an alternating-current generator be 
used for this purpose and that the shaft be further extended to 
provide space for an exciter. The reasons why I would suggest 
this instead of the scheme suggested by the author are as follows: 


1st, I am rather inclined to believe that the reliability of the 
unit would be somewhat reduced if the excitation were taken from 
the same generator which supplied power to the auxiliaries 
around the plant, so that troubles in the various motors and 
equipment would be transmitted to the field cireuit and rotor, 
which might cause interruptions to service from the main unit. 


2nd, I would suggest that the boiler feed pumps be driven by 
constant-speed alternating-current motors, except one emergency 
pump which should be steam-driven. This arrangement works 
very satisfactorily and instead of maintaining a constant differ- 
ential pressure between the feed water and the boiler pressure, a 
constant feed-water pressure is held somewhat above the normal 
steam pressure. This will operate perfectly satisfactorily with 
modern types of boiler feed regulators. This, therefore, elimi- 
nates the necessity for variable-speed direct current motors on 
boiler feed pumps. 

Of course, variable-speed drive for stokers is necessary and this 
could be obtained very nicely by the use of two rotary converters 
of sufficient capacity to furnish power for only the stoker motors. 
This makes a rather economical installation. However, it is 
also possible to obtain stokers driven by hydraulic pistons which 
eliminates the necessity for direct-current variable speed on the 
stoker drive. 

The only drive now for which direct-current variable-speed 
motors seems necessary is condenser pumps. I suggest that a 
very economical arrangement is two pumps of different sizes 
installed on the condenser, one pump to be used at light load, a 
larger one at medium load, and both pumps to be used in ease of 
very warm circulating water or heavy overloads. 

I believe that the installation as mentioned, eliminating the 
direct-current variable-speed motor drives, will give as good 
satisfaction, will be more reliable, and the cost per kilowatt of 
investment will be less. 

A. L. Penniman, Jr.: The discussion, by letter, of Frank 
G. Boyce admits the desirability of all-electric drive. The 
writer agrees that there should always be one boiler feed pump 
in a plant which is steam driven. This should be for purely 
emergency purposes and should take its suction from the service 
water supply. The turbine driving this pump may properly be 
allowed to exhaust to the atmosphere, as it will run only on very 
infrequent occasions. 

Mr. Boyee’s suggestion that an a-c. generator be direct 
connected to the main turbine shaft for auxiliary power is 
entirely feasible. It might be somewhat cheaper than a d-e. 
generator. A-c. motor drive for auxiliaries might also be 
slightly cheaper than d-c: motors. The combined efficiency of 
the generator and motors would, of course, be lower where 
alternating current is used with the motors running at reduced 
speed. In the writer’s opinion the alternating current would be 
somewhat more reliable, due to the elimination of commutators 
and due to the facet that a short cireuit could be much more 
readily cleared up than if direct current be used. 

Variable speed motors driving the boiler feed pump are advi- 
sable though not necessary. On the closed system outlined in the 
paper the duty can be so divided between the hot-well pump and 
the boiler feed pump that the bulk of the work is done by the 
hot-well pump, leaving a relatively small amount for the boiler 
feed pump. The hot-well pump may then be driven at constant 
speed, the desired pressure being maintained by varying the 
speed of the boiler feed pump motor. It would seem that 
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motor need be capable of carrying only 25 per cent of the power de- 
sired by the two pumps when both are operating at rated capacity. 

The proof also includes a statement from the JourNnat of 
of February, 1924, having to do with the so-called Clarke 
patents on dual-drive exciter sets in which, what are apparently 
the claims of the Clarke patent are stated as functions performed 
when the house generator is driven from the main turbine shaft. 
This, of course, is not a matter of fact, as the writer cannot 
conceive how, under normal conditions, the main generator can 
be driven by the main turbine and in turn supply the power for 
driving the auxiliary generator which is hooked on the same 
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shaft. There can be no question that the auxiliary generator 
is driven by the main turbine. It is not called on to perform 
any of the functions performed by the dual-drive exciter. 

The writer’s scheme permits of taking the maximum advan- 
tage of stage bleeding from the main unit, and at the same time 
obtain a reliable source of power for auxiliaries by driving 
the auxiliary generator by the main turbine. Whether the 
generator supplies alternating current or direct current is 
largely a matter of personal preference of the designer and 
balancing the increase in first cost of direct current against its 
economy in operation. 


Electric Machines 
H. W SAMSON 


Both of the General Electric Company 


Review of the Subject.—This paper describes the causes of, 
and remedies for, the existence of “‘shaft currents” or “bearing cur- 
rents’ which sometimes flow across the rubbing surfaces of the 
bearings of electric machinery, thereby gradually damaging the 
shaft and bearings. 


Up to the present time the only cause of shaft currents that has 
attracted any particular attention has been the ise of sectionalized 
stators, and the published discussions have been.chiefly confined to 
synchronous alternators. Fleischman! and others have shown that 
sectionalizing causes shaft currents for the reason that the extra 
reluctance of the joints causes an unequal division of the flux between 
the clockwise and counter-clockwise paths in the yoke, thus giving 
a resultant flux linking the shaft. 


Applying the same method of reasoning used in the case of 
sectionalizing to the general case of any machine with segmental 
punchings, the following facts are shown: 


1. A principal cause of shaft currents in revolving electric 
machines is the use of poles and segments in certain ratios. 


2. The frequency of the shaft current due to joints in the stator 
yoke ts an odd multiple of the frequency of the stator flux, the fre- 
quency of the shaft currents due to rotor joints is an odd multiple 
of the rotor frequency, and these frequency multiples are determined 
by the ratios of poles to segments. 


8. Machines with 4, 8, 16, 24, 32, etc., poles are especially 


INTRODUCTION 


common source of trouble in revolving electric 
machines is the presence of electric currents flow- 
ing across the rubbing surfaces of the bearings. 
These currents make their presence known by blackening 
the oil, pitting the bearing, and, in extreme cases,scoring 
the shaft. is 
Figs. 1 and 2 show photographs of damage done to a 
shaft and bearings by these currents. Other photo- 
graphs are given by Adler?, who states that currents 
greater than 114 amperes per square inch of bearing 
surface will damage the shaft, but that currents of lesser 
magnitude will harm the bearings only. 
The usual type of shaft current flows in a circuit 
consisting of the shaft, the bearing pedestals or end 
2. Reference No. 6. 
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likely to have shaft currents, and machines with 6, 10, 14, 22, etc., 
poles are relatively immune. : 

4. By the proper choice of the nwmber of segments for use with 
any machine, or by the use of segments with offset dovetails, or both, 
shaft currents can be effectively eliminated in most cases. 

The possibilities of shaft currents being caused by homopolar 
action as the result of magnetic flux flowing in the shaft, or by other 
means, are discussed, and tt is concluded that such causes are sel- 
dom important. A possible useful application for the theory of 
shaft currents in the design of a high-current transformer is men- 
tioned, and the possibility of obtaining multiple frequencies from a 
stationary transformer in this way is shown to be dependent upon 
the presence of magnetic saturation. 

A table of combinations of poles and segments that will cause 
shaft currents is given, and a bibliography of the subject isappended. 

1. Reference No. 8. 
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shields, and the base. Interruption of this circuit by 
insulation under the pedestals, as shown in Fig. 3, is the 
most usual method of avoiding trouble from this source. 
In machines with end shield bearings, however, it is very 
inconvenient to insulate, and in no case does the use of 
insulated bearings afford any pleasure to either the 
manufacturer or the operator. 

This paper has been written in order to present some 
supposedly novel ideas on the causes of shaft currents 
and methods of avoiding them. As the published 
information on this subject is rather scattered, and, 
being chiefly in German periodicals, is relatively in- 
accessible to American readers, the previously estab- 
lished principles of the subject are also explained. 

First the three possible causes of shaft currents will 
be described, then the two causes of minor importance 
will be briefly discussed, next the major cause will be 
carefully examined under two headings, then means for 
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avoiding shaft currents will be explained, and finally a 
possible field of utility for shaft currents will be men- 
tioned. 


Fig. 1—PuotocrarH SHOWING EFFECT OF SHAFT CURRENTS 
on Suart or 500-H. pep. INpuction Moror 


POSSIBLE CAUSES OF SHAFT CURRENTS 


All shaft currents are due to the existence of ane. m. f. 
between shaft and bearing lining. There are three 
imaginable ways in which such an e. m. f. can be pro- 
duced: 

(a) By a direct or alternating flux flowing in‘ the 
shaft. . 

(b) By a difference of potential between shaft and 
ground due to electrostatic effects, or to grounding of 
the rotor conductors to the core. 

(ce) By an alternating flux linking the shaft. 

Of these, (c) is by far the most important, and the 
one which has occupied the greater share of the atten- 
tion of previous writers. However, in order to leave a 
clear field for the study of (c) once it has been started, 
the minor causes (a) and (b) will be first considered. 


SHAFT CURRENTS OF TYPE (a), DUE TO SHAFT FLUX 


If, for any reason, a magnetic flux flows in the mag- 
netic circuit consisting of shaft, bearings, and base of a 
machine, a homopolar voltage will be induced in each 
bearing due to the revolving shaft cutting the radial 
lines of flux passing from shaft to bearing. The volt- 
ages so induced in the two bearings will exactly neu- 
tralize, if the flux passing through one bearing is equal 
to the flux returning from the other bearing to the 


shaft. Hence such shaft voltages will chiefly cause various starting and running conditions. Although 


local currents within the bearings, and insulation of the 
bearing pedestal from the frame will be of little use, 
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except in so far as it increases the magnetic reluctance 
of the flux path. The most convenient paths for such 
currents to flow in are from shaft to bearing through an 
oil ring placed at one end of the bearing and back from 
bearing to shaft through another oil ring placed at the 
other end of the bearing. 

Whether the shaft flux is direct or alternating, a 
homopolar voltage will still be induced in the shaft, 
of the same frequency as the flux. Shaft fluxes will 
only appear as a result of a current linking the shaft. 
Only when an unsymmetrical construction of the wind- 
ings is employed, such as sectionalized end rings for a 
squirrel cage, or a wave winding with only one bar per 
slot, will the multipolar machine be subject to this 
trouble. Homopolar machines, however, are likely 
to have a good deal of shaft flux. 

An inspection of the developed two-circuit wave 
winding of Fig. 4 shows that the currents in the two 
circuits encircle the shaft in opposite directions, so that 
any inequality of these currents will give rise to a shaft 
flux. 

A test was made on a large induction motor with such 
a winding on the rotor, to determine if appreciable 
shaft currents could be produced by shaft flux. One 
circuit of one phase of the two-circuit rotor wave wind- 
ing was opened, and the motor was then operated under 


lig 2—PuHorocrary or Damacep Berartne or 500-H. P. 
Inpuction Motor 


under,jthese conditions all the current of one phase of 
the rotor linked the shaft, it was found that only a few 


i 
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millivolts were produced between shaft and bearings 
under the worst conditions. On disassembling the 
motor after these tests no signs of any shaft currents 
having been present could be detected. 

There are other possible sources of shaft flux, such as 
uneven air gaps, and others listed by Buchanan’. No 
cases of shaft currents that could be proved due to 
these causes have come to the authors’ attention, how- 
ever, and it is their belief that the role of shaft fluxes in 
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Fig. 3—PuHotTocrarH oF INSULATED PrpEsTAL BEARING 


producing bearing trouble is a minor one. This belief 
is based on the experiment described above; and on the 
fact that insulation of the bearing pedestals is a gener- 
ally accepted and succesful remedy for shaft currents, 
although such insulation would not materially reduce 
homopolar shaft currents due to shaft fluxes. 

Two methods are available for avoiding trouble from 
shaft flux, if such trouble is feared. One is the use of 
non-magnetic bearing pedestals, orthe equivalent. The 
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Fie. 4—Wave Winpinc Cause or Swart Fiux 


other is the use of a coil linking the shaft through which 
current is passed in such a direction as to counter- 
balance the existing m. m. f. available for making shaft 
flux. 


_ SHAFT CURRENTS OF TYPE (b), DUE TO A POTENTIAL 


BETWEEN SHAFT AND GROUND 
Electrostatic voltages between shaft and bearings 


; may be set up by the friction of a belt or a pulley, or 
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rubbing friction within the bearings themselves, or by 
reason of the potential of the rotor winding above 
ground. Electrical men are familiar with the sparks 
which may be drawn from a revolving leather belt on a 
dry day, and with the severe jolt that may be received 
from touching the frame of an electric motor placed on 
wooden blocks. Such shocks are evidence of the poten- 
tial that may be built up by electrostatic effects. It is 
conceivable that for such reasons as these the rotor of 
an electric machine may be brought to a potential 
considerably above ground, and that when the potential 
reaches a certain value it may discharge through the 
oil film of the bearing. Constant repetition of such 
sparks might conceivably in time give the usual pitting 
effects of shaft currents. 

If one part of the rotor winding is accidentally 
grounded to the rotor core, the whole rotor will be 
raised above ground potential to the potential of this 
point of the winding, and so an e. m. f. between shaft 
and ground willresult. If, in addition, the rotor circuit 
is grounded elsewhere, a short circuit will occur through 


Fic. 5—PrRopuctTION OF SHAFT VOLTAGES BY YOKE FLUX 


the bearings. An accident of this kind actually oc- 
curred in one instance, with the result that the shaft 
was badly scarred during the few moments that the 
power remained on. 

No eases are known to the authors where shaft 
currents of this nature have given trouble except as the 
secondary results of accidents. 


SHAFT CURRENTS OF TYPE (c), DUE TO ALTERNATING 
VOLTAGES INDUCED IN THE SHAFT 


In every multipolar electric machine, the flux of each 
pole, after crossing the air gap, divides into two por- 
tions, one taking a clockwise and one a counterclock- 
wise path through the yoke. If, for any reason, the 
clockwise flux, R, is not equal to the counterclockwise 
flux, L, the effect is the same as if their difference, R—L, 
flowed completely around the yoke. This circulating 
flux will link the shaft and, if it is alternating, will in- 
duce a voltage in the circuit composed of shaft, bearing 
pedestals, and base, causing a shaft current to flow. 
This type of shaft current is by far the most important, 
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and the one which has occupied the greater share of 
the attention of previous writers. It is characterized 
by the approximate equality between the shaft current 
at standstill, with the secondary open-circuited and full 
alternating voltage impressed on the primary, and the 
shaft current in normal operation. Also, this type of 
shaft current is approximately the same at no-load as 
at full-load. These characteristics serve to prove that 
it is not due to the load current, the end turn reactance, 
or the mechanical arrangement of the end shields, as 
has been variously suggested. 


Consider for example, the classical case of a four-pole 
alternator with a stator built in two sections as shown 
in Fig. 5. At A and C the yoke flux passes through 
regions of much higher reluctance than at B and D. 
But pole 1 need not send its flux through A. On the 
contrary, it will send the major part of its flux through 
B to pole 2, allowing pole 3 to similarly send the larger 
part of its flux through D to pole 4. Thus the final 
distribution of flux gives a component linking the shaft, 
as shown by the sinuous curve of Fig.5. As1willbea 
north pole at one instant and a south pole one half- 
cycle later, the flux linking the shaft will alternate at 
line frequency and will cause a shaft current of the 
same frequency. 

This subject of shaft voltages caused by the use of 
sectionalized stators has been very fully discussed by 
previous writers, and reference to the articles listed in 
the bibliography will provide those interested with an 
over sufficiency of explanatory diagrams and discus- 
sions of the matter. 

The general law which enables a prediction to be 
made as to whether or not any given sectionalizing of 
the stator will cause shaft currents with any given 
number of poles is: 

(1) Sectionalizing the stator will cause shaft currents 
if the ratio of twice the number of joints to the number of 
poles, expressed as a fraction reduced to its lowest terms, has 
an odd number for its numerator. The frequency of the 
shaft currents will be equal to this numerator times line 
frequency. If the numerator is an even number, no shaft 
currents will appear. 

For example, with 4 joints and 14 poles, the ratio 
reduces to 4/7, and as 4 is an even number, there are 
no shaft currents. With 2 joints and 8 poles, the ratio 
is 1/2, and line frequency shaft currents are set up. 
The foregoing rule applies only to machines with equally 
spaced and uniform joints. When the stator is divided 
into unequal sections special consideration must be 
given each particular case. In practically every case 
the joints between sections will vary enough to give 
some slight dissymmetry and, consequently, a small 
shaft current even though the numerator of the frac- 
tion twice joints over poles is an even number, but 
such accidental currents should not give serious 
trouble. 

Sectionalizing the d-c. field of a synchronous or a 
direct-current machine will not cause shaft currents, 
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since the flux linking the shaft will be unidirectional 
and constant. 

Axial holes through the core for ventilation purposes, 
which are frequently used in high-speed machines, are 
another source of shaft currents, unless they are so 
located as to preserve perfect symmetry with respect 
to the poles. If the pattern of these holes is repeated 
every pole pitch, no shaft voltages will be produced; 
otherwise they will be. On the other hand, such axial 
holes may be so located as to partly neutralize the 
dissymmetries due to joints in the core, and so may be 
made to give beneficial effects. 

The use of segmental punchings gives effects similar 
to sectionalizing. The joints in a segmental core are 
lap instead of butt joints, but they nevertheless have 
much higher reluctances than corresponding lengths 
of iron, and so they may cause marked variations 
between the reluctances of the parallel (clockwise and 
counterclockwise) paths in the yoke. Tests have 
indicated that at 8 kilolines per square cm., one lap 
joint has a reluctance equal to about 25 cm. of yoke, 
while at densities of 12 and 15 kilolines, respectively, 
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the equivalent lengths of yoke path are roughly 20 and 
10 em. 

It is the usual -practise to provide each segmental 
punching with two symmetrically placed dovetails, 
and therefore to assemble a core with twice as many 
(lap) joints as there are segments. Thus the use of 
any given number of segments has the same qualitative 
effects as the use of twice as many sections. Therefore 
rule (1) previously stated also applies to the case of 
segmental construction. It may be restated as follows: 

(2.) The use of symmetrical segmental punchings will 
cause shaft currents if four times the segments over the 
poles, expressed as a fraction reduced to its lowest terms, 
has an odd number for its numerator; and the frequency 
of the shaft currents will be equal to this numerator times 
line frequency. 

For example, an eight-pole, six-segment, stator will 
have three times line-frequency shaft currents, and a 
30-pole, 12-segment stator will have no shaft currents. 
The table of shaft current frequencies given in appen- 
dix, Fig. 15, will be found useful in determining what 
combinations of joints (two times segments) and poles 
are most favorable. 
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When the ratio of four times segments to poles is 
unity, all the poles share equally in the production of cir- 
culating flux and of shaft voltage. | When this ratio is 
fractional, however, only a corresponding part of the 
poles contribute to the circulating flux, so that the 
greater the denominator of the fraction the lower will 


Fig. 7—PRopucTION OF SHAFT CURRENTS IN AN 8-POLE 
6-SEGMENT Motor 


be the shaft',voltage. Also, when the ratio is an odd 
integer greater than unity, the production of a shaft 
voltage is dependent on the presence of some degree of 
saturation in the yoke paths. For, referring to Fig. 7, 
which illustrates the flux paths in a motor having a ratio 
equal to 3 (4 x 6/8 = 8), as adjacent joints in the 


Fig. 8—Propuction oF SHarr CURRENTS IN AN 8-POLE 
6-Srament Motor 


yoke are spaced 120 electrical degrees apart, the alge- 
braic sum of the fluxes passing through 3 consecutive 
joints is zero, assuming a sinusoidal distribution. If, 
therefore, the ampere turns at each joint were pro- 
portional to the flux, the total ampere turns introduced 
by the joints into the clockwise flux path would be 
exactly equal to the ampere turns introduced into the 
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counterclockwise flux path, and no tendency for a 
circulating flux to appear would exist. Actually, 
however, the ampere turns across each joint increase 
at a faster ratio than the flux, and so the two joints 
per pole in the clockwise flux path give less ampere 
turns than the single joint per pole in the counter- 
clockwise path; a clockwise circulating flux being thus 
introduced. 

In Fig. 6 a graph of a triple-frequency shaft current 
as a function of voltage is shown, which illustrates the 
effect of saturation. At very low densities the ampere 
turns acioss the joints are proportional to the flux, and 
at very high densities the entire yoké becomes so 
saturated that the reluctance of the entire flux path 
approaches that of air. In the first case the joint 
ampere turns in the clockwise and counterclockwise 
flux paths balance each other and in the second case 
the. joint ampere turns become negligibly small in 
comparison with the ampere turns required for the 


Fig. 9—PrRopucTION oF SHAFT CURRENTS IN AN 8-POLE 
6-SEGMENT Motor 


rest of the path; so that in both cases no circulating 
flux is produced. A very low value at reduced voltage 
is thus a characteristic of multiple-frequency shaft 
currents. Line-frequency shaft currents, on the other 
hand, are more nearly proportional to the voltage at 
low densities, and decrease less rapidly with saturation, 
as in these cases there are joints in only one of the flux 
paths. 

When both rotor and stator of an induction motor are 
made with such a number of segments as to cause shaft 
currents, the resulting shaft voltage, will be equal to 
the sum of the two shaft voltages that would be caused 
by the two sets of segments acting separately. The 
presence of rotor joints has very little influence on the 
effects of the stator joints, and vice versa. As the slip- 
frequency shaft voltages due to the rotor segments 
are small compared with the line-frequency voltages 
due to the stator segments, the rotor construction is of 
little importance in considering how to avoid shaft 
currents, 
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In order to obtain a clear idea of how a flux linking 
the shaft is set up in an induction motor with segmental 
rotor and stator, it is worth while to examine Figs. 7, 
8 and 9. These show three positions of the rotor of an 
eight-pole motor with six segments in both rotor and 
stator. It is assumed that the slip is negligibly small, 
and so the center line of a north pole is in the same 
position on the rotor in every figure. 

Consider first the stator alone. In Fig. 7 the flux 
is in such a position that there is an excess of flux in the 
clockwise yoke paths, as the reluctance of the eight 


Fria. 10—OscittoGRaM or SHAFT VOLTAGE 


Voltage across ends of shaft. Frequency 150 cycles; line frequency 


50 cycles. 


joints in series in the low-density regions of the core 
is less than the reluctance of the four joints in series in 
the regions of maximum core density. In Fig. 8 the 
flux has moved 1/24 of a revolution and now the 
counterclockwise flux predominates. In Fig. 9 1/12 
of a revolution has been completed and the position is 
identical with Fig. 7. Thus the stator joints give a 
flux linking the shaft which completes 12 cycles per 
revolution, or gives three times line frequency. 

Next consider the rotor alone. In all three figures 
the rotor joints give rise to a predominance of clockwise 
flux. If it is assumed that the air-gap distribution of 


Fie. 11—OsctnLoGraM OF SHAFT CURRENT 


Current across ends of shaft. Motor running light; frequency 180 


cycles; line frequency 60 cycles. 


flux is not affected by the unequal division of flux in the 
stator yoke, it is evident that the effects of the rotor 
joints are not dependent on the stator joints. Ata later 
moment of the slip-frequency cycle the rotor joints will 
give a predominance of counterclockwise flux, and after 
one twelth of a revolution of the flux with respect to the 
rotor the clockwise flux will again reach a maximum and 
a cycle of shaft-voltage variation due to the rotor seg- 
ments will be completed. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9 give a net resultant clockwise flux 
in the first position, zero flux in the second, and a clock- 
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wise flux again in the third position. But one third of a 
slip cycle later the three positions will give counter- 
clockwise, zero and counterclockwise fluxes. Therefore, 
the 180-cycle shaft voltage due to the stator segments 
is simply superposed on the 180 times per cent slip- 
cycle voltage due to the rotor segments and the magni- 
tudes of each of the two voltages are the same as if they 
existed independently. 

The shaft voltage shown in Fig. 10 was taken on a 
16-pole motor with 12 segments in both roto: and 
stator. That shown in Fig. 11 was taken on an eight- 
pole motor with six stator segments and five rotor seg- 
ments. In neither case is the shaft voltage due to the 
rotor segments (three times slip frequency in the first 
case and five times in the second case) large enough to 
be noticeable. 

When an induction motor is at standstill, with open- 
circuit rotor, a shaft current due to the use of the same 
number of segments in both rotor and stator occurs at 
nm times frequency instead of being composed of two 
different frequency voltages. But its magnitude then 
depends upon the rotor position, and it will vary through 
a complete cycle of values as the rotor is turned through 
an arc corresponding to one quarter of asegment. As 
the rotor accelerates the single-frequency shaft voltage 
breaks up into two components whose frequencies are at 
first near together and later separate more and more 
widely until, as full speed is reached, the shaft voltage 
consists of a large n times line-frequency component 
and a small n times slip-frequency component. Corre- 
sponding to these changes in the shaft voltage the shaft 
current will change its value in a seemingly erratic 
manner. 

It is a well known fact that the slip of almost any 
induction motor may be counted by observingthebeats — 
of a millivoltmeter placed across the ends of the shaft. 
The discussion given above clearly shows that the beats. 
of the millivoltmeter are due to a slip-frequency alter- 
nating flux encircling the shaft. And the widespread 
occurrence of this phenomenon shows that even very 
slight differences in the magnetic paths in the yoke will 
cause measurable shaft voltages. In many cases the 
ratio of rotor segments to poles is such as to give shaft 
voltages 3 or 5 times slip frequency instead of slip 
frequency itself. For this reason it is well to check the 
measured slip of an induction motor with a tachometer 
when the shaft voltage seems to give too high a 
frequency. 

The two oscillograms of shaft currents shown on 
Figs. 10 and 11 pertain to induction motors with seg- 
mental stators having theratio four times segments over 
poles equal to 3. In both these cases the oscillograms 
show the shaft voltages to be at three times line fre- 
quency thus verifying the rule (2). The pulsations 
in the voltage on Fig. 10 are ascribed to tooth-frequency 
variations in the core flux. It is interesting to note that 
any third harmonics in the core flux of these machines 
will give shaft voltages of the same triple frequency 
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that the fundamental flux does, as four times poles 
over segments for the 38rd harmonic is 1 instead of 3, 
as for the fundamentals. 

In Figs. 12 and 18 are shown oscillograms of shaft 
voltage taken on two turbine generators with one-piece 
stator frames. Since in both cases the ratio-of four 
times segments to poles is an even integer, the rules 
previously laid down do not explain these shaft currents, 
except on the assumption that they are due to inequali- 
ties in the core joints. Evidently the fundamentals of 


Fic. 12—OsctnLoGraM OF SHAFT VOLTAGE 
Upper curve, voltage shaft to frame. Lower curve, voltage wave no 
load. 


these oscillograms are of line frequency, but the wave 
forms are extremely irregular. The reasons for these 
irregularities probably lie in the facts that the actual 
wave form of the alternator yoke flux is irregular, due 
to tooth pulsations, harmonics in the field flux, and 
saturation, and that the passage of this flux through so 
complicated a magnetic circuit as an annular steel core 
with irregular air gaps in it gives rise to a still more 
irregular m.m.f. wave form. If, however, all the 
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Fig. 13—OscinLoGraM or SHAFT VOLTAGE 
Upper curve, voltage, Phase 1-2. Middle curve, voltage, Phase 1-3. 
Lower curve, voltage, shaft to frame. 


joints in the cores had been uniform, no shaft current 
should have appeared no matter how irregular the flux 
wave form. 

It is the resultant m.m.f. acting around the per- 
iphery of the yoke that causes the circulating flux which 
links the shaft, and this resultant m. m. f., being the 
difference between two relatively large quantities, has a 
wave form that is more irregular the smaller its average 
value. The shaft voltages shown in Figs. 12 and 13 
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were actually quite small, so that their poor wave forms 
cannot be taken as an indication that the wave forms 
of the yoke fluxes were anything like as irregular as 
they are. 

In well designed machines all the important fluxes 
and currents should have closely sinusoidal wave forms, 
and so the wave forms of any large shaft voltages should 
be reasonably sinusoidal. Thus the excellent wave 
form shown in Fig. 11 is not entirely a matter of chance, 
but an indication of good design. This motor has 
nearly closed rotor slots and a good ratio of rotor to 
stator teeth so that only very small tooth-frequency 
pulsations occur in the yoke fluxes. Also, the wave 
form of its exciting m. m.f. is very nearly sinusoidal, 
its gap permeance is very uniform, and none of the 
magnetic paths are too highly saturated. Conse- 
quently the wave form of its yoke m. m.f. should be 
very good, as the oscillogram actually indicates. 

However, the irregularity of wave form of the three 
former shaft currents and the regularity of the latter are 
partly due to the differences in the voltage drops in the 
shaft circuit. In the turbine generator cases the volt- 
age was taken from shaft to frame, so that the oscillo- 
graph current had to return through the other (inacces- 
sible) bearing. In the induction motor cases the volt- 
age was taken across the shaft through metallic brushes, 
so that the irregular voltage drop across the bearing 
was avoided. In taking Fig. 10 one brush was on the 
outside of the revolving shaft, making a rather irregular 
contact, while in taking Fig. 11 the contacts were made 
by axially-applied brushes on the two exposed ends of 
the shaft. 


REMEDIES FOR SHAFT CURRENTS OF TYPE (C) 


Of course the first essentials in avoiding shaft currents 
are to banish the combinations of poles and joints 
indicated to be objectionable by (1) and (2), or as 
tabulated in the appended table, and in every case to 
make the clearances between yoke joints as small and as 
uniform as possible. 

Also, if the shaft and bearings are absolutely smooth 
and excessive speeds and bearing pressures are excluded, 
the oil films will act as effective insulators, and so 
damage to the bearings will be avoided. A large 
number of motors which are known to have triple- 
frequency voltages across the shaft of about one volt 
have been in successful operation for many years, so 
that small shaft currents are not necessarily dangerous. 
But any roughness on the shaft or excessive bearing 
pressure, will cause rubbing, which will allow the cur- 
rents to flow, and these currents will soon pit the bear- 
ings and so aggravate conditions as to in time destroy 
the bearing surfaces. 

The end play of the shaft will usually give inter- 
mittent metallic contact from one end of the shaft to 
the bearing lining, so that the fact that the oil films in 
the two bearings are electrically in series is of no 
importance in lessening the currents. The end play 
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explains the fact that frequently the voltage from shaft 
to ground will be zero on one end of the shaft and yet 
will be considerable on the other end. The presence of 
oil rings, which make metallic contact with the top of 
the shaft, affords a very convenient path for the shaft 
currents, and for this reason it will often be found that 
the first signs of bearing currents appear as scratches 
on the shaft under the oil rings. Thus permanent 
reliance can not always be placed on the oil film alone 
as an insulator. 

The standard method of avoiding the effects of shaft 
currents is simply to insulate the bearing pedestals from 
the bed plate, or the bearing lining from the end shield. 
Such methods form the simplest way of getting around 
the difficulty, but they are difficult of adoption on 
machines with end shield bearings, and they are always 
a source of trouble and expense. 

Several German patents have been taken out on 
other methods of avoiding these troubles. A common 
expedient is to place metallic brushes in contact with 
the ends of the shaft and connect them electrically to 
the frame, thus short-circuiting the bearings. But the 
contact drop of the brushes is so great that one-third 
to one-half the original current still flows through the 
bearings. To improve this condition an A. E.G. 
patent® proposes to connect the primary of a transformer 
across the brushes, the secondary being wound around 
the core of the machine. By proper arrangements the 
voltage applied across the brushes may be made to 
approximately oppose and cancel the line frequency 
component of the shaft voltage. 

Another patent® covers the case of a ring-wound coil 
encircling the stator yoke, this coil being fed with a line- 
frequency current of such a phase angle as to most 
nearly cancel the ampere turns set up by the joints. 
The current in this coil makes a circulating flux in the 
yoke which opposes the circulating flux set up by the 
dissymmetry of the magnetic circuit. This scheme 
affords a method of eliminating the line-frequency 
component of the shaft voltage but does not avoid the 
higher frequency currents shown in the oscillograms, 
Figs. 12 and 18. 

A third patent® covers the use of an iron collar encir- 
cling the shaft inside the bearings, which collar is wound 
with a ring winding. Application of a suitable line- 
frequency voltage to this coil sets up an alternating flux 
whose phase relation to the circulating flux in the yoke 
is adjusted to give the best cancellation. This scheme 
also completely cures the fundamental frequency com- 
ponent of the shaft voltage but does not remove the 
higher frequency components. None of the patented 
schemes mentioned would benefit in any way the higher 
frequency shaft currents such as shown in Fig. 10 and 
Fig. 11 and in fact the application would exaggerate the 
shaft currents in these cases. 

4. Reference No 6. 


5. Reference No. 5. 
6. Reference No. 5. 
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Liwschitz® has suggested the cutting of a notch or 
notches in the yoke in such a way as to add reluctance 
in the yoke paths that have lower than average reluc- 
tance and so bring all the reluctances up to the same 
level. The simple cutting of such notches in the finished 
yoke would be very objectionable on account of in- 
creased core losses. But a better result can be simply 
obtained by making butt joints in the punchings to 
balance the butt joints between sections in those cases 
where the desirable number of sections is such as to 
cause bearing currents with the given number of poles. 
For example, a two-section four-pole motor would now 
be built with butt joints between sections and lap joints 
elsewhere, and so would have shaft currents. By mak- 
ing two extra butt joints in the punchings halfway 
between the section joints, all poles would be made 
alike and so shaft currents would be eliminated. This 
assumes that all the four-butt joints could be made 
very closely alike. 
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Fig. 14—Corz Constructep with Orrspt SEGMENTS 


PREFERRED METHOD OF AVOIDING SHAFT CURRENTS | 
DUE TO SEGMENTS | 


The methods so far considered apply equally well to 
shaft currents due to sectional and segmental stators, 
but the methods involving the introduction of a bucking 
e.m. f. are of no use in the case of certain numbers of 
segments in both rotor and stator. If segments alone 
are the cause of trouble, as is most commonly the case, 
the best and altogether most desirable method of avoid- 
ing shaft currents is to use offset segments. 

For, if the segments are laid out as in Fig. 14 instead 
of as in Figs. 7, 8 and 9 with the dovetail tags (or 
notches) placed at the % and % points instead of the 
4 and 34 points as is usually the case, the core can 
be built up with four joints per segment instead of two, i 
and 34 of the full iron section at each joint instead of ; 
only 44. This will be accomplished by laying any 
single pair of layers of punchings with lap joints in the | 
usual way and then laying the next pair of layers upside | 
down, so that the new lap joints come midway between 
the first lap joints, as shown in Fig.14. Itisnot impor- 
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tant that the dovetail tags come exactly at thelxand 5 
points, but it is essential that each tag come opposite a 
slot or a tooth, so that slots in the turned over punch- 
ings will coincide with those in the other punchings. 

The usefulness of this scheme is somewhat limited by 
the fact that a blanking die with offset tags will seldom 
work with more than one number of slots per segment. 
If the tags are set at the and 5 points, the number 
of slots per segment must be a multiple of 4, as 12, 16, 
20 and 24. Thus one offset blanking die can be used 
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© Denotes combinations, seemingly the worst, where the above given ratio 
reduces to the odd integer 3. Shaft currents in each of these cases can 
be completely cured by offset segments. 


O Denotes a// other cases given in this table that can be completely 
cured by offset seqments. 


COMBINATIONS OF POLES AND SEGMENTS PRODUCING SHAFT CURRENTS- 
Fra. 15—Tasue or SHAFT CURRENT FREQUENCIES 


In any revolving electric machine, if the ratio of two times joints to poles 
expressed as a fraction reduced to its lowest terms has an odd number, N, 
for its numerator, shaft currents of N times line frequency will occur. By 
line frequency is meant the frequency of the magnetic flux in the jointed 
element of the machine. This table gives the values of N for various 
combinations of poles and joints. Combinations with which no shaft 
currents occur are indicated by dashes. 


with 20 and 24 teeth per segment but not with 21 and 
22. But the scheme can be used with any combination 
die. And, the use of this construction will probably 
reduce the yoke ampere turns and the core losses to a 
sufficient degree to make it worth considering for these 
reasons alone, regardless of the shaft current question. 
Transformer tests have shown that poorly made 
lap joints may increase the core loss by as much as 20 
per cent, while at average densities each lap joint re- 
quires as many ampere turns as 6 or 8 inches of the full- 
section part of the yoke. 
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A crude alternative to the use of offset segments is to 
punch ventilating holes in the primary yoke in such a 
way as to create additional reluctances midway be- 
tween the joints. These additional reluctances will 
offset the joint reluctances and so approximate the effect 
desired. This scheme of course increases the core loss 
and the yoke ampere turns, and so is not reeommended. 


TURNING SHAFT CURRENTS TO A USEFUL PURPOSE 


By constructing both stator and rotor of symmetrical 
segmental punchings with butt joints and considerable 
clearances, it would be readily possible to make a large 
part of the total yoke flux link the shaft. In this way 
shaft voltages could be produced equal to a fair per- 
centage of the volts per turn in the main winding, and 
relatively large currents could be drawn from the shaft 
at low voltages and with fairly good wave form. By 


sections 


making 2 x ie 


=1, 3 or 5, frequencies of 1, 3 or 5 
times line frequency could readily be produced. Of 
course the multiple frequencies would only be due to 
saturation and so this arrangement would be very in- 
efficient indeed if used asa power-frequency transformer. 

Thus a nearly standard induction motor construction 
could be used to produce large low-voltage single-phase 
currents at any frequency (2m — 1) times line frequency 
where m is any integer. Such a machine would have 
to deliver its current through brushes, and so would 
have some of the troubles of homopolar machines. 
Without proceeding to an extreme, an induction motor 
could be so constructed as to serve the dual purpose of 
rotating the shaft and also producing low-frequency 
currents. Of course, any such machine would have to 
have its bearings well insulated from the frame. 

As previously noted, these shaft currents could be as 
well produced with the rotor stationary, and therefore 
the motor construction with bearings and air gap is 
entirely unnecessary, if the sole object is the production 
of these shaft currents. Such a machine would simply 
be a static transformer giving a secondary frequency 
1, 3 or 5 times the primary frequency. If the frequency 
ratio is 1, the machine would be exactly equivalent to 
an ordinary transformer. If the secondary frequency 
is three or five times the primary frequency, due to 
proper choice of the segments, the machine is equivalent 
to a three or five-phase transformer of the usual type, 
with mesh-connected secondary. 

These ideas on the utilization of shaft currents are 
rather fanciful, and it is not probable that they will be 
practically developed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is concluded that the most important cause of 
shaft currents is the presence of some dissymmetry in 
the magnetic circuits of the rotor or stator core, which 
causes more flux to flow in one of the two parallel (right 
and left hand) paths than in the other, and so gives a 
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resultant flux linking the shaft. The most prominent 
causes of such dissymmetries are sectionalized frames 
and segmental punchings. All cases where such divi- 
sions of the yoke will cause excessive bearing currents 
can be predicted by means of rules (1) and (2) given 
above. But the use of any sections or segments at all 
will give rise to some shaft voltages, due to the impossi- 
bility of making all joints exactly alike. These second- 
ary shaft currents should not be harmful except in 
extremely high-speed machines like turbine alternators. 

The most effective methods of remedying bearing 
currents, other than insulating, are to punch holes in 
the yoke in the regions of low reluctance, thus raising 
all parts of the yoke to the same level of reluctance, or 
to create a separate flux linking the shaft and opposed 
to the flux produced by dissymmetry or to make use of 
offset segmental punchings. 

It is believed that the use of offset segmental punch- 
ings will effectively cure all ordinary cases of bearing 
currents in small induction motors, d-c. machines, 
converters and synchronous motors and, as offsetting 
the dovetails gives better core loss, lower yoke reluc- 
tance, and a more solid core construction, with very little 
expense or trouble (once the new dies are developed), 
it is reeommended that this scheme be adopted when- 
ever practicable. 
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Discussion 


W. F. Dawson: I can endorse one.point which Mr. Alger 
made, namely that shaft currents are often associated with high 
saturation in the stationary armature cores of synchronous 
generators. 

Some oscillograph records give the interesting information 
that the e.m.f. of shaft currents is greatly reduced as the 
generator voltage, and consequently the saturation of the arma- 
ture Gore, is reduced. 

My recollection is that we had approximately 5 volts potential 
at normal voltage and only 0.05 volts shaft potential with 50 
per cent armature voltage. 

We have built more than 2500 two-pole machines, of which less 
than 1 per cent have developed observable shaft currents, but 
on the other hand practically all of those that have given trouble 
should have been immune according to Mr. Alger’s formula and 
the tabulation given as Fig. 15. 

G. E. Luke: This is an interesting paper in that it describes 
a parasitic current or a loss which is peculiar in its effects. We 
are not interested in its effects on the performance or efficiency; 
we are interested in it solely due to its mechanical effects on the 
bearings. The bearing is a very simple part of the machine, 
but it is also a delicate part. A highly polished bearing will give 
a very low coefficient of friction. It is very important to reduce 
that to a low figure in high-speed machines. Any increase in 
the roughness of shaft will increase this coefficient and may cause 
bearing failure. 

There is one point not mentioned by the authors and that is 
in connection with ball bearings or roller bearings. Of course, 
these bearings are ordinarily not used in large machines, but I 
have heard it said that the question of stray currents is a very 
serious limitation to their use in large machines because the ball 
bearing is especially sensitive to any imperfection on the surface 
of the bearing or race. 

There is another point I would like to bring out, and that is: 
how did they measure the stray ‘currents in the bearing, except 
by the usual method of putting a shunt around the bearing and 
using an ammeter, insulating the pedestal and shunting the 
insulation? Do the authors have any other methods which they 
use for measuring the currents in the bearing when they have an 
unsymmetrical magnetic field? The method of insulation in a 
pedestal machine is easy, but when we come to a bracket machine, 
it is not so easy on account of mechanical difficulties. Do they 
have any suggestions there as regards the elimination of the stray 
currents? 

W. J. Foster: Last evening a designing engineer who 
has had a great deal of experience told me of a little telltale 
device that had been installed on some large generators of 
recent manufacture. It consisted in placing a low-voltage in- 
eandescent lamp across the insulation underneath the pedestal. 
The lamp stays lighted in varying degrees of intensity all the 
while, unless the insulation breaks down, and then it goes out. 
It is quite important that some such telltale device be installed, 
otherwise something may happen, such as I have seen on visiting 
plants, where after four or five years when a change in the manage- 
ment or a change in the operators has taken place, the insulation 
under the pedestal may be forgotten. In one ease, iron steps 
had been placed on the base resting against the pedestal thus 
short-circuiting the insulation. 
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F. D. Newbury: As the authors of the paper bring out, the 
major cause of shaft currents has been known for a long time. 
Ifremember very distinctly a memorandum that Mr. Lamme 
circulated, I think it was in 1908, emphasizing the fact that the 
dissymmetry of the magnetic circuit was one of the principal 
causes of shaft current and cautioning against the use of certain 
combinations of poles and segments. 


There is a possible inference from the paper that I hope will 
be avoided, that is the thought that insulation is, from this time 
on, to be frowned upon as an evidence of improper design. As 
Mr. Dawson brought out, there are cases in which results are 
difficult to predict, where, even with proper relations between 
poles and number of segments or between numbers of segments 
in the rotors and stators of induction motors, we do find shaft 
currents in spite of the proper relationship, and I think that all 
designers will continue to use bearing insulation as a precaution, 
even in those cases where shaft currents would not ordinarily 
be predicted. 


A. M. Perry: Ona trip through the Southeast about a year 
ago, I had the opportunity to observe a vertical-shaft water- 
wheel generator unit on which they had had considerable trouble 
with the bearings melting. They didn’t look into the cause of 
the trouble, but they did put slip-rings on the lower end 
and the upper end of the shaft and connected them to a 
ground so that there was a very low-resistance connection be- 
tween the shaft and what would correspond to the pedestal of 
the bearings. They told me that this method eliminated the 
trouble entirely. 


W. J. Foster: In line with Mr. Newbury’s remarks and Mr. 
Dawson’s, that there may be eases of shaft currents where they 
would not be expected in accordance with the theory on which 
this paper is based, I would like to have the authors, in closing, 
make a statement as to whether they rule out all other causes. 


Personally, from my own experience, I consider mechanical 
dissymmetry at the two ends of the shaft in certain eases as 
responsible,—for example, in a 12-pole vertical machine with a 
6-arm bracket at the top and no corresponding bracket under- 
neath; where shaft currents were much in evidence, it seemed to 
be perfectly natural to aseribe the reason to the stray flux cutting 
the arms synchron- 


As I understand the paper, it does not necessarily shut out 
other sources of trouble besides the particular relations of the 
segments in the core. 


E. A. Smith (by letter): Referring to the paper of Messrs. 
Alger and Sampson, I have noticed that a considerable number of 
the tests mentioned, have been treated in detail in some of the 
foreign societies’ publications in which a special study is being 
undertaken to eliminate stray shaft currents. Particularly in 
Germany the electrical manufacturing concerns are trying a 
method of insulating the bearing pedestals from the base of the 
machines. They have so far not been able to insulate the end 
shield bearings but they are employing a non-magnetic babbit 
lining and non-magnetic pedestal. 

No doubt in due time, by installing these non-magnetic babbit 
linings and by splitting the yokes as set forth in Messrs. Alger 
and Sampson’s paper these stray shaft currents will be very 
much eliminated. 
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Most of this trouble has been found in synchronous and 
induction machines, where, uneven air gaps were found to exist, 
but in a few cases where new machines were installed, the trouble 
was due entirely to the flux traveling along the shaft to the 
bearings. 

Tests were made in these cases and as far as could be observed, 
the only remedy would be for manufacturing concerns to investi- 
gate these conditions thoroughly and eliminate them as much as 
possible. 

P. L. Alger: We believe that certain irregularities in the 
construction of the core are inevitable and therefore that any 
machine will have some shaft current, even though it is very 
well constructed, if you measure it with a delicate enough 
instrument. Therefore, it is not desirable to remove the insula- 
tion from very large and important machines, even though it 
may be believed that they will have no shaft currents. But 
we do believe that a great many machines do not need any 
insulation, although they are now provided with it as a matter 
of standard practice; and also we believe that certain machines 
which now, because of their classification, have no insulation, 
would be better provided with it. 

I agree with Mr. Foster and Mr. Newbury, that it would be 
very undesirable to provoke a series of troubles with shaft 
currents by removing it, but I do think that operating men may 
profitably measure the shaft voltage in machines they have 
operating, and in those eases where it is not a vitally important, 
large, machine and where they find no shaft current by tests, 
they may with impunity take less care of the insulation. If 
enough experience is accumulated we may be able to make some 
progress in avoiding the troubles we now have. 

The question was asked how we measured the shaft current. 
We do that ordinarily by merely placing an ammeter between 
the two ends of the shaft. In that way we measure a current 
in parallel with the path through the bearings. But we believe 
that when the oil film is still intact and not damaged by any 
cause, that the current flowing through the bearings themselves 
is negligible in comparison with that which will flow through a 
short-cireuit path around the ends of the shaft. In those cases 
where we have had to insulate end-shield machines, we have 
done it by placing a band of insulation around the bearing itself, 
inside the bearing housing. In that way it is possible to make a 
satisfactory insulation, but it is very inconvenient to do, and if 
the bearing is removed it must be very carefully handled, so 
we do not wish to do that when it is possible to avoid it. 

This question of shaft currents is particularly important in 
machines built for ship propulsion, where space is valuable and 
where the presence of salt water and of various other pieces of 
apparatus makes it very difficult to insulate, and also where end 
shields are almost always used to save space. We therefore 
believe it particularly desirable to apply this theory to machines 
intended for ship propulsion. 

I will eall your attention to the fact that in this paper as 
printed, the figures have been misarranged. Fig. 7 should be 
Fig. 8; Fig. 9 should be Fig. 7 and Fig. 8 should be Fig. 9. 
Furthermore, the true Fig. 9; that is, the one that is called Fig. 
8 in the paper, has been turned through 90 degrees to the left, 
so that the top is now at the lefthand side. These figures are 
so much alike that it is hard to follow through the discussion 
without having the right titles. 
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Review of the Subject.—This paper is an extension to the 
author’s paper in Vo. XX XIX Pages 997 to 1047 on Eddy Current 
Losses in Armature Conductors. In this present paper additional 


formulas are given for the cases where transposed coils are used 
and also methods given for quickly estimating the increased loss due 
to eddy currents. 


HIS paper is a supplement to the one presented 
T by the author in the A. I. E. E. JoURNAL, Vol. 

XXXIX, Part I, for 1920. It is realized that the 
value of the formulas presented in this type of a paper 
depends upon their completeness and upon the simplic- 
ity of their application. Consequently, additional 
formulas have been added, covering types of windings 
neglected in the original paper, and an effort has been 
made to simplify the application of the formulas. An 
example has been worked through completely as an 
illustration, 


In the original paper, presented in Vol. XXXIX 
of the A. I. E. E. TRANSACTIONS, a summary of the 
- resuits were given between pages 1038 and 1045. This 
summary covered seven formulas for the calculations 
of the additional losses in the slot portion of a conductor 
for different groupings, and an additional formula for 
the loss outside of the slot portion. These seven 
formulas were designated A to G, inclusive, and occur 
on pages 1042 and 1048. They cover the usual winding 
combinations with coils wound ‘“‘straight up’ and 
“turned over,” as illustrated on page 1012. The short 
circuits between strands were limited, however, in 
location. For short circuit occurring at the end of 
one-half turn, formula B applied. For a short circuit 
at the end of each full turn, formula D and F applied, 
and when the short circuit occurred only at the start 
and finish of the coil, then formulas C, EH and G applied. 
With the above limitations, it is not possible to accu- 
rately determine the eddy current losses in a trans- 
posed multiple turn coil of the type using two coil sides 
per slot. 


The data in this paper give the formulas necessary 
to cover this latter case. The nomenclature followed 
in the original paper will be used in this one, but addi- 
tional terms will be employed where necessary. These 
additional terms will be explained at the time they are 
first used in the text. The formulas only will be given 
without going into their development which follows 
the outline previously laid down in detail. 

The six formulas necessary to cover all the usual 
winding combinations with strands short-circuited at 
one-half turn or each full turn, or at the end of any 
integral number of full turns, are given below. 

When conductors consist of solid bars and there are 
*Deceased 
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two coil sides per slot, formula A in Volume XX XIX 
applies. 

When conductors are stranded and the strands are 
short-circuited at the end of each half turn, and there 
are two coil sides per slot, rorennee Bin Volume XX XIX 
applies. 

When the coil is wound continuously straight up and 
there is one coil per slot with a short circuit between 
strands at the end of ¢ turns, the formula is 
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When the coil is turned over, and there are two coil 
sides per slot, with a short circuit between strands at 
the end of turns, the formula is 


m — 1 
“(es 
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When the coil is turned over, and there is one coil 
per slot, with a short circuit between strands at the end 
of turns, the formula is 

4 
R = n? (m*?/4] M, + [== | ™. +0, (V) 

The formula for the loss ratio in the end turns for any 

of the winding combinations above is given by 
ne — ie 
R= Op--——- > My/P dD (VI) 

The new symbols ner have the following mean- 
ings: ¢ is used to designate the number of turns in the 
coil without a short circuit. In general, this would be 
the number of turns in the coil as formed in manu- 
facture. 
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@ is used to designate the number of groups in a 
transposition. 6 can be any integral factor of the 
slots per pole per phase. m is previously used as the 
equivalent number of conductors in a slot carrying 
equal currents. From the definitions above, m = ¢ 0 
for one coil per slot windings, and m = 2 ¢ @ for two 
coil per slot windings. For example, a two-turn coil 
for a two-coil per slot winding, if transposed in five 
groups, would have a value of m = 20. A summary of 
the values given to the other symbols is shown on pages 
1040 and 1041 of volume XXXIX. 

In formula VI, r is used to indicate the ratio of a 
full turn to the embedded portion. KK is used for the 
coefficient of M, in that formula which covers the 
particular winding combination under investigation. 

The six formulas give the loss ratios for any usual 
winding combination for the embedded and end por- 
tions of the coils. The most common winding in this 
country is completely covered by formulas IV and VI. 

In investigating additional losses in armature coils 
caused by eddy currents, there are two things which it 
is desirable to know. The more important of the two 
is the amount of the excess where it has its greatest 
value. The average value for the entire coil is of sec- 
ondary importance. The principal purpose of eddy 
current investigation is to determine the probable 
temperature rise of the coil. The insulation to ground, 
or the coil insulation for a 13,200-volt coil is 0.2 of an 
inch or more in thickness, where mica is used for insu- 
lating. The expected temperature drop through such 
a wall for an average heat dissipation of 0.6 of a watt 
per square inch would be in the neighborhood of 40 
deg. cent. It is obvious, therefore, that any tempera- 
ture gradient within the wrapper is of secondary 
importance, and that an average temperature within 
the wrapper can be assumed without appreciable error. 
As a consequence, the formulas have been shown indi- 
cating the loss ratio for all strands within a ground 
wrapper. 

Formulas IV and VI cover the great majority of the 
windings in common use jn this country. The applica- 
tion of these formulas appears complicated; in fact, 
however, it is a relatively simple matter to apply 
them, provided a preliminary approximation is em- 
ployed. To illustrate, we will work out an example. 

Let it be assumed that it is desired to limit the eddy 
loss factor in the top coil of a slot to 1.35. Let us 
assume further that the following conditions obtain. 
Our winding is to be of the two-coil per slot turned over 


type. The machine is assumed to be three-phase, four 
poles, sixty cycles, and to have seventy-two slots. The 
copper depth total in a slot can be 4.5 inches. The 


width of copper is 0.5 of an inch and the width of the 
slot is 1 inch. Assume that the ratio of the coil length 
to the embedded portion is 2.3. The coils are to be 
three turns per coil, and are to lie in slots 1 and 15. 
The problem is to determine what winding combina- 


tion will conform to our condition, and limit the loss 
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factor in the top coil to 1.35 when the top coil carries 
currents in phase with those in the bottom coil. Also, 
to determine the loss factors for other parts of the coil, 
as follows: The factor for the top coil, when currents 
in the bottom coil are 60 degrees out of phase. The 
factor for the bottom coil and for the ends. And, 
finally, the factor for the whole winding as a unit. 
The preliminary approximation referred to consists in 
first simplifying formula IV and then tabulating the 
results for different values of mand n. It was shown in 
the original paper that for small values of ah say less 


(a h)* 
3 


than G8. that Mf. = rare [ 1/n? 


ne—1 (a h)* 
St Ain eile ir | 3 n'. 


Vol. XX XIX, page 1038. Introducing these values 
and omitting O, for the present, we find that formula 
4 could be written with (mn ah)‘asafactor. Three 
new formulas will be written, and their values will give, 
when added to O, the loss factor for the top coil side, 
for the bottom coil side, and for the end portion, 
respectively. One other change has been introduced 
in the formulas; that is, since mn ah is a factor, it 
can be given a definite value, say six and for any 
change, the incremental loss in excess of O, will vary 
as the fourth power of the changed value to six. The 
simplified equations are 

The incremental loss in excess of O; for a top coil 


386 mw—-1 \ 
mM n> re ) 


— 4/m? (1 + i )| (1) 


The loss factor in excess of O, for a bottom coil 


_ 36 [14+14641/6)(7>~) 


me n° 
~ 4/me (1 a9 “—)] (2) 


The loss factor in excess of O, for the end portion 


8 [146 + 1/6) (7) 


m? n? 


See TRANSACTIONS, 


[ 4 + 38cos6 + 1/4 (3 + 1/4) ( 


~4/n(1+ 75+) ] @ 


In simplifying the equations (1), (2) and (3), above, 
for our first approximation, it will be noticed that for a 
value of ¢ equal to 1, the loss increment is a maximum. 
Also, it will be noticed that if we neglect that term in 
our equations, which contains m as a factor, that with 
these two changes the equations are very simply writ- 
ten. It can also be shown that for small values of 
nah that O, is essentially equal to unity, 
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With these changes, a table can be given, covering 
the incremental loss in the top coil under its maximum 
condition for loss. In this table, the assumption has 
been made that r = 2, and that cos6 = 1. The table 
is plotted for various values of m, and for ” equal to 1, 
2 and 8, respectively. 


m 10 12 16 18 20 24 30 36 40 
factor 0.985 0.776 0.628 0.432 0.280 0.194 0.158 n=1 
factor 0. 81 0.270 0.222 0.174 0.121 0.078 0.054 0.043 n=2 
factor 0.355 0.247 0.140 0.110 0.090 0.063 0.040 0.028 0.023 n=3 


If we consider our problem, and assume that the 
copper temperature is known, say 100 deg. cent. total, 
then the calculation of @ will be derived as in the previ- 
ous paper, and would give a value of 1.88. The total 
copper depth was given as 4.5 inches, and this is equal 
tomnh. 4.5 X 1.838 = 8.25, and the values of the 
increment of the loss from the tables will be in the 
ratio of 3.58 for a coil 4.5 inches deep. Consequently, 
since the limit of the loss in the top coil was to be 1.35, 
the increment from the table will be 0.098, in order to 
keep the loss ratio to 1.35. In this connection, it is 
necessary to remember that there is a manufacturing 
limitation on the thickness of strands that can be 
handled; particularly, if mica tape is to be used to 
insulate the individual strands. A strand of 0.07 
inches is about the smallest that can be successfully 
handled. From our table, therefore, it is evident that 
m must be 18, and » must be 3, in order to keep the 
increment approximately 0 098. This gives us a 
strand of a thickness of 0.08385 inches. 


Having derived m and n from the approximation 
table, their values and the other factors given in our 
assumptions can be substituted in formulas (1), (2) 
and (3), for an accurate determination of the various 
loss factors. There are five factors to be determined: 
First, the loss in the top coil for cos 8 = 1; Second, the 
loss in the top coil for cos 6 = 0.5; . Third, 
the loss in the bottom coil; Fourth, the loss in the end 
portion; and Fifth, the mean factor for the whole 
winding. These factors can all be determined by 
substitution in formulas (1), (2) and (3), except the 
last one, which is a factor of the ratio of the end wind- 
ings to the embedded portion. The figures are given 
in the table below: 


Col. 1 Col. 2 
Top coil cos 6 = 1 Formula (1)........ 0.1005 0.3600 a 
Palit. Goss Basho a (Raa: 0.0783 0.28106 
Bot. coil & (Dose As = 0.0264 0.0946c 
End portion i ENer ek eae 0.0141 0.0505 d 
Factor for entire winding.............. 0.1185 


Column 2 is obtained from column 1 by multiplying 
by the factor 3.58. The loss increment for the whole 
winding can readily be obtained, as it is equal to 
3¢+3b+6c+15.6d divided by 27.6. 15.6 is 
obtained from (r— 1) X 2 X coils per pole and phase. 

To the above figures in column 2 we have to add the 
value O,. It is shown in the original paper how to 
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obtain this value, but an approximation, when mn ah 
is equal to 6, is given by 


dea ae mY [14+ 7] 


and for any other value of m n a h the increment of loss 
above unity is to be increased as the fourth power of 
the ratio of this value to 6. In our case, O, = 1.0025. 

It has been shown how relatively simple it is to 
predetermine the loss ratios in the different parts of a 
turned over two-coil per slot winding with transposi- 
tion. It is reeommended that any one who has occa- 
sion to use the approximation frequently will find it 
most convenient to plot his values on log-log paper. 
That is, on paper with logarithmic ruling for both or- 
dinates and abscissas. If this method is followed, the 
table becomes a series of straight lines for different 
values of n. 


One of the purposes in presenting a paper of this kind 
is to show that designing engineers are fully alive to 
the importance of theoretical investigations and the 
necessity of taking into consideration details in design 
which tend to improve the performance of their 
apparatus. This paper further illustrates how rela- 
tively simple it is to estimate accurately the effect of as 
complicated a phenomeon as the loss due to eddy 
currents in a stranded conductor. 


Discussion 


James Burke: With reference to Fig. 14 of the paper show- 
ing the offset segments, our company has used offset segments 
uniformly and continuously for 18 years in segmental punching 
machines and has not experienced any trouble from shaft 
currents. 

P. L. Alger and R. F. Franklin: In view of the addition of 
Mr. Gilman’s comprehensive papers to the already extensive 
literature on the eddy current losses in the conductors of large 
a-c. machines, it seems appropriate at this time to review the 
subject and describe the points of interest in the various articles 
from the point of view of a designing engineer. From this 
aspect, it is very desirable to be able to find in the shortest time 
and with the greatest accuracy and clearness what the eddy- 
current losses will be under any given conditions. Each of the 
articles that has appeared has features of particular value for 
the solution of certain problems, but most of them may be 
relatively inconvenient for use in the solution of any particular 
problem. 


The first article to treat the subject in a comprehensive way 
was that by A. B. Field in the 1905 A. I. E. E. Procnrprnes. 
In this article, the physical phenomena of eddy currents are 
very neatly presented, accurate formulas starting with the 
classical differential equation are developed for most of the 
standard cases, and some interesting side-lights on the use of 
approximate formulas for the losses and on the calculation of 
reactance are given. This article may still be regarded as the 
best comprehensive review of the whole subject, considering 
synchronous machines, induction motors, and d-c. apparatus. 

Mr. Gilman’s article in the 1920 A. I. E. E. Procrrepines 
treats the subject of large synchronous machines in much greater 
detail than Field’s article. In it are derived accurate formulas 
starting with the classical differential equation for the eddy 
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losses in special cases not considered by Field, such as the carrying 
of a single strand through the whole phase belt before clipping 
it to the other strands of the same conductor. The alternator 
designer will find in this article formulas for all windings in use 
at the present time except those in which twisted conductors 
are employed. However, Mr. Gilman does not preserve the 
physical view of the phenomena while carrying out the solution 
of the equations, which is so necessary to a clear understanding 
of the effects of changes in conditions from those directly 
considered. 

Mr. W. H. Taylor has published an extremely interesting 
article on the subject in the Journat of the I. E. E. for April, 
1920. He goes to the other extreme from Mr. Gilman by begin- 
ning with the physical viewpoint and building up the losses as a 
result of the summation of the effects of component eddy cur- 
rents due to each conductor separately. In this way he derives 
formulas in the form of infinite series, in which only the first 
term is ordinarily used. However, the accuracy of these formulas 
is entirely sufficient in all cases of alternator windings in which 
the losses are not so excessive as to be unreasonable. Taylor 
treats all the standard cases of alternator windings and several 
curious cases in addition. For example, he shows that a coil 
that is turned over at the connection end but is wound straight 
up at the other end would have a very small loss, if such a coil 
were mechanically feasible to make. On the whole, I believe 
that Taylor’s article is the best from the point of view of the 
designer of synchronous machines, as his formulas are the 
simplest (they require no curves or tables) and his presentation 
renders it easy to see the effects of whatever changes in the 
winding the designer may be able to imagine. Taylor also does 
not consider the twisted conductor of the Roebol type although 
he does treat the conductor that is turned over in the middle 
of the slot. 


The twisted conductor has been considered at some length 
by German and French writers. For example, Fleishmann has 
shown that the circulating-current loss in a conductor will be 
completely eliminated if every strand in it has the same r. m. s. 
height in the slot. However, the use of such twisted conductors 
requires that they be clipped at each end, and so precludes the 
use of a machine-wound coil. For this reason, as well as because 
the labor in making them is greatly in excess of that for a normal 
conductor and the space factor of the slots is reduced by their 
use, they have not been adopted in this country. Therefore, 
most of the continental literature on the question is of relatively 
little interest to American designers. 


The induction-motor designer is also interested in the question 
_ of eddy-current losses, since it is possible by exaggerating the 
eddy currents in the squirrel cage to obtain a greater starting 
torque per kv-a. than in the ordinary motor. Here, however, the 
losses are purposely made as large as possible, and so they fall 
outside the range of accuracy of Taylor’s formulas. Also the 
feasible types of conductor are widely different from those used 
in alternators which are discussed by Taylor and Gilman. 
Finally, it is necessary in this case to consider the reactance as 
well as the resistance, and none of the articles so far mentioned 
gives any adequate method for calculating the reactance. For 
these reasons I believe the induction-motor designer had best 
put all his energy into the study of the article by Prof. W. V. 
Lyon in the 1922 A. I. E. E. Procrrprinas. 


This article treats the whole subject of eddy currents by the 
vector method used by Kennelly and others in the solution of 
transmission-line problems. By this method the vector impe- 
dance of a conductor carrying alternating current is carried 
through the whole series of equations and found numerically, 
as a ratio to the d-c. resistance. This contrasts with the method 
followed by all the other writers in which the losses are separated 
from the reactive power at as early a stage as possible and 
thereafter they only are considered. While Lyon’s article does 
not give numerical results directly usable by the designer, he 
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does give methods and formulas which with a little further 
work can be put in a form to give accurate and complete values 
for the effective impedances of all kinds of squirrel-cage con- 
ductors. Thus this article is the most basic and comprehensive 
for use as the foundation of future work on the subject. 


M.S. Vallarta: Ina discussion on a paper by W. V. Lyon,! 
I presented certain results of an experimental investigation 
undertaken in the Research Division of the Electrical Engi- 
neering Department, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the purpose of which was to test the correctness of the premises 
on which Field’s? one-dimensional theory of skin-effect in arma- 
ture conductors is built up. As all resistance-ratio formulas 
given in the paper under discussion are based on this theory, 
a reexamination of its underlying assumptions in the light of 
recent developments does not appear superfluous. 

Perhaps the most fundamental and least evident of these 
assumptions is that the component of magnetic field strength 
parallel to the slot side vanishes everywhere within the cross- 
section of the conductor. In view of its importance, especial 
efforts were made in the course of the investigation already 
referred to in order to bring to light conclusive experimental 
evidence on this point, but in spite of them, the conclusion, 
stated in 1922, was: ‘‘No satisfactory proof of Field’s assumption 
of no component of field strength parallel to the slot side has 
been found.’’® Unexplained discrepancies, ranging from 2 to’ 
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5 per cent, were observed between calculated and measured 
resistance-ratios. Such discrepancies were believed to be due 
to the fact that the current density is not actually constant 
along planes parallel to the slot bottom, 7. e., that skin effect is 
not one-dimensional. The purpose of these lines is to show how 
far this two-dimensional skin effect may be expected to come 
into play and how it affects resistance-ratio formulas. 

In a recent paper, Steidinger* has examined the problem for 
the case of a single massive conductor which does not completely 
fill the slot and given formulas for the Joule loss. Weconsidera 
single massive rectangular conductor of width 2 b and height 2a 
embedded in a rectangular slot of width 2 B and height 2 A 
(Fig. 1). On its cross-section the current distribution is a 
function of x and y, that is, Field’s assumption of one-dimensional 
skin effect, in which the current density is a function of x only 
(2 = distance of current element from bottom of slot), is given 
up. The time variation of all electromagnetic quantities is 
assumed to be monoperiodic, as is done in Field’s theory and 
elsewhere in the literature. We therefore write: 

c = u (2, ye 


1. W. V. Lyon, ‘‘Heat Losses in Stranded Armature Conductors, ’ 


Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 41, p. 199, 1922. 
2. Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 24, p. 761, 1905. 
3. Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 41, p. 212, 1922. 
4. Archiv. fur Elektrotechnik, Vol. 12, p. 149, 1923. 
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where c is the current density at a point (x y) and wis the circular 
frequency of this current. wu (x y) is determined by Maxwell’ 
circuital equations: 


4a € oz) 
= E 
oii = (0 iS Ot ? 
hen OFL 
AXE =—-—-~— 
“F c Ot 
with A.H=0 eA.H=4r 


where H and £ are the magnetic and electric field strengths, 
o, €, w, the conductivity, permittivity and permeability, c is the 
velocity of light in free space, p the space electrical density,all 
expressed in absolute (Gaussian) units; and.Az, A. denote the 
operator’s curl and divergence, in Gibbs’ notation. Since skin 


re) i 
effect is assumed to be two-dimensional, at is an annihilator 
and the electric and magnetic field-strength components satisfy 
the equation—derived by curling from the two circuital equa- 
tions: 
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but, since in a metal the displacement current ae 
s 


is negligible compared with the conduction current, this reduces 
to: 
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Field’s® equation is obtained from this, provided the conductor 
completely fills the slot, by simply noticing that for one-dimen- 


‘ : re) 
sional skin effect —— =O and that in electromagnetic units 


Oy 
c = 1. 
A particular solution of this last equation is: 

u (x,y) = C cosh [x Vn? + 7 o& +B] cos (ny + y) 
where C, n, 8, y are arbitrary constants, which may be complex 
numbers. By symmetry u(+y) =u(—y), so y=0. n 
is determined by the condition equation obtained from the 
boundary conditions—continuity of the magnetic field—upon the 
plansy = — 6} y’ = dD’ 
ntan (nb) + Vn? + 7 (a* + B*) tan [b’ Vn? + 7 (ce? + 6?) = 0 
where b’ is the distance from slot side to conductor, (see Fig. 1). 
This equation has an infinite number of complex roots ne. 


Likewise, the constant 6 is determined by the boundary 
conditions at the top and bottom. There is a difficulty here 
because the boundary conditions at the top of the conductor 
are not definitely known. In an alternator, they would depend 
on the relative position of the slot with respect to the pole face. 
If we write the solution in the form: 


ie] 7 
C=Ad* FY Cp cosh [z V¥ ne? + 7 a2] cos (nz y) 
k=l 


there is another difficulty because the normal solutions are not 
orthogonal and hence the coefficients Cz cannot be determined 
by Fourier’s method. We shall not go into this here, but refer 
to Steidinger’s paper (1. ¢. p. 152) for details. In what follows, 
the argument is limited to the fundamental harmonic (k = 1). 
Assume that the conductor carries a total current 2 I e. 
The average over a cycle of the total heat loss in the conductor is 
O=4S viefdv 
p being the resistivity (p = 1/c) and the integral being taken 


5. This equation is also the starting point of Lyon’s and Gilman's 
papers. 
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through the volume of the conductor. Integrating, and again 
referring to Steidinger’s paper for details, we get: 


sinh 2 m; a + sin 2 ma | 
eosh 2 m; a — cos2 mi a 


g=RP| ma 


3 [ mss 


where RF is the ohmic resistance, m, = a ¥b/B and m2 
= a b'/B. The resistance ratio K is Q/R I? by definition. 


The function in parentheses is always greater than unity 
except for argument zero, when it becomes unity; it has been 
tabulated and plotted.® It is only when the conductor completely 
fills the slot (b’ = 0) that the above equation reduces to Field’s 
corresponding formula, which is derived also by Gilman, Lyon 
and others. It is only in this case that the resistance ratio, 
calculated by using one-dimensional skin-effect formulas, 
such as those given by Rogowski, Gilman, Lyon and others’ can 
be expected to agree with facts. This conclusion is wholly in 
accordance with experimental evidence available to date. 


In all practical cases, where the conductors do not completely 
fill the slot, the resistance ratio is greater than that calculated 
from one-dimensional formulas, such as given by Mr. Gilman 
in the paper under discussion. That the two-dimensional 
correction is usually negligible, but may easily become important 
is perhaps best shown by two illustrative examples. 


As a first instance, take the test coil used in our M. I. T. 
investigation. Its dimensions, assuming a massive conductor, 
are, 2b = 1.418 cm., 2a =3.58cem. The slot dimensions are, 
2B =1.905em., 2A =7.62cm. The conductor is assumed 
to be laid flat on the slot bottom, symmetrically with respect 
to its sides. Then b’ =0.24 cm., and from the above formulas, 
a = 1.671 cm. at 60 cycles for commercial copper and m2 
= 0.861 ¢m.. The correction due to two-dimensional skin 
effect [2nd parenthesis in formula (1)] is 1.03 approximately, 
whereas the measured value was 1.02. Too much worth cannot 
be attached to this check, first, on account of the special con- 
struction of the coil which largely eliminated two-dimensional 
skin effect, second, in view of the uncertainty in the elimination 
of the iron loss, and third in view of the smallness of the 
correction. 


sinh Emin. Sin Boab} (1) 


cosh 2 m2 b — cos 2 m2 b 


As a second example, take the generator quoted in Gilman’s 
paper under discussion. Here 2B = linch, 2b = 0.5 inch. 
So b’ = 0.634em. and my =1.182cm.~. The two-dimen- 
sional correction is here about 1.12. 

It should be carefully emphasized that the resistance-ratio 
formula (1) takes into account the fundamental harmonic only 
and that the two-dimensional skin-effsct theory of m conductors 
per slot has not yet been worked out. In this sense, the above 
examples are only illustrative. Judging from available experi- 
mental evidence, two-dimensional skin effect seems to be more 
effective for conductors near the top than for those near the 
bottom. It follows that care and judgment should be exercised 
by the designing engineer in the use of Gilman’s formula, par- 
ticularly in the ease of wide slots and highly insulated conductors. 


R. B. Williamson: About 17 years ago the subject of eddy- 
current losses in armature conductors was brought before the 
Institute in a paper by A. B. Field. Previous to this it was 
known in a general way that generators sometimes developed 
high temperatures in the windings for no well explained reason. 
Such temperatures were not due to lack of sufficient copper, 
because the apparent current density in the copper was in many 
of these cases quite low. Mr. Field’s paper showed that the 
excess heating was due to eddy currents and gave means for 


6. For instance by W. Rogowski in Archiv fur Elektrotechnik, Vol. 2, 
p. 97, 1913, also hy W. V. Lyon, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 40, p. 1361, 1921 
(Fig. 3). Notice that our mi is Gilman’s ‘a’ or 1/¥2j Lyons “a.” 

7. For instance Emde, Elektrotechnik und Maschinenbau, Vol. 40, p. 
301, 1922. Also, Mayer, Archiv. fur Elektrotechnik, Vol. 12, p. 349, 1923. 
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estimating the amount of such excessloss. This paper, however, 
gave the methods of estimating the loss for solid conductors 
only, or for those infinitely laminated. In windings as actually 
made, the lamination can only be partial, and Mr. Gilman’s 
previous paper presented before the Institute carried Mr. 
Field’s work further and showed how to estimate the eddy 
current loss for different arrangements of winding and various 
degrees of stranding of the conductor. The present paper 
takes up some additional cases not covered by the previous 
one, and the two papers taken together form a very complete 
treatment of the whole subject. It is not possible to build 
successful large generators without taking this eddy-current 
effect carefully into account and arranging the winding accord- 
ingly. Contributions such as these by Mr. Gilman, while on the 
face appearing highly theoretical, are of the greatest practical 
importance to the designer and will doubtless form a valuable 
reference on this subject for many years to come. 

S. L. Henderson: [ think it has been pretty well brought 
out today that Mr. Field’s article on eddy currents covered 
only two cases of conductors, namely, that of the solid conductor 
and that of the infinitely stranded conductor; obviously, only 
one practical case—the solid conductor. 

I happened to be associated with Mr. Gilman at the time he 
developed an eddy-current formula and assisted him with the 
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tests for checking the results of this formula, and while I am 
not entirely familiar with Mr. Taylor’s article or with the 
discussion of Mr. Vallarta on whether the case comes under the 
one-dimensional or the two-dimensional theory, this much I 
do know: That the tests we made checked within one per cent 
of our calculation, and it is obvious, therefore, that in view of 
the other features of design which are not accurately deter- 
minable, any formula that will give results within one per cent 
is acceptable. 

The comment was also made that Mr. Gilman’s formula 
appeared involved and required considerable effort to apply. 
Of course, my point of view may be warped inasmuch as I have 
been using this formula probably for four or five years, but with 
the formula and the curves IJ think it is possible to check the 
eddy-current loss in any armature conductor within ten minutes; 
probably five minutes in the average case. 


I think there was also a statement made that Field’s article 
would cover most of the cases. This might be true on small 
machines, but where the size gets beyond, say, 1000 or 2000 
ky-a., the conductors are stranded either twice or more times, 
and consequently it is necessary to be able to calculate the 
amount of eddy-current loss in the conductor, and it is only 
possible to do this with the aid of the formula as worked out by 
Mr. Gilman or possibly as stated by Mr. Taylor or Professor Lyon. 


‘Tooth Pulsation in Rotating Machines 


Bye: 


SPOONER 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
Research Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Review of the Subject.—1. An experimental method is 
presented of checking the magnitude of flux pulsations in the teeth 
of rotating machines where both members are slotted. The method 
consists in using metallic electrodes shaped like the teeth of a machine 
and an electrolyte or mercury to represent the air. Voltage is 
applied between the two members and the current through the tooth 
under consideration is measured. The magnitude of this current 
under different conditions is proportional to the magnitude of the 
flux which would flow under the analogous magnetic conditions. 

2. The test results are compared with the pulsation amplitudes 
as calculated by two methods. The test results are in general 
slightly lower than the calculated but the agreement is fairly good. 

3. It is believed that either of the above-mentioned methods can be 
used to calculate tooth pulsations without serious errors where 
saturation effects are not appreciable. These methods should be 
specially useful in determining which of two or more designs would 
be subject to the lesser pulsation losses. 

4. The effect of saturation in the iron is determined experimentally 
by making the ratio of the mercury to the electrode resistance small. 
This ratio corresponds to the magnetic permeability. The effect 
of the tooth resistance on the amplitude of the pulsation is calculated 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN the rotor and stator of a rotating machine 
are both slotted, high frequency flux pulsations 
are produced in the teeth which give rise to 

hysteresis and eddy-current losses. These losses may 
amount to a considerable percentage of the total core 
losses of the machine. In order to predetermine the 
magnitude of the losses and to reduce them to a 
minimum by proper design it is first necessary to be 
able to calculate the magnitude of the tooth pulsations. 
These pulsations are the result of local changes in the 
air-gap reluctance and are reduced by saturation 
effects in the iron of the teeth; namely, when the 
reluctance of the teeth is appreciable with respect to the 
reluctance of the air gap the tooth pulsations are less. 
Also the presence of short-circuited windings in the 
slots such as in the case of rotors of squirrel-cage 
induction motors or the damper windings of salient-pole 
machines tend to reduce these pulsations. These 
latter effects, namely, of short-circuited windings, will 
not be considered in this paper but it is hoped that at a 
later date we may deal with them also. 

There are various methods of estimating the 
magnitude of tooth pulsations but a discussion of these 
will be reserved until we have first described an 
experimental method which we have applied to this 
problem. It is a simple matter to measure the magni- 
tude of tooth pulsations in an existing machine and it 
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by assuming three resistances in series, namely, the stator and rotor 
tooth resistances and the air gap resistance. The calculated and 
test values check reasonably well. 

5. It is shown that the effect of saturation on pulsation amplitude 
for actual machines can not be calculated by adding directly the air 
gap and tooth reluctances due to the fact that the permeability of 
iron is not constant. In order to actually calculate the effect of 
saturation, it is necessary either to plot portions of the magnetization 
curve or to make use as we do of the incremental permeability values. 

6. The method described of allowing for saturation is too com- 
plicated for ordinary design calculations but is useful in giving 
a clearer picture of just what these effects are and could be success- 
fully used for special cases where the extra labor involved was 
warranted. 

7. These methods do not apply when short-circuited windings 
are present in the slots. It is hoped at a later date to consider this 
aspect of the problem. 

8. We believe it is possible by the use of the outlined methods 
below to calculate simple, reasonably reliable correction curves 
for saturation effects which may be used both for the case of uniform 
mean flux and for a sine distribution of the mean flux. 


has been done in several ways. For instance, we may 
place an exploring coil around the tooth in question, 
excite the core with direct current, reverse the direct 
current and note the deflection of a flux-meter or 
ballistic galvanometer connected to the exploring coil. 
Or we may slowly revolve the rotor and note the 
amplitude of the deflection of the fluxmeter. Again 
we may connect the exploring coil to an oscillograph 
and from the record with the rotor revolving determine 
the amplitude of pulsation by the following method 
due to Hoseason.2 If the ratio of the amplitude of 
the tooth-frequency voltage ripple to the fundamental- 
frequency voltage amplitude be divided by the ratio 
of the tooth frequency to the fundamental frequency 
we shall have the amplitude of tooth flux pulsation 
with reference to the fundamental flux. 


Hoseason has used another method, namely, to 
connect his tooth exploring coil to an electrostatic 
voltmeter, apply normal alternating voltage to the 
stator and obtain the maximum and minimum voltage 
readings when the rotor is revolved very slowly. 
Another method is one which we have used with a fair 
degree of accuracy, namely, simply to connect the 
tooth exploring coil to an a-c. voltmeter of the dynamo- 
meter type, excite the stator with direct current (full 
current in one phase and one-half reversed in the other 
two for a three-phase machine), and calculate the tooth 
pulsations from the readings, thus: 


E, = E, WV 1+(1/84+1/8n'*)P? (1) 
E, = total tooth voltage, 


2. Tooth Frequency Iron Losses in Slip Ring Induction 
Motors, D. B. Hoseason; Electrician Sept. 7, 1923. 
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E, = voltage as calculated from the fundamental 
frequency flux (no tooth pulsations) 

m = thenumber of teeth per pair of poles, 

P = flux pulsations based on the fundamental 


frequency flux. 

If the frequency is sufficiently high it is necessary to 
correct the dynamometer readings for the inductance 
error of the instrument. The above formula was 
developed by Dr. J. Slepian and is based on the as- 
sumption of a sine wave fundamental-frequency and 
tooth-frequency flux distribution. Any of these 
methods are satisfactory for completed machines but 
do not give us a means of predetermining the tooth 
pulsations for new apparatus. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


For a number of important investigations involving 
the determination of magnetic or electrical flux dis- 
tribution, an electrolytic method has been used in 
which the electrodes were shaped like the magnetic or 
conducting portions, and an electrolyte took the place 
of the air. The current is caused to flow from one 
electrode to another and will follow the same path in 
the electrolyte as a magnetic flux, for instance, would 
follow in the air when passing from one ferro-magnetic 
member to another. As previously used the electric 
field was explored in the electrolyte by means of a 
potentiometer or millivoltmeter arrangement and the 
equipotential lines plotted. The current or flux 
lines were of course obtained by plotting perpendicular 
to the equipotential lines. A similar method making 
use of templates cut from high-resistance sheet to 
simulate teeth and slots has been used very successfully 
by Douglas? and by Roeternik’. We believe this 
method was first suggested by Carter. As used by 
most investigators this method was capable of giving 
results corresponding to the condition of infinite 
permeability only. Roeternik simulated the condition 
of moderate permeabilities by using a comparatively 
low-resistance template for the iron portion and joined 
to this a high-resistance template for the air portion. 
These methods, while yielding quite accurate results, 
are very slow and tedious. 

It would have been possible to attack the problem 
by using the method of Hele-Shaw’, in which a viscous 
liquid is caused to flow through certain definite channels 
and the flow lines indicated by dyes introduced in the 
liquid in suitable manner. This is also a tedious 
process. 

For our work we have made use of a modification 


3. The Reluctance of Some Irregular Magnetic Fields. John 
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of the electrolytic method but have greatly simplified 
the experimental process by automatically integrating 
the current for maximum and minimum reluctance 
conditions. ‘The method is made clear by referring to 
Fig. 1. 

In order to determine experimentally the magnitude 
of the tooth pulsations, use was made of the analogy 
between the flow of electric currents and the distribution 
of magnetic flux. A set each of copper and brass 
blocks were machined from solid material having the 
dimension shown in Fig. 2. The thickness was 14 
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lin. 


inch (1.27 em.). A tray was filled with paraffin wax 
with an opening left large enough to take a set of blocks 
arranged as shown in Fig. 1. The sides of the opening 
are shown by the dotted lines. Electrical connections 
were made to the blocks as indicated. 

The principle of operation is as follows, tooth D 
being the one under test. It will be noted that block D 
is electrically separated from A in order that the current 
flowing into it may be measured. The openings 
between the blocks are filled with an electrolyte or 
mercury so that its level is just flush with the top of 
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the blocks. The blocks represent the iron teeth of a 
machine and the liquid represents the air. The ratio 
of the resistivity of the liquid to the resistivity of the 
block material gives the effective permeability. All we 
have to do then is to measure the current flowing into 
the block D for various conditions and this will be 
equivalent to the flux which will flow under the corre- 
sponding magnetic conditions, since the current corre- 
sponds to the flux and the voltage to themagnetomotive 
force. It will be seen that with the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 1, we have a maximum reluctance or 
resistance between tooth D and the teeth of the block B. 
Now if we remove block B and substitute block C 
(Fig. 2) we shall have the condition of minimum 
resistance. This change of blocks corresponds to a 
movement of the stator with respect to the rotor of 
one-half a slot pitch. The tests are made on the 
assumption of constant difference of magnetic potential 
between the stator and the rotor yokes and this corre- 
sponds to a constant electromotive force between 
points bande. 

The method of test was as follows. The block B 
was adjusted to the right or left (Fig. 1) to give a 
definite air gap between the stator and rotor blocks. 
The resistances R.and R; were adjusted until the 
galvanometer G showed no deflection. This means 
that tooth D and the teeth of A were at the same 
potential. Contact points a and d should really be at 
the left end of the teeth but it was thought better to 
put them as shown in order to allow the current in the 
tooth D to become uniform over the cross section. 
R, was next adjusted until the potentiometer connected 
to b and ¢ gave the desired voltage which was kept 
constant for one set of readings. The ammeter A was 
then read. The battery was then reversed, the 
resistances adjusted and the ammeter again read. 
This reversal was for the purpose of eliminating 
thermoelectric effects. The air gap was then changed 
and another set of readings of the ammeter obtained. 
After the required range of air gaps was covered, 
block B was removed, block C substituted and the 
tests repeated. The percentage pulsation was then 
obtained by dividing the difference between the two 
ammeter readings for a given air gap by the maximum 
ammeter reading. The maximum instead of the 
average was used since in general hysteresis losses can 
more easily be calculated on a basis of maximum flux. 
After completing a set of tests with tooth D, it was 
removed and H, F and G substituted and the tests 
repeated. These latter teeth gave results for partly 
closed rotor slots. This gives a construction which 
of course is not met in commercial machines but for 
the purpose of checking our calculated results this 
does not matter. 

If we use an electrolyte it will be seen that for all 
practical purposes its resistance is infinite with 
reference to the resistance of the copper or brass blocks. 
This will correspond then to the condition of moderate 
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and low inductions in the teeth in which the 
permeability of the iron is many times that of air. 

If, instead of an electrolyte, we use mercury with 
the copper blocks, for instance, we obtain a ratio of 
resistance of the copper to the mercury of approximately 
55.5, which will be equivalent to a permeability of this 
value. By using brass blocks and mercury we obtain 
an effective permeability of 13.6. 

With an electrolyte of course it was out of the 
question to use direct current so we went to a 500-cycle 
supply. In place of the galvanometer G, we used a 
telephone receiver and for the ammeter a thermo- 
electric instrument. Voltage was maintained constant 
by means of a Paul voltmeter placed outside of the 
ammeter A. Suitable corrections were made for the 
change in voltage due to the J R drop in the ammeter. 
The resistance R; was eliminated. 


TEST RESULTS 


Preliminary Tests. Instead of using metallic elec- 
trodes a much greater range of permeability could be 
obtained by using a higher resistance material and 
various electrolytes. This would have the advantage 
also that only one set of electrodes would be required. 
Accordingly we first made a set of electrodes of cast 
tellurium (silicon was also considered but was aban- 
doned due to the difficulty of machining and due to the 
difficulty of casting without blow holes). Tellurium 
has a resistivity of about 0.2 ohm-cm. which is the 
same order as that of high conductivity electrolytes. 
This would enable us to obtain effective permeabilities 
from the lowest values desired to the highest by 
simply varying the concentration of the electrolyte. 
Two difficulties were encountered. The first was the 
difficulty of making good electrical contacts with 
tellurium. This was overcome by coating the material 
where desired with copper by means of the Schoop 
spray. It was then possible to solder different parts 
together. The second and more serious difficulty 
was the fact that, no matter how carefully it was 
cleaned, the surface of the telluxium developed a much 
higher resistance than the average for the material. 
This means that the effective permeability could not be 
accurately determined. 

After abandoning the tellurium, electrodes were made 
of a special graphite material supplied by Mr. G. M. 
Little and having a specific resistance of about one ohm. 
This was open to the same surface-resistance objection 
as the tellurium although to a much less degree. 
Both materials give good results with higher resistance 
electrolytes but were not suitable for a study of the 
effect of permeability changes. 

Final Tests. With the copper and brass electrodes 
no serious difficulties were encountered. The tests 
under infinite permeability conditions were made with 
the copper electrodes and a strong copper sulfate 
solution. For the tests with the mercury bath the 
working surfaces of the electrodes were carefully 
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amalgamated. The top and bottom surfaces and the 
sides, except the working surfaces, were insulated with 
paraffin. Some precautions had to be taken against 


thermoelectric effects since the maximum currents - 


in tooth D were of the order of 15 amperes and the 
maximum voltage drop between b and ¢ only a fraction 
of a millivolt. Four air gaps were used for each set of 
blocks, namely, 0.04 in. (1.01 mm.), 0.081 in. 
(2.03 mm), 0.105 in. (3.8 mm.) and 0.180 in. (4.57 mm.). 

Typical test results are given in Figs. 3-6 plotted 
between per cent pulsation based on the maximum 
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current or flux and the air gap in inches. These curves 
are for infinite permeability. Fig. 7 shows the curve 
for tooth D and a permeability of 55.5, and Fig. 8 the 
corresponding curve for a permeability of 13.6. Fig. 
9 gives a comparison between the test and calculated 
_ values for an air gap of .04 in., (1.01 mm.) and various 
permeabilities. Fig. 10 gives similar results for an air 
gap of .180 in. (4.57mm.). Fig. 11 shows the relation 
between air gap and per cent pulsation of tooth D and 
_ the three permeability conditions. 
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METHOD OF CALCULATING PULSATIONS 


The tooth pulsations could doubtless be predicted 
quite accurately by the well-known graphical method 
of plotting the flux flow lines. A good recent example 
of the use of this method is given by Lehmann,‘ for 
checking the accuracy of his air gap reluctance formulas 
for the case of slotted rotors and stators. This method, 
however, is quite laborious. 
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A comparatively simple mathematical method which 
has frequently been used for air-gap reluctance calcu- 
lations is to assume that the air-flux paths follow 
straight lines and ares of circles. This method gives 
results when applied to the case of one smooth and one 
slotted member which check Carter’s more exact cal- 
culations very well. Still’? has recently used this 
method quite successfully in considering air gap 
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reluctances when saturation effects are present. Mr. 
E. B. Shand has used this method for deriving curves 
according to certain definite assumptions by means 
of which he is able very quickly to estimate the mag- 


6. Sur la Reluctancé de l’entrefer des Machines a Encoches 
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nitude of the tooth pulsations for the case of infinite 
permeability. His data are not yet published. 

Some time ago we devised formulas for calculating 
tooth pulsations making use of Carter’s fringing 
constants which apparently work very well. Hoseason® 
has recently suggested the use of such a method but 
did not go into details as to how to apply it. Our 
method is as follows. Referring to Fig. 12, suppose we 
calculate the effective width (¢.) of the stator and rotor 
teeth by using Carter’s fringing constants® and assume 
that all the flux crossing the air gap is confined to those 
widths and that it is of uniform density. Suppose that 
we also assume that the flux flows only over those por- 
tions of the effective tooth widths which happen to be 
opposite each other. Now by calculating the change in 
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tangential air gap widths opposite each other for the 
position of maximum and minimum reluctance, we can 
estimate the amount of the tooth pulsations. When 
Carter’s coefficients for the stator and rotor teeth have 
already been calculated for other purposes, the effect- 
ive width of the tooth may be obtained from the ratio 
\/g (= te) where X is the tooth pitch and g is the 
Carter coefficient. 

Referring now to Fig. 18 we have the four cases which 
are likely to occur in practise for induction motors. 
The stator tooth pulsations in per cent of the maximum 


8. Tooth Frequency Iron Losses in Slip Ring Induction 
Motors, D. B. Hoseason; Jlectrician, Sept. 7, 1923. 
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flux can almost always be calculated by the formula 
(open stator slots). 

P, = (2) 
There are four cases for the rotor teeth depending on 


the relative dimensions. These four cases are covered 
by the following formulas: 
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Fig. 9—Trst anp CALCULATED TootH PULSATIONS FOR VARI- 
ous TEETH AND PERMEABILITY AND AN Arr GAP or 0.04 INcHES 


Case 3 att 
:. tes 18 less than t., — As + tee 
P= eee (5) 
ter — Ne + ten t., is less than 2 \, — tes 
Case 4 
Natae, t., is greater than 2 X, — tes 
pe ee salt (6. 
ter — As + be t-ris less than \, + tes 
where, 


P, is the stator tooth pulsation in per cent of the maxi- 
mum tooth flux 

Py, Py, P,3 and P,, are the rotor tooth pulsations 
for the four cases. 

A. is the stator slot pitch 

A, is the rotor slot pitch 

tes is the effective stator tooth width 

tr is the effective rotor tooth width. 

Cases 1 and 2 are to be used when the rotor slot pitch 
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is less than the stator slot pitch and cases 3 and 4 
when the reverse is true. The conditions for the four 
eases are shown graphically in Fig. 13. If the rotor 
slot pitch becomes greater than covered by case 4, a 
fifth and sixth case, etc., may be added if necessary but 
the above four cases will cover practically all com- 
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mercial conditions. After the effective tooth widths 
are calculated it takes only a moment to determine 
which formula to use. 

These formulas do not give strictly correct results 
since they are based on assumptions which are not 
quite true. Their reliability will be discussed a little 
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later. Fig. 14 shows the sort of pulsation curves that 
are obtained by their use. It will be noted that when 
passing from one formula to the next the curves are 
discontinuous. Approximately true results will prob- 
ably be obtained by rounding off these curves at those 
positions. At the point of transition from one formula 
to the next, either formula will give the same result. 
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The calculation of curves of this kind will yield a 
number of interesting points, some of which have been 
mentioned by Hoseason.!® It should be noted that 
these formulas apply only to the case of infinite 
permeability. 


Comparison between Calculated and Test Results. By 
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referring to Figs. 3-10, it will be seen how the test 
values compare with the pulsations as calculated by the 
above-mentioned methods. It will be noted that in 
general the calculated results are slightly higher but 
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the shape of the curves checks Very well. We feel 
quite confident that the formulas when properly applied 
may be used without any very large errors when the 
inductions are sufficiently low so that saturation effects 
are negligible. 

Calculation of Saturation Effects. In order to calcu- 
late the effect of saturation on the pulsation values we 
made use of the following method, (see Fig. 15) which 
consists simply in adding the air-gap resistance to the 
tooth resistances. It was assumed that the specific 
resistance of the mereury was 1 and that the resistance 
of the electrode material was 1 divided by the perme- 
ability. It was also assumed that the vertical thick- 
ness was unity. The resistance of tooth D is then (Fig. 
15, position 1). 


(7) 


Position 2 


Fig. 15—SKetcH SHOwING Meruop or CALCULATING EFFECT 
or Tootu ReLuctrance 


where, 

d, is the effective length of the tooth 

t, is the tooth width 

wis the permeability (ratio of resistance of mercury 
to material of D) 

The resistance of tooth C or R; is similarly calculated. 

The effective resistance of the air gap might have been 

calculated in a variety of ways. It was actually cal- 

culated by using Carter’s coefficients. The effective 

tangential width of the air gap since tooth D is narrower 

than tooth C (position 1) is then, 


ter OF Ar/Gr 


ter = tr + fs, (see Gray p. 44) (8) 
d, is the slot pitch for A — D, and 
gr is the rotor tooth Carter coefficient. 
The effective resistance of the air gap is then, 
R, ==! 6/ ber (9) 


Position 2 for maximum reluctance is more complicated. 
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The equivalent resistances are indicated at the right 
(Fig. 15). It will be seen that the right and left halves 
of the diagram are alike so we can use one-half only for 
the calculations. 

FR, is the same as above 

Ry, is equal to R, for the particular case Bors considered 
R; is the same as above 

R; is obtained as follows, using the effective tooth width 

as calculated by Carter’s method mentioned above. 


6X2 


Rs i Yor ds =i bes 


(10) 
(see 11, case 1). 

In order to calculate R, or the effective air gap re- 
sistance between A» and B2, we have to determine the 
fringing for the two teeth and add this to the amount 
which the two teeth overlap, thus, (see Fig. 15, posi- 
tion 2). 


tes a ts 


A, = 5 (11) 
be wi by 
Ager ie (12) 
38; 3 Sr 
The overlap = ae A a OS aia) 
6 
R,= (14) 


Ai + Az + 0.187 


The equivalent resistance can now be calculated as 
indicated by Fig. 15. If now we assume that one volt 
is applied between the roots of the rotor and the roots 
of the stator teeth, then the maximum and minimum 
currents 2; and 7,’ in tooth D can be calculated as 
indicated and the pulsations would be proportional to 
these currents. In the case of teeth F and G where the 
resistance of the teeth has a larger influence on the 
results than in the case of D and E, the potential drop 
was taken between points a and c instead of.c and b. 
Under these conditions the tooth resistances were taken 
only from the point a down (34 in.) and a correction 
was made to take care of the resistance from point c 
to the roots of the B and C teeth. 

The calculated curves of Figs. 7-10 were obtained by 
the above method. 

Discussion of Results. Referring to Figs. 3-6, it will 
be seen that for infinite permeability the calculated 
results are in general somewhat higher than the test 
results and that the results as obtained by the use of 
Carter’s coefficients are somewhat closer to the true 
results than those obtained by the Shand method. 
The differences, however, are not large and due to 
other uncertainties in calculating iron losses are prob- 
ably quite accurate enough for estimating tooth pulsa- 
tions. The reason that the calculated losses using 
Carter’s coefficients are slightly high is probably due to 
the fact that uniform flux over certain distances is 
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assumed whereas in reality the flux does not terminate 
sharply but gradually shades off. It is surprising that 
the results check as well as they do. 

When saturation effects come in, namely, with the 
copper and brass blocks and mercury, the checks be- 
tween the calculated and test results are in general 
equally good. There are a few rather wide variations 
but these are due probably as much to testing errors 
as to inaccuracies in the method of calculation. At 
least the checks are close enough to show that the 
assumptions and methods are not in serious error. 
The testing for tooth G was specially difficult since the 
pulsations are small and an error of one per cent in 
reading the currents due to thermoelectric effects, an 
inaccuracy in setting the air gap or other causes would 
mean approximately a 10 per 
cent error in percentages. The 
apparatus was crude and the 
results could not be expected to 
check much better than they do. 

Referring to Fig. 10 an actual 
increase in percentages of pulsa- 
tion for the smaller permea- 
bility was noted both by test 
(a) and calculation. This was due 
to the certain peculiarities of 
the testing and probably would 
not occur in any commercial 
machine. 

Fig. 11 shows that for tooth 
D at least it is necessary for the 
permeability to be reduced to 
about 13 in order to reduce the 
pulsation percentage to one-half 
its value at infinite permea- 
bility. We shall discuss this 
further a little later. 
ae Saturation Effects in Actual 
fa Muruop.or Caucuts-achines. In order to caleu- 
ang Errect or Sarura- late the saturation effects in 

TIONON TooruPuusations the teeth of actual machines 
it would seem at first glance that 
it is simply necessary to add the reluctance of the teeth 
to thereluctance of theair-gap for the positions of maxi- 
mum and minimum air-gap reluctance, calculate the total 
change in reluctance due to the change in air-gap 
reluctance for the tooth under consideration and then 
take this difference as a measure of the tooth flux pul- 
sation. This procedure would be correct if the per- 
meability of iron were constant. Since this is not the 
case, however, the method is far from valid. Again 
from permeability curves on commercial sheet iron it 
may be seen that it is necessary to go to inductions 
of over 120 kilolines per sq. in. before we reach a 
permeability as low as 100. According to the data just 
reported (see Fig. 11) a permeability of even as low as 
50 does not very greatly affect the pulsation amplitude 
and yet we know from tests on actual machines that 


(b) M.M.F. 


(c) 
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saturation effects begin to be noted at tooth inductions 
of about 70 kilolines per sq. in. where the permeability 
may be several thousand, and at 120 kilolines these 
saturation effects are quite large. Thefollowinganaly- 
sis will make clear the reason why these saturation 
effects appear at such low flux densities and will also 
give a method of calculating them. 

Referring to Fig. 16c let us assume two teeth opposite 
each other having the dimensions as indicated. These 
dimensions may be in any desired units provided the 
units are all the same; d, is the effective length of the 
rotor tooth and is somewhat less than the actual length 
to take care of the wide tip which does not saturate: 
t.; is the effective tangential width of gap and is equal 
to t, (actual stator tooth width) plus Carter’s fringing 
constant times the stator slot width as above. Now 
referring to Fig. 16A the ordinate represents the total 
flux per tooth across the air gap and the abscissas the 
magnetomotive force necessary to force this flux 
through the various parts of the path from the root of 
a stator tooth to the root of a rotor tooth. The mag- 
netomotive force m is that necessary to force the flux 
across the air gap from one tooth to the other and is 
equal to the flux times the air-gap reluctance R« where 
the air-gap reluctance equals the radial air-gap width 
6 divided by the effective tangential air-gap width t,,; 
n is the magnetomotive force necessary to force the flux 
through the stator and rotor teeth and is equal to 
o X R;, where R; is the total tooth reluctance. The 
tooth reluctance must be calculated separately for a 
stator and rotor tooth and is equal to 

d 
MxXt 
d is the effective length of tooth, 
uw is the permeability corresponding to the maximum 
induction and ¢ is the width of the tooth. The sum of 
the reluctance for the two teeth gives Ry. 

Now referring to Fig. 164, suppose we assume some 
arbitrary flux and plot a point corresponding to this 
flux and to the magnetomotive force = ¢ fs. Draw 
a line from this point through the origin and call the 


(15) 


angle made by this line with the vertical a. Now the 
tangent of this angle is, 
ole 
? 3 mi) (16) 


and is proportional to the reluctance of the air gap. 
Similarly the tangent of the angle 6 is R,; and is pro- 
portional to the reluctance of the teeth. Suppose now 
we increase or decrease the flux ¢. The line making 
the angle a (air-gap reluctance) will simply be extended. 
If, however, we consider the line making the angle 6 
(tooth reluctance), when the flux is increased the line 
will not be extended but will follow a curve correspond- 
ing to the magnetization curve for the steel. In order 
to simplify this instead of plotting a magnetization 
curve, let us consider that the flux follows a straight 
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line, making the angle y with the vertical. This angle 
y is caleulated in the same way as the angle 6 except 
that we use the incremental permeability mwa‘! instead 
of the ordinary permeability. The incremental re- 


luctivity Ry, is the sum of — for the two teeth. 


MA X ty 

This simply means that we are assuming that over the 
range of inductions covered by the tooth pulsations the 
magnetization curve is a straight line which is the line 
connecting the two tips of a 
minor hysteresis loop, having 
the same flux amplitude as 
the tooth pulsations and 
whse upper tip corresponds 
to the maximum tooth induc- 
tion. 

Now if we combine the air 
gap and tooth reluctances we 
obtain a line making an 
angle @ with the vertical 
and the tangent of the angle 
will be Rs + R; and the 
tangent of the angle e will be Rs + R;,. 

Now referring to Fig. 16B the angle @ is the same 
as for 16A, namely, at the assumed flux the magnetomo- 
tive force equals Rs + R; where Rs is the mean reluc- 
tivity of the air gap. If now we calculate the tooth 
pulsations by the appropriate formula (8)-(6) and make 
R;’ one-half this per cent less than Rs and Rs” the same 
amount greater we may calculate the tangents of the 
angles 6’, 6”, e’, e”, as shown by Fig. 16. Now if we 
draw a vertical line through the point of intersection 
of the line of 6 and the assumed flux the length of this 
line A @ (Fig. 16B) between the lines of e’, and e” will 
be the flux pulsation or will give the per cent pulsation 
numerically if the maximum flux is assumed to be 100. 

In the above it is quite immaterial what the flux and 
magnetomotive force units are. In fact, it is perhaps 
convenient to make the tooth reluctance values equal 
simply to the tooth lengths in inches divided by the 
permeability and the tooth widths in inches. In 
order to make this analysis clearer a simple case will be 
assumed and the calculations gone through to illustrate 
the method. 


Example. Refer now to Fig. 17. 
ds = 6.25 stator (S,/6) 
gp = 2.5 rotor (S;/6) 


~— 1.25 in, > 


Fig. 17—Sxetcu or Teptu 
FOR ILLUSTRATING SATURA- 
TION Hrrect CALCULATIONS 


t= "0.905 

tr = 0.916 

P 1.25— .916 0 f lat 
i TT yoog te .868 (see formula 4) 


Now from the derivation of formula 4 for P,.wesee that 


11. Permeability. Thos. Spooner: A. I. E. E. Journat, 


January 1923. 
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t-s represents the maximum effective contact area of the 
two teeth. Then the mean area equals: 


0.905 X 0.368 
2 


The above is on the assumption of infinite length of 
punchings axially. 

This value 0.789 is ¢.. for Fig. 16c. Then, 

Bat =1031/02789 =O. 85— 

Now assume that the maximum tooth induction is 
110 kilolines per sq. in. on a sine wave basis and let 
us assume no stator tooth pulsations. Also let us 
assume that due to saturation effects the rotor tooth 
pulsation is only one-half the calculated value of .368 
or 0.184. This means that the true maximum rotor 
tooth induction will be 


0.905 — = 0.739 


oe = 121 kiloli 
jg Tees comms: 
and the minimum will be 98 kilolines. 
1 1* 


Now R; = = 0.0122 


295 X 0.625 * 295 X0.5 


0.030 


0.30 


0.25 0.025 


0.20 0.020 


0.010 


0.005 


0 
140 


20 40 60 0 100 120 
Bm -KILOLINES PER SQ.IN.-MAX.TIP OF DISPLACED LOOP 


Fie. 18S—Constants FoR INCREMENTAL PERMEABILITY CALCU- 


LATIONS 
ud = #m la + bX A B) 
(4m is the ordinary permeability corresponding to Bm) 


The permeability value of 295 is an average value for 
O H electrical sheet at B = 110 kilolines. 
Be elon i 
i = Ai ee ae oe | 
uw A = 115 (0.071) + 22 x 0.0068) = 25.4 (see Fig. 18)" 
(115 is the uw corresponding to 121 kilolines) 

*12. Effective Length of rotor tooth taken as 1 inch. 

13. Fig. 17 is derived from the data of Fig. 4, A. I. E. E. 
JOURNAL, p. 42, January 1923, but altered slightly at the high 
inductions to conform more closely to recent data and converted 
to English units. 
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1 1 


Fin = 95 4x 0.625 + 254 x05 7 9:148 
Rs! = 0.1/0.905 = 0.110 

0.1 
Ry’ = 0-175 


" = 0905 x 0.632 


Tan 6’ = 0.110 + 0.012 = 0.122 
: Tan @” = 0.175 + 0.012 = 0:187 
Tan e’ = 0.110 + 0.142 = 0.252 
Tan e” = 0.175 + 0.142 = 0.317 


0.20 
RELUCTIVITY 


0.10 0.15 0.30 


Fig. 19—Di1acram SHowine MetuHop or CALCULATING HFFECT 
OF SATURATION FOR TEETH oF Fie. 18 


p, 21128! 895 a99 220.4 
11.25 


Now referring to Fig. 19 for the vertical @ axis we 
may use any arbitrary scale we please but for con- 
venience suppose we divide it into ten divisions. On 
the horizontal axis we have the reluctivity scale cor- 
responding to the values as calculated above. On the 
line corresponding to the flux of 10 we plot the tangent 
6’ and 0” and the tangent e’ and e” or reluctivity values, 
giving the lines O — c, O— d,O — e and O — f, respect- 
ively. Now with a pair of triangles we transfer the 
lines O — e, O — f so that they pass through the points 
c and d, respectively. Now at the midpoint between 
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e and d, erect a perpendicular. The vertical distance 
between the points a and 6 gives the total flux pulsation 
in the teeth and divided by the maximum ¢ ordinate 
(point a) and multiplied by 100, gives the per cent flux 
pulsation or 20.4 as against 36.8 per cent if there had 
been no saturation effects. It will be noted that with- 
out taking into account the incremental permeability, 
the flux pulsation would be the difference between the 
line O — c, O— d or nearly double the corrected value 
as just stated.“ 

This correction for saturation applies only for the 
teeth in the position of maximum induction. In the 
case of an induction motor where the flux varies approxi- 
mately according to a sine wave, the saturation effects 
will be different for every flux value and this greatly 
complicates the correction. The actual use of this 
method is more difficult than indicated in the example 
due to the presence in commercial machines of tapered 
teeth, to appreciable leakage fluxes through the slots 
at high inductions and various other disturbing factors. 
We believe, however, that for careful machine design 
the method is valid and may be employed with con- 
fidence when the extra labor involved warrants its use. 
These pulsation calculations are correct only when 
short-circuited windings are not present. For the case 
of the squirrel-cage induction motor and the salient-pole 
machines with damper windings, corrections will be 
necessary for the counter-magnetomotive force of the 
short-circuited windings. 

We have calculated saturation correction curves 
based on different relative tooth widths, lengths and air 
gaps for the case of induction motors. These curves 
have not been adequately checked experimentally and 
will not be included here. We hope, however, that they 
will prove to be reasonably accurate and if they are, 
will make a ready method of correcting for saturation 
effects in wound rotor induction motors. 


14. If this calculated value had been much different from the 
assumed value of 18.4 per cent it might have been advisable to 
recalculate. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 280. 
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Review of the Subject.—Surfaces or pole-face losses are 
assumed to be governed by ten factors and the influence of each on 
the resulting losses is considered. After reviewing the work of the 
previous investigators an account is given of some rather extensive 
tests recently completed by the writers. These tests cover results 
obtained on an experimental salient pole machine and an experi- 
mental 3-phase induction motor. Data are given for various types 
and thicknesses of commercial sheet. 

For a given material and machine the surface losses are assumed 
to be a function of the air-gap induction, ratio of slot width to single 
air gap, tooth frequency and slot pitch or width. The laws of 


INTRODUCTION 


URFACE losses, or pole-face losses as they are some- 
S times called, are common to nearly all types of 
rotating machines in which at least one member is 
slotted. In many machines they are responsible for a 
very appreciable percentage of the total no-load losses. 
It is often very desirable to be able to calculate their 
magnitude with a reasonable degree of accuracy and it 
is sometimes well to know the best way in which to 
reduce them. 

It is the purpose of this paper to analyze as accurately 
as possible from the data which we have available the 
various factors affecting surface losses and to combine 
them into easily usable design formulas. 

We shall define surface losses as those hysteresis and 
eddy-current losses which occur. just below the surface 
of a magnetized smooth-core laminated material which 
is adjacent to a slotted member having a relative mo- 
tion with respect to the first member. One of the most 
familiar examples of pure surface losses is in the poles 
of salient-pole machines having no damper windings. 
When this first member is slotted as well as the second 
the losses of the former are increased due to the greater 
penetration of the pulsating flux and to the higher flux 
density. The losses due to high-frequency pulsations 
penetrating through the whole length of a tooth will be 
known as tooth-pulsation losses. A discussion of this 
latter type of loss is beyond the scope of this paper. 

There have been published a number of formulas for 
calculating pole-face or surface losses. Some of them 
have been based on theoretical considerations alone and 
some on empirical formulas derived from test data on 
experimental or commercial machines. Still others are 
based on theoretical considerations but the constants 
are derived from actual tests on machines. Some of 
these formulas are difficult to use due to their complica- 
tion; some are based on insufficient or inaccurate test 
data and some of the older ones applied to material 
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variation of surface losses with respect to these variables are deter] 
mined from experimental results and are shown to be im genera; 
exponential. The relation between hysteresis and eddy-curren 
losses and the effect of variations in thickness and resistivity of 
laminations is considered in some detail. 

Simple methods are given for applying these results to actual 
design problems which involve plotting the various functions on 
double log paper, a slide rule being then sufficient for all calculations. 

The appendix gives a description of a graphical method of 
separating the various types of core losses which exist in a polyphase 
induction motor. 


which is no longer in commercial use. Most of them 
either have not been verified by other observers or if 
they have, the constants are known to be in doubt, or 
erroneous. Finally, so far as we know, the experimental 
data which have been published do not show the rela- 
tive magnitude of the hysteresis and eddy-current com- 
ponents which leaves us in doubt as to the best choice 
of material with reference to thickness and magnetic 
quality to be used for pole shoes and for similar appli- 
cations. For these reasons and others to be mentioned 
later it was therefore thought worth while to make a 
rather thorough investigation of this subject with the 
idea of putting it on a simpler and more rational basis 
having in mind especially that it should be possible to 
predict the performance of any laminated material 
under these conditions of use from a knowledge of its 
fundamental electrical and magnetic characteristics 
just as we can predict the core loss of a transformer from 
an Epstein test on samples of the material entering into 
its construction. The experimental work is limited to 
the case of open slots only. 


FACTORS AFFECTING LOSSES 


In analyzing this problem we wish especially to 
acknowledge our debt to Adams and his collaborators 
for the aid received from their classic paper on “Pole 
Face Losses.” We have to a large extent followed the 
trail blazed by them and their predecessors. In con- 
sidering this problem we have taken into account the 
following factors. 

Air gap induction Bac 

Field form 

Ratio of slot width to single air gap q 
Tooth frequency f; 

Tooth pitch X or slot width c. 
Resistivity of material p. 

Thickness of individual laminations t. 
Hysteresis coefficient r. 


1. Adams, Lanier, Pope, Schooley. Trans. A. I. E. E., 
page 1133 (1909) 
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9. Insulation between laminations 
10. Effect of punching. 

Surface losses are a function of the flux density, the 
frequency of pulsation and the quantity of material 
involved as is the case for the simpler problem of the 
alternating-current transformer. The additional com- 
plications are due to four things: (1) the very appreciable 
departure of the pulsating wave form from that of a 
sine wave; (2) the rapid decrease in the amplitude of 
pulsations from the surface inward; (3) the fact that 
the high-frequency pulsating fluxes are superimposed 
on the fundamental-frequency flux variations (namely, 
we have a case of displaced unsymmetrical hysteresis 
loops which produce increased hysteresis losses over 
those caused by symmetrical hysteresis loops of the 
same amplitude of pulsation); (4) due to the high fre- 
quency of the tooth pulsations and to the thickness of 
material commonly used, skin effects become quite 
appreciable. 


Field Form 


—}_ ———_— —— ————-—— ———— 


Fig. 1—Hystreresis Loors with Fuar Top Fretp Form 


We have two general types of field form, 7. e., the flat 
top as given by a-salient-pole machine with uniform air 
gap and the sine as usually approximated in the induc- 
~ tionmotor. With chamfered poles we may have almost 
any form in between. The flat-top field form produces 
a major hysteresis loop in the smooth-core member and 
near the surface there is superimposed a series of un- 
symmetrical hysteresis loops as shown by Fig. 1. These 
minor loops are all of approximately the same amplitude 
for a given depth of penetration and occur at the tips 
of the major loops. As we penetrate deeper away from 
the air-gap surface these minor loops decrease rapidly in 
amplitude. For asine wave distribution of flux we have 
the following condition (see Fig. 2). Superimposed on 
the major loops are a series of minor loops changing in 
amplitude in proportion to the displacement from zero 
induction. 

The flux density is determined chiefly by the average 
air-gap induction Bac. Of course for a sine-wave flux 
distribution the maximum flux density is greater than 
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for a flat top distribution for the same average air-gap 
induction. The frequency f; or number of minor 
hysteresis loops is determined by the number of teeth 
which pass a given position per second. We have pre- 
ferred to use tooth frequency rather than air-gap 
velocity as is used by some of the previous investigators 
since it seems to correspond better to our habits of 
thought when considering alternating-current iron 
losses. It is also more convenient when considering 
surface losses in connection with tooth pulsation losses 
as must be done in the case of induction motors, for in- 
stance. The magnitude of the flux pulsations in the air 
gap is chiefly determined by the ratio of slot width to 
radial air gap (equals q). The depth of penetration of 
the pulsating fluxes is chiefly a function of the slot 
pitch \ or perhaps more accurately the slot width o. 

In other words, the first five items of the factors 
affecting losses give us a measure of the three fund- 
amental variables, induction, frequency and volume 
of material as previously outlined. 

In considering the quality of the material which for 
the transformer is determined by the Epstein or some 
similar test we must consider items 6, 7 and 8. The 
sixth item, resistivity of the material p determines, 
together with item 7, the thickness of laminations ¢, 
the eddy-current loss to be expected, assuming perfect 
insulation between laminations. It must be re- 
membered that these two factors also govern the skin 
effect as produced by the screening currents of Mr. 
Adams’ previously-mentioned paper. These effects 
can by no means be neglected for commercial lami- 
nated poles. Item 8, the hysteresis coefficient governs 
the hysteresis loss. This in turn is affected by the 
screening currents and by the amplitude of the dis- 
placement of the minor high-frequency hysteresis loops 
from the normal position. 2*4 Items9and 10; the insu- 
lation between laminations and the effect of punching, 
are incidental to the process of manufacture and will be 
considered in detail later. 

We shall make no attempt to derive theoretical 
formulas for surface losses but shall be content to com- 
bine the various factors by empirical means based on 
numerous tests to give a working formula. Due to the 
many variables, we believe that this is the only satis- 
factory mode of attack. We have, however, been 
guided by the able theoretical analyses of Rudenberg, 
Adams, Carter and others in separating and combining 
these various factors most effectively. 


PREVIOUS WORK 


We wish to discuss briefly the work of some of the 
most prominent of the previous investigators along this 


2. The Effect of Displaced Magnetic Pulsations on the 
Hysteresis Loss of Sheet Steel. L.W.Chubband Thos. Spooner, 
Trans. A. I. HE. EH. (1915) page 2671. 

3. The Unsymmetrical Hysteresis Loop, John D. Ball. 
Trans. A. I. E. E. (1915) page 2693. 

4. Tooth Frequency Losses in Rotating Machines, Thos. 
Spooner. A. I. E. E. Journat 1921, page 751. 
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line, pointing out some of the limitations of the various 
analyses. Much of the pioneer work was done by 
Rudenberg® and Potier,® in establishing a sound funda- 
mental theory on which to base and analyze the results 
of experimental work. Their original formulas, how- 
ever, were for solid poles which is beyond the scope of 
this paper. Their theoretical formulas for the magni- 
tude of pole-face losses in solid poles formed a basis for 
the laminated-pole formulas of Adams and others. 

Later Wall and Smith’ obtained some most interest- 
ing test results on pole-face losses for laminating mater- 
ial by an ingenious use of a special salient pole machine 
in which they measured the temperature of their poles 
after they had been subjected to surface loss conditions 
and then brought them to the same temperature with 
the machine unexcited by means of imbedded electrical 
heaters. The knownheaterinput gave a measure of the 
surface losses. Their pole-face-loss formulas are given 


Minor 
Loops 


Fig. 2—Hystreresis!\Loors Srinze-Wave Fietp Form 


a little later in comparison with others. As pointed out 
by Adams their pole-face-losses were in error due to the 
fact that because of an unfortunate relation of pole-face 
width and slot pitch high-frequency pulsations pene- 
trated through the whole stator core, thus giving in- 
correct results. 


Adams has probably given us the most complete and 
accurate surface-loss formulas at present available. He 
derived these formulas based on the work of Rudenberg 
and Potier as previously mentioned and then checked 
his formulas by means of a large number of tests on a 
special salient pole machine driven only by electrica 
means and fitted successively with several rotorsand sets 
of poles. The pole-face losses were segregated by test- 


5. Electrotechnische Zeitschrift, Vol. 26, page 181. (1905). 
6. LiIndustrie Electrique, 1905, page 35. 
7. Losses in Pole Shoes, Wall & Smith, I. E. E., Vol. 40, page 


577 (1907). 
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ing with the same poles set for various air gaps. His 
actual working formulas which were based on his 
theoretical formulas are really empirical. These will 
be given later. 

Mr. Lamme® derived a pole-face formula based on 
tests on a large number of commercial machines. His 
formula has the advantage that it is based on many tests 
on commercial machines rather than on a few tests ona 
single special machine and has the disadvantage that 
it is not based on all of the fundamental factors which 
affect surface losses and may therefore give inaccurate 
results on machines which depart much from the normal. 

Mr. Hanssen® by taking the test results for numerous 
induction motors calculated the fundamental-frequency 
losses, subtracted these from the test values and ob- 
tained constants for empirical curves between watts per 
square inch of surface and a factor, f, where 


BKS 
f= 8 P 100” where (1) 
B = maximum density in air gap, 
K = slot width, 
S = total number of teeth, 
6 = air gap, 
P = total number of poles. 


A different curve has to be used for each applied fre- 
quency. It is obvious that this formula gives simply 
mean values for the machines tested and includes both 
surface and tooth-pulsation losses, the surface losses 
being those obtained with a smooth-core rotor and the 
tooth-pulsation losses being the additional losses due to 
the presence of the rotor teeth. 

Carter! has derived surface-loss formulas from 
theoretical considerations only. Due to the complexity 
of the problem, however, it is probably impossible, at 
present any way, to derive an accurate solution for 
surface losses from theoretical considerations alone and 
that this is so can be shown by a comparison of Carter’s 
formulas with the known characteristic of surface losses 
as will be done later. Carter did one thing, however, 
which, so far as we know, had*not been attempted by 
anyone else; namely, he has derived a formula for the 
hysteresis loss as distinct from the eddy-current loss. 
Previous theoretical formulas have been based on eddy- 
current losses alone. 

Latour" has not, so far as we know, specifically 
attacked this problem of surface losses but he has 
recently derived some very valuable formulas for hy- 
steresis and eddy-current losses for laminated material 
where skin effect is appreciable. His work was in 
connection with radio frequencies but we have checked 


8. Electrical Engineering Papers, Iron Losses in Direct- 
Current Machines, by B. G. Lamme, page 487. 

9. Calculations of Iron Loss in Dynamo Electrical Machinery. 
I. E. Hanssen, Trans., A. I. EK. E., 1909. 

10. Pole Face Losses, W. Carter, I. HE. E. 1916, page 168. 

11. Notes on Losses in Sheet Steel at Radio Frequencies, 
Marius Latour, Institute of Radio Engineers, Feb. 1919, page 61. 
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his formulas experimentally for frequencies of a few 
hundred and thousand cycles per second and have found 
them to agree qualitatively very closely with the test 
results. They are very valuable in explaining some of 
the test data which we shall later discuss. 

Space does not permit of a resumé of the work of 
previous investigators so we shall have to be content to 
refer to their original articles and would specially recom- 
mend the discussion of damping and screening currents as 
given by Adams since he offers a very clear picture of the 
mechanism of surface losses. For laminated materials 
such as are used for commercial machines the damping 
currents may be neglected, namely, the depth of pene- 
tration of the pulsating flux is only slightly affected by 
tooth frequency and is determined almost completely 
by the dimensions of the slots, air gap, etc. The screen- 
ing currents, however, crowd the flux toward the sur- 
face of the individual laminations so that looking at a 
cross section of the laminations the flux near the air-gap 

-surface at any instant willbeas shownbyFig.3. Thisis 
the familiar skin effect and results in decreased eddy- 
current losses and corresponding increased hysteresis 
losses over those which would exist if the skin effect were 
inappreciable. Since the hysteresis loss is compara- 


t 


Fig. 3—Fiux DistRiBuTION 


EFFECT IN 
LAMINATIONS 


Dur to SKIN 


PLANE at Ricgur ANGLES TO PLANE OF 


tively a small percentage of the total surface losses, 
usually the net result of skin effect is a smaller loss than 
would occur if it were not present. 

The previously-mentioned investigators are not the 
only ones who have done valuable work along these lines 
but are the only ones whose work has been seriously 
considered in connection with our own investigation. 
These various formulas which are given below have all 
been reduced as far as possible to the same variables 
in order that they can be more readily compared. 

Adams (theoretical) 


S =3.3 X107aktp 32 yw? Bf, (2) 
Carter (theoretical) 

as i 2p 2 yl? (BY? fy (3a) 

is aces : 1/2 y-1/2 (n + nt Bi) (B1)16 f2+5 (3b) 
Dates 2 ops Phot 
Adams (empirical) 

S = K,B to 2.4 fi® qi-2 to 1.5 \1-05 (4) 


The different exponents correspond to different 
thicknesses of laminations. The first exponents cor- 
respond to 0.014 in. material and the last to 0.06 in. 
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Wall and Smith (empirical) 
iS = Ks Br1 fi qe® 
Lamme (empirical) 


(5) 


rhs K; 0 EH? 
a C;W.g L 


Se 


ray pang a a 
a0 


(6) 


(See page 8 for Hanssen’s formula). 
S = total surface loss per unit air-gap area. 
S, = the same except that it refers to eddy-current 


loss only. 

S;, = the same except that it refers to hysteresis loss 
only. 

a and k = constants depending on the relative slot, 


tooth and air gap dimensions. 

K,, Ks, K; = constants depending upon the thickness 
and magnetic and electrical quality of 
the material. 

thickness of the individual laminations. 

resistivity. 

mean permeability. 

average induction over the pole face. 

= amplitude of tooth pulsation (see Carter’ for the 

relation of B and B'). 

tooth frequency in cycles per second. 

= slot pitch. 

r and r’ are hysteresis coefficients; n’ takes care of 

the increased loss due to the displacement of the 

hysteresis loop from its normal position. 


weED 
Theat: Silfheoa) 


vs 
| 


— 
I 


slot width 
Tw LhS F single air gap 
@ = generated voltage. 
C; = field-form constant. 


W, = armature windings in series. 
L = width of poles. 
V_ = peripheral velocity. 


SCOPE OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Our experimental work was divided into two parts; 
(1) pole-face losses for salient pole machines; (2) 
surface losses for induction motors. The salient-pole 
losses were obtained on a special four-pole railway motor 
supplied with various sets of poles of different materials 
so arranged that the air gap could be varied at will. 
The induction-motor losses were obtained on a special 
induction motor provided with an open-slot stator 
and several rotors of the same material, but having 
different diameters. 

It might be stated here that no tests were made on 
solid pole material due to the fact that such poles are 
practically never used in modern machines except in 
the case of turbo-generators and for interpoles. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that solid poles have much 
higher losses and that the construction of laminated 
poles is generally cheaper. 


TEST APPARATUS 


Railway Motors. The salient pole machine was 
mounted on ball bearings and direct-connected by a 
flexible coupling to a small variable speed d-c. motor. 
The latter had ordinary sleeve bearings. Two arma- 
tures were provided for the railway motor having the 
following general dimensions. 


TABLE A 
Armature A. Armature B. 

TIGHT OtOP et. 7 eet este eae 9in 9 in. 
Henrthsss-eys. 1) Ree 7 in 7 in 
Number of slots (open).... 31 60 
Slot width at air gap...... 0.370 in 0.220 in 
Slot piteh at air gap....... 0.911 in 0.471 in 
DlOt Gepbhi cles oe See 1.184 in. 0 8in 


Neither armature had any vent ducts but armature 
A had three 5/8-in. band-wire slots 1/16in. deep. 
Armature B was smooth. There were no windings on 
the armatures except certain exploring coils to’ be 
mentioned later. Several sets of poles were constructed 
for this machine made of the following materials. 

0.125-in. Bessemer unenameled 


0.0625-in. “ enameled 
0.0281-in. e unenameled 
0.0281-in. se enameled 


0.0172-in. 0.9 per cent silicon unenameled 
0.0172-in.0.9 percent “ enameled 
These poles were shortened so that an adjustment of 
1/2 in. could be made in the air gap by means of shims. 
The pole dimensions are given by Fig. 4. 
Induction Motor. The induction-motor set con- 
sisted of a special ball-bearing induction motor direct- 
connected to a ball-bearing, adjustable-speed, d-c. 


motor. The latter was arranged to be driven by means 
of a storage battery. The general dimensions are as 
follows: 
TABLE B. 

Stator punchings........ OfD: = 19in= Ds = 14a ms 

en EO ro tee. ys cealoes: == anhalt 

Number of slots (open).. = 60 in. 

Slot width at air gap..... = 0.346 in. 

Slot pitch at air gap..... —> AO Ahi Briel 

IGP GOD bs. sae hts puke: r= eer Wea camer 0 


Rotor Punchings 


Diameter rotor No. 1 = 13 17/32 in. Single air gap (mils) = 31.5 
é SENG!) = 1391/2 ime OEY SUT ENE VENTA 
« EMeN Ove) Silent (16am. CEA eS eC at eat 2778 
3 INGER MBBS WiC mine Co tial Ne ata liege LOUIS 
PING Soa Lael ein, Se ok alee he 


The stator and rotor punchings were made of enameled 
0.0172, 0.9 per cent silicon sheet steel. All of the 
punchings were obtained from the same lot of steel. 
Special pains were taken to remove the burs from the 
punchings before enameling. The three-phase stator 
windings were arranged in 12 sections and could be 
connected for 110, 220 and 440 volts, 60 cycles and 4 
poles. Fractional-pitch windings were used so as to 
give an approximate sine-wave distribution of flux. 
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The rotors were supplied with a few small longitudinal 
slots in the surface 1/16 in. square. Suitable exploring 
coils were placed in these slots and brought out to slip 
rings. 

METHODS OF TEST 


Salient Pole Machine. The method of test consisted 
in placing a set of poles in the machine obtaining the 
friction and windage losses with no field current and 
then gradually increasing the field current and noting 
the increased input to the d-c. drive motor. These 
tests were repeated for various speeds and air gaps. 
By extrapolating the curves between loss and air gap 
to infinity air gap the magnitude of the pole-face losses 
was estimated. This was done for each set of poles as 
noted above. Of course, corrections were made for 
brush loss and J? R loss in the windings of the driving 
motor. The armature inductions of the machine under 
test were determined by means of exploring coils on the 
armature covering approximately a pole pitch. The 
terminals of these coils were brought out to slip rings 


Fie. 


4—Sa.LiENtT Pote PUNCHINGS 


and the voltages measured by means of an a-c. volt- 
meter. It was assumed that for a given voltage on this 
exploring coil and a given frequency that the fundamen- 
tal-frequency armature losses were a constant except 
as noted later. The total pole fluxes were determined 
ballistically by means of exploring coils surrounding 
the poles and connected to a fluxmeter. The air-gap 
inductions were obtained by dividing the total flux-per- _ 
pole by the gross area of the pole. Also readings were 
taken of the a-c. voltage generated in a coil wound on 
an armature tooth. This will be discussed more fully 
later. 

Pulsation Losses. In order to find out whether a 
pulsation of the total flux existed through the poles and 
frames of sufficient magnitude to cause any appreciable 
iron loss, which would appear as pole-face losses, the 
following special test was made: A single turn of wire 
was placed around a pole and connected to an oscillo- 
graph that had been previously calibrated. By this 
means it was found that for a 0.100-in. air gap and an 
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air gap induction of approximately 55 kilolines per sq. 
in. the pulsating fluxes were entirely negligible. 

The method of test has the advantage over the 
method of direct electrical drive in that there are no 
I R drops in the machine under test to be observed and 
no eddy-current losses in the copper. Also there are 
no flux distortions due to armature current. There is 
of course the disadvantage that we have greater wind- 
age and friction losses due to the extra armature and 
bearings and also the losses in the drive motor. More- 
over, the particular drive motor we were using did not 
have ball bearings although the main motor under tests 
did. It would have been preferable if both machines 
had been fitted with ball bearings. However, the con- 
ditions of test were so well controlled that results could 
be duplicated very closely from day to day and differ- 
ences of 2 watts from one time to another could readily 
be detected. 


Induction Motor. Two methods of test were used for 
determining the induction motor losses. 


1. Three-phase alternating current was applied to 
the stator, the rotor driven at various speeds below 
and above synchronism and the a-c. and d-c. inputs 
noted. 


2. Direct current of a certain value was applied to 
one phase of the stator with one-half this current re- 
versed in the other two phases. The rotor was then 
driven by the d-c. motor and the input to this motor 
noted for various speeds and stator excitations. 


In both cases the input to the d-c. motor was observed 
for each speed without stator excitation. This con- 
sisted of friction, windage and losses in the d-c. drive 
motor. When the load was increased, the armature 
voltage of the d-c. drive motor was kept constant and the 
usual corrections made for the increased brush and I? R 
losses. 


The a-c. supply was obtained from a three-phase, 
440-volt generator connected directly to the stator of 
the induction motor through suitable switching appara- 
tus. The supply voltage was varied by altering the 
field of the a-c. generator. The a-c. generator was 
direct-connected to a d-c. drive motor and the a-c. 
supply frequency was adjusted by varying the field of 
this motor. For method 1, the a-c. input to the test 
motor was measured by means of a single-phase pre- 
cision wattmeter introduced successively into the three 
phases. The potential circuit of the wattmeter was 
connected between the line and the motor neutral and 
was automatically shifted from one line to the next 
when its current coil was shifted. The a-c. input to the 
induction motor was equal to the sum of the three watt- 
meter readings. These meter readings included the 
losses in the voltmeter and shunt circuit of the watt- 
meter. These instrument losses together with the 
I? R losses of the induction motor windings were sub- 
tracted from the sum of the wattmeter readings to give 
the net input. 
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For both methods of test the losses were based on 
average air-gap induction as determined by a pole pitch 
coil placed in the small slots on the surface of the rotor. 
This coil was connected through slip rings to a rotating 
commutator and d-c. voltmeter. For method 1, the 
rotor was held stationary in various positions and the 
a-c. stator voltage varied. The maximum readings 
of the d-c. voltmeter gave a measure of the average air- 
gap induction. The different positions of the armature 
were necessary due to an appreciable eccentricity be- 
tween the rotor and the stator. For method 2, the 
rotor was revolved at 1800 rev. per min. and the average 
air-gap induction calculated as before from the readings 
of the d-c. voltmeter. For one rotor the a-c. values with 
d-c. excitation were checked by ballistic results obtained 
with the same rotor coil connected to a fluxmeter and 
the readings noted when the rotor was slowly revolved. 
As a matter of interest the d-c. field form was obtained 
ballistically by means of a coil placed in two rotor slots 
0.2in. apart. This coil was placed opposite a tooth, the 
d-c. exciting current reversed and the deflection of a 
ballistic galvanometer connected to the coil noted. 
This was done for each tooth giving the flux density 
opposite the tooth. Data were also obtained with the 
coil opposite the slots. Similar data were obtained by 
means of an oscillograph connected to a pole pitch coil 
or a radial coil with the stator excited by d-c. and the 
rotor revolved. These tests will be discussed in greater 
detail later. 

In order to separate the various losses of method 1 
(a-c. applied to the stator) an approximate method was 
developed as follows: A definite three-phase voltage was 
applied to the stator and the rotor revolved at various 
speeds below and above synchronism. The a-c. and 
d-c. inputs were noted, the results corrected for friction, 
windage, J? R losses, etc. and then plotted. From the 
characteristics of the resulting curves plotted between 
input and rotor speed, the fundamental-frequency 
stator and rotor iron losses could be calculated and sub- 
tracted from the total input, thus leaving the surface 
losses. This method is described in detail in Appen- 
dix sl2 

For method 2, (d-c. excitation) we have present no 
stator losses but only the rotor losses. After subtract- 
ing the friction and windage losses in the d-c. drive 
motor, the remaining losses as determined at 600, 1200 
and 1800 rev. per min. for the five rotors having different 
diameters were plotted against air gap and the results 
extrapolated to infinity air gap. Assuming that the 
fundamental-frequency losses for all of the rotors were 
identical, the difference between these extrapolated 
values and the total rotor losses equalled the tooth- 
pulsation losses. This assumption is correct with a 
small adjustment for the different size of rotors except 
as the tooth pulsation losses may affect the fundamental- 
frequency losses and as the rotor losses may be affected 
by burs, difference in stacking pressure, etc. for the 
different rotors. There should be no appreciable 
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difference in materials as the rotors were all punched 
from the same lot of steel. 

The a-c. method of test has the advantage that a 
separation of losses may be made with a single rotor and 
air gap. There is the disadvantage, however, that the 
testing methods are complicated; the method of calcu- 
lation is somewhat tedious and the surface losses them- 
selves are in general only a small portion of the total 
losses, thus requiring great accuracy of measurement. 
The d-c. method has the advantage of simplicity of 
measurement and calculation with the surface losses 
representing a considerable proportion of the total losses 
but has the disadvantage of requiring several rotors or 
some other means of varying the air gap and when 
several rotors are used the uncertainty as to the amount 
of the fundamental-frequency losses for the various 
rotors. 

TEST RESULTS 


Salient Pole Machine. After obtaining the pole-face 
loss results by the method outlined above the losses were 
plotted on double-log paper against each of the four 
variables B,., f:, qg and \, where 


B,, = air gap induction, 
fi = tooth frequency, 
q = ratio of slot width to air gap, 


ON = tooth pitch. 

From the average slope of the curves the mean exponent 
for each variable was determined. In general, these 
functions gave approximately straight lines, indicating 
that the variations were truly exponential except for the 
values of g. As will be noted later the ratio of variation 
of q varies, decreasing as q increases. Of course, these 
various functions are not altogether independent of 
each other but for a first approximation they may be 
considered to be so. In fact, the dependence of one 
function upon another is surprisingly small. It is 
obviously impossible to reproduce even a small part of 
these curves here but the exponential values may be 
summarized as follows: 


TABLE C. 
Exponents 
Material | Bac St q Xr 
Ad GAINES Ach ete niet c 2.2 Oe 1 ag sae | 
0.0281 Bessemer..... 2.4 LG 2.45) 1.3 
0.0625 ae 2.6 16 2.2 1.3 
0.125 ¥ 3.1 200 2.3 1.3 
Range of variables: Bag = 25 -60 kilolines per sq. in. 
f;, =600-1800 cycles. 
q = 2.2-4.1 


X =0.471-0.911 inches. 


From this information we may therefore write the 
surface loss equation for 0.0625 Bessemer, for instance, 
as follows: 

W, =kKx B.,?* fa q?2 1:3 (7) 
This is quite similar to the formulas used by Adams. 
Such an equation will give a good estimate of pole-face 
losses over a considerable range of the several variables, 
but it is not in convenient form to use. 

Derived Design Curves. We therefore suggest that 
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the variables be plotted on double-log paper, thus 
greatly facilitating their use. For instance, see Fig. 7. 
In order to draw such a set of curves let us assume that 
the surface loss for the following conditions equals 1.2 
watts per sq. in. of the surface: 


B,, = 49.5 kilolines per sq. in. 
f: = 500 cycles per second 

gq, . = 2,85 

po agee— 04 Tom yg 


Now place a point at an ordinate of 1 and an abscissa 
of 49.5 and draw a straight line having a slope of 2.6. 
This gives the B,, function. Similarly place a point 
at an ordinate of 1 and an abscissa, say, of 500 and draw 
a line having a slope of 1.6. This gives the frequency 
function. Similarly the q and ) functions may be 
drawn. Finally the known loss of 1.2 watts per sq. in. 
give the constant of the equation and we have 

We= 2 < Kae XK, XK Kae x Ka (8) 
where the K factors signify the respective ordinates for 


2.0! 


0.1 1.0 10 
Fic. 5—Surrace-Loss CaucuLaTion Curves For 0.0172 
IN., 0.9 Pur Cunt Srticon STEEL 

Ws = 0.20 Kgac x Ky, x Ry 


any desired value of B,., f, q and \ as read from the 
curves. , 

If desired the constant 1.2 miay be eliminated by 
placing the reference point for one of the curves at an 
ordinate of 1.2 instead of 1. Similarly if the curves do 
not fit well on the sheet or overlap they may be shifted 
up or down at will and the constants changed accord- 
ingly. Or if one curve is shifted upand another shifted 
down an equal amount, no change in the constant need 
to be made. 

Figs. 5-8 give the calculation curves for 0.0172 
0.9 per cent silicon sheet, 0.0281, 0625 and 0.125 
Bessemer sheet steel, respectively. These are all placed 
on the same basis so that for the reference conditions 
the constant of each equation is proportional to the 
actual surface losses for each class of material. 

It will be noted that the g curves go to much higher 
values than were covered by the test results. These 
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curves were extrapolated from the induction-motor data 
and from test data by other observers. It is obvious 
that q can not have a constant exponent since as the 
air gap approaches.zero, g approaches infinity while the 
pole-face losses approach a constant value. Therefore 
the exponent of q would actually begin to decrease if q 
were taken sufficiently large. We believe that the 
curves as shown are a very fair estimate of the way in 
which the pole-face losses actually vary with q. 


0.1 1.0 10 
Fia. 6—Surrace-Loss CaLcuLATION CURVES FOR 
0.0281-1In. BessEMER STEEL 
Ws = 0.56 Kgac x Ky, x Ky 


0.1 1.0 10 
Fig. 7—Surracz-Loss CAancuLaTION CURVES FOR 
0.0625-1n. BEssSEMER STEEL 
We. = 1.2 Kegac x Kj, x Ky 


Separation of Hysteresis and Eddy-Current Losses. 
It is obvious that if we wish to estimate the effect of 
changes in the magnetic quality of the materials enter- 
ing into our poles, it is necessary to know the relation 
between the hysteresis and eddy-current coponents. 
In order to make an estimate of the relative values of 
these two components the pole-face losses for a given 
set of poles were reduced to watts/cycle and the results 
plotted against frequency. Fig. 9 gives a typical set of 
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data. The intercepts on the vertical axis give a measure 
of the hysteresis components. In spite of the fact that 
in general there is present an appreciable skin effect 
causing the curves to be concave downward the extra- 
polation to zero frequency can be made fairly accurately. 


0.1 1.0 10 
Fia. 8—Surrace-Loss CancuLaTioNn CuRVES FOR 
0.125-1In. BEsSSEMER STEEL 
Ws =2.6 Kaag X Ky, X Ky 
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WATTS PER SQUARE INCH PER CYCLE x 10° 


800 1200 1600 2000 
TOOTH FREQUENCY 


2400 2800 


Fig. 9—Surrace-Loss in Warrs-per-Cycty AGAINST 
Frequency For 0.0625-1n. Bessemer STEEL, SHOWING 
Reiation Berwenn Hysteresis anp Eppy Lossrs 

: qq) =1431) in, 
» = 0.47 in. 


The skin effect causes the hysteresis losses to increase 
somewhat faster than the first power of the frequency 
and the eddy-current losses to increase somewhat more 
slowly than the square of the frequency. This will 
be discussed in greater detail later. 
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From similar curves to those shown ijn Fig. 9 we have 
obtained the following average results for the relative 
hysteresis and eddy-current losses. 


TABLE D. 

Total 

loss Per cent 

watts | Hystere-|Per cent 

Material sq. /in. sis Eddy 

0.0172 M. A, q =4.2 \} =0.471| 0.385 25 75 
0.0281 Bess. (enameled) q =3.7 X =0.912] 1.30 AT 53 
0.0281 “ (unenameled) q =3.7 \ =0.912] 1.68 31 69 
0.0625 Mg bs q =3.7 dX = 0.912) 3.7 35 65 
0.0625 eF q =3.0 > =0.471} 1.0 26 74 
0.0625 és q =4.1 X =0.471) 1.9 35 65 
0.125 q =3.7 > =0.912| 8.1 20 80 


In all cases Bac = 45 and f, = 1000. 


Effect of Gage. In order to study the effect of gage, 
Fig. 10 has been plotted. This shows the relation be- 
tween surface losses and thickness of individual lami- 
nations for various gages of Bessemer sheet steel and for 
various air-gap inductions. The points at zero thick- 
ness were obtained by the previously explained multiple- 
frequency method of separation, assuming that the zero 
thickness losses equal the zero frequency losses for the 
0.0281 material. This is not strictly correct but the 


WATTS PER SQUARE INCH 


0.08 
THICKNESS IN INCHES 


0 0.02 0.04 0.12 0.16 


Fic. 10—RELATION BETWEEN SURFACE LOSSES AND 
THICKNESS OF LAMINATIONS FOR BESSEMER STEEL 
ft = 620~ 
Gp) ase Bath mst 
>= 0.912 in. 


curves are accurate enough for most purposes and show 
an interesting relation about which little has hitherto 
been published. It should be noted that for quite thick 
material the rate of increase of pole-face losses with gage 
is approximately equal to the first power, while for thin 
gage material the rate of increase is approximately as 
the square of the thickness of the individual laminations. 
The vertical row of dots at a gage of 0.017 is for 0.0172 
0.9 per cent silicon sheet steel. It will be noted that the 
0.9 per cent silicon losses fall far below the Bessemer 
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loss curves. This thin sheet has a considerably higher 
resistivity and considerably lower hysteresis loss than 
Bessemer steel which accounts for these differences. 
Effect of Pole Chamfering. Fig. 11 shows some pole- 
face data for a set of standard poles and also for the 
same poles in which the air gap was 0.1 in. at the center 
and the tips machined off to give an air gap of approxi- 
mately 0.2in. It will be noted that pole-face losses are 
approximately the same for both the unchamfered and 
chamfered poles. In order to obtain these data certain 


WATTS PER SQUARE INCH 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Bag IN KILOLINES PER SQUARE INCH 


Fic. 11—Errrect or PoLtE CHAMFERING FoR 0.0625- 
IN. BESSEMER STEEL 


Full lines before chamfering. Dotted lines after chamfering. 


corrections had to be made in the armature losses. We 
shall not go into detail here in regard to these corrections 
but believe that they were made with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

Effect of Enameling. The net gain from enameling 
was very slight, ranging from 15_per cent in one case to 
zero in others. It may benoted from Table D, however, 
that enameling evidently results in decreased eddys and 
increased hysteresis. 

Induction Motors. 'The method of handling the sur- 
face-loss test results as obtained by the test procedure 
outlined above was the same as for the salient-pole- 
machine data. The four functions B,., f:, q and \ were 
plotted on double-log paper against surface losses and 
the average exponents determined with the following 
results for 0.0172 0.9 per cent silicon sheet steel. 


TABLE E. 
Function Test Range Exponent 
Bag 4-40 1.9 
f, 100-2700 1.55 
qa 2.01-11. 2.3-0.93 
N 0.711 1.1 (assumed) 
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Fig. 12 gives a typical set of surface-loss data plotted 
against q for the a-c. method of test. 

Fig. 13 gives a typical set of rotor losses plotted 
against air gap as obtained by the d-c. method of test. 

Fig. 14 gives a comparison between surface losses 
plotted against q as obtained by the a-c. and d-c. 
methods of test. There is also included a curve as 
calculated by Adams formula for 0.014 material. 
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Fic. 12—Inpuction Motor Surrace Lossses 60 
CyYcLEes ON STATOR 
Bac = 16 kilolines per sq. in. 
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Fig. 


Fig. 15 gives a comparison of a-c. and d-c. surface 
losses for a 47-mil gap as plotted against average air- 
gap induction for the a-c. and d-c. methods of test. 

Fig. 16 gives typical watts-per-cycle results plotted 
against tooth frequency for a 47-mil air gap. These 
curves make possible an estimate of the relative hystere- 
sis and eddy-current losses. 

Fig. 17 gives a calculation curve for surface losses for 
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0.0172 material under induction-motor conditions, 
namely, a sine-wave space distribution of flux. 

Fig. 18 gives some calculated and observed data 
between q and per cent flux pulsation at the air gap. 
The observed values were obtained ballistically (circle 
points) as noted above by means of a narrow exploring 
coil placed in slots on the surface of the rotor located 
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Fig. 14—Comparison or Inpuction-Moror SURFACE 


Losses with Direct CuRRENT AND ALTERNATING-CURRENT 
Srator EXcrIraTION AND with ADAMS FORMULA 
Byg = 16 kilolines per sq. in. 


WATTS 


Fig. 15—Comparison or Inpuctron-MoTor SURFACE 
Lossgs -witH A-C anp D-C. Stator EXciTaTion 
Air gap = 47 mils 


0.2in. apart. The points marked by crosses were 
obtained from measurements on oscillograms taken as 
previously described. The calculated curve marked by 
the dots was obtained from Carter’s formula’. It 
will be noted that the oscillograms and calculated 
results check very closely indeed. The ballistically 
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observed pulsations are low, due to the fact that the 
exploring coils spanned an appreciable are of the rotor 
surface and therefore did not show quite as deep dips 
in the flux wave as would have been shown by a very 
narrow coil. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Accuracy of Results. It is obvious that since these 
surface-loss data are obtained as the difference between 
two large quantities which may be several times the 


0.1 1.0 ~ 10 
Fig. 17—Inpuction-Moror Surrace-Loss CaLcuLATION 
Curves ror 0.0172-1n., 0.9 PER cENT STEEL 


Ws = 0.69 Kea X Ky, X En 


surface-loss values that there are possibly considerable 
errors in the results. However, it is believed that the 
methods of separating the losses are fairly reliable and 
that the test data are quite accurate since they: were 
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taken under exceptionally good laboratory conditions 
with great pains taken to have all instruments accur- 
ately calibrated. When there was the slightest doubt 
about the accuracy of a test run it was repeated. Care 
was taken in the preparation of the laminations and 
it is believed that the test results represent approxi- 
mately the best conditions which may be expected 
from the various materials. When extrapolations 
of the test data have been necessary they have been 
made as carefully as possible, taking into account not 
only our data but other available data as well. There 
should be no large errors due to these extrapolations. 
The greatest chance for uncertainty is in connection 
with the use of these data for large machines where 
the slot pitch is large. It is possible that under these 
conditions our extrapolations may be somewhat 
inaccurate as no reliable test data were available 
covering large slot pitches. For the thicker laminated 
pole material it is possible that there were some errors 
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at the high inductions and high frequencies due to 
heating effects. However, under these conditions 
the test results were obtained very rapidly and it is 
believed that no serious errors have been introduced 
due to this cause. 

Comparison with Previous Results. No comparisons 
will be attempted between our results and those of 
other observers except in the case of Adams data, due 
to the fact that the conditions of test were so different 
that comparisons are practically impossible. We shall, 
however, make some comparisons between the ex- 
ponents of the various variables as obtained by previous 
investigators and our own. Referring to the formulas 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 and to Tables C and E of our data it 
will be noted that there is a very close agreement in 
regard to the exponent of B, both from actual tests 
and from theoretical considerations, the average 
exponent being approximately 2. There is also a very 
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great uniformity in the exponent of frequency, the 
average result being about 1.5. q does not appear in 
Carter’s formulas. A direct comparison cannot be 
made with Adams’ theoretical formula because he 
uses the product of a and k in place of g. In Adams’ 
empirical formula his g exponents are about an average 
of our extreme values. Due to the fact that he assumes 
a constant gq exponent, his formulas give results which 
are too high for small and for large values of gq, while 
a very good check is obtained for average values of gq. 
The qg exponent for Wall and Smith’s empirical curve 
is much too high as pointed out by Adams. This is 
due to the fact that under their peculiar test conditions 
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large flux pulsations existed in the poles and frame of 
the machine which were included in the estimated 
pole-face losses. Our exponent of 2 is slightly higher 
than given by both of Adams’ formulas. In his theo- 
retical formulas he gives ) to the first power and in 
his empirical, \ to the 1.05. 2 does not appear in the 
Wall and Smith formulas and although it appeared 
originally in the Carter formulas it cancels out when 
f, is substituted in this formula for V by the relation, 

fi =KV/X (9) 
Adams’ formula as well as Carter’s used V (peripheral 
velocity) rather than f, (tooth frequency) and we 
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reduced his V to the latter value in order to obtain his 
exponent of A. With respect to the Adams’ and Carter 
theoretical formulas there is an agreement for the 
eddy-current losses for the p exponent and the yw 
exponent. With regard to the thickness, however, 
Adams has an exponent of 1 and Carter of 2. It has 
been shown by our experimental data and may be 
shown from theoretical considerations that the expo- 
nent of ¢ is a function of the thickness of the material. 
Therefore both formulas are approximately correct 
in this respect, depending upon the range of thickness 
covered. The Carter formula for hysteresis loss has 
toosmallan exponentforfrequency. This should range 
from 1 to 1.5, depending upon the skin effect. 
Latour’s'"' formulas for high-frequency losses throw 
some valuable light on this discussion. They are as 
follows for hysteresis and eddy losses, respectively. 


Ww w? a sin T 
i 4mp 
sinh 2m aa i sin2mBa 
a 8 
2 
cosh 2maa—cos2mBa Papen) 
Ww Ww? @ 
4mp 
sinh 2maa sin2mBa 
a nf 8 
2 
cosh 2maa—cos2mBa apie dt 
where 
2a =thickness of laminations in centimeters. 
p = resistivity of laminations in abohms. 
47 uo 
2m? = salted 
p 
Qa a / 1 + sin T 
B = /1—sint 
Sint = 1X4 


It is difficult to draw any conclusions from such 
formulas as these, but fortunately when the laminations 
are thick enough, or the frequency high enough to 
make sinh 2maa nearly equal to cosh 2m aa, the 


a a 
eddy losses are then proportional to A 


and the 


hysteresis losses to the same value times sinr. We 
reach this condition for 0.0172 0.9 per cent silicon 
steel at a frequency of the order of 500 cycles. Now 
under these circumstances if we can assume constant 
permeability the eddy losses vary as follows: 

W. varies as t, p—/2, u—1/2, fi/s 
It will be seen that this checks Adams’ theoretical 
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formula 2 for all the factors. Similarly the hysteresis 
loss varies as follows: 

W;, varies as t, p72, p43, fs 
It will be seen that this checks Carter’s formula 3b 
in no respect. 

We believe that it is necessary to have a factor cor- 
responding to either the slot pitch or the slot width in 
these formulas, since it is obvious that the depth of 
penetration of the flux is a function of this factor. The 
wider the slot, the deeper the flux penetration, other 
things being equal. Adams’ formulas are the only ones 
containing this factor when proper corrections are made, 
consequently we believe his formulas are the only ones 
which are capable of giving approximately correct 
results. 

No comparisons have been made between Mr. 
Lamme’s and Mr. Hanssen’s formulas and the others 
because of the very large differences in the type of 
formulas. Mr. Hanssen’s formula applied only to 
induction motors and includes both surface and tooth 
pulsation losses. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN SALIENT POLE AND INDUCTION 
Motor LOSSES, AND BETWEEN A-C. AND D-C. 
INDUCTION Motor LOSSES 


A comparison between the salient-pole and induction- 
motor losses can be made only for the 0.0172 material 
since this was the only material tested in both types of 
machine. Assuming the following conditions, calcu- 
lations have been made by the surface-loss formulas as 
obtained by the two methods of test. 


TABLE F. 

B =30 

fi = 930 

q =37 

A =0.711 

K =0.81 

W, = 0.69 X 0.333 X 0.36 X 2.6 X 1 X 0.81 = 0.174 (Fig. 17) 
W,. = 0.20 X 0.343 X 0.283 X 1.59 X 0.575 = 0.177 (Fig. 5) 


The comparisons between these formulas is made on the 
assumption that the salient pole machine data are for a 
flat-top flux wave and the induction-motor data for a 
sine-shape flux wave. Assuming that the losses vary 
as the square of the flux density, for the same average 
induction the salient-pole conditions should give 81 per 
cent of the loss for the induction-motor conditions. 
Therefore this factor (K = 0.81) has been introduced 
into the induction-motor formula. The check between 
these two formulas is remarkably good, especially 
considering the fact that the two sets of data were ob- 
tained on such widely different types of machines, and 
that the results were obtained and calculated by two 
different observers. The check will not be quite as good 
at high inductions because a somewhat different B 
exponent has been assumed for the induction motor 
conditions than for the salient-pole conditions. 

The comparison between the a-c. and d-c. test results 
as shown by Figs. 14 and 15 is not quite as good as we 
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would have liked to see. It is believed that the d-c. 
losses are somewhat low due to the fact that the rotor 
giving the largest air gap had somewhat higher funda- 
mental-frequency losses than the other rotors due 
probably to a different condition of the dies or greater 
stacking pressure, etc. Since all of the surface losses 
obtained under d-c. conditions are influenced by the 
extrapolation for the fundamental-frequency losses, it 
is evident that if this large-air-gap rotor had high losses 
the estimated surface losses would be too low. We have 
considered that the a-c. loss results are more nearly cor- 
rect than the d-c. loss results and for most of our cal- 
culations have used them in preference to the d-c. re- 
sults. Considering the very wide variations which may 
occur in different machines due to different conditions 
of shop practise this discrepancy is not serious. 

A considerable number of large a-c. and d-c. salient- 
pole machines have been tested for losses under com- 
mercial conditions with two or more air gaps and the 
difference in losses under the two conditions compared 
with the difference in pole-face losses as calculated by 
our formulas. The check results were not especially 
good due, we believe, chiefly to the notoriously inaccur- 
ate results which may be expected from ordinary test- 
floor conditions. However, the differences were in some 
cases higher than the calculated and sometimes lower, 
the mean_results checking fairly well. We believe that 
in general pole-face losses may be calculated much more 
accurately than they can be determined by ordinary 
test-floor methods. 

Advantages of Method of Presenting Final Results. 
As previously mentioned the exponential formulas as 
derived by Adams and others are too complicated for 
ordinary routine design calculations. The time in- 
volved in looking up logarithms is prohibitive except in 
certain special cases. We believe that our method of 
presentation, making use of curves on double-log paper, 
Figs. 5-8, so simplify the calculations that there can be 
no reasonable objection to using functions of this form. 
No log tables are necessary and all the calculations can 
be made in a few moments by means of a slide rule when 
the necessary factors are given...» These four funda- 
mental factors are usually already known by the de- 
signer since he needs them for other purposes or they can 
be calculated readily from data which he already has 
at hand. 

Relation Between Hysteresis and Eddy-Current Losses. 
Referring to Table D on page 24, giving the relation 
between hysteresis and eddy-current losses for the 
various classes of material considered, itis seen that the 
average hysteresis loss amounts to approximately 30 
per cent of the total surface losses. _ If similar data were 
obtained on samples of these materials for the same 
range of frequency by means of an Epstein apparatus, 
using symmetrical pulsations of flux in the ordinary way 
it would be found that these hysteresis losses instead of 
being 380 per cent would be very muchless. This 
increase in hysteresis-loss percentage under surrface- 
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loss conditions is due to the fact that the high-frequency 
hysteresis loops are displaced from their normal posi- 
tion. It has been shown by previous investigations”? 
that such displacements of the hysteresis loops produce 
very greatly increased hysteresis losses. Moreover, as 
will be shown a little later the skin effect when present 
still further increases these hysteresis losses. The eddy- 
current losses are unaffected by displacement but are 
simply a function of the maximum amplitude of pulsa- 
tion. The skin effect when present decreases these 
eddy-current losses. 

Factors Affecting Hysteresis Losses. To elaborate 
somewhat on the effect of displacement as previously 
mentioned, Fig. 1 shows approximately the effect of 
displacing a hysteresis loop of given magnitude from its 
normal position to a fairly high value of displacement. 
The symmetrical dotted loop has the same B amplitude 
as the displaced minor loop. If the amplitudes of 
pulsation are not too high the displaced hysteresis loss 
may be calculated approximately for ordinary open 
hearth steel by the following formula due to Ball’. 

W,, = (1.06 x 10% + 0.344 x 107° B,,1-9) B16 x 


Ms 


d X 7.92 (12) 


where, 

W,, = the hysteresis loss in watts per cu. in. 

f = frequency 

d = density 

B,, = the mean displaced induction 

B = % the amplitude of pulsation. 

So far as our available data go the effect of displacement 
on hysteresis is not very different for various kinds of 
materials. If we are dealing with another class of 
material we simply increase or decrease the hysteresis 
loss as calculated by the above formula according to the 
known difference in the hysteresis characteristics of the 
material from normal open hearth steel. The relative 
specific hysteresis loss for Bessemer and 0.9 per cent 
silicon steel are on the average about 2to1. We know 
the magnitude of flux pulsation at the surface of induc- 
tion-motor rotors as shown by Fig.18. Wedonot, how- 
ever, know the relative depth of penetration of flux 
for various conditions and are at present unable to 
accurately calculate the surface losses from a knowledge 
of the specific quality of the material. However, know- 
ing the surface hysteresis losses for a given set of con- 
ditions we can quite accurately predict the losses for 
another class of material having a different specific 
hysteresis loss. 

Factors Affecting Eddy-Current Losses. As previously 
stated the eddy-current losses are a function only of the 
amplitude of flux pulsation regardless of the displace- 
ment of the pulsating hysteresis loops. Various formu- 
las have been developed for calculating eddy-current 
losses from a knowledge of the thickness and resistivity 
of the electrical sheet. These all give eddy-current 
losses which are too low, the actual losses being in 
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general anywhere from 50 to 200 per cent greater at 
normal frequencies. However, knowing the eddy- 
current losses for a given sheet the losses for another 
thickness or resistivity of sheet may be calculated inthe 
usual way, unless the material has abnormally large 
grain size in which case the actual eddy-current losses 
will be considerably higher in general than anticipated.” 
Therefore knowing the surface eddy-current losses for a 
given class of material the losses to be expected for 
another thickness or resistivity of the material may be 
calculated with a fair degree of accuracy provided we 
take into account skin effect as will be explained in 
the next paragraph. 

Skin Effect with Special Reference to Thickness of 
Material. By the aid of certain formulas recently 
developed by Latour it is now possible to calculate 
accurately the effect of frequency on hysteresis and eddy- 
current losses for materials of various thicknesses and 
resistivities. These formulas were developed for use at 
radio frequencies. However, we have checked them 
at audio frequencies and have found that the shape of 
the curves as calculated by them is fairly close to results 
obtained by test although the absolute value may be 
somewhat different. Thehysteresis formula isbased on 
the assumption that hysteresis loss varies as the square 
of the induction. This is approximately true at an in- 
duction of about 70 kilolines per sq. in. (14 kilogausses) 
only for commercial materials. Belowthisinduction the 
hysteresis ratio of variation decreases to approximately 
a constant value of 1.6 and above it increases quite 
rapidly to much higher values. In order to use these 
formulas accurately the hysteresis loss should be de- 
termined from loss curves for the material in question 
at the particularinduction at which it is desired to work. 
Also for surface loss calculations the hysteresis loss 
should be increased according to the displacement factors 
as previously noted. With these precautions the form- 
ula may be used to calculate the increased hysteresis 
losses to be expected with increased frequency due to 
skin effect. It should be noted, however, that for the 
condition of displaced hysteresis loops the permeability 
value to be used is not that of the material under normal 
conditions, but theaverage permeability as given by the 
upper and lower tips of the displaced hysteresis loops. 
For fairly high values of displacement this permeability 
may be quite low. For a comparatively small ampli- 
tude of displaced loop and a displacement, say of 
64.5 kilolines per sq. in. (10 kilogausses) the permeability 
will be of the order of 100. 

In calculating eddy-current losses this same precaution 
in regard to permeabilities must be taken. Moreover, 
the eddy-current losses as obtained by the formula may 
have to be increased somewhat to get actual values 
especially at the lower frequencies. This increase may 
be determined by measuring the eddy-current loss of 
this particular material in the Epstein apparatus and 


12. Grain Growth in Silicon Steel, W. E. Ruder. 
A. I. M. E. October, 1913, p. 2820. 
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then calculating the eddy-current loss by the formula 
under the same conditions. ' Referring to Fig. 16 the 
combined effects upon the hysteresis and eddy-current 
losses of skin effect may be noted. The curves show a 
very marked concave tendency downward with in- 
creasing frequency. This is due to the fact that the 
increase in hysteresis loss due to skin effect is very much 
less than the relative decrease in eddy-current loss. For 
the thicker materials the skin effect may cause the eddy- 
current losses to be of the order of one half those to be ex- 
pected by applying the ordinary square law to the fre- 
quency. Referring to Fig.10 and formula11 it will now 
be seen why these curves at the higher frequencies show 
surface losses increasing approximately as the first power 
of the thickness of laminations instead of the square. 
If the formula is used for thicknesses and frequencies 
which will give cosh 2 maa and sinh 2maa approx- 
imately equal, it is seen that the eddy-current losses 
increase approximately as the first power of the thickness 
rather than the squareas previously mentioned. A com- 
‘parison of the surface loss constants for the three thick- 
nesses of Bessemer steel, Figs. 6, 7 and 8, indicate that 
these constants are approximately proportional to the 
thickness of laminations. It is largely on account of 
this skin effect that with the thicker materials (see 
Table D, page 24) the eddy-current losses do not change 
very greatly in percentage as the thickness increases. 
It should be understood that Table D, page 24, gives 
results for comparatively low frequencies only. It is 
evident that at higher frequencies the hysteresis values 
will be somewhat higher and the eddy-current losses 
lower than given by the table. Skin effect will prob- 
ably account for the fact that the B exponent of surface 
loss is higher for the thick material than for the thin 
(see Table C). The thicker the material the greater the 
skin effect. Now as the induction increases the effect- 
ive permeability decreases, thus producing a relative 
decrease in the skin effect which means increased eddy 
loss. We believe that it is chiefly due to this effect that 
we have a B exponent of 3.1 for 0.125.Bessemer sheet 
as against a value of 2.4 for the 0.0281 material. 


Depth of Penetration of Pulsating Flux. As previously 
stated we do not know exactly the way in which the 
high-frequency pulsations of flux decrease as we pene- 
trate below the surface. However, from the loss 
characteristics of unsymmetrical hysteresis loops as 
known from another investigation the results of which 
it is hoped we may be able to present at a later date, 
the depth of penetration may be calculated if we assume 
a certain law of attenuation. For instance, if we as- 
sume that the flux pulsations decreases linearly with the 
distance below the surface we can show that in order to 
obtain the losses which actually exist the effective pene- 
tration must be something over an inch. The work of 


13. Hydrodynamical and Electromagnetic Investigation 
regarding the Magnetic Flux Distribution in Tooth Core Arma- 
tures, H. 8. Hele-Shaw, A. Hay, P. H. Powell. I. HE. E. Vol. 
34, page 21 (1904). 
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Hele-Shaw" indicates that under some conditions the 
pulsations may actually extend from one pole to the 
next through the rotor iron. 

Effect of Unequal Slot and Tooth Widths. This in- 
vestigation has been confined to the case of open slots. 
When considering the case of partly closed slots two 
main factors must be considered: (1) the effect of the 
narrow slot on the depth of penetration of the pulsating 
flux; (2) the decreased flux density opposite the tooth tips. 

1.. Where the slot and tooth widths are unequal it 
would probably be much more accurate to use the slot 
width o instead of the slot pitch \ in the double log curves. 
This would automatically take care of the first factor. 

If it is desired to use the \ curve it is only necessary 
to multiply the value of the slot width o by 2 and then 
look up the K value corresponding to 2.0. This pro- 
cedure is probably not permissible when saturation 
effects are of any magnitude. 

2. In order to correct for the change in flux density 
Carter’s fringing coefficients may be used. The correc- 
tion to be applied to Bac will be as follows. 


Bac ~ wi 


a (13) 


Bae (cor.) = 
where )\,; = tooth pitch 
g:1 =-gap factor 

By this formula a correction is made to the induction 
corresponding to the actual effective width of tooth as 
compared with the effective width on the assumption 
that the tooth and slot widths are equal. After apply- 
ing formula 13 it is then only necessary to use the new 
value of Bac in connection with the original Bac curve. 

It will be noted that in the salient-pole test machine 
the tooth and slot widths are not equal although open 
slots were used. For small differences from unity ratio 
no serious error is introduced for normal salient pole 
inductions due to the fact that the teeth have begun to 
saturate, thus making the pulsation amplitude less than 
for lower values of induction. We see therefore that if 
the tooth is wider than the slot the saturation effect is 
less and the amplitude of pulsation greater, thus largely 
compensating for the difference from unity of the tooth 
to slot ratio. 

Effect of Saturation. For the inductions ordinarily 
used in induction motors probably saturation effects 
are not large but for salient pole machines where the 
inductions ordinarily run much higher, we undoubtedly 
have large saturation effects. As the teeth begin to 
saturate the amplitude of the high-frequency pulsations 
at the air gap begin to decrease. This results in a 
smaller surface loss than would otherwise occur. It is 
well known that as we go to high inductions hysteresis 
losses increase much faster than the square of the 
induction. When we consider also that the amplitude 
of pulsation increases with the induction it is easy to see 


that the hysteresis pulsation losses may increase as the 


fourth or fifth power of the induction under certain con- 
ditions. However, we find that the surface losses 
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actually increase only as some power between the square 
and the cube and that the slope of the double-log curve 
between loss and air-gap induction is usually nearly 
straight. This means that the tendency for the rate of 
change of losses with induction to increase is counter- 
balanced by the effect of saturation in reducing the 
amplitude of pulsation. Of course, if it were possible 
to go to sufficiently high inductions the surface losses 
would actually begin to decrease. 

Insulation between Laminations. It has been shown 
that by enamelling the laminations of pole material 
there is a slight decrease in surface losses. Apparently 
the eddy losses are decreased and the hysteresis losses 
increased by nearly an equal amount. Evidently if 
some of the laminations are in electrical contact with 
each other in spots long path eddy currents are set up 
which tend to damp out the pulsating flux. The in- 
crease in losses due to these long-path eddys just about 
equals the decreased loss due to hysteresis and the 
short-path eddys. Of course if the contact between 
laminations were very good the result would be in- 
creased surface losses for we would approach the con- 
dition of solid poles. That the unenameled poles do not 
have higher losses is due to the fact that the sheets have 
a fairly high resistance scale and are not pressed to- 
gether very tightly at the air gap. 

Effect of Punching. For material which has not been 
annealed subsequent to punching there will be quite 
appreciable increased hysteresis losses due to the 
punching strains. These strains may affect the quality 
of the material for a distance of 1% in. or more from the 
punched edges depending on the thickness, nature of 
the material, and sharpness of the dies. In this area the 
hysteresis losses may be increased very considerably, 
appreciably affecting the surface losses since the greater 
part of the surface losses occur quite near the surface. 
However, since the resistivity of the material is affected 
but very slightly by annealing and the eddy losses are 
much the larger part of the surface losses, annealing will 
not very greatly decrease the surface losses. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to separate the various 
factors which govern the surface or pole-face losses of 
laminated material in rotating machines and to deter- 
mine the way in which these losses vary with each fac- 
tor. By aseparation of the hysteresis and eddy-current 
components it has been shown that while the eddy 
losses are responsible for the larger part of the surface 
losses the hysteresis losses are very appreciable and can 
not be neglected. As a basis for this analysis test 
results were obtained on a salient pole machine sup- 
plied with various sets of poles arranged for variable 
air gap and on a special three-phase induction motor 
supplied with a number of smooth-core rotors having 
slightly different diameters. The rotors of the two 
machines contained no windings except exploring coils 
and were direct-connected to d-c. drive motors, the in- 
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put to which gave the losses for the various conditions 
of test. By a suitable separation of the fundamental- 
frequency losses from the total losses the surface losses 
were given. This was done either by varying the air 
gap and extrapolating to infinity air gap (zero surface 
losses) or by a special method for the induction motor 
described in detail in the appendix. 

The surface losses were assumed to be a function of 
four main aproximately independent variables, namely 
air-gap induction Bac, tooth frequency f,, ratio of slot 
width to air gap q and the slot pitch \. These losses 
are approximately an exponential function of Bac, f; 
and 2» but the ratio of variation of losses with q de- 
creases as g increases. As a rough approximation the 
surface losses vary as the square of the air-gap induc- 
tion, as the 1.5 power of tooth frequency, from the 
second to the first power of q with increase in q, and as 
the first power of the slot pitch. These losses can most 
readily be represented as a function of these variables 
by plotting on double-log paper, three of the functions 
being straight lines. Knowing these four variables 
which the designer can determine very readily the sur- 
face losses can be calculated in a few moments by a 
simple multiplication on a slide rule. This avoids the 
use of logarithms in spite of the fact that the functions 
are exponential. 

It is shown that by plotting the surface losses in 
watts /cycle against frequency it is possible to obtain an 
approximate separation of the hysteresis and eddy 
components. The hysteresis loss at 1000 cycles is about 
30 per cent of the total surface losses for all the materials 
investigated. Due to the skin effect this separation 
may be somewhat inaccurate since the hysteresis loss 
increases faster than the first power of the frequency and 
the eddy loss less rapidly than the square of the fre- 
quency. Due to the uncertainty as to the effective 
permeability it is impossible to accurately calculate this 
skin effect. The net result of skin effect is decreased 
losses since the decrease in eddy losses is considerably 
greater than the increase in hysteresis losses. Due to 
the fact that the high-frequency pulsation hysteresis 
loops are usually greatly displaced from the normal 
symmetrical position, the hysteresis losses are much 
higher than would be the case for symmetrical loops for 
the same frequency and amplitude. 

In addition then to the four factors Bac, f:, q and X 
which govern surface losses for any given material and 
are a function of the design of the apparatus we have 
the four fundamental factors: Hysteresis coefficient n, 
resistivity p, thickness of individual laminations ¢ and 
the effective permeability « which are determined by 
the nature of the laminated material. The factor ” 
governs not only the hysteresis loss but according to 
Latour’s formulas when skin effect is appreciable also 
affects the eddy losses somewhat. The eddy losses are 
inversely proportional to p for small frequencies but for 
high frequencies are inversely proportional to the square 
root of p. Also the eddy losses are proportional to the 
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square oi ¢ for low frequencies and thin material and to 
the first power of ¢ for high frequencies or thick ma- 
terial. With a given flux density for low frequencies 
wis not a factor, but for high frequencies the eddy losses 
are inversely proportional to the square root of uw and 
the hysteresis losses directly to the square root of wu. 
The permeability also influences the attenuation of the 
pulsating flux but we have no data in regard to this 
factor and it is probably not very different for the 
different classes of commercial materials. 


It is shown that for chamfered poles approximately 
correct results may be obtained by assuming that the 
air gap is that corresponding to the minimum gap. The 
change in field form largely compensates for the in- 
creased gaps at the tips of the poles. 


Enamel on the individual laminations of salient poles 
only slightly decreases the surface losses although it may 
materially affect the relative hysteresis and eddy losses. 
In most cases it is an extra manufacturing expense 
which would be unwarranted. 


_ Due to the hardening of the material near the edges 
caused by punching the hysteresis surface losses are 
undoubtedly increased unless the punchings are subse- 
quently annealed. We have no specific data in regard 
to this effect with reference to surface losses but would 
expect an increase in hysteresis losses due to punching 
of from 5 to 10 per cent. 


It is believed that the surface-loss curves here pre- 
sented may be used with considerable confidence at 
least for open slots where the slot and tooth widths are 
approximately equal. Our results check those of 
Adams and his collaborators with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy although they used different methods of 
test. Again our results for the salient pole machine 
and for the induction motor check very well with each 
other although the methods of test and the conditions 
for the two types of machines were quite different. In 
other words we believe that our curves are based on all 
of the important fundamental factors which govern 
surface losses. Finally, the check results which we 
have on commercial machines show a fair average check 
although some of the individual machines show con- 
siderable discrepancy between calculated and_ test 
results. This, we believe, however, is due largely to 
inaccuracies in the commercial testing rather than in 
the formulas. 


From the calculation curves given we believe it is 
possible to predict from the fundamental character- 
istics of a new material, namely, n, p, ¢ and yw, the 
surface losses to be expected under any normal con- 
ditions of use. Evena simple Epstein test under stand- 
ard conditions should give sufficient data for an ap- 
proximate estimate for the surface loss constant. 

It is hoped that this paper will bring out further test 
data on surface losses in order that a more accurate 
check on existing formulas may be obtained so that this 
type of loss may be calculated with the same degree of 
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accuracy and confidence with which we now calculate 
transformer losses. 


Appendix 


This method depends upon the fact that when the 
rotor of a polyphase induction motor with the stator 
excited is driven from an external source there is a 
sudden decrease in stator input when the rotor goes 
through synchronism. This decrease is equal to twice 
the rotor hysteresis loss at zero speed. There is, of 
course, an equal increase in input to the motor which 
drives the rotor. For a more complete discussion of 
these phenomena see Alger and Eksergian.'* Now at 
synchronous speeds if we add one-half this sudden 
change in input to the net input to the driving motor 
just before synchronism is reached we have the surface 
losses of induction motor for this particular rotor speed 
and induction. By changing the frequency of the 
stator applied voltage and noting the input to the rotor 
just below and above synchronism, data may be ob- 
tained for surface losses for any rotor speed. However, 
since we desired fundamental-frequency stator and 
rotor loss data as well as surface-loss results we found 
it more convenient to keep the stator frequency con- 
stant and make the separation of losses by the pro- 
cedure above to be described. As a matter of interest 
the discussion covers negative as well as positive rotor 
rotation and it has been found that surface loss results 
check very well for both directions of rotation. If the 
surface pulsation frequency is high with reference to the 
fundamental frequency there should be no appreciable 
difference, the surface losses depending then only on 
the tooth frequency. 

Referring to Fig. 19 the following points should be 
noted before considering it in detail: 

1. This diagram refers to any polyphase induction 
motor with the rotor driven by an external source of 
power. The curve marked d-c. refers to the input from 
this external drive. 

2. It holds for one given applied stator-frequency 
and voltage, the rotor-frequency being the only variable. 

3. Instrument losses: and J? R losses in the stator 
windings are subtracted from the observed a-c. input 
before plotting. 

4. Friction, windage, armature J? R and brush J? R 
losses are subtracted before plotting the d-c. input 
(assuming a d-c. motor drive). 

5. The ordinates are a-c. and d-c. input in watts. 
The abscissas are rotor speeds plotted in terms of 
stator-frequency, namely, for a stator applied frequency 
of 60 cycles and a four-pole stator, the rotor speed at 
synchronism will be 1800 rev. per min., but would be 
plotted as 60. If desired rotor speeds in rev. per min. 
could be used for abscissas. 

Now considering the sketch in detail, the full line 
o’abend represent the a-c. input to the stator (J? R 
losses subtracted as noted above) where 6’ab is 
parallel toe nd. The d-c. input (minus friction, wind- 
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age, etc. as noted above) is h’ohefpg. It will be 
noted that there is a discontinuity in the input curve 
at synchronous frequency. The decreased a-c. input 
(bc) is of course equal to the increased d-c. input 
(ef). This sudden change in wattage is equal to twice 
the product of the rotor torque (due to rotor hysteresis) 
and the synchronous frequency, namely, it is equal to 
twice the rotor-hysteresis loss at zero rotor speed. The 
points r and s bisect bc and f e respectively. xrzand 
t’t b are drawn parallel to the x axis so that ¢t x equals 
br. The lines ¢r and ar are straight lines. rq is 
drawn making an angle with the vertical equal to the 
angle between ar and the vertical. Now tz, br, re, 
fs and se each equals the rotor hysteresis loss at zero 
rotor speed and at is the corresponding eddy-current 
loss. This eddy-current loss will include any copper 
losses which may be due to circulating currents in the 
rotor windings if these happen to be closed, also eddy- 
current losses in the rotor and stator copper. The sum 
of the stator-hysteresis and eddy-current losses are 
equal to x 0, or ru and are practically constant for all 
rotor speeds. For any rotor speed below synchronism 
(positive or negative rotation) the actual rotor-hystere- 
sis loss is equal to the vertical intercept between t r and 
xr, that is, it is directly proportional to 1-w, where w, 
is the rotor frequency expressed in terms of synchronous 
frequency. It therefore decreases from ¢ x at zero speed 
to zero at synchronous rotor speed. Above synchronous 
frequency it again increases at the same rate with fre- 
quency at which it decreased. For negative rotation it 
increases at the same rate as indicated by extending r t 
back to the left. 

Before discussing this diagram further it will be well 
to define a few useful terms. 

The apparent fundamental-frequency rotor-hysteresis 
loss is the product of the fundamental-frequency rotor- 
hysteresis torque and the synchronous frequency. 
This is a constant and is represented by the vertical 
distances t x, br, rc, etc. 

The trwe fundamental-frequency rotor-hysteresis loss 
as noted above is zero at synchronous rotor-frequency 
and increases uniformly with the frequency on either 
side of that point. It is represented by the difference 
between t rand xr. 

The fictitious fundamental-frequency rotor-hysteresis 
loss is equal to the difference between the true and the 
apparent hysteresis loss and is represented by the verti- 
cal distance between lines ¢ r and ¢ b or what is the same 
thing, the vertical distance betweenarandab. It will 
be noted that for negative rotation the fictitious hystere- 
sis loss is changed in sign. 

The apparent fundamental-frequency rotor-eddy- 
current loss is equal to the eddy-current torque multi- 
plied by the synchronous frequency. It is represented 
by the vertical distance between the lines 6’ a6 and 
t’tb, for rotor frequencies at the left of synchronous 
speed and is represented by the difference between c c’ 
and cnd at the right of synchronous speed (negative 
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slip). It will be noted that the apparent eddy-current 
loss increases at a constant rate with rotor frequency at 
the left of synchronous frequency and decreases at a 
constant rate for rotor frequencies at the right of 
synchronous frequency. This is due to the fact that 
the rotor torque is zero at synchronous frequency, but 
increases linearly with the slip frequency. 

The true fundamental-frequency rotor-eddy-current 
loss increases as the square of the slip or in proportion 
to (1— w,)? where w, isexpressed in terms of synchronous 
frequency. Knowing the true eddy-current losses as 
represented by at at zero rotor frequency, the true 
eddy-current loss for any other frequency may be 
calculated by assuming this square law. a’ k’akbwas 
calculated on this basis. The true eddy-current loss 
is then the vertical distance between a’ k’a k b and 
t/tb. For frequencies above synchronous speed (nega- 
tive slip) c y dis drawn as the reverse of bk aand the true 
eddy-current loss is the vertical distance between c c’ 
and cyd. 

The fictitious fundamental-frequency rotor-eddy- 
current loss is the difference between the apparent 
eddy-current loss and the true eddy-current loss. It is 
the vertical distance between lines b’ a b and a’ k’ ak b. 
It will be noted that this difference reverses sign at 
zero rotor frequency. For frequencies above syn- 
chronism (negative slip) the fictitious eddy-current loss 
is the vertical distance between c yd and cnd. 

It is at first rather confusing to note that although 
the true rotor-hysteresis loss is decreasing with in- 
creasing rotor frequency between zero rotor frequency 
and synchronous rotor frequency, the apparent rotor- 
hysteresis loss (product of rotor hysteresis torque and 
synchronous frequency) as represented by the difference 
between ¢b and x7, isa constant. A similar confusion 
exists In considering the true and apparent eddy-current 
losses. This action may perhaps be made clearer by 
considering that the stator is revolving at synchronous 
speed and that the rotor hysteresis torque is represented 
by friction between the stator and rotor. As long as 
the rotor speed is below the stator speed the hysteresis 
torque will be positive and constant. Above synchron- 
ous speed the torque will be constant and negative, thus 
accounting for the sudden change in apparent hystere- 
sis loss. A similar analogy may be used for the eddy- 
current effects. In this case, however, the coefficient 
of friction is not constant but is assumed to vary and is 
directly proportional to the slip frequency being zero 
at synchronous speed. 

In order to separate the surface losses from the other 
losses let us examine the conditions at a rotor speed 
represented say by the vertical line / v and let us remem- 
ber that the surface losses must be supplied by the 
rotor“, The rotor itself is driven partly by the input 
to the drive motor and partly by means of energy trans- 
ferred across the air gap from the stator. Let us also 


14. Induction Motor Core Losses, Alger and Eksergian, 
Journat A. I. E. E., October 1920, p. 906. 
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remember that the total a-c. and d-c. inputs as shown by 
Fig. 19 are equal to the sum of the stator and rotor iron 
losses. We have, therefore, only to subtract the known 
stator losses, plus the known fundamental frequency- 
rotor losses from the total input to give the surface 
losses. This can most easily be done graphically. 
In addition to the stator losses and the true fundamental 
frequency rotor losses the a-c. end is supplying fictitious 
hysteresis and eddy-current losses which later losses 
must be subtracted from the a-c. input and added 
to the d-c. input to give the surface losses. The ficti- 
tious hysteresis loss is represented by the difference be- 
tween lines ¢ 6 and ¢r or by the difference between a b 
and ar as mentioned above and is equal to /7 for the 
chosen rotor speed. The fictitious eddy-current loss 
is 1k. Therefore to find the true surface loss 7 v, add 
lj plus lk (equals 7h) to hv. This can be done most 
readily by means of a pair of dividers. 

For negative rotation a similar procedure is used. 
Assume a rotor frequency as represented by k’ v’. Then 
the fictitious hysteresis loss is represented by the differ- 
ence between the apparent and true hysteresis loss as 
before and is equal to 3’ 1’. The fictitious eddy-current 
lossis k’ 1’. It will be noted that here the true hystere- 
sis and eddy-current losses are greater than the apparent 
losses.. Therefore the fictitious values must be sub- 
tracted from the d-c. input since the d-c. drive motor 
is supplying some of the fundamental frequency a-c. 
losses. Therefore the true surface loss is 7’ v’= h’ vo’— 
PUK YP): 

For rotor frequencies above synchronism (negative 
slip) the d-c. motor is supplying not only the surface 
losses but the true rotor losses plus a part of the stator 
losses. In other words the d-c. end is supplying the 
true and apparent fundamental-frequency rotor hystere- 
sis losses and the true and apparent eddy losses. Let 
us consider the rotor frequency qw. Then qz repre- 
sents the true rotor-hysteresis loss plus the apparent 
rotor eddy-current loss (reversed) and zy represents 
the apparent rotor-hysteresis loss plus the true rotor 
eddy-current loss. Therefore in order to obtain the 
surface loss mw, qy (equals pm) must be subtracted 
from pw. yn, or course, corresponds to the fictitious 
eddy-current losses as did 1 k for the lower rotor 
frequency. 

As a check on this method surface loss data were 
calculated as above for a given rotor, using test 
data obtained with applied stator frequencies of 20, 


40 and 60 cycles. The results are as follows: 
TABLE G. 
Rotor Surface Losses Stator 
Frequency 20 40 60 Frequency 
20 29 29 28 
30 54.3 52.5 52 
40 V7 81 
50 115 114 
60 | 147 150 


The stator voltages were of course altered in pro- 
portion to the applied frequency in order to keep the 
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inductions constant. These checks which are well 
within the accuracy of the test methods show that 
reliable results may be obtained with a single stator 
frequency rather than using stator frequencies corres- 
ponding to the rotor frequencies at which data are 
desired. 


Discussion 


TOOTH PULSATIONS IN ROTATING MACHINES 
(SPooNER) and 
SURFACE IRON LOSSES WITH REFERENCE TO 
LAMINATED MATERIALS 
(SPOONER AND KiNnNARD) 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Fapruary 6, 1924 

G. E. Luke: These two papers on iron losses are very worthy 
papers in that their purpose is to give the designing engineers a 
knowledge of the stray losses which oceur in a machine. These 
stray losses are very large in the case of some induction motors 
and in the ease of turbo-generator and other high speed electric 
machines. The old d-c. machines had solid pole faces; the losses 
on those were large. The only thing that limited them and kept 
them down within reasonable value was the fact that they used 
large air gaps. But as the designs were improved, the air-gap 
was brought down, particularly with the use of the commutating 
pole, and it was necessary to reduce these pole-face losses; this 
necessitated a laminated structure. 

These papers give a valuation of those losses and how they can 
be reduced by changing the size of the laminations or by 1nsu- 
lating the laminations in the pole. The tooth-pulsation losses 
are of espécial importance because they occur in the tooth zone 
where the losses are the greatest, due to the copper loss and the 
high densities found there, and they may be appreciable; some- 
times larger than the fundamental loss. 

These losses are important first, as regards efficiency; probably 
of greater importance, though, with regard to heating of the 
machine. In other words, they limit very seriously the output 
of the machine as far-as temperatures go, and if we can evaluate 
those losses, it will give the designing engineer a better idea of 
what his machine will do. In mechanical engineering we have 
a figure which we eall “factor of safety; it might be called 
“Factor of ignorance” because it is a figure which takes into 
account imperfections in design or material. 

In electrical engineering we have a similar figure which we use 
in the magnetic circuit. We obtain losses on the raw material 
and multiply by that factor, which takes into account the stray 
losses, and if we can reduce that factor we will put the design on a 
higher plane and be able to predetermine the performance of any 
machine to a higher degree of accuracy. 

P. L. Alger: I wish to comment on Messrs. Spooner’s and 
Kinnard’s paper on surface losses, making two points partic- 
ularly. One point concerns the relation of the paper to the 
previous art; and the second concerns the application of the 
dimensional theory to the results of the paper. 

Articles have been published in recent years giving methods 
for calculating the line-frequency losses and demonstrating 
their practical accuracy. Mr. Spooner’s article now gives us 
methods for calculating surface losses with reasonable accuracy. 
Recent papers by Rosenburg and others have given methods for 
calculating the losses in the adjacent metal parts. These three 
types of loss, together with the pulsation losses, make up practi- 
cally the whole core loss of commercial machines. Therefore, if 
we may hope to have a paper upon pulsation losses, as good as 
Messrs, Spooner’s and Kinnard’s paper on surface losses, in the 
near future, we ought to be able to caleulate core losses with 
satisfactory accuracy. I hope such a paper will be forthcoming 
before long. 
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The second point I wish to make is that if you make use of the 
dimensional theory (which states that the quantity measured is 
not be affected by any change in the units employed), by apply- 
ing it to Messrs. Spooner’s and Kinnard’s results, you may 
derive some rather interesting conclusions. They find, for 
example, that the total loss varies approximately as the 2.5 
power of the density, when the different exponents for the 
different conditions are averaged. If this is so and if it is 
assumed that in calculating these losses theoretically the 
only factors to be considered in addition to those which 
they have varied are the resistivity, the thickness of the 
laminations, and the saturation value of density, then it must 
follow from the dimensional theory that the loss will vary as the 
minus 0.5 power, or the inverse square root, of the saturation 
value of density. Thus we have a measure of the gain it is 
possible to make by changing the saturation value of the density. 
Similarly, assuming their exponents to be correct for the varia- 
tion of the loss with the frequency and with the tooth pitch, it 
follows that the loss should vary approximately as the minus 1.5 
power of the resistivity. The ordinary theory, based upon a 
constant permeability shows an exponent for the resistivity of 
minus 0.5. This variation as the minus 1.5 power makes the 
resistivity very much more important in reducing the losses 
than we would expect from the conventional theory. 

Finally, it may be shown that the losses must vary about as 
the 1.7 power of the lamination thickness, if the exponents de- 
rived for the other variables are really true. Since their tests on 
variations in lamination thickness show the square law to hold 
at low thicknesses and the first power law to hold at greater 
thicknesses, it also follows that their exponents for density and 
tooth pitch cannot be true over the whole range. 

In brief, the whole range of their experiments may be ¢o- 
ordinated, made more reasonable, and extended by applying the 
dimensional theory to their results. 

I have prepared a table of the exponents derived in this manner 
which gives the values expected for the several cases. 


TABLE OF EXPONENTS 


Experimental Deduced 

Material Bac fe x qd Bsat p t 
OUT 2AIVE AS meretoneestans 2.2 ed bad: i py ct ES Ja |e Lg 1.9 
.0281 Bessemer...... 2.4 6 eS Qe bat ee 4 itv 
.0625 Cade eR 2.6 LG Loo 2.2 —) Oto weak i Ls 
7125 SOR hits « Sok i6 1.3 2.3 aa ee acca er 3 De 
Solid Steel*......... Dab, sks ; 1.4 |— .5/-1.5 
OUD MNT GAS a. « 5, cvela.e 1.9 1.55 Ol Li—1.45 


(Induction Motor) 


*Taken for unpublished experiments. The other figures are from tables 
Cand Ein Messrs. Spooner and Kinnard’s paper. 


I. F. Kinnard: In closing this paper, I have no further 
remarks to make, excepting to explain in a little more detail 
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Fig. 11 on page 270. You will note that this is a comparison 
between the losses obtained, using chamfered poles and ordinary 
poles with a uniform gap. The basis of the comparison was 
using minimum air gap; that is, in the case of the chamfered 
poles we used minimum air gap at the center and average 
induction. The reason for this I think I can make clear: 
Assume a uniform air gap, and a non-uniform gap due to 
chamfered poles. For the reason that in both cases, we are 
using average air gap induction over the entire pole face, it is 
easy to see that in the case of the chamfered poles the losses 
are increased somewhat due to the greater flux density at the 


Tooth FPulsaiion Lo. 


Induction 


Fig. 1—Toora Putrsation Losses SHow1ne HEFrect OF 
SATURATION 


center. These higher losses are satisfactorily accounted for, if, 
instead of using average length of gap in our formulas, we use 
the minimum gap in all eases. 

Although this is an approximation, it is sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes. 

T. Spooner: I would like to say a word in regard to the 
practical effect of saturation on tooth pulsation losses. In the 
paper we did not mention losses specifically but this investigation 
was made, of course, with the definite purpose of applying the 
results to the calculation of losses. Suppose we plot from exper- 
imental results tooth pulsatioa losses against air gap induction, 
we shall obtain a curve similar to Fig. 1. If there were no tooth 
saturation, the curve would continue as shown by the dotted 
line but due to the reduction of tooth pulsations caused by sat- 
uration, the rate of increase of loss decreases and if the induction 
were carried high enough, the losses may actually decrease. 

Saturation is then an important factor in reducing tooth 
pulsation losses. This, of course, applies only to induction 
motor rotors with no windings or with slip ring windings, but 
does not apply to squirrel cage rotors. 


Methods for Testing Current Transformers 
BY FRANCIS B. SILSBEE 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
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Review of the Subject.—/n the sale of electric power especially 
in large amounts at high voltages, current transformers are 


universally used to operate the meters from the readings of which the 
bills are made out. While the secondary currents of such trans- 
formers reproduce fairly faithfully on a smaller scale the conditions 
of current strength and phase existing in their primary circuits, 


meter engineers are realizing more and more the importance of 
checking up the accuracy of this link in the chain of measurements. 

Many possible methods have been suggested for testing the accuracy 
of current transformers. Some are delightfully simple and in- 


INTRODUCTION 


S a result of the continued growth of electric power 
systems, and the improvement in accuracy of 
metering methods which has accompanied it, 

more and more attention is being given both by utility 
companies and public service commissions to the testing 
of the instrument transformers which are almost invari- 
ably involved in the measurements on which large 
amounts of electric energy are bought or sold. The 
choice of which testing method to adopt in any given 
case depends very greatly upon a variety of conditions, 
such as the volume of testing work to be done, the 
accuracy required, the skill of the staff available fur 
making the measurements, and the working conditions 
such as steadiness of the supply voltage, freedom from 
stray magnetic fields, etc. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to assist the 
meter engineer in choosing a testing method by assem- 
bling in convenient form brief descriptions of the various 
methods which are now available for testing current 
transformers, and indicating the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each method. 

There will be given first a brief classification of the 
available methods, together with a discussion of the 
more important properties of the electrodynamic type 
of instrument used in many of the testing methods. 
This will be followed by a brief description of each 
method with an indication of its advantages and dis- 
advantages, and its probable accuracy, and later by a 
more detailed discussion of the various forms of detect- 
ing instruments which may be used with many of the 
methods. In Appendix A is given a bibliography 
which, though by no means complete, lists the more 
important methods for testing current transformers. 
The numbers in parenthesisscattered through the text re- 
fer to the articlesin the bibliography where the particular 
subject referred to will be found discussed in more detail. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A typical vector diagram for a current transformer 
is shown in Fig. 1. If the primary current J, is divided 
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accurate while others involve relatively intricate connections and 
sensitive apparatus, but give correspondingly more exact results. 
The present paper gives a critical discussion of the various possible 
methods with data as to the advantages and disadvantages of each, 
in order to serve as a guide to the meter engineer in selecting the 
method best suited to the particular working conditions of accuracy, 
speed, volume of testing, and intelligence of labor, existing in his 
plant. In all eleven distinct methods are described, and supple- 
mentary suggestions are made concerning various types of detecting 
instruments, etc. 


by the nominal ratio of the transformer, and reversed 
in direction, we obtain the vector I’, which is here 
represented as being slightly larger than the secondary 
current J, and as lagging behind it by a small angle 8. 
The ratio of the effective values of I; to I. is defined as 
the current ratio of the transformer, while the ratio of 
the effective values of I’ to I. is defined as the ratio 
factor and is the quantity by which the nominal ratio 
of the transformer must be multiplied in order to ob- 
tain the true current ratio. The phase angle of the 
transformer is defined as the angle by which the second- 
ary current leads the reversed primary current. In 
order to determine the performance of a current trans- 
former completely as part of a measuring equipment, it 
is necessary to know the values of ratio and of phase 
angle for all the conditions of use. Unfortunately 
these two values depend to a considerable extent upon 
the frequency, the secondary burden, and the value of 


Fig: 1 


the currents flowing in the transformer windings, and it 
is therefore necessary to duplicate all of these conditions 
when the transformer: is tested. Since all testing 
methods require the insertion ef some additional 
apparatus into the secondary circuit, it becomes a 
matter of very considerable importance in accurate 
work to insure that proper allowance for this has been 
made and that the transformer is tested with a burden 
closely equivalent to that on which it is used in service. 
It is convenient to determine the ratio and phase angle 
at secondary current values of 0.5, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 am- 
peres since interpolation between these points is satis- 
factory for determining intermediate values. It is 
found that well-made transformers having several 
primary windings which may be connected in series 
or parallel have substantially the same ratio factor and 
phase angle with all connections. In transformers of 
the hole type in which the primary is inserted by the 
user of the transformer, this constancy of ratio and 
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phase angle is not as perfect as in the preceding case, 
but the variation in these quantities seldom exceeds 
0.3 per cent in ratio and five minutes in phase angle. 

In the use of a current transformer for the measure- 
ment of current, phase angle is, of course, of no impor- 
tance and it is necessary to measure only theratio of the 
transformer. On the other hand, when the transformer 
is used with a wattmeter or watthour meter on circuits 
of power factor other than unity, the effect of the phase 
angle becomes of importance. The effect of this angle 
has been worked out by Robinson (28) and others 
(10, 21, 24, 26), and can be expressed by the equation 


P’ Ros (0 + B) 


= = ; aes j 
Pes aay P’ [R(cos 6B — tan 6 sin 8)](1) 
where P = true power in primary circuit 
P’ = apparent power as observed in the second- 
ary circuit 
cos 6 = apparent power factor as observed in the 


secondary circuit 
R = ratio of current transformer 
8 = phase angle of current transformer 
In some cases where it is known that the transformer 
will be used on circuits having a particular power factor, 
it is desirable to make the test in such a manner as to 
determine not the ratio and phase angle separately, 
but the particular combination of these two quantities 
which is included in the brackets in the right hand mem- 
ber of equation(1.) This type of test gives the over-all 
correction factor which must be applied to power or 
energy measurements at the particular circuit power 
factor. Any of the methods described below which use 
electro-dynamic instruments or watthour meters in the 
measurement, permit of this type of test. 
Methods for testing instrument transformers may be 
classified (6) into (A) absolute and (B) relative methods 
as shown in Table I. In the absolute methods the 


TABLE I 
A Absolute 
a Deflection 
Two Ammeter Method 
Two Wattmeter Method 
6b Balanced 
Mutual Inductance Method 
Resistance Method 
Baker Test Ring Method 
B. Relative 
a Deflection 
Interchanged Ammeter Method 
Interchanged Wattmeter Method 
Interchanged Watthour Meter Method 
b Balanced 
Differential Wattmeter Method 
Bridge Circuit Method 
Null Bridge Method 


ratio and phase angle of a single transformer are deter- 
mined directly from the observations, while in the latter 
the constants of the transformer under test are com- 
pared with those of a standard transformer of the same 
nominal ratio which has been previously tested by an 
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absolute method. The absolute methods are suitable 
for two classes of work (1) in standardizing laboratories 
when the highest accuracy is needed in testing trans- 
formers which are to be used as standards and (2) in 
relatively crude measurements under emergency con- 
ditions when the standard transformers needed for the 
relative methods are not available. As is usually the 
case with any type of measurements, the relative 
methods are in general simpler and require less sensitive 
and delicate apparatus for the same accuracy than do 
the absolute methods, and are therefore to be pre- 
ferred in most cases. 

The methods of either type may be further classified 
as (a) deflection or (b) balanced methods. In the 
former the magnitude and phase (or their equivalents) 
of both the primary and secondary currents are ob- 
served separately and the ratio and phase angle com- 
puted from these observations. In the latter the 
effects of the two currents to be compared are opposed 
and only their vector difference is measured. In the 
true null methods this difference is completely balanced 
against a known vector, while in other balance methods 
of what may be called the ‘‘semi-null” type the vector 
difference is obtained from the deflections of suitable 
instruments. As in other types of measurement the 
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balance methods have decidedly greater accuracy than 
the deflection methods and the semi-null methods are 
usually slightly quicker to operate than the null 
methods. 

Fig. 2 shows a vector diagram applicable to any 
relative method of testing. The primary current J, 
passes through the primary coils of both transformers 
and produces currents J, and J, in the secondary coils 
of the standard and test transformers respectively. 
The differential current A J or some effect proportional 
to it can be measured in terms of J,. The observations 
then give the ratio J, to I, and the phase difference 


TSS 
re is 
found by multiplying I,/I, by R, (the ratio, I,/I., of 
the standard transformer). The true phase angle 
Bc = AB + Bs. 

In order to avoid repetition later it may be well at 
this point to review briefly the principal properties of 
two-cireuit electrodynamic instruments (indicating 
wattmeters and electrodynamometers) since these are 
often used in transformer testing. Instruments of this 
type are used for two main purposes (1) as a guide in 
setting the proper phase relation between the currents 
in two different circuits, and (2) to measure currents or 


A B between these vectors. The true ratio 
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differences of currents, such as AJ of Fig. 2. The 
fundamental equation for the deflection of an instru- 
ment of this type is 


where J, is the current in the fixed coil, J... is the current 
in the moving coil, @ is the phase displacement between 
these two currents, D is the deflection and & is a con- 
stant of the instrument. As the phase of one of the 
currents, say J,., is rotated with respect to that of the 
other current, the deflection of the wattmeter will rise 
from zero to a maximum value and then decrease 
through zero to a negative maximum and then return 
to its original value. An indication of zeroon the instru- 
ment corresponds to the value of cos @ = 0 in equation 
(2) and hence to 6 = 90 deg. It may be noted that the 
accuracy of locating the zero position is much greater 
than that of locating the maximum, and therefore the 
former method should always be used where possible as 
a means of setting phase. If full-scale defiection of the 
instrument corresponds to 150 divisions, then an error 
-of one division at the zero mark corresponds to an error 
in the phase relation between the currents of only 0.4 
deg. while the same error at the maximum position 
corresponds to 6.5 deg. 

When used for the purpose of current measurement, 
one coil is excited by sending through it a current of 
known magnitude and phase, while the current to be 
measured is sent through the other coil. The imstru- 
ment then becomes in effect an ammeter and serves to 
measure the component of the current in the second 
coil which is in phase with that in the first. When the 
fixed coil is excited and the current to be measured is 
sent through the moving coil, we have the equation 


kD 
7 (3) 


If an ordinary wattmeter, the scale of which is gradu- 
ated in watts, is used with a separate exciting current 
I, in the fixed coil, the value of the constant k is given 
by k = w/R, where R, is the resistance in ohms of the 
voltage circuit and w is the watts per division. If, on 
the other hand, the voltage circuit is excited with an 
auxiliary voltage V, the component of fixed coil current 
in phase with this voltage is given by 


T.. eos 9 = 


(4) 


In order to determime completely any current such 
as I, or Al of Fig. 2, two readings are necessary in 
which the wattmeter is excited from two sources of 
eurrent of different phase. After such readings have 
been obtained it is possible by graphical construction 
or by trigonometry to determine both the magnitude of 
the unknown current and its phase relation to either 
of the auxiliary current sources. From two pairs of 
such measurements of I, and I; or of AI and I;, the 
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these readings, and gives the desired constants of the 
transformer. The mathematical treatment of the rela- 
tions involved is given in Appendix B. The resulting 
equations are rather complicated and burdensome in 
the general case, but fortunately they reduce to very 
simple forms when one of the auxiliary currents is in 
phase with the secondary current of the transformer 
under test and the other auxiliary current is in quadra- 
ture therewith. It is therefore advisable wherever 
possible to insert some form of phase shifting device in 
the circuits supplying the auxiliary current in order that 
one of them may be brought into phase with the second- 
ary current of the transformer. The use of the general 
equations of Appendix B should be limited to exigencies 
when such a phase-shifting arrangement is not available. 

In cases which frequently arise in practise where the 
auxiliary circuits exciting the dynamometer are ob- 
tained from a three-phase system, the angle ¢ in 
Appendix B becomes 60 deg., and the solution reduces 
to equations 


A; 
| Recah or (1 + A/A:;) ay (5) 
2 (B,— N B:) — 1.732 (A.—NA 
tan Rete eee ; 2) 7 Gs 2) (6) 
2 Ba — 1.732 Aa 
‘ A,+Aa (6) 


The symbols used in this and the following equations 
are defined in Appendix B. It will be seen that these 
are fairly simple if one of the currents can be brought 
into phase with the transformer secondary current, 
and the need for a two-phase source of current can be 
avoided by using these equations instead. 

Equation (3A) of Appendix B is 

R (cos § — tan #sin 8) = A;/Az (3A) 
It will also be noticed that the left hand member of this 
is identical with the factor given by equation (1) above 
for the correction to the wattmeter or watthour meter 
operating at a circuit powerfactorcos§. Consequently 
any of the wattmeter methods may.be used with the 
auxiliary voltage, making an angle @ with the trans- 
former currents to determine the over-all correction 
factor for that particular power factor. 

It appears from the preceding paragraph that all of 
the testing methods which involve wattmeters or 
watthour meters in the measurement have the following 
advantages and disadvantages in common: 

Advantages: 

(1) They automatically check the polarity mark- 


ing. 

(2) They permit of test giving combined effect 

of ratio and phase angle at any specified 
power factor. 

(3) The instruments used are of simple and 

generally available types except when high 

stivity is desired rer , 
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Disadvantages: 
(1) They require an auxiliary source of voltage. 
(2) If phase angles are to be measured this must 
be a polyphase source preferably two-phase. 
(83) It is highly desirable to provide for shifting 
the relative phase of the auxiliary voltages. 


ABSOLUTE METHODS 


The term “absolute” may be applied to those 
methods in which the constants of a single transformer 
can be determined directly without reference to any 
standard transformer of the same nominal ratio. 

Two-Ammeter Method. (6, 17, 24, 28) By far the 
simplest possible absolute method is the use of two 
ammeters, one to measure the primary current and the 
other to measure the secondary current. The ratio 
of the transformer is given directly by the ratio of the 
ammeter readings. Of course the phase angle cannot 
be determined by this method. The accuracy is 
limited by the calibration errors of the two instruments 
and by the accuracy with which they can be read 
simultaneously. With carefully calibrated instruments 
it is possible to obtain an accuracy of 14 per cent at 
full rated current, but because of the non-uniform 
scales of all a-c. ammeters the accuracy falls off to a 
very poor value at lower currents. This source of 
inaccuracy can be reduced only slightly by changing 
the range of the ammeter used in the primary circuit. 
This expedient is not feasible in the case of the second- 
ary ammeter since the burden imposed on the trans- 
former by inserting in its secondary circuit the coils of 
an ammeter of lower range than 5 amperes is excessive, 
so that the results obtained when such lower range 
ammeters are used are decidedly different from the 
performance of the transformer when in actual service. 
Other objections to this method are that its range is 
limited by the available range of self-contained a-c. 
ammeters which is about 500 amperes, the method gives 
no check on the polarity marking of the transformer, 
and the results give only the ratio of the transforme 
and not its phase angle. 

Two-Wattmeter Method. (6, 17, 28, 24) In this 
method the current coils of two wattmeters of appro- 
priate range are connected in series with the primary 
and secondary circuits of the transformer respectively, 
and the voltage circuits of the wattmeters are con- 
nected in parallel with one another and to one or the 
other phase of an auxiliary source of voltage. If the 
auxiliary voltage is in phase with the secondary cur- 
rent, the ratio of the watt readings gives the ratio of the 
transformer. If the phase of the auxiliary voltage is 
approximately in quadrature with the primary current, 
the phase angle of the transformer is given by 

B,—-NB, W:i-NW, 
cone eli Seed eA Merten. 004 sae 
where W, and W, are the readings of the primary and 
secondary wattmeters respectively. J, is the secondary 
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current, EH the effective value of the auxiliary voltage, 
and N the nominal transformer ratio (see Appendix B). 

This method is also simple and quick, and after a set 
up has once been checked out, it serves to check the 
polarity of other transformers which may be tested with 
it. Furthermore, by exciting the voltage circuits of 
the wattmeters from an auxiliary voltage which is dis- 
placed in phase by an angle @ from the transformer 
currents, the resultant readings give directly the com- 
bined error due to ratio and phase angle when used on a 
circuit of power factor cos 9. As in the preceding 
method the range is limited by the range of available 
wattmeters which is about 200 amperes. The accuracy 
may be as high as 0.2 per cent at full current and drops 
off only in proportion to the current instead of dropping 
off in proportion to the square of the current as in the 
preceding method. A disadvantage which it has in 
common with most other methods using electrodynamic 
instruments as detectors is that it requires a polyphase 
auxiliary source of voltage. 

We now come to the class of absolute balance methods 
in which some effects of the primary and of the second- 
ary currents are balanced against one another as a means 
of determining their ratio and phase displacement. 

Mutual Inductance Method. (18) In this method 
the primary and secondary currents respectively are 
sent through the primary windings of two large mutual 
inductors. ‘These are chosen so that the value of each 
mutual inductance is inversely proportional to the 
nominal value of the current which it carries, and hence 
the secondary electromotive forces induced are approxi- 
mately equal. The secondary coils of the two mutual 
inductors are connected in series opposition so that the 
difference in the induced e. m. f. is applied to a detector. 
A fine adjustment is provided on one of the mutual 
inductances so that an exact balance can be obtained. 
In order to compensate for the phase angle of the trans- 
former, a small resistance of a few hundredths of an 
ohm is connected in series with the secondary circuit of 
the transformer under test, and the voltage drop across 
a variable portion of this is inserted into the detector 
circuit. 

This method is suitable for precise laboratory work 
and can be made exceedingly accurate. It is also easy 
to construct the mutual inductors with a considerable 
number of individual coils which may be connected in 
series or parallel. It is thus possible to obtain a wide 
range of values of mutual inductance and consequently 
a wide range of transformers can be tested. 

On the other hand, it is very essential that the induct- 
ors be astatic since any electromotive forces induced in 
their secondary windings by a stray field would intro- 
duce an error directly in the ratio determination. This 
feature has been very successfully obtained in the 
apparatus designed by Fortescue, and now used by the 
Westinghouse Co. In this equipment a range of from 
5 to 5000 amperes is obtained, and the mutual inductors 
have been made astatic by the use of toroidal coils for 
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both primary and secondary. Such a uniformly wound 
toroid produces no external magnetic field, and conse- 
quently will have no electromotive force induced in it 
even when placed in a strong external field providing 
the conductor producing this field does not pass through 
the opening of the toroid. By using a relatively large 
number of turns in the secondary coils, it is possible 
to obtain a secondary electromotive force as great as 4 
volts, and an accuracy of 0.01 per cent can be obtained 
even while using a rugged and relatively insensitive 
detector. In the equipment mentioned above the 
necessary burden inserted in the secondary coils of the 
transformer by the testing equipment varies from 0.1 
to 0.3 of an ohm impedance, depending upon the con- 
nections which are used. Complete astaticism requires 
that the marble core on which the coils are wound shall 
be machined very accurately to dimensions, and as a 
result the entire equipment is rather expensive, and so 
far as the writer is aware has not been duplicated in any 
other laboratory. 

In any such apparatus it is important to make certain 
that the secondary electromotive force from the mutual 
inductor is in quadrature with the primary current. 


cers) 


Often this relation does not exactly hold in cases where 
the primary circuit consists of conductors of large cross 
section such as are necessary when heavy currents are 
to be measured. Fortunately the same toroidal con- 
struction which makes the inductor astatic also contri- 
butes to reduce this phase defect. (81). 

Resistance Method. (1, 6, 9, 19, 20, 21,24, 25, 28, 29, 
30, 38). This method is perhaps more generally used 
than any other absolute method for the precise testing 
of current transformers. In its various modifications 
it is used by the National Standardizing Laboratories 
of the United States (1), England (83), France (19), 
and Germany (25), and also by several commercial 
and university laboratories. The primary and second- 
ary currents are passed through four-terminal resistance 
standards of such value that the potential drops across 
the two are equal, and in most equipments of the order 
of one volt. The potential terminals of the shunts are 
then connected in series with the detector instrument 
so that the JR drops are in opposition. The phase 
angle of the transformer is determined in several 
different ways at the various laboratories, depending 
upon the type of detector used. In one group of 
laboratories the unbalanced e. m. f. resulting from the 
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fact that the primary and secondary currents are not in 
phase is balanced by inserting in the detector circuit a 
third source of e. m. f. in quadrature with the primary 
current. This e. m. f. may be obtained in several ways, 
the simplest of which is from the secondary of a small 
mutual inductor (1, 9, 30), the primary of which is con- 
nected in either the primary or the secondary circuit 
of the transformer under test. The compensating 
electromotive force may be obtained if preferred from a 
separate phase of the generator supplying the test 
current (19), or from a shunt circuit containing a con- 
denser connected across the potential terminals of the 
primary resistor (29). With any of these arrangements 
the resistances and the quadrature electromotive forces 
are adjusted until the detector shows a condition of 
balance and the ratio and phase angle are then com- 
puted from the settings by the formulas 


R = R2/R, (8) 
w M . 
tanp = R,  oran equivalent formula. (9) 


In the second group of methods the effect of the phase 
angle is determined by the residual deflection of the 
detecting instrument after the J R drops have been 
balanced and the detector has been excited from an 
auxiliary source in quadrature with the transformer 
currents (20, 25, 28). Shght modifications in the 
method as described are introduced by the type of 
detector which is used, but these will be discussed in a 
later paragraph. The method is capable of an accuracy 
of 0.01 per cent and can easily be made direct reading 
except for possible corrections to the values of the 
primary and secondary shunts. By suitably changing 
the nominal values of these shunts the method can be 
made very flexible, and the range can be extended in- 
definitely. The detector can be made sufficiently 
sensitive so that the voltage across the shunts is only 
0.25 volt at full current, and the burden introduced into 
the secondary circuit can be kept as low as 0.1 ohm. 

The principal objections to this method are the fact 
that it requires a sensitive and therefore delicate detect- 
ing instrument, and that the shunts must be carefully 
constructed to minimize residual inductance, and to 
avoid skin effect. The construction of non-inductive 
shunts for currents up to 1000 amperes is relatively 
simple but becomes increasingly difficult beyond that 
point (81). Precautions must also be taken to avoid 
errors from capacity currents which may circulate 
through the detector from the primary source of 
current. 

The Baker Test Ring Method. (4) Instead of 
balancing the electromotive force produced by a pair 
of mutual inductances or a pair of resistances, as was 
done in the previously described methods, this method 
opposes the magnetomotive forces produced by the 
primary and secondary currents. A special test ring 
of well laminated transformer steel is provided with 
primary and secondary windings quite similar to those 
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of a current transformer. A third winding is placed 
next to the iron core and has a large number of turns 
(about 6000). The primary and secondary currents 
of the transformer under test are led through the 
corresponding coils around the test ring in such a direc- 
tion that their magnetomotive forces are in opposition. 
Any departure of the currents from their nominal ratio 
produces a slight flux in the ring which in turn induces 
an electromotive force in the third winding. This 
third winding is connected to one coil of a wattmeter 
or other type of electrodynamic instrument, the other 
coil of which is excited from any suitable auxiliary 
source. The number of turns through which the 
secondary current of the transformer circulates is then 
varied until the indication of the wattmeter is reduced 
to a minimum. Since the number of turns of the 
secondary coil can be varied only in integral steps, the 
procedure in using the apparatus is to record the read- 
ing of the wattmeter for two different values of second- 
ary turns near the point which gives the minimum read- 
ing. Thus, for example, if the balance point lies be- 
tween 179 and 180, the readings of the wattmeter for 
both of these numbers of secondary turns is observed. 
The wattmeter is then excited from some other aux- 
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iliary voltage having a different phase from the first, 
and a similar pair of readings is taken. From these 
readings it is possible by a simple graphical construction 
to lay off on the drawing board the relative location of 
the primary and secondary current vectors with respect 
to the auxiliary voltages, and by interpolation between 
the observed points to determine the ratio and phase 
angle. 

This method has the advantage of requiring only 
simple and inexpensive apparatus, and of being quite 
flexible in range since the primary winding on the test 
ring usually consists of only a few turns which can be 
easily changed. The computation of the results is, 
however, somewhat complicated and liable to lead to 
blunders and the accuracy is not as high as that of the 
two previously described laboratory methods. Further- 
more, as in all methods employing electrodynamic 
instruments, a separate polyphase auxiliary source is 
required. 

The burden which the apparatus adds to the second- 
ary circuit of the transformer consists of the resistance 
of the secondary coil of the test ring, which in most 
cases can be several hundredths of an ohm and in 
addition there is an effective burden resulting from any 
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electromotive force induced in the coil by the flux 
arising from lack of perfect balance of the magneto- 
motive forces. 


RELATIVE METHODS 


If a standard current transformer with known ratio 
and phase angle and of the same nominal ratio as the 
transformer which it is desired to test is available, it 
then becomes feasible to use any one of several 
additional methods which have certain advantages 
over those previously described. Of course any of the 
absolute methods can be used to compare a transformer 
with,a standard transformer of the same nominal ratio, 
but only those will be mentioned here in which the 
fact that the nominal ratios of the transformers are 
the same, permits of a notable simplification or in- 
crease in accuracy. 

Interchanged Ammeter Method. (6, 24) A simple 
relative method of testing transformers is analogous 
to the two-ammeter absolute method first discussed, 
and consists in connecting two transformers with their 
primaries in series and with a 5-ampere ammeter and 
any other desired burden in the secondary circuit of 
each transformer. Simultaneous readings are then 
taken of the two secondary ammeters. The ammeters 
are then interchanged and a second set of readings 
taken. The ratios of the two transformers are then 
inversely proportional to the average readings of the 
ammeters connected to them. 

It will be seen that interchange of the ammeters, 
which is made possible by the fact that transformers 
have the same nominal ratio, eliminates any error 
arising from a difference in calibration of the two 
instruments, and the absolute calibration of either 
instrument is of only minor importance in the test. 

Of course this method gives only the ratio of the 
transformers and not their phase angle, and the 
accuracy falls off very badly at low values of the current. 
For the reason previously mentioned, it is not possible 
to use low range ammeters in making the test at the 
lower points on the curve. In actual tests with this 
method it is very important so to arrange the circuits 
that the secondary windings of the transformers are 
not open-circuited while current is flowing in the 
primary when the two ammeters are interchanged. 
A switch connected directly across the terminals of 
each transformer which can be used to short-circuit 
it while changes are being made in its secondary circuit 
is a valuable addition to any current transformer 
testing set-up. 

Interchanged Wattmeter Method. (6, 24) This method 
bears the same relation to the two-wattmeter absolute 
method as the interchanged ammeter method does to 
the corresponding absolute method. It is quite 
simple to check the polarity of the transformers and 
by using an excitation for the voltage circuits of the 
wattmeters having a specified phase relation to the 
transformer currents, the results give directly the 
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relative performance of the transformers on a circuit 
of that particular phase displacement. The accuracy, 
however, is limited to the accuracy of reading the 
wattmeters and is rather poor with small currents. 

Interchanged Watthour Meter or the Agnew Method. 
(3, 6, 10, 11, 16, 21, 24) This method is very similar to 
that just described except that a pair of induction 
watthour meters are used instead of the two electro- 
dynamic wattmeters. The advantage of these meters 
is that by obtaining their registration over a run of 
several minutes duration, it is possible to obtain 
readings of greater percentage accuracy than can be 
done on the scale of an indicating instrument. This 
method was originally described by P. G. Agnew (3) 
and has been the subject of a number of other papers 
which have suggested slight improvements. At least 
one of the watthour meters which are used must have 
graduations marked on the disk, or be of the so-called 
“rotating standard” type in order that fractions of a 
revolution may be read off. It is usually desirable to 
operate the meters at a speed somewhat greater than 
normal since their accuracy is not impaired and the 
time of the test is shortened. This condition can be 
obtained by moving the drag magnets of the meters 
nearer the axis or by shunting them. By careful work 
an accuracy of better than 0.1 per cent can be obtained 
by this method, but the long time required for obtaining 
the readings of the watthour meters at each point 
renders the method somewhat slow. The compu- 
tations involved are rather long but can be considerably 
simplified by the use of formulas and methods pub- 
lished by Craighead and Weller (10) or by Crothers 
and Kartak (11). 

The three preceding methods are all of the deflection 
type, inasmuch as the entire primary and secondary 
effects are observed separately and compared in the 
computation. The advantages of relative methods of 
testing appear more definitely, however, in the balance 
methods, since we here have quantities of substantially 
equal magnitude and phase to be balanced. 

Differential Wattmeter Method. (35) This method is 
based upon the principle of opposing the magnetic 
fields due to the secondary currents supplied by the 
standard and test transformers respectively. The 
secondary currents are sent through duplicate current 
windings of a wattmeter in such a direction that their 
magnetic effects are opposite. The moving coil of the 
wattmeter is then excited from an auxiliary source of 
voltage which may be either in phase or in quadrature 
with the currents in the transformers. A comparison 
of the indications of this instrument with that of an 
ordinary 5-ampere wattmeter connected with its 
current coil in the secondary circuit of one of the 
transformers and its voltage coil in parallel with that 
of the differential instrument serves to give the ratio 
and phase angle of the transformer from the equations 
(11) and (14) or (15) of Appendix B. 

The equality of the two-current coils can be checked 
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by a second observation in which they are interchanged 
or by connecting them in series opposition and sending 
current through them from a single transformer. This 
method is simple and, like other electrodynamic 
methods, can be used to check polarity and to obtain 
the effective ratio at any desired circuit power factor. 
The disadvantage of the method is that it requires a 
somewhat special instrument which can have relatively 
few turns in the current coils so that the sensitivity is 
low. Asa result if an ordinary 10-ampere range watt- 
meter which has two current coils in parallel is used with 
the coils separated, the sensitivity will be of the order 
of 1 per cent per division at 5amperes. It is, however, 
often possible to overload the current coils of a watt- 
mete: and a suspension-type dynamometer instrument 
is amply sensitive to give an accuracy as great as 0.01 
per cent. Asa rough factory check on the performance 
of transformers to determine any serious mistakes in 
construction it is probable that this method is very 
useful. 

Modifications of this method which hardly require 
separate consideration are (1) the use of a polyphase 
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wattmeter with its elements connected in opposition, 
and (2) the use of a differentially-wound watthour 
meter from which the light load compensation has been 
removed (35). 

Bridge Circuit Method. (6, 12, 32). Instead of sub- 
tracting the magnetic effects due to the standard and 
test transformers, it is simpler to subtract the currents 
directly. This can be done by connecting the standard 
and test transformers with their primaries in series and 
with their secondaries also in series in such a direction 
that both transformers tend to circulate current in the 
same direction through both secondary burdens, as 
shown in Fig. 5. A “bridge” circuit is then connected 
between the points a and b with the result that any 
difference in the secondary currents of the two trans- 
formers tends to flow across this bridge and can be 
measured by a suitable detecting instrument placed in 
the bridge circuit... The detector in the bridge circuit 

1. This method was first described by W. A. Folger and was 
published in the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Electrical 
Association in 1916, where, however, it is not widely available. 
It was suggested independently by the author in 1917 and pub- 
lished as part of Scientific Paper No. 309 by the Bureau of 
Standards. 


_as possible. 
- one-ampere wattmeter or the voltage coil of a 30-volt 


ex ane cane a yaatehic pepedlisas source. 

When the difference in the secondary currents of the 
two transformers is AI and the impedance of the 
detecting coil circuit is Z, the effective burden on one 
transformer is increased and that on the other trans- 
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transformers are nearly equal in ratio this quantity is 


negligible, but when comparison is made between trans- 
formers of very different performance, the shift of the 
burden may become appreciable. It can be minimized 
by keeping the impedance of the detecting coil as low 
It has been found that the current coil of a 


wattmeter makes a satisfactory detecting circuit. It is 
convenient to shift the spring holders of such an instru- 


-ment so as to put the zero in the middle of the scale. 


The scale can then be made to read directly the per- 
centage difference in ratio of the transformers. This 
procedure also places the moving coil more nearly in the 
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position where it has zero mutual inductance with the 
fixed coil, and the slight errors caused by such induct- 


ance are reduced. With ¢ care this method i is Shite of 
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when @ = 12/7; 


Unless the transformers differ widely in performance 
only the first terms of these formulas are of importance, 
and the slide wire resistance 7. can be made to read 


.directly the difference in ratio of the two transformers. 


The detecting instrument in this case may be either 
a vibration galvanometer or a separately excited electro- 
dynamic instrument. In the latter case it is desirable, 
though not absolutely essential, that the phase of the 
exciting current be adjusted to coincide with that of the 
currents in the transformer. The magnitude of the 
exciting current, however, need not be known since the 
detector is used only as a null instrument. 

In any testing method it is theoretically possible to 
determine the algebraic sign of the phase angle from 
the direction of the deflection. It is, however, in almost 
all cases much easier to determine this sign from a 
simple test based on the fact that adding non-inductive 
resistance in the secondary of a current transformer 
tends to increase the ratio and, except in very extreme 
cases, tends to advance the phase of the secondary cur- 
rent. Hence if the addition of such resistance in- 
creases the phase-angle reading the angle was originally 
positive before the resistance was added. If the addi- 
tion of resistance decreases the phase-angle reading or 
reverses its direction, then the angle was originally 


negative. A similar test with any relative method 
shows which of the two transformers has the greater 
ratio. . : 1 } 

. DETECTORS 


In the deflection methods the measurement is of 
course made directly by commercial pivoted instru- 
ments, and no unusual or sensitive detectors are needed. 
In the balance methods, however, special types of 
detector are used either as null instruments or in some 
cases also as deflection instruments, which serve to 


’ measure a small difference between two larger currents. 


shh absolute mefeods in generat reas relatively 


Ei tran Sy To eae hae more aah the dif 
between relative and absolute methods, the 
resistance method may be 


cireuit m sthod. 
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in general detectors of much lower sensitivity. Thus, 
for example, in the case of the bridge circuit method, to 
obtain an accuracy of one part in 10,000 at one-tenth of 
rated current, the detector must show a visible indica- 
tion when 50 microamperes pass through it. To 
compare this with the preceding case we must see what 
resistance the detector may have without loading the 
transformers with more than the assumed burden of 
0.05 ohm. Even if the transformers under comparison 
differ in ratio by as much as 5 per cent, a current of 
only 0.25 ampere will flow through the bridge circuit 
at full current. The bridge may therefore have as 
much as 1 ohm resistance without adding more than 
0.25 volt drop at the transformer terminals. With 
this resistance a _ sensitivity of 50 mucroamperes 
corresponds to 50 microvolts, which is 20 times the 
voltage which the detector for the absolute method 
would have to detect. Because of this relationship 
it is feasible to use pivoted wattmeters, such as those 
intended for measurements on circuits of low power 
factor. There are also on the market certain suspension 
types of pointer galvanometers which are fairly rugged, 
and which are. decidedly more sensitive than is 
usually necessary, consequently by the use of such 
galvanometers the burden inserted in the secondary 
circuit can be made less than the 0.05 ohm assumed 
above. 

For the absolute methods requiring high sensitivity, 
the available types of detectors are (1) the vibration 
galvanometer, (2) the separately excited electro- 
dynamometer, (3) the separately excited quadrant 
electrometer, and (4) the d-c. galvanometer used 
with a synchronous rectifying commutator. 

The direct-current galvanometer with rectifying 
commutator (7, 30), can be made the most sensitive 
of these instruments, and for the sensitivity required 
in the absolute testing methods, a fairly rugged galvano- 
meter can be used. There are, however, a number of 
possible sources of error connected with its use which 
require a little care in their elimination. The friction 
of the brushes on the commutator tends to produce 
local heating, and thus spurious thermoelectric currents 
in the circuits. This error can, however, easily be 
eliminated by using as a zero point the reading of the 
galvanometer when the a-c. side of the commutator 
is short-circuited. Hunting of the synchronous driving 
- motor, necessity of shifting the brushes to the proper 
commutating plane, and the irregularities in contact 
resistances are also sources of annoyance. This 
method also of course requires a synchronous source 
of fairly constant voltage from which to operate the 
driving motor. 

A vibration galvanometer (34) can also be made 
very sensitive and has the great advantage that when 
it indicates a balance, the observer is certain that no 
currents of fundamental frequency are circulating in 
the galvanometer circuit. This is in contrast to the 
other forms of detector which are not sensitive to 
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currents in quadrature with the phase of their exciting 
current or with the phase of the rectifying brushes. 
While the vibration galvanometer balances the funda- 
mental components of the voltages produced by the 
primary and secondary currents in the transformer, any 
serious distortion of the wave form by the transformer 
is indicated by a blurring of the image of the lamp 
filament as reflected from the galvanometer mirror. 
No auxiliary source of voltage is required when the 
vibration galvanometer is used. 

On the other hand, such galvanometers are mechani- 
cally rather delicate and are sensitive to mechanical 
disturbances, such as are caused by moving machinery 
in other parts of the building, so that they must be 
mounted on some type of vibration-free platform. 
Furthermore, very high sensitivity is only available 
over the particular narrow band of frequency to which 
they are tuned, and they are therefore not at all suitable 
for use where the frequency of the test circuit is liable 
to fluctuation. Another disadvantage in the use of a 
vibration galvanometer is that the observer cannot 
tell from its indications whether an observed lack of 
balance is due to the incorrect setting of resistance 
or of inductance. This objection is, however, more 
theoretical than actual since a relatively small amount 
of practise enables the observer to judge, by the rate at 
which the deflection of the galvanometer varies with 
the motion of his control handles, which variable 
requires adjustment; and the time required to obtain 
a balance with the vibration galvanometer is probably 
less than with the other types of instrument. 

The separately excited electrodynamometer (26, 28) 
can be made amply sensitive for absolute methods of 
current transformer testing by using an instrument of 
the suspension type. With it the methods can be used 
in which the phase angle of the transformer is obtained 
by reading the deflection of the instrument when it is 
excited in quadrature with the primary current. 
When excited in one phase it is of course sensitive 
only to lack of balance in that phase, and the observer 
knows instantly which control to adjust. The direction 
of the deflection also indicates in which direction the 
adjustment should be made. 

On the other hand, this instrument requires an 
auxiliary polyphase source of voltage for exciting its 
fixed coil, and in most methods it requires a phase ~ 
shifting device for adjusting the phase of its auxiliary 
voltage. When it is used to measure phase angle 
by its deflection, it must be calibrated by some 
auxiliary circuit. 

The separately-excited quadrant electrometer (25, 
33) is very similar in its functions to the electrodynamo- 
meter, and is used to a considerable extent in Europe 
where such instruments are used in other branches of 
instrument testing work. So far as the author is aware 
it has not been used in this country for transformer 
testing. In order to obtain sufficient sensitivity for — 
current transformer testing, the instrument has to be of 
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a highly refined and sensitive type, and is suitable for 
use only under the best laboratory conditions. 


SUPPLY OF CURRENT 


Any testing equipment for current transformers 
must be able to supply the full-rated primary current 
to the transformer. Since it is usually undesirable to 
draw such a large current from the 110-volt supply 
available in the laboratory, a stepdown transformer 
is generally used. For this purpose it is sometimes 
feasible to use an additional current transformer 
supplied on its 5-ampere winding and delivering heavy 
current through what was intended to be its primary 
winding. In tests by the relative method in the field 
where it is possible to connect the two transformers in 
series by connecting the standard transformer across 
a disconnecting switch or some other gap in the line, 
it is quite feasible to use the actual load on the circuit 
as a source of primary current. Moderate fluctuations 
in this current will not seriously interfere with the 
measurement since the relative ratio and phase angle 
of the transformers change only slightly for a con- 
siderable change in operating current. 

The wave form of the supply circuit is not of much 
importance because most current transformers re- 
produce very faithfully, in their secondary, even a very 
distorted primary current wave, consequently the 
ratio of the fundamental components of the currents 
is very nearly the same as the ratio of the root-mean- 
square values, and tests by the various methods de- 
scribed in this paper give substantially the same 
results. It is usually convenient to read the current 
in the transformers by means of an ammeter in the 
secondary circuit. Because of the small deflection of 
a-c. ammeters on low currents, however, it is often 
desirable to insert an ammeter in the primary circuit 
to measure the current when the secondary current 
is one ampere or less. 

The low resistance of the primary circuit which 
carries the heavy current and the appreciable re- 
actance of the primary windings of the transformers 
combine to produce a considerable phase shift in the 
primary current as compared with the source of 
voltage which supplies the stepdown transformer. 
For this reason it is very desirable to employ some 
form of phase-shifting device so that the auxiliary 
voltages used in exciting the detector instruments 
can be adjusted to be in phase or in quadrature respect- 
ively with the primary current. Such a shift of phase 
is essential in cases where the phase angle is determined 
by reading the deflection of the electrodynamometer 
instrument, or in cases where the test is used to give 
the combination of ratio and phase angle corresponding 
to the effective ratio of the transformer on a circuit 
of specified power factor. In the null method the 
need for a phase shifter is not so urgent but nevertheless 
it adds greatly to the convenience and speed of 
operation. 
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The methods which have been discussed above are 
directly applicable only to transformers of the usual 
type with single primary and secondary windings. 
When used with compensated transformers of the 
Brooks type (8) certain modifications are necessary. 
These transformers have both a main and an auxiliary 
secondary coil and the method of test must be such as 
to compare the vector sum of the currents in the two 
secondary coils with the primary current, or with the 
secondary current of a standard transformer. 


The resistance method can easily be modified by 
inserting into the detector circuit the voltage drop 
across a third shunt, which is connected in series with 
the auxiliary coil of the Brooks transformer. Since 
under normal conditions the current supplied by the 
auxiliary coil is only a small fraction of the main 
secondary current. the third shunt need not. be ad- 
justed to have precisely the same resistance as the main 
secondary shunt, but may be left at the nominal value 
of the latter. 


The interchanged watthour meter and differential 
wattmeter methods can be applied to a Brooks trans- 
former if the instruments used are provided with an 
additional winding to receive the auxiliary coil current. 
Care must, however, be exercised to avoid introducing 
an excessive mutual inductance within the instrument 
between the main and auxiliary secondary coils since 
this will affect the performance of the transformer. 
This effect of mutual inductance is probably sufficient 
to make the Baker test ring method inapplicable for 
such transformers. 


The bridge circuit method can be applied to the 
Brooks type transformer by connecting the auxiliary 
coil directly across the terminals of the detector. 
Since the e. m. f. across the detector is small this does 
not seriously affect the operation of the transformer. 
Trouble arises, however, in the null bridge method 
if there is any contact resistance at the slide wire since 
the I R drop of the auxiliary current flowing through 
this contact is likely to affect the detector indications. 
This source of error can be avoided by using a detector 
which has an additional coil magnetically equivalent 
to that used as the ‘“‘bridge’”’ but insulated from it. 
Even with this modification the null bridge method 
does not measure the true effective ratio of the Brooks 
transformer with rigorous accuracy. ‘The errors, how- 
ever, are very small since they involve the product of 
the small percentage difference of the transformers 
under comparison, multiplied by the small percentage 
compensation that the auxiliary coil supplies to the 
main secondary coils. 


The fact that transformers of this type have such 
very small ratio and phase-angle errors over a wide 
range of current renders them very useful as standards 
for use with the relative testing methods. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND INDIRECT METHODS 


In addition to the direct methods of measurement 
described above, certain others have been suggested as 
being of value in special cases. For instance an a-c. 
potentiometer (14) may be used to measure separately 
the voltage drops across the shunts as used in the 
resistance method, and the resulting triangle of 
vectors can be solved to give the ratio and phase angle. 
A power-factor-meter or phase-meter (15) can be used 
to measure the phase of the primary and secondary 
currents respectively with respect to a polyphase volt- 
age system, and the difference gives the phase angle of 
the transformer. Suitable modification of the instru- 
ment may be made so that the pointer magnifies the 
angular displacement by a factor of 5 or more. 

In the case of transformers of very large primary 
current rating it is sometimes necessary to resort to the 
indirect process of measuring the magnetizing and core 
loss components of the exciting current of the trans- 
former and computing the ratio and phase angle of the 
transformer from these data (5). Numerous formulas 
are available (2, 5, 18, 21, 22, 27) for making this com- 
putation, but the results are liable to considerable error 
because of lack of knowledge of the leakage reactance 
of the secondary winding. The presence of this react- 
ance makes the terminal secondary voltage of the trans- 
former when in normal operation differ materially from 
the induced voltage due to the core flux; and thus makes 
it difficult to determine at what flux density the trans- 
former normally operates. In cases of this kind it is 
usually preferable to insert a number of primary turns, 
and thus reduce the primary current rating for the 
purpose of the test. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing survey of the available methods shows 
that the two-ammeter and two-wattmeter methods 
are the simplest and least accurate. The relative 
methods all combine considerable accuracy with fairly 
simple and rugged apparatus, and are probably to be 
preferred (1) for testing in the field or station where 
laboratory facilities are limited and (2) for production 
tests where large numbers of transformers of the same 
nominal ratio are to be inspected. The balanced abso- 
lutemethods are of the highest accuracy but are appli- 
cable mainly in the laboratories of government and 
educational institutions and of the large manufacturers 
and central stations where they can be applied to the 
testing of transformers which are later to be used as 
standards for some relative method. 
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Appendix A 


The following list contains references to the more 
important articles dealing with methods for testing cur- 
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rent transformers and related matters. No attempt 
has been made to include articles on the theory, design 
or application of current transformers. 


1. Agnew, P. G. and Silsbee, F. B. Trans. A. I. E. E., vol. 
31, p. 1625-1912. The Testing of Instrument Transformers. 

Describes one form of resistance method using vibration 
galvanometer as detector. 

2. Agnew, P.G. Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper, No. 
164-1911. <A Study of the Current Transformer with Particular 
Reference to Iron Loss. 

Gives equations for performance in terms of magnetizing 
current. 

3. Agnew, P. G. Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 
233-1914. A Watt-hour Meter Method of Testing Instrument 
Transformers. 

Deseribes interchanged watthour meter method. 

4, Baker, H. S. Electrical World, vol. 57, p. 234, Jan. 26, 
1911. Testing of Current Transformers. 

Describes Baker test ring method. 

5. Barbagelata, A. Aiéti dell Assoc. Elettr. Ital, vol. 14, p. 
639-1910. Indirect Tests on Instrument Transformers for 
Large Currents. 


6. Barbagelata, A. L’Hlettrotecnica, vol. 8, p.165—1921. 
The Testing of Measuring Transformers. 

Describes and classifies nearly all possible methods. 

7. Bedell, F. Journal Franklin Institute, p. 385, Oct. 1913. 
The Use of the Synchronous Commutator in a-c. Measurements. 

8. Brooks, H. B. and Holtz, F.G. Trans. A. I. E. E., vol. 
41, p. 382-1922. 

A Two-Stage Current Transformer. 

9. Campbell, A. Proc. Phys. Society (London), vol. 22, 
p. 207—1910. On the use of Mutual Inductometers. 

Describes resistance method using vibration galvanometer as 
detector, and mutual inductance in primary to compensate for 
phase angle. 

10. Craighead, J. R. and Weller, C. T. General Electric 
Review, vol. 24, p. 642—1921. Watthour Meter Method of 
Testing Current Transformers for Ratio and Phase Angle. 

(Note: Certain errors in the table as printed in this paper are 
corrected in the similar table given under ‘‘Wattmeters” in the 
2nd (1922) edition of Pender’s Handbook. 

11. Crothers, H. M. and Kartak, F. A. Electrical World, 
vol. 73, p. 516 (I) March 15, 1919; vol. 74, p. 119 (II) July 19, 1919; 
vol. 75, p. 319 (III) February 7, 1920; vol. 75, p. 1369, (IV) 
June 12, 1920. 

Field Testing of Instrument Transformers. 

12. Fogler, W. A. Proc. Pa. Elec. Assoc.—9th Conv. p. 
234—1916. ~ s 

Describes bridge circuit method using fixed coil of special 
separately excited wattmeter as detector. 

13. Fortescue, C. Le. G. Trans. A. I. E. E., vol. 34, p. 
1599—1915. The Calibration of Current Transformers by 
Means of Mutual Inductance. 

Describes in detail mutual inductance method. 

14. Gall, D.C. Electrician, vol. 83, p. 603—1919. Testing 
Transformers by the a-c. Potentiometer. 


15. Gifford, R. D. Electrician, vol. 75, p. 166—1915. 
Measures transformer phase angle by phase-meter. 

16. Knopp, O. A. Electrical World, vol. 67, p. 92, Jan. 8, 
1916. Standardization of Current Transformers. 

Describes modification of two watthour meter method. 

17. Knopp, 0. A. Electrical World, vol. 75, p. 993—1920. 
New Current Balance for Calibration Work. 

Describes special multi-range current transformer which may 
be used to extend the range of an ammeter or wattmeter in the 
two ammeter method. 

-18. Kuchler, R. Elekt. Zeit, vol. 42, p. 1418—1921. Caleu- 
lation of Instrument Transformer Errors. 
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19. de la Gorce, P. Lumiere Elec. vol. 34, p. 300—1916. 
Bull. Soc. Int. Elec., vol. 6, p. 299—1916. 

Describes resistance method using vibration galvanometer as 
detector and e.m.f. from auxiliary source to balance phase 
angle. Method used at Lab. Cent. d’Electricite, Paris. 

20. Laws, F. A. Electrical World, vol. 55, p. 223—Jan. 27, 
1910. Determination of the Constants of Instrument Trans- 
formers. 

Describes resistance method using separately excited dyna- 
mometer as detector. 

21. Laws, F. A. Electrical Measurements—McGraw-Hill 
Co., 1917. Chapter XII contains a good general discussion of 
instrument transformers and testing methods. 

22. MeNaughton, A. G. L. Journal Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, vol. 53, p. 269, 1915. 

Develops equations for ratio and phase angle of current trans- 
former in terms of magnetizing current. 

23. Makower, A. J. and Wust, A. Electrician, vol. 79, p. 
581, July 13, 1917. Phase Lag in Current Transformers. 

Describes two wattmeter method. 

24. N.E. L.A. Meterman’s Handbook, 1923. 

Chapter on instrument transformers contains an excellent 
discussion of testing methods. 

25. Orlich, EH. LHlektrotech Zeit, vol. 30, pp. 435, 466—1909. 
Anwendung des Quadranten Hlektrometers zer Wechselstrom- 
messungen. 

Deseribes resistance method using electrometer as detector. 
0.5 volt drop at full current. 

26. Handbook for Electrical Engineers, H. Pender John Wiley 
and Sons. 

Article on Transformers, Instrument. 

27. Price, H. W. and Duff, C. K. University of Toronto, 
Bull. 2, See. 4, p. 167—1921. Papers on Current Transformers. 

A collection of several papers on the performance and testing 
of transformers with special reference to wave form, hole-type 
transformers, etc. 

28. Robinson, L. T. Proc. A. I. E. E., vol. 28, p. 981— 
July 1909. 


Describes (1) two ammeter method and (2) resistance 
method using dynamometer or synchronous commutator as 
detector. 

29. Schering, H. and Alberti, E. Arch. f. Elektrotechnik, 
vol. 2, p. 263—1914. Simple Method of Testing Current 
Transformers. 

Describes resistance method using vibration galvanometer 
as detector and shifting phase of J, R; by a condenser to balance 
phase angle. 

30. Sharp, C. H. and Crawford, W.W. Trans. A. I. E. E., 
vol. 29, p. 1517—1910. Recent Developments in Exact a-c. 
Measurements. 

Describes in detail resistance method using d-c. galvano- 
meter with synchronous commutator as detector. Also suggests 
mutual inductance method and indirect method. 

31. Silsbee, F. B. Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper 
No. 281—1916. A Study of the Inductance of Four Terminal 
Resistance Standards. 

Discusses construction of shunts and mutual inductors for 
large alternating currents. 

32. Silsbee, F. B. Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 
309—1917.. A Method for Testing Current Transformers. 

Describes bridge circuit method and null bridge method. 

33. Spilsbury, R. 8. J. Llectrician, vol. 86, p.296, March 11, 
1921. A New Method of Testing Current Transformers. 

Describes resistance method using an electrostatic detector 
after ‘“‘stepping up” the unbalanced voltage by 1:100. 

34. Wenner, F. Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper No. 
134—1909. A Theoretical and Experimental Study of the 
Vibration Galvanometer. 
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35. Wescott, E. C. LHlectrical World, vol. 76, p. 433, August 
28, 1920. Differentially Wound Watthour Meter for Testing 
Current Transformers. 


Appendix B 
TRIGONOMETRIC RELATIONS IN CURRENT TRANSFORMER 
TESTING WITH ELECTRODYNAMIC INSTRUMENTS 


Case I. Deflection Methods. As an example of 
deflection methods we may consider a test by the 
two-wattmeter method in which J, and J, are meas- 
ured by two wattmeters. The voltage circuits of the 
instruments are excited first on phase A giving readings 
(reduced to a current basis) of A, and A, respectively. 
The voltage circuits are then excited from phase B 


and the corresponding readings are B, and By. The 
vector diagram is shown by Fig. 7. 
Let @ = angle by which A leads I, 
y = angle by which B leads A 
R = ratio of transformer 
8 = phase angle of transformer 
N = nominal ratio 
ast ener Sree 2 ees (1A) 


A, cos (@ + B) 


1 
a enna cos 8 — tan 6 sin B a 
or R (cos 6 — tan @sinB) = A;/A» (3A) 
and A, cos (gy + 6+ 6) = Bi cos (6 + B) 
whence tang = —5 0 — Ai/B, cos (0 + 9) (4A) 


sin 6 — A,/B,sin (6 + ¢) 


In the general case 6 can be determined from the cur- 
rent J, as measured by an ammeter and the wattmeter 
reading A» by the equation 

cos 6 = Ao/I. (5A) 


similarly cos (y + 0) = B2/T, (6A) 


After 6 has been computed from (5A) it can be used in 
(6A) to compute ¢ and these two values can beinserted 
in (4A) to compute 8. The values of 6 and #can then be 
used in (2A) to compute the ratio. This intricate process 
is fortunately very greatly simplified if the phase of the 
auxiliary source can be shifted to make @ = 0, andjif 
the other auxiliary phase comes from a symmetrical 
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2-phase or 3-phase system so that » = 90 deg. or 60 
deg. respectively. 


For @ = o eqs. (2A) and (4A) reduce to 
Ai 


R = “A, cos B — Aj A> approx. (7A) 
ee te A COS Le 
taneu= Wen se (8A) 
which is equivalent to 
tan B gigi (By = N B,) a COS ~ (A, = N Az) (8B) 


Aj sin (4) 


since B, = A» cos g when 6 = o 
For a 2-phase system o = 90 deg. and (8B) reduces to 
a PN ea ete op 
tan = A; Opes (9) 
since the adjustment of @ to zero should make the read- 
ing Bs = 0. 
For a 3-phase system ¢ = 60 deg. and (8A) reduces to 


— 2(Bi— NB.) + 1.732 (Ai — N A») 
A, 


Case II. Balance Methods. As an example of 
balance methods we may consider a test made by the 
bridge circuit method. Here observations are made 
on the secondary current obtaining A», and B, as in 
Case I; and on the differential current AJ obtaining 


Pano 


(10A) 


Aa and Ba. See Fig. 7. The ratio is then given by 
“a N (1 + Aa/A1) 
fe ~ cos 6 — tan @ sin B (11A) 
tan sp = 


Ba + Aacos g — Aasin ¢ tan 6 
(A, + Aa)sin g + tan (Ba + Aacosg + Aosin gtan 6) 


(12A) 
For 6 = o the equations reduce to 
N 
R Soap (b+ Aa/As): (13A) 
eis Ba + Aa cos ¢ (14A) 


(A, + Aa) sin ¢ 
For a 2-phase system » = 90 deg. and (13A) reduces to 


Ba 
A» + Aa 
For a 3-phase system ¢ = 60 deg. and (13A) reduces to 


2 Ba + 1.7382 Aa 
A, + Aa 


Since in practise it is possible for the angles 6 and ¢ 
to vary slightly from their nominal values, it is of 
importance to consider what errors will be introduced 
into the results by such effects. The magnitude of 
such errors also depends in absolute methods on the 
phase angle of the transformer and its departure from 


tang = (15A) 


tang = (16A) 
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nominal ratio, and in the case of relative methods on 
the difference in phase angle and ratio of the test and 
standard transformer. These differences will be as- 
sumed to have the rather extreme values of 2 deg. and 
4 per cent respectively in the following computations: 

The error in ratio caused by using the simple equa- 
tions (7A) or (13A) in place of (2A) amounts to only about 
0.06 per cent for an error of 1 deg. in 6, and is roughly 
proportional to 8 and to @ for small values of these 
angles. Since the ratio is determined entirely by read- 
ings on phase A, an error in the angle will have no 
effect on the ratio. The error in phase angle when using 
equations (8B), (9A), (10A) or (14A), (15A),(16A) in place 
of equation (4A) caused solely by an error of 1 deg. in 6, 
but with ¢ having its correct value amounts to 2.3’ and 
is roughly proportional to 6 and to the departure from 
standard ratio. However, if equation (8A) is used an 
error of 1 deg. in 6 will enter directly as an error of 1 
deg. in 8. If 6 is approximately adjusted to zero, an 
error of 1 deg. in ¢g will make an error of 2.3’ in 8 
when the test is made on a 2-phase system. On a 
3-phase system the error may be greater or less than 
this depending on the phase relation of A J to phase A 
and in the worst case for the specified limits amounts to 
Bie 

An inspection of equations (7A) and (11A) shows the 
great difference in accuracy between the absolute and 
relative methods when the same instruments are used 
in both. An error of 1 per cent in reading A, or A» 
in eq. (7A) will produce an error in the ratio of 1 per 
cent. In eq. (11A) on the contrary the term Aa/Azis 
only 0.04 on the assumption previously made. 
Therefore, an error of 1 per cent in either Aa or A» 
will produce an error of only 0.04 per cent in the ratio. 
An error of 1 per cent in the readings will in most 
instances produce an error of 1 per cent in the phase 
angle. Since this angle seldom exceeds 2 deg. or 120’ 
the error caused by the reading would only be 1.2’ in 
such a case. 


Discussion 


I. M. Stein (Philadelphia): On the first and second pages of 
Dr. Silsbee’s paper, a figure of 0.3 per cent is given, as being a 
maximum for the ratio error in “‘loop-through” types of current 
transformers. A number of people are using this type of trans- 
former for standards, and accordingly, the figure given is of 
particular interest. 

We know that there is a difference in the construction of trans- 
formers of the “loop-through’”’ type, some being very poor and 
some very good, a great deal depending upon the way the 
secondary winding is distributed around the core, and something 
depending upon whether there are any joints in the laminated 
core. 

If the figure is a maximum for the poorest type, there is not so 
much to worry about. If it is the figure representing the varia- 
tions which may be expected in the best type, then it would seem 
a rather large error for a standard, and I should like to learn from 
Dr. Silsbee whether the best transformers of that type show 
errors as large as 0.3 per cent. 
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Referring now to the vibration galvanometer—the paper indi- 
cates in two places thatthe vibration galvanometer is a delicate 
instrument, 

It is probably true that a number of vibration galvanometers 
are very delicate, particularly if made to cover a very wide range 
of frequencies, and perhaps if made considerably more sersi- 
tive than is necessary for ordinary measurements on current 
transformers. 

I am familiar with vibration galvanometers that are extremely 


Bing 1 


rugged in construction. They are more rugged than the galva- 
nometer that is used in portable testing sets, the suspension 
being about twenty-five times as strong as those of the portable 
galvanometer. I don’t think Dr. Silsbee meant to indicate any 
delicate construction in the vibration galvanometer. I should 
like to know what interpretation should be placed on his referring 
to the vibration galvanometer as a delicate instrument. 

In connection with the absolute-resistance method, the paper 
states that precautions must be taken to avoid errors due to 


Burden 


get on Zero 
Fie. 2 


capacity current which may circulate through the detector from 
the primary source of current. The precaution applies to tests 
where you have a sensitive detector, which will pick up very small 
leakage currents. 

The thought occurs to me that if we have leakage in testing 
where we are using a fairly low voltage for supplying the trans- 
former under test, we must have some leakage when the trans- 
former is installed on a very high-voltage line, say 50,000 volts. 
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Is there any capacity current there which will affect the accuracy 
of the transformer, particularly at light loads? 

I appreciate that the instruments used in service are far less 
sensitive than those used in testing, but I haven’t seen any figures 
or heard of any results of measurements made to show the 
probable magnitude of the error. 

I should like to add another precaution in dealing with heavy 
current and sensitive detectors—I refer to stray fields. I think 
that anyone who has worked with instruments of the kind men- 
tioned, or circuits of the kind mentioned, knows that the effects 
of stray fields must be eliminated before accurate measurements 
can be made. In eliminating stray fields, I should like to put 
in a good word for the vibration galvanometer, when used with 
the circuit Dr. Silsbee has shown. 


In Fig. 1, shown herewith, 7 is the current transformer being 
tested, R, the primary non-inductive resistance, R2 is the 
secondary non-inductive resistance, and M is the mutual in- 
ductanece. As R, and R, are made up, the terminals are 
very close together, and the leads all need to be twisted 
together to avoid picking up stray fields. The inductance 
is made astatic, but it may be somewhat affected by stray 
fields. 


If the two leads at FR; are put under the same binding post 
(Fig. 2) and the same thing is done at R», it involves only a very 
slight movement, because the binding posts are very close to- 
gether. If now the mutual inductance is set to zero, then with 
the full primary current going through the circuit, there should 
be no vibration of the detector. The circuits must be so ar- 
ranged to avoid any deflection of the galvanometer under these 
conditions before you can start to test. 


The vibration galvanometer is an excellent detector for this 
work because as Dr. Silsbee has said, it responds to any current 
of the fundamental frequency regardless of the phase of that 
current. You can do a similar thing with a detector requiring 
shifting the phase of the field current, but that is not so easy, 
and the very motion of the phase shifter may influence the de- 
tector and cause trouble. The vibration galvanometer is an ex- 
cellent exploring device for getting rid of stray-field errors before 
starting the measurements. 


W. Hz. Pratt: There is just one word of caution that I think 
it is well to express; that is, that we should not in practical test- 
ing expect from the more convenient methods of relative testing 
an accuracy approaching the accuracy that can be obtained by 
the more exact methods. That is I think clearly pointed out in 
Dr. Silsbee’s paper, but nevertheless the figures that sometimes 
appear as representing what can be obtained by the convenient 
methods, are a little bit dangerous; that is, they are a little bit 
better, perhaps considerably better, than are often obtained in 
the hands of many who may be expected to use these 
methods. 


Frank V. Magalhaes: I would be glad to offer a construct- 
ive suggestion to the author of the paper. 1t would have been 
very desirable to have Dr. Silsbee add or consider the factor of 
time as well as the order of accuracy involved in the use of the 
various equipments and methods. For example, it might be 
understood that the methods which Dr. Silsbee calls the balanced 
absolute methods and which employ equipments more or less 
elaborate would also take considerable time to obtain the 
measurements. This is not so. With a properly designed 
primary equipment and a trained operator it is possible to ob- 
tain within a few minutes the precise readings of ratio and phase 
angle which Dr. Silsbee describes in detail. 

Dr. Silsbee’s paper is a very well prepared comparison of the 
accuracy of the results that may be obtained by the different 
equipments or the different methods. There are, however, other 
factors which would affect the decision of any individual or 
organization which might be considering the purchase of such a 
checking equipment for instrument transformers. 
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The public utilities are probably the largest class of users of 
instrument transformers in the country. These transformers are 
used either in connection with the watthour meters or with the 
power relays, both requiring accurate adjustment. 

The various utilities operate under varying rules, depending 
on the locality. These rules may be the State Public Service 
orders or municipal regulations in connection with the accuracy 
and periodicity of check of watthour meters. Certain of these 
rules require periodic checks of the instrument transformers. 
These tests may be made on the transformers as received new 
and prior to installation or may be made in position and con- 
nected in service. 

Careful eonsideration would need to be made of various fae- 
tors, such as the number of transformers involved, the cost of 
removing them from service for possible check, the period of 
time between checks and the degree of accuracy desired on the 
check itself to enable decision to be made as to the type of equip- 
ment to be purchased and used. 

If the measurements were to be made only on new transformers 
as received from the manufacturer and they were received in 
sufficient quantity, these conditions would justify the purchase 
of one of the more elaborate or expensive equipments, giving 
balanced absolute results which are of a high order of accuracy 
and ean be very quickly obtained. 

If, however, the equipment is required for a public utility of 
relatively small size with a limited number of instrument trans- 
formers all in use and these are by local rule subject to a short 
period between tests, it would probably be cheaper not to remove 
the transformer from service but to purchase and use one of the 
portable sets that do not give the precise results of the laboratory 
equipment, but provide sufficiently accurate results for the pur- 
pose and could be used to test the transformers in position. 

One other point that I believe might have been discussed or 
emphasized by Dr. Silsbee and that is the number of operators 
necessary to use the various equipments. 

It might be considered that the more elaborate equipments 
giving the precise readings would require several operators. 
This is not so as equipments of this character can, after they are 
set up and properly calibrated, be operated very satisfactorily 
and quickly by a single well trained operator. 


J. R. Craighead: There is in Dr. Silsbee’s paper. I 
think, a little tendeney to confuse the sensitivity of a 
method with the accuracy obtainable from the method. 

Without going into the details of the methods presented I 
wish to suggest that the reader keep in mind that the sensitivity 
which a method will produce is a distinet thing from the accuracy 
and that the sensitivity mentioned in certain of these cases should 
not be read as accuracy because the accuracy of the method is 
dependent upon the certainty of calibrations of the various parts 
of the apparatus, the accuracy of adjustments, the certainty of 
temperatures and many other things while the sensitivity is 
dependent only on the theory of the method, and the relation 
of the quantities selected for comparison to the sensitivity of 
the detector. 


Perry A. Borden (by letter): The only one of the methods 
described by Mr. Silsbee for testing current transformers, with 
which I can claim to have had any great experience, is the Baker 
Test Ring; but since this combines the precision of an absolute 
method with the convenience and simplicity of a relative method, 
I trust I may be pardoned the seeming narrowness of my view- 
point. For-fourteen years I have found this system most 
satisfactory for all vlasses of current transformers, whether in 
the laboratory, the workshop or the field. Even with the 
roughest readings an accuracy of 0.1 per cent is obtained; and 
with reasonable care ten times thai degree of precision may be 
expected. An excollent dynamometer for use with the ring 
consists of a Weston Model 310 “low-power-factor”’ wattmeter, 
with its moving eoil fed directly from the fine wire winding on 
the ring, and its field excited from normal load current, taken 
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alternately from two phases of a three-phase system. (Higher 
precision could be obtained with an instrument of the zero- 
reading type, which would obviate mutual inductance between 
internal circuits). 


In actual practise it is usual to take three or more readings at 
each value of current, when the system becomes self checking; 
for, if any source of error has intruded itself into the observations 
it is almost certain that the several points as plotted will depart 
from their ideal condition of even spacing along a straight line. 
For general work it has been found practicable to plot the read- 
ings on isometric paper, thus doing away with the need for a 
drawing board and special scales; and under these conditions the 
computation becomes very simple, and the possibility of error 
practically nil. 

The true secondary burden on a current transformer intercon- 
nected with others on a polyphase metering system is almost 
impossible to duplicate in the laboratory; and the constants of 
transformers so installed will differ according to whether they be 
installed on the leading or the lagging phase of the system. Itis 
highly desirable, therefore, that where the measurement of large 
blocks of power is concerned, the transformers be checked under 
actual operating conditions. The Baker method lends itself 
particularly to work of this class; for, while the outfit is easily 
portable, the possibility of completely insulating the primary from 
the secondary winding makes it possible to connect the apparatus 
directly into the feeder under test, and obtain an absolute deter- 
mination of current-transformer constants with the circuit 
actually carrying itsload. This, I believe to be regular practise 
inthe plant of the Ontario Power Company at Niagara 
Falls. 


F. B. Silsbee: Mr. Stein asked if this figure of 0.3 per cent 
possible variation in the pole-type transformer would be appli- 
cable to other than bad ones. I think the answer is that it is 
only in the poorer types of transformers that a variation of this 
magnitude can be expected to result from different locations of 
the primary cable. We have made tests at various times at the 
Bureau on pole-type transformers, trying to place the leads 
through the holes, in the most widely different positions. In 
the worst transformers we have come across, have had as much 
as a 0.5 per cent difference. In the better grades, where the 
winding is distributed, the error to: be expected is decidedly 
less than the figure in the paper. I put this figure in merely as a 
caution. 


In the matter of capacity currents in the transformer, that is 
a very interesting point, and I don’t think any one knows the 
answer definitely. Of course, in testing the transformer, 
especially by the absolutely balance methods, instruments are 
used which are much more sensitive than the ammeter and 
wattmeter used in the transformer service. In the higher 
voltage ranges it is barely possible such a variation would come 
in. 


Stray fields are one of the things always found around heavy 
current set-ups, and I thought that stray field precautions were 
so axiomatic they need not be mentioned. The way Mr. Stein 
outlined is the handiest way to test for stray fields, and is the 
way we have been doing it at the Bureau. 


Mr. Magalhaes raises the question of time. One reason for 
not laying more stress on it in the paper is the difficulty of 
estimating the time it takes for a given job because this time 
depends so greatly on the skill of the operator. Another point 
is that in most cases a large fraction of the total time of the test 
is employed in making the connections and in adjusting the 
burden to properly duplicate the burden at which a test is to be 
made. All of this time is an overhead common to all methods. 
After this time is allowed for there is little difference between 
them as Mr. Magalhaes has pointed out for the balanced method. 
With the two watthourmeter methods you have to take time to 
let the meters grind out a fair number of revolutions and this 
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time is considerable, and is referred to in the paper. Prac- 
tically all of the methods can be worked with one ob- 
server, although it is often convenient to have two men on 
the job. 

Mr. Craighead’s comments on the difference between sen- 
sitivity and accuracy are well taken. One of the fundamental 
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things to care for in all of this work is to have the burden on the 
transformer correspond to that at which the standard trans- 
former was tested, and to that at which the transformer under 
tests is to be used. Any departure from this introduces an 
error quite apart from the sensitivity of the method and must be 
guarded against. 


Recent Developments in Kilovolt-Ampere 
Metering 


BY B. H. SMITH 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Review of the Subject.—The problem of measuring kilovolt- 
amperes power factor has received considerable attention from the 
rate maker and the electrical engineer during the last few years. 
This paper describes two late developments in kv-a. demand meters. 


HE problem of measuring voltamperes presents 
ee difficulties to the electrical engineer which are not 
as readily solved as might first be suspected. The 
difficulties he in the fact that to measure the product of 
volts and amperes through the complete range of lagging 
and leading power factors requires either a shifting of 
the phase relation between the voltage and current in 
order to measure the quantities by the wattmeter 
principle, or the measurement of the two components, 
reactive and power, of the voltamperes which then must 
be added vectorially to obtain the apparent power. 
Assuming that there is a demand for voltampere 
measuring devices, without considering the scope or 
possibilities of such a demand, it is the purpose of this 
paper to discuss the design of two recent developments 
in kilovolt-ampere-demand meters. The meters de- 
scribed are of the type which combines the registration 
of two demand meters. While each kv-a. meter employs 
the same method of obtaining the energy and reactive 
components, different schemes are used to obtain the 


vector sum of the components, or in other words, . 


different mechanical devices are used to obtain the 
“square root of the sum of the squares.”’ 

The methods of measuring watthours are widely 
known because of common application; the measure- 
ment of reactive voltampere hours is not so generally 
used, and hence data concerning the various methods 
are not available from as great a number of sources. 
A complete report on the subject will be found in the 
1921 Report of the National Electrical Light Asso- 
ciation Meter Committee. 

Of the various possible methods of measuring the 
reactive component probably the most outstanding one 
is the “Compensator” or auto transformer method. 
This method facilitates the measurement because it 


Presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
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and 


A. R. RUTTER 


One meter is of the indicating type and indicates total kw. hours, 
kw. demand and kv-a. demand. The other meter is of the recording 
type and gives a record of kw. demand kv-a. demand, kw. hours, 
and kv-a. hours. 


uses a standard. watthour meter which is calibrated as a 
watthour meter. Since this method is preferred in 
connection with the use of the new volt-ampere meters 
a brief analysis is given here. 

To measure the reactive component with a watthour 
meter it is necessary to connect the meter so that the 
potential impressed on the voltage coil is in quadrature 
to the voltage used for the watthour measurement. The 
reactive component compensator gives the quadrature 
relation and proper magnitude of voltages for use with 


ry is 
a 
ttc tl 


Reactive Component 
Compensater 


Fig. 1—Connections ror MrasurING VOLTAMPERE Hours 
witaH A Reactive COMPONENT COMPENSATOR 


commercial watthour meters by using two small auto- 
transformers with suitable taps and connections. In 
making the connections for reactive component 
measurement it is necessary to take into consideration 
the phase rotation since the direction of rotation of the 
meter changes with phase rotation as well as lagging 
and leading power factors. 

The vector diagram for the connections which are 
shown in Fig. 1 are given in Fig. 2. 
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It will be observed in the diagrams that the small 
auto-transformers have taps at 57.7 per cent and 115.5 
per cent of the primary winding and that the voltages 
thus obtained are combined so that the resultant 
voltages are equal in magnitude to the impressed volt- 
ages but are in quadrature to the impressed voltages. 


Fig. 2—INTERNAL CONNECTION OF REACTIVE COMPONENT 
COMPENSATOR 


Fic. 3—Vector DraGRaM or REACTIVE COMPENSATOR 


VOLTAGES 


Fic. 4—Dvurpitex R A Demanp MeTER 


The voltage used on the upper element of the R.Va.H 
meter is 57.7 per cent of #12 plus 115.5 per cent of #23, 
which is equal to the voltage H12 but is 90 deg. behind 
this voltage. Likewise the voltage on the lower element 
is equal to the voltage #32 but lags it by 90 deg. 


It is manifest therefore from the brief description of 
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the reactive voltampere hour meter that it is possible 
to measure the reactive component practically as easily 
as the energy component. However the obtaining of 
the apparent energy or the “‘square root of the sum of 
the squares” presents a more difficult problem for 
which a number of solutions have been offered. Two 
of the most recent developments are described below. 


Type RS Kv-A DEMAND METER 
(PANTAGRAPH TYPE) 


It should be understood that watthour demand 
meters can be substituted for the two meters in Fig. 1. 


Ce 
- 
ore 


Kilowatt Hour] Meter 


Fig. 6—Scurematic PLAN InpicaTING MECHANISM OF 


OF 
THE Trpe RS Kvy-a. MErer 


Fig. 4 shows the arrangement of two demand meters in 
one case and operated by one clock so as to obtain 
simultaneous records. When two demand meters are 
so used it is possible to obtain directly or by calculation 
the following data: 

1. Kw. hours. 

2. R kv-a. hours 

3. Apparent power factor at which 1 and 2 were 
obtained. 

4, Maximum kw. demand 

5. Maximum R kv-a. demand. 
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6. Apparent power factor at which 4 and 5 were 
obtained. 

7. Kw. demand during any time interval on chart. 

8. R kv-a. demand during any time interval onchart. 

9. Apparent power factor for 7 and 8. 

While each of these items is valuable in studying the 
load history of an installation, all are not essential in 
billing for electric service. In most of the present rate 


rrom Typp RS 


OF THE ReGistHR 
Mernr 


Fig. 9—Rerar ViEnw 


schedules which take in consideration power factor and 
-_kv-a., the important items are kw. hours, maximum 
kw. demand, maximum kv-a. demand and power 
factor at time of maximum demand. The type R S 
meter shown in Fig. 5 indicates the kw. hours, the 
maximum kw.. demand and the maximum kv-a. 
demand. Although the meter has been developed only 
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in the indicating type the principle employed is equally 
applicable in a graphic type of meter similar to the type 
R I described later in this paper. 

The principle employed in the type R S meter is a 
pantagraph arrangement of levers operated by the 
kw-h. meter and R kv-a. H meter. A schematic 
diagram of the operating principle of the meter is given 
in Fig. 6. A and B represent pointers for demand 
registers placed on the kw-h. meter and kv-a. H meter. 
These pointers are placed to the additional use of acting 
as levers in the pantagraph arrangement of levers A, B, 
C, and D, which are pivoted at M, N and #. During 
the operation of the meter the point EH’ moves over the 


Reactive Watt-hour Watt-hour Meter 
Meter 


Via. 10 
Radii a and 6 to axis of rotation are proportional to respective speeds of 
wattmeters. Wheel W is therefore of a speed proportional to c, which is 


vy a? + 6% and is therefore proportional to kv-a. W is geared to the 
pointer in meter charts; it also drives dials which register kv-a. hours. 


Fra. 11—Tyrpx RI Ky-a. Dimann Mrrer 


surface EH] S EH’ Q, the path of the point depending upon 
the relative movement of the levers A and B. A cord 
is attached to the point H and passed through a guide 
(P) to a pulley (F) on which the kv-a. pointer (H) is 
mounted. The movement of the point H to some point 
such as EH’ advances the kv-a. pointer (H) proportional to 
the length of cord HZ E’. Now the length of E E’ is 
equivalent to the hypothenuse of a right triangle whose 
sides are equivalent to the indications of the kw-h. and 
R kv-a. H meters respectively. 

This is more clearly illustrated in Fig. 7 where the. 
point H in moving to EH’ may be considered as moving 
along the path E to R to E’. The base of the right 
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triangle (E-R) is proportional to the indication of the 
kw-h. meter while the altitude (R EZ’) is proportional to 
the indication of the R kv-a. H meter. If it is assumed 
that the reactive component is zero, the point # would 
move along the line EH R to the point R which would 
give a kv-a. indication equal to that of the kw. register, 
or in other words, a unity power factor indication. 
Each are drawn on the surface Q E’ S with Eas center 
represents a given value of kv-a. The various radial 


Fig. 12—Tyrpze RI Demanp Meter, Front VIEw OF 


REGISTER 


Fic. 13—Tyrpze RI Demand Meter, Rear VIEW oF 
REGISTER 
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Fie. 14—Unity Power Facror Recorp 


lines such as ES - E EF and E Q represent power factor. 
Hence, the apparent power factor for any kv-a. in- 
dication can be determined by observing the position 
of point E. The approximation of the true kv-a. by 
the pantagraph method used in the Type RS meter 
depends upon the choice of the length and location of 
levers and the angles of deflection of the levers. In the 
design of the meter these variables have been selected 
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so that the maximum difference between the true and 
the indicated kv-a. demand is well within the accepted 
limits of accuracy for watthour meters. 

The construction of the R S meter utilizes commercial 
polyphase watthour meters for the meter elements and 
parts of commercial demand registers in the con- 
struction of the register. The time interval is de- 
termined by the same type of small induction motor as 
in the commercial form of demand register and the 
gravity resetting of demand pointers is arranged 
similar to the same device. Figs. 8 and 9 show front 
and rear views of the kv-a. demand register. 


Type R I Kvy-a. DEMAND METER 
(BALL TYPE) 


Another method of combining reactive and power 
components of volt-amperes make use of a valuable 


1.2 


- *Kilovolt-amperes 


0.6 08 


Fic. 16—70 per cent Power Factor RecorpD 


property of a sphere driven by two disks and driving 
a third disk in which combination the angular motion 
of the third disk is the vector sum of the motion of the 
two disks. Referring to Fig. 10, the aluminum ball is 
supported by disks d-1 and d-2 running in the same 
direction at varying speeds. The ball assumes an axis 
of rotation X Y such that perpendiculars a and b are 
proportional to the respective speeds of the disks. The 
disks are spaced 90 deg. apart so that the two triangles 
a-b-c are similar and equal. It is evident that in the 
right triangle a-b-c that c the radius of the sphere is the . 
hypotenuse of the triangle and is therefore the vector 
sum of a and 6. In the type R I voltampere meter d-1 
and d-2 are driven respectively by reactive and watthour 
meters and a wheel W is mounted in a movable 
frame so that it rolls on a great circle of the spher 
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whose plane is always perpendicular to the axis X¥ Y 
and the angular motion of W is then proportional to 
the radius C of the sphere. 

The frame which carries W is arranged so that it 
can swing about an axis passing through the center of 
the ball perpendicular to the plane in which X Y moves. 

Through suitable gearing the integrated angular 
motion W is communicated to the pen and leaves a 
record on the paper chart. The pen is reset at regular 
intervals as in other recording demand meters. It is 


Fig. 17—50 per cent Powrr Factor Recorp 


obviously desirable to have both kw. and kv-a. demands 
readings on one chart, and this was accomplished by 
arranging a mechanism on the kw. element which 
causes the pen to hesitate a fraction of a section during 
the process of resetting and make a mark on the paper 
which indicates the kw. demand. Since kv-a. is 
always greater than kw. there is no possibility of this 
stop advancing ahead of the kv-a. mechanism. 

Figs. 14 to 18 illustrate the records obtained under 
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Fic. 18—Consrant Power Factor AND VARIABLE Loap 
several conditions of power factor. In Fig. 14 with 100 
per cent power factor the kv-a. and kw. indications 
are coincident and show a demand of 1000 watts for 
the time interval which was 15 minutes on the particular 
meter used on these tests. In Fig. 15 the kv-a. demand 
is still approximately 1000 watts but as the power 
factor is approximately 85 per cent the kw. record is 
reduced to about 850 watts. In Figs. 16and 17 thekw. 
demand is still less with a corresponding power factor 
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of 70 per cent and 50 per cent. Fig. 18 is a record of 
gradually decreasing demand with a constant power 
factor of about 70 per cent. The right hand dials are 
arranged to register kw. hours and the left hand dials 
ky-a. hours, hence the apparent power factor for the 
month can be obtained. Referring again to Fig. 10 
a/c is the ratio of kw. to kv-a. and is the cosine of the 
angle through which moves the frame which carries the 
wheel W, therefore a pointer mounted on this frame 
will give an indication of the power factor at any time. 

From the above it is manifest that the meter gives a 
direct reading of indicated power factor, total kw. hours, 
total kv-a. hours, and kw. and kv-a. demand for the 
time interval. The power factor for any time interval 
particularly at the time of maximum demand can be 
readily obtained by inspection of the chart. 


Discussion 


W. H. Pratt: Volt-ampere and volt-ampere-hour measure- 
ments seem to be occasioned almost wholly by the problem of 
making suitable rates for electrical energy when used at low 
power factor; that is of making rates that will stimulate the 
raising of the power factor in such cases. From this viewpoint 
devices of this kind should be in a measure self-eliminating, for 
once the power factor fairly approaches unity there is ]“ttle or no 
excuse for the added complexity of apparatus above that of the 
watthour meter. 

The practical problem does not involve the mzasurement of 
volt-ampere hours through a wide range of power factor, in 
fact almost all cases that arise can be met by a watt-hour meter 
construction excited at a displaced phase. It is often advisable 
to use a three-element watt-hour meter for the sake of symmetry 
of connections. 

Since the cosine of small angles remains near unity, it is 
possible to cover a range of 23 deg. with a simple watt-hour 
meter excited at a suitably displaced phase with maximum errors 
of one per cent. This represents a range of power factor of 
from 92 to 70 per cent, or 80 to 50 per cent, ranges amply large 
for including possible maximum demand connections for a very 
large portion of practical cases. A simple duplication of parts 
with a selective register makes the double angle possible. 

In the types of apparatus described in the paper it does not 
seem fair to expect that esrors arising from mechanical causes 
can be less than one per cent and they are likely to be of an 
irregular character. 

One condition which is quite common does not seem to be 
well met by the ball types of device. That is the regular or 
irregular pulsation of power factor arising from such loads as 
machine tools—for instance, wood-working machinery. The 
roller on the ball would never be where it should be. ‘This 
criticism would vanish if the roller moved at a speed such as 
shown in the moving picture, where everything was going fast. 
But if the roller moves at a leisurely rate, as I understand it 
does, it seems that in a large number of cases the reading will 
not be sufficiently accurate. 

A. E. Knowlton: Both the kilovolt-ampere metering 
devices presented in the paper represent commendable progress. 
It should be noticed, however, that as proposed in the paper, 
they rest upon a method of potential connections for obtaining 
the reactive component which is inherently inaccurate on 
unbalanced loads. An analysis and experimental study of these 
inherent errors of the ‘‘compensator” or “‘phasing-transformer’”’ 
scheme of getting quadrature potentials. (reported in Hlectrical 
World, Vol. 82, No. 26) shows the possibility of several per cent 
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of error in power factor, reactive component, and total kilovolt- 
amperes under certain conditions of unbalanced inductive load. 
If the loads, which are so important as to require the inte- 
gration of kv-a. and indication of kv-a. demand, become materi- 
ally unbalanced, then much of the value and precision of these 
new devices is lost through the inherent inaccuracy of the means 
of obtaining the potentials impressed on the reactive meter 
elements. The very necessity of observing phase sequence in 
making the connections to the reactive meter also underlies the 
fact that any unbalance of volt-amperes is registered in the 
wrong sense by the reactive meter. 

The article does not refer to the type of adjustments provided 
for the purpose of correcting errors which arise in these two 
meters while in service. Much of their value to the industry 
depends on the simplicity and directness of those adjustments 
which must often be made by a meterman who is noae too well 
qualified to deal with delicate and complex instruments. It 
would appear that the adjustments at the sphere and disks to 
compensate for dial friction, slippage, ete., would be materially 
different in nature from those made by the average meterman 
handling standardized watt-hour meters. 


A. E. Kennelly (by letter): The two types of demand meters 
described, namely, the pantograph type and the ball type, are 
both ingenious and interesting. They serve to construct 
mechanically the magnitude of a hypothenuse from the two 
side components of a right-angle triangle. 

As a matter if terminology, it is suggested that the three sides 
of the power triangle might logically be called: (1) the active 
power, or active watts, for the base, (2) the reactive power, or 
reactive watts, for the perpendicular, and (3) the vector or 
apparent power (vector watts oc the volt-amperes) for the hy- 
pothenuse. The reactive power is just as truly power as the 
active power, except that it does not leave the circuit. The 
indicating instruments for measuring these three powers would 
logically be named (1) the active wattmeter (ordinarily, for 
brevity, the wattmeter), (2) the reactive wattmeter, and (3) the 
vector wattmeter or volt-ampere meter. 

When the corresponding energy components are referred to, 
they might be ealled (1) the active energy, or active watt-hours, 
(2) the reactive energy, or reactive watt-hours (8) the vector 
energy, or vector watt-hours, or the volt-ampere hours. In 
this case, the reactive watt-hours would be fictitious; because 
their true summation value is zero. The corresponding instru- 
ments might be named (1) the active watt-hour meter (ordi- 
narily abbreviated to watt-hour meter), (2) the reactive watt- 
hour meter, and (3) the vector watt-hour meter, or volt-ampere 
hour meter. 


A. R. Rutter: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In connection 
with the ky-a. paper, I believe the title of the paper points out 
that the purpose of the paper was to discuss two recent develop- 
ments, and that the title indicates that there should be future 
developments ia ky-a. metering. 

Now, in considering either of the types mentioned in the paper, 
we should consider the commercial accuracy and the commercial 
demand of the device as well as the theoretical accuracy, some- 
what io liae with Mr. Pratt’s remarks on testing of instrument 
transformers. 

Now, it is one thing to speak of the theoretical accuracy, and 
another of the practical commercial accuracy. In regard to the 
measurement of reactive component it was the iatention of the 
authors to point out that there are a number of schemes or 
methods of measuriag the reactive component. A number of 
these methods are inaccurate with unbalanced currents, and 
unbalanced voltages. The particular scheme mentioned, that 
of the reactive component compensator is described as the out- 
standing method, and by that we meant the outstanding method 
at the present time. The method of measuring reactive com- 
ponent with the commercial watthour meter and the use of a 
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reactive component compensator is probably the most widely 
used method at the present time. 

Mr. Smith made some remarks indicating that the develop- 
ment of a true sine-meter is quite possible; in fact, sine-meters 
are being used I believe by the Philadelphia Electrie Company. 
There are at least two different schemes that might be used to 
give a theoretical accuracy for a reactive meter. 

In connection with the comparison of say, the type & J meter 
with other commercial kv-a. meters, I believe that we should 
take into consideration the commercial accuracy; that is, that 
the meter employs standard watthour meter parts and standard 
apparatus in practically all details. 

In regard to the adjustment of the meters, both the type &S 
aad the type RJ are adjusted as standard watthour meters. 
The adjustment of the pantagraph arrangement in the type RS 
or the adjustment of the ball mechanism in the type R J depends 
upon the workmanship in the construction of the register. In 
other words, these quantities are fixed. 

In connection with Professor Knowlton’s comment oa reactive 
metering, I would like to call attention to Professor Knowlton’s 
paper in the December, 1923, issue of the Electrical World. In 
ao article entitled, ‘““Tests on Accuracy of Reactive Metering,” 
Professor Knowlton has given a very thorough discussion and 
summary of reactive metering, and in connection with the com- 
mercial application of reactive meters, I believe he has summed 
up the question of using siae-meters or reactive component 
meters, using the reactive component compensator, with the 
remark that of the cost of meter administration and the profi- 
cieacy of meter mea in installing, reading aod testing meters are 
to be given due consideration along with the accuracy of regis- 
tration, there is a question whether any, except method B, of the 
methods outlined can be wholly condemaed as too inaccurate 
for use in the majority of loads. 

In designing these meters the designer used the reactive scheme 
feeling that it was the most widely known method and except 
with extreme cases of unbalanced voltage no serious error would 
be introduced. Ofcourse, as we have pointed out on a number of 
occasions if the demand presents itself, a true sine-meter can and 
will be developed to’°measure the reactive component. 

Mr. J. M. Jones of Pittsburgh has presented written questions 
on the type RS meter. Question No. 1: ‘Is the ball used only 
for indicating power factor?”’ 

The ball is used in the type RS meter to give the graphic 
indieation, to indicate the power factors, and to integrate the 
ky-a.hours. In other words, the ball drives the kv-a. mechanism. 

The next question has been answered by the first: ‘‘Does this 
ball have any effect on the graphie part of the meter?” 

It drives the graphie part of the meter; that is, it drives tiie 
pen. Of course, the clock drives the chart. 

“Are standard watthour parts used in this meter?” 

Staadard polyphase watthour meter.parts are used. The com- 
ment was made that the meter must be such that the same 
meter man can maintain them that maintains the polyphase 
watthouc meters. 

In this connection, I might remark that the meter is a demand 
meter and the meters should be maintained by the men that 
maintain the watthour demand meters or other demand meters. 
In other words, demand meters require a higher maintenance 
than the ordinary watthour meters. 

“With rapidly fluctuating loads and power factor can the ball 
meter indicate this rapidly changing load?’”’ Mr. Smith will 
asnwer that question. 

“What is the cost, with and without the graphic?” 

In this connection I might say that the relative cost of the 
meter is approximately double that of the single watthour 
demand meter. 

“Can a demand contact be added?” 

Demand contacts could be added to the kv-a. register or to 
the watthour register. 
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B. H. Smith: Mr. Pratt, Mr. Hart and also Mr. Rutter 
mentioned Mr. Jones’ question on the ball mechanism: ‘‘What 
is the effect of the ball shifting on the registration of the meter?”’ 
By actual test we have found in a given time interval, (in a 
fifteen-minute interval), if the power factor changes from one 
hundred to fifty per cent, the error at any load is about one-third 
of one per ceat, so it is very small. 

If the power factor comes back again to one hundred per cent 
in the same interval, the error is corrected, so that over all, there 
is no error due to the shifting of the ball mechanism. This is 
very readily checked by counting the revolutioas of the watthour 
meter, and the reactive watthour meter, taking the square root 
of the sum of the squares and calculating what the ky-a. reading 
should be. 
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That ease of checking also lends itself to checking by metermen 
of the operation of the meter, and Mr. Kaowlton’s question read 
by Mr. Warner, referring to adjustments by meter men, the ball 
mechanism itself will not need any adjustments if it is running 
properly, and we can determine if it is running properly by 
counting the revolutions of the disk and reading the record on 
the chart. 

Mr. Magalhaes can see the ball in this meter and we would 
like to have every one look it over. 

The ball is one inch ia diameter of solid pure aluminum and 
weighs about twenty grams, a little over half an ounce. 

Later tests included in report to the A. I. E. E. Meter 
Committee give further information oa some of the above 
points. 


Automatic ‘Transmission of Power Readings 


BY B. H. SMITH 


Associate A. I. E. E. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Review of the Subject.—The need of information at one 
point as to power conditions in large systems for load dispatching, 
billing, or other purposes has led to the development of various 
methods of transmitting power readings over long distances. The 
development of superpower emphasizes this need and the perfection 
of means of communicating complete information as to power and 
load conditions will hasten the development of superpower. 


FREQUENCY METHOD 


NE of the earliest developments in the field of 
long distance metering has now been in operation 
on the Pacific Coast Electrified Section of the 
C.M. & St. P.R.R. for several years. Its purpose there 
is to register the total amount of power received at 
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several substations from a hydroelectric company, to 
indicate and record this total at the dispatcher’s office 
and then to send back controlling impulses over the 
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R. T. PIERCE 
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We wish to discuss various automatic methods which may be 
employed for remote metering. Our paper will describe the following 
methods: 


1. Frequency 5. Voltage 
2. Inverse Current 6. Current 
8. Potentiometer 7. Impulse 


4. Position 


line which regulate the trolley voltage and maintain as 
steady an electrical load as possible and prevent the 


APPARATUS OF INTERMEDIATE STATION—FREQUENCY 


Meruop 


occurrence of heavy peaks. A pair of No. 8 copper 
wires was installed over the whole length of the electri- 
fied section especially for the metering system, and 
over this line is transmitted at from 1000 to 2000 volts 
alternating current whose frequency varies anywhere 
from 20 to 60 cycles depending upon the load measured. 
If the load is heavy the wattmeters through suitable 
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speed regulating apparatus increase the speed of small 
a-c. generators until just the right frequency is sent 
out equivalent to the measured power. At each 
station the frequency of the metering circuit is regulated 
so as to be equivalent to the total power from all 
stations up to that point, and then at the dispatcher’s 
office the frequency is translated back to watts in a 
local 60-cycle circuit. This is accomplished as follows: 
The incoming frequency operates a small synchronous 
motor whose speed is measured by a speedometer 
which in turn is balanced against a Kelvin balance 
wattmeter until the watts are made equivalent to the 
incoming frequency and thus the total power consumed 
by the railroad. The local circuit then leads to record- 
ing meters, watthour, recording demand, plain indica- 
ting wattmeters and aregulator. Thus the dispatcher 
has immediately available a complete and up-to-the- 
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existing telephone or signal lines and involves a special 
line costing several hundred dollars per mile for copper 
alone. In addition the sending and receiving apparatus 
is not suitable for installation on the premises of the: 
average power consumer due to size, energy consumption, 
and attention required. 


INVERSE CURRENT METHOD 


Another early installation was on the Montana 
division of the C. M. & St. P.R. R. Here a current, 
inversely proportional to the load, is transmitted over a 
special metering circuit. The wattmeters in each 
substation measure the a-c. power and regulate an 
automatic rheostat until resistance is introduced in the 
metering circuit proportional to the load. All stations 
are connected in series and a constant voltage is main- 
tained in the dispatcher’s office at one end of the circuit. 
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minute record of the power conditions of the road. 
This system has given exceptionally good service, but 
there are several factors involved which preclude 
universal adoption. First the amount of power 
required to actuate the metering apparatus and which 
must be transmitted over the lines is about 40 watts. 
This amount of power cannot be transmitted over 
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The total resistance in all the stations and the line 
resistance reduces the current in the circuit to a 
minimum for full scale readings of the meters in the 
dispatcher’s office, of about 250 milliamperes. As the 
load decreases this current increases and the fiuct- 
uations are recorded in the dispatchers office on graphic 
milliammeters and various regulating instruments. 


ites py 


POTENTIOMETER METHOD 


A standard relay-type graphic wattmeter, either 
single-circuit or totalizing, is equipped with a slide 
resistance and a slider is fastened on the pen carriage. 
A voltage is applied to the slide and the voltage drop 
from one end of slide to slider is transmitted to the 
receiver. 

The receiver consists of a contact-making galvano- 
meter which operates a slider across a resistance. A 
voltage is applied to this resistance which opposes the 
voltage applied to the transmitter slide. Consequently 
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the slider on the receiver takes up a position where the 
receiver voltage is equal to the transmitter voltage and 
no current flows. If both resistances are in equal 
steps, the position of the receiver slide is the same as 
the position of the transmitter slide. 

This method is very accurate as long as equal 
currents are maintained in the local slider circuit. 
It is a “Nul” method so that it is independent of 
transmission line resistance, the only effect of a high- 
resistance line being a lower accuracy in the receiving 
instrument. 


A.C. Source No.1 


A.C. Source No.2 


(In phase with No.1) - 
Transmitter (a) Receiver 
a A.C. Source No.1 © - 


A.C. Source No.2 
(In phase with No.1) 


(b) Receiver 


Transmitter 
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a—Single-phase excitation. 
b—Three-phase excitation. 


The main objection to this method is the complicated 
connections required to give indications and total- 
ization. A second slide and slider is placed on the 
receiver operating in parallel with the first slider. 
A constant voltage is applied to this second slide 
resistance. It requires a voltage regulator to keep this 
battery voltage constant. This voltage from one end of 
the slide to the slider is applied to a voltmeter whose 
scale is marked in kilowatts for indicating purposes 
and these voltages, as taken from several receivers, are 
connected in series for totalizing purposes. 


Fic. 4 


This is the method employed at the Springdale 
station of the West Penn Power Co. Totalizing 
graphics are used for measuring purposes and there are 
several single-circuit receiving instruments in various 
parts of the power station. By gearing a long pointer 
on the worm which operates the receiving slider, a large 
diameter boiler room indicatorisobtained. Alternating- 
current control is used on this installation. 

Fig. 2 shows schematic diagram of this meth 
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POSITION METHOD 


Fundamentally this method consists of the use of one 
of the various types of position transmitters, so con- 
nected as to take up positions corresponding to the 
power measured, and a proper receiver at the receiving 
end. The Kelvin balance relay type graphic meter may 
be used to measure the power and the position trans- 
mitter properly geared to the mechanism which drives 
the pen across the paper. 

There are various types of position transmitters 
which would apply here but we believe the induction 
type has a wider application than most and will, 
therefore, discuss it in more detail. 

If two induction motors are connected as shown in 
Fig. 3 any motion produced in one will be closely 
followed by the other. A vane type of synchronoscope 
may be substituted for the receiving motor and its 
pointer will follow the rotation of the transmitter 
rotor. Thus the dial may be marked in kilowatts if the 
transmitter is connected mechanically to the pen 
mechanism of the above mentioned graphic. 

For totalization, a totalizing graphic could be used 
for making the measurements and the transmitter con- 
nected toit. Another method of totalizing would be to 


Receiver 


Transmitter No.1 Transmitter No.2 


Presto 


connect the transmitters on several single-circuit 
graphics in concatenation so that the positions are 
additive. This requires the use of a three-phase supply 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

If Transmitter No. 1 rotates, this. causes a phase 
rotation in the rotor windings of Transmitter No. 2 
which acts as a transformer so that the receiver is 
rotated through a corresponding angle. Now if 
Transmitter No. 2 is rotated this adds an angular 
displacement in wires D—E—F, so that its motion is 
added on to that of Transmitter No. 1 and the receiver 
shows the sum of the two. 


VOLTAGE METHOD 


This method consists of mounting a slider on the 
pen carriage of a relay-type graphic wattmeter which 
will operate over a slide wire to which constant voltage 
is applied. The drop across the slide is transmitted to a 
voltmeter calibrated to read kilowatts. If it is desired 
to totalize several of these the voltages are connected 
in series so that the receiving voltmeter reads the sum. 
See Fig. 5. 

Adjusting rheostats and a small ammeter are shown 
in the slide circuit so that adjustments may be made to 
take care of changes in battery voltage. 
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CURRENT METHOD 


This method is similar to the potentiometer method 
but is much simpler. The power to be transmitted is 
measured by a Kelvin-balance-wattmeter element with 
the control spring omitted. A d’Arsonval meter 
element has its moving element mechanically con- 
nected to the moving element on the Kelvin balance. 
The contacts on the Kelvin balance control a motor- 
operated rheostat which varies the current in the 
d’ Arsonval meter element until its torque is equal and in 
opposition to the torque of the Kelvin balance. This 
current is therefore proportional to the power being 
measured. 


Transmitter No.2 


A standard direct-current ammeter serves as a 
receiving instrument and may be indicating or graphic. 
Several instruments may be connected in series both 
in the generating station and at the remote point 
without changing the calibration of those already 
installed or destroying the accuracy of each individual 
receiving instrument. This is done in some cases to 
widely distribute the readings. 

If it is desired to totalize the power from several 
generating stations, the direct-current control circuits 
from the various transmitters are connected in parallel 
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so that the receiving instrument measures the sum of 
all currents. 

Fig. 6 shows a simple transmitter and receiver 
outfit. The contact making Kelvin balance operates 
the motor which, in turn, operates the slide arm. 
Since the torque of the Kelvin balance increases in 
equal steps for equal increases in power, the counter 
torque produced by the d’Arsonval meter element must 
increase in uniform steps. Since the scale ofa d’Arson- 
val meter is uniform the curve of transmitted current 
against power measured will be a straight line passing 
through zero. 

It should also be noted that since the operation of 
the apparatus depends on current, it is independent of 
control voltage. 

Fig. 7 shows connections for totalizing several 
transmitters. 

In some cases it is desirable to obtain watthour meter 
readings at the receiving end. This is accomplished by 
using a transmitter at the receiving end connected in 
reversed. The direct current is brought into the 
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d’Arsonval meter element and the rheostat controls 
the alternating current from an auxiliary source which 
passes through the Kelvin balance and watthour meter 
in series. Fig. 8 shows this connection. 

This method allows the transmitting of readings over 
telephone lines without interfering with conversation 
up to distances of twenty-five miles. 


DIRECT-CURRENT IMPULSE METHOD 


Another solution of long distance metering problems 
is found in the method of transmitting indications by 
means of a series of d-c. impulses the frequency of 
which is proportional to the sending meter speed. 
A system of this kind has now been operating for some 
months on a street railway system in connection with 
supervisory Control of automatic substations from a 
central load dispatcher’s office. Power is measured on 
polyphase watthour meters in each substation. These 
meters are equipped with commutators on the main 
shaft, and with brushes and brush rigging similar to 
that on a d-c. watthour meter. Alternate opposite 
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pairs of segments are short-circuited so that for every 
revolution of the shaft a circuit is alternately made and 
broken four times. The circuit is completed through a 
telephone relay whose contacts are connected so as to 
transmit impulses of alternating polarity of not over 
100 volts over standard telephone wires to the dis- 
patcher’s office. In the office the impulses are received 
and actuate a polarized excapement mechanism which 
allows a tooth of the escape wheel to go by for each 
complete cycle of impulses or four teeth for each revo- 
lution of the sender meter. Dials are geared to the 
escapement wheels and register the total watthour 
reading. Indicating readings are accomplished by a 
ball mechanism which compares the speed of the 
escapement wheel with a constant speed obtained from 
a small synchronous motor. Referring to Figs. 9 and 
10, an aluminum ball is supported so as to be driven by 
wheels W—1 and W—2. If the speed of W—1 is zero, 
the ball will rotate about an axis X— Y inclined 45 deg. 
from the horizontal. If the two wheels have equal 
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Figs. 9 anp 10—Remote Mererine ‘‘RECEIVER”’ 
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speeds the axis will be horizontal and at any point 
between these limits the position of the axis is an in- 
dication of the ratio of speeds of W—1 and W—2. 
In order to determine the characteristics of this relation ; 
it is necessary to consider the triangle a—b—c, and 
a—1, b—1 and c—1; a and 6b being radii drawn from 
the point of contact fo the wheels W—1 and W—2, to 
the axis of rotation and, therefore, proportional 
respectively to the speeds of the two wheels. Since the 
angle between c and c—1 has been fixed at 90 deg. the 
two triangles are similar and equal and the sides, a, }, 
and ¢ are equal to a—1, b—1 and c—1 and c/a is 
tangent of the angle which measures the departure of 
the axis from the zero position. Therefore the receiver 
meter, the position of whose indicating pointer is 
determined by this axis has its scale divisions marked 
proportional to the tangents of angles from 0 to 45 deg. 
over which range the scale is near enough uniform 
for practical use. 

The time required for the pen or pointer to travel 
from one point to another with change of load is about 
8 seconds, but as with other meters the time has a 
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logarithmic characteristic and tests show that with a 
peak load lasting five seconds approximately 90 deg. 
of the actual value will be indicated. A 3-second peak 
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will register about 60 per cent but if the current holds 
up for about eight seconds the indication will be 
complete, thus we have an indicating wattmeter which 
quickly and accurately responds to change in speed of 
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the sender meter at the distant station. If the distance 
is so great that not enough energy is received to 
actuate the receiver mechanism a sensitive telegraph 
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relay is interposed which will operate on one or two 
milliamperes. Where the above system is operated 
over telephone lines, speech may be transmitted at the 
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same time. There is a faint noise from the meter 
impulses although with proper precaution this can be 
reduced so that it is not seriously objectionable. 
It is necessary to connect the telephone instruments 
to the line through condensers and use high-frequency 
calling apparatus which will also operate through the 
condensers as shown in the diagram, Fig. 11. This 
procedure is necessary, otherwise the meter impulses 
would be short-circuited by the telephone instruments. 
In order to prevent the telephone current from entering 
the metering apparatus, choke coils are interposed ahead 
of the latter which allow the low-frequency impulses 
to pass but keep out the relatively high voice frequencies. 

As in the telegraph industry the need arises for 
transmitting several messages or indications at once 
over one pair of wires. This is accomplished by 
duplexing when one indication is required each way, or 
by quadruplexing where two indications are required 
each way. The principle involved with metering as in 
telegraphy involves polarized relays which respond to 
reversal of direction of current and marginal relays to 
increased quantity of current. The home relays do not 
respond to outgoing messages because the current 
divides in a differential winding between the line 
circuit and an artificial local circuit. In this class of 
service difficulty is encountered on outside lines, but 
with underground cables good results are obtained. 

In general this method compares well in results 
obtained and in distances transmitted with the 
telegraph industry. 


Discussion 


H. P. Sparkes (Pittsburgh): In connection with remote 
load indication we have been watching several different systems. 
In the Pittsburgh territory, with regard to this movement, it 
means this: When several big power plants are tied together, 
the growth of that system will eventually develop into a minia- 
ture superpower system. This necessitates some method of the 
load dispatcher knowing the exact load on each station. 


Now, if you will go into the matter you will find that it is 
necessary for the system load operator continually to call his 
power stations and find the load over the territory. In case of 
trouble, quite often they can’t get the stations, due to line inter- 
ference or some form of trouble out on the power line. Or they 
haven’t time to get them. At a recent meeting this same point 
was brought up in the Ohio Electric Light Association. They 
wanted to know the possibilities of such a scheme on a large 
power system tied in together with several operating companies. 
In doing so, it will be necessary there to transmit these readings 
over several hundred miles. A telephone company, a company 
at least operating the master telephone system there, is at present 
installing super-telephone equipment to take care of this new 
development. 

As a result, if the superpower program actually comes through, 
this remote load indicator problem will be solved by that time, 
and we shall have something by which the load operators can 
tell what is going on in various parts of the superpower system. 

As to the actual operation of these outfits, I have been carefully 
watching one system in Pittsburgh to determine whether the 
thing was really successful by using the various schemes with 
reference to the Potentiometer system in Pittsburgh. I might 
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say we have operating there one scheme which is very successful. 
It was used last year at the February meeting of the Institute to 
transmit the loads of the West Penn Power Company’s plant 
from Springdale to the Chamber of Commerce. 

A peculiar incident happened during that time. Everything 
was rupning, the meter was operating perfectly, and suddenly 
dropped to zero. I immediately thought something had hap- 
pened on the local telephone wires as we were using local wires 
through the local telephone exchange. About ten minutes later 
the operator on the System whose load was being used for remote 
indication came in and asked how it was working. 

I said, ‘‘We are having trouble.” 

He said, ‘‘No, we had it. We had an excellent load on the 
plant but lost everything. The telephone wires immediately 
dropped to zero and gave me that indication.” 

You can see how valuable the immediate notice of loss of 
power is to an operating company. That system has been 
operating satisfactorily. It was one of the first systems installed 
in this part of the country, and has auxiliary indicators operating 
in the boiler and turbine room, about 37 in. in diameter which 
may be seen from any part of the plant. One of these indicators 
is located in the boiler room where considerable dust is sifting 
through the air. The meter is enclosed in a steel case and is 
dust-proof. 

P. MacGahan (by letter): The importance of the paper by 
Messrs. Smith and Pierce lies in the fact that the future super- 
power system will require the transmission of instrument read- 
ings to a remote point. Conversely, the development of such 
instruments will greatly facilitate and perhaps advance the day 
when the super-power system will be brought into use. 


One of the earliest installations of the remote transmission of 
instrument readings was that at the Springdale Power Plant of 
the West Penn Power Company near Pittsburgh where the 
graphic recording wattmeter readings on a switchboard were 
transmitted to a load dispatcher’s office and to a large boiler 
room indicator approximately 36 in. in diameter, of the illumi- 
nated-dial type. This installation works on the potentiometer 
principle described in the paper. 

In later installations it was found desirable to provide for the 
totalization of readings in several circuits either in the same plant 
or in different powerhouse locations or in entirely separate plants. 
The current equipment described in the paper seems to facilitate 
obtaining this desired result. By adding the desired milli- 
amperes a totalized indication or graphic reeord can be obtained, 
at any desired location. 

When several circuits are in one location, the previous practise 
has been to construct a totalizing graphic wattmeter consisting 
of one meter element in each circuit, all tied together mechanic- 
ally so as to add the resulting power. This system has the 
disadvantage that whenever an additional unit is to be installed 
all the previously equipped units have to be changed and the 
complete totalizing graphic instrument recalibrated. With the 
proposed electric totalization method, however, a separate 
measuring unit would be located at each circuit and a totalizing 
unit installed in such a way as to allow additional units to be 
installed at any future time without disturbing the original outfit. 

The electric transmission of power readings is intimately 
associated with the subject of remote control on automatic 
stations, thus it would seem desirable to have a system for the 
remote transmission of power readings such as would function 
without interference with supervisory control over the same 
connecting wires. 


Perry A. Borden (by letter): It is fitting that at this time, 
when transmission and distribution networks are daily becoming 
more intricate, there should have been placed before the Institute 
such a summary of the existing methods of remote indication and 
totalization of power loads as has been presented by Messrs. 
Smith and Pierce. By way of further broadening our horizon of 
such matters I should like to add a brief description of a system 
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which has recently been placed upon the market by a British 
manufacturer. This is known as the Fawcett Remote Power 
Indicator; and, while it might be said to fall within the fifth class 
enumerated, it possesses features which would almost justify its 
consideration under a separate class. 

The Faweett indicator makes use of a form of thermal watt- 
meter, similar to that employed in the Lincoln demand meter. 
In this meter the difference of temperature of two heating ele- 
ments is proportional to the watts in the circuit being metered; 
and, it will be remembered, that in the Lincoln meter expanding 
elements are made use of to give an indication of this temperature 
difference. In the Fawcett indicator the temperature difference 
is made to actuate a pair of thermocouples, thus giving at the 
point of metering a direct electromotive force representative of 
the value of the power measured. While, in its present form, 
this device makes use of a direct deflecting galvanometer in 
its indicator, it would appear that such a method, if combined 
with a balancing recorder, would present great possibilities for 
American practise, particularly in large urban distribution 
systems. 

B. M. Jones (by letter): This paper is on a subject which has 
in recent years become very importai:t, both to the power com- 
panies and to the consumers. At the present time, our company 
is using a method of obtaining the power factor as outlined in Fig. 
1 of Messrs. Smith and Rutter’s paper. This gives us very good 
results, although not the most accurate possible. To put in 
service in consumers’ stations equipment to record power factor 
(or its equivalent) in the most accurate way possible appears 
hardly worth while for several reasons; one of which is that the 
equipment would be special, complicated, elaborate and expen- 
sive. Another is that it would not be possible for the general 
run of meter testers who now work on standard watthour meters 
and a few other meters, to take over the adjustment of these 
meters without experiencing some trouble and difficulty. An- 
other point against using the most accurate means of measuring 
power factor is the fact that the instruments for obtaining these 
measurements would more than likely have to be tested or 
recalibrated in the laboratory, which would mean that they 
would have to be taken off the job, transported to the laboratory, 
tested, retransported to the job and reinstalled; all of which takes 
time, costs money, and in addition leaves a loophole for dis- 
turbing the adjustment during transportation and reinstallation. 


Professor A. E. Knowlton of Yale University, published an 
article in the December 29, 1923, issue of Electrical World, 
on the subject “Tests on Accuracy of Reactive Metering’ which 
was of great interest. In this paper, Professor Knowlton goes 
into the question from two or three different angles, and two or 
three methods of obtaining the power factor are thoroughly 
covered. His conclusions are very interesting, especially the 
third conelusion, in which he states that, “‘If the cost of meters, 
the cost of maintenance of meters, and the proficiency of meter- 
men in installing, reading and testing the meters are to be given 
due consideration along with the accuracy of registration, there 
is a question whether any of the methods except Method B 
(outlined in his paper) can be wholly condemned as too inac- 
curate for use with the majority of loads.” 


To the writer’s mind, this is the most important conclusion 
of Professor Knowlton’s paper, and is the one in which power 
companies are primarily interested just now. Most power 
companies have thousands of meters of very similar types and 
the metermen are very proficient in installing, maintaining and 
testing these meters. To run in a new instrument of compli- 
cated design, and call upon them to install, maintain and test it 
will doubtless bring on errors which may counteract the increase 
in accuracy. The scheme outlined in Fig. 1 of Messrs. Smith 
and Rutter’s paper and also Fig. 3 of Professor Knowlton’s 
paper is one which uses standard watthour meters with the pha- 
sing transformer, and will undoubtedly meet with the approval 
of the meter-maintenance crew who have to live with the equip- 
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ment and make it operate with a fair degree of accuracy. This 
equipment is made by several manufacturers and can be ob- 
tained on very short delivery and at quite reasonable prices, and 
can be tested the same as standard watthour meters. 

There are a few points and questions that the writer wishes to 
bring out regarding the “R. 1.” kv-a. demand meter which was 
discussed in detail in Messrs. Smith and Rutter’s paper, a sample 
of which they exhibited. 


1. Is the ball used only for indicating power factor? 

2. Does this ball have any effect upon the graphie part of 
the meter? 

3. Are standard watthour parts used with these meters? 

4. Meters must be such that the same metermen will main- 
tain them who now maintain polyphase watthour meters? 


5. In very rapidly fluctuating loads and power factors, can 
the ball meters indicate the rapid changes accurately? This is 
very important to most companies on such loads as coal-mining 
hoist loads and similar loads where the hoist load is a great por- 
tion of the total load and is on for a few seconds, 15 or so, and off 
for 15 to 30 seconds. 

6. What is the cost of this meter with and without the graphie 
parts? 

7. Can a demand contact be added to this instrument to 
operate the usual demand meters? 

8. What simple method can be used for testing this meter in 
the field so that the metermen will know that it is fairly accurate 
without having to take it to the laboratory for each test? The 
writer considers this very important, as the matter of taking this 
meter to the laboratory every time to make a test is objectionable 
and is to be avoided. If a simple test or check can be made on 
the meter regularly and it be taken to the laboratory periodie- 
ally for a thorough test once a year or every six months or so, 
it is much to be desired. 

9. How much does the ball slip and what method can the 
meter testers use to determine if the ball is slipping? This is 
especially important where there is a great amount of dust in 
the consumer’s plant where these meters have to be installed. 

The question of power-factor clauses in rates is a very im- 
portant one and has come up in recent years, and is now written 
into quite a few new contracts that some power companies are 
making. The ability to obtain accurately and conveniently a 
record of the power factor for the joint benefit of the consumer 
and power company is greatly to be desired, and with the present 
equipment available, this can be done. This is largely due to 
the perseverance of the manufacturers’ meter designers. 

B. H. Smith: Referring to discussion by letter from B, M. 
Jones in answer to his questions 1 to 9, they may be answered 
as follows: 

1. As mentioned in the text of the paper, the ball is used not 
only for operating the indicating power factor mechanism, but 
also combines the reactive component and power component 
meters so as to give a quantity which is proportional to kv-a. 
hours. This ball mechanism is the heart of the meter and is 
the mechanism which makes a ky-a. reading possible. 

2. The ball drives the pen mechanism which registers ky-a. 
demand. The kw. indication on the pen is, however, obtained 
directly from the kw. element, as explained in the text of the 
paper. 

3. The meter elements are standard polyphase watt-hour 
meter parts. 

4, With proper instructions it is expected that this meter 
can be maintained by the same men who now maintain polyphase 
watt-hour meters. 

5. In rapidly fluctuating loads there is no likelihood of errors 
in this meter, but with rapidly changing power factors the kv-a. 
element reads somewhat low, due to the motion required for the 
ball mechanism to adjust itself. It is found that with power 
factors changing once a minute from 100 to 0, the error is about 
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four per cent, and changing from 100 to 70 every minute, the 
error is about one per cent. If the power factor changes every 
few seconds, the error would be somewhat greater. 

6. The cost of this meter is in the neighborhood of $300. 
It is not available without the graphic parts. 

7. Since the meter gives complete demand readings, it is 
not necessary to add demand contacts. 

8. A simple method of testing this meter in the field is to 
allow the kw. element to rotate a proper number of revolutions 
at unity power factor and see if the pen gives a correct reading. 
A similar test may be made at zero power factor, counting the 
revolutions of the reactive element. 

9. Since, with the meter running properly, the pen furnishes 
practieally no load upon the ball mechanism, there is no tend- 
ency for any slipping. but this point can readily be checked by 
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the test given under 8. Complete instructions for the operation 
and maintenance of this meter are covered by the instruction 
book which is furnished with the apparatus. 

R. F. Pierce: In regard to the Faweett scheme, although 
Iam not intimately familiar with all the details of it, yet it seems 
asif, using a thermocouple and small e. m. fs. that are generated 
thereby, a very delicate receiving instrument would have to be 
used and the line resistance for considerable distances would cut 
down the sensitiveness of the response. Of course, a potenti- 
ometer method of taking readings could be used, but that is not 
within the scope of this paper. We are covering automatic 
methods and to use a very sensitive hand-operated potentiometer 
method which might be necessary with long distances with this 
scheme would not give to the operator at all times a knowledge 
of the load conditions at various points. 


The Quadrant Electrometer for the Measurement 
of Dielectric Loss 
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Review of the Subject.—Walker, Skinner, Addenbrooke, 
Rayner, Orlich, Schultze, Thielers and others* have given a great 
amount of useful information on electrometers for the measurement 
of dielectric loss. We have found instruments made somewhat after 
the design of Skinner and Rayner, so rugged, and so useful as 
laboratory instruments, even when the instrument is subjected to 
severe jars and mechanical vibration, and capable of such great 
accuracy that we have spent considerable time developing methods of 
use and investigating the sources of error. Our instruments are 
essentially high-voltage instruments as the needle may have im- 
pressed upon it voltages up to about 8500 volts. One of these 
instruments has been in use almost continuously since 1913, a 
period of ten years, and for the last seven years it has been con- 


tinually in use without needing repairs of any sort, in spite of 
breakdowns of the load being measured, and no adjustments have 
been made except an occasional turning of the quadrant leveling 
screws. 

We have developed what we believe to be a new zero method of 
measuring power factor which has many advantages, and have also 
used the electrometer as a detector in a high-voltage bridge. We have 
also gone thoroughly into the errors of the electrometer, both for the 
deflection and zero methods, and have included these errors in our 
equations, so that we believe they may be taken care of practically. 

Our excuse for publishing this information is that we believe it 
may be of use to others, and may lead to the more general recognition 
of the many advantages to be procured in using electrometers. 


Part I—Theoretical 
1. SYMBOLS 
The following symbols will be used: 


E =the voltage on the load taken as numerically equal to the trans- 
former voltage. 
I =the load current or the charging current of specimen. 
Ih = charging current flowing from the needle to the high quadrant. 
Ij = charging current flowing from the needle to the low quadrant. 
r, =resistance across the electrometer quadrants. 
rz, = resistance inserted in the needle circuit in the zero method, i. e., 
the potential resistance. 
total capacity to ground of the high quadrant and all connected 
parts. 
C2 = capacity in the needle circuit. 
cos g = power factor of the load. 
cos w = power factor of the circuit in which J; flows. 
sin A a term included to take care of phase shift in voltage of the point 
of the transformer winding to which the needle is connected. 


2 
i 


d =deflection of the electrometer. 

n =vratio of the transformer voltage to the needle voltage. 
kK =aconstant. 

f =frequency. 

@® = 2nf. 


2. DEFLECTION METHOD 


The usual method of using an electrometer to meas- 
ure power or power factor is shown in Fig. 14 (diagram 


of connections) and in Fig. 1B** (vector diagram). The 
usual equation is: 
nkKd n— 2 
See = ET cosipe ate ln (1) 


Hida 2 


In this and all the following vector diagrams, the 
load current represented by A X is taken as the vector 
of reference. The voltage impressed upon the load, 
AN, lags behind A X by the angle X A Nor ¢. NB 
is the voltage across the quadrants, D is the mid-point 
of the quadrant resistance, and B is the grounded end. 
A Bis the transformer voltage. In Fig. 1B, the voltage 


*TRansactions of A. I. E. E. 1922, p. 601, Simons: ‘‘Biblio- 
graphy of Dielectrics” for reference to articles by these authors 
and others. 

**Note that time is shown revolving counter-clockwise, and 
thus direction of heating and lagging is reverse of usual. 

Presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 4-8, 1924. 


across the quadrants being a pure resistance drop, is 
made parallel to A X. The needle is attached to the 
transformer (or potential divider) at the point O. 
O B is equal to E'/n and O D is the effective voltage on 
the needle, 7. e., the voltage to which the deflection is 
proportional according to Maxwell’s theory. The usual 
procedure is to ground one set of quadrants as shown in 
Fig. 1A. In what follows this set will be spoken of as 
the “low quadrant” and the other set the “high 
quadrant.” 


Fig. lb 
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In actual practise, the impedance across the quad- 
rants is never a pure resistance, inasmuch as the capac- 
ity to ground of the high quadrant and all connected 
parts, the capacity to ground of the low-voltage elec- 
trode of the specimen and the distributed capacity of 
the resistance itself form a shunt across the quadrant 
resistance. If the load current is large or the sensitivity 
of the electrometer very high, a large deflection is 
obtained with a relatively small value of r:, and it is 
often quite possible to neglect this capacity shunt; 
when, however, very small loads are to be measured 
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especially with very insensitive electrometers, this capac- 
ity shunt must be considered. In many of our measure- 
ments, the part of the deflection due to the capacity to 
ground was larger than that due to the power factor 
of the load. The rigid equation which takes into ac- 
count the capacity to ground is as follows: 

(See Part II, paragraph 18 for its derivation.) 


nKd (1 + 13" C2 Ww) 


EIn wa 


=cosg+rn1Ciw. 
n— 2 ; Ig 1 9 

5 E (2) 

The diagram of connections and the vector diagram 
‘are shown in Figs. 2A and 2B. In Fig. 2A the entire 
capacity to ground is shown shunting the resistance. 
The effect of this capacity on the vector diagram 2B, 


is to make the quadrant voltage, N B, lag by an angle 
a, such that tana = 7,C; w. 


Fig. 2a 


H. V. Winding of Transformer 


Ground C, 


For most practical cases, 7:2 Cy? w? is negligible and 
sin @ may be taken as unity. The equation then re- 
duces to: 


nKd n— 2 


Dr; 
E Ir; =cosg+7C; w— D 


rae AE 


In the above equations, J, the charging current flow- 
ing from the needle to the high quadrant, has been 
neglected. This current flows through the resistance 
and capacity across the quadrants and therefore pro- 
duces a deflection. The relative importance of this 
deflection depends on the ratio of J to J;, and in the 
case of extremely small specimens where J and I, are 
more nearly equal it cannot be neglected. 

In addition to the effect of J, on certain terms of the 
equation, the energy loss between the needle and high 
quadrant, whether due to ionization, dielectric loss in 
the medium in which the electrometer is immersed 
(usually air but sometimes oil) or direct leakage is also 
measured. 

Another error due to phase shift of the needle voltage 
is introduced by the use of a potential divider. The 
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high-voltage winding of the transformer may be pro- 
vided with taps at 1/2, 1/4 and 1/8 voltage or the poten- 
tial divider of Orlich and Schultze! may be used. In 
either case a plus or minus phase shift of the needle 
voltage will take place and an error will be introduced 
which may be a function of the angle of shift, which 
error we have called sin A. The phase shift due to 
resistance of the needle suspension might also be 
included in this term. This error may be calculated 
exactly and is equal to the resistance of the needle 
suspension multiplied by the susceptance of the 
circuit from the needle to the quadrants. In our 
electrometer this error is negligible and therefore will 
not be included in the term sin A. 

The following equation has been developed (see Part 
II, paragraph 20, for derivation) to include the errors 
mentioned above: 


Kd 
ae = cos g + (I,/I) cosy + 1 + L/D) 1 Ci @ 
I,— (n—2)1 


2H 


In the above equation it is assumed that sin g may 
be taken equal to unity and that r,2 C,? w? is negligible. 
In order to apply this formula it is necessary to know 
the value-of J; for every deflection, as this value is a 
function of the position of the needle in the quadrants. 
The method of determining the various quantities 
appearing in the equation will be found under the zero 
method. 


8. ZERO METHOD FOR MEASURING POWER FACTOR 


There are so many well known advantages in the use 
of a zero rather than a deflection method, that it is 
hardly worth while to mention them at this point. 
When applied to the electrometer the zero method 
obviates the necessity of designing an instrument with 
a “straight line’ constant, eliminates the necessity of 
calibration, and gives readings almost independent of 
small voltage fluctuations. Another particular advan- 
tage of a zero method is that Maxwell’s law for the 
deflection of an electrometer has been somewhat chal- 
lenged, especially for large deflections. For a zero 
method using a reasonably symmetrical instrument 
Maxwell’s law must hold very accurately. The 
method consists in bringing the deflection back to zero 
by the insertion of a resistance in the lead to the electro- 
meter needle, the power factor being calculated from the 
value of resistance used. The diagram of connections 
and the vector diagram are shown in Figs. 3A and 3B 
respectively. 

The effect of the resistance r, may be explained as 
follows. Referring to Fig. 3B the deflection of the elec- 
trometer is proportional to the scalar product of the 
voltage across the quadrants, N B, and the needle 


1. Orlich and Shultze, Archiv fur Elektrotechnik, 1912., 
Vol. 1, page 1. 
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voltage T D. The greater the angle between these two 
vectors, the smaller will be the deflection and the 
deflection will be zero if they are perpendicular. If 
r2 is inserted in the needle circuit a resistance drop 
is introduced in quadrature with the needle voltage, 
causing T D to swing to the right with D as a center, 
increasing the angle between N B and T D and thereby 
decreasing the deflection. When rz has been increased 
to a sufficient value to bring the electrometer deflection 
back to zero, the needle voltage R D becomes perpendic- 
ular to the quadrant voltage, NB, TR being the 
voltage drop across 1». 


Fig. 3a 


Mier = 3 


If n is large and the needle voltage falls to the left of 
R D (when r, = QO) the deflection will be negative and 
the insertion of 7: will merely shift the needle voltage 
further to the left and increase the negative deflection. 
Special methods as described in Section 15 must then 
be used. 

The rigid equation applying to the method as out- 
lined above is: 


ecosg (14+ 710i. r2C2 w) 


; n—2 Ir 
= sin g (r2C,w@— 101 w) + 5 * E (5) 


(See Section II, paragraph 19 for derivation), 

For most practical cases 7; Ci w. r2 C2 w is negligible 
and sin g can be taken as unity, and we have the 
following working formula: 

n— 2 Iv; 
cosg +7101 w — Tr Tiiido a 


= 12 Ce (63) (6) 


For a given set of conditions, a certain voltage drop 
across the potential resistance, r2, is necessary in order 
to bring the deflection back to zero (See Fig. 3B). 
The small value of the charging current of the needle 
would necessitate the use of a very large potential 
resistance. To avoid this, a condenser, Co, of 0.004 
uf. capacity, was shunted between the needle and 
ground, which made it possible to bring the deflection 
back to zero, with a few thousand ohms. In Fig. 3B, 
one side of G, is shown connected to the mid-point of 
r;. If this were actually done, the charging current of 
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the auxiliary condenser would flow through one-half 
of the quadrant resistance introducing an important 
error. In all our measurements one side of Cy was 
connected directly to ground as in Fig. 4. When this 
is done, it can be shown analytically by a method similar 
to that used in Part II, Paragraph 19, that the quantity 


Licipe 2 To" C.2 a 
EF sin ¢ 


of (5). Thevalueofthis term is so small as to be negli- 
gible in our case. If a resistance were inserted be- 
tween C, and ground of such value that the voltage drop 
across it is equal to half the voltage drop across the 
quadrants, the above error is approximately compen- 
sated for. Experiment showed that this resistance was 
not necessary. 

For very small loads the value of J, may be com- 
parable to J, so that the former can no longer be 
neglected. For this case the following formula (see 
Part II, paragraph 20) has been derived: 
eos¢g + U/l) cosy + 14+ 1,/D Ci w 


[nI,— (n— 2) I\r, 
2E 


+ sin A = 12C2 w (7) 
This equation is a general one which will be used in 
all that follows. For n = 2 and n = 1, equation (7) 
takes the forms: 
14 voltage on needle: 
cos¢g + U,/I) cosy + (14+ 13/1) 1 Ci w 


should be added to the right hand side 


eel Sela eh) 


In11 = 
a ED) ee +snA =7r.C.w (8) 


Full voltage on needle: 
cos g + (I,/I)cosy+ 14+ 1,/DT 1Ci 8 


gs al In) 11 
2E 


be, ie 


Tz 


(9) 


= 12C2 0 


Cer oa) 


Electro} meter 


Ground Oy 


Fig. 4 ann 5 


4, OPERATION AND SOLUTIONS OF THE ZERO METHOD 
WITH CIRCUIT CONSTANTS I;, cos y, sin A AND 
71, C; w UNKNOWN 


In the majority of practical cases of measuring 
dielectric losses of cables, the relatively simple condi- 
tions of equation (6) obtain. The power factor may be 
quite accurately determined by taking two balances 
one with a quadrant resistance 7; and the other with 
a quadrant resistance 7/2, after the manner of Ray- 
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ner’s deflection method. That is, from these two 
readings it is possible immediately to eliminate the 
second and third terms of equation (6) and solve for 
COS ¢. 

This method, however, would not work for very small 
specimens when the fuller equation (7) applies, as may 
be seen by inspection. Furthermore, it is assumed that 
C, is constant, while actually there may be a slight 
change between the two readings inasmuch as the 
distributed capacity to ground in the quadrant resist- 
ance is anelement of C,, and the method involves 
changing the resistance. 

A method of overcoming these difficulties has been 
developed involving the use of a zero loss air condenser 
of about the same capacity as the specimens. A read- 
ing is first taken on the zero loss condenser, using 
quadrant resistance equal to r;. Remembering that 
cos g = O, we may make the following equation: 
(I,/I) cosy+ 14+ 1,/D 110, w 


[nI,— (n— 2) I) nr 
2H 


+ (hr eft) 


+ sin A = ToC, w (10) 
If we now reduce 7; to 1r,/2, and balance with 12’ 
of potential resistance, there may be a slight change in 
capacity to ground, which will becalledC,. Wethen have: 
(I,/D cos yp — 1/2 (1 I,/D) 1 (Cy aa C,)@ 
(nI,— (n— 2) I} 1; 
2B 
+sinA =7;'C.@ (11) 
Now assume that we increase the capacity to ground 
by means of an air condenser in such a way as to make 
To’ C. w exactly half of r2C, w. Calling this added 
capacity C, we have 
(I/D cos y + 1/2(1 + I/D) 1 (Ci + C, + Cz) w 
[nI,— (n— 2) In 
2E 


1/2 .AT,/T) con yp 1/2 lekloll inn Coe 
[n I, — (n — A, Ir; 


oh CRE df 2) 


+1/2(1+4+ J,/I) + sin A 


+1/2(14+1,/D) OB +1/2sinA 
(12) 
and therefore, 
—I 
1+ 1,/D nC, = re — cos y 


—(14+1,/InC,w—sinmA (13) 
Now balance without C, in circuit on a load whose 
capacity to ground is C;’, whose power factor is cos ¢, 
and whose load current is closely equal to J using a 
quadrant resistance r;, and we have 
cosy + (I,/I) cosy + (14+ 1,/DT)71Ci' w 


ete (= 2) TY rs 


+ sin A = re” C2 w (14) 
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Now add to the high quadrant, a capacity to ground 

equal to C, and change 7; to 7:/2. Then we have 

cos g + (I,/1) cosy + 1/2 (14+ I/D 7 Ci’ + C, 

[nt (eS er 
2E 


+sinA =r" C,w (15) 
Substituting from (13) for the term involving C,, we get 
cosg + 1/2 (1,/D cosy +1/2(114+ Jh/DT) 1 Ci’ w 


[n I, — (n— 2) I} 1r4. 
Pia 


+ LZ sin A = T'" Cy G) (16) 
Doubling (16) and subtracting (14) from it we obtain 
the final equation. 
cos g = (2 72/" — 72”) C2 w (17) 
Inasmuch as I, cos y, sin A, 7: C; w, and C, do not 
appear in equation (17), it may be used to solve for 
the power factor when the circuit constants are 
unknown. 


5. OPERATION AND SOLUTION OF THE ZERO METHOD 
BY COMPARISON WITH A STANDARD 


The diagram of connections for this method as 
developed by us is given in Fig. 5. The low-voltage 
electrodes of the load and of the zero loss condenser 
used as a standard are permanently connected to the 
high quadrant maintaining constant capacity to ground 
except as noted hereafter. (See Section 6). Two 
balances are taken one with high voltage on the stand- 
ard and the other with high voltage on the load of un- 
known power factor. If the charging currents of the 
standard and the load are approximately the same, 
equation (7) will apply to both readings, cos ¢ being 
equal to zero for the first balance. Subtracting equa- 
tion (7) as applied to the first reading from the same 
equation applying to the second reading will therefore 
give the unknown power factor. If J is very large 
compared to I, the charging currents of the standard 
and the load need not be equal if n = 2. 

If the auxiliary condenser C, used in the needle cir- 
cuit is of such capacity that C.w =1 or 1 x 10° 
where N is any whole number, and*two resistance boxes 
are used for the potential resistance, the application 
of this method is simple, convenient, and quick. A 
balance is first obtained on the zero loss condenser, 
with one of the potential resistance boxes, the voltage 
is shifted to the load and another balance obtained 
using the other resistance box. The unknown power 
factor can then be read directly from the resistance 
setting on the second box without calculation. 


6. THE ErrRoR DUE TO SHUNTING CAPACITY 


The above method of measurement is based on the 
assumption that the total capacity to ground of the 
high quadrant and all connected parts is held constant 
by permanently connecting the low-voltage electrodes 
of both the standard condenser S and the unknown 
load X to the high quadrant. This is not usually the 


+ C,) o +1/2(11 + hi/D 


elf Zi ae al) 
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case, however, as may be seen from what follows. 

Both S and X are in reality made of three condensers 

shown diagrammatically in Fig. 6. 

Let C, = capacity between high and _ low-voltage 
electrodes. 


Cy = capacity .between high-voltage electrode 
and ground (including the guards which 
are also grounded). 

C. = capacity between low-voltage electrode and 


ground (including the guards which are 
also grounded). 
With high voltage on S, the total capacity to ground is 


High Voltage Blectrode 


(oly EO, 
Low Voltage Co Guard Electrode 
Electrode and Ground 
Fra. 6—Di1aGram or THE Tauren CONDENSERS OF 


WHICH A CONDENSER I8 ComposED 


made up of the capacity to ground of the high quad- 
rant and all connecting parts, the distributed capacity 
to ground of the quadrant resistance, the C, capacities 
of S and X and in addition, since the high-voltage 
lead of X is disconnected, a capacity which we shall 
call C,, made up of the C, and C, capacities of X in 
series and therefore equal to: 


C, x Cy 
Go + Cy 


In the same way when voltage is on X, there is an addi- 
tional capacity to ground made up of the C, and C, 
capacities of S in series. Only in case these two 
additional capacities are equal is the capacity to ground 
of the system a constant. 

In our measurements the above condition does not 
hold. It was perfectly possible, however, to measure 
the a, b and ¢ capacities of both S and X, as shown in 
Sec. 8, to permit of the necessary corrections by sub- 
stitution of the values so obtained in the equations. 
If S is a guarded condenser only one set of measure- 
ments is necessary unless the temperature varies within 
indefinite limits. Then as C, of X must be measured 
anyway to obtain the load current, only two extra 
measurements must be made, the C;, and C, capacities 
of X. The necessity of making these measurements is 
eliminated however, if S is of variable capacity. .The 


C, capacity of the standard can then be made lexactly 


equal to that of the unknown, and if the C, capacity 
of the condenser which is not connected to the high 
voltage is short-circuited by connecting its high- 
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voltage electrode to ground, the additional capacity to 
ground is always C,, a constant. The construction of 
a variable standard air condenser to be operated at high 
voltage is a somewhat formidable proposition, but it is 
believed by us by no means impossible of achievement. 
The relatively small maximum capacity required would 
greatly lessen the difficulties in construction. 

In many cases it may be inconvenient to use any of 
the methods outlined above. The power factor of a 
given load can be determined by one reading if I,,J, 
cos y, sin A and C,; are known. The methods used in 
obtaining these quantities will now be outlined. 


7. DETERMINATION OF I; 


Two methods were available for the measurement of 
this current. In the first, a non-inductive resistance 
of 1,000,000 ohms was placed between the high quad- 
rant and ground. The voltage drop across this resist- 
ance with 7000 volts impressed on the needle was then 
read on a low-voltage electrostatic voltmeter, from 
which the current was readily calculated. J; varies 
with the position of the needle in the quadrants and the 
value when the deflection is zero should be used in the 
equations. It was therefore necessary to put another 
resistance of 1,000,000 ohms in series with the low 
quadrant to maintain zero deflection of the instru- 
ment. The use of a three-electrode vacuum tube as an 
amplifier greatly reduced the amount of resistance 
required in the first method. With two stages, ampli- 
fication of over 700 times was obtained, thereby reduc- 
ing the resistances in series with the quadrants to about 
1400 ohms. If a condenser of known capacity is 
shunted across the quadrants and the procedure of 
Section 18 carried out, the value of J; can be obtained 


= Ground 

Fia. 7—Diaaram or Connections SHowina Location oF 

THE AUXILIARY CONDENSER Cy, IF THE INITIAL DEFLECTION 
1s NpGative 


by solving equation (19). The value thus obtained 
was used to check the first method. 


8. DETERMINATION OF 7; C; w 


Assuming that the capacity to ground of the quad- 
rant resistance does not change appreciably between 
r, and r;/2, 710; w can be measured by taking two 
balances with n = 2 on a given load, the first with r; 
and the second with r,/2. Applying equation (8) to 
both readings, subtracting the second equation thus 
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obtained from the first and dividing by (1 + J,/I), we 
obtain an equation which can be directly solved for 
71 C1. 

9. DETERMINATION OF SIN A 


If we make the same assumption regarding the 
capacity to ground of the quadrant resistance as in the 
last paragraph, sin A may be easily obtained. First 
determine the value of r; C; w by the method of the 
last paragraph using a zero-loss condenser as the load. 
Then take two balances on the same load, one with 
n = 1, and voltage on the needle and load equal to E, 
and the other with = 2, voltage on the needle of H 
and voltage on the load of 2 E' this keeping J; constant. 
Two equations can now be written and solved for sin A. 


10. DETERMINATION OF COS y 


If r,; C, w and J; are known, the value of this quan- 
tity at any voltage H' can be obtained from equation (9) 
by taking a reading on a zero-loss air condenser with 
m =1. The equation can then be solved for cos y. 


11. DETERMINATION OF cos y AND 7; C; w 


Cos y may be determined in one way absolutely 
independently of our ability to calculate exactly ri C; w 
as described in paragraph 8, if only the constant, K, 
of the instrument be known, as of course it would 
have to be known if used for the deflection method. 
Incidentally r,;C; w becomes accurately known. 

Load the instrument with a zero-loss condenser. 
Make n equal 1 and take a reading at voltage EH by 
the deflection or zero method, preferably the latter. 
Calling the reading A, then 

A = (/D cosy + 14+ 4:/D 1Ci w 


(I + In) r1 
2E# 


Remove the voltage from the zero-loss condenser by 
disconnecting its high lead but not its low lead. Then 
keeping everything else the same as before, put the 
voltage # on the instrument and take deflection, d, 
and we then have: 


Kd 3 1/2 1B ee 
PL wits sg me oa 


C., being the shunting capacity of the zero-loss con- 
denser which is now added since the voltage is removed 
from the high-voltage electrode (see paragraph 6). 
But C,, is known or can be measured as explained in 
paragraph 8, and therefore from the above two equa- 
tions, cos y and 7; C; w may be calculated, as they are 
the only unknowns. 


12. DETERMINATION OF 7; C, w, COS y AND SIN A 

We have found it most convenient to determine the 
capacity to ground as well as cos y once for all by means 
of measurements with two zero-loss condensers of dif- 
ferent capacities. Our main purpose in this was to 
check the general equation for the electrometer, but it 
also gave a very convenient method of calculating these 


+ 1+ 2,/f) 


+nCya+niCwew (18) 
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quantities. One actual set of readings is given in the 
experimental section under Part III paragraph 23, and, 
will therefore not be described in detail here. 


13. MEASUREMENT OF CAPACITY BY THE 
ELECTROMETER 


Capacities may be very conveniently measured by 
the electrometer used as a zero instrument by merely 
balancing the deflection of the electrometer with 
voltage connected to a condenser of zero or constant 
power factor, and then connecting the condenser of 
unknown capacity between the high quadrant and 
ground and obtaining another balance. An examina- 
tion of equation (7) will show that the only change 
introduced by the insertion of additional capacity to 
ground is in the term containing C,, and therefore we 
may write immediately 

(1 + I,,/D) 1 Co) Qo = (ro! a T2) C, (6) (19) 
in which C, is the unknown capacity, 72 is the potential 
resistance which was used to balance before C, was inser- 
ted, andisr,’isthe potential resistance after the insertion 
OG 

This method of measuring capacity has been used in 
general and in particular for the measurements of C,, 
C, and C, of our condensers, which is described in 
detail in Part III, paragraph 22. 


14. EFFECT OF RATIO OF POTENTIAL DIVISION 


Most of our measurements have been made with 
either full voltage or half voltage on the needle. The 
advantage of using full voltage on the needle is that the 
phase shift of the needle voltage is eliminated but the 
disadvantage is that, speaking in terms of power rather 
than of power factor, one-half the loss in the quadrant 
resistance is also measured. In general, as pointed out 
many times before there are distinct advantages in 
working with half voltage on the needle, because the 
loss in the quadrant resistance disappears entirely 
(except in so far as due to J;,) as may beseen from equa- 
tion (7), and this is often of considerable importance, 
especially in those cases where the simpler equations 
(3) and (6) can be applied. Z 

If nm equals 2, 7. e., half voltage on the needle, the 
instrument will always deflect (neglecting sin A) un- 
less cos y, cos y, and C; are all zero. The direction 
of this deflection will be defined as the positive 
direction. If » is very large and the loss small, the 
instrument may give a negative deflection, as may be 
seen from equation (7). In this case, the insertion of 
resistance rs, instead of bringing the negative deflection 
back to zero will merely increase it in a negative 
direction. 

15. NEGATIVE DEFLECTIONS 

If the initial deflection is negative, the zero method 
must be modified, and several alternatives are available. 

(A) The deflection may be brought back to zero by 
adding capacity between the high quadrant and ground, 
or preferably, the deflection may be made positive by 
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this means, and then brought back to zero by the poten- 
tial resistance r., making the above described zero 
method available. This may become objectionable, 
however, when it makes the value of r; C, w very large, 
inasmuch as the part of r2C. w due to load power 
factor may be very small, and slight errors in r. C. w 
might make a large error in the power factor. 

(B) Another method of accomplishing the result is 
to change the position of the auxiliary condenser in the 
zero power factor method from that shown in Fig. 4 
to its position in Fig. 7. Speaking in terms of instan- 
taneous values, it will be seen that the direction of 
current in resistance r, would be reversed by this 
method, and that therefore the needle voltage would be 
shifted in the opposite direction. 

(C) A method based on Miles Walker’s suggestion 
of adding resistance in the high-voltage lead of the speci- 
men is also available. Connect the low-voltage elec- 
trodes of S and X together and to the high quadrant, 
exactly as explained in Section 5. Put voltage on S 
which must have the same load current J as the un- 
known X, and add resistance in the high lead 
until a zero deflection or a slightly positive deflection 
is obtained, which can be brought back to zero by the 
usual potential resistance rz. Now shift the voltage to 
X, keeping the same resistance in the high lead 
and again bring the deflection back to zero by increasing 
r2. Then, for the simplest case the following equation 
will apply. 

cos @ = (re’ — 2) C2 w 

Unfortunately the equation above will not apply unless 
not only the load currents of S and X are the same but 
also the currents from the high-voltage electrodes to 
the guards and ground, 7. e., C, must be the same. A 
correction must also be made due to the fact that the 
total capacity to ground is not constant, as explained 
in Section 6. 

(D) Another method due to Russell? might be used. 
In this method the deflection is brought back to zero 
by varying n. It may be seen from equation (4) that 
the deflection will be zero if: 


2E (Icos g + I; cos w) 
.* r, (I? — I,?) 


2(E .71:1C,0+HsnA +Jn1i) 
ry (I — I;) 


Assuming that all the circuit constants were known 
and that this value of n had been determined, it 
would be possible to solve at once for cos ¢ in the above 
equation. 

Incidently we have here a check on the derivation of 
the main formulas presented in this paper. Equations 
(4) and (7) for the deflection and zero method were 
derived independently but it will be noted that one side 
of each is the same. This must necessarily be the case 
since the two methods coincide for the value of 


(20) 
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giving zero deflection as both d and r. are then equal 
to zero. 

There are great difficulties in applying this method 
as varying ” with a given value of # means varying the 
needle voltage, and to accomplish continuous variation 
of m means a transformer with an infinite number of 
taps on the high-voltage winding, or difficulties with a 
high-voltage potential-divider. 

(E) When the initial deflection is negative due to a 
large value of », probably the best method is to use the 
connections due to Petersen* although this method has 
not been tried out practically. Quite constant results 
have however, been obtained with the deflection method 
and Petersen condensers, with H' = 40,000 volts and the 
needle voltage of only 1000. Petersen obtained the 
needle voltage by means ofa potentia! divider composed 
of twocondensers in series, with the needle connected to 
the mid-point as shown in the diagram of connections, 
Fig. 8A. Themethod as suggested by us would consist in 
placing these two condensers between the midpoint of the- 
transformer and ground. With this arrangement the 
great advantage of using x = 2 would be obtained regard- 


Fig. 8—PrErTEerRsEN SERIES CONDENSERS USED AS 
PoTENTIAL DrviIDER 


less of the ratio of potential division and the initial deflec- 
tion will always be positive. A resistance inserted 
between the mid-point of the transformer and the first 
of the potential condensers shown in Fig. 8A would 
serve for 7». 

One end of the potential condenser system used in the 
Petersen method is connected to the mid-point of the 
quadrant resistance, the center of symmetry. The 
charging current of these condensers will therefore flow 
through one half of the quadrant resistance to ground, 
causing an appreciable error for which correction must 
be made. This difficulty could be largely avoided if 
the condenser system was only virtually connected to 
the mid-point of the quadrant resistance, that is, if a 
resistance, 7, was inserted between the low-voltage 
condenser and ground of such value that the voltage 
drop across this resistance would be equal to one-half 


2. A. Russell, Alternating Currents, 1914. Vol. 1, page 320. 
3. Petersen, Archiv fur Elektrotechnik, 1912, Vol. 1, page 95. 
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of the voltage drop across the quadrant resistance. 
Dielectric losses in the potential condensers and the 
capacity to ground of the various parts would cause a 
slight residual error. 

The method outlined in this section presents one 
great advantage in that it can be applied for very high 
values of », or what is the same thing, dielectric loss 
measurements at high voltage could be made with a 
very sensitive low-voltage electrometer. In such an 
instrument, J; would be negligible and due to the high 
sensitivity, the value of r; required for an accurate 
balance would be so small that the term 7; C; w would 
become negligible. The simple conditions shown in 
vector diagram 8B would then exist, the voltage drop 
across the quadrants N B, being parallel to the 
vector of reference A X the load current, angle a 
vanishing. All the correction terms would disappear 
and cos ¢ would equal r. Cz w where C, equals the 
capacity of C,’ and C.” inseries. In practise C2” would 
be variable and adjusted to give the proper needle 
voltage. It is important to mention that this method 
is based on the assumption that it is possible accurately 
to make the virtual connection of the potential con- 
denser system to the mid-point of the quad- 
rant resistance. The simplicity of the solution is due 
to the fact that angle TDR = 90— g, in Fig. 8B. 
If the virtual connection is not exact, the vertex of this 
angle will not fall at D thus introducing an error. The 
small values of resistance, however, required with a 
sensitive low-voltage electrometer would probably 
make this error negligible. 

Instead of connecting r. between the transformer and 
the condenser C’:, it might be connected between the 
condenser C’, and the point where the electrometer 
needle is connected, in other words r2 would then be at 
a relatively low potential. The solution would be the 
same, and the advantage of having r, at a lower poten- 
tial would be obtained. 

(F) Another way of handling a negative deflection 
is to diminish r, until the deflection becomes positive, 
then balance as usual with rz. As recently pointed out 
by Addenbrooke if 7 is greater than 2, a zero method is 
available by merely varying r;. In the very simple 
case when C;, is negligible, this would give excellent 
results. It would be very difficult to apply, however, 
to a comparative method where two balances are made 
one on a standard zero-loss air condenser and one on 
the load, as the change in r, would change the value 
of the term r;C,; w. Furthermore C, which includes 
the distributed capacity of r, would vary with r:. 


16. BRIDGE METHOD OF ELECTROMETER 
The electrometer may be used in a zero method 
according to the connections shown in Fig. 9, in which 
it will be seen that high voltage is placed upon both S 
and X, each connected to ground through a resistance, 
the upper end of each resistance being connected to one 
set of quadrants of the instrument. A resistance 


is inserted in the high lead of S. The procedure 
is the following. First connect both specimens to 
high voltage, and ground the needle of the instru- 
ment. Adjust r,’ and r,’’ until the electrometer reads 
zero. Secondly, connect the needle to the desired 
potential point and cut in resistance r, in series with S 
until the electrometer again reads zero. In the simplest 
case, the usual equations of an a-c. bridge will apply. 
It will be noted that this is in effect merely the two 
balances, first capacity and second power factor, in a 
power factor bridge, the electrometer being used as the 
detector. This method will not be developed further, 
although it is obvious that the same difficulties will be 
presented due to the capacity to ground and the needle 
charging current, if the specimens are so small that 
these are effective. 


= Ground 
Fic. 9—Dracram or BripGe Mersop 


. 17. CONCLUSIONS 


In concluding, we hope that the complexity{of some 
of our general equations and of some of the methods 


of measurement described will not create an impression - 


that the quadrant electrometer is necessarily a very 
complicated instrument for the measurement of power 
factor. In attempting to obtain expressions for some 
of the smaller errors, we have possibly not emphasized 
sufficiently the great simplicity of the instrument for 
most practical cases: In the majority of practical 
measurements, we have no doubt that the method out- 
lined in the first paragraph in Part I, section 4, will be 
amply sufficient. In fact, with rather large samples of 
cable, measuring with half voltage on the needle, the 
power factor may often be obtained directly from the 
setting of the potential resistance, r2, according to 
equation (6), since the third term will vanish and the 
second term will probably be negligible. 

Any conclusion would be incomplete without a word 
of appreciation of the late Charles W. Davis, who ac- 
tually initiated the present work on the quadrant 
electrometer, practically designed the instrument, and 
suggested the possibility of developing the zero method 
just described. His continued interest and enthusiasm 
were of the utmost assistance in carrying this work to 
its conclusion. 

The theoretical and mathematical sections of the 
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paper are the work of D. M. Simons, and the experi- 
mental section, of W.S. Brown. 


Part II—Mathematiecal 


DERIVATION OF EQUATION OF DEFLECTION OF 
ELECTROMETER NEGLECTING NEEDLE 
CHARGING CURRENT 


The diagram of Fig. 2B shows the vector diagram. 
A X, the load current is the vector of reference. AN 
is the voltage on the specimen, lagging by angle ¢, cos 
¢ being the power factor of the load. This voltage will 
be represented by E. Let the voltage across the 
quadrants = EH, = NB. Let the transformer voltage 
be HE, = AB. Let the needle voltage be H, = OD. 

Maxwell shows that the deflection of the electro- 
meter is proportional to the scalar product of the 
voltage across the quadrants by the voltage from the 
needle to the mid-point ofthe quadrants, or in our case, 
we may say that the deflection is proportional to Fe 
x E,. The method of solution will therefore consist 
in finding the symbolic expressions for these two vectors 
and taking their product, which will be done as fol- 
lows: 


(18) 


Ey <7 E + BE q (1) 
E =Ecoss¢+jEsng (2) 
where J is the vector of reference. 

The load current J flows through the resistance r; 
and capacity C, which are in parallel across the quad- 
rants of the electrometer. The admittance of this 
circuit is therefore equal to 


; d i: dies 
ota Wolo = 1/7, 7 Cy w 
Therefore Ey = f 
ae 1/r-—7Ciw 
Ia +7nC; w) 
. 1 +r? Ci a)? S) 
Now E,, = E,/n — E,/2, and from (1) therefore 
E,= E/n = Rien Ey (4) 
Substituting (2) and (3) in (4), we obtain: 
== z Ty I ) 
B, = 1/n| ( Hoos ¢ 5 1 Reena 
eset 2 ae ein) (OF (63) 


+j( Bsing- 25 T4 hO Par )]o 

If d is the deflection of the electrometer and K is a 

constant, according to the Maxwell theory Kd = LE, 

x Ey. We may therefore substitute the values of 

these two vectors from (3) and (5), and after taking 
the “power product” and simplifying, we obtain: 


nKd(1+r2C? w*) 


sin 
EI ‘il e 


=cosg+rnCiw. 
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Equation (6) has also been derived geometrically, 
directly from the vector diagram. 


19. DERIVATION OF EQUATION FOR ZERO METHOD 
WITH ELECTROMETER, NEGLECTING CHARGING 


CURRENT OF NEEDLE 

As in section 18, #, Hy and Ez, represent the load, 
transformer, and quadrant voltages respectively, rep- 
resented by the vectors A N, A B and N B in Fig. 3B. 
Let EH, be the voltage on the potential elements, 
namely the resistance r, and capacity C, in series, shown 
by the vector 7’ D. Let J, be the current flowing in 
this circuit. Let HE’, be the needle voltage, represented 
by Rk D, T R being the voltage drop across 1». 

From the diagram, it will be seen that 


Ey, =E +E, (1) 
n— 2 
2 


E, E,/n = E,/2 = E/n = 5 Ey (2) 


adel +970, a)) 


. ih Ty 
Ea = 1 oo Ty" Cre (63) 


From equation (3) section 18 (3) 


E =Ecos¢e+jEsing (4) 
Substituting (3) and (4) in (2), we get 


n= 2 rid 
p= inf (Bese 73" aa ore ) 
— 2 Py ees a Oat 


1+ r2Cy w? )] (5) 
let M,=1-+4+r?Cr a? and M, 


+j (Hsin » aS 


For simplicity, 
bal 4 To" Ce a’, 

r. and C, being in series, the impedance of the 
potential circuit is r. +7 ee , and therefore 
2 . 


BE, . C2 » (re C2 w — j 1) 


M: 


fhe (6) 


Ey. (A+ 7 1reCe w) 


andra aus Mule = M, 


1 
Ce (63) 
(7) 
The symbolic representation of E,, may therefore be 
obtained by substituting the value of #, from (5) in 
(7). Due to its length, this will not be done here. 

If the electrometer is to read zero, H,, must be per- 
pendicular to Ey. If two vectors are perpendicular, 
the slope (imaginary coefficient divided by real co- 
efficient) of one must equal the negative reciprocal of 
that of the other. Setting up this condition and 
simplifying algebraically, we obtain finally 

cosg (1 +7101. r2C2, w) = sing (72 C2 w 


aes ni 
— 710; w) + “5 B : ae (8) 


In most practical cases, 7; Ci w . 12 ws w is negligible, 
and if cos ¢ is small, sin g may be taken as unity, and 
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we obtain an approximate equation similar to that of 
the deflection method: 


n— 2 rid 
2 MT ear 


ecosg +71,0C, w— =a Ce ior (9) 


Equation (8) may also be obtained easily geometrically. 


20. DERIVATION OF GENERAL EQUATION FOR ZERO 
METHOD OF ELECTROMETER 


This derivation is so excessively long algebraically 
that certain portions will be merely outlined. One 
equation for instance contained 48 terms, each com- 
posed of a product of from 8 to 6 factors of the form 
cos vy, rC w, ete. It is believed therefore that an out- 
line will be sufficient. 

In the vector diagram of Fig. 10, J the load current 
is the vector of reference, namely AX. AB or Ey 
is the transformer voltage. AN or E is the load 
voltage, cos ¢ being the power factor, ¢ being the angle 
NAX. E,orWN Bis the voltage across the quadrants 
of which more will be said later. 

The voltage on the potential circuit, r. and C, in 
series, is JT D or E,, and I, is the current in this circuit. 
The effective voltage on the needle to which a deflec- 
tion would be due is RD or E,. 

Let J; be the current from the needle to the high 
quadrant, due to the voltage RN or E,. If there is 
any loss in this circuit, J, will not be perpendicular to 
E,;, but will lead it by an angle y shown as angle 
HNR. I, will therefore be in the direction H N L. 
If there were only resistance across the quadrants, 
the voltage drop across the quadrants due to J;, would 
be in the direction N L. Inasmuch as the capacity 
across the quadrants C; also exists, the drop due to 
I, will lag behind N L by some angle a and will be 
represented by NE. The drop across the quadrants 
due to the load current J would be in the direction N I 
(parallel to the load current A X)if C, were not present. 
Due to C, it also lags behind N J by the same angle a 
and may be represented by N J. Thetotal dropacross 
the quadrants mentioned above, WN B, is therefore the 
vector sumof NJ + NE. 

The equation will now be developed. By inspection, 


Eo =E +E, (1) 
E =Ecos¢g+jEsing (3) 
a ey ae (4) 

“ iy C2. w 
Since J is the vector of reference, =I +j0. Let 


the angle between J and J, be 6, namely the angle 
INL, which angle must later be eliminated. Then 
I, = I,cos8 + I, sin B, and the total current through 
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the quadrant resistance and capacity will be I, = I 
+ JI,cos68 +j I, sin8. 


Now E, = pest 
1/ri + - 
dy 
Let M, el 4- rT C2 a 
and M,=1+7.? C.? w? for simplicity (5) 


Then substituting J, in (5) and simplifying, we obtain: 
Eq = 1/M,[ (Ir = I;,71 cos B — Inn ee Cy @®. sin 8) 


+7 U7n.nC,o+I,71.71C; wo cosp + I, 171 sin B)] 
(6) 

Now I, = Be 
ie) HD (7) 


Therefore EH, = ee from (4) (8) 
. 2 


Fic. 10—Vectror Dracram or Zero Metuop 
INCLUDING [x 


We may express E, by substituting (3) and (6) in (2), 
which simplifies to 


i n— 2 
am, [ (Ah Bos ¢ - D) 
n—2 

2 


E, = I te 


no Tnfi. 71C; w sin 6 ) 


I,7,cos B + 


Be! Devs ryCie 


+3 (M Hsin ¢ - 


—2 
-+5 deny & 


7,C, w cos B 


‘n— 2 


5 Iyrising ) | (9) 
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The value of H, from (9) is now substituted in (8) and 
the expression for H,, obtained. This will not be done 
here due to its length, but it will be called equation 
(10). 

The condition that the deflection of the electrometer 
shall be zero is that H,, and Ey are perpendicular, or 
analytically that the slope of one vector is equal to the 
negative reciprocal of that of the other. We have the 
expressions for these two vectors in (6) and (10). If 
the above equation is set up and simplified algebraically 
(this is the long equation mentioned in the beginning) 
we obtain the following: 

[[cos¢ +I, cos (gy— 8)] (1 +7101. 12 Ce w) 

= [I sin ¢ + J, sin (gp — B)] (72 C. w— 7710, w) 
m—2 7, (174+ 2TI,cos6 + I;?) 
+ => C—3s a ; : 


(11) 


The above equation (11) will of course reduce to equa- 
tion (8) of Section 19, if J, =O. This equation is 
rigid, and no simplifications have so far been made. 
It can not, however, be used in its present form due to 
the presence of the unknown angle 8, which must now 
be eliminated. 

To get rid of 6, draw the line N P perpendicular to 
NR. By inspection, angle LN P = 90°— y. Let 
angle PNI =A. Then 8 = A+ (90— y). 
tan A + cot y 
1 — tan A cot y 
This equation gives 6 in terms of the constant of our 
circuit, y, and the unknown angle A, which will now 
be evaluated. Tan A is the slope of the line N P, 
which is by hypothesis perpendicular to N R, or EF. 
The solution will therefore consist in finding the ex- 
pression for H, and tan A will be the negative reciprocal 
of its slope. 

From the figure, it will be seen that 

Ey/n = Es - E, + Hq (13) 
where E,. is the voltage across r2, or 7 R. Therefore 


LO ee ee oe Rot Ba— Ey (14) 


Therefore tan B = (12) 


Te Cy w (Te Cy (Op 4] LY E, 


Ree = 12 sy = M, 


See (7) (15) 
E,. may therefore be obtained by substituting H,’s 
value from (9) in (15). H, may then be obtained by 
substitution of (3), (6) and (15) in (14). 

As stated above, tan A is the negative reciprocal of 
the slope of HZ, and if the above process be carried out, 
it will be found that: 
tan A 
2M,Ecosgy— (2n—2+n7?C? w*) Ir 

2M,Esng— (2n—2+4+ mr2C? w) ~'' 

+ I,7, cos 8 — I,171 . 71 Ci w sin B) 
ss ry. mCi w + 1,171.11 C1 w cos 8+1n7i8in 8): °° 
—2M,Er.C, w sin ¢ + 
4+2M,E7r,C; @cosp."*” 
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+ (n—2)I7ry. 7: Cio. 172C. 
“= (n—2)I71.72C. ow 
+ (n— 2) 1,71. 7101 © . 72C2 w COSB 
— (n— 2) 1,71. 72 Co w cos B ee 
+ (0 = Sides. 
+ (n— 2) Ian . 


tr. Co w sin B 
11C, wm . 72Cs. w sin B 


(16) 
If the value of tan A from (16) is substituted in (12), 
and the resultant value of 8 is substituted in (11), a 
rigid equation of the power factor as measured by this 
zero method will be obtained, as no approximations 
have been introduced so far. Unfortunately, the 
complicated expression for tan A does not collapse if 
this is done, and therefore the rigid solution if obtain- 
able would have no practical value due to its complex- 
ity. It will therefore be necessary to introduce approx- 
imations at this point. The method of solution will 
therefore be to simplify the expression for tan A. 
This will in most cases introduce no appreciable error, 
for 6 itself is not a very important part of equation 
(11). 

Examination of the various terms of (16) shows that 
it is made up of quantities of very disproportionate 
magnitudes. HE is very large, while I,,71 Ci o, 
ro Cz w, CoS y, and sing are very small. Sin ¢, cos8 
and M,areclose to unity. The first term in the denom- 
inator of tan A reduces to 2H, which is very large, 
while all the other terms contain at least one of the 
very small quantities. The entire denominator may 
therefore be taken as 2H. The first term in the nu- 
merator is 2 E' cos y, which contains one of thesmall 
quantities. All terms containing two or more of the 
small quantities may therefore be dropped. We may 
therefore state that: 


(n— 1) 2+) 1 
EB : 


tan A = — cosy + + r2 C2 w (17) 
Some of the terms dropped may however become sig- 
nificant if nis very large. Inspection of the figure, 
especially when it is elongated to its practical propor- 
tions shows that 6 must be a very small angle. We 
may therefore substitute (17) in (12) as follows: Since 
tan A cot wis negligible: 


tan 8 = sing = — cosg + oo 


+ To Ce w + cos y (18) 
and cos 6 = 1. 

The substitution of these values in (11) will give a 
complicated but very’ accurate equation for cos ¢. 
For all practical purposes however, the equation may be 
still simplified by taking sin ¢ as unity and dropping 
the term 7:;C,w.7r2.Cz;w and thereby obtain the 
following final equation: 
cos g + (I,/I) cos y + (1 + In/D) 1 Ci w 


+(14+1,/D ste ia— (2) Ate = 1, Cz w (19) 
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Before applying this formula to the measurement of 
extremely small samples, consideration should be given 
to whether or not sin g may be taken as unity and 
r,C:w.1T.C2. may be dropped. If this: is not 
justifiable, the procedure outlined in the paragraph 
should be adopted. Large values of » may also intro- 
duce errors in sin 8 in its approximate form. 

Equation (19) has been also independently derived 
by an entirely geometric method directly from the 
vector diagram, on the assumption that the angles are 
so nearly zero (or 90 deg. as the case may be) that the 
sines of large angles and cosines of small angles may be 
taken as unity. 

A similar method of procedure for the case of meas- 
urement in parallel of two specimens of different power 
factors, cos g; and cos g, and different charging cur- 
rents, J, and J», gives the following equation which is 
sometimes of value. 


fs COS @2 qT, 


_Ih cos gi mi 
I, +I], +d, 


I,+ 1. 


a 


IT, dhs ) 
Db )nGe+(i+ ait 


[n I, — (n — a) I, + Is) }ry 
2H 


The derivation of the general equation for the electro- 
meter used as a deflecting instrument, given in (4) of 
Part I of this paper, will not be developed due to 
similarity to the above derivation. The method used 
was to find Ez which is exactly the same as (6) of the 
zero method in this section, and finding the effective 
needle voltage HE’, which is the same as FE, given in 
equation (9) of the zero method. Kd. then equals 
the scalar product of these two complex quantities 
and an equation is obtained which contains the un- 
known angle 8. £8 is then eliminated by a method 
similar to that used above, though somewhat simpler, 
and equation (4) of Part I of this paper is obtained. 


SS) C2 (69) (20) 


Part [[I—Experimental 
21. DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS, SOURCE OF POWER 


The variations in frequency and voltage on the lines 
of the local Central Station were too great to permit of 
the accurate electrical measurements required. These 
variations especially when combined with the effect of 
factory vibration on the instruments made rapid 
observations impossible. The wave form also de- 
parted from that of the sine wave. 

In view of this condition, a complete outfit was in- 
stalled for the production of high-voltage alternating- 
current of constant voltage, constant frequency, and 
good wave-shape. Two motor generator sets were 
used. The first of these consisted of a 10-h. p., 2- 
phase, 440-volt, 60-cycle, squirrel-cage induction motor, 
direct-connected to a 5.5-kw., 125-volt, direct-current 
compound-wound generator. In the second set, a 
7\4-h.p., 1700-rev. per min., 110-volt direct-current 


’ the shaft of the d-c. motor. 
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shunt-wound motor was direct connected to a 5.0/2. 
kw., 38-phase 220/110-volt,; 60/25-cycles, 1800/750- 
rev. per min. special sine-wave generator. Central 
station service was used to supply the alternating- 
current induction motor of the first set through a start- 
ing compensator, fuses, relays, ete. The direct current 
obtained from the generator of this set was used to 
supply the direct-current motor of the second set and 
the alternating current obtained from one phase of 
the sine-wave generator was used to feed the primary 
of a 5-kv-a., 110/220-50,000-volt, 60-cycle single- 
phase testing transformer of special design. This 
transformer was provided with taps at 14, 144 and 
voltage. 

In order to obtain greater constancy of voltage and 
frequency of the sine-wave alternating current, a 
Tirrell voltage regulator was connected to the d-c. 
generator and a small speed regulator was mounted on 
By this means the varia- 
tions were reduced to a.very small amount. Table I 
gives a comparison of the wave shape of the sine-wave 
generator at no load and at full load and zero power 
factor, as compared with a sine-wave. 


TABLE I 
Full Load Full Load 
No Load Unity Power Factor |Zero Power Factor 
Ordinates Ordinates Ordinates 
Equiv- Equiv- Equiv- 
alent alent alent 
Degrees | Voltage Sine- Voltage Sine- Voltage Sine- 
Wave wave Wave wave Wave wave 
0 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
15 2.50 2.58 2.57 2.58 2.50 2.58 
30 5.02 5.00 5.03 5.00 5.00 5.00 
45 7.42 COT 7.08 TaOr 7.18 MeO 
60 8.70 8.66 8.62 8.66 8.72 8.66 
75 9.66 9.66 9.65 9.66 9.75 9.66 
90 9.85 10.00 10.05 10.00 | 9.90 10.00 


The maximum deviation of the voltage wave from the 
equivalent sine-wave is only about 3 per cent. 


QUADRANT ELECTROMETER 


The design of the instrument .as constructed in 
the laboratory of the Standard Underground Cable 
Company is of marked simplicity. The base which 
consists of a large iron casting 20 inches in diameter is 
supported on three legs which serve for leveling screws. 
This base in turn supports another casting, or sub-base 
on ball bearings. This sub-base which carries the 
entire instrument is centered and free to turn, thus 
providing adjustment of the instrument with respect 
tothe scale. Ona glass plate 18 inches in diameter, 14- 
inch thick supported on three steel rods 34 inches in 
diameter, screwed into the sub-base, rests the upper 
portion of the instrument from which the moving sys- 
tem is suspended. Lateral and vertical motion of this 
upper portion on the glass plate permits of centering of 
the needle in the quadrants. The needle can also be 
made to take up any desired position in the quadrants 
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by revolving this portion of this instrument on its axis. 
The needle is constructed in the shape of a figure eight, 
the major axis being 65¢ inches and the maximum 
width 33 inches. It is made of thin sheet aluminum 
with an edge formed of 14-inch aluminum tubing. The 
suspension is a phosphor bronze strip 12 inches long and 
about 20 by 2 mils in cross-section. A small frame 
soldered to the lower end of the suspension carries 
a mirror with one meter radius of curvature, used to 
reflect a beam of light on a 50-centimeter glass scale. 
The quadrants are of cast aluminum. They were made 
by putting a 2-inch hole in the center of two aluminum 
disks 1414 inches in diameter, and then cutting each of 
them into four equal sectors. The quadrants are 
supported on glass, the nearest points of support being 
3 inches apart. The spacing between the upper and 
lower quadrant is 2 inches and between adjacent quad- 
rants 1/16 inches. Damping is accomplished by means 
of a light aluminum vane moving in a cup containing a 
mixture of glycerin and water. The damping cup is 
supported on a glass plate which is provided with 
leveling screws resting on the sub-base. 

The sensitivity of the instrument may be defined 
by stating that the constant of the instrument, K, is 
about 3500. 


THE QUADRANT RESISTANCES, 1; 

These resistances aggregating 210,000 ohms were all 
Curtis wound non-inductive units. Two boxes con- 
taining 100,000 ohms each in 10,000 ohm steps and a 
third box, containing 10,000 ohms in 9 steps of 1000 
ohms, 9 of 100 ohms and 10 of 10 ohms were used. 
This arrangement permitted a very fine adjustment. 
These boxes were mounted on a table at the right of the 
electrometer scale and were completely surounded by 
a grounded metallic shield, through which protruded 
long, hard rubber tubes fastened to the dials and pro- 
vided with pointers running over numbered scales to 
permit of reading the resistance setting from the out- 
side of the shield. A positive “click” on all boxes 
prevented possibility of error. 


THE POTENTIAL RESISTANCES, 72 


A three-dial decade box with 9 steps of 1000 ohms, 
9 steps of 100 ohms, 10 steps of 10 ohms and a 50,000 
ohm box containing 10 steps of 5000 ohms were used for 
the potential resistance. These resistances were also 
Curtis wound non-inductive and were surrounded with 
a metallic shield connected to the transformer terminal 
supplying the needle voltage. They were suspended 
upside down over the observer’s head and were pro- 
vided with long handles, scales and pointers, similar to 
those on the quadrant resistances. 


THE POTENTIAL CONDENSER, C2 
A 12,000-volt Dubilier condenser with a capacity of 
about 40  10- farads was used for Co. 
of this condenser, was not, however, taken as C, in the 
equations as C, must be the capacity which determines 
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the entire current through 7r:. This capacity includes 
the Dubilier condenser, the capacity to ground of the 
guarded lead from the resistance box to the needle and 
the capacity from the needle to the quadrants and the 
electrometer housing, which when determined by 
measurement of the current at 7000 volts came out 
42.13 < 10- farads. Before the sine-wave generator 
was installed, the value of C. varied considerably 
depending upon the amount of potential resistance re 
in the circuit. This variation was probably due to the 
damping out of some of the harmonics by resistance. 
It was therefore necessary to plot a curve showing the 
value of C, as a function of the value of r:. With the 
sine wave generator, however, the value of C. as 
calculated from the total impedance of this circuit, the 
voltage and the charging current, came out practically 
a constant independent of the value of r». 

The ratio of transformation of the transformer as 
furnished by the manufacturer was exactly 110/50,000 
and this ratio was used to determine the secondary 
voltage. The primary voltage was read on stand- 
ardized electrodynamometer voltmeters and was 
controlled by a resistance in the field of the sine wave 
generator. Frequency was read on a carefully cali- 
brated Frahm vibrating reed instrument with 1/2 
cycle reeds. 

Three methods of measuring current were used. In 
the first method the voltage drop across the quadrant 
resistances was measured by a Kelvin 0-110 volt 
multicellular electrostatic voltmeter, connected through 
a mercury switch. A double-pole single-throw switch 
in the quadrant leads served to disconnect the quad- 
rants, thus avoiding the small error due to the charging 
current between the high and low quadrants; and a 
double-pole, double-throw highly-insulated switch 
served to connect the electrostatic voltmeter either 
across the resistance or across a_ standardized 
electrodynamometer voltmeter supplied with current 
from the sine wave generator. Rapid and accurate 
calibration of the electrostatic voltmeter was thus 
obtained. Two highly sensitive vacuum thermo- 
couples and a Paul microammeter and a specially 
constructed milliampere current transformer with a 
very sensitive ammeter were used in the second and 
third methods. These served principally as a means 
of checking the value of current as determined by the 
first method. 


AIR CONDENSERS 


Two air condensers of practically zero loss were 
available. Air condenser No. 1 was composed of 4 
parallel galvanized iron plates about 3 feet square and 
separated by about 2 inches. The two inner plates 
were connected together forming the high-voltage 
electrode and the outer two plates also connected 
together formed the low-voltage electrode. The low- 
voltage plates were in two sections, the central ones of 
about 4 square feet in area forming the low-voltage 


of 


plates proper, and the outer ones the guards. Hard 
rubber strips securely fastened to both sections served 
as a means of support for the inner sections. The 
entire condenser with the exception of three small 
holes, one for the high-voltage lead, one for the low- 
voltage lead and one for connection to the guard elec- 
trode, was surrounded by a grounded metallic screen 
in order to shield the low-voltage electrode and to make 
its capacity to ground definite and constant. Voltages 
up to 20,000 were applied to the condenser without 
flashover and no ionization could be detected as high 
as 17,000 or 18,000 volts. These facts in connection 
with the careful guarding led us to believe that the 
losses in the condenser at 7000 and 14,000 volts were 
extremely small. 

The other condenser, No. 2, of later and better design, 
was cylindrical in form. 'T'wo concentric copper tubes 
formed the electrodes. The inner one or high-voltage 
electrode was three inches in diameter. The outer 
tube was in three sections, the central one being the 
low-voltage electrode and the outer two the guard 
rings. The separation used was 1/8 inches. The 
entire condenser was surrounded by a heavy copper 
tube with steel caps at both ends and suitable high 
and low-voltage terminals. This condenser was always 
operated under 100 pounds pressure of C O, in order to 
cut down any loss due toionization. Due to the general 
design, the presence of C O, and the absence of solid 
dielectric between the high and low-voltage plates, 
both being supported by the guards we believe the 
losses in the condenser to be practically zero at 14,000 
volts. 


22. EXPERIMENTAL CHECK OF ‘THE MEASUREMENT 


OF CAPACITY 

In Section 13 a description was given of a method of 
measuring capacity by shunting the unknown conden- 
ser between the high quadrant and ground. This 
method was used to measure C,, C; and C, of air con- 
densers Nos. 1 and 2. 

In the case of A C No. 1 (A C will be used for air 
condenser), the procedure was as follows: 14,000 volts 
was impressed on A C No. 2 alone, using one half volt- 
age on needle, r; = 100,000 ohms, f = 60, and the 
resultant deflection was brought to zero by a value of 
rT. = 18,600 ohms, 72C. w wasequal therefore to 0.02955. 
With the high voltage impressed on AC No. 2, the 
various electrodes of A C No. 1 were then connected 
between the high quadrant and ground as indicated in 
Table II, which gives the connections, the value of 
potential resistance required in each case to bring 
the deflection back to zero, and further calculations 
shown in columns 3 and 4. Column 4 refers specific- 
ally to the right hand side of equation (19), Section 13. 

It will be noted by comparison with Fig. 6, that the 
readings shown in the above table measure in each case 
the sum of two capacities, which are: C,+C:, C, 
+ C,, and C, + C, respectively for the three readings. 
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TABLE II 
Connections of A C No. 1 | | 
(1) 
(re’ — re)x 
To High To! Te! Ce @ Co w& 
Quadrant To Ground (2) (3) } (4) 
h-v electrode l-v electrode 
and guards 31,600 0.05019 0.02064 
h-v and 1-y elec- guards | 
trodes | 33,630 0.05342 0.02387 
l-y electrode | h-v electrode 
| and guards 31,100 0.04940 0.01985 


Now J, = 30 X 10-* amperes, J = 0.565 x 10-° am- 
peres (A C No, 2 being the load in this case), and there- 
fore 1+ J,/ZJ = 1.058. Substituting all these values 
in equation (19), we find that: 


Cz +C, = 5.197 * 10- farads 
C,+C, = 6.008 * 10-" farads 
C.+C, = 4.997 x 10-" farads 


We have therefore that C, = 2.11, C, = 3.10 and 
C, = 27907 altin 10~* farads. 

The charging currents corresponding to the C, 
and C;, capacities of A C No. 1 were also measured by 
means of a non-inductive resistance shunted by a low- 
voltage electrometer, from which we obtain by calcu- 
lation: ‘that: C, = 2.1 ‘and: G; = 3-0 «-10-“s7araas: 
giving a close check. The value of C, could not be 
measured by this means as the air condenser would not 
stand a high enough voltage between the low-voltage 
plates and the guards. 

AC No. 2, the voltage being impressed on A C No. 
1, gave the following values of capacity: 


Cy, =A207 Som0r tarads 
C, =.0.35 * 10° farads 
Cpasihe29 Or fifarads: 


These values are the results of numerous measurements 
and are checked by charging current readings, minor 
variations of as much as 2 per cent being averaged out 
in the values given above, which will be used in the 
following sections. 


23. CHECK OF GENERAL EQUATION (7) BY SIX 
READINGS 

Equation (7) of Section 3 is of course the fundamen- 
tal and basic equation of this paper. The main distinc- 
tion between it and the old equations which neglect 
the needle charging current, is a series of terms con- 
taining the ratio of needle charging current to load 
current. In order to check equation (7), therefore, 
it is necessary to have two condensers with as small a 
capacity as is practicable with the sensitivity of our 
instrument, in order to make J;,/J as large as possible, 
and the two should have different capacities in order 
to have a sufficient number of equations. 

We therefore performed a series of measurements on 


our two air condensers in various connections and at 


different voltages. In all the following cases the low- 
voltage electrodes of both condensers were permanently 
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connected to the high quadrant. 


and f = 60. Table III shows the connections and 
voltages of the two readings. 
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TABLE IV 


Potential Resistance ro 
————_____—— — Mrror 


Reading Value Calcu- 


Actual Value lated from -—— 
ere ait = Basie Bavation (7) eskaie Per cent 
No.1 30,200 ohms 30,252 ft 52 i» O17 % 
Volt cv. 4 ; se yy 
oltage (kv.) 2 30,080“ 30,191 deo 1 + 0.86 
Reading Connections: on on - Ate a eee r ; : Feige 
Number High Voltage on Load | Needle C1 1+ 74/1 NS i bee planta ae o.20 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 6) 5 26,260 26,262 { 2 - 0,01 
mn e 6 29,290 29,472 - 182 t 0,62 
1. |A CNowl& A CNo.2|. -7 7  |810 +Cz| 1.0357 ™ ikl 
2 ACNo.1 7 7 |8.364+C,| 1.0539 é : : 
3 A CNo.2 7 7 |9355+C,| 1.0626 The maximum error is 0.6 per cent. This is really 
4 |ACNo.1&ACNo.2| 14 TANS s- Gy | aa led ; . sss ai ; 
: estos = diye aai as hoch gues quite accurate if the sensitivity of our electrometer is 
6 A CNo.2 14 7 |9.855+C,| 1.0531 considered, 


It will be noted that x = 1 for the first three readings 
and » = 2 for the last three. We know J,;, and the 
charging currents of the condensers, and can therefore 
obtain the term 1+/;,/I as shown in column 6, 
remembering that for readings 1 and 4 the charging 
current is the sum of the charging currents of the two 
condensers. We know the capacity to ground, Ci, 
except for the instrumental capacity to ground. In 
readings 1 and 4 the capacity to ground in addition to 
the instrumental capacity is the sum of the C, capaci- 
ties of AC No. 1 and AC No. 2. In readings Nos. 2 
and 5 it is the same only increased by the C,, of AC 
No. 2, while in readings 3 and 6 the capacity is the same 
as in readings 1 and 4 except that it is increased by 
the C., capacity of AC No. 1. 


Referring first to readings 1, 2 and 3, the general 
equation in the form of equation (9) of Section 3 applies 
directly to readings 2 and 38, while equation (20) of 
Section 20 applies to reading 1 where the load is com- 
posed of two condensers. We may safely _assume 
that the power factor of A C No. 2 is zero. There are 
therefore three unknowns in the equations namely cos @ 
of A C No. 1, cos y, and that part of the total capacity 
to ground which is due to the instrument, quadrant 
resistance, and leads, which will be called C,. We 
have three equations and three unknowns and can 
therefore solve. ‘The three equations are very closely 
satisfied by cos ¢ =O, cos y = 0.00484, and C, = 2.518 
< 10-1° farads. 

Referring now to readings 4, 5 and 6, equation (20) 
of Section 20 applies to 4, while equation 8 of Section 
3 applies to readings 5 and 6. There is an additional 
unknown, sin A, introduced here, but we may sub- 
stitute the values of cos ¢, cos y and C, in three equa- 
tions, and obtain three solutions for sin A, which 
give as an average sin A = — 0.0008. 


The easiest method of demonstrating the accuracy 


of this determination is to substitute all these values’ 


in equation (7) of Section 3 and calculate r. A com- 
parison of these calculated values of r2 with the actual 
values of potential resistance used will show the 
accuracy of the equations, according to Table IV: 


24. CHECK OF ACTUAL POWER FACTOR 
MEASUREMENTS 

The ability of the instrument to measure power 
factor by the zero method was investigated by measure- 
ments on an artificial load whose power factor could be 
readily calculated. This load consisted of an air con- 
denser in series with a variable non-inductive low- 
capacity resistance placed in the high-voltage lead of 
the condenser in order not to change the capacity to 
ground for the various readings. ‘This resistance was 
completely shielded thereby introducing a small shunt- 
ing capacity around the resistance which both caleula- 
tion and test showed to be negligible. Five power 
factor readings were made with air condenser No. 1 
and five with No. 2, eachreading requiring two balances, 
one with the resistance short-circuited and one with 
the desired amount of resistance cut in. As equation 


TABLE V 
ARTIFICIAL LOAD OF AIR CONDENSER NO, 21N SERIES WITH 
RESISTANOER 
Meas- Oaleu- Actual 
Ladof Air ured lated Per Watts 
Condenser Power | Power cent Mease 
No. 2 rg rT, Ca ® Factor | Factor Krror ured 
Alone 18,530 | 0.029433 oie oe a. 0.0 
4,843 ohms 18,690 | 0.029687 |0,000254/0 .000259| — 2,0) 0.00155 
21,788: - * 19,330 |0,03070 |0,00127 |0.00117 | + 8.6 0, 00702 
68,120 * 20,500 |0.08256 |0,00818 |0,00311 | + 0,7 0,O1L861 
118,650 “ 22,570 |0.08585 |0,00642 |0,00686 | 4+ 0,8 0.0870 
239,780 “ 26,620 |0.04228 '0,01285 '0,.01285 0,0 0.0766 
Impressed Voltage = 14,000 ry = 100,000 ohms 
Needle Voltage = 7,000 cf = 60 cycles 
TABLE VI 
ARTIFICIAL LOAD OF AIR CONDENSER NO, 1 IN SERIES WITH 
RESISTANCE 
Meas- Oalou- Actual 
Load of Air ured laved Per Watts 
Condenser Power Power cent Meas- 
No. 2 re rp Cy ® Factor | Factor Hrror ured 
Alone 12,910 0 02051 $k vat * 0.0 
4,843 ohms | 13,530 | 0.02149 |0.00098 }0,00095 | 4+ 2.8%) 0, 00506 
21,798 “ 15,550 0.02470 |0.00419 |0,00428|— 2,1 0.0271 
58,120 “ 20,000 | 0.03177 |0.01126|)0.01141|}— 1,8 |0,0721 
118,650 “ 27,320 0.04340 | 0.02289 |0,02332;— 1.8 0, 1465 
239,780 “ 42,010 0.066738 '0,.04622 0.04711 '— 1.7 0,2976 
Impressed Voltage = 14,000 ry ‘= 100,000 ohms 
Needle Voltage = 7,000 f = 60 cycles 
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(8) of paragraph 3 applies to these readings, the power 
factor for each reading can be obtained by subtracting 
the r,C.w with short-circuited resistance from the 
rs OC. w with resistance cut in. The actual watt loss 
measured is equal to the square of the current through 
the resistance in the high lead times the value of that 
resistance. The current flowing through the resist- 
ance in the high lead is made up of two parts, one due 
to the C, capacity of the condenser, the other to the 
C,, capacity, since the guards were grounded. The 
calculated power factor of the artificial load is there- 
fore r (C, + C;) w, where r is the resistance in the high 
lead. 

The foregoing two tables give the results of the power 
factor measurements, the resistance in the high lead 
being shown under the load. 


Discussion 


S. J. Rosch: I would like to ask the authors concerning the 
‘limitations of the apparatus and the measurements. For 
example, can we use it on 22,000 or 33,000 volt cable? 

If I remember correctly, Mr. Brown referred to a limitation of 
0.3 watt, in other words he claimed to have measured as high as 
0.3 watt. If we take the care of a 33,000 volt cable and measure 
its dielectric loss at say 80° or 90° centigrade, the power factor 
of a good eable at that voltage and temperature would run about 
3 to 4 per cent and the corresponding loss would amount to 
approximately one watt per foot. 

I am also under the impression that the value of this paper 
would have been enhanced considerably, had the authors given 
some relative data on measurements obtained with both the 
quadrant electrometer and the dynamometer wattmeter methods. 


SIMONS AND BROWN 
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Curves of this nature would in my estimation, have given a 
better conception of the value of the method advocated. 


D. M. Simons: Mr. Doyle and Mr. Rosch both bring up the 
question of our not having shown any actual measurements of 
losses ia cables. We did not believe that the present paper was 
an appropriate place for showing data of this kind, since this is an 
article on an instrument rather than on cables, and our only inter- 
est was in losses which we could measure and which we could also 
ealculate, and thereby check the accuracy of our equations. 

The method Mr. Doyle shows is very interesting. The more 
methods we have the better off we are, in measuring the extremely 
low losses which are difficult measurements at best. I might add 
that in our company we have two separate methods: in our 
Perth Amboy laboratory we have a special bridge for measuring 
losses, and in Pittsburgh we use the quadrant electrometer. It 
is very convenient to be able to check measurements made by 
two such different methods. 


Inreply to Mr. Doyle’s question, we have used the electrometer 
practically entirely for research work, and not for routine meas- 
urements; we have used it almost entirely on single-phase work. 
Seven or eight years ago, however, we made three-phase measure- 
meats with the electrometer, using the deflection method. It of 
course might beused equally advantageously with thezero method. 

Mr. Rosch asked whether the electrometer may be used for 
measuring losses in reels of 22,000-volt and 33,000-volt cables, 
especially at the high temperatures. This question was ap- 
parently asked particularly because we showed in our tables the 
results of measuring extremely small losses. The electrometer 
ean, of course, be used very conveniently for the measurement of 
larger losses and higher power factors, and, in fact, in these cases 
some of the difficulties mentioned in our paper practically disap- 
pear, the effect of the shunting capacity and needle current being 
negligible, and the measurements can usually be made with 
extreme ease and rapidity. In other words, the same instrument 
used to measure a 10th or 100th of a watt at low power factor can 
easily measure kilowatts, the only requirement being that con- 
siderably lower values of quadrant resistance will be required. 


Recent Advances in the Design, Manufacturing 


and Testing of Static Condensers in Power Sizes 
BY R. E. MARBURY 


Asscoiate, A. I. E. E. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Review of the Subject.—The static condenser is particularly 
desirable as a power factor corrective device since itrequires no attention. 
To fully capitalize this advantage static condensers must be reliable. 

The reliability of insulation subjected to a constant potential 
stress, depends on the ratio between the working stress and the 
disruptive stress. 

This ratio has been kept large in all electrical apparatus and years 
of successful use have followed. 


A STATIC condenser is a device for storing electro- 
static energy. It issimilar incharacteristics to an 

inductance, which stores electromagnetic energy, 
except that the energy stored and returned to the line 
is 180 deg. out of phase with the energy stored and 
returned by an inductance. 

The static condenser is an ideal device for compen- 
sating for the lagging power factor of inductive loads 
since the energy for the magnetic field is stored locally 
as it is released, and is returned at the proper time to 
rebuild the magnetic field. The line is thus relieved of 
the need for handling anything but power current. 

Wherever insulation is subjected to a potential stress 


fia. 1—2 xv-a., 2300 Vout, 60-Cyctm Conpmnsnr Unit 
YEH lui. 


Case dimension 6” x 18144"x13144". Working stress 145 volts per thous- 
andth of an inch. 


as is the case with all electrical apparatus, a static 
field is established therein. If this potential stress is 
alternating, electrostatic energy is stored and returned 
to the source every half cycle. Insulation has been 
used for years to space electrically current carrying 
parts. In most cases its function is not only an elec- 
trical separator, but also a mechanical separator. 
Often times the mechanical stresses control the design 
of insulation, especially where large bodies of metal 
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Static condensers are described, which have been designed with 
insulation factors of safety such as have proved dependable in other 
apparatus for years. 

These ratios have been maintained and the product still kept on a 
reasonable commercial basis by increased economy in construction 
and use of material and by accurate check of insulation quality in 


every unit. 
* * * * * 


come in contact with it while expanding and contract- 
ing, or when it is subjected to bending or vibration. 
In addition to the mechanical and electrical stresses 
placed upon it, it is usually called upon to operate at 
relatively high temperature. Becauseinmostapparatus, 
such as transformers, motors and generators, the in- 
sulation cost is relatively low as compared with that 
of other materials, and because the cost of assembly is 
great, high working stress for the insulation results in 
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Sample of thin paper manufactured to be free from holes. The holes 
in the paper are photographed as black specks by special process. Many 
of the holes are caused by the pulp being drawn through the screen used in 
manufacture. The image of the screen may be seen in the arrangements 
of holes. 


little saving in unit cost, while the occasional failure 
introduced causes a considerable contingent loss. The 
condition for greatest manufacturing economy for such 
apparatus is thus the use of low working stress for the 
insulation. 

When the purpose of the insulation is to store 
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electrostatic energy as in the case with a condenser, the 
whole situation changes. Here the only active material 


ete., contribute nothing toward the storing 
of energy. The imsulation, therefore, must for best 
economy, be worked at or near the maximum safe stress 
over the entire area. 

Early in the development of condensers it was 
recognized that the conditions under which insulation 
is used in condensers are more favorable than in other 
electrical apparatus. The condenser units for power 
factor correction consist of four stacked sections con- 
nected in parallel and assembled in a vacuum tight 
sheet steel case having one opening for impregnation. 


Fie. 3 


Samples showing holes in the average thin paper manufactured carefully 
to be as free of holes as possible. 


The sections are made by the inter-leaving paper and 
metal sheets, alternate sheets of metal extending in 
opposite directions and soldered to form opposite 
polarity terminals. Conductors are smooth plates, 
with no mechanical vibration or bending. Moisture 
can be more easily removed, thorough impregnation 
effected and low losses obtained. The operating 
temperature cf the material is very low since the only 
losses are dielectric losses. The units are entirely 
filled with oil and sealed, this preventing air or water 
from entering the insulation during shipment. Early 
attempts to capitalize on these more favorable con- 
ditions led to the construction of condensers designed 
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to work at voltage stresses many many times greater 
than those used in other apparatus. Laboratory samples 
have been made to operate thousands of hours at 
1100 volts per thousandth of an inch, while commercial 
units designed with stresses of 400 volts per thousandth 
of an inch have operated over long periods of time. 

When such high dielectric stresses are used, a 
number of manufacturing difficulties arise. For 
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Fic. 4 


Curve showing the large variations in breakdown voltage of thin con- 
denser tissue, with area involved in the condensers tested. Tests are made 
on the unimpregnated material to limit variations to those caused by 
porosity and foreign conducting particles. 


relatively low voltages such as 2300 high stresses mean 
thin dielectrics between plates. Thin dielectrics with 
high stresses necessitate utilizing the barrier action of 
the paper to increase the ultimate strength far beyond 
that of the oil alone. In order to make use of the 
barrier action of the paper over large areas of insulation 


Fira. 5 


Equipment for measuring dielectric losses at rated voltage and frequency. 
The air core inductance is shown at the rear of the rack. The condenser 
on test is shown in the screened enclosure. The variometer on the right 
is operated by the handwheel, through a worm reduction. 


practically perfect paper is required. The quality is, 
therefore, largely dependent on porosity in this case. 

In addition to the structural requirements the paper 
must be practically free from metal particles since with 
very thin dielectric material the size of the conducting 
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particles is quite comparable to the dielectric thickness 
and the percentage increase in stress on the insulation 
where they occur is very great. The difficulties 
encountered due to metal particles lining up and 
reducing the breakdown or due to porous paper, 
increase with the size of the units due to a law of 
averages and the size of units that can be manufactured 
on the high stress basis is very limited. 

The net result of the early development work using 
very high stresses showed that it is possible to over 
capitalize on the more favorable conditions and that 
we should not lose sight of the practical conditions 
that have caused us to choose the conservative in- 
sulation stresses used in other apparatus. Certain 
tests have been established which are conceded to 
insure a sufficient factor of safety for insulation in 
ordinary apparatus. These tests are based not only on 
the operating voltage, but also take account of ab- 
normal overvoltage and surge conditions which occur 
in service. Since the condensers are to operate under 
conditions very similar to those on which the established 
tests are based, it is clear that condensers which pass 
these tests will have the same factor of safety as other 
apparatus so tested. 

It has been found that, due to the high quality of 
insulation that can be put into condensers less in- 
sulations can be used to meet these established test 
requirements, than in the case of other apparatus. 
The standard test applied to all static condensers of 
our present design is 214 times normal operating 
voltage plus 2000 volts for one minute. Advantage 
has been taken of the more favorable conditions under 
which condenser insulation is worked, only to the 
extent that, while the standard test requirements have 
been met, it has been done by using less insulation 
and working with higher dielectric stresses than would 
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Fie. 6 
Diagrams of connections of dielectric loss measuring equipment. 


be desirable under the conditions with ordinary 
power apparatus. Moreover a much greater factor of 
safety is obtained due to the high quality of material 
as will be seen from the fact that the average 2300-volt 
condenser breaks down at 12,000 to 18,000 volts. 

The use of large amounts of working material neces- 
sary to these low stresses has been made economically 
feasible by refinements in design which eliminate all 
unnecessary material and accessory parts as well as the 
reduction of cost of the paper itself. Since condensers 
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are practically all insulation their cost is directly 
proportional to the insulation cost and a minimum can 
only be obtained by using material that gives maximum 
dielectric strength per dollar invested in insulating 
material. This does not necessarily mean that the 
most expensive material is the most economical as the 
electrical quality of the paper does not increase as 
rapidly as its cost when attempts are made to produce 
ideal material. When the cost of the material is plotted 
against electrical insulation value it is found that the 


Fig. 7 


Three 2-ky-a. units which have operated continuously on a 2200-volt 
line directly exposed to all weather conditions for over a year. 


highly refined materials are not commercially justified 
and in condensers just as in cable, transformers other 
apparatus the quality of the material is not so important 
as the relation between quality and cost. The selection 
of material is, therefore, an economic study. 

An investigation was made as to the exact character- 
istics required in the paper with the object of reducing 
the cost due to unnecessary and expensive refinements. 
This, together with experience over a considerable 
period has resulted in the use of a very pure wood pulp 
paper that can be carefully controlled commercially, 
in so far as foreign materials and quality are concerned. 

In carrying out the impregnation of the units, they 
are assembled along a pipe manifold by means of the 
pipe thread connection in the center and placed into an 
oven at 125 deg. cent. Moisture is removed by vacuum 
and oil is put in while vacuum is maintained. The 
entire process requires 100 hours. During the treat- 
ment over one pound of water is removed from 22 
pounds of paper in each 2-kv-a. unit. The process 
cannot be completed on units having leaks which insure 
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oil tight units when completed. In order to check the 
degree of moisture removal before running the oil in a 
test is made for rate of water omission by means of a 
liquid air trap. 

After the units come from the impregnating ovens 
they are measured for capacity, the exact values being 
stamped on the nameplates. They are then tested for 
dielectric losses first to insure that the impregnating 
process has been carried out properly and second to 
maintain the quality from the standpoint of power 
loss in service. After the losses are measured and it is 
established that the units are of proper quality each is 
given an over potential test of 214 times rated voltage 
plus 2000 for one minute. This is r.m.s. voltage and 
the tests are made on 25 cycles to reduce the loss in the 
metal parts in the condenser. 

The average dielectric loss is 4 of 1 per cent of the 
kilovolt-ampere. There are many ways of measuring 


Fie. 8—36-xy-a., THREE-PHasE, 60-Cycir, 2200-Vour 
EQUIPMENT 


losses on high voltages at practically zero power factor, 
but most of them require the use of delicate instruments 
and extreme care in the handling. For commercial use 
a method is needed’ by which every unit can be quickly 
and accurately measured so that the quality of the 
product can be closely controlled. The development 
of such a measuring device has contributed greatly 
toward the solution of the problem of condenser 
manufacture. 

At the present time such an equipment is in use. 
The loss is measured under operating conditions with 
an error of not more than 3 per cent, and less than one 
minute per condenser is required for the measurement. 
An inductance of approximately 6 henrys for 2300 
volts 60 cycles and having only about twice the loss as 
the condenser, is connected in series with the condenser 
to be tested. A 60-cycle voltage is applied and a 
portion of the inductance which is constructed as a 
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variometer is adjusted so that the whole circuit has 
roughly unity power factor. The current is adjusted 
so that the condenser operates at its rated kilovolt- 
ampere and the loss measured by means of an ordinary 
wattmeter. By reference to the calibration curve of 
the inductance, the inductance losses are determined 


Fig. Y—36-Kv-a., THREE-PHAsE, 60-CycLE, 2200-VoLT 


Outpoor INSTALLATION 


for the particular current used, and these are subtracted 
from the total leaving the loss in the condenser. 

The inductance was calibrated by means of a pyro- 
electric wattmeter. This calibration was double- 
checked by measuring the losses of the inductance and 
a condenser separately at the low power factors, and 
then connecting them in series and measuring the 


Fig. 10—120-xv-a., THrer-Puasr, 60-Cycie, 2200-VoLt 
EQUIPMENT 


losses at unity power factor. Extremely accurate 
tests were made and the sum of the first two checked 
the third. Such checks were made over the whole 
working range of the equipment. This establishes the 
accuracy of the method of measurement. 

To meet the various application requirements. 


—— 
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assemblies are made of units mounted in structural 
steel frames and enclosed by expanded metal screens. 
On the front panel of each is mounted a standard 
circuit breaker the leads of which connect to vertical 
bus bars behind the panel. Connections are made 
between these vertical bus bars and the units with 
small copper straps to form star, delta or two-phase 
circuits. The units in the frames are connected to one 
another by short copper links which may be removed 
to cut out any desired number of units when seasonal 
changes of load demand less corrective kilovolt-ampere. 


Four standard frame sizes are available for maximum 
capacities of 36, 60, 96 and 120 kv-a. respectively. 
These frames are identical except for the depth which 
varies to accommodate different numbers of units. 
Larger installations are made up of combination of 
these standard frames arranged as desired and connected 
in parallel. This provides great flexibility in applica- 
tion and also permits change of correcting kilovolt- 
ampere by simply operating the breakers on the 
individual frames, With large outfits such as 600 and 
1000 kv-a. this is very desirable. 

Although the obviously large and growing field of 
application for dependable static condenser equipments 
has been at times a temptation to begin commercial 
manufacture prematurely it is now felt that it has 
been best to delay for complete assurance of quality 
backed by close control of materials and process with 
reliable and accurate checks at all stages of manu- 
facture and with test standards for factor of safety of 
‘insulation strength which are in general use and which 
have been proved to insure good service. 


Discussion 


J. R. Craighead: In any engineering development which 
leads to the construction of devices of broadly new character- 
isties, there are usually two stages. The first stage consists in 
using available materials to produce the device. These materials 
are rarely exactly adapted to the purpose which they are to 
serve. The result of this step is usually a costly, heavy, and 
sometimes unsatisfactory device. 

The second stage then must automatically follow. This stage 
includes the examination of the materials individually, to deter- 
mine their characteristics, and frequently the development of a 
better grade of materials to serve the specific purpose more fully. 
The result of this stage is a device which eventually meets good 
engineering practise, suitable in cost and in service as related 
to cost. 

In the development of the static condenser for power factor 
correction, we have completed the first stage and are now reason- 
ably well along in the second stage. Condensers with commer- 
cial papers of various thicknesses, various impregnating materials, 
and various structures (paraffin being at least typical of the 
general nature of the impregnating materials used) constituted 
the result of the first stage. These condensers stood up satis- 
factorily in service under some conditions, but in order to get 
general satisfactory service from them, it was necessary toreduce 
the stress. per mil in the insulation to the general order of the 
stress per mil in cables, otherwise they were not permanently 
satisfactory. The result was that size and cost made the com- 
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mercial prospect of a condenser that would stand up rather 
uninviting. Consequently, it became necessary to begin on the 
second stage. 

The second stage consisted of examination of the materials 
and development of the most suitable. Oil has been very largely 
substituted for other impregnating materials. We have sub- 
jected the type of oil selected to new methods of treatment in 
order to secure better conditions regarding dryness, purity, and 
dielectric strength. 

Some study has been given to substitutes for paper, of which 
there is a number available, but the general results indicate the 
superiority of paper when properly made and applied. We have 
investigated the manufacture of paper, with a view to perfecting 
the quality, as to chemical purity, absence of conducting parti- 
cles, and absence of holes, which tend to cause breakdown. 

We have investigated the oil in bulk, as to dielectric strength 
and considerable improvement has been secured in the quality. 
We have also investigated this in comparison with the same oil 
when partially immobilized by the presence of dividing 
material such as paper. 

The result has shown the immense advantage attainable by 
the use of a number of thin sheets immobilizing the oil very 
perfectly as compared with a much smaller number of heavier 
sheets. 

The mechanical arrangement of the active parts of the con- 
denser and their relation to electrostatic troubles have also been 
studied. The results of these studies are embodied in the 
present condensers which we manufacture. 

Regarding Mr. Marbury’s paper in detail, it appears to be 
chiefly a plea for the construction of condensers with a liberal 
thickness of insulation, as opposed to a construction with 
insulation, of less thickness, but more carefully selected. This is 
actually a purely commercial question. The factor of safety in 
the condenser can be made equally great by either means. Con- 
sequently, it is not a question of which condenser will break down 
if the engineering is equally correct in both cases, but it is a 
question of which condenser will cost the more in the long run, 
considering first cost, failure or destruction, size of space oc- 
cupied, and necessary conditions of handling. 

Our own experience has indicated the superiority of condensers 
using a better grade of insulation, when backed up by careful 
engineering and extremely careful factory practise. We have 
made considerable investigations along the line of cheaper and 
more abundant insulation and the results obtainable have not 
appeared superior to our present method. 

Eventual design in condenser practise will be determined by 
experience in the field rather than by the results of any shop tests 
that are now available. Meanwhile, the subject is of great 
interest for discussion before the Institute. 

In the last column of page 3, in Mr. Marbury’s paper, his 
language implies the possession of a large amount of interesting 
data. These data apply to subjects which are not yet by any 
means fully settled, and it would be of great value if he could 
contribute some of that to the files of the Institute. 

E. K. Shelton: Mr. Marbury’s paper calls attention to a 
development which has become of vast importance in the last 
few years, due to the intensive consideration given to the problem 
of low power factor loads. The possibilities in the power factor 
correction field put the static condenser in a position of impor- 
tance in the industrial application of electric power. 

The development problem involved in the design of statie¢ 
condensers upon analysis is found to be concentrated in the 
dielectric, its characteristics, treatment, and use. Several 
references are made in the paper to the advantages of a high 
working stress, but we are informed that a final selection was 
made of conservative stresses as used in other apparatus. A 
working stress of 145 volts per mil is given for the condenser 
construction as described. As a point of fact, working stresses 
in other electrical apparatus reach a maximum of 60 volts per 
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mil so that it is evident a value of 145 volts per mil is already 
two to three times conservative stresses used in other electrical 
apparatus. It is further indicated that a wood pulp paper is 
used. This is a type of paper commonly used in cable and 
transformer work. Let us see what this question of the selec- 
tion of the working stress means. 

We must keep in mind that the application of static condensers 
to power factor correction work is largely an economic problem 
involving reliability, a reasonable initial cost, and the question 
of size or weight. Reliability obviously must be obtained in any 
ease. The initial cost must be reasonable to permit of a satis- 
factory return on the investment, else other means of correction 
will be used or the penalty accepted. Size or weight are factors 
of importance as this is a device that is added to an existing 
industrial establishment and must, in the majority of cases, be 
installed in an already rather completely utilized space. It is 
quite evident that by mere bulk application of the usual quality 
of insulating materials as commonly used in other types of elec- 
trical apparatus, and with operation at stresses equivalent to 
those utiized in such aparatus, condensers can be built that 
may have reliability but at the expense of size and cost. In 
considering the advantage gained from the use of a higher stress, 
it is only necessary to remember that the corrective capacity 
obtained from a given unit area and thickness of condenser 
dielectric varies directly with the ratio of the squares of the 
applied voltages. Thus, an inerease of 100 per cent in the work- 
ing stress on the same dielectric means four times the corrective 
capacity obtained. If, by the use of a higher quality material, 
one-half the thickness of dielectric can be used for a given volt- 
age, the same ratio holds, since twice the active area can be 
obtained in a given volume. This means one-fourth the bulk 
and weight for a given rating of equipment. Assuming any 
given economie limitation in size or weight, such an increase in 
working stress extends the range of application to four times the 
original limit. Certainly this is argument enough for a real 
engineering development that such advantages may be realized. 


I have been intimately connected with a very extensive 

development on this same problem. Early work showed that 
ordinary grades of thin paper were entirely unsuited to this 
work as they would not give satisfactory results at the higher 
operating stresses. Such limitation, however, is no argument 
for retarding real engineering advance on a development of this 
nature. Paper, while suited for insulation work, was not origi- 
nally developed with such application in view. Intensive co- 
operation with the paper manufacturers has already resulted in 
the production of papers of a quality never before obtained, and 
this on a basis that makes them entirely available commercially 
for this work. Conducting particles have been reduced to a very 
low value. By the selection of the proper materials, a dense 
paper has been produced that shows a remarkable comparison 
from the porosity standpoint with-the best grades of wood pulp 
or Kraft papers. Experimental data between 214 mil wood pulp 
paper and 14 mil paper of the type developed shows !/3 to 14 the 
porosity for the 44 mil paper. A comparison of five sheets of this 
44 mil paper with one sheet of 214 mil wood pulp paper so that 
equal thickness is obtained shows approximately 1/15 the 
porosity for the 5-sheet construction. The advantage gained 
from the use of such high quality papers is evident. The use of 
a large number of these thin sheets for a given thickness of dielec- 
trie actually decreases the possibility of difficulties due to line- 
up of conducting particles or holes. A given corrective capacity 
of condenser with a few sheets of comparatively thick papers 
means a much larger active area over which this lining up may 
occur, combined with the greater percentage effect of partial 
lining up on two or three sheets. 

Equally important advances have been made in the treatment 
of these materials. Methods that are entirely satisfactory when 
the ordinary stresses in other electrical apparatus are considered, 
prove utterly inadequate at these higher values, but engineering 
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advanees in any line necessarily involve changes and improve- 
ment. Advances already made along these lines have shown 
their value not only to the condenser problem but to the whole 
art of insulations in general. 

Following out this line of development, condensers have been 
manufactured on a commercial scale that have been in successful 
operation for periods considerably over a year. 2300-volt units 
of this type have a breakdown voltage averaging 15,000 so that 
a factor of safety of approximately 6 is obtained. The normal 
working stress is 350 volts per mil. In comparison with the 11 
pounds of paper per kv-a. required with the 145 volts per mil 
stress, only one and one-half pounds are used per kv-a. The 
development work that has already attained such remarkable 
results has directly benefited the whole electrical art. A definite 
advance has been made in the direction of more efficient utiliza- 
tion of insulations and in our understanding of dielectric phe- 
nomena. The future promises further progress along these lines. 


J.E.Shrader: It was my privilege to have done some of the 
research work along the lines of the development of static con- 
densers when the Westinghouse Company took up this problem, 
and since I have been called upon, probably something regarding 
the early work which was done might not be out of place. 

It has been realized, not only in the manufacture of condensers, 
but in all lines of insulation, that the amount of moisture in the 
dielectric is a factor of very great importance, and also, that to 
get out the very smallest fraction of the moisture, the dielectric 
properties are increasingly proportionate. 

The early practise was to boil the stacked condenser in oil at 
atmospheric pressure. This did not appear to me, when I took 
hold of the problem, to be a very satisfactory method. We first 
dried the stacked paper condenser in a vacuum at about 125 deg. 
cent., at which temperature no chemical breakdown of the paper 
occurred. After prolonged treatment, the oil was admitted into 
a vacuum space where it was heated before coming into contact 
with the condenser. This is what we call the spray process. 
In this process the oil was drawn under vacuum, heated, and 
allowed to spread through an open space in the vacuum, where 
it was released in the form of spray. Tests upon this method 
have shown that not more than a few ten thousandths per cent 
of moisture was still present. The oil was now introduced into 
the dried paper and there was no chance of moisture being 
absorbed in the process. 

Any one who has studied the subject knows that by exposure 
to moist atmosphere, paper or oil will absorb a considerable 
amount of moisture. For this reason, the condenser was packed 
inside a vacuum tight vessel and after impregnation it was not 
again exposed to atmospheric moisture. 

C.N. Johnson: The design of the statie condenser has been 
well covered in Mr. Marbury’s paper. The problem of the 
application of the condensers would seem to present a topic for 
an interesting paper at some future Meeting. 

The need of a device for correcting power factor on lines 
supplying industrial load, is becoming more evident each year. 
With a reliable corrective device now available, which requires 
very little energy for its operation, its general use may be ex- 
pected where a study of conditions shows that the installation 
cost is justified by the reduction in power losses and improved 
line condition. 

Advances in meter design are keeping pace with the develop- 
ment of corrective devices. At this Meeting a paper is being 
presented showing some remarkably new developments in meter- 
ing on a-c. lines. This metering device meets a general demand 
for a means of indicating the actual kv-a. load, and should bring 
about a more general use of power factor corrective devices. 

Everett S. Lee: In the second column on page 2 of Mr. 
Marbury’s paper we find him making reference to the increased 
dielectrie strength which may be obtained over that of the oil 
itself by making use of the barrier action, wherein the oil is held 
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immobile to eliminate that motion which we find in oil in bulk 
when it is subjected to an electric field. 


I think you are probably all familiar with the fact that if you 
have a bulk of oil and electrodes immersed in the oil, and subject 
that bulk to an electrie field, there will be a motion of the oil, 
and any imperfections which may be in the oil are brought in the 
vicinity of the electrodes, with consequent breakdown at a low 
value. 


Now, if we can utilize the principle whereby, if we put barriers 
in between those electrodes (and in a condenser those barriers 
are in the form of a number of very thin sheets of material which 
in turn have been well impregnated with good oil) we get thin 
films of oil separated by thin sheets of impregnated material, 
which means that the entire mass is held stationary, as it were, 
with very small liability of this movement which we find in 
bulk oil. Of course, we derive greater benefit from that con- 
sideration if we use a relatively large number of thin sheets, 
rather than a relatively small number of thicker materials. 
Consequently, that is one of the reasons why it seems quite 
desirable to, as far as possible. make use of that characteristic 
which we know is true and certain. At the same time, using the 
larger number of sheets, we decrease the liability of imperfections 
in the individual sheets lining up in such a way as to cause a path 
where the dielectric strength may be low. 

In speaking of oil, I would eall your attention to the fact that 
care is needed in its use as has been brought out by Dr. Shrader, 
just as care is needed in the selection of the paper which we em- 
ploy. During the handling of the oil we must be very careful 
that it is not brought in contact with the air at such temperatures 
and in such a way that air may be absorbed by the oil, otherwise, 
although we so arrange the condenser cases that air may not 
come in, we still may have some air therein. Also, we must be 
sure that moisture is not contained in the cases, and that in the 
treating of the oil at such temperatures as we may use, no 
deteriorating effects are brought about. 

Cooperation between the condenser manufacturer and the 
manufacturer of the oil has brought about a much better product, 
just as cooperation between the condenser manufacturer and the 
manufacturer of paper has brought about a much better product, 
and this cooperation we feel hasbeen well worth while to the art 
and to the industry. 

I dwell on these points particularly, one reason being the 
statement made in Mr. Marbury’s paper that the loss in con- 
densers, of a manufacture with which he is familiar, is about one- 
half of one per cent, whereas it is quite easy to obtain losses in the 
neighborhood of two-tenths of one per cent in condenser units 
where some of these other factors are not only taken into account, 


but are actually employed in the design and in the manufacture » 


of the units. 

The method of test which Mr. Marbury has outlined seems 
to have very desirable features, and if the accuracy which he has 
suggested can be obtained as easily as he has said, it is a method 
which probably will come into use. I would not, however, have 
you feel that the use of an electro-dynamometer wattmeter need 
require a whole laboratory force to take measurements therewith, 
as we find that it is just as easily possible to use such a wattmeter, 
following methods which have been outlined for years, I believe 
first perhaps by the late Dr. Rosa, of the Bureau of Standards. 
Those methods, together with the use of the dynamometer 
wattmeter, can be used by factory men in measuring losses in 
condensers in from one-half to one minute per unit. 

I note in connection with the tests, that the test voltages 
used seem to be those as used in connection with electrical 
machinery; that is, about two times normal plus a thousand, 
whereas you may recall that in cables the values are two and 
one-half times normal for five minutes, rather than for one 
minute, as in the ease of electrical machinery. In other words, 
there may be variations in the kinds of tests that are applied to 
different kinds of apparatus, and I believe there is a tendency 
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on the part of many people who are studying these problems at 
the present time to say: “Perhaps we can get a more suitable 
test by using the lower values of potential applied for a longer 
time, rather than the higher values of potential applied for a 
shorter time;” that is, when the frequencies are at the value for 
which the apparatus is designed. 

It seems that in the art today there is such a need for better 
insulation that if we can obtain better materials and if we ean 
better the performance of insulating materials through these 
more refined manufacturing methods, it is much better that we 
try and do it, rather than to bring the condenser art down to the 
same level as we find in other types of apparatus. We feol that 
at the present time there is much more need for more serviceable 
insulation in other branches of the art than there is in the eon- 
denser game, and if, in studying these questions through the 
manufacture of condensers, we can better the insulation that 
may be available for other branches of the art, we certainly have 
gone a step in the right direction, rather than to allow ourselves 
to use what we may now have and just continue as we are, with- 
out having at least put our minds and abilities and resources 
to work to discover something better. 

J.D. Stacy: The paper presented by Mr. Marbury gives a 
very comprehensive description of the problems of manufaeture 
of condenser units in power sizes, and touches briefly on the 
question of application of these units to power circuits. It is in 
connection with the application problem that I wish to point out 
that since a condenser draws a current proportional to the fre- 
queney of the applied voltage, any harmonies present in the volt- 
age wave will produce harmonie currents which, under cortain 
conditions, may predominate, and the corrective effect of a lead- 
ing current may be destroyed totally or in part by the introdue- 
tion into the system of these harmonie currents which are just as 
detrimental in the loading of lines, cables, transformers, and 
generating equipment as the lagging current for which we attempt 
to correct. 


Referring to Fig. 1, it is apparent that resonant conditions 
for any odd harmonic above the third may occur with series 
reactance of 5 per cent or less. These values of reactance lie 
within the range of line reactances encountored in distribution 
circuits and the chances are excellent that in applying condensers 
without reactance, many specific cases will be found where 
resonant or nearly resonant conditions with harmonics are 
present. 


Experience has shown that line reactance does affect the 
operation of a condenser equipment. I know of two systems on 
which condenser equipments installed on very short feeders did 
not operate satisfactorily, but these same equipments, when 
moved to the ends of long feeders connected to the same bus 
as before, gave excollent satisfaction. 

Fig. 2 shows a voltage wave form of a 2800-volt distributing 
bus of a large operating company on which it was desired to 
install a statie condenser, together with condenser current 
wave forms with several values of series reactance. Calculations 
of the combined harmonie currents based on readings taken with 
a hot-wire ammeter, indicate that the combined harmonic cur- 
rents with no series reactor were 73 per cent of the fundamental 
current, and with 3.5 per cent series reactor, 214 per cent of the 
fundamental. 

Contrasting with these very poor wave forms, it is evident 
that when a 20 per cent reactor was used, the current wave form 
was quite comparable with the voltage wave form. 

The effect of harmonic currents on the line current of a ¢cir- 
euit which has had sufficient leading current of fundamental 
frequency added to correct the power factor from 70 per cent to 
90 per cent is shown in the diagram Fig. 3. With combined 
harmonie currents equal to 50 per cent of the fundamental 
frequency leading current represented by #& A in quadrature 
with O R, the resulting line current is given by O A and the 
equivalent power factor is 87.5. With 100 per cent harmonic 
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current, the line current is given by OB and the equivalent 
power factor is 81.5 per cent. With 214 per cent harmonic 
current, which is the value just mentioned as applying for the 
wave form with 3.5 per cent reactance in Fig. 2, but which is by 
no means the maximum value obtained in tests on other systems, 
the line current is represented by O D and the equivalent power 
factor is 59.8 per cent. In other words, by the installation of a 
static condenser under such a condition, we have increased the 
line current and lowered the power factor. 
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The only practical method of being certain that a condenser 
ean be furnished to perform its duty under all ordinary system 
voltage conditions is to furnish with it reactance sufficient to 
reduce all harmonic currents to a small percentage of the 
fundamental. 

E. F. Northrup: Mr. Marbury’s paper is a forceful, and 
concise statement of facts and information gained from wide 
experience and based on sound knowledge. 

The power static condenser is almost universally thought of 
in connection with power factor correction on light and power 
circuits. There is however a development in the industry— 
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that of ironless inductive heating-in which the static condenser 
plays a primary role. 

All heating by high frequeney currents—10,000 cycles or 
thereabouts—is only made possible through the employment of 
the static condenser. Ironless inductive heating using current 
of such moderate frequency as can be obtained from turbo or 
motor generator sets gives promise of being widely used, and here 
also statie condensers find important application for power factor 
correction to secure economy. 
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It has been completely established that using ironless induc- 
tion the rate of heating is satisfactory even when using currents 
of a frequeney which ean be readily obtained from alternators of 
substantially standard design. 

The sole unfavorable feature of ironless inductive heaters is 
connected with the low power factor which is more or less in- 
herent in the method. Heaters employing currents of medium 
frequency when applied to the heating of non-magnetic material 
have ordinarily a power factor of about 40 percent. From a cost 
standpoint we must consider the equipment furnishing the power 
as made up of two units; 

One to supply the in-phase component of the volt-amperes 
and one to supply the wattless component. 

Or one may, of course, use a single unit, the generator, which 
is made large enough to supply both the in-phase and out-of- 
phase components. For a 40 per cent power factor uncorrected 
a single generator to take care of both components would need 
to be two and one-half times the size of a generator required to 
supply the same power at unity power factor. 

In estimating the cost of an installation for ironless inductive 
heating it must always be inquired whether in a particular case 
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it is more economical to use a single unit to take care of both 
components, that is, a unit having the kv-a. rating of the heater; 
or to supply two units,—a generator to develop the in-phase 
component of the power, and a static condenser to supply the 
out-of-phase component. 

Any progress made on lowering the cost and in increasing the 
reliability of statie condensers for supplying the out-of-phase 
component of the kv-a. supplied to ironless inductive heating 
devices has a directly favorable bearing on the economic feasi- 
bility of this highly important branch of the industrial use of 
electric power. 

These remarks apply whatever frequency of current may be 
used for the ironless inductive heating. While the capacity of 
the condensers shunting the line to bring the power factor to 
unity decreases as the frequency chosen increases, the kv-a. 
of condenser required is independent of frequency used. Hence, 
whether one uses high, medium, or low frequency for inductive 
heating, it is of prime importance to so design the inductor that 
the wattless component shall be as small as possible, but when this 
has been done, it becomes of great importance to secure the 
needed kv-a. of condenser at the lowest cost possible. 
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If such cost becomes sufficiently reduced it will prove economical 
in all cases to use 2 units;—1 to supply the power and 1 to supply 
the wattless component of the kv-a.rather than make use of asingle 
generator of capacity sufficient to furnish the entire ky-a. needed. 

Mr. Marbury may well include, therefore, as a most important 
use for the static condenser its adaptation to the art of ironless 
inductive heating—now in steady progress toward extenive use. 

G. D. Robinson: I am sure that there are some who are 
interested in the use of these condensers with d-c. circuits. IEf 
to be used with direct current apparently a condenser should 
be given a d-e. test. 

A breakdown test performed on one of these units has led me to 
believe that the d-c. voltage which we may use with one of these 
condensers falls far short of the a-c. voltage. 

J would like to ask Mr. Marbury what ratio exists between the 
a-c. and d-c. ratings of these units. Also, what is the ratio be- 
tween the voltage to be applied on a-c. test and the voltage which 
may be applied on d-e. test 

H. L. Curtis: The method which is outlined here indicates 
that Mr. Marbury makes a check by measuring both inductance 
and capacitance together and then each independently. I wish 
to eall attention to the fact that that may not be a check at all. 
T have been working on methods of measuring condensers of this 
value for two or three years, and I have tried absolutley inde- 
pendent methods for making the measurements, and it is not easy 
to get those which will check. I merely wish to call attention 
to the fact that in order to get satisfactory checks it is necessary 
to use methods which are quite independent one of another. 

Ralph E. Marbury: Mr. Craighead has given a brief his- 
tory of the development of a static condenser with which he is 
familiar. While such a resumé is largely historical, there are 
certain points on which opinions differ. 

The art of condenser manufacture is new. In all radically new 
apparatus questions arise which cannot be quickly answered. 
With static condensers the most important problem is the selee- 
tion of insulating material and safe working stresses. The safe 
working stress varies with the quality and quantity of material 
used, operating temperature and character of service. The cost 
of the condenser depends largely on the cost of insulation. The 
quantity of insulation required depends on the working stress. 

As Mr. Craighead points out in the early development of static 
condensers, wax impregnated insulation was soon found to be 
uneconomical, on account of the very low safe working stress. 

The outstanding advantage of oil impregnated paper insulation 
was that the safe working stress was higher than that for solid 
insulation. The safe working stress for wax impregnated 
material was not definitely known, and while laboratory tests 
demonstrated instantly the superiority of oil and paper, time 
alone could establish the limits. 

The first outstanding application of static condensers was for 
the correction of power factor. While the low power losses give 
condensers an advantage over other forms of corrective equip- 
ment, probably the most important feature is that of small main- 
tenance and no attendance. To fully capitalize this chief ad- 
. vantage the device must be reliable. 

For a given material the life of the condenser is indefinitely 
long below a certain critical working stress. When this stress 
is exceeded the life of the device becomes shorter, and the per- 
formance variable. This critical stress may differ in individual 
condensers manufactured under identical conditions, due to 
variations in the material itself or to other factors. This same 
characteristic would be noticed in most any material worked near 
the limit or where the limit varied with operating conditions. 

Even if all the factors establishing this critical stress were 
definitely known and perfectly controlled, it would be unwise to 
work too near this maximum safe stress. Since, however, this 
is not the case we ean only be governed by experience, ‘and in 
choosing a stress we should introducé a sufficient margin to take 
eare of all conditions that may arise. 

We have available much data on insulation stress in similar 
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apparatus extending over many years. These data cover work- 
ing stresses from 20 to 100 volts per mil. During the develop- 
ment of static condensers thousands of laboratory hours were 
obtained of insulation as used in condensers, with stresses up. to 
1100 volts per mil, or over twice the average breakdown of the 
average insulation used in other apparatus. 

If we should combine this laboratory experience with other 
insulation history we might select as a normal stress for static 
condensers 400 to 500 volts per mil. This would be expecially 
true if our choice were influenced by the fact that the size varies 
inversely as the square of the ratio of stresses. If the working 
stress is divided by 2 the size will be multiplied by 4. 

The problem may be handled commercially in one of two ways. 
First:—A high stress may be adopted based on laboratory experi- 
ence alone, and gradually reduced over a long period of manu- 
facture until an entirely reliable device is provided. Second:— 
A stress definitely well below the safe stress may be adopted, and 
gradually increased over a long period, until the maximum of 
perfection is obtained. : 

In either case the final result would probably be the same, 
but years of experience in other apparatus has demonstrated the 
advantages of the second plan. 

At first it appeared impossible to proceed along the second 
plan without excessive costs, and that it would be necessary to 
start at a comparaitvely high stress such as 300 volts per mil. 
In order to entirely follow the plan outlined, however, a stress 
of 145 volts per mil was chosen without regard to cost, and from 
this point the development became an economic study. 

It is the object of this paper to briefly describe the work done 
which made possible a complete line of static condenser worked 
at stresses of 145 volts per mil, and at costs no greater than origi- 
nally expected for 400 volts per mil, designs even though about 
seven times as much material was required. 

A study of materials was made covering the entire range of 
cost and quality. Some paper cost as much as twelve times that 
of another. On examining the cost curves it was found that cost 
depends more on thickness than stock used. This is tied up 
with the tonnage that can be produced with a given outlay of 
paper making machinery. The electrical quality is about the 
same for either linen, wood or cotton fiber. The cost increases 
as the thickness is reduced, due to the reduction in tonnage, at 
the mil, to the necessity for using more costly stock, and to the 
increase in waste. The dielectric losses are hardly effected by 
the thickness or kind of stock, so long as impregnation and chem- 
ical purity remain constant. 

For a given dielectric thickness the breakdown is inereased by 
reduction of porosity of the paper or by greater subdivision of the 
oil by thinner and thinner sheets. If the breakdown is plotted 
against cost of a given area of material, the thicker more porous 
and less expensive materials prove far better. 

The net result of this economic study of materials, together 
with improvements in mechanical construction method of im- 
pregnating and testing was the two-kv-a. 2300-volt 60-cycle unit, 
designed with a working stress of 145 volts per mil, and with a 
cost of no greater than originally expected for a 400-volt per mil 
design. Many thousands of these units have been manufactured 
and some have operated nearly three years, and not a single 
insulation failure has occured. The fact that 145 volts per mil 
was well within the safe limits has been fully established in service. 

With the complete elimination of insulation failure and the 
ability of the condenser to withstand all line surges and periods 
of over voltages, individual fuses were no longer necessary. The 
increased surface of the units for radiation and the elimination 
of individual fuses made possible a very compact frame assembly. 
the overall dimensions of which were not a great deal more than 


- those of the early experimental 400 volts per mil type. 


In the early stages, dielectric loss measurement was a labora- 
tory process, and it was unsafe to make loss measurements until 
The weight of the units per kv-a.was reduced by the elimination of 
all metal with the exception of the containers and metal conductors. 
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after over-potential tests had been made, due to the possibility 
of damaging very delicate low power-factor wattmeters in the 
event of failure of the unit. Such improperly impregnated units 
were therefore found and destroyed on the voltgae test. A very 
reliable and fool-proof means was developed for making loss 
measurements, where an improperly impregnated condenser 
could not damage the equipment if failure occurred. This made 
it possible to select and return for retreatment such units with- 
out damaging them, except ip rare cases where manufacturing 
errors were made in putting in the insulation. 

This loss measuring equipment reduced factory serap to a very 
low figure. 

Other methods were developed for controlling the quality of 
the condensers throughout the entire manufacture. 

All units are given a one-minute overpotential test of 214 times 
rating plus 2000 volts for one minute. This test is made gener- 
ally on 25 eycles. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that research ceased when 
it became possible to work at low stresses economically. Units 
have operated in the laboratory where their daily performance 
could be observed and a continuous study of materials is carried on. 

One point that has been fairly well established is that a material 
which breaks down at 400 volts per mil. and is operated at 100 
volts per mil. gives more dependable service than one which 
breaks down at 1600 and is operated at 400, even though the 
ratio between working stress and operating voltage is the same 
in each ease initially. 

Mr. Shelton emphasizes the importance of the porosity of 
paper. Low porosity is a desirable characteristic, except in 
cases where the cost of: obtaining it overbalances its value. The 
writer has never seen ordinary paper manufactured here or 
abroad which was entirely free of holes. This can only be 
accomplished by subjecting the paper to chemical treatment 
which lowers its electrical quality. When thousands of square 
inches of material are used in a single condenser, holes may line 
up somewhere with even the best paper yet produced. When 
low stresses are used, and low porosity not depended upon, such 
a line up has little effect on the condenser, neither does the line 
up of a few metal particules. 

I wish to agree with Mr. Lee that the dielectric losses can be 
reduced to 0.2 per cent by very careful treatment. This is 
desirable when very high stresses are used since the stored 
energy per unit volume of material is great. We work toward 
an average of 44 percenton completeequipments. Even with this 
average many units run even lower than 0.2 of 1 per cent losses. 

Since entirely satisfactory performance has been obtained with 
loss average of 5 watts per kv-a., the only other reason for hold- 
ing it lower is power cost. The difference in power loss even at 
three cents per kw-hr. would not justify the special care re- 
quired, to bring losses down to even 0.3 per cent. 

I do not mean to create the impression that the electro-dyna- 
mometer is an impractical device. This instrument has been 
found to be most satisfactory for low power-factor measure- 
ments. Any one familiar with this device knows, however, that 
as the voltages at which tests are made is increased, the resistance 
of the potential circuit must be increased, and that this resistance, 
which sometimes must be as large as one megohm, must be free 
from distributed capacity and inductance, as a slight amount of 
either will cause large errors. In addition, the arrangement of 
the resistances with respect to other parts of the circuit is of 
great importance. In measuring condensers varying in capacity 
from ¥% to 150 mierofarads, and at voltages from 20 to 5000. 
considerable manipulation is needed, requiring a _ technical 
knowledge of the principles of the instrument. In addition 
should an accident occur, such as attempting to test a short-cir- 
cuited or defective condenser, the meter will be seriously damaged. 

The scheme of operation of the inductance test equipment has 
been fully covered in the paper. However, I might add that 
should a defective condenser be connected to the test no harm 
can come to the meters, as the voltage will not build up. If the 
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condenser breaks down on test, the voltage drops to a low value, 
since the device operates on the principle of series resonance. 

In reply to Mr. Curtis, I wish to point out that the calibration 
of the inductance was a laboratory operation which extended over 
two months and every precaution was takea to obtain a very 
accurate calibration. It is true that a measure of condenser 
losses and inductance losses separately and combined will not 
always show up a phase angle error in the potential circuit. 
However, this check was not solely relied on as evideace of cor- 
rect measurements, but merely made as a final check to note any 
inconsistency. Once a complete calibration was made on the 
coil, the special wattmeter is no longer required. .A condenser 
is simply connected into the circuit as shown in Fig. 5 of the paper. 
The screened enclosure is swung over the unit operating as it 
latches the safety switch. The current is set at the correct value 
for the unit on test and the watts loss read on the meter, a stand- 
ard Westinghouse wattmeter. Assume a typical case of a total 
of 32 watts. By reference to a calibration curve, the loss in the 
inductance is determined which is of the order of 20 watts. To 
this is added the meter losses which in this case would be 3 watts. 
The loss in the condenser then is 32—(20 + 3) = 9 watts or 
0.45 per cent, since the unit is measured at two ky-a. It might 
be of interest to note that several thousand pounds of copper were 
required to build a two kv-a. 2300-volt inductance with a loss of 
only 20 to 25 watts. This, of course, was an air core construction. 

I would like to ask Mr. Stacy why the condenser did not 
operate without reactors on a short feeder. J am wondering if 
the difficulty was that of not obtaining the power factor expected, 
or failure of the insulation in the condenser due to heating of 
harmonic currents. 

In applying reactors with static condensers it should be noted 
that a given reactor is suitable for only one value of condenser 
and that either the condenser capacity cannot be changed freely 
or the reactor must be changed by means of taps every time the 
kv-a. of the condenser is changed. 

The writer has observed the performance of many condensers 
where no reactors were used and in no ease has the use of a reactor 
been found necessary or even desirable. In all cases the power 
factor was that to be expected, as well as the currents in the con- 
denser leads. It is quite possible that under certain conditions 
reactors may be indispensible. It does not seem necessary to 
make a general use of them. In fact their use should be avoided 
wherever possible. We are adding condenser capacity to correct 
for electromagnetic fields. If we add reactors we must add still 
more condenser ky-a. The type of condensers described above 
would not be damaged under the worst conditions by harmonic 
current. They have been used to pass a high 500-cyele super- 
imposed current when operating at rated 60-cycle voltage, in 
special applications. 

In reply to Mr. Robinson’s question regarding d-e. application, 
I wish to say that we have found it desirable to work at higher 
stresses on d-c. than on a-e. Condensers for a-c. service are 
rated for commercial lines. The voltage may go up to fairly 
large values at times. Thus for a-c. service a large factor of 
safety is incorporated in the design. In addition, the critical 
stress for d-c. is much higher than for a-e. 

For d-e. service the problem is different. Since there are no 
standardized d-c. voltages for radio broadeasting, the condenser 
can only be rated for absolutely maximum. The user must take 
into account poor voltage regulation which varies with every out- 
fit, over a very broad range. A condenser for 3500 farads direct 
current is therefore maximum rated. If there is a large ripple 
in the direct current the peak value should be within the d-e. 
rating. All d-c. conde nsers are tested at twice d-c. operating 
voltage for one minute. It is intended that the rating should 
not be exceeded in service by surges, ete. 

The*d-c. working stress varies between 275 and 460 volts per 
mil, depending on the rating. As the voltage ratingis increased, 
the working stress is reduced to allow for less uniform voltage 
distribution through the material. 
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Review of the Subject.—Permanently grounded transformers 
must be given the insulation test by inducing the necessary voltage 
across the windings. 

The A. I. EB. E. Standards specify that the time of induced 
vollage tests be the same as for high potential test. In certain 
cases where the transformers are of very large capacity the induced 
voltage must be made at a frequency several times higher than 
normal. Since the dielectric strength of most insulating materials 
decreases with an increase in the frequency, an investigation 
has been made to determine the proper and fair length of time 
to make induced voltage test when the frequency is higher than 
normal. 

Following are the main points brought out in the investigation. 

Above a certain voltage, time of voltage application as well as 
voltage causes failure of insulation. The dielectric strength can be 
expressed as a function of both time and voltage by an equa- 
tion of the form 


in which A is the kilovolts necessary to cause failure inone minute, 


ty 


a’ is a constant representing the ratio of strength for infinite time to 
the one minute strength and T is time in minutes. The value of 
“a” varies for different materials apparently depending mostly on 
the dielectric loss. 

The breakdown by creepage over solid insulation with the elec- 
trodes either on the same side or on opposite sides of the sample 
(arranged in sucha manner that the solid insulation is under 
considerable stress) is not affected by time nearly so much as is the 
puncture voltage of solid insulation. 

The behavior of oil without barriers is so erratic that no very 
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ECTION 6362 of the 1922 edition of the A. I. E. E. 
Standards reads as follows: 

Testing Transformers by Induced Voltage—Under certain 
conditions it is permissible to test transformers by inducing the 
required voltage in their windings in place of using a separate 
testing transformer. By “required voltage’ is meant a voltage 
such that the line end of the winding shall receive a test to 
ground equal to that required by the general rules. 

The increased number of permanently grounded 
transformers within the last few years has resulted in 
an increased use of the induced potential method for 
testing the insulation. In case the transformers are 
single phase, and when required to impose a strain 
equal to twice line potential on the end of the windings 
the induced voltage must be 2,/3 or 3.46 times normal. 
To keep the exciting current within a reasonable value 
at this high induction, the frequency must, of course, be 
greater than the rated frequency. 


To maintain normal 60-cycle density at 3.46 times 
normal voltage requires 60 < 3.46 or 208 cycles. An 
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definite relation can be obtained between time and dielectric strength. 
In general time decreases the strength quite rapidly for the first few 
seconds after which the effect decreases and probably disappears 
entirely after two or three minutes. The momentary strength 
ranges from 26 to 80 per cent higher than the one minute strength. 

The effect of time on the strength of solid insulation and oilin 
series is about the same as for solid insulation alone until the oil 
distance exceeds the solid insulation thickness after which it begins 
to be the same as for oil without barriers. 

The strength-time curves for solid insulation are of approximately 
the same shape for all frequencies from 60 to 420 cycles, although 
the strength decreases with an increase in frequency F approximately 
in accordance with the formula kv. = 1.75 / F187 

Failure by creepage over the surface of solid insulation which is 
under no stress (t. ¢., with the electrodes on the same side of the 
barrier) takes place at approximately the same voltage for all fre- 
quencies from 60 to 420 cycles; but if the electrodes are so arranged 
(on opposite sides) that the insulation is under considerable stress 
the failure voltage decreases with an increase in frequency in about 
the same order as the puncture voltage of solid insulation does. 

The rupture voltage of oil is the same for both 60 and 420 cycles. 

The effect of frequency on the puncture voltage of solid insulation 
and oil in series is the same as for solid insulation until the oil 
distance exceeds the thickness of solid insulation, after which the 
effect decreases and as the oil distance increases the effect approaches 
that for otl without barriers. 

By considering the effects of both time and frequency on dielectric 
strength it is shown how to determine the proper length of time to 
make the voltage strain at higher frequencies equal to the strain at 
60 cycles for one minute. 


idea of the large generator capacity required for 
testing some of the largest transformers of today 
when using, say, 208 cycles may be had from the follow- 
ing example: Assume a 380,000-kv-a., 60-cycle single- 
phase transformer to be given 3.46 times normal 
induced voltage. If the exciting current is 5 per cent 
of full-load current and to maintain normal iron density 
the necessary single-phase 208-cycle generator capacity 
would be 30,000 x 3.46 x 5/100 = 5200 kv-a. 
As the generator should be three phase and as the single- 
phase rating is usually taken as 70 per cent of the three- 
phase rating the total capacity required would be 
5200 x 100 / 70 = 7450 kv-a. This rating of course 
would be required only for intermittent service and an 
overload could be had, which would permit of reducing 
the continuous rating to possibly 5000 kv-a. Even 
this generator capacity of this odd frequency is out of 
the question for test purposes. 

Since the exciting current decreases very rapidly with 
iron density the most practical thing to do in testing 
very large units, of course, is to use a generator of higher 
frequency than 208 cycles. In certain cases this has 
been done and with the consent of the customer, 420 
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cycles has been used with a reduction in the time of 
voltage application to give a total of 7200 cycles. 
This investigation shows that this test amply meets 
the standard insulation requirements. 

It is obvious that, except for liquid insulations, to 
produce the same voltage strain, the time should be 
reduced as the frequency is increased, since dielectric 
loss increases with frequency and the heating is in- 
creased, and consequently the dielectric strength is 
reduced. But just how much the tme should be 
reduced to make the tests at different frequencies of 
equal severity had not been extensively investigated 
on built up transformer insulations until recently. 
Based on the tests which had previously been made and 
on the results shown by F. W. Peek (pages 179, 182, 
183 and 184 in Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage 
Engineering) we have considered that the voltage 
strain at different frequencies was approximately the 
same if the time was inversely proportional to the 
frequency. In fact it is logical to expect that within 
certain time limits the strain should be somewhat 
. more severe for the higher than for lower frequencies 
for the reason that there is less chance for the heat 
in the solid insulation to escape. The results of this 
investigation bear this out as will be shown later. 

The object of this paper is to give the results of a 
large number of tests made on solid insulation, built-up 
insulations and oil, and based upon these results to 
show the relation between the time of voltage appli- 
cation at different frequencies to produce approximately 
the same voltage strains on the classes of insulating 
materials commonly used in oil-immersed transformers. 
It is hoped that the data, especially the strength-time 
curves, will be useful not only for transformers but for 
other types of electrical apparatus. 

As would be expected, it was found that the ratio 
of time necessary to cause failure at any two frequencies 
changed as the time of voltage application increased. 
For example referring to Fig. 23 and assuming for the 
moment that these curves which show the relation 
between time, frequency and dielectric strength, are 
correct, it will be seen that a test for 30 seconds at 25 
cycles is equivalent to a test for 4 seconds at 120 cycles. 
In other words the ratio of time here is 7.5:1. How- 
ever, these curves also show that a test for three minutes 
at 25 cycles is equivalent to a test at 120 cycles for 
10 seconds. Here the ratio of time is 180 / 10 or 18:1 
which is more than twice that for the first case. Like- 
wise as the time chosen at the lower frequency for 
comparison becomes longer the ratio between this 
time and the time that gives an equivalent voltage 
strain at the higher frequency becomes larger and 
larger until finally the ratio becomes infinity. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN EXPERIMENTAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


Test Factors.—Since the ratio of time changes for 
different frequencies it was of course necessary to 
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determine the variation of dielectric strength with 
“time of voltage application” as well as the effect of 
frequency on the dielectric strength for a given time 
and voltage. 

b. Insulation Factors—When a transformer fails on 
insulation test it is usually due to one or a combination 
of the following causes: 

1. Puncture of solid insulation 

2. Creepage over solid insulation 

3. Rupture of oil and 

4, Puncture of solid insulation and oil in series. 

The above four causes of failure have been investi- 
gated in determining (1) dielectric strength vs. time 
of voltage application and (2) dielectric strength vs. 
frequency. 


EMPIRICAL FORMULA OF STRENGTH-TIME 
CURVES 


An examination by the writer of all available 
strength-time curves made at different frequencies 
showed that these curves can best be expressed by an 
equation of the form first suggested by Peek (see page 
179 Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering). 
The equation is: 

(i) 

4/7 

In which £ is the ratio: ‘dielectric strength at any 
time divided by the strength for one minute,” and a is 
a constant representing the ratio: ‘“‘one minute 
dielectric strength divided by the strength for infinite 
time,’’ and 

T = time in minutes. 

The above equation means, of course, that the 
dielectric strength decreases with time of voltage 
application in accordance with an exponential equation 
(of a straight line on double logarithmic paper) until 
whatever causes! failure, ceases to affect the strength. 
In other words the curve. becomes parallel to the axis 
of time before the strength reaches zero, otherwise 
electrical apparatus having insulation under a constant 
moderate stress would fail in time due merely to this 
stress. We know, however, that this does not happen. 

It would, of course, be expected that the value of a 
in equation (1) would be different for different materials 
depending probably in part on the density and partly 
upon dielectric losses. It is natural that the higher the 
loss the more quickly will the curve flatten out. The 
following tabulation gives maximum, average, and 
minimum values of a, and the densities for some of 


B=([o+ 


1. Space and time do not permit of attempting to discuss 
why time and frequency affect the dielectric strength of insul- 
ation. This question, however, is being actively studied and 
it is hoped that at some future time something ean be given on 
this very interesting and important subject of the mechanism of 
breakdown. 
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the usual insulating materials used in transformers and 


tested in this investigation. 


Materials in oil a 


Density 

0.003 in. untreated cable and kraft 

papers. . 0.85 0.7 to 0.8 
0.012 in. Soaniatud alee (1 os 10 

TAVOrS) hon AeA ge yr caatereat bis ashetee sucha ok 0.675 ie 
0.005 in. varnished bond paper (6 or 

GELBV OLS) cao tae ee 0.675 1.12 
Combination of 3/32 in. pressboard 

and 3/32 in. oil ducts in series... .. 0.675 
Pressboard at 75 and 100 deg. cent. . 0.675 0.95—1.05 
Pressboard at 25 deg. cent.......... 0.50 — 0.95—1.05 
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Fig. 1 shows the data in Table No. 1 plotted in 
curve form. The shaded area or envelope of these 
curves represents the variations in dielectric strength 
with time of voltage application, that is likely to be 
obtained from representative Class A_ insulating 
materials used in electrical apparatus. 

If desired to express the dielectric strength in 
kilovolts rather than by ratio values the form of the 
equation becomes 


(1 — a) 
Kv. =| a+ (2) 


; in which A’is the one minute dielectric strength in 
It will be noted from the above that the values of a 


do not appear to bear any definite relation to the 
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ON THE MATERIAL 


density of the material. Probably dielectric loss is one 
of the main factors since paper generally has a high 
loss as compared with pressboard especially at 25 deg. 
cent. 

Table No. 1 gives in tabulated form the ratios of 
dielectric strength calculated for different times T 


and for maximum average and minimum values of a in © 


equation. (1). 
TABLE NO. 1 


EFFECT OF TIME ON RATIO OF DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 
CALCULATED BY EQUATION. (1) FOR E = 


( 0.15% 0.325 0.5 
T-Time in: 0.85 + uz) (o. 675+ 4 os) (0.5 + 4 =) 
Sec. Min. ‘| ’* W/T 5 alt. 
1 0.0167 i ler 1.587 1.90 
3 0.05 1.167 1.36 1.556 
5 0.0833 1.18 1.278 1.43 
10 0.167 1.084 1.182 Toe 
20 0.333 1.048 1.105 1.16 
30 0.5 1.03 1.062 1.095 
60 1.0 1.00 1.00 1.00 
2 0.976 0.95 0.92 
5. 0.95 0.89 0.833 
10. 0.934 0.858 0.78 
30. 0.914 0.814 0.714 
60 0.904 0.792 0.68 
120 0.895 0.77 0.65 
infinity 0.85 0.675 .50 


kilovolts. a,and JT have the same significance as in 
equation (1). 

To have some convenient yard stick for measurement 
as we go along, all test data shown later will be com- 
pared with the values calculated by equation (2) 
using either the minimum, average or maximum value 
of a according to the one that fits best. 


‘ EXPERIMENTAL 60-CYCLE STRENGTH-TIME 
CURVES 


Unless otherwise stated the voltage was applied to 
the sample by closing the field switch of the generator 
with the rheostat set for some predetermined value. 
An investigation showed that this is the only method 
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Fig. 2—Oscirntogram SHOWING Rate at Wuicu 60-CyrcLE 
TrstINc TRANSFORMER VOLTAGE INCREASED TO A STEADY 
Vatur Arter Ciosing GENERATOR Finip SwitcH 

It will be noted that no surge took place 


of obtaining full voltage in a short time without 
producing an initial surge such as we know happens at 
times when full excitation is thrown on the primary 
side of a testing transformer. Tests showed also that 
a disturbance took place when full voltage was thrown 
across the electrodes by closing the circuit on the 
secondary side of the transformer while the transformer 
was excited. 

The time given is that from the instant of closing the 
field switch until failure occurred. An oscillogram of 
the initial voltage waves, Fig. 2, shows that it required 
approximately one second for the voltage to build up 
to a constant value. . The true value of time is probably 
from one-half to one second less than that shown. 

All tests in this investigation were made with the 
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samples in a vertical position. The pressboard in all 
cases contained approximately 45 per cent of rag 
material. 

The 2-in. and 4-in. diameter electrodes had a 3/32-in. 
and 1%-in. curvature radius respectively on the edges. 
All kilovolt values given are the r.m.s. values of 
the peak of the wave as determined by spark gap. 

a. Solid Insulation. Table II gives the comparison 
of calculated values and results of tests made on oil- 
treated, three-mil kraft papers. 

It is, of course obvious, that, since the value of the 
constant a used for calculation was obtained from 
these tests, a comparison between the calculated and 
test results shows only how the curves agree with each 
other and how closely they can be expressed by an 
empirical formula. 


TABLE II. 
VARIATION OF DIELECTRIC STRENGTH WITH TIME OF 
APPLIED VOLTAGE. 60 CYCLES 
2-in. round edged electrodes in oil at 25 deg. cent. Effective sine wave 
values. Average of 10 tests. Material 0.003 in., oil treated kraft paper. 


Test No. 1—7 layers 


Time Puncture Ky. 
in — 
Sec. Test Calc.* 
2 24 25.2 
U6) 22.5 23.3 
16 22 22.4 
21.95 21.5 22 
60 2a ai bea 
95 21 20.8 
No break in 180 20.5 20.4 (one trial) 
Test No. 2—6 layers 
Time | Puncture Kv. 
in 
Sec Test Calc.* 
4 19 19 
10.1 18 18.2 
24.5 17.5 17.5 
46.5 17 17 
60 16.97 16.9 
160 16.5 16.4 
Test No. 3—6 layers 
Time Puncture Kv. 
in — : 
Sec. Test Calc.* 
J 24 22.2 
4 22 20.2 
11.5 20 19 
49 18 Lae 
60 17.67 L776 
99 17.0 17.3 
168 16.5 16.9 
No break in 2 hrs. 16.0 15.8 (one trial) 
*Ky. =one min. Kv. (085+ 0.15/ WT This has the 


same constants as given by Peek for paper covered cables 


referred to previously. 
{Hstimated by interpolation. 


Figs. 3 and 4 show two sets of strength-time curves. 
obtained on single sheets of 3/32-in. pressboard in 
25 deg. and 75 deg. cent. oil. The 75 deg. curve 
checks the average value of a while the 25 deg. curve 
agrees better with the minimum value of a. The writer 
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has found that pressboard at 25 deg. cent. shows the 
greatest variation in strength with time, of any material 
tested, but at 75 and 100 deg. cent. (as will be shown 
later) the variation in strength corresponds to the 
average value of a. In making any tests at higher 
than room temperatures, the material was subjected 
to the tested temperature for at least 24 hours before 
being tested in order that the condition of the material 
would not change while undergoing the test. 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH KILOVOLTS 
a 
So 


Fig. 3—60-CycLte STRENGTH-TIME CURVE 


One layer of 0.0935-in. oil-treated pressboard in oil at 25 deg.¥cent. 
Each point average of 10 tests. Time for voltage to build up (approx. 
1 sec.) included 2-in. diam. electrodes 


However, for most other materials such as varnished 
bond paper having a smooth film of oxidized varnish 
over the surface and for varnished cambric, the test 
curves check best the average value of the constant 
a from 25 deg. to 100 deg. cent. Figs. 5 and 6 give 
results of tests made on varnished bond paper and 
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Fie. 4—60-Cyrcie StrenctH Curve 


One layer of 0.0935-in. oil-treated pressboard in oil at 75 deg.¥cent. 
Each point average of 10 tests. 2-in. diam. electrodes, time for voltage to 
build up (approx. 1 sec.) included. 


varnished cambric in 25 deg. oil. These test points 
check the average value of a. Figs. 7 and 8 show the 
results of tests made on different numbers of layers of 
black varnished cambric in 30 deg. and 85 deg. cent. 
oil for longer periods of time than shown in Fig. 5. 
These curves also check average value of a fairly well 
from approximately one minute to about two hours. 
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(Sufficient tests were not made at this time, namely in 
1915, for these latter curves to be of much value up to 
approximately one minute of time.) Apparently 
temperature of the oil has very little effect on the shape 
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Total thickness per layer 5 mils: 2 layers under No. 10 transil oil at 
room temperature. 2-in. electrodes. Each point average of 10 tests at 
60 cycles. Time for voltage to build up (approx. 1 sec.) included. 
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Fig. 6—60-CycLe STRENGTH-TIME CURVE 
0.012-in. black varnished cambric, 2 layers under oil at room temperature, 
2-in. diam. electrodes, each point average of 10 tests, time for voltage to 
' build up (approx. 1 sec.) included. 
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Fie. 7—60-Cycie Strenctu-Time Curves or 0.012-1n. Buack 
VARNISHED CAMBRIC 


_ of the strength-time curves of black varnished cambric. 
 b.Creepage over Solid Insulation—The 60-cycle 

data on creepage is discussed along with the 420 cycle 
page data under section 5 b. 
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c. Rupture of Oil.—Oil alone is so erratic that no 
very definite strength-time curve can be obtained. 


. However, the average of a large number of tests show 


that the strength decreases quite rapidly after the 
first few seconds of voltage applications and after this 
the effect becomes less and probably disappears after 
two or three minutes time. 

Fig. 9 gives the results of time tests made on No. 10 


aKy=A (0,675 + ve) 
A=Ky. at 1/Min, 
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Fic. 8—60-CycLe StRENGTH-TIME Curves oF 0.012-1n. BLack 
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transil oil in which was submerged two 4-in. (10-cm.) 
round edged electrodes spaced 0.875 in. apart. The 
voltage was applied by closing the field switch of the 
generator. The scattered points illustrate well the 
erratic nature of oil as has already been pointed out by 
Hayden and Eddy.?. (However when used in series 
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Fic. 9—Strencru-Time Tests Mape on No. 10 Transtn O1L 
at 25 Dra. Cent. 
(10 cm.) diam. round edge electrodes spaced 0.375 in. 


Time for voltage to build up (approx. 1 sec.) included, 
Dielectric strength of oil 26 ky. tested 


Two 4-in. 
(0.95 cm.) apart. 
each point average of 10 tests. 


with 1-in. disks, 1 in. apart. 


with barriers of solid insulation, oil is one of our most 
reliable insulating materials). 
The data shown in Table III is interesting in that 
it shows the effect of increasing the applied voltage. 
The one second tests were made by closing the 


2. Three Thousand Tests on the Dielectric Strength of Oil,” 
Hayden and Eddy, Trans. A:I.B.E., Vol. XLI, 1922, p. 394. 
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generator field switch and holding it for approximately 
1.5 seconds. The other tests were made by bringing 
up the voltage by means of the rheostats in the field. 
To make sure that the conditions were the same for 
each period of time, the tests were alternated with 
time, that is, each one-second test was followed by a 
rapidly applied and standard one-minute tests re- 
spectively. This was repeated until the series was 
completed. In each case (except the first column) the 
voltage was started at approximately 50 per cent of 
the breakdown value. For the one second tests 
(1st column) the voltage was started from 25 to 30 
kv. less than the failure voltage, and increased in 
5 kv. steps, but with rest periods between each step. 


TABLE III. 
EFFECT OF TIME OF VOLTAGE APPLICATION ON RUPTURE 
STRENGTH OF NO. 10 TRANSIL OIL 


Sine wave, 60-cycle voltage—distance between 4-in. electrodes 0.375 
inches. Dielectric strength of oil 25 to 30 kv. tested with one inch disks 
0.1 in. apart 


Duration Voltage 
Full Voltage Increased 10 to 
Approx. one second|15 ky. per second 


Voltage 
Increased one kv. 
per 5 seconds 


165 
165 


164 
144 


155 170 134 
150 132 136 
160 168 125 
150 166 135 
170 174 17 
160 170 94 
165 165 133 
170 172 140 
165 150 137 
135 140 110 
172 168 128 
165 162 130 
170 158 123 
167 170 141 
Average 163 Ky. 160 kv. 125kv 


Per cent 130 128 


At this point the dielectric strength of the oil was unavoidably lowered 
with sand to put out a fire. 


120 108 78 
110 122 89 
118 88 86 
100 110 92 
125 98 80 
130 118 83 
125 95 91 
110 100 92 
95 138 97 
140 145 96 
134 118 108 
110 138 94 
Average 126 kv. 115 kv 99 kv. 
Per cent 127.5 116.5 100 


The above shows that the short-time or momentary 
values were from 27.5 to 30 per cent greater than the 
approximate one-minute values, shown in last column. 


This is in fair agreement with the difference shown in 


Fig. 9 between the instantaneous and one minute 
values. Just why the strength should be 25 to 30 per 
cent higher for one second than for one minute duration 
of voltage is not fully known. One possible explanation 
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is that it requires time for whatever impurities are 
present to fill up and bridge the gap. If the oil was 
absolutely pure it might be found that time of voltage 
application would have no effect on the rupture voltage. 
But commercial oils however are seldom, if ever, free 
from small particles of lint, etc., floating around. 

d. Puncture of Solid Insulation and Oil in Series. 
The 60-cycle strength-time curves are given and dis- 
cussed with the 420-cycle curves under section 5d. 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH KILOVOLTS 


0 20 40 60 g0 100 120 140 160 
T- TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig. 10—60 anv 200-Crcuz Streneru-Time CuRVES 


One layer 0.0935-in. oil-treated pressboard, in oil at 25 deg. cent. Two 
4-in. (10 em.) diam. electrodes. Each point average of 10 tests. Time for 
voltage to build up (approx. in 1 sec.) included 

EFFECT OF FREQUENCY ON: 
a. Strength-Time Curves of Solid Insulation. Up to 


the present we have discussed tests at only one fre- 
quency. Fig. 10 shows curves made at 60 and 200 
cycles on single layer samples of 3/32 in. oil treated 
pressboard in oil at 25 deg. cent. The curves show 


180 


160 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH KILOVOLTS 


in 6 8 
T-TIME IN MINUTES 


Fic. 11—60-Cycire Srrenets-Timr CurvEs 


0.0935-in. oil-treated pressboard, in oil at 100 deg. cent. two 4-in. (10%cm.) : 
diam. electrodes, each test shown. Time shown from inst. voltage (rapidly 
applied) became constant until failure e 


4 


approximately the same percentage difference in 
kilovolt values. This is an interesting fact even 
though it may not be known just why it isso. Perhaps: 
some day it can be explained when the mechanism of, 
insulation failure is fully understood. 

Figs. 11 and 12 show strength-time curves made on 


. 
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various numbers of layers 3/32-in. pressboard at 60 
and 420 cycles. 

To prevent absorption of moisture, the material was 
immersed under oil immediately after vacuum treat- 
ment and removed only as needed for test. The 
voltage for this series of tests was raised as rapidly as 
possible by the rheostats in the field circuit of the 
generator. The time shown on the curves is that 
which elapsed from the time the voltage reached a 
steady value and held at this value until break-down. 
The r.m.s. values of the peak values determined 


by spark gap were used in plotting the curves. Each 
test point is shown. 
wn 
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Fig. 12—420-Cycurz Streneru-Time Curves 
0.0935-in. oil-treated pressboard, in oil at 100 deg. cent. Two 4-in. 


(10 cm.) diam. electrodes, each test shown, time shown from inst. voltage 
(rapidly applied) became constant until failure 
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Fig. 13—60 anp 420-CrycLe Strenctu-Timp CURVES 
7 layers 0.012-in. black varnished cambric, in oil at 100 deg. cent. 


It will banoted that these curves are of approximately 
the same shape for both frequencies and check fairly 
closely the average value of a in equation (2). It is 
interesting to note that the 420 cycle points are not so 
scattered as the 60-cycle points. This seemed to be 
characteristic of all tests made at the higher frequencies 
on all insulations except oil without any barriers. 

Fig. 18 shows the results of tests made on black 
varnished cambric at 60 and 420 cycles. These curves 
show that the 420-cycle strength is approximately 
75 per cent of the 60-cycle strength. 

Fig. 14 gives the results of one and fifteen minute 
tests made at 60 and 420 cycles on various thicknesses 
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of pressboard. These curves show that the 420-cycle 
values are approximately 75 per cent of the 60-cycle 
values for all thicknesses tested. 

b. Variation of Dielectric Strength of Solid Insulation 
for any Given Time. Table IV gives a summary of the 
420-cycle dielectric strength expressed as a percentage 
of the 60-cycle strength. 


TABLE IV. 
SUMMARY OF 420-CYCLE DIELECTRIC STRENGTH IN PER 
CENT OF 60-CYCLE STRENGTH 


Time 
Momen- Shown 
tary 1 min.| 5 min. |15min. Material in Fig. Remarks 
76 80 80 3/32-in. P.B. 12 1 layer 
76 75 78 3/32-in. P.B. 12 3 layers 
82 72 ie 0.012-in. B.V.C. 13 7 layers 
not not Average of 2 
observed | 72.5 |observced 70 |1/32-in. P.B. 14 to 8 layers 
Average of 1 
71.0 3/32-in. P.B. 14 to 3 layers 


fea) 
Oo 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH - KILOVOLTS 


“ 6 
° LAYERS + P.B. 
Fic. 14—Errect or FREQUENCY AND THICKNESS ON DieLEctTRIC 
STRENGTH OF PRESSBOARD AT 25 Dra. CENT. 
4-in. (10 cm.) diam. electrodes 


While the general average of the 420-cycle kilovolt 
values for solid insulation is approximately 75 per’ cent 
of the 60-cycle values it will be noted that the tendency 
is toward a little higher percentage for momentary 
values. However for practical purposes it appears that 
we can say that the percentage is constant regardless 
of time of voltage application. 

The determination of the relation between the 
dielectric strength of solid insulation at 60 and 420 
cycles, does not give the effect of other near and inter- 
mediate frequencies. To determine this, a large 
number of tests were made at 25, 60, 200 and 420 


-eycles, on solid insulation under as nearly as possible 


the same conditions. It was found that for all these 
frequencies at both 25 and 50 deg. cent. the dielectric 
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strength can be expressed by an exponential equation 
of the form kv. = K’/F” where K’ is a constant, F is 
the frequency and n is a numerical value. For 60, 
200 and 420 cycles at 100 deg. cent. an equation of the 
same form holds, but for 25 cycles at 100 deg. cent. the 
values were approximately 35 per cent higher than the 
60-cycle values, whereas to fall in line they should be 
only 12 to 15 per cent higher. At first it was thought 
that this departure from the equation might be due to 
an error into tests, but check tests showed that it was 
correct. These tests are given in Table V. 


TABLE V. 
EFFECT OF FREQUENCY ON DIELECTRIC STRENGTH OF 3/32- 


IN. OIL-TREATED PRESSBOARD—10-CM. ELECTRODES— 
VOLTAGE INCREASED UNIFORMLY AT RATE OF 1 KV. 
PER 5 SECONDS—IN OIL 


Avg. 
Temp. Ky. by Vm. Coil by |Ratio of kv. 
No. deg. Spark | to 60-cyc. 
Layers | Freq. | Shots | Cent. | Min. | Max. ; Avg. | Gap kv.* 
§ 60 5 100 121 132 122.4) 129 
3 60 10 100 90 94 92 94 
1 60 10 100 50 55 52.5] 54 
1 5 17 99 60 82 68.3| 72 L.33 
3 25 16 99.5) 117 144 | 126.4) 127 1.35 
(ck)3 25 10 99 120 138 | 126 126.5 1.345 
3 25 10 27 104 117 109.4 110 Ad 
3 60 10 26 73 101 97 99 
1 420 10 100 40 45 42 41 0.76 
3 420 10 100 72 76 75 13.5 0.78 
3 420 6 27 76 80 78 76 0.77 
b 200 11 98 36 41 39 43 0.80 
3 200 10 100 70 74 2 80 0.85 
(ck)1 200 4 100 41 43 42 46 0.85 
(ck)3 200 4 99 78 80 79 87 0.925 
5 200 3 100 96 98 97 108.5 0.84 


KILOVOLTS 


Fig. 15 
Effect of frequency of dielectric strength of 3/32-in. oil-treated pressboard 


in oil at 100 deg. cent. 
4-in. diam. electrodes. 


Voltage increased at rate of 1 kv. per 5 seconds, 


The ky. values shown in Table V are plotted vs. 
layers of pressboard on double logarithmic paper in 
Fig. 15. When these values (expressed as a ratio of 
60-cycle values) are again plotted against the reciprocal 
of the frequency it will be seen, Fig. 16, that except 
for the 25-cycle point around 100 deg. cent. they all 
fall in a straight line. 

For practical purposes we can neglect the 25-cycle 
points at 75 deg. and 100 deg. (since we are concerned 
here only with frequencies ranging from 60 to about 
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500 cycles) and use an equation derived from the 
straight line. 

The equation of dielectric strength vs. frequency, or 
of the line in Fig. 16, is: 

Ee bb / oa" (3) 
where E is, for any given time, the ratio of strength 
to 60-cycle strength and F is the frequency in cycles 
per second. 

Although no claim is made for accuracy beyond 
about 500 cycles it is interesting to note that this 


© Tests 25 to 93 Deg. Cent. 
© Tests 25 to 54 Deg. Cent. 


0.004 0.006 0.01 0.02 0.04 0.06 0.1 
FREQUENCY 
16—Errect or FreeuENcy ON Ratio or DIELECTRIC 
SrRENGTH OF SoLip INSULATION 


0.002 


E-RATIO OF KV.TO 60 CYCLES KV 


Fi 


2 


method of calculation holds fairly closely in comparing 
Peek’s results of tests made at 60 and 90,000 cycles as 
shown-in Table VI. 


‘TABLE VI. 
DIELECTRIC STRENGTH AT 60 AND 90,000 CYCLES—FROM 
F. W. PEEK, PAGE 184, HIGH VOLTAGE ENGINEERING 
OILED PRESSBOARD 


90,000 cyc. Kv. 
values calculated 
60 Cyc. 90,000 cye. by equa. (3) 
Time test kv. test Kv. from 60-cyc. test 
inst. 35.5 9.5 13 
inst. 39.5 Loe | 14.4 
one min. 31 1.3 11.3 
37 ea 13.5 
VARNISHED CAMBRIC 
inst. 53 19.5 19.4 
inst. 42 13.5 15.3 
inst. 42 10 15.3 
one min. 46.5 17.8 7 
31 Ye 10 ible) 
31 ‘ 055 11.3 


b. Creepage Over Solid Insulation. Tests made with 
the electrodes on the same side of the sample piece, 7. e. 
when the solid insulation was under no stress, gave 
very erratic results, corresponding more nearly to 
those obtained on rupture voltage of oil alone. Neither 
time nor frequency seemed to have any material 
effect on the failure voltage. But when the electrodes 
were placed on opposite sides of the test sample (that 
is when the material was under a stress) frequency 
had approximately the same effect on the arcover 
voltage as it had on the puncture voltage, 7. e. the 420- 
cycle strength was approximately 75 per cent of the 
60-cycle strength. As shown by the data given in 
Figs. 17 and 18, time had very little effect at either 
frequency. 
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c. Rupture Voltage of Oil at 60 and 420 Cycles. While 
it was not expected that the dielectric strength of 
transformer oil would vary with such a small difference 
in frequency as 60 and 420 cycles, tests were made 
using 4-in. (10 ecm.) round edged electrodes spaced 
0.375 in. apart in oil that tested 27 kv. with standard 
1-in. electrodes spaced 0.1 in. apart. The voltage was 
increased at the rate of 1 kv. per 5 seconds. The 
results of these tests are shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII. 
60- AND 420-CYCLE RUPTURE VOLTAGE OF NO. 10 TRANSIL OIL 
Number of shots at each frequency 25. Temp. of oil 28 deg. cent. 


Ky. by Vm. Coil Kv. by 
Frequency min. | Max. Avg. Spark Gap 
60 cycles 86 | 117 97 98 
420 cycles 80 130 106.8 99 


° Punctured 
‘ailu 


«No 


0 2 = 6 8 10 12 14 
TIME IN MINUTES 


Fie. 17 


60-cycle creepage tests on oil-treated, 0.0935-in. pressboard, in oil at 
100 deg. cent. 4-in. diam. electrodes on opposite sides of barrier of 5 layers 
of pressboard. Total creepage distance 1.47-in. approx. stress on insulation 
235 volts at 110 kv. 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH KILOVOLTS 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH KILOVOLTS 


TIME IN MINUTES 
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420-cycle creepage tests on 0.0935-in. oil-treated pressboard, in oil at 
100 deg. cent. 4-in. diam. electrodes on opposite sides of barrier of 5 layers 
of pressboard. Total creepage distance 1.47-in. (approx.). Stress on 
insulation 171fvolts per mil at80 kv. 


Apparently frequency within the limits of 60 and 
420 cycles has a negligible effect on the strength of oil. 

d. Strength-Time Curves of Solid Insulation and Oil 
in Series. Referring to Figs. 19 and 20 it will be seen 
that the 60- and 420-cycle curves are of approximately 
the same shape as those (Figs. 11 and 12) for solid 
insulation, that is, they check the average value of a 
in equation (2). The oil duct was equal to the thickness 
of the pressboard sheets. 


But when the oil duct is three times the thickness of - 


the pressboard sheets, the strength-time curve taken at 
25 deg. cent. Fig. 21 departs somewhat from the curve 
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taken on solid pressboard at 25 deg. cent. (which we 
have seen checked the minimum value of a) and agrees 
more nearly with the average value of a up to about one 
minute. After one minute the curve apparently 
flattens out like the one for oil without barriers. 


180 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH KILOVOLTS 


TIME IN MINUTES 
Fie. 19 


60-cycle strength-time curves of oil-treated pressboard and oil in series 
at 100 deg. cent. oil ducts bridged by pressboard spacers. Time shown 
from inst. voltage (rapidly applied) became constant until failure, 4-in. 
diam. electrodes. 


— 
is 


120 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH KILOVOLTS 


TIME IN MINUTES 


Fie. 20 
420-cycle strength-time curves of oil-treated pressboard and oil in series 
at 100 deg. cent. Oil ducts bridged by pressboard spacers. Time shown 
from inst. voltage (rapidly applied) became constant until failure, 4-in. 
diam. electrodes 


01 (0.675 + Ge) 
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Fig. 21 


60-cycle strength-time curve of solid insulation and oil in series at 25 deg. 
cent. Average of 10 tests, 4-in. diam. electrodes, time for voltage to build 
up (approx. 1 sec.) included. Material 3/32-in. oil-treated pressboard. 


This is, as will be shown later, the worst condition to 
meet, 7. e., it requires the least reduction in time at the 
higher frequencies to make the strain equal to a 60- 
cycle test for one minute. 
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e. Variation of Dielectric Strength of Solid Insulation 
and Oil in Series for any Given Time. Table VIII 
gives the results of tests made at 60 and 420 cycles on 
four different combinations of oil and pressboard in 
series. 


TABLE VIII. 

DIELECTRIC STRENGTH OF PRESSBOARD AND OILIN SERIES 
4IN. (10 CM.) DIAM. ELECTRODES. VOLTAGE INCREASED 
UNIFORMLY 10 KV. PER MINUTE FROM 55 KV. EXCEPT 
IN FIRST CASE 


(Values taken from Strength-Time Curves Figs. 19 and 20), Each Value 
Average of 10 Tests. 


Thickness 
of Ratio: 
Case Pressboard Oil 60-cycle 420-cycle |420 cyc. kv. 
No. Sheet* Duct Ky. Kv. 60 eye. kv. 
1 3/32 in. 3/32 in. 76 52 O.5 
120 95 
2 3/32 in. 3/16 in. ye Ue 98.1 0.88 
3 3/32 in. 9/32 in. 125.6 113.6 0.903 
4 3/32 in. 129.8 LUT 3 0.903 


3/8 in. 


* Adjacent to each electrode 


Assuming that the dielectric strength of solid 
insulation and oil in series is a function of the reciprocal 
of the frequency (the same as for solid insulation) the 


Equation 
E= 1.22 F-0.05 


E= 1,26 F-0.06 
E=1.75 F-0.187 


,_Atrangement, 
SP. B.+ 3 Oil+ & P.B. 
Te 6" x 3” 

32 P. B.+ 32 Oil+ #3 P. B. 
SP. B+ YOi+ HP. B. 


0.02 0.03 


0.002 0.003 oe 0.007 0.01 
FREQUENCY 


Fie. 22 


E-RATIO (OF 60 CYCLES STRENGTH) 


Effect of oil in series with solid insulation on ratio of dielectric strength 
at different frequencies, 4-in. (10 cm.) diam. elec. points taken from data 
in Table 9. 


results shown in Table IX and plotted as shown in 
Fig. 22 enable us to find the effect of frequency between 
the limits of 60 and 420 cycles on different arrangements 
of solid insulation and oil in series. 

The equations for these conditions are as follows: 


Arrangement Equation 

3/32 in. P. B. + 3/32 in. oil + 3/32in. P.B. FE = 1.75 F-87 
3/32 in. P. B. + 3/16 in. oil + 3/32 in. P.B. EF = 1.26 F--% 
3/32 in. P. B.. + 9/32 in. oil + 3/32 inwP. B. HE = 1.22 F-~-°5 
3/32 in. P. B. + 3/8 in. oil + 3/32 in. P.B. EH = 1.22 F~% 


RELATION BETWEEN TIME FREQUENCY AND 
DIELECTRIC STRENGTH OF TRANSFORMERS 


The question that naturally presents itself is: 
What condition shall we take to base the time on for 
various frequencies used in making induced potential 
tests? 

The two extreme conditions are (1) oil alone which 


requires the same length of time no matter what - 


frequency is used and (2) creepage over solid insulation 
which is under a fairly high voltage stress, 7. e. with 
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the electrodes on opposite sides of the barrier and where 
time had a small effect but the strength decreased with 
an increase in frequency. This condition would really 
require that the test voltage be reduced for the higher 
frequency even though the time be reduced. But the 
test voltage could not be reduced even if the time be 
kept the same because the test would not disclose any 
weak points in the oil distances. 


ie 
fos) 


“0 20 40 60 80 
TIME IN SECONDS 


E-RATIO OF KILOVOLTS TO 1 MIN. 60~ KILOVOLTS 


Fre. 23 


Effect of frequency and time of voltage application on dielectric strength 
of solid insulation and solid insulation and oil in series (having equal parts 
of oil and pressboard) temperature 75 to 100 deg. cent. 


General average conditions of either all solid 
insulation or of solid insulation and oil in series should 
be a fair basis for estimating the tzme of test. 

If equation (1) which gives the variation in dielectric 
strength with time is multiplied by the equation 
(EH =k /F") giving the variations of strength with 
frequency the resulting general equation is 


x14 
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Effect of frequency and time of voltage application on dielectric strength 
of pressboard and oil in series at 25 deg. cent. 


BE=k/F" ( a+ (4) 


ei’ ) 
A i 
Fig. 23 shows a series of curves plotted from equation 
(4) giving the relation between time, frequency anP 
ratio of dielectric strength for the average solid in- 
sulating materials and for a combination of solid 
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insulation and oil in series where the oil distance is 
equal to the thickness of solid insulation. 


The curves shown in Fig. 24 dre similar to those in 
Fig. 23 excepting that they are for the conditions where 
the oil duct is double the thickness of the press board 
pieces. 


Expressed in seconds equation (4) becomes 
wy (1— a) 
A EF 
k 


in which ¢ is time in seconds, F' is frequency in cycles 
per second, a and k are constants, » a numerical value 
depending on the material and arrangement of material 
and # is the ratio of dielectric strength, equal to unity 
when comparing with 60-cycle strength for one minute. 

Table IX gives the relation between time and 


frequencies to produce the same voltage strain at 60, 
200, 350 and 420 cycles. 


4 60 (5) 


TABLE Ix. 


TABULATION OF MATERIAL, TEMPERATURE, CONSTANTS 
AND TIME TO PRODUCE APPROXIMATELY THE SAME 
VOLTAGE STRAIN AT DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES— 

TIME CALCULATED BY EQUATION (5) ASSUMING EF=1 


Temp.| Value of Con- Time in 
deg. stants used in Seconds (Approx.) 
Material and Arrangement] cent. in equa. (5) cycles 
a k n 60 | 200 | 350 | 420 
(1) Solid press board...... 25)0.5 1.75 |0.137| 60 | 18 | 11 | 9.0 
(2) Solid press board...... 75-100|0.675| 1.75 |0.137) 60 | 11 6 4 
(3) Equal Dist. of P.B. and 
Oi A... Mie act eae 75-1000. 675|.1.75 |0.137| 60 | 11 6 4 
(4) Two 3/32 in. P.B. bar- j 
riers separated by one | 
3/1611. Oo ducts .2a.~. 25|0.675| 1.26 10.06 | 60 | 26 |} 17 15 
(5) Two 3/32 in. P.B. bar- 


riers separated by one 
9/32 in. oil duct......... 25'0.675! 1.22'0.05 | 60 
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If we choose the constants for the arrangement of 
material, etc. as shown in case (5) of Table IX which 
condition requires the least reduction in time, the tabu- 
lation in Table X gives the duration of equivalent 
induced voltage test at various frequencies as estimated 
by equation (5). 

TABLE X. 


DURATION OF EQUIVALENT INDUCED VOLTAGE TESTS AT 
VARIOUS FREQUENCIES 


Frequency cycles Time of Voltage Application 


per sec. in Seconds 

60 60 

120 38 

200 29 

208 (3.46 X 60) 28 
300 23 

350 21 

420 19 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


It is evident from the data in tables IX and X that 
recognition should be taken of the fact that induced 
potential tests when made at, say, more than double 
normal frequency, are far more severe that the require- 
ments. In fact it is highly desirable that the tzme be 
reduced when making tests on large and expensive 
apparatus at considerably higher than normal fre- 
quencies, otherwise the insulation must be increased 
thus making it unnecessarily expensive. 
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Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 354. 


Insulation Tests of Transformers as Influenced 


by Time and Frequency 
‘BY FRED. J. VOGEL 


Assoc. A. I. E. E. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Review of the Subject.—Many transformers are now heing 
designed for service with one end of the high-voltage winding solidly 
grounded. These transformers require an overpotential test by 
induced voltage of either 2.73 or 3.46 times their normal line voltage 
above ground plus 1000 volts. These tests must be made at more 
than normal frequency, to avoid too high a flux density in the core, 
and also to reduce the power required for excitation. It has long 
been known that the breakdown voltage of solid materials was 
affected by the length of time of application of voltage. Likewise 


ITH the advent of transmission voltages in the 
magnitude of 220,000 volts, on grounded neutral 
three-phase systems, there has been an increased 
tendency to design the transformers with graded 
insulation, that is, with insulation to ground or between 
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Fig. 1—Time-VoLtaGE Puncture Curve at 60 Cycies 
1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard at 25 deg. cent. 


windings in proportion to the actual existing voltages 
between these parts. With this design, the 60-cycle 
high-potential test from the high-voltage windings to 
the other windings and core, based on twice the three- 
phase line voltage plus 1000 volts, becomes impossible 
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Fic. 2—Time-Vouttace Puncture Curve at 140 CyrcLes 
1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard at 25 deg. cent. 


and a substitute in the form of an overpotential test. by 
induced voltage is required. An overpotential test for 
such transformers frequently used by the Westinghouse 


Presented at the Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 4-8, 1924. 


failure is shown to be relatively unaffected by frequency. 


the frequency of the applied voltage is shown to affect the breakdown 
voltage for solid insulations, increase in the frequency resulting in a 
decreased breakdown voltage. The voltage required for creepage 
From the 
results of the tests made it is concluded that induced voltage tests on 
transformers with graded insulation at higher than normal fre- 
quencies should not have the test voltage reduced, but should have the 
duration of the test shortened to make the severity of the test com- 
parable to the test at 60 cycles on normally insulated transformers. 


Electric & Manufacturing Co. is 2.73 times the normal 
voltage above ground plus 1000 volts. This test 
requires the use of a frequency at least 2.73 times the 
normal frequency of the transformer, to keep the core 
density down to normal values. Therefore, it is seen 
that the insulation must be tested at higher than the 
normal frequency (60 cycles) used in the older high- 
potential tests. It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the relation of insulation breakdown to the 
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Fig. 3—Time-VottaGe Puncture CurvE at 220 CycLes 
1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard at 25 deg. cent. 
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Fig. 4—Timn-VoutaGge Puncture Curve at 350 Cycies 
1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard at 25 deg. cent. 


frequency of the impressed voltage as determined 
experimentally for some special cases. 


TYPES OF INSULATION FAILURE AND METHODS 
OF TESTING 


There are two possible divisions of failure under oil, 
one in which oil failure alone is considered, that is, 
where no solid material is punctured, and one in which 
there is puncture of solid material. These can still be 
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further sub-divided into oil jump or creepage over the 
surface of solid material and puncture of solid material 
alone or with oil ducts intervening between the sheets 
of solid material. The investigation, therefore, 
naturally divides itself into two parts, and the methods 
of testing used are divided in this manner. 
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Fig. 5—Timi-Vouttace Puncture Curve at 60 CycLes 
1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard at 75 deg. cent. 


EREAKDOWN VOLTAGE-KILOVOLTS 


Individual readings in the tests involving oil failure 
have a tendency to be erratic. In fact, this tendency is 
so pronounced that it was decided not to attempt to 
procure average values, but rather to determine the 
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Fic. 6—Timz-VoLtace Puncture Curve at 140 Cycies 
1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard at 75 deg. cent. 


maximum voltage which could be held a given length 
of time, for a considerable number of tests. To deter- 
mine this, five minutes was selected as a unit of time, 


_ and tests made, starting at a fairly high value and 
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Fig. 7—Timez-Voutace Puncture CurvrE at 220 Cycuis 
1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard at 75 deg. cent. 


decreasing the test voltage until the voltage was held 
four or five times for the desired length of. time, in 
succession, with no breaks. 

In making puncture tests where solid material was 
punctured, the effect of the duration of the test on the 
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breakdown voltage was studied to determine the basis 
for comparison between the different frequencies. 
The following method was in general used to procure 
the individual time-breakdown voltage curves. 
The field current leads of the generator supplying 
power were brought to the testing transformer 
regulating equipment, arranged so that the field 
current could be adjusted and the field circuit opened 
or closed. This permitted the most rapid application 
of voltage without surges by closing the generator 
field switch. The voltage corresponding to a given 
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Fig. 8—Time-VoOLTAGE PuncturE Curve at 350 Cycuzs 
1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard at 75 deg. cent. 


setting of the regulator was then determined by spark 
gap. This setting was left undisturbed and the voltage 
then applied to the test piece by closing the generator 
field switch. Settings up to the continuous voltage 


‘strength of the test piece were checked with the spark 


gap and test piece in parallel, and the readings corrected 
to suit, as some variation occurred due to the charging 
current of the test piece. In the individual readings 
the time was noted at which failure occurred from the 
time the generator field switch was closed. 
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Fic. 9—Time-VoLTaGeE PuncturRE Curve at 60 Cycizs 
AND 25 DEG. CENT. 


3 sheets oil-impregnated 1/8-in. fullerboard with alternate 1/8-in oil 
ducts. Tested horizontally 


In order that an idea of the times required for 
application of the voltage may be had, oscillograms 
showing the relation between the voltage, as it built up, 
and time. were taken. These indicate the following 
times for building up of voltage after the generator 
field switch was closed: 50,000 volts, 60 cycles, built 
up in 1 second; 40,000 volts, 140 cycles, built up in 
1.22 seconds; and 50,000 volts, 220 cycles, built up in 
0.5 seconds. The same machine was used for the 
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350-cycle tests as for the 220-cycle, and the time should 
be less for the 350 cycles than for the 220 cycles, since 
for the same voltage less field current is required. 
In the worst case, therefore, the data taken give the 
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10—Timz-VoutTaGe PuncturRE CurvE at 140 
CYCLES AND 25 DEG. CENT. 
3 sheets oil-impregnated, 1/8-in. fullerboard alternate 1/8-in. oil ducts. 
Tested horizontally. 
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times to within one or two seconds of time, except for 
certain tests on fullerboard at 60 cycles and in oil at 
75 deg. cent. In these, nearly four seconds elapsed, 
but it was believed that it did not greatly affect the 
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Fie. 11—Time-Vouttacre Puncture Curve at 220 
CYcLES AND 25 CENT. DEG. 


3 sheets oil-impregnated, 1/8-in. fullerboard with alternate 1/8-in. 
oilducts. Tested horizontally. 
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reading at one minute intervals of time, and hence 
these curves were not rechecked. 

The wave form in each case was of pure sine form 
for the 60-cycle and 140-cycle frequencies. It was 
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Fie. 12—Timn-Voutace Puncturn Curve at 350 
CYcLEes AND 25 DEG. CENT. 


3 sheets oil-impregnated 1/8-in. fullerboard with alternate 1/8-in. 
oilducts. Tested horizontally. 


impossible to make good oscillograms at 220 and 350 
cycles, but the wave form is believed to be satisfactory. 
At all events, due to the method of test calibrating 
against spark gap, these data are based on crest 
values of the wave. 
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CREEPAGE TESTS 


Creepage tests were made under oil, between elec- 
trodes on opposite sides of a barrier of four 1-in. 
oil-impregnated fullerboard sheets. The electrodes 
were located by gage 14 in. from the edge. The elec- 
trodes were of brass, 4 in. in diameter with 1% in. radius. 
The barriers were placed in a horizontal position. 

The individual readings of the tests at 60 cycles 
varied so much that it was decided not to try to find 
average times for a given voltage setting, but rather 
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13—Timz-VoLTace Puncture CurvE at 60 
CrcLes AND 75 DEG. CENT. 
3 sheets oil-impregnated 1/8-in. fullerboard with alternate 1/8-in. 
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Fig. ee eae Puncture Curve at 140 
CYCLES AND 75 DEG. CENT. 


3 sheets oil-impregnated 1/8-in. fullerboard with alternate 1/8-in. 
oil ducts. . Tested horizontally. 
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Fie. 15—Timr-VoutTace PuNncturE Curve at 220 
CYCLES AND 75 DEG. CENT. 


3 sheets oil-impregnated 1/8-in. fullerboard with alternate 1/8-in. 
oilducts. Tested horizontally. 


to find the maximum voltage which could be held 
fairly continuously (5 minutes) for a number of trials 
with no failures. An idea of the variation of these 
readings is shown by the following data: Voltage 
setting, 75 kv.; oil temperature, 25 deg. cent.; time 
of application, 1 min., 56 secs.; 1 min. 8 secs.; 3 sees.; 
4 1% secs.; 4 min. 41 secs.; 2 min. 1 sec.; 7 min., 
36 secs.; 8 secs. The above are the first eight of 
twenty-eight readings, of which the maximum was 
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13 min., 14 seconds, and the minimum, 3 seconds. 
Readings taken at 74 kv. were all of greater length of 
time than 15 minutes, no failures noted. 

A table of the results obtained at other temperatures 
and frequencies follows: 


TABULATION OF CREEPAGE DATA 
Voltage held without break in five minutes. 
4 in. diameter electrodes, 14 in. from edge of barrier composed 
of four \% in. fullerboard sheets, placed horizontally. 


Frequency 25 deg. Centigrade 75 deg. Centigrade 
60 cycles 74 Kilovolts 78 Kilovolts 
140 * 80 Ms 80 « 
220 “ 81 “ 81 “ 
Punetured solid 
3502 72 ¢ material 
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Fie. 16—Time-VoutaGe Puncrure Curve at 350 
CYCLES AND 75 DEG. CENT. 


3 sheets oil-impregnated 1/8-in. fullerboard with 1/8-in. oil ducts. 
Tested horizontally. 
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Did not break 
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Fig. 17—Ti1me-Voittace Puncture Curve at 60 


CyYcLES AND 25 DEG. CENT. 


2 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard separated by 3/8-in. oil 
duct. Tested horizontally. 


VARIATION OF BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE OF 
BARRIERS UNDER OIL 


A number of different conditions were investigated, 
at two temperatures, 25 deg. cent. and 75 deg. cent. 
These were, puncture voltage of 14-in. thick fullerboard, 
puncture voltage of three sheets of 14-in. fullerboard 
separated by in. thick spacers, giving %%-in. 
puncture distance, and puncture voltage of two sheets 
of 1%-in. thick fullerboard, separated by 3¢-in. thick 
spacers, giving 5,-in. puncture distance also. The 
barriers were placed horizontally except for a special 
test which is reported later. All fullerboard was 
vacuum-dried and oil-impregnated. 

The method of test has been described previously. 
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These data will be reported in the same order as 
described above, and the typical curve shapes shown 
for the relation between time and breakdown voltage 
for any frequency. The electrodes used were four inch 
diameter brass disks, with one-half inch radius. 

Curves of the original data for all the different 
tests are shown, in curves 1 to 24. It will be seen that 
the curves are of similar shape, but it is not believed 
that they are sufficiently so that a representative curve 
can be drawn. 

From these data the relative times can be derived 
for a given voltage to cause failure at the different 
frequencies. A tabulation of these results, based on a 
voltage sufficient to cause failure at the end of one 
minute at 60 cycles, follows: 


Tests on 4-in. fullerboard. 
Fullerboard placed horizontally in tank. 
Curves 1 to 8 inclusive. 


Breakdown 
Voltage 60 cycles 140 cycles 220 cycles 350 cycles 
Times for breakdown at 25 deg. cent. 
48,000 1 min. 50 sees. 34 sees. 20 sees. 
Times for breakdown at 75 deg. cent. 
41,000 1 min. 30 secs. 16 sees. 7 sees. 


Tests on Barriers 
Three 1-in. thick fullerboard plus two )4-in. 
Oil ducts, alternating fullerboard and oil. 
Tested horizontally.* 
Curves 9 tol6, inclusive. 


Breakdown 
Voltage 60 eyeles 140 cycles 220 cycles 350 cycles 
Times for breakdown at 25 deg. cent. 
149,000 1 min. 20 secs. Inst. Inst. 
Times for breakdown at 75 deg. cent. 
141,000 1 min. 12 sees. Inst. Inst. 
Tests on Barriers, 
Two )4-in. fullerboard plus one %% in. 
Oil duct between fullerboard sheets. Tested 
horizontally, Curves 17 to 24. 
Breakdown 
Voltage 60 eycles 140 cycles 220 cocles 350 cycles 
Times for breakdown, 25 deg. cent. 
102,000 1 min. 42 secs. 18 sees. 14 sees. 
Times for breakdown, 75 deg. cent. 
106,000 1 min. 50 sees. 14 secs. Inst. 


APPLICATION OF DATA TO TESTS 
ON APPARATUS 


From the above data, testing apparatus at higher 
frequencies increases the severity of the test rapidly. 
The principal reason for the adoption of the trans- 


*1. The tests at 25 deg. cent. at 60 cycles and 350 cycles, were 
also made with the barriers and oil duets vertical. It was felt 
that some increase might result due to freer oil circulation, and 
it was indeed noted that the shapes of the curves were more nearly 
the same, and that they were higher than those where the bar- 
riers were horizontal. See eurve 25 for comparison with curves 
9 and 12. The horizontal tests were made as illustrating worst 
possible conditions. 
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former with graded insulation is to reduce the amount of 
insulation required, and if it is found necessary to 
increase parts of the insulation, merely to meet tests, 
over that required for the normally insulated trans- 
former tested at the lower frequency of 60 cycles, its 
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Fig. 18—Timn-Vottrace Puncture Curve at 140 
CyYcLes AND 25 DEG. CENT. 


2 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard separated by 3 8/in. oil 
duct. Tested horizontally. 
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Fia. 19—Time-Voutace Puncture Curve At 220 
CYCLES AND 25 DEG. CENT. 


2 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard separated by 3/8-in. oil 
duct. Tested horizontally. 
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advantage is to some extent at least lost. For this 
reason the designer is interested to determine what 
insulation test, if any, would test such apparatus to the 
same severity as if it could be tested at 60 cycles. 
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Referring to the results of the creepage data, it 
would appear that failures due to creepage are not 
greatly affected by frequency. Thisis more or less to be 
expected, for the following reasons: Creepage break- 
down, in the absence of foreign conducting material, is 
probably largely a question of oil failure. For fluids it 
would also be expected that frequency would not result 
in quite as large a decrease in the breakdown voltage as 
for solid material, due to the relative absence of the effect 
of heat. For air, indeed, the effect of frequency is very 
slight. Therefore no decrease in the actual voltage 
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Fig. 20—Time-Vo.ttace Puncture Curve aT 350 
CyYcLEs AND 25 DEG. CENT. 


2 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard separated by 3/8-in. oil 
duct. Tested horizontally. 
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Fig. 21—Timn-VoLttacr PuncturE CurRvVE aT 60 
CYCLES AND 75 DEG. CENT. 
2 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard separated by 3/8-in. oil 


duct. Tested horizontally. 


applied for test would be desirable. On the other hand, 
the effect of time is not as great for this type of break- 
down. Down to the point at which the applied voltage 
could be held permanently, the tests were erratic, but 
the point at which it would hold this voltage appeared 
to be quite definite. Very slightly above the critical 
voltage tests of relatively very short time might be 
obtained. It would be recommended, therefore, that 
for any test at over 60 cycles contemplated to equal the 
severity of a 60-cycle, one minute test, that no decrease 
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in the testing voltage be made, but rather that the 
duration be decreased to provide for decreased puncture 
strength of the solid material. 

At some places in a transformer insulation failure 
would involve the puncturing of fullerboard entirely, 
at others only a portion of fullerboard and oil in series. 
Observation of the puncture curves would indicate that 
variations occur with the different percentages of fuller- 
board which are impossible to reconcile into any kind of 
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Fig. 22—Time-Vottace Puncrure Curve at 140 
CyYcLEs AND 75 DEG. CENT. 
2 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard separated by 3/8-in. oil 
duct. Tested horizontally. 
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Fic. 23—Time-Voutace Puncture Curve at 220 
CrcLEs AND 75 DEG. CENT. 


2 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard separated by 3/8-in. oil 
duct. Tested horizontally. 
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Fig. 24—Timn-Vouttace Puncture CuRVE aT 350 
CycLES AND 75 DEG. CENT. 


2 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard, separated by 3/8-in. oil 
duct. Tested horizontally. 


average or representative data. Possible reasons for 
these variations are as follows: For the 1-in. fuller- 
board it is possible that the electrodes, of brass, 
reduced the heating of the fullerboard due to its large 
thermal capacity. This possibly would increase the 
duration of time for a given breakdown voltage and 
make it longer in the case of the higher frequencies than 
for the other combinations as tabulated above. For 
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the barriers with the three sheets of fullerboard it is 
apparent that the higher frequency tests are very 
severe. For the barriers with two sheets, the conditions 
are less severe. This might be expected, since if oil is 
the less affected by frequency, the less the percentage of 
fullerboard in a given distance, the less the breakdown 
voltage should be affected by frequency. 
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q@. 25—Time-VoLttTacGe Curve at 60 anv 350 
CrcLes 25 DEG. CENT. 
3 sheets 1/8-in. oil-impregnated fullerboard with alternate 
oil ducts. Tested vertically.. 
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In an actual transformer, for the higher voltages, a 
large proportion of its insulation between windings is 
of less than fifty per cent fullerboard. It is believed 
that forty per cent is a fair average of the minimum 
amount between the windings. From the point of view 
of making the test on the part least affected by fre- 
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quency sufficiently severe, it would seem that the 
condition represented by the two sheets of fullerboard 
should be chosen. Accordingly it would be logical that 
the test voltage should be its normal value and that its 
duration should be decreased in line with the results of 
the tests, using the lower percentage of fullerboard. 
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Fig. 26 shows points plotted between frequency 
and time, based on the voltage for puncture in one 
minute at 60 cycles, for both 25 deg. cent. and 75 deg. 
cent. These points, being values read from other 
curves whose individual accuracy may not be over 
5 per cent, do not permit drawing a very accurate 
curve. ‘The curve shown is fairly representative of 
conditionsat both 25 deg.and 75 deg. cent., it is believed. 
It is perhaps slightly favorable to the apparatus at 
frequencies up to 150 or 160 cycles, but is decidedly 
unfavorable at frequencies much over 200 cycles, since 
apparatus is tested while hot, and the data show the 
higher frequencies, at 75 deg. cent. to be very severe. 

From Fig. 26 the table which follows might then be 
proposed, for the application of induced test voltages, 
at higher than 60 cycles. The times are given for 164 
and 208 cycles, since these are frequencies which are 
approximate multiples of test voltages required by the 
Standardization Rules of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. The times given for the higher 
frequencies would require that extra insulation be 
given to the transformer above that needed if it could 
be tested at 60 cycles, but this is done to provide for 
the larger units, which may require testing at these 
frequencies to reduce the power required for testing. 


Duration of Equivalent Induced Voltage Tests at Various 
Frequencies 


Frequency Time of Application 
60 cycles 60 seconds 
120 eycles 44 seconds 
164 eyeles (2.73 x 60) 33 seconds 
208 cycles (3.46 x 60) 26 seconds 
240 cycles 21 seconds 
360 cycles 11 seconds 
400 cycles 10 seconds 
Discussion 


EFFECT OF TIME AND FREQUENCY ON INSULATION 
TESTS OF TRANSFORMERS® (MontsINGmER) 
and 


INSULATION TESTS OF TRANSFORMERS AS _ IN- 


FLUENCED BY TIME AND FREQUENCY? (Voge ) 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Fepruary 7, 1924 
Vladimir Karapetoff: For several years previous 
to his death, Dr. Steinmetz talked from time to time 


about third-celass conductors and pyroelectric effects, and I often 
asked myself, why this interest in the third-class conductors. 
I did not see the point until the appearance of his paper in the 
“ Electrical World,‘ giving the so-called pyroelectric theory 
of breakdown of insulation. At the same time, but independently 
from Dr. Steinmetz, Dr. K. Willy Wagnerin Germany was working 
on the same subject. He came to this country on a visit in 1922 
and read a paper (printed in the 1922 A. I. E. E. Transac- 
TIONS) which for a long time will remain a classic on the subject. 
In other words, where Dr. Steinmetz only had time to go into 
the theory qualitatively, Dr. Wagner also gave us at least a 
beginning of a mathematical theory of the breakdown of solid 
dielectric. 

The principle underlying this theory is as follows: Let there 
be a layer of solid dielectric between two metal electrodes and 
let this layer be subjected to a d-c. voltage. Let us also assume 
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that somewhere in this dielectric there is a weak filament (or a 
succession of weak spots which later form a weak filament) 
along which a breakdown takes place. According to the pyro- 
electric theory, not only the whole dielectric has a negative 
temperature-resistance coefficient (which we know only too 
well to be true), but this weak filament in particular has a very 
marked negative temperature coefficient, so that the condue- 
tivity of this filament or thread increases as the temperature 
goes up. In this you see immediately an element of instability, 
which should lead to a breakdown. Being a weaker filament, 
in the sense of having initially a somewhat higher conduetivity 
than the rest of the material, this filament conducts in pro- 
portion more current than the rest of the sheet and conse- 
quently becomes warmer than the rest. But, by supposition, 
when it becomes warmer, its conductivity increases; therefore, 
it begins to draw more current. Its conductivity again goes up, 
and so forth. Thus, naturally, a conductor of this kind, applied 
at a source of sufficient high potential, must ultimately take an 
infinitely great current. Before it does so, the material is 
carbonized, or otherwise changes, and we have a breakdown. 
In other words, according to both Dr. Wagner and Dr. Stein- 
metz, we have here a pure thermal or pyroelectric effect. There 
is no mysterious “breakdown,” no critical voltage in that sense; 
it is simply a matter of heating a filament to a point where it 


’ becomes a piece of carbon. 


Now, if that be so, then by using a souree of constant current 
rather than a constant voltage, we should be able to go beyond 
the ‘limit’? and yet not break a sample down. Dr. Wagner 
used wooden blocks for electrodes, with fibers in the direction 
of the current. Dr. Steinmetz used a Nernst filament, that is, 
a piece of material of very marked negative temperature coeffi- 
cient. They both proved that you can go beyond the critical 
value of the current, but because there isn’t enough voltage 
to cause an infinite current the material can be cooled again 
and it will be just as good as before, showing that there is no 
“electric breakdown” but only a thermal effect. 


Perhaps it is a one-sided theory; perhaps the theory is only 
partly true; perhaps there are other factors to be considered. 
But if this theory be true at least in part, certain mathematical 
relations follow immediately. You can write a differential 
equation between the applied voltage and the temperature, 
and this equation, integrated, gives a function which a material 
ought to obey. Dr. Wagner uses three different conduction 
functions to start with, and carries his computations through, 
correctly stating that we haven’t enough experimental evidence 
as yet to decide which of the three functions is the best. We 
at Cornell took still another function and also carried the 
mathematical deductions through to show that there are also 
other possibilities and that the prroelemey theory is very 
elastic in its very foundation. 


The papers under discussion inharectad me greatly as offering 
new material for a confirmation or a modification of the pyro- 
electric theory. Dr. Wagner has computed the theoretical 
effect of the frequency upon the breakdown, and also the effect 
of the time of application. No matter which of his three fune- 
tions he takes, the effect of the frequency is linear. If you plot 
the breakdown voltage against the frequency as abscissa, 
you obtain a slanted straight line because as the frequency 
inereases, the dielectric loss also increases. It heats the slab 
and thus prevents more heat from being radiated from the 
filament sidewise. 


Referring first to Figure 16 in Mr. Montsinger’s paper, he 
obtains a straight line when he plots his voltage, not to cycles 
but to log. of 1 over eyeles. This being a straight line, plotting 
it to the frequency would give a curve of the shape of a hyper- 
bola. So I thought at first that Wagner’s theory was inadequate 
in this case. However, you will notice that the point corre- 
sponding to 25 cycles is rather uncertain, and it is the 25-cycle 
point that makes the curve go up so much. By changing it a 
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little, we can get a much closer approximation to a straight line. 
If we take the data given in Fig. 15 (I selected the data for four 
layers) and replot them to frequency, we obtain an almost straight 
line, except for 25 eyeles.. Taking, furthermore, the first page 
of Mr. Vogel’s paper and combining the ultimate voltages there 
for different frequencies, I also get practically a straight line. 
So that on the whole, I see in the new data a confirmation rather 
than a contradiction of Wagner’s theory. I hope that from 
now on we shall not only multiply experimental data, but also 
analyse them so as to see whether they confirm or contradict 
the pyroelectric theory. 


Everett S. Lee: Here we have an example of two investi- 
gations, made in different places by different men, both to 
answer the same question, and although they got together, I 
take it, before they started to make their tests, I am quite sure 
that they viewed their conclusions in finality before getting 
together, and if you will read both papers and go through them 
very carefully, you will note that they are remarkably consistent 
for this kind of work. One reason is because of the fact that the 
tests were taken under essentially the same conditions. 


In that regard I would eall to your attention the fact that at 
the present time the American Society for Testing Materials is 
doing quite a bit of work to try to standardize tests on electrical 
insulating materials. That is of interest to all of you, and if you 
will place yourself in the position of the man who has to make 
those tests and go to the standards of our own Institute to try 
to find out how those tests should be made, or what time should 
be used in making the tests, ete., you will find nothing there. 
In other words, it is a branch of the art that has not been taken 
up and put in the standards of our Institute. So that the Ameri- 
ean Society for Testing Materials is doing that work, and a 
considerable amount of the information that Mr. Montsinger 
and Mr. Vogel compiled has been used in allowing us, in turn, 
to standardize work requiring the determination of the dielectrie 
strength of insulating materials. 


I eall your attention particularly to the fact that the curve 
between dielectric strength and time of voltage application is 
not a straight line and that tests made for dielectric strength of 
insulating materials, where the value of time may be low, may 
bring you on such a portion of the curve that a small difference 
in time will mean a large difference in dielectric strength; so that 
if an observer in New York compares some data with an observer 
some miles distant, those two observers may find that they have 
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different results if they have not taken this into account. So I 
feel that in these two papers we have been helped considerably in 
that phase of the work. 

Regarding Professor Karapetoft’s discussion, we too noted, 
as he brought out, a tendency for that curve to bend upward at 
the lower frequencies, and I might state that Dr. Steinmetz had 
in mind making tests very carefully in the range of 25 cycles 
down to zero, and that portion of the work which he was carrying 
on is being continued, and we hope that it will throw additional 
light upon this particular phase of the question. 

I hope that all of you have taken occasion to read the article 
entitled, “High Voltage Insulation,’ by Dr. Steinmetz and 
Mr. J. LeRoy Hayden, which appeared in the January issue of 
the JourNnAtL, because that paper summarizes practically in toto 
the results of the work which Dr. Steinmetz had carried on in 
the last few years in his investigation of the mechanism of 
breakdown of insulating materials. 


V. M. Montsinger: Iam very glad to have Professor Kara- 
petoff discuss this question from the pyro-electrie theory stand- 
point. I have read very earefully both Dr. Wagner’s and Dr. 
Steinmetz’ articles on the pyro-olectric theory of failure of insu- 
lation. Space, however, did not permit of making comparisons 
between my results and the formulas given by Dr. Wagner in the 
way it should be done. Furthermore, additional data on the 
strength at the lower frequencies, that is, from about 25 cycles 
down to 0 cycles (direet current) are needed before drawing any 
definite conclusions as to whether the data substantiates or re- 
futes Dr. Wagner’s formula which shows that the strength is a 
linear function of the frequency. From what tests I have made 
and according to Mr. Vogel’s tests made on single sheets of press- 
board (fullerboard) the linear function does not seem to hold very 
well. For example, taking the data from Mr. Vogel’s curves, 
Figs. 1 to 8 inelusive, covering tests made at 60, 140, 220 and 350 
cycles and at 25 deg. and 75 deg. cent. and plotting the 20-sec. 
kv. values (which points appear to be the most reliable) against 
the reciprocal of the frequencies, we get practically straight lines 
on log-log paper, the slopes of the lines being 0.146 at 25 deg. cent. 
and 0.136 at 75 deg. cent. The average slope of the two lines 
is approximately 0.141 as against the value of 0.137 which I 
obtained. From the available data, the indications are that the 
dielectric strength of solid insulation is not strictly a linear fune- 
tion of the frequency. Further work along this line is being done 
and it is hoped that enough additional data can be secured to 
settle this point one way or another. 


Short Circuits of Alternating-Current Generators 


BY C. M. 


LAFFOON 


Power Engineering Dept., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


Review of the Subject.—/n this paper, the author presents a 
physical conception and simple non-mathematical analysis of the short- 
circuit phenomena of alternating-current generators. Formulas are 
developed for the maximum instantaneous values of the armature 
and field short-circuit currents delivered by both single and poly- 


HE physical phenomena resulting from the short 
We circuit of alternating-current generators are be- 
coming more or less familiar to the interested 
electrical designing, and operating engineers. In a 
general way, it is also well known that the normal flux 
interlinkages, currents, and induced voltages which are 
inherently associated with the magnetic and electric 
circuits of an alternator are thrown into a state of un- 
stable equilibrium when the alternator is suddenly 
short-circuited at or near its terminals. 

Oscillograph records of the armature current de- 
livered by an alternating-current generator under short- 
circuit conditions show that it reaches a maximum peak 
value, either during, or at the end of the first half-cycle 
of the current wave. The peak values of the successive 
waves gradually decrease in amplitude until a constant 
or sustained value is reached, usually at the end of two 
or three seconds. Moreover, if several oscillograms are 
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Fie. 1—Suort-Circuit Test on 6250-Ky-a. TurBo-ALTERNATOR 


60 cycles, 3600 rev. per min., 6600 volts per phase. Star-connected 
Oscillogram shows current in three phases, 100 per cent voltages. 


taken at random, under the same apparent initial con- 
ditions, the armature current waves may be either 
totally, or partially displaced with respect to a zero 
reference axis during a short time interval immediately 
following the short circuit. The displacement of the 
wave is a maximum during the first cycle and then 
rapidly decreases to zero, so that the wave is, as a rule, 
approximately symmetrical by the end of the first half 
second. Similar oscillographic records of the field 
current show that it also rises in peaks to values several 
times normal, immediately after short circuit, and then 
the pulsations decrease in amplitude and are either 
completely damped out or reach a permanent value, 
depending on the kind of short circuit, 7. e., whether it 
is a polyphase or a single-phase short circuit. 

Fig. 1 shows an oscillogram of the armature currents 
delivered by a three-phase a-c. generator under short- 
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phase generators, which are equinped with and without damper 
windings. 

A similar analysis covering the rate of decay and the sustained 
values of the short-cirewit currents will be presented in the near 
future. 


circuit conditions. The amount of displacement of 
the current waves, the maximum value of the currents, 
the rate of decrease of the peak values, and the time 
required for the waves to become symmetrical are all 
different for each phase of the generator winding. 
Fig. 2 is an oscillogram of the field current that flows 
when a three-phase alternator is suddenly short-cir- 
cuited. The pulsations which are of line frequency are 
quickly damped out and the excess direct current 
gradually decreases to zero value. Figs. 3 and 4 
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Fic. 14—Suort-Circuir Test on 6250-Kv-a. TuRBO- 
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60 cycles, 3600 rey. per min., 6600 volts per phase. Star-connected 
Oscillogram shows current in three phases, 75 per cent voltage. 


show oscillograms of the armature and field currents 
that flow when -a single-phase generator, without a 
damper winding, is short-circuited. In this case the 
pulsations in the field current which are of double- 
frequency decrease in amplitude until a constant value 
is reached, but do not totally disappear. 

From the practical standpoint, the most important 
phases of the short-circuit phenomena of a-c. generators 
are: 
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”' Voltage 4-5 32,600 Volts per inch 
Field Current,3580 Amperes per inch 


Fic. 2—SxHort-Circuit Test TurBo-GENERATOR 
E 12,500 kv-a., 13,200 volts, 60 cycles, 3-phase, 1800 rev. per min. 


(a) the maximum peak values of the armature and 
field currents that are reached during the first half- 
cycle after the short circuit occurs: 

(b) the rate of decrease of the peak and r.m.s. 
values of the current waves for the armature and field 
circuits; and 

(c) the final or sustained values of the armature 
current. 

The maximum peak values of the armature and field 
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currents are especially important for they impose the 
maximum torque on the rotor shaft; the maximum 
force between the armature conductors of different 
phase groups; and the maximum force between the end 
turns of the armature and field windings. The rate of 
decay of the r.m.s. values of the current determines 
the amount of energy the auxiliary control apparatus 
and circuit breakers must absorb before the short 
circuit is removed, and the successive peak values 
determines the duty imposed on the circuit breakers 
in removing the short circuit. The final or sustained 
values of the armature current determines the heating 
and consequently, the temperature rise of the armature 
winding in case the circuit breakers fail to function or 
the short circuit occurs between the generator and the 
circuit breakers. 

Of the considerable number of articles which have 
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Field Current,245 Amperes per inch 
Voltage across Shorted Phase, 8350 Volts per inch 


Short-Circuit Current, $420 Amperes per inch 


Fig. 3—SuHort-Circurir Test on 6250 xv-a. TurRBo- 
GENERATOR 
60 cycles, 3600 rev. per min., 6600 volts per phase, single-phase test, 
voltage across short-circuited phase, current in single-phase test, voltage 
across short-circuited phase, current in short-circuited phase, and field 
current. 50 per cent voltage. 


Field Current, 530 Amperes per inch 


Current in Shorted Phase, 9420 Amperes per inch 


Fie. 3a—Suort-Circvuir Test on 6250-xKv-a. TurRBO 
ALTERNATOR 


60 cycles, 3600 rev. per min., 6600 volts per phase, star-connected,cur- 
rent in short-circuited phases, field current and voltage across open phase. * 
75 per cent voltage. 


been written to explain the short-circuit phenomena of 
a-c. generators, the most noted and classic is the analysis 
presented by Dr. P. Boucherot in 1912.!_ However, in 
this case as well as in most of the others the mathe- 
matical considerations have predominated and the 
interpretation and results can not be effectively grasped 
by a large number of engineers who are not familiar 
with the mathematics involved. In view of this fact, 
it is the purpose of the writer in this discussion to pre- 
sent the physical conception and analysis of the short- 
circuit phenomena of a-c. generators in a simple manner 
so that it can be analyzed by the average interested 
engineer. Nothing but the simplest mathematics will 


1. Note: Since the present paper was written, another 
noteworthy paper on the short circuit of a-c. generators was 
presented by Mr. R. E. Doherty in June, 1923. (See JourRNAL 
A.1.E. E., Oct. 1923). 
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be used in establishing the current and voltage relations. 
The simplest type of a-c. generator will be considered 
first, and later modifications will be made to cover actual 
practical machines. 


FUNDAMENTAL FLUX RELATIONS FOR A SINGLE-PHASE 
GENERATOR 


In the simple type of single-phase generator shown 
in Fig. 5, the stationary and rotating elements are both 
considered to be perfectly laminated and to have infinite 
permeability. The stationary element is provided with 


Current in Shorted Phase, 9420 Amperes per inch 


Fig. 4—SuHort-Circuir Test on TurBo-ALTERNATOR, 
6250 Ky-A. 


60 cycles, 3600 rev. per min., 6600 volts per phase. Single-phase test. 
Current and voltage in short-circuited phase and field current. 75 per 
cent voltage. 


an armature winding, A A,, which is uniformly dis- 
tributed over a portion of the armature periphery 
and has N, turns, all of which are connected in series. 
The salient pole rotor has a field winding, P P,, of N; 
turns connected in series. When a direct current, J,, 
flows in the field circuit a total magnetic flux, J,, 1, is 
produced which interlinks these windings as shown by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 5. In the above expression, 
the symbol, ¢:, is defined as the total flux produced by 
the field circuit when one ampere flows init. This total 
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field flux, #1, per ampere, consists of two parts; @ mia, 
which interlinks the armature circuit as well as the field 
circuit and ¢;, which interlinks only the field circuit. 
When one ampere flows in the field circuit, its total flux 
interlinkages are K, N; ¢1, where N, is the number of 
turns and the factor K;, is introduced on account of the 
fact that the total flux does not interlink all of the field 
turns. This product is usually designated by the sym- 
bol, Z, and is defined as the total self-inductance or 
coefficient of self-induction of the field winding. Ina 
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similar manner the quantity, £; = kit Ni di, is defined 
as the coefficient of leakage self-induction of the field 
circuit. Similarly, the flux interlinkages of the arma- 
ture circuit due to one ampere flowing in the field cir- 
cuit are equal to, Kinia Na mia, Which is defined as the 
coefficient of mutual induction between the armature 
and field circuits and is represented by the symbol, mq. 


COEFFICIENT OF LEAKAGE SELF INDUCTION 
DIFFERENT ROTOR POSITIONS 


WITH 


By referring to Fig. 5, it is evident that none of the 
field flux interlinks the armature winding, when the 
axis of the field winding is at right angles to the axis of 
the armature winding, and the coefficient of leakage 
self-induction of the field winding is equal to its coeffi- 
cient of total self-induction. When the axis of the two 
windings coincide, the coefficient of leakage self-induc- 
tion is a minimum. Since these two rotor positions are 
displaced 90 degrees, it is obvious that the leakage induc- 
tion coefficient of the field winding varies between maxi- 
mum and minimum values at double frequency for the 
different rotor positions. This variation of the coeffi- 
cient of leakage self-induction for the different rotor 
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positions is shown by the double frequency curve in 
Fig. 6. 


COEFFICIENT OF MUTUAL INDUCTION WITH DIFFERENT 


Rotor POSITIONS 


The shape of the field pole projections is such that the 
density of the field flux which crosses the air gap and 
enters the stator core varies approximately as a sine 
law around the periphery of the armature. Since the 
field flux is carried mechanically around the stator core 
when the rotor is driven at a given speed, the flux inter- 
linkages of the armature circuit per ampere in the field 
circuit vary between maximum and minimum values 
at the same or synchronous frequency. With the rotor 
in the angular position shown in Fig. 5, the mutual flux 
interlinkages of the armature circuit are a maximum. 
And 90 degrees later, when the field winding is at right 
angles to the armature winding none of the field flux 
interlinks the armature winding and its coefficient of 
mutual induction is zero. When the rotor is in the 180 
degree position, the flux interlinkages of the armature 
winding are the same in magnitude as in Fig. 5, but the 
flux lines link the circuit in the reverse direction. Since 
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the distribution of the field flux is sinusoidal with respect 
to the armature periphery, the actual value of the 
mutual induction coefficient will follow a cosine law 
as shown by curve 2 in Fig. 7. 

Using a similar system of notation, the corresponding 
induction coefficients of the armature circuit can be 
written and defined as follows: 

L. = K. Naa, coefficient of total self-induction of 
the armature circuit. 

La = Kia Na bia, coefficient of leakage self-induction 
of the armature circuit. 


> 
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Mar = Kinai Ni mai, coefficient of mutual induction 
of the armature and field circuits. 

The coefficient of total self-induction of the armature 
circuit is not constant for all rotor positions on account 
of the salient pole construction of the rotor. The 
leakage induction coefficient of the armature circuit 
varies between maximum and minimum values accord- 
ing to the same general law as for the similar coefficient 
of the field circuit. The relation between the total and 
leakage induction coefficients of the armature circuit 
is shown by the curves in Fig. 8. 

It is well known from the laws of physics that the 
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mutual induction coefficient of two inductively coupled 
circuits is the same for either circuit with respect to 
the other; that is, in the case under consideration, 
Mai = Mas and KniaNa@mia=KmaiN1 Davars Under this 
condition the curve in Fig. 7 shows the variation of 
the mutual induction coefficient of either the field cir- 
cuit with respect to the armature circuit or the armature 
circuit with respect to the field circuit for any angular 
position of the rotor. 

_ If the induction and resistance coefficients of the 
circuits are known, the magnitude of the currents can 
be readily determined for both stable and transient 
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conditions when the voltage or flux relations are known. 
However, under transient short-circuit conditions a 
better physical conception and simpler analysis of the 
flux and currents during the first half cycle after the 
short circuit occurs can be had by assuming the arma- 
ture and field circuits, both, to have zero resistance. 
Under this assumption, the instantaneous values of the 
short-circuit currents for the different circuits can be 
easily obtained. by applying Lenz’s fundamental law 
which can be stated as follows: 

“Tf a closed electric circuit has a given number of 
flux lines interlinking it, any change or variation in the 
number of flux interlinkages will cause a current of 
sufficient magnitude to flow in the circuit in such 
direction that the initial flux interlinkages of the circuit 
are maintained constant.” 


MAXIMUM INSTANTANEOUS VALUE OF SHORT-CIRCUIT 
CURRENT 


Single-Phase Generator Without Damper Winding. If 
the armature circuit of the single-phase generator is 
suddenly short-circuited at the instant the axis of the 
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circuit and the total change of its flux interlinkages are 
I,, M,.. At this instant the leakage and total self- 
induction coefficients of the armature circuit are one 
and the same as shown by Fig. 8. Consequently, the 
current, 7,., that flows in the armature circuit must be 
such that its total flux interlinkages are equal to the 
change in its initial flux interlinkages. 


That is, 
ta Lia ae oes =? Vill he, or 
i bes Miz 11 Mia 
a = ) +E: La (1) 
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field winding coincides with the axis of the armature 
winding, as shown in Fig. 5, the initial flux interlinkages 
which must be maintained constant, are J, Li, and 
I, M,,, respectively for the two circuits. At an instant 
later, when the rotor has turned through a small angle 
a the initial flux interlinkages of the armature circuit 
are decreased. Consequently, a current will flow in 
this winding tending to supply the decreased amount 
of flux interlinkages. However, when a current flows 
in the armature circuit it not only produces a flux inter- 
linkage with itself, but also adds additional flux inter- 
linkages to the field circuit. These additional flux 
interlinkages of the field circuit will in turn tend to be 
neutralized by an opposing flux set up by a secondary 
current in the field circuit. At any instant the currents 
in the two circuits must be of such magnitude that the 
resultant flux interlinkages of each circuit due to the 
combined action of all currents are the same as at the 
instant that the short circuit occurred. 

When the rotor is in the angular position shown in 
Fig. 9, none of the field flux interlinks the armature 
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At this instant, there is no current flowing in the field 
circuit except the normal exciting current, J;. 

When the rotor has turned through 180 degrees as 
shown in Fig. 10A, the interlinkages of the armature 
circuit due to the exciting current, J,, in the field circuit 
are the same as at the instant of short circuit but inter- 
link it in the reverse direction. Hence, the total change 
in the normal field flux interlinking the armature circuit 
is from I, M,, to — 1, My, or 211; Mia. The current, 
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i,, that flows in the armature circuit produces a total 
flux interlinkage, 7, L,, with itself. This total flux 
interlinkage consists of the leakage flux interlinkages, 
i, &,, and the flux interlinkages 7, M, due to the mutual 
flux as shown in Fig. 10B. The corresponding flux 
interlinkages of the field circuit, due to the normal 
flux are, 7, M.;. Since the interlinkages of the field 
circuit must be maintained at a constant value J, Lh, 
the flux interlinkages of the field circuit due toits second- 
ary current, 7,, must be equal to the mutual flux inter- 
linkages from the armature circuit. 
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For the purpose of analysis, the flux interlinkages 
?. M.:, of the field circuit due to the armature current 
can be separated into the two components, K’i, M1, 
and (1— K’)i, M.:, where K’ is a constant for this 
particular rotor position. In a like manner, the flux 
interlmkages of the armature circuit due to its own 
mutual flux can be divided into two components, 
K"1,M,, and (1— K")i,M,. Fig. 11 shows the 
components of the flux interlinkages of both circuits 
due to the currents, 7, and 7;, on the basis that the 
resultant flux interlinkage of each circuit is the same 
as at the instant of short circuit. (The flux inter- 
linkages due to the normal field current are not shown 
for the sake of clearness.) 

From Fig. 11 the following flux interlinkage relations 
for the field circuit are evident. 


1, M,,. = —1.M.: (1— K’) (3) 

Hf: =—i,M.K’ (4) 
Therefore, 

Mi, +72; = —1,.M,: (1— K’)—i,M.i1K’, or 

bl, =—1.Ma (5) 


That is, the total flux interlinkages of the field circuit 
due to the current, 7;, are equal to and neutralized 
by the total mutual component of the armature flux 
interlinkages, consequently the only flux interlinkages 
of the field circuit are J, L, which are the same as the 
initial value. 
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From Fig. 11 the following flux interlinkage relations 
must be satisfied for the armature circuit at this angular 
position, 

i, M, (1— K") 
1,.M,K" +%1,L,4 = 


1, Mia (6) 
resultant flux interlinkages 
for the armature circuit (7) 


Since the resultant flux interlinkages of the armature 
circuit must be equal in magnitude to the total change 
in its initial flux interlinkages. 


4,M2zh’ + %, So = 2 ly Ma, (8) 


In other words, the magnitude of the armature current 
must be such that its leakage flux interlinkages plus the 
leakage fiux interlinkages of the field circuit (expressed 
in terms of the armature circuit constants) due to the 
proportional secondary current, 7;, equals the total 
change in the initial flux interlinkages of the armature 
circuit. It is usually more convenient to express the 
sum of the leakage flux interlinkages of the two circuits 
in terms of an equivalent leakage flux interlinkage of the 
armature circuit alone. Substituting the value of 2 
from equation (2) in equation (6) gives 


2 
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But 8, = f= (10) 
Substituting the values of K” and £, in equation (8) 
gives 


K’ =] 


(9) 


Oe (La = M 32/1) =: 2: q; Mi, or 
d Zz I; M,, 
Tes = M,2/Li 
And from equation (2) 
11 = = M,,/In, or, 
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The quantity, L. — M,,?/In, is defined as the coef- 
ficient of the equivalent leakage induction of the 
armature circuit when the angular position of the 
rotor is such that the axes of the two windings coin- 
cide. The value of this coefficient of equivalent 
leakage self-induction of the armature circuit can be 
determined for any other angular position of the rotor 
from the curves in Figs. 7 and 8 and plotted as shown 
by curve 3 in Fig. 12. Then the instantaneous values 
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of the armature and field currents, can be determined 
from the curve in Fig. 7 and curve 8 in Fig. 12. Figs. 
13 and 14 show the approximate wave form of the 
armature and field currents during the first cycle when 
the short circuit occurs at the instant the axis of the 
field winding coincides with the axis of the armature 
winding. 

It is evident from Figs. 13 and 14 that both armature 
and field currents reach maximum values at the end 
of the first half-cycle when the short circuit occurs at 
the instant the armature winding interlinks the maxi- 
muin field flux. Under these conditions the armature 
current wave is also totally displaced from the zero 
reference axis. The maximum value of the armature 
current under these short circuit conditions, is the 
maximum possible value that the generator will 
deliver with the given excitation, for under this condi- 
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tion the total flux change (due to rotation) has a 
maximum value and the coefficient of equivalent 
leakage induction of the armature circuit is a minimum. 

The general equations for the values of the armature 
and field currents under any short circuit can now be 
stated as follows: 


Change (due to rotation) in normal field 
flux interlinkages of the armature circuit 


+895) Coefficient of equivalent leakage 
self-induction of the armature circuit 
(13) 
Mutual induction coefficient of the arma- 
' ae: ture circuit with respect to field circuit 
4 =— te 


Total self-induction coefficient of the 
field circuit 


(14) 
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From these general relations the currents can be 
determined for any short-circuit condition. If the 
short circuit occurs at the instant the field winding is 
at right angles to the armature winding none of the 
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field flux interlinks the armature circuit. As the 
rotor changes positions the change in flux interlinkages 
of the armature circuit will follow approximately a 
sine law as shown by curve 1 in Fig. 15. The total 
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equivalent leakage induction coefficient of the arma- 
ture circuit is shown by curve 2 in Fig. 15. 

Curves 3 and 4 represent the general form of the 
armature and field current waves. In this case, the 
armature current wave is entirely symmetrical with 
respect to the zero reference axis. The maximum 
values of both currents occur at the same angular 
position of the rotor as in the previous case, but the 
magnitude of the currents are only one-half of those 
in the former case. 
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Fig. 17 
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The curves in Figs. 164, 16B and 16c show the 
general form of the calculated currents for both the 
armature and field circuits when the short circuit 
occurs at three different rotor positions, namely: 

a = 0, a = 45 deg. and a = 90 deg. 


ay ee x M./Ln (16) 
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The curve in Fig. 17 shows the variation of the 
maximum values of the armature current for the dif- 
ferent angular positions of the rotor at the instant of 
short circuit. 

In the preceding discussion the circumferential 
width of the armature phase band has not been limited 
to any specific value. It is well known that the flux 
interlinkages of a single-phase armature winding vary 
approximately as the sine of one-half the width of the 
phase belt as shown in Fig. 18, even though the field 
form does not have a sinusoidal distribution around 
the armature periphery. The relation between the 
total equivalent leakage self-induction coefficient, 
L.— M,.2/L;, and the width of the armature belt 
can be obtained either by calculation or test. The 
total induction coefficient increases faster than the 
first power of the phase belt width as shown by curve 
1 in Fig. 19. Since the mutual induction coefficient 
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varies sinusoidally with respect to the width of the 
phase belt and the magnitude of the field self-induction 
coefficient is independent of the width of the armature 
phase belt, the quantity, M,,2/L, will vary approxi- 
mately as the sine square law as shown by curve 2 
in Fig. 19. Curve 3 of this figure shows that the 
equivalent leakage self-induction coefficient increases 
faster than the first power of the width of the winding 
belt. Then by changing the scale of the curve in Fig. 
18 to represent total change in flux interlinkages, 
KI,M,,, and using the total equivalent leakage 
induction coefficient of the armature circuit from curve 
3 of Fig. 19, the maximum possible instantaneous 
value of the armature current under particular short- 
circuit conditions can be determined from Equation 
11 and plotted as shown by curve 8 of Fig. 20. This 
curve indicates that the maximum value of the arma- 
ture current increases as the width of the phase belt 
decreases. This relation is based on the fact that the 
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field flux is constant and the number of conductors 
in the armature circuit increases directly with the 
width of the phase belt. Hence, the ordinate a, b, 
gives the maximum value of armature current when one 
leg of a delta-connected winding or one leg,—terminal 
to neutral, of a start-connected winding is short- 
circuited. Ordinate a,b, shows the maximum value 
of the armature current when one leg of a two-phase 
winding is short-circuited. Similarly, a; 6; is the 
maximum armature current delivered when a star- 
connected winding is short-circuited between two 
terminals. And a, 6; shows the current delivered by 
a single-phase generator with all of the periphery 
wound. 
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If the comparison is made between the two-phase 
and star-connected three-phase machines on the basis 
of equal and constant voltages, the field flux inter- 
linkages of the two-phase winding will have to be 
increased approximately 22.5 per cent; 7. e., the num- 
ber of turns will have to be increased 22.5 per cent. 
The coefficient of equivalent leakage self induction 
varies as the second power of the number of armature 
conductors per inch. On the basis of equal terminal 
voltage, its value for the two-phase winding will be 
1.2252 or 1.50 per cent of its former value. From curve 
2 of Fig. 20 the former values for one-phase of the two 
and three-phase windings are in the ratio of 2 to 3, 
consequently, the present values on the basis of equal 
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voltages will be proportional to 1.5 x 2 or 3 for the 
two-phase winding and also proportional to 3 for the 
phase group (terminal to terminal) of the three-phase 
winding. Since the initial flux interlinkages of both 
cases are equal, the short-circuit current delivered by 
one-phase of the two-phase winding will be the same 
in value as that delivered by one phase, terminal to 
terminal, of the three-phase star-connected winding. 


SINGLE-PHASE GENERATOR WITH DAMPER WINDING 


If the rotor of the single-phase generator is equipped 
with a damper winding, D D,, located at right angles 
to the field winding, P P;, the resultant flux inter- 
linkages of it due to the field current are zero. Under 
no-load conditions, the flux interlinkages of the arma- 
ture circuit, due to the normal field flux are the same 
as for the single-phase generator without a damper 
winding as was shown in Fig. 7. Hence, in this case, 


Fig. 22 


6 a 


if the armature is suddenly short-circuited at any 
angular position, of the rotor the initial flux inter- 
linkages, I, Li, for the field current J; Mai., for the 
armature circuit, and zero for the damper circuit must 
be maintained constant for all other angular positions 
of the rotor. When the rotor is in the angular posi- 
tion, a = 7, shown in Fig. 22, the damper winding, 
D D,, is at right angles to A A; and consequently, is 
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unaffected by the current in A A; or PP;. Hence, 
at this position the generator acts as if it had no damper 
winding and the maximum values of the 2, and 2; 
are the same for both cases. 

When the rotor is in the angular position, a = 7/2, 
the axis of the damper winding coincides with that 
of the armature winding. It is obvious from the previ- 
ous analysis that the value of the armature current 
at this instant is equal to the total change in flux 
interlinkages of A A, divided by the coefficient of 
equivalent leakage self-induction of A A;, with respect 
to the damper winding, DD,. The current in the 
damper winding will likewise be equal to 72 Maa/La 
and will have its maximum value at this position. 
Since the field winding is at right angles to both of the 
other windings, there will be no mutual effect on it 


and the current, 7;, will be zero. That is, at a = 7/2 
R TV Ma, COS Qo 18 
es ae) 
5 qT; M,, COS Qo M L 19 
@=- x Moo M.2/La X Maa/La (19) 


At all other rotor positions both the field and damper 
windings act as secondary windings with respect to 
the armature winding, and the demagnetizing currents 
that flow in these two windings react on the current 
in the single-phase armature winding as those of a 


Fig. 23 
a= 1/2 


polyphase armature react on the field winding. The 
actual value of the coefficient of the equivalent leakage 
self-induction can be determined from the following 
simple mathematical relations. 

te La _ 11 M14 + 1aMaa = I, M,,cos ag IM,,cosa 


(21) 

te Maa + ta La ac) (22) 

ta Mar + 11 Ly = 0 (23) 
Solving these equations gives 

aie I, M,, (cos ao — cos a) (24) 


La ‘Ea Mar?/Ly A Maa/La 
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I, My, (COs Q — COS @) 


7 TiS Wiha hee 


(25) 


I, My, (COs @) — cos a) 
co > Mar /Ly ore Maa /La 


The equivalent leakage self-induction coefficient La 
— Mar?/Li— Maz2/Lae will be constant for all rotor 
positions if the two windings on the rotor are identical 
and have sinusoidal field forms, for the following rela- 
tions would then be true: 
Ly, pax dey, Maa a Ma, Maa = Ma sin Qa, and 
Mar = Maicosa 


X Maa/La (26) 


ig = — 


2 
ANGULAR POSITION OF ROTOR 


Fig. 24 
Then 
M q1* sin? 
La = Mar?/Ly i. Mad/La = i om Sassen on f 
1 
M2 cos? a 
— es er > = L,-— m2/L, (27) 


However, in actual salient pole machines the two wind- 
ings cannot be made identical and consequently, the 
coefficient of equivalent leakage self-induction is 
slightly pulsating as shown by curve 1 of Fig. 24. 
Consequently, the damper winding decreases the 
coefficient of equivalent leakage self-induction of A A; 
at the intermediary positions. Hence, the effect of the 
damper winding at these intermediate positions is to 
increase the armature current and modify its wave 
shape, but does not effect the maximum possible 
value of the armature current. . 


TWo-PHASE GENERATOR WITHOUT DAMPER WINDING 


In the case of the two-phase generator with windings 
A A, and B B, placed at right angles to each other the 
flux interlinkages of A A, due to the field current, under 
no-load conditions are the same as for the single-phase 
generator. The flux-interlinkages of BB; are the 
same in magnitude as for A A; but occur 90 degrees 
later as shown by curve 2, Fig. 26. The two armature 
circuits are at right angles and have no mutual effect 
on each other. If the short-circuit occurs at any posi- 
tion a it is obvious from the previous analysis that the 
value of the currents, 7, and 7, must be such that the 
total equivalent leakage flux produced by each circuit 
is equal to the corresponding change in flux inter- 
linkages of the respective circuits when the rotor is 
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in the angular positions, a = 7/2, Fig. 27 and a = 7, 
Fig. 28 the values of the current in A A, are the same 
as for the single-phase generator with or without a 
' damper winding, when the short-circuit occurs at the 
same angular position of the rotor in both cases. 
Similarly, the currents in B B; at these two positions, 


ANGULAR POSITION OF ROTOR 
Fic. 26 


B 


By 


Fie. 27 
a= x/2 


are the same as for the case of the single-phase genera- 
.tor, with the short circuit occurring 90 degrees earlier. 
The currents in A A, and BB, will also reach their 
maximum possible values at one of these two positions 
for the total change in flux interlinkages of each circuit 
is a maximum at one of these positions and the equiva- 
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lent leakage self-induction coefficients are equal and a 
minimum. 

For all other rotor positions, the equivalent leakage 
self-induction coefficients of the armature circuits are 
more complicated to determine on account of the fact 
that the field circuit P P,; acts as an electric coupling 
between them. That is, if an alternating circuit flows 
in one of the armature circuits a secondary current, 
71, Will flow in the field circuit and this field current in 
turn reacts on the other armature circuit and produces 
a secondary current in it. The actual values of the 


B, 


Fig. 28 


= =: 


coefficients can be readily determined by solving the 
following simple equations: 


$0 La + ty Mia = I; M,. (cos Q_ — COS a) (28) 
ta Mai + 0; Ly + & Me = (29) 
7;my,+%L = I, My (sin ap — sin a) (30) 


Two-PHASE GENERATOR WITH DAMPER WINDING 


If the rotor of the two-phase generator is provided 
with a damper winding, D D, located at right angles 
to the field winding the flux interlinkages of the arma- 
ture circuits due to the normal field current are the 
same as for the two-phase generator without a damper 
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winding. If the short circuit occurs at a = a Fig. 
30, the initial flux interlinkages of the circuits are: 
I, L, for circuit P P,; 
I, M;, cos a for circuit A A; 
I, My sin q@, for circuit B B,, and 
Zero for circuit D D, 
When the rotor is in the position a = 7/2 the changes 
in flux interlmkages are 
I, M,, (cos @» — cos 7/2) for A A; 
* I, My (sin ao — sin 7/2) for B B, 
Zero for D D, and P P, 
The current 7, must be such that its equivalent leakage 
flux interlinkages with respect to the damper winding 
are equal to the change in flux interlinkages of A A:. 
A similar condition must be true for the circuits B B, 
and PP;. That is, at a = x/2. 


: I, M;, cos a 
2 — — 
- Le— Maé/La 


(31) 


I, M,, COs a 


Lg — aa E M.2/La x M ga, ‘La 


(32) 
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a= a5 


I,My (sin As — 1) 


L,— M;33/L, soe 


I,My (sin Ay — 1) 
L.— My?/Iy 


Similarly, when the rotor is at the position a = 7 
the currents are 


X Mn/L, (34) 


a 


I, M;,. (COS Go — COS 7) 


i= L._ M..2/L, (35) 
I, M,, (cos Go — cos 7) 

ee, ene ee 

4 I, My, (sin a — 9) 

es Le — My?/La th 
I, Mx, (si — si 

Fj ee sere (38) 


L, — Mi?/La 
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Hence at these two positions the currents in A A, are 
the same as for the single-phase generator with a damper 
winding and the currents in B B, are the same that 
would flow in A A, if the short circuit occurred 90 de- — 
grees earlier. At all other rotor positions, the currents 
in the two windings of either element react on each cir- 
cuit of the other element as a polyphase winding reacts 
on a field winding. Consequently, the equivalent self- 


By 
Fig. 31 
@ = x/2 
induction coefficients of each rotor winding is constant 
for all rotor positions and equal in magnitude to 
L, — M,,?/L, for P P;, and 
L:— M,2/L.for D D, 
The similar coefficients, 
L,- (M,.2/Li + M,.’az) for A Aj, and 
L, — (M,,?/L, + M,2/La) for B B; 


Fig. 32 


Q=fF 


pulsate slightly for different rotor positions on account 
of the fact that the two rotor windings are not identical 
and the reluctances of the respective mangetic circuits 
are not the same due to the salient pole construction. 
Hence, as before, the damper winding only acts to 
modify the wave shape of the short-circuit current, but 
does not affect its maximum possible value. The 
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maximum possible value of the armature current is the 
same for a two-phase machine, with or without a 
damper winding as for a single-phase machine with or 
without a damper winding and having the same width 
of phase belt. 


THREE-PHASE GENERATOR WITHOUT DAMPER WINDING 


The magnitude and variation of the no-load flux 
interlinkages of any given phase group of a three-phase 


Fite. 33 


a =0 


winding are the same as in the case of a similar single- 
phase armature winding for the different rotor posi- 
tions. The cyclic variations of the flux interlinkages 
for the different phases are displaced 60 degrees as 
shown by the curves in Fig. 34. The three-phase 
generator is not as simple to analyze under load or 
short-circuit conditions as the two-phase generator on 
account of the fact that the armature windings have 
mutual flux relations with respect to one another. 


l Mjacos © 
yp Fas M,, cos (% -60 Degrees) 


) 4 a ae 2m 
ANGULAR POSITION OF ROTOR 
Fig. 34 


That is, if one ampere flows in the circuit A A,, the flux 
interlinkages will be L., M.», and — M.. for the arma- 
ture windings, A, B, and C respectively, and M., for 
the field winding. The negative sign is applied to the 
coefficient M,. on account of the fact that the flux inter- 
links C C, in the reverse direction as compared to the 
direction of the interlinkages of the other circuits. 
Using a similar system of notation the induction coeffi- 
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cients of phase B and C are L,, L, and M;,.. On account 
of the salient pole construction of the rotating element 
the corresponding induction coefficients for the arma- 
ture circuits are neither equal nor constant for the 
different angular positions of the rotor. 

On account of the complexity of the analysis, the 
values of the armature currents will be determined for 
only two short-circuit conditions. One in which the 
short circuit occurs at the instant the axis of the field 
winding coincides with the axis of one of the armature 
windings, and the other in which the axis of the field 
winding is at quadrature with the axis of one armature 
winding. If the three-phase short circuit occurs under 
the first condition as shown in Fig. 33, the initial flux 
interlinkages of the armature circuits A, B, and C are 
I, My, 1/2 I, My, and — 1/2 I, Mia, respect- 
ively, on the basis that the windings are delta-connected 
star-connected with a neutral lead, or each phase group 
connected independently. After the rotor turns 
through 180 degrees the total changes in flux inter- 
linkages are 21, Mi., I: Mi,., and I; M,, for the re- 


spective A, B, and C armature windings. The cur- 
rents 7a, %», %-, and 2; that flow in the windings must 
be such that the resultant interlinkages of each circuit 
are maintained at the corresponding initial value. 
The direction of the current flow in each armature cir- 
cuit must also be such that the flux opposes the field 
flux. The current in phase C at this instant will be of 
opposite sign to that in phases A and B. It is obvious 
from Fig. 35 that the armature windings are acting in 
parallel and each furnishing a proportionate part of its 
required flux interlinkages. Since the armature wind- 
ings B and C are symmetrically situated with respect 
to the field winding and phase A of the armature wind- 
ing, the currents in the A and B phases will be equal in 
magnitude. The approximate values of the armature 
currents can be analytically determined by assuming 
that the corresponding induction coefficients of the 
armature circuits are equal in magnitude; that is, 
Lo = Inv= Leand Ma = Mio = Mae = 1/2 Ma. 
These relations are only approximately true in the case 
of salient pole rotors. In this case the currents would 
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divide between phases A and B in proportion to their 
changes in flux interlinkages, that is 7% = 1/2%,. So 
far as the current that flows in phase A is concerned the 
contributory effect of phases B and C ean be attributed 
to phase A as increased induction coefficients. Hence 
the equivalent coefficients of self-induction of A is 
(L, + M..) and the equivalent coefficient of mutual 
induction with respect to the field winding is (M,, + 
M.,) =3/2M,,. Therefore, it follows by analogy 
from the analysis of the previous cases that the total 
equivalent leakage induction coefficient of the phase 
A is (L.+ Ma— 3/2 M;,2/In) = (Le— Mi2/In) 

+ 1/2 (M,. — M,.2/L,) and the value of the armature 
current is 


At Pee 
$ sno diss BSD Ase his > Mild 


t (39) 


It ean readily be shown that total equivalent leakage 
induction coefficients of phases B and C are the same as 
for phase A and the current values consequently are 


I, M,. 


= TT _ M2/ 2h. — M.2/L,) 
a Sa Lig —= M2 Ly + | 2 (WV LY ie M;.?, Ly) 
(41) 


[t also follows from the previous analysis that the field 
current is 


i 2 qT; v1) le 
a1 L.— Matis 1/2: — M12/1y) 


X 3/2 Mi./In 


The equations of the currents for three-phase generator 
with salient-pole rotors are of the same general form 
and the values can readily be determined mathematic- 
ally by solving the simultaneous flux-interlinkage- 
equations for the different circuits. 

Hence in the case of three-phase generators with the 
three winding connections specified above, the total 
equivalent leakage induction coefficient, at the rotor 
position for maximum possible current in one phase, 
is the same as that for a single-phase machine except 
that it has an added term. Then for the same total 
flux change the three-phase armature currents will be 
correspondingly lower, and the field current will be 
approximately 50 per cent higher than for a single- 
phase machine which has the same width of phase belt. 

If a star-connected three-phase generator is short- 
circuited at the terminals when the rotor is in the 
angular position shown in Fig. 36, the flux interlinkages 
of the armature winding between terminals, A and B, 
are a maximum and equal to J; M,s. The flux inter- 
linkages of the windings a, b and c between the terminals 
and the neutral are J, M,s/2, and zero respectively. 
Since the interlinkages of the leg ¢ are zero the flux 


(42) 
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interlinkages of circuits B and C are I, M,,/2 and 
I, M,s/2. When the rotor turns through 180 degrees 
the changes in flux interlinkages are 27, Mis, I, Mus 
and J M, for circuits A, B and C. Since, at this 
position there is no flux change in the leg ¢ of circuits 
B and C, the current that flows in circuit A and main- 
tains its resultant flux interlinkage equal to its initial 
value, also satisfies the flux conditions for circuits B 
and C. It follows directly that the maximum possible 
value of the current for a three-phase star-connected 
generator is the same as for a single-phase generator 
which has a phase belt that covers two-thirds of the 
armature periphery. 


nag ag oe es _ _ | 28M 43) 
i : Ls a M)°/Ly 3 (La Zz M,.?/In1) 


Similarly, the currents in leg c and in the field winding 
are 


ae (44) 
91, IAs. 2/31,M 
= 
tt Ds — My?/Iy ais 3 hy = Mie/Ta) 
noi, 
pg Rita 45) - 
L. (45) 


Fie. 36 


a=0 


THREE-PHASE GENERATOR WITH DAMPER WINDING 


If the rotor of the three-phase generator is equipped 
with a damper winding located at right angles to the 
field winding the maximum possible value of the arma- 
ture short-circuit current is unaffected by the damper 
winding for any given armature winding connection. 
For example, in case the short circuit occurs under the 
conditions shown in Fig. 33, and the rotor moves to the 
position shown in Fig. 35 the damper winding is at 
right angles to phase a a, and hence has no effect on it. 
Similarly, the damper winding is also unaffected by the 
other two phases on account of the fact that these 
windings are symmetrically situated with respect to it 
and have equal and opposite currents flowing in them. 
If the winding is star-connected without a neutral lead 
and the short circuit occurs at the instant shown in 
Fig. 36 and the rotor is in the position for maximum 
armature current in phase A, the damper winding is 
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TABLE I 
Maximum Peak Value of Armature Current 
for y Vly 
Constant Conductors per Inch Constant Terminal Voltage 
Case Phase |Winding Connection Amperes Ratio sk Amperes Ratio. of 
1 1 Smas = 15°782 "1 aya ean B Ia Mres 1.0 
& a oNe 
« 7 ieit a pete eee ey sive = 
_ 2V721,M mit 2 V2 ¥3/21,M 
2 1 tary, wi tala Mia 22! aad 1Mia 
mde | and IN, 1225 Omac 3/72 x DN- ihe 
Py t _ 2X 3/21, Mis . 2 V3 x 3/21,.M 
3 1 rd *m ji lamar = 3/2 N, 1.155 | tomes = Sie ea i ee 1.0 
4 1 ae de ein Pi -aseee 1.00 ,..| temag = oot Mia 1.0 
aaa 3Na 3a 
2X21, Mie 2x2 3/2 11M 
5 1 *s lamaz _ 4 Na 0. 866 lamaz a Tid SATE Noche ro) 
c 2/3 M, . 2/2 V3/21,M 
6 2 Minas = 13225 Vai dip SE VS Slee . 
; 211 Mia ; 273M 
7 £2 lamaz = OWD Wan wh v = 2 vV3ti Mia 
3 <% a 3/2 Na 1.155 noae 372 x3 M, 0.667 
— 211M _ . 2431,M 
8 3 ae lamaz ~s 3/2 Na 1. 155 Yamax - 32 K3N, 0.667 
211 Mia 2 V¥31,M 
- ‘ Los || tm “3H fist tet hate as bin 
10 3 aA nae ie v3 we 1.00 | tomag = —Yo51 Mie noe 1.00 
I; My, = flux interlinkages of one leg of a 3 phase armature winding due to the field current, when the axes of the 
field winding and the given leg of armature winding coincide. 
Na = La— Mi.2/Li = total equivalent leakage flux interlinkage coefficient of one leg armature winding and field winding 


when the axes coincide. 


unaffected magnetically for the current in leg C in 
zero and windings A and B are in series and at, right 
angles to the damper winding. In general, the same 


BiG. 27 


a=0 


conclusions previously given for damper windings of 
one and two-phase generators under short circuit also 
apply to the three-phase generator. 


The data in Table I give the relative magnitude 
of the theoretical maximum possible values of short- 
circuit current delivered by alternating-current genera- 
tors with different phases and winding combinations 
on the basis of a given field flux, for (a) constant arma- 
ture wires per inch of periphery, and (b) constant 
terminal voltage. 


EFFECT OF SATURATION 


In general, the iron part of the magnetic circuit does 
not have infinite permeability but is partially saturated 
at the condition of normal flux interlinkages. Since 
under the short-circuit condition which give maximum 
armature current a major portion of the flux inter- 
linkages must traverse the leakage flux paths, satura- 
tion of the iron causes a decrease in the value of the 
induction coefficients and thus an increased armature 
current value for a given resultant flux interlinkage. 
This effect is apt to be quite pronounced at the condi- 
tion for the maximum possible armature current for 
approximately double the normal flux interlinkages 
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must traverse the leakage flux paths and the densities 
in the iron are necessarily extremely high. It is 
practically impossible to calculate the effect due to 
saturation on account of the complexity and indefinite- 
ness of the leakage flux paths and distribution of the 
leakage fluxes. 


EFFECT OF ROTOR CONSTRUCTION 


In most practical alternating-current generators 
the rotating element is either solid or built up of reason- 
ably thick laminations which are not insulated from 
one another, but are short-circuited by assembling 
rivets and bolts. Hence the iron of the rotor acts as an 
imperfect or unbalanced polyphase damper winding 
of high resistance and reactance. Part of this winding 
acts in parallel with the field winding and consequently, 
the values of the field current under short circuit will 
be less than was previously indicated for the thoroughly 
laminated rotor. This feature modifies the value of the 
maximum possible armature current only to the extent 
that it changes the leakage fiux interlinkages of the 
rotor due to the secondary demagnetizing current. 
At the other rotor positions the values of the armature 
current are increased and the wave shape modified 
to a certain extent depending upon the effectiveness 
of the rotor material as a damper winding. 


EFFECT OF RESISTANCE 


If the resistances of the electric circuits are not 
negligible Lenz’s Fundamental Law must be modified 


to take care of the changes in flux interlinkages that 
are necessary to overcome the 77 drops of the respect- 
ive circuits. For instance, in case the armature 
circuit only has an appreciable resistance there must 
be a change of its flux interlinkages at any instant 
proportional to the z7,r, drop. Then referring to the 
armature current wave under the condition for maxi- 
mum possible short-circuit current, curves I and 
II of Fig. 38 show the values of the current and 
the 7. r. drops for one-half cycle. The total change 
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in flux interlinkages due to the 7, r, drop at the 
instant of maximum possible current is proportional 
to the area under curve II for the entire half-cycle. 
If i.,.,, Ta is the maximum resistance drop, the total 
(decrease) in the fiux interlinkages due to the resistance 


to 
is proportional to K ty i.,,, fa = JS 127.2 dt, where 
0 


K is the ratio of the average to the maximum 7, rf, 
drop. Then applying Lenz’s Law it follows from the 
previous analysis that the total equivalent leakage 
flux of the armature circuit plus the change in flux 


Fig. 39 


interlinkages required to offset the 7, r, drop must 
equal the total change, due to rotation, of its initial 


flux interlinkages. That is, for the single-phase 
generator 

te (La — M,,?/Ly) — K to ae Ta. = He I, M,, or 

= ye I, M,. ca 

te = (Le — Mid/Ly) + EK bo Fe 


21,M,, 


Te MLS + eee 


Consequently if the armature circuit has appreciable 
resistance, a resistance component must be added 
to the total equivalent leakage induction coefficient, 
and the maximum values of both the armature and 
field currents will be decreased. 

On the other hand, an appreciable resistance of the 
field winding also results in a decrease in the short- 
circuit current values. In the case of a single-phase 
generator which is short-circuited at the instant of 
zero voltage or maximum flux interlinkages, the general 
form of the variation of the circulating current in the 
field winding, over a period of one-half cycle, is shown 
in Figs. 16 and 39. Curve II of Fig. 39 shows the 7, r, 
drop and the integrated area of this curve during the 
first half cycle, is proportional to the total change in the 
value of the field flux interlinkages during this time 
interval. At the end of the first half cycle the actual 
flux interlinkages of the field circuit are J, L, 


to 
~ S i:;ri,dt. Consequently the total change (due 
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to rotation) in the mutual flux interlinkages of the 
to 
armature circuit is rg M,,— M,./11 Me a1 Ti dt in- 
0 


stead of 2 I, M,., as in the case when the field resistance 
is zero. The maximum values of the armature and 
field currents are, 


21,M..— M,./In D he 3 Ti dt 
0 


lamas 7 ? and, 
L, ~ M2 ‘Ly 
21,M,,-— M,,/L; Sc 7; ridt 
ee Sc rts : 
L.— Mi2/L 
x M,. Ly 


If both circuits have appreciable resistance, the 
decrease in the maximum values of the short-circuit 
currents will be more pronounced. In this case the 
maximum current values are, 


21,Mi.— M,,/L; oes r,dt 
0 


1 = sixth stp: 
iin (Le— Mi2/L;) + K ro to 
21; Mi.— Mu/In f” i: ri dt 
= 0 
“ap (L.— M,.?/Ii) + K To to 


x M la Ly 

However, in general, the resistances are so small in 
comparison to the induction coefficients of the electric 
circuits that the currents will not be materially reduced 
at the end of the first half cycle. At the outset, the 
reduction due to the effect of resistance is usually 
considerably less than the increase due to the satura- 
tion effect. 


Discussion 


P. L. Alger: I have only one comment to make, and that is 
to remark that I believe the effect of saturation is quite an 
important one, especially in the application of the same type of 
theory to the initial currents of induction motors when they are 
thrown on the line in starting. Saturation makes the actual 
reactance of the machine much lower than it is when measured 
under normal conditions, and consequently, the initial current 
rush is much higher than might be expected, as in 25-cyele 
transformers, for example, where the ordinary flux is so high as 
to make the current rush saturate the iron very materially. 

I believe that Professor Lyon’s A. I. E. E. paper about a year 
ago, gave a very complete mathematical theory of the subject, 
taking into account both the resistance or decay effect and the 
displacement effect, but he did not allow for saturation, and that 
appears to me to be the most important factor to be added to the 
theory of this subject. 

R. E. Doherty: As Mr. Laffoon has said, the increase in the 
size of generators and the importance of short-circuit problems 
in generating and distribution systems makes it important and 
very desirable that this matter be reviewed at intervals so that 
the engineers can become at least somewhat familiar with what 
happens in generators when short circuit occurs. 

I think that any one who has gone over this paper will agree 
that in presenting it from the physical viewpoint the subject is 
ably handled and an insight given to the phenomena of short 
cireuit in synchronous machines. 

I should like to call attention, in a friendly way, to a bit of 
interesting, if unimportant history. In papers read in 1918, and 
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also in 1920 I made a mistake. I stated the constant linkage 
theorem which Mr. Laffoon again presents to you, and he makes 
the same misiake. I said that this theorem follows from Lenz's 
law. Now, as Professor Karapetoif pointed out in discussing 
my paper in "19 and "20 the theorem does not follow from Lenz's 
law. It can be shown, however, that the theorem is perfectly 
sound. I have given such a proof, based on classical differential 
equations, in a paper, “A Simplified Method of Analyzing Short- 
Circuit Problems,” at the Swampscott Convention last year. 

R. F. Franklin: Expressions for the initial short-cireuit 
current can be derived in a very simple manner by a direct 
translation of the constant-linkage theorem into mathematies. 
This method makes it unnecessary to separate the field current 
into two components as done in the paper. 

The linkage theorem, as previously stated by Mr. Doherty is,? 
“If the resistance of a closed circuit is zero, then the algebraic sum 
of the magnetic linkages of the circuit musi remain constant.” 
Take the first case considered, namely, that of the short cireuit 
of a single-phase generator without damper winding. There 
are only two circuits involved, the field circuit and the atmature 
circuit. Let i,’ and i, be the instantaneous values of the cur- 
rents in these two cireuits. Then the linkages of the field cir- 
cuit due to the field current are equal to 

iy’Dy 
and the linkages of the field cireuit due to current in the 
armature cireuit are 


te Miz 
Applying the linkage theorem, 
ai’ In + te Mie = Q, (a) 
where Q, is a constant giving the fiux linkages of the field cireuit 


at the instant of short cireuit. Ina similar manner applying the 
linkage theorem to the armature circuit, 

te Le == i,’ Mar = Q. (b) 
where Q, is the linkages of the armature circuit at the instant 
of short circuit. We thus have two equations involving the 
eurrents i,’ and ig which when solved simultaneously give, 


M 
Geis Da 
r- ae 4 
cag TR 
Le M, 
Q, Q. = 
oF Ly In 
and 2 = Tae (d) 
Re = “le 
Ly 


This method can be used with equal facility for the caleulation 
of the short cireuit currents for any winding connection. 

It ean readily be shown that equations (c) and (d) correspond 
to (13) and (14) except that (d) is the expression for the total 
field current instead of the induced component as in (14). Thus, 
in equation (c) Q, is the flux linkages of the armature citeuit 


= the flux linkages of 
t 
the armature circuit due to the field circuit for any rotor position 
after short circuit. Hence the numerator is the change in 
armature linkages produced by the field cireuit due to rotation. 
The denominator has been defined in the paper as “the coefficient 
of equivalent leakage self-induction of the armature circuit.” 
Also (d) ean be written in the form 


at the instant of short circuit and Q, 


2-2 
1, — as ee. 
1? An i a3 Mie 
s Zs 


Mia 
Ly 


The two components of (e) are the d-c. and a-c. components of 
the field current respectively, the latter component being the 
same as (14) in the paper. 

The inductance coefficients vary with the rotor position as 
shown in Figs. 6, 7 and 8, so that the current in the two circuits 
ean be calculated for any rotor position by substituting values 
from the curves of these figures in (c) and (d) in the manner used 
by Mr. Laffoon. However, it is easier to express them as trig- 
onometrice functions and substitute these functions in (c) and 
(d). It is then necessary to calculate only the maximum and 
minimum values of the inductance coefficients. For instance, 
the mutual coefficient Miq (Fig. 7) can be expressed as 

Mia = My, cos a 
where M, is the maximum value of mutual inductance between 
armature and field circuits. The coefficient L, (Fig. 8) can like- 
wise be expressed as a function of a. However, the effect of 
saturation in this coefficient on the resultant short-circuit current 
is so slight that for all practical purposes L, can be assumed 
constant. 

I used this method two or three years ago for the calculation 
of the short-circuit currents for all cases given in Table I. The 
results I obtained do not check the values in the table. Thus 
for all three, 3-phase short-circuit conditions, cases 8, 9 and 10, 
I obtained the same maximum peak value of armature current 
for constant conductors per inch; and for the single-phase con- 
dition, case 1. 1.5 times the current for the three-phase 
conditions. For the other cases the ratio to three-phase 
values I obtained are slightly less than those given in the 
table. 

On page 3 the statement is made that, ‘It is well known from 
the laws of physics that the mutual-induction coefficients of two 
inductively coupled circuits is the same for either circuit with 
respect to the other.’”’ This statement, while correct for the 
condition of no saturation, should be more accurately stated 
since it is not true when saturation is involved. 


ta (e) 


or a’ =1,—- 


N.S. Diamant: Iam very glad to note that Mr. Laffoon in 
his paper makes a free use of the conceptions of the four kinds of 
“TInductance;’’ it is gratifying also that he is consistent and 
employs the usual terminology as given in detail by Boucherot 
in his excellent paper presented at the International Congress 
in 1911. ; 


In my paper on ‘‘Calculation of Sudden Short Cireuit Phe- 
nomena of Alternators’’ presented in San Francisco in 1915, I 
did not feel that I could make free use of these ideas as they 
seemed rather novel; though they were by no means new. 
Briefly we have: (1) the self-inductance L. (2) the leakage 
inductance L (3) the mutual inductance M and (4) the total 
leakage inductance reduced to the armature or field; this is 
designated by Laffoon as Nq or Ny and in my several papers 
and discussions I have used the symbol x. Iam ealling attention 
to these various coefficients of inductance because there has been 
and there is considerable confusion on the subject. (See 
Discussion of Doherty and Shirley’s paper in the A. I. E. E. 
Trans. for 1918). From a study of transient phenomena and 
also from the study of the ordinary transformer we learn that 
the amount of current and the rate of decay of current depends 
not on L but on the total leakage inductance »or N asis indicated 
in the paper. 

The simplest physical conception of sudden short circuits, 
it seems to me is as follows: Consider a two-phase generator 
having no mutual induction between phases A and B. Just 
before short circuit there is a certain flux in phase A, say ¢a; this 
dies down to practically zero at the end of the short circuit. 

ra 
Thus the flux in phase A during short circuit is ¢g «> os of 
Tq = armature resistance dq = total armature leakage in- 
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ductance and ¢t = time counted from the instant of short cir- 
aoa 
cuit. Similarly, for phase B we have ¢» «¢ . Now, ¢a 
= M I; cos wt, where M = mutual inductance between field 
and armature. J; = field current before short circuit. With 
reference to the field circuit we have: 
¢n = normal fiux in the field before short circuit. 
¢psh = flux in the field at the end of short circuit; 7. e., flux 
in the field during permanent or sustained short circuit. 
es 
bpsh + (bn — dpen) €~ 
short circuit. 
Now, returning to Mr. Laffoon’s paper we can say that 


= field flux at any instant during 


¢éae~%@ = flux in phase A during short circuit. 
= Micos(wt+ wti) + Late 
Sa, 
dpsh + (¢n— dpsn) €~*% = flux in field during short 


circuit. 
= Mi,cos w(t + t1) + Lyty + Miysin ow (t + ti) 
For phase B we shall have an expression similar to the one given 
for phase A. These equations are very simple and they are 


_ given in a graphical form in the paper, except that the attenua- 


tion factors are entirely omitted. To obtain the armature or 
field current it is necessary to solve the whole set of equations, 
and that part may be termed mathematical. Let me repeat that 
the solution of the equations just given may be mathematical 
but the analysis and physical interpretation of each equation 
are very simple. In fact, I think simpler and certainly more 
complete than that given by the author. It is not necessary 
to give an extended discussion of the simple physical meaning of 
the equations as that has already been done. See TRANs. 
A. I. EB. E., 1915; Electrical World May 18; June 1; June 29, 
1918. Mr. Laffoon uses-the conception of a circuit without 
resistance; this was also used by Doherty and Shirley in 1918. 
Is it necessary to make this assumption, which is not easy to 
understand? Suppose the flux changes from ¢; to ¢2; the 


(¢1 — $2) 


e. m. f. generated by this change will be and this 


transient e. m.f. will produce a quantity of electricity q = it, 
where 7 is a decaying direct current. Thus a direct current is 
produced in phase A of the armature provided that phase A 
enclosed an amount of flux ¢; at the instant of short circuit. 
If the position of the phase A is such that it encloses no flux at 
the instant of short circuit then there will be no direct current 
produced in it. 

In this way all the phenomena can be explained withouf 
recourse to a circuit without resistancé. .Another advantage ot 
this is that it involves an old well-known principle, which is 
used to determine the apparent resistance of a ballistic galva- 
nometer on closed circuit. Iwouldlike to askif Mr. Laffoon has 
made use of this principle and how and why did he resort to the 
conception of the circuit without resistance. 


In Table I values for the maximum possible armature currents 
are given. These do not include the attenuation factor of either 
the armature or the field, and nothing is said about their effect. 
In all my work I had found that the effect of these was not 
negligible; I would like to have Mr. Laffoon’s opinion on this 
since he has accumulated a great deal of experimental data on 
the subject. 


It is stated by the author that damper or amortisseur windings 
have no effect on the armature current. I would like to know if 
damper windings have any effect on the attenuation factor, that 
is, on the rate of decay of the armature current. To what extent 
do test results check with the approximate and more accurate 
equations given by Boucherot for alternators with and without 
damper windings? To what extent do the values for tomaz 
given in Table I agree with the expressions given by Boucherot? 
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C. M. Laffoon: In presenting the analysis of the short-circuit 
currents of alternating current generators, the mathematical 
derivation of the general relations was not given on account of 
the fact that this phase of the problem has already been given 
considerable. consideration by other writers, It was thought 
that the presentation of the physical conception of the phenomena 
would facilitate the interpretation of the actual results and 
mathematical relations by an appreciable number of engineers. 
That is, the physical or graphical analysis was intended to be 
considered as a supplement to the mathematical treatment 
rather than as a substitute for it. ae | 

Mr. Doherty’s criticism in regard to the writer’s statement that 
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the constant linkage theorem was based on Lenz’s law is well 
taken. The statement of the constant linkage theorem as given 
by the writer follows from Lenz’s and Kirchhoff’s Laws. 

It is practically impossible to calculate the effect due to satura- 
tion on account of the complexity of the leakage flux paths and 
the distribution of the leakage fluxes. The effect of saturation 
is apt to be quite large when the short-circuit occurs at normal 
voltage, for approximately double the normal amount of flux 
interlinkages must traverse the leakage flux paths. The follow- 
ing curves show the decrease in value of the total equivalent 
leakage reactance coefficient of the armature and field windings 
with armature current for the case of a 6250-kv-a. turbo genera- 
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tor. These test results were obtained by locking the rotor in such 
position that the axis of the field winding coincided with one 
phase group of the armature winding, short-circuiting the field 
winding, and then applying alternating voltage to the armature 
winding. 

The formulas for the maximum peak values of the armature 
current and the comparison ratios for the different winding com- 
binations, which are shown in Table I of the paper, were deter- 
mined on the basis that the short-circuit occurs at the instant the 
axis of the field winding coincides with the axis of the part of the 
armature winding included between two adjacent leads. All of 
these cases are treated in considerable detail in the original paper, 
and it would be necessary to know the assumed short-circuit eon- 
ditions under which R. F. Franklin obtained his results before 
attempting to account for the discrepancies. However, at the 
present time sufficient reliable test data is not available to defi- 
nitely confirm the relative ratios as given in Table I. 

In presenting a quantitative physical conception of the short- 
circuit phenomena, it seemed advisable to the writer to consider 
the case of an ideal generator first, and then to show the effect of 
the different physical constants which are present in the actual 
generator. The writer is famiiar with the method suggested by 
N. S. Diamant for determining the value of the resultant flux 
interlinkages of each circuit at any given time. While this 
method is sufficiently accurate for most cases, the actual change 
in flux interlinkages is quite different from that shown by a 
simple exponential equation. This question is considered by the 
writer in a second paper on the same subject, which was presented 
at the Northeastern Regional Meeting, at Worcester, Mass., 
June, 1924. 

A damper winding which is located at quadrature with respect 
to the field winding has no effeet on the magnitude of the peak 
values of the armature current, but it does modify the wave shape 
and hence affects ther. m.s. values. If part of the damper wind- 
ing acts in parallel with the field winding, the maximum peak 
value of the armature current will be affected to the extent that 
the total equivalent leakage induction coeffiient of the armature 
winding is modified. The effect of the damper winding on the 
rate of decay of the armature current is given in the writer’s 
second paper which was previously referred to. 

Dr. P. Boucherot’s original paper only considered the case of 
the single-phase; and two-phase generators; consequently suffi- 
cient data was not available for making a comparison with the 
results given in Table I. 


The Economic Development of a Step-by-Step 
Automatic Telephone Equipment 
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Review of the Subject.—Since Campbell published his paper 
in 1910, modifications have been made on the step-by-step telephone 
equipment. This paper covers a review of the economic develop- 
this system with particular emphasis on the technical 
development in general. The material is grouped under develop- 
meni of circuits and trunking, mechanical design, manufacturing 


meni of 


ELEPHONY has together with the electric power 

industry undergone a tremendous development 

within the last fifteen years. The rapid advances 
made in electrical materials, the study and analysis of 
methods and means of manufacture and the contribu- 
tions of pure science are finding application in the 
industry. 

Since the inception of the telephone in 1876 the sub- 
seriber’s needs and operating demands have increased 
constantly and definitely, tending to complicate the 
apparatus. Particularly is this true in the case of 
automatic telephony where the subscriber, because of 
the nature of the system, expects to obtain an answer 
from a called party in a minimum time and with the 
least mental and manual effort. On the other hand the 
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manufacturer has by the most approved and latest 
methods tried to improve the quality of the product and 
at the same time tried to make it more economical. 
Briefly stated the situation resolves itself into two main 
issues: (a) the increasing needs of the subscriber and 
operating company and (b) the reduction of cost of the 
equipment. 

Without regard to the changed economic conditions 
of the country the subscriber’s increasing needs from 
the start have forced the cost of the equipment up faster 
than the manufacturer could reduce the cost by re- 
design and methods. At the present time these needs 
are still of prime importance and still slightly over- 
balance the gain made by improvements and develop- 
ments. 

Because of its unit structure the step-by-step tele- 
phone system lends itself readily to an analysis of how 
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methods, maintenance improvements and possible future develop- 
ments. Saving in equipment and trunks ts considered under the 
switching selector repeater, director and frequency selecting con- 
nector while the reduction in maintenance cost is shown by the 
reduced number of troubles per line per month when comparing the 
newer developments with equipment installed fifteen years ago. 


the needs of the subscriber and operating company are 
met economically by the use of the latest developments. 
Each unit performs a definite function practically 
independently of the other units and consequently may 
be studied with regard to cost, performance, mainte- 
nance, life, and so forth without involving the rest of the 
equipment. 

Inherently the system consists of a series of line 
switches, selectors, repeaters and connectors operated 
by a dial at the subscriber’s station. Campbell'in 1910 
outlined the major parts and functions of the elementary 
step by step system. Fig. 1 shows the parts that 
constitute this system assigning to each part its proper 
place in the chain of equipment. 

In order to consider the various phases of the develop- 
ment and the result obtained, the subject will be con- 
sidered with regard to the developments in design of 
circuits and trunking which represent the ideas to be 
carried into practise, mechanical design and materials 
which crystallize these ideas in actual mechanisms, 
manufacturing methods producing the mechanism 
in quantities, maintenance improvements or the per- 
formance in practise and possible future economic 
developments. 


Developments in Design of Circuits and 
Trunking 

During the past thirty years that the step-by-step 
system has been in use various developments have been 
made on the original idea advanced by Strowger. 
Naturally some of the early work was revolutionary 
during the time the apparatus was serving its apprentice- 
ship. These changes may well be reviewed as early 
developments, while the more recent progress is con- 
sidered under the subject of later developments. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS 


All early exchanges were operated on the three-wire 
system, which in reality consisted of a two-wire system 
plus the ground circuit. The change from three-wire 
to a straight two-wire system, first introduced in 1907, 


1. A Modern Automatic Telephone Apparatus. W. Lee 
Campbell, Trans. A. I. E. E., 1910, Vol. 29, p. 55. 
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came about largely by the possibilities offered by the 
two-wire system for purposes of station metering, pay 
station control, supervision and the like, besides simpli- 
fying the telephone wiring with resulting lower mainte- 
nance costs. Among other ailments, the three-wire 
system had the disadvantage of premature release in 
certain conditions in party line service. It required a 
good ground connection in the circuit when setting up a 
call. While in many cases an excellent ground connec- 
tion is maintained at every subscriber’s station at the 
present time, be it manual or automatic, this is used for 
purposes of signaling and protection, whereas early auto- 
matic stations used such a ground primarily for dialing. 

The two-wire system was made possible largely by 
the adaptation of slow release relays. This type of 
relay has gradually been developed until it now finds a 
place on nearly all switches used in the system. 

Machine ringing, although first used in manual ex- 
changes, was applied to automatic service because its use 
resulted in shorter holding time of trunks besides re- 
lieving the subscriber from the additional burden of 
ringing the called subscriber’s bell. 


Later Developments 


Mixed Number Systems. Although mixed number 
systems had been used in special cases, the Columbus, 
Ohio installation illustrates the advisability of using 
such a system resulting in an economy of equipment. 
As mentioned in the introduction the simple system 
required a major switch for every digit dialed. In the 
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case of the exchange mentioned a four-digit system 
was used until the growth of the system required 
additional equipment. By the addition of third select- 
ors, as required, the system was expanded gradually. 
Fig. 2 indicates how the simple step-by-step system 
lends itself to future growth by the addition of but 
small amounts of equipment and no rearrangement of 
subscriber’s numbers. If a proper traffic study has 
been made and the traffic development can be forecast 
with a fair measure of certainty, then the installation 
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of the mixed number system is a real economic advan- 
tage; if, however, this information cannot be obtained, 
the possible rearrangement of certain groups in case the 
system is installed may affect the advantage gained. 
Traffic Recorders. The study within recent years of 
traffic conditions by operating companies, with a view 
toward the elimination of superfluous equipment, the 
addition of equipment where needed, the economic 
distribution of traffic and the economical number and 
arrangement of trunks, both local and _ inter-office, 
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Fic. 3—Trarric Recorpinc MacHINE IN OPERATION IN AN 
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required that the group equipment be modified to allow 
the obtaining of this traffic data. Various traffic 
recording machines have been developed and find 
increasing application. Fig. 3 shows such a traffic 
recording machine in operation in an_ exchange. 
Numerous theoretical calculations have been made 
along this line and these machines are being used to 
obtain the practical substantiation of these formulas. 

Line switches. Plunger type line switches on account 
of their preselecting nature are commonly used for 
primary line switches. The introduction of secondary 
line switches invariably effects a saving due to trunk 
efficiency wherever the traffic is normal. The develop- 
ment of the rotary line switch came about largely 
through efforts to make a self-contained unit. Be- 
cause of its unit structure, that is, independence of 
common mechanism, compactness and reliability, the 
rotary line switch lends itself admirably for secondary 
line switch duty. 

Switching Selector Repeater. The development of the 
switching selector repeater was one of the milestones in 
recent years. This switch as its name implies is a 
unit combination of a repeater, selector and a dis- 
criminating device, intended to repeat impulses to the 
main office and at the same time to determine whether 
or not the call is going to or through the main office or 
whether it is intended for a local number. Eventually 
the number dialed will indicate to the switch whether 
or not the call terminates in the local or main office. 
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Just as soon as the proper combination of digits is 
dialed, which determines that the call is not intended 
for the local office, the discriminating feature ceases to 
function and the switch continues to function simply as 
an impulse repeater. If, however, the call is intended 
for a local subscriber, the switch operates as a selector 
after the last digit of the discriminating part of the 
number and at the same time releases the trunk to the 
main office with its attached apparatus and leaves it 
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Inter-Office Trunking-‘‘A”’ Inter-Office Trunking-““B” 


Fig. 4—TruNKING TO SuB-OFFICE WITHOUT AND WITH SWITCH- 
ING SELECTOR REPEATERS 


available for other connections. The general method 
of- operation consists in elevating and rotating the 
shafts of major switches simultaneously in the local 
and main offices and after the last discriminating digit, 
releasing the switch or switches in the undesired office. 

This device finds its greatest economic application 
in the case of the sub-office as shown in Fig. 4. In the 
simple step-by-step system inter-office trunks are re- 
quired from each office to every other office in the 
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Fig. 5—EQuIPMENT REQUIREMENTS IN SuB-OFFICE WITHOUT 


SwitcHING SELECTOR REPEATERS 


system, but the use of the switching selector repeater 
requires trunks only to the main office nearest the 
sub-office. 

The economy effected by theuse of switching selector 
repeaters varies with the specific case and depends 
on the merits of the individual case. The additional 
inter-office trunks required largely determine and limit 
the saving. As an illustration of the equipment saving 
in the sub-office, Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 show the arrange- 
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ment of the equipment and trunks required in a simple 
system and a typical installation with switching selector 
repeaters. 

As a basis of calculation let the traffic requirements 
rest on the following values, where T C represent traffic 
units based on the busy hour traffic. 


Office 41 to Office 41 12.84TC Office 4to Office41 5.92TC 


41 4 5.92 3 41 2.96 
41 2 2.96 2 41 2.96 
4] 3 2.96 41 41: 12.84 
Total originating 24.68TC Total incoming 24.68 


The quantities of equipment are as follows: 
Installation A. Installation B. 


ist Selectors; iP. ... ta chase 50 0 
2nd Selectors............49 0 
3rd Selectors Local....... 33 50 
3rd Selectors Incoming... 40 40 
Connectorstt J eae 60 60 
Outgoing Sec. Line Sw.... 0 50 


Installation “B” 10 for "41" 


Fic. 6—EqQuipMENT REQUIREMENTS IN SvuB-OFFICE WITH 
SWITCHING SELECTOR REPEATERS 


Summed up in brief form installation B replaces 82 
selectors with 50 line switches, the relative cost of the 
two complete being in the ratio of three to one. 

Frequency Selecting Connector. Another decided 
economic advance, particularly in the case of the small 
community automatic exchange, came about through the 
development and application of the frequency selecting 
connector. As shown in Fig. 7 the switch resembles 
the ordinary connector, except for the addition of two 
relays and a minor switch, which selects the desired 
frequency. 

Previous to the adoption of this switch party line 
service depended on a group of party line connectors, 
the banks of which were multipled together, giving 
access to one hundred lines for each group. The group 
was taken from a first selector level and the desired 
frequency obtained from a level on a second selector. 
In the case of the frequency selecting connector each 
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connector selects the proper frequency. Since these 
connectors can be used indiscriminately for straight, 
four-party or ten-party line service they can be used on 
any board resulting in a saving of group equipment. 
This is very noticeable in the case of mixed service 
where the exchange is small and party line service 
predominates. 

The Director. A very recent development adapting 
step-by-step equipment to large metropolitan areas 
where tandem offices and other complex trunking 
problems are encountered, is the director. The standard 
equipment previously described makes it imperative 
to correlate the office number dialed with a certain and 
definite level on each of the major switches. Further, 


Fig. 7—FREQUENCY SELECTING CONNECTOR. 
Just BreLow ReLtay GRouP 


in calling an office it may be necessary to pass through 
tandem offices, each of which would require that the 
subscriber dial at least one digit. The director is an 
equipment inserted between the secondary line switch 
and the first selector to dissociate the numbering from 
the trunking scheme. It comes into play during the 
dialing of the number, it rearranges this number and 
directs the call over the most economical trunk route 
by any suitable combination of digits and is then dis- 
connected re-establishing the usual through connection. 

The actual apparatus as shown in Fig. 8 consists 
of a director selector, the director, a common impulse 
machine and a group of relays common to all directors. 
The director selector in the case of a three-letter office 
code system is practically identical with a standard 
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selector except for one additional relay, and functions 
to select one of a number of directors on the first digit 
called. It releases the director after the completion of 
the call but remains busy during the duration of the 
conversation. 

The director, Fig. 9, consists of an office code regis- 
ter, four numerical registers, register control, a cross 
connecting block, sender control switch and a group of 
relays. By dialing the secondand third digits the office 


Director 
Selector 
Relays 


To First 


From Line 
Swite! Selector 


itch 


Director 
Selector 


Office Cross 
Code Connecting 
Register Block 
Four Numbers Senders 
Call Sender Control 
Registers Switch 
Register Group of 
Control Relays 


Fig. 8—Drrector System 


Common 
Group 
Relays 


Director 


code register can connect its four wipers to any one 
of one hundred sets of four bank contacts making one 
hundred possible offices available for this director. 
Since there are ten levels in the director selector this 
makes a possible one thousand offices available to the 
subscriber. The numerical register records the suc- 
cessive digits as they are sent in. In the meantime 
the sender starts to retransmit the number, but due to 


Fic. 9—DrrectTor 


the arrangement of wiring on the cross connecting 
block which allows the number dialed in to be converted 
into any other number of either more or less digits, the 
eall is actually routed over a number combination most 
favorable to the various offices through which it passes. 
The common-impulse machine supplies the proper 
electrical impulse to propagate the call, while the relay 
equipment consisting of supervisory, and the like, is 
similar to that customarily in use. 
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As previously outlined the switching selector repeater, 
when economically applied to a certain traffic area, 
effects an economy of switches against a slightly in- 
creased number of inter-office trunks. The director, on 
the other hand, when applied to a large metropolitan 
area, and in general this is its only economic applica- 
tion, results in a saving of trunks, not only in the num- 
ber of trunks used, but also in the efficient use of exist- 
ing trunks. 

For a particular case the use of the director reduces 
the number of second selectors required from 545 to 80 
or a saving of 465 selectors. In this particular case the 
saving in selector equipment approximately counter- 
balances the additional cost of director equipment. 
In larger metropolitan areas where the trunking is more 
complicated and where tandem operation is required, 
the saving in trunk groups will more than compensate 
for the cost of director equipment. This is especially 
true when two or more complete units of 10,000 lines 
are installed in one building. 


Thermostat 


Fig. 10—DraGraM or VOLTAGE Limits EQuIPMENT 


Voltage Control Apparatus. An interesting power 
development, resulting incidentally in connection with 
the development of automatic telephony, is the voltage 
control apparatus. Since it is desired to keep the 
battery voltage between 46 to 49 volts the voltage con- 
trol apparatus must be extremely sensitive and at the 
same time sturdy enough to stand considerable abuse. 
The common form of high low-voltage control in 
the form of a meter element is not reliable, due to the 
light contact pressure resulting in poor contact partic- 
ularly after a period of operation when the contacts 
are slightly pitted or dusty. The most recent device 
along this line consists of two relays margined to pull 
up on a voltage in excess of a certain value. Fig. 10 
shows the general arrangement of the scheme. A test 
relay tests the line voltage intermittently, say four or 
five times per minute. In case the voltage is low no 
relay pulls up and the circuit condition causes a coun- 
ter-cell to be cut out; if the voltage is normal one relay 
only pulls up causing no movement of the counter cell 
switch; in case the voltage is high the operation of both 
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relays causes a circuit condition to be established which 
results in the cutting in of a counter cell. The specific 
application of this scheme is shown on the fifty-line 
private automatic exchange equipment, Fig. 114. 
The two high and low operating relays may be seen in 
the lower right corner. Fig. 11B gives the front view 
of the board showing the battery-charging generator 


Fic. 1i1a—Firry-Line Private Automatic ExcHANGE. 
Rear View showing Voltage Control Relays 


HILT LT Et 
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Fig. 11p—Firry-Line Private Auromatic EXCHANGE. 
Front View showing Motor Start Switch 


start switch and the combination end cell and cut-off 
switch. 

Incidental Developments. Many incidental develop- 
ments were made during the last five to ten years. The 
rotary movement on the selector was changed from the 
common interrupting for a group of selector switches to 
the self interrupting and later to the relay controlled type. 
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Although this resulted in a slightly slower speed of 
hunting anidletrunk thiswas compensated bya positive 
stop on the firstidle contact and uniformity of operation. 
Reverting-call switches, coderinging on community auto- 
matic exchanges, rotary connectors for private branch 
exchanges, zone metering, toll switching, measured serv- 
ice and many other parts of the equipment were 
perfected. 


Mechanical Design and Materials 


The development of circuits is closely allied with 
mechanical design and this in turn with materials. 
A typical case illustrating this point is that of 
the major switch which was changed in the case 
of the selector in 1910 and in case of the connector 
in 1918 from the side switch type to the present 
type. This change resulted in a switch controlling 
movement electrically by relay action, instead of 
mechanically. While the ensuing circuit was made 
slightly more complex the mechanical structure was 
materially simplified. The above change was brought 
about largely by the increasing use of the copper collar 
or slow acting relay, the time margins of which have been 
investigated with respect to their performance in step- 
by-step equipment. 

The subsequent change in 1915 of the horizontal for 
the vertical type relay resulted in a switch which could 


Fig. 12—Verticat aND HorizontaL Retay Typb SELECTORS 


be equipped with an individual dust cover. Fig. 12 
shows the early styles of vertical relay switches to- 
gether with the late horizontal relay type switch, and 
Fig. 13 shows the latter type of switch equipped with 
the usual dustcover. Inboththeearly and late switches 
the contacts and springs were mounted ina vertical 
position allowing any foreign matter as dust and small 
metal particles to pass through without becoming 
permanently lodged between the contacts. 

Materials used in the construction of the relay and 
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magnets have been improved similar to the changes 
made in magnetic circuits of the electrical power indus- 
try where low retentivity and high permeability are 
considered advantageous. Extensive tests have been 
made and are still in progress to find suitable magnetic 
materials. Various mechanical improvements have 
been made from time to time on the relay. The sub- 
stitution of a hinge pin bearing for the pivot point type 
resulted in a relay with more uniform performance 
characteristics. This becomes apparent when it is 


Fig. 13—HorizontaL Retay Tyrer SELECTOR witH Dust 


CovER 


considered that the gap between the armature and the 
heel piece is on the order of 0.0015 in. 

Adaptability of the same type relay for various cir- 
cuit conditions further led to uniformity of design 
resulting in a type of relay which may be given any 
reasonable time characteristics by change in windings. 
A comparison of the horizontal type of equipment with 
the vertical type shows this uniformity of design in a 
striking manner. 

The advent and use of high grade modern insulating 
materials did much toward the production of a higher 
grade relay and magnet. Formerly coils were made 
by winding the wire against the fiber heads, using 
paper insulation next to the core and the leads were 
brought out through holes in the fiber heads. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the negative side of the 
battery is connected to the coil permanently in most 
cases, electrolysis still occurred between spool heads 
and the wire. Only by insulating the lead in wires be- 
tween hard rubber washers, connecting them to termi- 
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nals on the head and winding the wire on a core insu- 
lated wit h empire cloth could this trouble be eliminated. 
O . bakelite and micarta are gradually re- 
: ing fil iber ae even though the first cost is higher, the 
resultant constancy of performance together with long 
life and freedom from electrolysis result m a more 
economical equipment. 

Enamel-covered wire, particularly m the small sizes 
of wire, is finding increasing application in the general 
electrical engineering practise. While enameled wire 
is commonly used on relays and magnets in order to 
conserve space and to get the maximum number of 
ampere turns within a certain space, the protection this 
wire offers against electrolysis and corrosion is one of its 
greatest advantages. The adoption in recent years of 
enamel-covered wire cable has done much toward the 
reduction of electrolysis and leakage between cable 
pairs within the office. 


og 
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Pie. 14—Cast Izon Swrree Frawe 


The various adjustments require that the switch 
frame does not change materially during the life of the 
frame. Numerous die cast metals have been tried, but 
have been found wanting in permanency. The cast 
iron frame, Fig. 14, has gradually been developed and 
has been found extremely constant im retaining its 
shape. It may be noted at this point that this switch 
frame is the basis and foundation mechanically of all 
step-by-step major switches. The use of universal 
relays (mechanical) mounted on a standard plate to- 
gether with the magnets mounted on the frame did 
much toward the standardization of this type of equip- 
ment. Major and minor parts are designed to be inter- 
changeable allowing various special circuits to be used 
on standard equipment m case of some particular 
individual necessity. 
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Manufacturing Methods 


Mechanical design as a rule must be closely 
allied with manufacturing methods. Although metb- 
ods do not change frequently the universal use 
of the automobile did much toward the change in 
methods by the evolution of complex machinery for 
the finishing of small parts. Fig. 15 shows a multiple 


Fig. 15—Mettiets Dern Press ror Demumec Switce 
FRAME 


drill, such as is in common use in the drilling and tapping 
of holes in the switch frame mentioned above. By 
means of these multiple drills the frames are drilled 
quickly and accurately. Many other automatic and 
semi-automatic machines are used in the manufacture 
of a step-by-step equipment which are different from 
machines in customary use, such as contact welders, 


Fie. 16—Connector aNp SELEcTOR Wiring 


either single or double contact, special wire braiding 
machines, and the like. 

With regard to manual operations girls have been 
found to be excellent workers. In the wiring of major 
switches, Fig. 16, one girl wires the switch completely 
using two tools. No single tool has been found which 
will perform as well or obtain as good results as the two 
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which are in use. The average time of wiring a se- 
lector complete is one half hour. This involves the 
skinning and attaching of 95 connections. In the 
standard connector there are 215 connections with 
approximately one hour and fifteen minutes required 
for wiring. Soldering these connections requires five 
minutes for a selector and twelve minutes for a con- 
nector. After wiring three or four switches from blue 
prints the prints are found unnecessary and all future 
wiring is done from memory. Squeezing and alining 
fixtures, Fig. 17, assure that the spring assemblies are 
in their correct positions horizontally and vertically and 
contribute materially toward the manufacture and 
assembly of these parts which, in order to function 
uniformly, must be very accurate. 

An inspection and engineering inspection department 
maintain the product at a uniform standard and 
determine and set all standard adjustments. These 


Fic. 17—Sprine ALINING FIXTURE 


standard adjustments make the performance of the 
switches commercially uniform. The economic devel- 
opment of the step-by-step system is ina large measure 
due to the most approved methods of manufacture 
which allow the full use of circuit development and 
mechanical design. 


Maintenance Improvements 


The standard parts with their definite tolerances and 
standard adjustments resulted ina decided uniformity of 
service while the proper routining keeps the equipment in 
first class condition. The change from three wire to 
two wire, from vertical to horizontal relay equipment 
and the introduction of dust covers gradually reduced 
the cost of maintenance per line per month. Fig. 
18 gives some interesting comparative data regard- 
ing the number of these troubles. The main advantage, 
however, results in the use of less technical help in 
maintenance work due to the uniform construction and 
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adjustment of the apparatus as mentioned above. By 
the use of a jack arrangement of mounting, the switches 
may be removed for repair in case of necessity and 
easily replaced by similar reserve switches. 

Routining, that is, the periodic testing of all switches 
and equipment, results in keeping the equipment in 
first class working order by discovering possible future 
troubles before they develop into factors which impair 
telephone service. This service together with the ob- 
taining of service observation data provides an index 
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of the kind of service the equipment renders. Table I 
gives the tabulated results of service observations in 
various exchanges together with a final average ob- 
tained over a number of years. It is interesting to 
note that in the final average approximately 22.11 per 
cent of all lost calls are due to the subscribers whereas only 
2.19 per cent are due to total plant trouble. Fig. 
19 shows the seasonal variation between the various 
causes contributing to lost calls. 
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In general it may be stated that all development in 
a measure reflects the maintenance viewpoint. The 
advances above mentioned on insulating materials, 
economy of equipment, economy of trunks, etc. 
invariably result in a lower maintenance cost. 


Possible Future Economic Developments 


The introduction of better materials, as in the case of 
the relay, has shifted the proportion of that much of the 
over-all cost as pertains to first costand maintenance cost 
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from the latter to the former, at the same time re- 
ducingthesumofthetwo. By meansofintensive circuit 
study and design coupled with mechanical simplicity 
the first cost may perhaps be lowered, while keeping 
the maintenance cost the same or even less. 


Special materials are constantly developed. The 
selection of the proper materials with a knowledge of 
their capabilities and limitations offers unlimited pos- 
sibilities in improving the performance and a possible 
reduction in over-all cost. 

A definite value must be placed on lost calls, their 
significance in a trunking area and their evaluation 
against a definite amount of equipment and trunks, 
before equipment and inter-office trunks can be reduced 
to an economic balance in general. For instance, the 
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Conclusion 


- The step-by-step automatic telephone equipment 
has been developed largely along the lines of filling 
definite subscribers’ and operating companies’ needs. 
The system has undergone but minor changes 
but the equipment has been improved resulting in a 
lower maintenance cost and a longer life. Like the 
locomotive, the automobile and kindred pieces of 
mechanism, the step-by-step system has been standard- 
ized and its operation over a large number of years has 
been made uniform and reliable. No revolutionary 
future changes on the system appear imminent but the 
minor individual parts constituting that system will 
no doubt be modified to accomplish their specific 
circuit or mechanical function most economically. 


SERVICE OBSERVATION TABLE 


Per cent of Originating Calls Analysis of Uncompleted Originating Calls Analysis of Failures 
—| at 
Central Office 
Subscribers Total Plant Equipment 

Exchange Completed Uncompleted Busy Don’t Answer Failures Errors Trouble Failures 

A 79.41 20.59 8.92 8.67 3.00 1.35 1.65 1.32 

B 74.06 25.94 11.65 9.92 4.37 2.95 1.42 1.07 

Cc | 78.66 21.34 10.96 6.73 3.65 2.19 1.46 1.18 

D | 74.13 25.87 10.43 8.37 7.07 4.45 2.62 2.10 

E 74.60 25.40 9.68 8.20 7.52 5.14 2.38 2.04 

F 79.37 20.63 T 74 7.52 5.40 3.63 a 1.05 

G 69.66 30.34 11.15 9.91 9.28 5.20 4.08 2.7 
Average 75.70 24.30 10.08 8.47 5.75 3.56 2.19 1.64 

calculation of equipment on a lost call of one to one Discussion 


hundred leads to a materially reduced quantity of 
equipment over that calculated from a lost call of one 
to one thousand. The service on the other hand is 
not lowered in the same proportion. The cost of 
installation and maintenance vary very materially in 
different localities, and in the same trunking area, there- 
fore, the problem must be viewed in the light of the 
local situation. The study of local traffic conditions 
in any particular area by means of traffic recording 
apparatus to obtain definite and exact data is highly 
desirable. 

The vacuum tube used as an amplifier offers possibili- 
ties in that a smaller current may be used and then 
amplified to the present values. Numerous advantages 
may accrue from such an arrangement as: 

(a) High-resistance subscribers’ loops of from 2000 
to 3000 ohms. 

(b) Replacement of 19 gage and smaller by gages 
in the neighborhood of 26 to 28 gage cables. 

(ec) Centralized office equipment in low value real 
estate areas. 

(d) Use of high-resistance transmitters and receivers 
with possible gains of efficiency and clearer articulation. 

Items (b) and (c) particularly indicate possibilities 
of effecting a saving, but as in the cases mentioned, 
these changes must depend on the merits of the indi- 
vidual case. 


G. K. Haspel (by letter): In general, only one connector 
group is required per 100 lines when these lines serve individual 
or P. B. X. subseribers, but for party-line service it has been the 
practise to provide as many groups of connectors per 100 lines 
as there are parties on the party line, that is, for two-party 
service, two connector groups per 100 lines are required and for 
four-party service, four groups. 

The comparatively recently developed frequency-selecting 
connector which selects the ringing frequency (or other party- 
line station selecting feature), as well as connects to the called 
line, requires only one connector group per 100 lines, regardless 
of whether the line gives two-party, four-party or ten-party 
service. L¥. 

It is obvious, with the regular connector method, that more 
connector groups will be required than line switch groups, or, 
in other words, the number of line switch groups will correspond 
to the number of hundreds of lines while the number of con- 
nector groups will correspond to the number of hundreds of 
possible stations. 

In reducing the number of connector groups so that it cor- 
responds to the number of groups of 100 line switches, the use of 
frequency-selecting connectors not only reduces the total num- 
ber of connectors but in many eases also reduces the number of 
selectors. This saving in equipment is illustrated in the attached 
sketches showing trunking schemes for an exchange of 800 lines 
of mixed individual and party-line service. 

Fig. 1 herewith shows the switching scheme for 800 lines using 
frequeney-selecting connectors and provides for individual and 
party-line service up to ten parties per line. Fig. 2 shows a 
scheme for the same number of lines but for individual and four 
party service with four connector groups for each 100 lines. In 
the latter scheme, 32 connector groups are required, making 
necessary the use of second selectors between the first selectors 
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and the connectors, which is not necessary in the frequency 
selecting connector scheme, since the latter has only 8 eonnector 
groups. 

In Fig. 1, eight levels of the first selectors are used (the ‘1’ 
and “0” levels are usually reserved for special services) but when 
more than eight groups of connectors are required, the intro- 
duction of intermediate selectors, with access to ten groups each 
becomes necessary. Thus in Fig. 2, with 32 connector groups, 
four groups of second selectors are required. 

In the two schemes illustrated, the same number of first 
selectors is required in each case; 137 second selectors are 
required in Fig. 2, while none are required in Fig. 1; and the 
number of connectors is greater in Fig. 2 because 32 smaller 
groups are required as against ten large groups in Fig. 1. 

Not only is more equipment required for Fig. 2 but there is 
also an inerease in the battery drain per call, of about 7%, due 
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to the necessity of the second selector in the train of each eall. 
The greater number of switches and associated equipment 
involved would also increase the maintenance costs. 

Further advantages for the frequency-selecting connector 
scheme, when used for all services (excepting P. B. X. or trunk- 
hunting service), are:—the use of any line for either individual 
or party-line service,and by mixing these on each unit a more 
equal distribution of traffic may be obtained; selective ringing of 
extension telephones; and the possibility of changing individual 
to party lines without changing the directory numbers. 

The principal objection to the frequency-selecting connector 
scheme is the difficulty of providing intercepting service for 
“dead’’ and changed numbers. This is accomplished by the use 
of frequency relays bridged across the lines on which ealls are to 
be intercepted and, if the number of calls to be intercepted is 
large, the cost of the relay equipment is considerable. 


However, 
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in many exchanges, this intercepting service is not considered 
necessary, so in such cases the objection does not apply. 

With frequency-selecting connectors, each line has a possible 
ten directory or station numbers and, when less than ten stations 
are assigned to a particular line, the remaining numbers are use- 
less. This has been called a ‘‘waste of numbers,” but, since no 
waste of equipment is involved, the loss is not a material loss, and 
the objection is not considered valid. Moreover, whether all the 
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numbers are used or not, they are available for use, which gives 
them an actual economical value. 

The frequeney-selecting connectors are somewhat more 
expensive per switch than the regular type connectors, but this 
is often counter-balaneced by the decrease in the amount of 
selectors and connectors required for the entire office or exchange, 
or, even if the total cost is greater, it is quite possible that the 
service advantages will justify the extra expense. 
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Review of the Subject.—Radio broadcasting has drawn 
atiention io the problems involved in obtaining high quality in 
systems for the electrical transmission and reproduction of sound. 
This paper gives the general requirements for such systems, discusses 


HE primary function of telephone circuits, as 

normally used in commercial service, is the 

electrical transmission and reproduction of speech 
sounds. In considering the operation of such a 
system, the reproduced sounds are referred toas having 
two properties, intelligibility and naturalness. While 
these two properties are not by any means unrelated and 
are both of importance in all sound reproducing systems, 
the first is naturally the more important in a commercial 
communication system. In broadeasting and public 
address systems, the communication function is supple- 
mented by the function of entertainment and the property 
of naturalness, therefore, increases in importance in the 
reproduced speech. Furthermore, the use of music 
with such systems imposes, in general, more severe 
requirements upon them because of the wide range 
of frequencies and intensities required for proper 
appreciation. 

In this paper the fundamental requirements for a 
system for faithfully transmitting and reproducing 
sound are outlined, and their applications considered, 
particularly in connection with broadcasting and the 
use of loud speakers. 

In any system for the electrical transmission and 
reproduction of sound there are three essential elements: 
A means for converting sound into electrical energy, 
usually called the telephone transmitter or microphone; 
a means for converting electrical energy into sound, 
usually called the telephone receiver; and means for 
transmitting the electrical energy from the transmitter 
to the receiver. 

In the operation of such a system, there are three 
general requirements which it is desirable that the 
reproduced sounds should meet: First, that they be 
at about the same loudness as people are accustomed to 
hearing the original sounds; second, that they be 
free from appreciable distortion, that is, that the 
character of the reproduced sounds be so close to that 
of the original sounds that the ear cannot distinguish 
between them; and third, that they be free from 
extraneous sounds. The degree to which these require- 
ments of loudness, freedom from distortion and noise are 
met is the measure of the quality of the system. 
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briefly the factors to be considered in design and operation and 
indicates to what extent the desired results can be obtained with the 


means now available. 
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The discussion in this paper will be directed primarily 
to the second of the above requirements, that is, the 
matter of obtaining accurate transmission and re- 
production of the original sounds, and the requirements 
of loudness and noise will be considered only in so far as 
they have a bearing on the principal discussion. In 
this connection, it may be noted that with the develop- 
ment of practically distortionless amplifiers, it is 
possible to compensate for the losses in volume incurred 
in transmission and in the conversions between sound 
and electrical energy and thus obtain any degree of 
loudness desired. The problems of eliminating noise, 
however, are in many cases difficult, but are too 
extensive to be within the scope of this paper. 


DISTORTION 


The sounds which comprise speech and music 
involve, as is well known, complicated pressure vari- 
ations. For any small interval, of time, these pressure 
variations may be resolved into a series of component 
sinusoidal waves. As the speech or music proceeds, 
however, the amplitude, the frequency and the phase 
of these components change. The transmission and 
reproduction of such sounds may be conveniently 
considered as a matter of transmitting and reproducing 
the several component waves. 

For a system to be ideal from a quality standpoint, 
these components must be reproduced unchanged, and 
no new components introduced. Experience has shown 
that changes in phase, such as-are usually obtained, 
produce no effects which are noticeable by the ear. 
Also, as discussed later, all the amplitudes may be 
diminished or increased uniformly through an ap- 
preciable range before the quality is affected. 

The requirements then for no noticeable distortion 
in a sound-reproducing system may be stated as follows: 

1. The reproduced sounds shall have the relative 
intensities of the component frequencies the same as 
the original sound. 

2. The reproduced sounds shall not contain any 
components of frequencies not present in the original 
sound. ; 

Failure to meet the requirement set up in (1) is 
referred to as “frequency distortion.” This results 
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when a system has different transmission efficiencies 
for the different frequencies. 


Failure to meet the requirement set up in (2) is 
referred to as “non-linear distortion.”” This: results 
when the relation between the output and input powers 
is not independent of the magnitude of the input power. 
Distortion of this type may be obtained from the iron 
cores of transformers or other coils, from vacuum tubes, 
from carbon transmitters and from diaphragms or other 
vibrating mechanical parts. All of these have a load 
characteristic which generally has a practically linear 
relation between output and input when operated below 
certain energy limits, but which shows a non-linear 
relation between output and input when the input 
power exceeds these limits. Operation over the non- 
linear part of such a characteristic results, in addition to 
changing the intensity relations of the components of 
the original sounds, in the setting up of components of 
frequencies which may be different from those of the 
components in the impressed wave. 


Another important factor in the reproduction of 
sounds which is not generally appreciated is that 
apparent distortion is obtained if the loudness of the 
reproduced sounds is materially outside of the range 
in which the listeners are accustomed to hearing the 
original sounds. Recent work! in hearing has shown 
that the transmission mechanism of the ear is non-linear 
in its response even at loudness levels commonly used 
in speech and music. From this it is seen that the 
interpretation of complex sounds by the ear is partly 
accomplished by the “subjective” frequencies intro- 
duced by the ear itself. Due to this non-linear charac- 
teristic of the ear, when the intensities of repro- 
duced sounds are materially different from those 
of the original sounds, there is an _ apparent 
distortion. 


With these requirements in mind, consideration will 
now be given to the extent to which they can be met 
with the means and methods now available. In this 
connection, three electrical transmitting and_ re- 
producing systems will be discussed, a high quality 
telephone circuit, the public address system and the 
broadcasting system. The first two and the elements 
used in them have been previously described in some 
detail. A brief description of them will be given here, 
however, to show their similarity with the third, which 
will be discussed more comprehensively, and also to 
indicate to some extent the evolution of high quality 
reproducing means. It will be noted that the successful 
design, maintenance and operation of any high quality 
system depends upon the development of methods of 
measuring its operational characteristics, such as the 
relation between input and output energies over a 
range of frequencies and intensities. 


1. Physical Measurements of Audition and Their Bearing on 
the Theory of Hearing, H. Fletcher, Jour. Franklin Inst., 
September 1923. 
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HIGH QUALITY TELEPHONE REFERENCE SYSTEM 


A number of years ago a telephone circuit was set up 
in the Bell System Laboratories in which use was made 
of the various available means to eliminate distortion as 
much as possible. This was used as a reference circuit 
in a comprehensive investigation of the effects on the 
intelligibility of reproduced speech sounds, of variations 
in the volume of the reproduced sounds, of various 
types and amounts of distortion and of various amounts 
and kinds of extraneous noise2 This system and the 
variation of its efficiency with frequency are shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2... It has also negligible noise and non- 
linear distortion for the sound powers that it is designed 
to handle, that is, those corresponding to talking in the 
normal way over a telephone circuit. 

With this system, the fundamental vowel and con- 
sonant sounds used in speech are reproduced so well 
that when a series of such sounds are impressed upon 
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the system, 99 per cent are correctly understood. This 
recognition is for the condition when these sounds are 
combined into meaningless monosyllables, which makes 
the test much more severe than for these sounds as 
ordinarily used in conversation where the context aids 
in the recognition. The degree of recognition obtained 
with this system is within a few tenths per cent, as good 
as that obtained by direct hearing. This circuit, 
therefore, from the standpoint of intelligibility of speech 
is practically perfect. 

This high quality circuit made use of several im- 
portant developments. First is the condenser trans- 
mitter which gives a practically distortionless con- 
version from sound to electrical energy. This trans- 
mitter, which has been previously described,‘ uses a 
thin metal diaphragm, tightly stretched and placed 
close to a heavy metal plate. The diaphragm and the 
heavy plate form an electric condenser and the air film 


2. The Nature of Speech and its Interpretation, H. Fletcher, 
Jour. Franklin Inst., June 1922. : 

3. The “transmission units” used in Fig. 2 and elsewhere in this 
paper are a logarithmic function of power ratio. The number 
of transmission units, N, corresponding to the ratio of two 
amounts of power P; and Py ,is given by the relation V = 10 
logio Pi/Ps. The power ratio corresponding to N units 
is therefore 10 VG). 

4. Wente, Phys. Rev., June 1917 and May 1922. Crandall, 
Phys. Rev., June 1918. 
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between the two serves to damp the vibration of the 
diaphragm. 

Second is the design of vacuum tube amplifiers which 
are distortionless over a wide range of frequencies and 
loads. The design of such amplifiers will be discussed 
in a future paper, so will not be described here, other 
than to show later some amplifier frequency character- 
istics which have been obtained. 

Third is a telephone receiver having small distortion. 
For this a permanent magnet type of receiver was 
used in which the principle of damping the diaphragm 
by an air film was employed in a manner similar to that 
described above for the condenser transmitter. 
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Fourth is the use of a network of impedances designed 
to introduce into the circuit the distortion which 
compensated for any distortion in the system which it 
was not practicable to eliminate in the several parts. 
In this circuit this compensation was needed primarily 
to take care of residual distortion in the receiver. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


The public address system and its applications were 
described in two papers presented before this Institute 
in February 1923,° and as already noted will be referred 
to only briefly here. In the public address system 
which was used at the presidential inauguration in 
March 1921, the condenser transmitter and high 
quality amplifiers were used to obtain good quality. 
In November 1921, this public address system was 
used with the toll lines to transmit the Armistice Day 
Service at Arlington, Va., to New York and to San Fran- 
cisco. At this time use was made of a new design of 
high quality transmitter, the double carbon button 
transmitter employing the stretched damped diaphragm 
of the condenser type. At this time, also, corrective 
distortion networks were employed to compensate for 
the distortion of the non-loaded cable circuits which 
were used to connect to the toll lines. The “‘volume 
indicator” for showing the power carried by the 
amplifiers was also used on this occasion in order to 
keep them from being overloaded and causing non- 
linear distortion. This volume indicator, as described 
in the papers referred to, consists of a vacuum tube 
amplifier-rectifier operating a quick acting ammeter. 
In both these loud speaker applications, extensive use 
was made of single-frequency measuring apparatus for 


5. Public Address Systems, Green and Maxfield, Journat of 
A. I. E.E., April 1923. 

Use of Public Address Systems with Telephone Lines, 
Martin and Clark, Journat of A. I. E. E., April 1923. 
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determining the efficiency of the various parts of the 
system over a wide range of frequencies. 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


When radio broadcasting started its phenomenal 
development, this high quality apparatus and the 
associated testing methods found new applications. 
It will be noted that the public address and the broad- 
casting systems are very similar, the main difference 
being the use of radio in the latter as a convenient 
means of reaching a large number of receiving stations 
from one transmitting station. 

In Fig. 3 are indicated the essential elements of a 
radio broadcasting system. In this system, M is the 
microphone or means for converting from sound to 
electrical energy, A, is the amplifier used to increase 
the output of the microphone before transmitting it 
over the wire connection L,to the broadcasting 
station. The amplifier A, and the radio transmitter 
R T increase and transform the energy into that which 
is put upon the antenna. At each of the receiving 
stations there are required, in general, a radio receiver 
RR for converting the received radio frequency 
currents into audio frequency currents, an amplifier, 
and a telephone receiver, either of the type held to the 
ear or of the loud speaker type. 

In regard to the wire line L, to the broadcasting 
station, it should be noted that while much of the 
material to be broadcast is at present specially produced 
in a studio closely associated with the broadcasting 
station, a large and probably increasing proportion of 
the broadcasting material is produced at points at some 
distance. from the station. In this latter class come 
(1) material which is not given primarily for broad- 
casting, such as concerts and speeches for some local 
audience, (2) material given in a studio located at a 
point convenient to the artists or speakers, but remote 
from the broadcasting station and (3) announcements of 


the progress of athletic games or other sporting events 


which are made from the place where the games are 
held. 


Fig. 3—Scuematic Diaacram or Rapio BroapcasTING 
SysTEM 


BROADCASTING MATERIAL 


The material used for broadcasting consists in general 
of speech or music. Speech sounds are extremely 
complex in their nature and involve frequencies from 
about one hundred cycles to above six thousand. 
The first two charts in Fig. 4 show the sound spectra 
for the sung vowels “ah” and “a”. When these and 
the other vowels are spoken they are modulated both 
in pitch and volume from this steady state, the par- 
ticular manner of starting or stopping them determin- 
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ing the so-called stop consonants®. The unvoiced 
fricative consonants, “‘s’, “f’’ and ‘th’, have their 
sound spectra in the upper frequency regions between 
4000 and 10,000. In general most of the energy is 
carried by the vowel sounds and at frequencies below 
1000 cycles, but the fine modulations of the vowels 
which produce the stop consonants and also the pro- 
duction of the fricative consonants involve frequencies 
mostly above 1000 cycles. For this reason it is well 
to bear in mind that the importance of any frequency 
region for carrying the energy in speech is quite different 
from that for carrying the intelligibility. On Fig. 5 
are shown two curves which contrast this difference.’ 
The curve for intelligibility does not directly take into 
account the naturalness of the sounds. It is found, 
for example, that while a system, which transmits only 
the frequency range from 500 to 2000 cycles, reproduces 
speech which can be easily understood, it leaves much 
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to be desired from the standpoint of naturalness. 


In broadcasting, a broader frequency range is desirable 
because of the importance of naturalness. Results can 
be obtained for speech which are good for intelligibility 
and fairly good for naturalness with a frequency range 
from about 100 to 3000 cycles, although appreciable 
improvement is obtained by the extension of the upper 
end of the range. 

The various types of vocal and instrumental music, 
solo, choral and orchestral, have widely varying charac- 
teristics, with fundamental tones as low as 16 cycles 
and harmonics above 10,000 cycles. The breadth of 


6. The Nature of Speech Jand its Interpretation, H. Fletcher, 
Jour. Franklin Inst., June 1922. 

7. Curve for energy distribution given in Analysis of the Energy 
Distribution of Speech, Crandall and MacKenzie, Phys. Rev., 
XIX, No. 3. Curve for Intelligibility derived from data given 
in paper mentioned in Note 6. 
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this range makes its proper handling in a reproducing 
system extremely difficult, particularly when the 
large energy of some of the low notes such as used in 
the pipe organ are taken into account. Fig. 4 gives 
also charts showing the sound spectra for some typical 
musical instruments when they are sounded at the 
pitches indicated. It is very difficult to obtain any 
quantitative measurements of the importance of the 
various frequency regions for properly transmitting 
music, but it has been found that with a frequency 
range of from about 50 to 5000 cycles good reproduction 
can be given for most kinds of music. In this con- 
nection it may be pointed out that the pitch of musical 
tones of very low pitch is carried to the ear mainly by 
the harmonics rather than by the fundamental. For 
example, with a system not reproducing any frequencies 
below 100 cycles, the pitch is preserved for notes even 
as low as 80 cycles. The musical quality is marred, 
however, when the lower frequencies are not present. 

Another important characteristic of speech and music 
is the intensity range. For speech the range of the 
average power is of the order of 1000 to 1. In music, 
such as that given by a symphony orchestra, the 
corresponding range may be as great as 100,000 to 1. 
These ranges have an important bearing on the load 
capacity required for the parts of the broadcasting 
system as will be brought out later. 


Pick-Up oF MATERIAL 


In picking up material for broadcasting, that is, 
in getting the sound energy into electrical energy, the 
general requirement would seem to be to get to the 
high quality microphone the sounds in the form in 
which a skilled listener would wish to hear them if he 
were free to choose his location with respect to the 
source of these sounds. In this respect, the skilled 
listener would be largely governed by hearing the sounds 
under the accustomed conditions with all undesirable 
noises, echoes and abnormal reverberations removed. 
In considering the pick-up of material for broadcasting 
it should be noted, however, that it corresponds to 
listening with one ear, that is, the binaural sense of 
direction which is normally obtained in hearing the 
sounds directly is lacking. With binaural audition, 
it is possible to concentrate on one sound source and to 
disregard somewhat the effect of other sounds coming 
from different directions or distances. Because of the 
monaural character of broadcasting it is necessary, 
therefore, to go even further in reducing noises and 
reverberation at the transmitter than would be the 
case for an observer using two ears at the same location. 

In picking up sounds, undesirable effects which may 
be classed as distortion, may be obtained by having 
either too much or too little reverberation or, where the 
sounds come from several sources, such as in the case 
of a quartet or an orchestra, by not having the proper 


8. Physical Criteria for Determining the Pitch of a Musical 
Tone, H. Fletcher, Physical Review, September 1923. 
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relation between the intensities of the sounds which 
reach the transmitter from the several sources. Since 
most speeches and musical selections are given indoors, 
a certain amount of reverberation is generally present. 
Because of this customary condition, music particularly, 
without reverberation, such as is obtained in a heavily 
padded room, sounds ‘‘dead.” Too much reverber- 
ation, on the other hand, causes one tone to drag over 
into a succeeding one and tends to blur the sounds. 
In some tests carried out by Prof. W. C. Sabine with 
rooms in which the reverberation was varied it was 
found that a group of musicians consistently selected a 
particular reverberation condition as being most 
desirable for the piano.° 

Much of the material that is broadcast is given in a 
special studio where it is possible to control the con- 
ditions. The studio can be placed in a quiet location, 
it can be treated with absorbing material to give the 
proper amount of reverberation and the speaker, 
singers, or musicians can be placed with respect to the 
microphone so as to obtain the desired balance between 
the direct sounds and the reverberation and also 
between the sounds from the several sources where 
more than one source is used. With the large number 
of variables involved, it is not as yet possible, however, 
to give general rules governing all of them. 

In regard to the matter of equipping such a room 
with sound absorbing material, it is seemingly a 
common mistake to cover as completely as possible the 
ceiling, walls and floor of a studio with such material. 
Such a room, in addition to making the music sound 
“dead,” makes it difficult and in some cases impossible 
for a singer or violinist to keep on the key because they 
are accustomed to get the pitch of one note from the 
reverberation of the preceding note. In one studio of 
about 20 by 30 feet, in which a large amount of ex- 
perimental work was done to get a suitable rever- 
beration for music, the final arrangement is a hardwood 
floor with a few rugs, the walls hung with monks cloth 
and about two-thirds of the ceiling covered with one 
inch hair felt. The reverberation can be increased 
when desired by taking up rugs or pulling back some of 
the wall hangings. In such a room for speaking, 
however, undesirable reverberation is obtained if the 
speaker is more than about four feet from the micro- 
phone. In connection with the statement regarding 
the effect of the monaural character of broadcasting on 
the requirement for the placing of the microphone, 
it is of interest to note that the reverberation time for 
this studio, using Sabine’s method and coefficients, 
was somewhat less than that found to be desirable 
in his tests which were referred to. 

There is an increasing demand in broadcasting for 
the use of material which is not being given specifically 
for broadcasting, such as a speech by some well-known 
person or a concert by a symphony orchestra. In such 
cases it is not usually possible to change the acoustics, 


9. Collected Papers on Acoustics, Harvard Univ.Press,page 75. 
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so that the problem becomes one of getting the best 
location for the microphones. 

For a speech, the problem is generally not difficult 
as the microphone can usually be located within about 
three feet of the speaker so as not to restrict unduly 
his usual movements. For a symphony orchestra of 
75 to 100 pieces the problem presents some difficulties. 
It is desirable to get the transmitter far enough away 
from the orchestra so that the paths from it to all the 
pieces of the orchestra are about equal, in order to get 
proper balance between the parts, and at the same time, 
not to be so far away from the orchestra that the 
incidental noises of the audience are loud compared to 
the music. Good results have been obtained under 
these conditions by suspending the transmitter from 
the ceiling of the concert hall over a point on the floor 
about thirty to fifty feet from the orchestra and about 
ten to twenty feet from the ceiling. This brings it 
over the audience, but far enough away so that noises 
from it are not bothersome and far enough away from 
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the orchestra to get a good balance between the parts. 
Also this permits the sound striking the transmitter 
through reverberation to be sufficiently appreciable 
as compared to the direct sound. This reverberation 
gives the impression of the orchestra playing in a 
concert hall, which, of course, is the natural condition. 
The scheme of using several transmitters distributed 
throughout the orchestra, in order to pick up the 
different parts, is in general undesirable because of the 
lack of reverberation and the difficulty of getting proper 
balance between the parts. 


TRANSMITTERS 


Two transmitters or microphones of the air-damped, 
stretched-diaphragm type have been extensively used 
for broadcasting, the condenser type and the carbon 
button type. 

The frequency response characteristics of present 
models of these two types of transmitters are shown 
in Fig. 6, that designated A being for the carbon and 
that designated B for the condenser type. Both of 
these have already been described elsewhere and will 
not need further consideration here. It should be 
noted that the condenser type can be designed to have a 
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frequency characteristic of almost any degree of flatness 
desired. Material improvements have been made 
recently on the carbon type. One of these is the use 
of a light metal diaphragm by means of which the 
electrical output for a given sound input has been 
increased about ten times. A second important 
improvement in the carbon type has been a change in 
the acoustic spaces associated with diaphragm to 
reduce the distortion. The advantage of the carbon 
type of transmitter is that it requires two stages of 
amplification less than the condenser type and ap- 
proaches it closely from the standpoint of freedom from 
distortion. Asa result of the small diaphragm motions 
used in this transmitter the carbon button is worked 
far below the saturation point. 


TRANSMISSION TO BROADCASTING STATION 


When material is picked up at a point remote from 
the broadcasting station, care must be used to avoid 
distortion in getting it to the station. When, as is 
usually the case, the point where the material is given 
and the broadcasting station are in the same city, it 
is generally possible to get non-loaded telephone cable 
circuits between the two points. By the use of cor- 
rective distortion networks or ‘“‘attenuation equalizers” 
with such circuits, uniform transmission efficiency 
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Curve A—Stretched diaphragm double carbon button transmitter 
Curve B—Stretched diaphragm condenser transmitter 


over the desired frequency range can be obtained, 
even though the circuits themselves may have consider- 
able distortion.'° With these equalizers it is possible 
to equalize such circuits so that the variations of 
efficiency over the frequency range from the average 
value are less than one transmission unit. 

The high quality transmitters which are used to pick 
up the material to be broadcast have energy outputs 
which are so low as to require amplification before they 
are transmitted to the broadcasting station in order to 
over-ride extraneous noises which may be encountered. 
Such amplifiers, in addition to having uniform efficiency 
for a broad frequency range, must also be capable of 
giving a large range of amplification and of handling 
without distortion a wide range of power in order to 
take account of the variations in the volume of sounds 
which are impressed upon the transmitter. In picking 
up speeches, for example, different amplifications may 
be required for the different loudness of the voices of 
the speakers. In making a speech, an orator often 
intentionally changes the loudness of his voice for 
emphasis. The amplification must be such as to permit 


10. Use of Public Address System with Telephone Lines, 
Martin and Clark. Jour. A. I. E. E., April 1923, page 361. 
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low parts to be heard satisfactorily and also the ampli- 
fier must be capable of handling the loud parts without 
overloading. The amplification can be reduced for 
the loud parts to reduce the power handled, but the 
power output cannot be kept constant without spoiling 
entirely the emphasis effects desired by the speaker. 
In music, the volume of sound varies frequently and 
over a large range. 

Considering this matter from the standpoint of the 
operator of a radio receiving set, it is desired first, that 
when the volume of the original sound is at its low point 
the reproduced sound should be loud enough to over- 
ride static and other radio frequency interference, 
incidental noises in his set and room noise at his set. 
With this condition satisfactorily met, it is desired 
that the receiving set be capable of handling the maxi- 
mum volumes of sound without overloading. The 
sets now available are capable of handling in the order 
of about a hundredth of this range and to make them 
handle this larger range would at present be practically 
prohibitive from a cost standpoint. The same require- 
ment imposed upon the radio transmitter at the broad- 
casting station would also increase its cost by a large 
factor. The circuits used between the point where 
the material is picked up and the broadcasting stations 
also impose restrictions on this volume range. The 
lower limit to the power placed upon such circuits is 
set by the extraneous noise which may exist upon them 
due to induction from other circuits. The upper 
limit to the power on the circuit is determined by two 
factors, one, the capacity of the amplifiers which may 
be used and the other, the interference which this 
circuit would cause in other telephone circuits which 
are in the same cables with it. These circuit require- 
ments, in general,: limit the power range which can be 
satisfactorily handled to a range of about 1000 to 1. 
From the standpoint of the circuits alone, this range 
could be increased by special measures which, however, 
it might not always be practicable to apply. 

These conditions, therefore, make it highly desirable 
to control the volume range given out by the amplifier 
associated with the transmitter. Some of this control 
could be exercised at other points in the system, but it 
is obviously desirable to have it all take place at one 
point and keep the rest of the system fixed. For this 
purpose the amplifier associated with the transmitter 
is equipped with a means for giving a quickly adjustable 
amplification. To make these adjustments correctly, 
it is necessary for the operator of the amplifier to know 
what power is being delivered by it. Use is made here 
of the ‘“‘volume indicator,’”’ which is bridged across the 
output of the transmitter amplifier and the ampli- 
fication of the volume indicator varied by means of a 
calibrated potentiometer until a standard deflection is 
obtained. The amplification required to get this 
deflection is then a measure of the output of the trans- 
mitter amplifier. This is supplemented by a monitor- 
ing loud-speaking receiver bridged across the circuit 
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at the same point. By the aid of these, the operator 
can check the operation of the transmitter and its 
associated amplifier and keep the volume of electrical 
power delivered to the broadcasting station between 
certain prescribed limits which are far enough apart to 
give suitable expression to the music or speech. When 
the sounds striking the transmitter become too loud, 
the gain of the transmitter amplifier is reduced and 
when these sounds become too low, the amplification 
is increased, these changes being made gradually in 
order to avoid noticeable abrupt shifts in volume. 
The limits between which the electrical power is kept, 
are those which have been found experimentally to 
avoid overloading any part of the broadcasting system 
and to keep above any extraneous noises in the system. 

This adjustment of the gain of the transmitter 
amplifier to keep the power delivered to the broad- 
casting set within certain prescribed limits is required 
also when the pick-up of the broadcasting material is 
in a studio at the broadcasting station. 


BROADCASTING STATION 


In the radio broadcasting transmitter the incoming 
electrical power is generally amplified before being 
used to modulate the radio frequency carrier. In this 
transmitter, the frequency and volume range require- 
ments, discussed for amplifiers, also apply. The 
amplification obtained in this part of the system should 
generally be fixed and all necessary adjustments during 
operation made in the amplifier associated with the 
microphone. The following discussion of the broad- 
casting station is from the standpoint of operation, 
as the apparatus itself is described in another paper." 

Operating Requirements. With a fixed setting of the 
radio transmitter, it is important to determine the 
maximum power which can be introduced into it 
without causing noticeable overloading. To do this, 
there are required a means for indicating power such as 
a volume indicator, a high quality radio receiving set, 
a high quality loud speaker and high quality amplifier 
for operating it and some skilled observers. With the 
loud speaker, first determine for speech and several 
kinds of music, the maximum power which can be 
delivered by the microphone amplifier before over- 
loading is detected. Then with the amplifier connected 
to the radio transmitter and with the radio receiving 
set, high quality amplifier and loud speaker, determine 
what power input into the radio transmitter causes 
overloading. If this is less than has been previously 
determined as the overloading point of the microphone 
amplifier, the overloading is in the radio transmitter. 
The station should then be operated so that the power 
delivered to the radio transmitter never exceeds this 
amount. 

As a check on the operation of the station, a moni- 
toring system such as the following should be used 
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constantly. In this system a loud speaker and as- 
sociated amplifier are connected either directly to the 
output of the microphone amplifier or to the output 
of a high quality radio receiving set. In these two con- 
nections the reproduced speech or music should sound the 
same and neither should show any signs of overloading. 

This matter of guarding against overloading has 
been stressed so much because it is a common source 
of poor quality in broadcasting. Furthermore, it is 
often a defect in operation rather than in apparatus 
and as such, constant care is required to avoid it. 

Another important factor in good broadcasting is 
insuring that the system and all its parts maintain their 
good quality. For this purpose, periodic tests should 
be made of the complete system with single-frequency 
currents over the range to be transmitted. For these 
tests the microphone can be replaced by a source of 
known amount of current and a measurement made of 
the electrical output of the high quality monitoring 
radio receiver. For such tests, use can be made of 
a “dummy” antenna, if it is not possible or desirable 
to go out “on the air.” 
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It is with the use of a testing system such as outlined 
that it is possible to find out wherein the system falls 
down and either change the design of various parts 
of the system or avoid imposing upon the system 
conditions for which it gives poor quality. By follow- 
ing this method it is possible“to get the distortion 
between the sounds striking the microphone and the 
energy radiated from the antenna below the amount 
detectable by the ear. 

Frequency Characteristics. The curves of Fig. 7 
indicate what can be done in obtaining good quality in 
broadcasting. These curves are for station WEAF 
in New York City where the studio and the broad- 
casting station are in different buildings, the two being 
connected by a cable circuit about a mile and a half 
long. Curve a is for the microphone amplifier (A, 
in Fig. 3), curve 6 for the equalized line between the 
studio and station (Z,;, in Fig. 3) and curve ec for the 
radio transmitter and associated amplifier (R 7 and 
A>in Fig. 3). Curve d is for the system from electrical] 
power of audio frequency leaving the microphone to 
power from the antenna at radio frequencies. The 
curve for complete operation of the broadcasting system 
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from sound in the studio to radio frequency power in 
the air can be obtained by combining curve d with the 
microphone curve from Fig. 5. Curve d shows the 
station as it is now operated. The small variations 
from the horizontal line can, of course, be eliminated, 
if worth while, by the use of an attenuation equalizer. 


RECEIVING STATION 


The apparatus at the receiving station of a radio 
broadcasting system is required to perform three and 
preferably four functions. The three are selectivity, 
conversion of electrical energy from radio to audio 
frequency and conversion from electrical energy to 
sound. The fourth is amplification. The first two, 
selectivity and detection, are the essential functions 
of a radio receiving set. While it is not within the 
scope or purpose of this paper to discuss in detail various 
types of radio receiving sets, some general discussion wiil 
be given of the functions of the set in so faras they affect 
quality. Similar consideration will also be given to 
the other functions of the receiving station apparatus. 

Amplification. The function of amplification is 
desirable and often necessary in order to bring the 
energy received by the antenna up to a point where it 
can produce sounds loud enough to be easily heard. 
This is particularly the case where loud speaking 
telephones are used to perform the third function. 
While it is a relatively simple matter to provide 
amplification without distortion, it is in performing 
this function that serious distortion is now introduced 
at many receiving stations, particularly when the 
amplification is in the audio frequency range or when it 
is obtained by regeneration. The provision of ampli- 
fication without distortion is largely a matter of proper 
design, based on a knowledge of the characteristics 
of the tubes used and means for coupling stages to- 
gether. A common offender in audio frequency 
amplifiers is the transformer, although with proper 
design it can be made to function satisfactorily.” 

Selectivity. In performing the function of selecting 
the radio wave which it is desired to receive and dis- 
carding others, there is a conflict between the degree of 
selectivity, or sharpness of tuning, and width of the 
frequency band for the reproduced sounds. If this 
band width for the reproduced sounds is to be 5000 
cycles and both side bands of the radio carrier are to be 
received, obviously all other waves within a band width 
of 10,000 cycles will also be received. Further, because 
it is not possible with the resonant type of selective 
means to let through without distortion this 10,000 
cycle band and at the same time cut off absolutely all 
other waves near the edges of this band, the set will 
respond to a wider range of frequencies. 

There are, generally speaking, two types of selective 
means used in radio receiving sets, one a circuit con- 
taining one or more adjustable resonant elements and 
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the other a circuit hvaing a fixed selective element with 
adjustable means for converting the received radio 
waves into waves of frequencies which will pass through 
the selective element. With the first type of selectivity, 
which includes the selectivity obtained with regener- 
ation, the distortion of the reproduced sounds is ob- 
viously not fixed but will vary with the sharpness of 
tuning used. With the second type of set, the seleci- 
ivity is fixed in the design and involves, therefore, a 
predetermined compromise between distortion of re- 
produced sounds and degree of selectivity. Fig. 8 
illustrates quantitatively what this compromise entails 
and also the range of distortion which may be obtained 
with a set of the variable selectivity type. Curve A 
shows the characteristic for one stage of audio frequency 
amplification in a particular receiving set, which is 
seen to cause appreciable distortion only at the low 
frequencies. As the distortion caused by radio tuning 
affects only the higher audio frequencies, curve A 
corresponds to a set with no radio selectivity. Curves 
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B, C and D indicate the effect of increasing degrees 
of radio selectivity. These three degrees of selectivity 
are such that if there is an interfering signal having 
the same intensity in the ether as the signal being re- 
ceived, but having its carrier frequency 10,000 cycles 
higher or lower, it will produce an audio signal at the 
output of the set 10, 20 and 40 transmission units 
respectively lower than the level of the signal being 
received. In other words a receiving set haying the 
characteristic B which is very desirable from the quality 
standpoint will be much less selective against inter- 
ference than one having the higher distortion character- 
istic D. As an example of a practical compromise, 
curve E shows the characteristic of a set of the fixed 
selectivity type which was designed for general all 
around use in receiving both local and long distance 
broadcasting. In this set a frequency 10,000 cycles 
higher or lower than the frequency to which the set is 
tuned suffers a loss of 34 transmission units. 

The fixed selectivity type of set has some advantage 
in that its operation is definite and is less likely to give 
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filter. Such a filter has the advantage that the charac- 
teristic of the transmitted range can be made practically 
flat for any desired band width and to present a large 
attenuation for frequencies outside the band. For 
example,with a well designed filter of this type, the charac- 
teristic of the transmitted audio frequency band can be 
made practically flat up to 5000 cycles and the discrim- 
ination against other signals can be made even greater 
than that given above forcurveD. Thistype of selectiv- 
ity employing a band pass filter was used in the receiv- 
ing sets of the Catalina Island radio telephone system." 

Conversion from Radio to Audio Frequency. In 
converting the electrical energy obtained from the 
antenna from radio to audio frequency, there is in 
general no difficulty from the standpoint of distortion 
provided the “‘detector” for making this conversion is 
worked below saturation. 
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Conversion from Electrical Power to Sound. The 
conversion from electrical power to sound may be 
accomplished either by the head type telephone 
receiver or by a loud-speaking telephone, the latter 
being obviously more desirable for this purpose. 

In Fig. 9 is shown the frequency response character- 
istic of a good type of commercial head receiver when 
held to ear in the usual manner. It will be noted that 
this introduces appreciable distortion. A material 
reduction in this distortion can be obtained with the 
type of damped receiver used in the high quality 
telephone system described in the first part of the paper. 
The characteristic of such a damped receiver is shown 
also in Fig. 9. 

In Fig. 10, Curve A gives the frequency response 
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curve for one of the best types of commercial loud 
speaker. This also introduces considerable distortion, 
being particularly weak at the lower end of the fre- 
quency range. This deficiency while not so serious for 
speech, is easily noticeable for music. In this figure 
are given also two curves showing the response charac- 
teristic of laboratory models of loud speakers. These 
are of interest since the means for converting from 
electrical power to sound are the most serious source of 
distortion in a system for transmitting and reproducing 
sounds, and the reproduction given by these models 
(demonstrated at the time of presenting this paper) is 
markedly superior to that obtained with the commer- 
cially available apparatus; and indicates the future 
possibilities of broadcasting. 


CONCLUSION 

From this consideration of systems for the electrical 
transmission and reproduction of sound, it has been 
shown that it is practicable to get almost perfect 
electrical transmission over a broad band of frequencies 
from the terminals of the pick-up transmitter to the 
radio transmitter and from there out into the air. 
With the condenser transmitter and proper associated 
amplifiers the conversion from sound striking the 
diaphragm to electrical energy can also be made without 
appreciable distortion. With a properly designed and 
operated broadcasting station, therefore, high quality 
material can be delivered to the receiving stations. 

At present the commercial radio receiving sets and 
the means for converting from electrical energy to 
sound now generally available can not fully utilize 
this high quality material. These receiving and 
reproducing means can, however, be materially im- 
proved. The problem now is to make such improve- 
ments available in such a form that their cost will not 
make their use prohibitive. As yet the commercial 
production of apparatus incorporating such improve- 
ments is in the future. 

In view of the distortion which exists at the present 
receiving stations, the question: may arise as to the 
justification for going as far as has been indicated in 
the other part of the system. The fact is that with the 
reproducing means now available, material deviations 
from the frequency characteristics which have been 
given for the other parts of the system are detectable 
and the effect of non-linear distortion readily noticed. 
In a broadcasting system where one element is used 
for converting from sound to electrical energy and for 
distributing this energy to a large number of elements 
for reconverting it into sound, the expense of getting 
good results in this one element is not prohibitive and, 
taking into account the whole system, relatively small. 

In broadcasting, the novelty of the system was un- 
doubtedly a large factor in its rapid growth and develop- 
ment. Those who make use of the system are, however, 
becoming more critical of the service which it renders 
and the quality of reproduction will be of increasing 
importance in the future. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


ITH the growth of radio broadcasting and the 

development of public address systems, the 

electric loud speaker has come to be an appara- 
tus of general interest. A very important part of a 
loud speaker is its horn, which when properly designed 
can greatly increase the acoustic power delivered, and 
go a long way towards minimizing the distortions arising 
from the inherent inertia and stiffness of the moving 
parts of the receiver. The purpose of this paper is to 
discuss the function of the horn, and how it should be 
proportioned to best perform this function. 


For perfect reproduction from a loud speaker two 
requirements must be met: (1) a current of a given 
frequency must produce sound of that frequency and 
that frequency only; and (2) the power radiated in the 
form of sound must be proportional to the square of 
the current independent of frequency. This assumes 
that the available current is an exact reproduction of 
the pressure of sound applied to the microphone. 


Several things are responsible for the introduction of 
extraneous frequencies. 
insufficiently damped, the transient in the building up 
of vibrations will always contain the frequencies cor- 
responding to the free vibrations of the system. This 
is readily eliminated by damping. (2) Double fre- 
quency may be introduced if the alternating variations 
of flux are not small compared to the permanent flux. 
This is made negligible by employing strong permanent 
fields. Modern balanced magnetic constructions of 
receiver elements were devised principally to provide 
for a large permanent flux without increasing the mass 
of the vibrating system excessively. (3) If the dia- 
phragm deflections are large, extraneous frequencies will 
be introduced because of the non-linear characteristics 
as to restoring force and magnetic pull. Proper design 
of the horn will allow ample sound radiation with small 
diaphragm displacement and thus overcome this 
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(1) If the diaphragm is 


difficulty. So the first requirement for perfect repro- 
duction may be closely approached. 

The second requirement for perfect reproduction, 
that of a uniform response characteristic over the acoustic 
frequency range, can not be met with present day re- 
ceiver elements. Variations in acoustic power of the 
order of ten to one between 200 and 4000 cycles are 
not noticed by the ear, however, and the departure from 
a uniform response can be kept within this range by 
proper design of the horn. 

Contrary to the prevalent conception, the horn does 
not merely gather up the sound energy from the receiver 
and concentrate it in certain directions. Its relation 
to the diaphragm is much more intimate. It causes 
an actual increase in the load on the diaphragm, making 
it advance against a greater air pressure, and withdraw 
from a greater opposing rarefaction. Anyone can 
assure himself that the average sound energy in a room 
is greatly reduced on removing the horn from a good 
loud speaker. And frequently when the horn is 
removed the amplitude of vibration of the diaphragm 
becomes so great that it strikes against the pole pieces. 
A receiver element without a horn is analogous to a 
motor without a connected load; or better yet, a re- 
ceiver element without a horn is like a closed oscillation 
circuit from which little radiation takes place (radiation 
resistance zero); while with a horn it is like an open 
oscillation circuit with an antenna (radiation resistance 
considerable). The horn is the antenna of the loud 
speaker. 

In order to load, a horn need not resonate. Reso- 
nances of course increase the loading at certain fre- 
quencies, but cannot be made to provide uniform load- 
ing over a wide range of frequencies. That a horn can 
load without resonating is shown by the increase in 
sound radiation at the high frequencies where air 
column resonances are of small intensity. Resonances 
in the horn due both to material vibration and air 
column vibration being undesirable because of the 
distortion they produce, and being entirely unnecessary, 
should be reduced to a minimum. 
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Proceeding now to the detailed consideration of the 
function and design of horns for loud speakers, we may 
set down three requisites: 

1. A given applied force acting on the diaphragm 
must cause the air at the throat of the horn to have a 
nearly uniform velocity over the acoustic frequency 
range. Proper design of the air chamber above the 
diaphragm and the initial area of the horn will bring 
this about. 

2. The area of the mouth of the horn must be such 
that only a small part of the sound is reflected back at 
that point, because reflections cause air column 
resonances. 

3. The law of increase and the rapidity of increase 
of section must be such that: 

(a) The most complete propagation of sound energy 
shall take place, and 

(b) Fora given air velocity at the throat, the power 
shall be nearly constant as the frequency is varied. 


II. THROAT AREA AND DIAPHRAGM CHAMBER VOLUME 


As we have indicated above, the horn is a radiator of 
the power which it causes the diaphragm to deliver. 
We may, therefore, well begin by considering the 
simplest sound radiating system, namely, a uniform 
straight tube infinitely long in one direction. Any air 
disturbance at the end of such a tube is propagated 
unchanged along the tube. In Fig. 1 suppose the piston 
is moved to the right. The air immediately ahead is 
given a velocity. Because of the elasticity of the air it 
is also compressed in the region next to the piston. 
Suppose the piston is stopped. There is now a region 
of pressure and in that region the air has a velocity to 
the right. The volumetric rate of flow of air into the 
region just ahead is greater than the volumetric rate of 
flow out, and so the pressure there rises. As long as the 
pressure behind is greater than the pressure ahead, the 
air ahead will be accelerated. When the two pressures 
become equal there will be no further acceleration. As 
the air ahead reaches a higher pressure the air behind 
will be retarded, and will finally reach a condition of zero 
velocity and normal pressure. Pressure and velocity 
are thus propagated along the tube. That propagation 
takes place in only one direction is shown by the fact 
that the velocity of the air is always in one direction, 
and that pressure can rise only when air is flowing into 
a region faster than it is flowing out. If the piston is 
moved to the left the propagation of disturbance will 
be in the same direction, but the pressure and velocity 
of the air will be reversed. 

From this discussion it is seen that in a traveling 
sound wave, pressure and velocity are associated 
together in time and space phase. Neither can exist 
without the other. If P is the increase in pressure 
above atmospheric at any point, and the average air 
velocity at the same point and at the same time is 2, 
P = (pa) v, where p is the density of air, a is the 
velocity of sound in air, c. g.s. units being used. 
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Suppose in place of the piston there is a diaphragm 
as in Fig. 2, and for simplicity assume that every part 
of it vibrates through the same distance. If when it 
vibrates the air is given a velocity » at a certain instant, 
the total reaction force over the face of the diaphragm 
will be that due to the developed pressure, so that 

Fi PAp (pa) wAag 

If the initial construction of the loud speaker were 
made in this way it would not be possible to make this 
force comparable with the stiffness and inertia forces 
of the diaphragm at the low and high frequencies, 
respectively. Hence the motion of the diaphragm 
would be determined almost entirely by its own mass 
and stiffness, and its motion at its resonant frequency 
would far exceed that at other frequencies. Hence, 
also, the power radiated at the resonant frequency 
would greatly exceed that at other frequencies. 

Suppose the arrangement is changed to that of Fig. 
3. Here a small velocity of the diaphragm gives the 
air in the tube a large velocity and much higher pres- 
sures are therefore developed. Thus this arrangement, 
by the principle of the hydraulic press, increases the 
reaction force on the diaghragm so that it may be 
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made comparable to the stiffness and inertia forces of 
the diaphragm. 

An approximate formula for determining the quantity 
known as acoustic damping will now be derived. If 
in Fig. 8 the edge of the diaphragm is clamped and F 
is the single force acting at the centre of the diaphragm 
which is equivalent to the total pressure reacting on it, 

F = (A,/3) P approximately. 

Assuming that when the diaphragm vibrates with 
velocity, u, the volumetric rate of displacement of 
air is, A,/3 u, the velocity of air in the tube, assuming 
all the displaced air gets into the tube will be, 


0 = Aa/ 3 u/ Ao. 
From the relation between P and 2, 
a : 
PF => (Ad/Ad a 


Acoustic damping will be defined as equivalent reaction 
force per unit diaphragm velocity 


ae = Pfs = “5 Ae/As 
In appendix II a, is determined more accurately, but 


for the present this formula will be used to illustrate 
the point. 
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That a large value of a, is desirable may be shown as 
follows. If 8) and m are the diaphragm stiffness and 
mass respectively, and a, the internal damping, 


force 


4 = (ao + a.) +7 (wm — Bo/w) 


where, 
aw . ~ ~ — — 
97 38 the frequency of the sinusoidal force driving 


the diaphragm. This is analogous to the equation for 
current in an electrical circuit, 

; e. m. f. 

7 , where, 


(Ro + R,) +j(oL- orien 
aC 


R, is the internal resistance of the generator and R, 
the load resistance, L and C being series inductance and 
capacitance. In the electrical case the power dissi- 
pated in the load is 

W =f Re 
Similarly in the acoustic case 

W =wa.. 


@ 


Fic. 5—D1sAPHRAGM 
RESONANCE 


If a, is zero y plotted against w will be as shown in Fig. 
4a. Theradiated power willbe zero. If a@,is increased 
u will be as in Fig. 48—lower at resonance but about the 
same at the extreme frequencies. In this case W will 
be asin curve 5B. Now let a, be increased still further. 
The velocity u becomes as in 4c, and the radiated power 
asin 5c. A more uniform radiation of power is secured 
over the frequency range, and yet the average over the 
range is about the same. 

From the simple formula for acoustic damping it is 


seen that to increase it we must decrease Ap. Two 
effects give a lower limit to Ao, however. First, fric- 
tional losses in small tubes become great. Second, if 


the throat is made very small the air instead of being 
forced out into the tube will be compressed in the 
chamber above the diaphragm. To prevent this the 
chamber volume must be decreased, and there is a 
physical limitation here. 

Neglecting frictional losses it is shown in appendix 
II, that if the radiated power at two extreme frequen- 

We 


cies ee and >— is to be 1/n times that at resonance 
2a ape 
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@, 
on? the area of the throat of the horn and the 


volume of the chamber above the diaphragm are deter- 
mined by, 


4 pa A? a 
Ao= "9 vn—-A Tey Ral 
Vo.=.Ao 
@,* — @)? 2? 
ie @1 G2? (- Pes : | es @,* — 1? we? 
Po 4/n—1 \ nm—1 


The following’ sample calculation will show relative 
values. Assume 

Az = 15.5 cm. 

8, = 20 X 10° dynes/cm. 

er = 22 > 200 

w, = 2a X 1000 

w. = 27 X 4000 

Wares. AN 
Substituting in the formulas, 

Ay = 0.2075 cm.? 
lf circular in section, the diameter, 

dg = 0.514cm. = 0.202 in. 

Vo = 0.258 cm? 
These values of Ay and V, are much smaller than have 
been used heretofore. 

The fact that greater acoustic damping is provided 
by horns having small throat areas means that the 
same sound radiation takes place with smaller dia- 
phragm velocities, and hence smaller diaphragm de- 
flections. This will prevent the introduction of 
extraneous frequencies due to non-linear characteris- 
tics of large deflections. 


III. FINAL OPENING OR MOUTH OF HORN 


The infinite straight tube which we have just been 
considering loads the diaphragm, and conducts away 
the resulting acoustic power. It does not, however, 
communicate this power to surrounding space, and 
thereby fails to fulfill completely the function of a 
horn. Evidently the tube must be made to open up 
into the atmosphere. Weare thus led to consider what 
happens at the open end of a finite tube. 

Consider a half wave length of sound, in which there 
is positive pressure and forward velocity traveling 
along the tube. While progressing within the tube it 
is uniformly confined and occupies a constant volume. 
Hence the pressure and velocity in it remain constant. 
As it leaves the open end of the tube, however, it ex- 
pands into an approximately hemispherical shape, 
Fig. 64. There is thus an increase in the volume 
occupied by the wave as it leaves the tube. Evidently 
a fall in pressure must result. But if the pressure just 
outside the tube remains lower than that within the 
tube, the velocity of the air just within the tube will be 
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increased; this causes the pressure just behind to de- 
crease, and the velocity to increase, and so we have 
produced a wave traveling back in the tube, which near 
the open end reduces the pressure and increases the 
velocity in the oncoming wave. This is the familiar 
phenomenon of reflection. 

The reflected wave not only represents power which 
does not get out into the air but, depending on the phase 
in which it reaches the diaphragm, it may produce 
resonance or dissonance. Obviously the less intense 
the reflection is, the less marked will be the resonance 
or dissonance. 

It is now easy to see what influence the size of the 
final opening of the tube has upon the intensity of the 
reflection. It is evident from Fig. 6A that the larger 
the section of the tube is, the less will be the relative 
increase in volume occupied by a half wave length 
just within and just without the tube, and therefore 
the less intense will be the reflection. For wave 
lengths which are less than the diameter of the tube, 
Fig. 6B, the increase in volume on passing out of the 
tube is slight, and therefore the reflection is negligible; 
but for wave lengths which are greater than the tube 
diameter, Fig. 6A, the increase in volume becomes 
considerable, and the reflection becomes appreciable. 

Thus a horn, to transmit a 500-cycle wave with wave 
length 68.8 cm. to the atmosphere without reflection 
would need tohave a final openingof diameterabout 70cm. 

For many purposes this is an inconveniently large 
diameter, and it is therefore interesting to determine 
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how much is sacrificed by using a smaller final opening. 
An approximate calculation for wave lengths greater 
than the tube diameter is easily made. 

Let P;, P, and — P, be the pressure in the oncoming, 
transmitted and reflected waves, respectively. The 
excess of air in the oncoming half wave length which 
causes the rise of pressure P, is passed on into the trans- 
mitted half wave length causing a rise of pressure there. 
The reflected half wave length with its negative pres- 
sure also draws air out of the tube and into the trans- 
mitted hemispherical half wave length. This oiass of 
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air, which is taken from the half wave leagth within 
the tube and transferred to the half wave length out- 
side the tube, causes a reduction in pressure within 
equal to P; + P,, and an increase of pressure outside 
equal to Py. Since these two pressure changes are 
inversely proportional to the volumes involved, we have 
P, +P, 2/3 m (A/2)8 
————— = = 1/6 2/7? 
Era ND 1/6 d2/r:2,, where 

d is the wave length, and 

r, is the radius of tube. 


PERCENT REFLECTION 


SSS SSS 


% 4x10° 8 12 16 


20 24 28 32 36x10* 
wp 


Fig. 6¢—VARIATION OF REFLECTION 


Furthermore, P, = P,— P,, so that finally, 


P = x = 6 Tz P 
aa Ie + 6 T1" : 
If \ = 68.8cm. corresponding to 500 cycles and 17; 
=z \/4 = 17-2 cm. 


1— 6/16 
1 + 6/16 


In Appendix IV an approximate determination of 
reflections is given for the exponential horn in which 
the area at any distance x from the small end is given by 

A — Ao ee 
where B is a constant which determines the rate of 
increase. The curves of (Fig. 6C) show how the 
reflection varies for different values of w, B, and final 
radius 7; of the horn. These curves also indicate that 
the larger the final radius and hg pe? the frequency, 
the less the reflection. 


P, = Pi ( ) = 0.45 P, 


IV. SHAPE OF HORN 


We have now shown that to load the diaphragm 
effectively the initial opening or throat of the horn must 
be small, and to communicate the resulting acoustic 
power effectively to the atmosphere, the final opening 
or mouth of the horn must be large. We must now 
consider how these two extremities are to be joined; 
what the length of the horn should be, and according 
to what law the section should increase. 

Consider a uniform straight tube which at a certain 
point opens up abruptly into a second uniform straight 
tube of larger section. A sound wave in the first 
tube propagates in the simple manner described under 
section II. At the point of sudden change of section 
more complicated conditions appear, but beyond this 
point, in the second tube, simple propagation again 
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takes place. As is well known, the ultimate result of 
the discontinuity is a reflection, which reduces the 
energy which passes on to the second tube. Further- 
more, the magnitude of this reflection is proportional 
to the relative increase in section at the point of discon- 
sie : A,— A, 
tinuity, that is to ra , A; and Az» being the 
sectional areas of the tubes respectively. We may 
then say that the departure from simple propaga- 
tion is proportional to the relative increase in section. 


A 
Ai 


0 
0 4x10* 8 12 


16 =20 


be: 


24 «28 «32 36x10* 


Fig. 8—VaARIATION OF LOADING IN 
EXPONENTIAL Horns 


Fig. 7—DIscontTINvuING 
IN STRAIGHT TUBE 


Returning now to the horn, with continuously in- 
creasing section, it seems fairly reasonable to suppose 
that at each point, the departure from simple propaga- 
tion will depend on the relative increase in section per 


unit length, that is to 1/A = ’ 
section areas having been determined, the total rela- 
tive increase in area is prescribed. All this being 
granted, it seems entirely reasonable to suppose that 
the best horn will be one in which this relative increase 
in area is uniformly distributed over its whole length, 
rather than one in which the relative increase in area 
is large at some points and small at others. Thus we 


The initial and final 


conclude that for the best horn, 1/A a is constant 

along its length. To have this property, the sectional 

area must increase exponentially with the length, that is 
A = A,e™* 

We may give a more quantitative turn to this argu- 
ment as follows. Consider two discontinuities in a 
straight tube as shown in Fig. 7, the areas of the three 
sections being A;, A> and A;. A wave having air 
velocity v, in passing from A, into A; is partially re- 
flected. Let v:, be the velocity in the reflected wave 
and 22 be the velocity in the transmitted wave. Similar- 
ly in passing from A>» into A; let v2, be the velocity in the 
reflected wave and v; the velocity in the transmitted 
wave. Let Pwith thecorresponding subscripts represent 
the pressures associated with each of these velocities. 

Ast, = Aii— Airy 


A303 = Az ve— Az Ve, 
P, = P,+ Pr 
P; = P,+ Po 


Because of the constant ratio of pressure to velocity 
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in straight tubes, the last two equations become 

VM =i1+%, 

V3 = Vo + Voy 
From these four equations we may eliminate 2,, 02 
and v», and obtain 


4 Ay Als 
Agee ee 
If v;, A; and A; are fixed, v3; will be maximum, if 

A, = VA: XAs 
This again leads to the exponential horn. 

In Appendix III, with certain approximations, the 
characteristics of the exponential horn are determined 
analytically. Pressure and velocity have the same 
absolute ratio as in the straight tube; but are out of 
phase by an angle whose cosine is a function of w/B. 
Curve Fig. 8 shows the plot of this cosine. It ap- 
proaches unity (or the straight tube radiation charac- 
teristic) if w is large enough or B small enough. In 
section I it was shown that a sufficiently uniform power 
radiation characteristic could be obtained with the 
straight tube if its section were made small compared 
to the area of the diaphragm. With the exponential 
horn having the same throat area, neglecting reflec- 
tions at the open end, the power will differ from that 
of the straight tube by the cosine of the angle between 
pressure and velocity. Since this cosine begins to 
fall off rapidly below 

@pbu= oro C104 
if the radiation is to be uniform down to 200 cycles, 
corresponding to w = 1257, B must be less than 


1257 
2.5 X 10+ 


gives a horn which opens up very slowly. 


V3 


or approximately 0.05. This value of B 


Since the 


16,000 
w 


24,000 


Fic. 9—ComPparRIson or LoaDING oF EXPONENTIAL 
AND ConicaL Horns 


initial area must be small and the final area reasonably 
large, this small value of B will result in a long horn. 

The superior radiating power of the exponential horn 
is well brought out by comparing it with a conical horn 
of the same initial and final areas and the same length. 
Assuming circular sections, let the 


initial section radius, yo = 0.254 cm. 
final # Saity, = 14.8 em, 
length 7 = 115cm. 


For the exponential horn, this gives B = 0.07. The: 
conical horn will have an angle whose sine is 0.122. 
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From the equations given in Appendix III, the power 
propagated at various frequencies for a given velocity 
in the throat may be calculated. The results are shown 
in Fig. 9, expressed in per cent of the power for high 
frequencies which is the same for the two horns. This 
is a positive indication of the advantage of the exponen- 
tial horn over the conical. 


V. EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


In the experiments to be described, the several horns 
shown in the photograph (Fig. 10) were arranged so 
that a receiver element could be quickly transferred 
from one to another for comparison. Horn No. 1 is 
a pyramid 41% feet long, with initial and final areas 
0.0315 and 324 square inches respectively. Horn No. 
2 is an exponential horn of the same terminal areas and 
about the same length. The percentage increase in 
area per inch is about 20, corresponding to B = 0.07 
for centimeter units of length. The lower part of this 
horn may be removed or replaced by the straight 
extension of diameter 114 in. and the same length 
shown to the right. Horn No. 3 is an exponential 
horn having the same initial and final areas as horn 


Fic. 10—Horns ror EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON 


No. 2, but the percentage increase per inch is about 35, 
corresponding to B = 0.12. 

Experiment I. To compare the loading of conical 
and exponential horns. Horns 1 and 2 as shown were 
compared. A receiver having a resonance at 2200 
cycles was connected to an audio frequency oscillator. 
At frequencies below 1500 cycles or above 3000 cycles, 
it is assumed that the addition of a horn will not 
materially alter the velocity of the diaphragm. Under 
such circumstances, the horn having the greatest 
value of acoustic damping will radiate the most sound. 

At each frequency the receiver was placed first on 
one horn and then on the other. From 250 to 500 
cycles the response of the conical horn was weak, while 
the exponential was very strong. As the frequency 
was raised the response of the conical increased. Above 
3000 cycles the difference was much less marked, being 
only slightly in favor of the exponential. This test 
substantiates the curves of Fig. 9. 

Experiment II. To compare exponential horns 
having different rates of increase, horns 2 and 3 as 
shown were compared. Using the same receiver, and 
gradually lowering the frequency from 1000 cycles, 
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the two horns radiated nearly equally until about 350 
cycles frequency was reached. At this point the 
response from horn No. 8 fell off abruptly and remained 
low down to 250 cycles, the lowest frequency of the 
oscillator used. The quantity w/B for the small horn 
at 350 cycles is 18,300. This value of w/B corresponds 
closely to the point on curve of Fig. 8 where the loading 
falls off. 

Experiment III. To determine the effect of chang- 
ing the initial opening, keeping the rate of increase 
the same, horn No. 2 was used with and without 
the lower part. A receiver having its diaphragm 
resonance at 500 cycles was employed. Below and 
above resonance the response was much greater using 
the extension. At resonance the rattle and blasting 
produced without the extension was entirely eliminated 
with the extension. These results indicate greater 
loading with the extension. 


Experiment IV. To show that increase in loading 
in Experiment III was due to reduction of area and not 
to increased length, the upper part of horn No. 2 
was used with and without the straight section shown 
to the right; and then first with the straight extension 
and then with the exponential extension. Very little 
difference was noticed with and without the straight 
section. About the same response was observed below 
and above resonance and the same blasting at 
resonance. 


Comparing the horn first with the straight extension 
and then with the exponential extension gave results 
similar to those of Experiment III, indicating that the 
addition of the straight part did not increase the 
loading. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS 


The following are major points in the function and 
design of horns for loud speakers. 

1. The purpose of the horn is to load the diaphragm, 
and to radiate the power which it causes the diaphragm 
to deliver. Great loading is required in order to smooth 
out diaphragm resonances; and to allow ample sound 
radiation with small diaphragm velocities, thereby 
reducing extraneous frequencies introduced when dia- 
phragm displacements are beyond the range of linear 
characteristics. 


2. The exponential horn in all probability provides 
greater loading than any other horn having the same 
length and terminal dimensions. Experiment I con- 
firms this in the case of the conical horn. 


3. The maximum loading of an exponential horn on 
a given receiver is determined entirely by its initial 
area, the loading increasing with decrease in area until 
friction begins to play an important part. Thisassumes 
that the chamber volume above the diaphragm is 
small so that most of the air is forced out into the horn 
instead of being compressed in the chamber. Experi- 
ments III and IV show that decreasing the throat area 
increases the loading. Experiment II shows that 


| =e 
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above a certain frequency, two horns having different 
rates of increase but the same initial area will provide 
the same loading. 

4. The uniformity of loading of an exponential horn 
is determined by its rapidity of increase in section—the 
less the rate of increase, the more uniform the loading. 
Uniform loading may be expected down to the fre- 
quency where w/B = 2.5 X 10‘ approximately. Ex- 
periment II showed that when w/B was reduced to 
1.8  10¢ the loading fell off considerably. 

5. The larger the final opening, the less pronounced 
will be the horn resonances. The intensity of reso- 
nances decreases with increase of frequency. It has 
been found that, in exponential horns, the resonances 
are hardly noticeable above the frequency when the 
horn begins to load if the final section is over 14 in. 
in diameter. 

In loud speakers with horns designed according to 
the data contained in this paper, the reproduction of 
music is not just pleasing but close to the original, and 
the reproduction of voice is not only intelligible but 
natural. 


Appendix I 
MECHANICAL DAMPING AND MOTIONAL IMPEDANCE 
The simple equations for the telephone receiver are: 


di du 
Lal Bie 10- TW wa 


ae qi =e=Ee™ (1) 


du P 
—, +a 4, +pe= Mt, (2) 


= impressed e. m. f., volts 

= current through windings, amperes 

= damped inductance, henries 

= damped resistance, ohms 

= equivalent force per unit current, dynes/ 
amperes 

generated back e.m.f./unit velocity of 
diaphragm, volts/(cm./sec.) 

= deflection at centre of diaphragm, cm. 

equivalent mass of vibrating system 

= total damping factor, dynes/(cm./sec.) 

= total stiffness factor, dynes/cm. 

M may or may not be complex. Eddy currents and 

hysteresis which produce a phase difference between 

flux and current cause M to have an imaginary part. 
The steady state solutions of the above equations for 

an alternating impressed voltage of frequency 


2 Ease 
[a 


Pes e 
lI 


ae 


——— are 
20 A 


10-7 M? 


ox, i fikerh All a 


Z=e/t=R+j0oL+ 


(3) 
It is seen that the impedance is made up of the damped 
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impedance (R +7 wL) plus another term which is 
known as the motional impedance: 
10-7 M? 


Zn = a+j(mw—B/w) ~ 


10-7 M* a 
a? + (m w— B/w)? 


_ 10-7 M? (m w — B/w) 


I oF + (m w — B/w)? (4) 


This is the equation for the well-known motional 
impedance circle having diameter 


WT A 
a 


and depressed from the horizontal by an angle — 2 y 
where ¥ is the angle of M, if M is complex. (See Fig. 
11.) The above separation of real and imaginary 
parts is with respect to an axis of slope — 2 y. 
The solution for the deflection is 
Mi - 
eae; B-mow+jwa (5) 
We shall be more concerned with the velocity of the 
diaphragm, however, the value of which is given by 
: . Mi 
UI OU +7 (Mm w— B/o) 
Mi 
=a a ee ae He 8) 
V of + (m w — B/w)? 
The power put into the te gpet's is given by the 
average value of wa 


Ma 


ae = ie we 


B/ a) ergs/sec. (7) 


where I is the maximum value of the sine wave of cur- 
rent 7. Expressing W in watts or joules per sec., 


Fig. 11—Morionat Imprepance DIAGRAM 


10-7 M2 a 
a? + (m w— B/w)? 


It is seen from equations (8) and (4) that the factor by 
which the average square of current must be multiplied 
to obtain the diaphragm power at a given frequency 
is the projection OQ of the corresponding motional 
impedance vector on the principal diameter of the 
impedance circle. 


W = P/2 (8) 
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The several constants of the receiver may be deter- 
mined as described in papers by A. E. Kennelly, R. L. 
Wegel,! and others. Suppose impedance circles are 
taken on a given receiver element with and without a 
horn. The damping in the two cases may be repre- 
sented by (a + a.) and ap, respectively. After the 
power input to the diaphragm with the horn attached 
has been determined at different frequencies as stated 
above, the input to the horn is approximately 


: times the values determined. 
Oy Oa 
The acoustic damping a,, is large as compared with a 
in the best loud speakers, and so this ratio approximates 
unity. For this reason in what follows the acoustic 
damping will be considered as the total damping. 


Appendix IT 
THROAT AREA AND DIAPHRAGM CHAMBER VOLUME 


In the text of this paper the propagation of waves 
along an infinite straight tube is considered. In 
Appendix ITI it is shown that the characteristics of the 
exponential horn approach those of the straight tube 
as a radiator of sound over most of the acoustic range 
of frequency. Therefore, in considering what takes 
place at the beginning of the horn, the simpler relations 
between air pressure and velocity which correspond to 
a straight tube will be assumed. 

The following is an approximate determination of the 
correct chamber volume and initial opening for given 
loud speaker, when power variation of n:1 between 
resonance and the upper and lower limits of frequency 
is allowable. In Fig. 12 let 


Ao = area of throat, cm.? 
V,) = chamber volume, cm.* 
?) = atmospheric pressure, 
dynes/em? [ =1.01 X105]. 
pressure developed, 
dynes/em.2. in chamber 
and throat 
Py) = p— po = change of pressure, 
dynes/cm.? 
(pa) v = 41.20 
v ‘velocity of air in throat 
u = deflection of diaphragm 
u =velocity of diaphragm, 
cm./sec. 
Aw = area of diaphragm. 
It will be assumed that when the diaphragm is displaced 
the change in volume is given by Awwu/3. 


pigomgade li AM Semler 
"VA, a/S2 Ay Sh vd? 


p 


Fig. 12—THRoat 
AREA AND Dia- 
PHRAGM CHAMBER 

VOLUME 


P/Po (9) 


1. The Electromagnetic Theory of the Telephone Receiver, 
A. E. Kennelly and H. Nukiyama, PROCEEDINGS A. I. E. E., 
April 1919. 

Theory of Magneto-Mechanical Systems, 
Journat A. I. E. E., October 1921. 


R. L. Wegel, 
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P — Po Po Aau/3—Ao frvdt 
Po a Po Vo (10) 
d Po du Ao Do 
Fi = PoVeX AB 8 A) 
dv poAa du 
41.2 V, dt + Ay pov = 3 dt 
DoAa . DoAa . eee 
Simm gr nde) sity rgern et a2) 
The steady state solution of this equation is: 
po Aa/3 u a 
i 1/3 Aau 
rieafoapttAlounts J 16s aa, 08 Oval Ore Ca 
by 1/3 Aa : ji WU 14 
= Agi spp to hid 08a aed OV oom 
Rationalizing denominator, 
rm 1/8 Aa Ao : 
oT SAP + 4.08 X10 wVo)? & 
1/3 Aa a? X 4.08 3410-44; 15 
A? + 4.08 X10%aVye % 
It will be assumed that, 
Peas 41.2vA,q ) 
same Pea ( ein uy 
AvArXu 
Po GLE PRP geet Set ek ee 
A? x 4.08 x 10> @? Vo 
wu (17) 


It is seen that the force acting atthe center of the dia- 
phragm must overcome a force in phase with the dia- 
phragm velocity, and one in phase with the dis- 
placement. The unit forces are: (1) the acoustic 
damping, 
A Ao 
Ai? + (4.08 x 10 w V0)? 


and (2) the increase in stiffness due to the compression 
of part of the air in the chamber. 


A? X 4.08 XK 10 w? Vo 


a, = 41.2/9 (18) 


Bom Ab 2/9 A + 408X100 x eV, ~®) 
Let a, = damping when w is small, 
an = 41.2/9 A@/Ao (20) 
Ae? ; 
(21) 


Ca = Om “Ae + (4.08 X 10 w Vo)? 
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4.08 K 10 w? Vo - 
Be er Qa 6 ( ) 
The general equation for power radiated is: 
M? [? Olé ae ope Oe 
ae eee a IS (23) 


2 (8 — m ow)? + a,” ow 


8 is made up of £, the stiffness due to the diaphragm 
and 8, the increase in stiffness due to the compression 
of air in the chamber. 


Therefore B = Bo + Ba (24) 
yr spre Mii w* Qa 
- 2 Gast Bo — mw")? + o,7 oF 
10-7 M2 I? (25) 
oF 2 
aw? Ag 
(Bo 9 aie, w?)? + “As (Bo It w”) + Bae ata a" w? 
(26) 
—7 Ay 8 
¥ 10 eS I 5 
@? Aa wa ele 
eee oe a wr Vo (By — m w?) 
\ 0 
rin 4.08 X 10-* w? Vo ) + * 
| aa x 
(27) 
—7 bjt Bs 
x 10 au 7 y 
1 


fe (Bo — m w?)? a 8.16 xX TOs aon (By) — m w?) “ae 


@” A, Ao 
(4.08 X 10 w Vo)? + Ao? 
+ Qa Ae? 
(28) 
10-7 oo 
B 


ee ee eee eae TF Fre 
~ (Bo — m w?)? [Ao? + (4.08 & 10> w Vo)? ] — 
w? Am Av? 
, 10° V 
Pe 8.16 3 0 © (B 
0 


— Mm w&) + An 
(29) 
At very low frequencies, the middle term in the denom- 
inator is negligible as compared with the first term, and 
we may write for w, the lower limit. 


10-7? IT? 1 


ox ———— 30 
Wi 2 Boe fe a. ( ) 
1? Am’ 
At resonance, 
—7 272 
1 ere SECS FE (31) 
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If the power at resonance is n times that at w,, we have 


Bo? woe ; 
are (n — 1) Am (32) 
en) — x Bo/ @1 (33) 


VY/n—1 
This determines the proper amount of damping at low 


frequencies, and since we have a,, expressed as a func- 
tion of the initial throat area we may determine Ap: 


1 
an = 41.2/9 A@/Ao = e/anake x Bo/ @1 (34) 
0 oA 1 
Ay = 41.2/9 Vn— 1S (35) 
0 


At w, the upper limit of frequency we may write for 
the power radiated, 


pet ETE 
” 
x , 1 habs 
~ Mm? wa? [Ac + (4.08 X 107 we Vo)? |” 
Qn Ai? 
—5 2 
0 


To fulfill the condition that the power at resonance shall 
be n times that at wpe: 
m2 Qo” [Av? a. (4.08 ee 10-5 We V>)? | 


Om A? Fe 


8.16 Vom w.? X 10% 
Apo 


= (n—1) an. 


= _ Boe (37) 


wy? Am 


m? Ww? wy [Ag + (4.08 X 10-° ws Vo)? 


— 8.16 X 10° Vo m w2? 1:7 Amn Ao = Bo? Ao? (38) 
(Bo/m? — a,” Ws”) Ai? 
cf 
8.16 x Ome WA QW» @1” ee Bo/ @1 i 
$92 = 0 
= (4.08 x 10 w,? Vo)? w? = (38) 


Substituting B)/m = w,? 


8.16. 103 
(wt — wy? We) Ao? + ( TS Vo 2? w1 w,?) Ao 
J/n—1 
— (4.08 & 10-* w.? Vo)? wi? = (39) 
from which 
aon Wt — Wy" We? 
0 tie. oa a SSS 2 
4.08 x 10-5 Wi Qs” (= —_ SR 
VYn—1 
| nN 

+ AJ Ee a wy? w:* ) (40) 
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Repeating the two formulas: 


Ao = 41.2/9 /7n—1 erm (41) 
Vo=A = (42) 
(eS 0 
4.08 X 10-° w; we? ee ss 
Vn—1 


+4) Get ot oF oF) 
Te | r 1 2 


These completely determine the conditions at the 
throat of the horn. 


Appendix III 
PROPAGATION IN EXPONENTIAL AND CONICAL HORNS 


The theory of propagation of waves along a horn is 
simplified by considering it one dimensional. At any 
point whose abscissa is x, Fig. 13, let A be the area of 
a section where at any instant the velocity and pressure 
of the air are uniform all over the section. 

If at any instant the air in the element shown is being 
accelerated, and p is the density, 
Ov 
pA (Ax) > =—A (AP) (43) 
If at a given instant the volumetric rate of flow of air 


at x + Axis greater by A (A 2), the volumetric rate of 
flow at x, the change of pressure in a time A tis given by, 


A(Av) At 


aie! A (Az) 


=-—k (44) 


Taking limits, the following two differential equations 


of propagation are obtained, 
Ov oP 
Pek 9 tna (45) 
OP Ot OM ES 


Let ¢ be a function of x and ¢ 
such that 


j v= 30 (47) 
sen ee 


Ines 
These satisfy equation (45). 
Substituting in (46), 


Func fe) Og 

by when icin (4 oa ) reat 
ep 1 dy dA ae 

POR SA =F O22 + kya ‘dx On (50) 
OPark ne dlogA Og 

p vas =. oe Sa enero y ax reas (51) 


In the case of an exponential horn, Fig. 14, 
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A i Ao e® (52) 
dlog A _ 

7 ae B (53) 

OOS ak oY o”g ) 
aay = k( 0 x? Pe 9) 
Let =e (e) at (f) (55) 
p2w. = wk lz" 4 B 2) (56) 
at ihe ve = se = constant = C (57) 


This is because w contains ¢ alone and zcontains x alone. 


Therefore pw"—Cw=0O0 (58) 
The solution of this is: 
w(t) = ce %C!?? 4 ge YEP?! (59) 
ke’ +kBe’—zC =O (60) 
The solution is, 
S(t) ger ee VB/4 + C/k x 
(61) 


Using only the first solution of (59) and for forwardly 
propagated waves the second solution of (61). 
p = 2 (a) w(t) = He BP ze VClet — NBUAS Chke 
where H isa constant. 


(62) 


NiGiip! — VB2/4 + C/kx 
p=» 2? - HVCpesev i 
» =- S$ B24 VBIE+ Ch) 27 
9 \Clet — VETER Chex (64) 
When x = O, suppose, 
Pia peat (65) 
VCjp =i C=-pe a 
ae RC or ee, 
VU 2 = os Be a ee 
Substituting, 
jw (t-V p/k = Z- 2) 
P=Pye* be 
“ epee vane 
v= o( k p qa -izas) 
e-B/2 x g—jw Be No aca) oa 


The value of k will now be found. From. equation 
(44), 


oP _, —Ar») 
fA 
a time rate of change of mass (70) 
mass 
i OP 
ee ot 
dP =kdlogp (71) 
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For adiabatic changes 
p=Q (P+ do)/"4 (72) 
log p = log Q + 1/1.4 log (P + py) (73) 
dlog p = 1/1.4 {pee 1/1.4. 5m, (74) 
k =1.4 po (75) 


If a is the normal velocity of sound for plane and 
spherical waves 


/ a. PRE RE Ure 
p/k SAT: 1/a (76) 
Re eeiethipins Preto 9 Te (ory 1 my 
PPG we 1-4 pepe o jn? p? a 
The equations for P and v become 
P s By e-B/2 x eijw (t —x/a’) (78) 


pee B 
Rios Stet 


ene . 
ft Bind ge Tt —B/2 x (t —x/a’) 
a = ) € ef” (79) 
where the velocity of sound in the exponential horn is 
‘ : (80) 
a= > ae 3 
| 1/a? — B* 
\ 4 w? 


From equations (78) and (79) it is seen that the abso- 
lute relation between pressure and velocity in the 
exponential horn is the same as in a straight tube. 


P = (pa)2, (81) 
but the velocity lags behind the pressure by an angle 
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(82) 


The value of cos @ is therefore a measure of the effec- 
tiveness of an exponential horn as compared with a 
straight tube, as far as radiation along it is concerned. 
It is a function of w/B as shown in Fig. 8. 

Equation (80) indicates that the velocity of propaga- 
tion of waves in an exponential horn is greater than the 
velocity of sound in free space, and becomes infinite at 
a frequency corresponding to w/B =a/2. This ob- 
viously cannot be true on physical grounds, so that we 
must conclude that the equations derived are only 
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approximations, and very poor approximations for 
frequencies in the neighborhood of w/B = a/2. Inas- 
much as equation (80) follows rigorously from the 
differential equations (45) and (46), these must also 
only approximately represent the actual physical 
phenomena. 

Analysis shows that the considerable departure of 
equation (36) from the physical truth at low frequencies 
is due to the simplifying assumption that the problem 
is one dimensional, 7. e., that “wave-front’’ surfaces 
exist such that on any one of them both the pressure 
and air velocity are constant and uniform, and that 
the air velocity is normal to these surfaces. This 
assumption does not hold strictly for any but conical 
horns. 


We may, however, make use of equation (80) which 
gives, a’, the velocity of propagation in the horn calcu- 
lated on the assumption of ‘‘wave-front” flow, as a 
criterion for determining over what range of frequen- 
cies this assumption is approximately valid. For those 
frequencies for which a’ differs only slightly from a, 
the various formulas derived will be good approxima- 
tions. In the curves of Figs. 8 and 9 those portions for 
which a’ exceeds a by more than 10 per cent are shown 
dotted. 

For backwardly propagated waves, if the pressure 
at any point is P,e the velocity 

i B AS at Ps 


Ps - P,(-\-apr gar at Goa 
(83) 


This is readily seen if the second part of equation (61) 
is used in the derivation instead of the first. 

In the case of the conical horn, Fig. 15, or for spherical 
waves. 


Fig. 15—PropaGaTION IN Horns 
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The general solution is, 
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Keeping only (t — r/a) terms which represent forward 
propagation: 
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These are the solutions for spherical wave propaga- 
tion in the forward direction. They may also be used 
in determining the characteristics of conical horns. 


Appendix IV — 
CALCULATIONS OF REFLECTIONS 


The following is proposed as an approximate method 
of calculating the reflections which take place at the 
open end of an exponential horn. 

At the open end let P, = oncoming pressure, P» 
= the transmitted pressure, and P, the reflected pres- 
sure.. The corresponding velocities as found in equa- 
tions (35), (37) and (83) are: 
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If r; is the radius of the final opening of the horn, it is 
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(106) 
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assumed that the transmitted wave is spherical and of 
radius 7}. 
The following relations hold, 


Py, +P =P, (108) 
V1 + VY, = V2 (109) 
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Since we wish to find the values of per cent P, 
for different values of 7; as well as for different values 
of w and B, it is convenient to let, 


=N/B (114) 
a esa +5 Btw (Fax) 
Pe I ajar — BE + te - 7B) (A) 


Taking a = 34,400 cm./sec. at 20 deg. cent., 760 mm. 
Hg., P,/P, may be plotted as a function of w/B for 
each assigned value of N. Curves of Fig. 6c show this 
for N =1, N =4/8 and N = 2, corresponding to 

= 1/B, t,.= 4/3 B and 7, = 2/B. It is, seen 
that reflections decrease with increase in w and 
decrease of B; also that the larger r, is, the less the 
reflection. 

Mathematically the above function is minimum if 
r, = 2/B, which may be taken as a probable indication 
that further reduction in reflection will not be great if 
r; > 2/B. This value corresponds to a 45 deg. slope 
between the walls of the horn and the axis. 
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Discussion 


H. Fletcher: The mathematical presentation of the design 
of horns is one of the best that has appeared in recent years. 
The equations evolved point out not only some of the criteria 
for good design, but show the serious limitation of the horn for 
producing natural reproduction. As pointed out by the authors, 
the applications of the equations are limited because of the 
assumptions involved in deducing them. 

I desire to emphasize some of the results predicted by these 
equations and also some of the limitations in the application of 
them. First, I should like to discuss briefly the criteria the 
authors set up for good quality transmission. As they mentioned 
they are essentially the same as given in the paper by Mr. Martin 
and myself. However, I would interpret somewhat differently 
the things put down as responsible for the introduction of 
extraneous frequencies. 

The so-called transients set up in the diaphragm are only 
present when corresponding transients are in the driving force. 
In the steady state they are absent; so it seems to me better to 
consider that the diaphragm produces a frequency distorting 
effect which is the same for all kinds of driving forces. This is 
particularly true when dealing with speech where there is an al- 
most continuous variation in the form of the waves coming from 
the diaphragm. 

One of the requirements given in the paper for an ideal loud 
speaker is that the energy radiated at each frequency be pro- 
portional to the square of the current. In practically every 
loud speaker the electrical impedance at the terminals varies 
over a wide range as the frequency varies, and coasequently, 
maintaining a constant current does not maintain a constant 
energy input. So it seems to me that it would be better if this 
requirement were modified to read that the relation between the 
electrical energy absorbed to the acoustic energy radiated shall 
be constant for all frequencies. 

Also, one of the principal points brought out in the paper is 
that by loading the diaphragm by making the opening into the 
horn small, the frequencies introduced by the non-linear charac- 
teristics of the diaphragm will be greatly reduced due to the 
reduced amplitude at which the diaphragm is working. I should 
like to call attention to the fact that this reduction in amplitude 
is accompanied by a corresponding increase in the pressure 
variation in the air chamber which may in some cases produce 
just as serious overloading as that due to the large diaphragm 
amplitude. Very frequently in ordinary conversation, the 
pressure amplitude is greater than 50 dynes. To reach large 
gatherings this amplitude must be increased at least 100 times, 
so that the pressure amplitude at the large end of the horn 
may frequently be greater than 5000 dynes. For the horns dis- 
cussed in this paper then, the pressure amplitude in the small air 
chamber would frequently exceed 500,000 dynes or one-half 
atmospheric pressures. For such large amplitudes, harmonies 
which are from 50 to 100 per cent of the fundamental, will be 
created. This difficulty is overcome in the type of loud speaker 
used in our demonstration by using a large diaphragm and doing 
away with the enclosed air chamber. The magnetic system is 
loaded by the large mass of air in front of the diaphragm and 
consequently no excessively large amplitudes of either pressure 
or diaphragm motion exist anywhere in the system. 

Equations 41 and 42 of the Appendix are important from a 
design standpoint. It is interesting to note that these equations 
predict that you cannot build a loud speaker having a horn con- 
nected to a diaphragm in the way indicated which will have a 
uniform response. 

For the numerical ease discussed on page 3 of the paper, if I 
interpret the equations correctly, the power radiated at 40 
eycles would be only 1/250th of that at resonance. Even for 
this case, the volume of the air chamber is so small that air 
friction is beginning to play an important part, and as mentioned, 
the non-linear distortion of the air chamber is beginning to be 
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very appreciable, due to the excessive values of the air pressure. 
For the dimensions of the diaphragm and the air chamber given, 
the distance between the diaphragm and the stationary plate is 
less than one-fifth of a millimeter. You see, that is a very small 
gap in order to reach the condition that I just mentioned, that 
the power radiated be only 1/250th of that radiated at resonance. 

This limitation imposed upon the loud speaker, as indicated 
by these equations, is due largely to the assumption that the 
diaphragm and the moving magnetie system can be represented 
by a single degree of freedom and it is coupled to the horn by a 
single airchamber. If the moving magnet and the air chambers 
coupling the diaphragm to the horn are composed of several 
members, this limitation is largely removed. It is always possi- 
ble to design the driving mechanism and its coupling to any horn 
of known physical characteristics so that as nearly a uniform 
radiation at all frequencies as is desired will result. Also, having 
given a driving mechanism of known characteristies, it is possible 
theoretically to design the horn and connecting chambers so that 
approximately uniform radiation will result. However, when 
one tries to meet these requirements in a practical design, it is 
found that no materials available have the proper physical 
characteristics and it is therefore necessary to make compromises. 

The discussion regarding exponential horns is very interesting 
and confirms in a very beautiful way some of the earlier work 
along this line. 

I might eall attention to the fact that horns having eross- 
sections which vary exponentially are not new. The horns used 
in the public address system and which have been used during 
this convention are so designed and have been used throughou} 
the country during the past two or three years. 

Prof. V. Karapetoff: This problem of horns is a ‘“‘house-on- 
fire’’ problem, in the sense that loud speakers are now being 
manufactured by the thousand, and while they are being manu- 
factured and sold, we are trying to find out their fundamental 
theory. 

At different times this Institute harbored various orphan 
branches of natural sciences. While we are harboring acoustics 
and acoustical papers, I want to be sure that we are carrying on 
this branch of seience in the right way. To me, the right way 
is that of physics, and it is in this respect that I regret that the 
authors of this otherwise excellent paper do not even refer to the 
previous work of physicists on horns. 


It was the privilege of this Institute, from the year 1918 to 
1922, to have among its fellows one of the greatest physicists of 
this country—Dr. Arthur Gordon Webster—and one of his 
great contributions to physics was a theory of horns. 


It was my privilege in 1918 to spend a day with Dr. Webster. 
He showed me two horns, both shaped like the flare of a trom- 
bone—one made out of brass; the other made out of plaster of 
paris. He said: ‘‘T’ll bet you couldn’t tell the sound of one 
from the other.’ I was offended, but accepted the challenge— 
and he won. At that time he said: “I worked out a complete 
mathematical theory of horns and I checked it with my phone 
and phonometer’—two wonderful instruments that he had 
developed—‘“‘and it checks very well.’’ Later I saw his papers 
in the 1919 and 1920 Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences—two classical papers—and I sincerely hope that the 
authors will at least add a reference to these papers in a footnote, 
for the benefit of further investigators. 


While it is true that a horn has the function of an antenna, 
are we sure that the horn shape is the best possible shape for an 
acoustic antenna? Consider an expensive violin or the cello. 
Either of these is a complicated physical body, with at least four 
hundred years of development by great masters behind it. The 
response of these instruments is perfect within a wide range of 
frequencies. I hope that someone interested in acoustic anten- 
nas will try to couple a diaphragm with a violin body and see 
what results may be obtained. 

S. Boyajian: The authors have clearly brought out the 
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difference in the characteristies of conical and exponential horns, 
namely that the conical horn intensifies the higher frequencies 
more than the lower frequencies, while the exponential horn 
affects themall equally. I would like to ask the opinion of the 
authors about a possible application of the conical horn to 
phonographie work. A phonographie record is not true to 
original; what it lacks is not volume but intelligibility which 
indicates that the higher harmonies have been recorded much 
weaker than lower harmonics. Would it not be a good thing, 
therefore, to use a conical horn so as to intensify the higher 
harmonies more than the lower harmonics, approaching thereby 
the original ratio of amplitudes of various harmonics? In the 
leading types of phonographs with internal horns, the horns con- 
sist of a few conical sections. All of the sections do not have the 
same angle, and the complete horn, therefore, is an intermediate 
product between the conical and the exponential type, probably 
nearer the former than the latter. It appears, therefore, that 
the phonograph manufacturers have (either knowingly or 
unknowingly) selected a construction which is more desirable for 
phonograph reproduction than the theoretical exponential horn. 

A. Nyman: The paper by Dr. Slepian and Mr. Hanna is a 
very good and novel treatment of the subject. It gives a mathe- 
matical analysis of the subject and proves by experiment that 
this analysis is correct. 

I believe that this same treatment of loud speakers could be 
extended farther. Two of the essentials of the loud speakers 
were mentioned: One, that the loudness at different frequencies 
should be constant; and the other one, I believe, the intelligi- 
bility. With regard to intelligibility, there is a quality in loud 
speakers that has been very little appreciated so far. I call that 
quality persistence. It consists of the existence of sound 
emerging from the horn after the applied electrical vibration has 
ceased in the loud speaker. 

Some time ago I was able to conduct some very simple experi- 
ments by mechanically listening to a loud speaker after cutting 
off the applied current, and 1 found that at certain frequencies, 
there was an apparent presence of sound. 

I believe that a large amount of distortion in the loud speakers 
is due to this one cause. Quite recently a loud speaker was 
brought to my attention where this was remedied to a large 
extent and apparently clarified the sound quite considerably. 
I believe that similar treatment, as that which has been exercised 
so far by Dr. Slepian and Mr. Hanna, could be applied to this 
one quality. 

Another quality is directive action of the horn. Everybody 
is aware that there is such a directive action, and I believe that 
by proper design of the horn, it could be spread out so that every 
direction from the horn would receive the same amount of 
sound. 

E. W. Kellogg (by letter): As a means of conversion of 
electrical into sound energy the loud speaker is extremely 
inefficient, and one of the chief reasons is the low transfer of 
energy from the diaphragm to the air. The paper under dis- 
cussion describes an effort to obtain an approximate impedance 
fit between the air column and the diaphragm. It would be 
interesting to know whether it has been possible in practise 
to obtain very much higher sensitivity in this way than has 
been obtained with the usual horn proportions. 


Another question of practical interest is whether it has been 
found possible to coil up the horn without impairing its action. 

In section II a certain volume is called for in the cavity in 
front of the diaphragm. The effect of a cavity any larger than 
necessary at this point would be to reduce the output of some of 
the highest frequencies. Since it is not evident that such a 
thing is desirable, this requirement is a little puzzling. Does it 
not come about from having specified that the output at both 
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frequency 1000 is slightly above the geometrical mean of the 
upper and lower limits 4000 and 200. Therefore without the 
cavity, the output at 4000 cycles comes out a little greater than 
at 200 cycles, and to equalize the two an air cushion is introduced. 
Would it not be simpler and more satisfactory to impose the 
condition that at neither of the extreme frequencies shall the out- 


1 ‘ é 
put be less than - times that at resonance? I am asking this 


question in the interest of simplifying the calculations rather than 
for its bearing on actual design, for the volume of the cavity as 
given in the illustrative example is about as small as it would be 
practical to make it. I would expect that any cavity volume 
less than that in a quarter wave length of the tube would have 
very slight effect. 

At the end of the paper is a statement that reflections decrease 
with decrease of B. This is misleading. The curves of Fig. 16 
show that for a given value of r1 and ), the larger the value of B, 
the less the reflection. For example, take r1 = 20 centimeters, 


@ 
B = 0.05 and w = 5000, giving ri B = 1 and an pees 1052608 


The reflection as shown by the top curves is 8 per cent. Now if 


@ 
B is given the value 0.1, r1 B becomes 2, and Fi becomes 5 X 


10‘, for which the reflection as shown on the lowest curve is 
about 3 per cent. 

A word of interpretation of Fig. 16 may be of interest. Each 
curve represents a certain shape of horn, without saying anything 
as to its absolute size. For example r; = -, or ri B = 2, repre- 
sents a horn ending with a flare angle of 45 deg. to the axis. If 
we take two such horns, one just twice the size of the other, the 
larger horn will react to sound waves of a certain length exactly 
as the smaller one does to sound waves of half the length. The 
horizontal scale might equally well have been made to read 
“diameter of bell divided by wave length.” 


An interesting analogy to an exponential horn is an electrical 
transmission line in which starting from one end, the inductance 
decreases exponentially with distance, and the shunt capacity 
increases so that their product remains constant. The propa- 
gation equations for such a line take the identical form shown 
in Appendix III of the paper. Above a certain frequency waves 
are propagated along such a line very much as they are over a 
uniform line, except that the velocity is higher than for a uni- 
form line with the same value of the product LC. Such a 
tapered line provides a possible substitute for a transformer for 
fitting two unequal impedances together. The telephone com- 
panies have employed this principle in the form of tapered load- 
ing to prevent excessive reflection losses at junctions of loaded 
and unloaded lines. A horn performs the same function of 
providing a better impedance fit between the relatively stiff, 
heavy diaphragm and the very light, or low-impedance air in 
free space. The equations for the electrical line show an infinite 
velocity at a certain critical frequency and at all frequencies 
below this. 


The writers express some doubt as to the validity of the 
equations in Appendix III for frequencies for which the velocity 
of propagation becomes infinite. I think the difficulty lies, not 
in the approximations mentioned, but in our understanding of 
the term “‘infinite velocity’? and in the assumption of zero 
reflection. In transmission calculations we say that the velocity 
of propagation is equal to 27 f divided by the quantity that 
expresses the change of phase per unit length of line. Now it 
is quite possible to have the current in phase at all points along‘a 
line, for example in a low-loss line less than a quarter-wave-length 
long, and open-cireuited at the far end. A quarter-wave- 
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length organ pipe also has zero phase difference from point to 
point. This is true only of steady-state conditions and does not 
mean that energy is transmitted at infinite velocity. You 
notice that in the examples I have mentioned, no power is being 
transmitted to the far end. As soon as power is taken from the 
end of the line a phase shift appears. This is true also of the 
horn. The equations given are for a zero-loss line infinitely long, 
and they show that such aline has a zero-power-factor impedance, 
or transfers no power, for frequencies below the critical value. 
Abover the critical frequency, absorption of power at the bell 
end of the horn is what is required to prevent reflections, and the 
equations for simple outward propagation represent a possihle 
condition. Below the critical frequency, an infinite line can be 
simulated only by a zero-power-factor terminating impedaneg, 
which is not the condition under which a horn works. There- 
fore the complete solution, using both values of propagation 
constant, must be retained for frequencies below the critical 
value. It will then appear that when power is radiated from the 
bell, there is a progressive shift of phase along the horn. 

L. P. Rundle (by letter): In nearly all of the better grades of 
radio loud-speaker horns there is at least one right-angle bend; 
in others there are two and in still others a circle and a half, 7. e., 
six right-angle bends. In this paper no mention is made of 
bends, what effect they have on the acousties of the horn or how 
they should be designed. I should like to know the mathemat- 
ical treatment and design for bends and curves in the hora. 
Again no mention is madeof the effect of different materials for 
horns, or the proper thickness in relation to the other distribu- 
tion of the material, and this is an important item. 

No mathematical and physical treatment is given which has 
to do with the tone color and quality and what, for instance, will 
make some sound-radiating devices give a sound that is full, 
rich, and mellow. This is very noticeable in phonographs, as 
well as loud speakers for radio work, For instance, it is easily 
noticeable in comparing a Victor and a Brunswick phonograph, 
in which both have five right angle bends from diaphragm to the 
end of the horn but which play the same record with a consider- 
able difference in tone quality. I have noticed the same differ- 
ence in different makes of loud speakers, and to a less extent in 
the loud speakers of the same make connected to the same 
receiver set. Now what makes this difference in tone 
quality? 

Another thing that is quite noticeable in some of the loud 
speakers is that the sound appears to come from the far end of a 
long hall, which may be due to asound-image effect and whichisa 
great detriment to any sound-radiating device. How can this 
be taken care of in the design of horns? 

The papers says nothing about the principle of reflected tone 
or sound, which is one of the principal points in the advertise- 
ments of one maker of a very pleasing loud talker. I would like 
to know if the authors have any data on the design of this type of 
loud speaker and how it compares with the exponential design of 
horns. 


The equation giving V, (the volume of the air behind the 
diaphram) does not tell anything in regard to the shape of that 
air volume. It may be very thin at the outer edge of the dia- 
phragm. This brings up another point that was not treated 
in the paper, namely, the limiting size of the throat of the horn 
and the closeness of the diaphragm backing when friction would 
cause severe losses. I should like to know if the authors have 
any data on these points, and if they have made any tests to 
determine the coefficient of air friction for various materials such 
as mica, iron, aluminum, fibre, wood, ete. If so, what are these 
coefficients? It would be interesting to know if the authors 
have made any experiments on a horn such as coating the inside 


with various materials such as oils, waxes, graphite, etc., to see 


what effect it had on the sound-radiating qualities of the horn. 


In regard to the shape of the air volume behind the diaphragm 
of a phonograph, I have found that the shape of that volume is 
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quite important in that it has considerable to do with the sound 
intensity and somewhat with the quality, this latter evidently 
being due to the reflections of sound from diaphragm to backing 
and vice versa, as well as the echoes from rim to rim of the sound 
box. It seems quite possible that in a sound box of poor design 
these things will cause stray noises and blasts that blur the quality 
of tone at certain frequencies. 

In the example worked out, N is taken as 10. I should like 
to know what determines the best value of N to use in the design 
of a given horn. 

I should like to know how the power radiated at resonance, 
Wr = 27 X 1000, is determined in designing a new horn. 

The paper makes no mention of the shape of the diaphragm 
or the material. Some loud speakers have a corrugated dia- 
phragm, some a concave or arched construction with corre- 
sponding curves at the back of the diaphragm and others a mica 
diaphragm. I should like to know from the authors if they have 
made any experiments on diaphragms and what effect the size, 
thickness, shape and material has on the size and shape of V, 
and the force required to set the diaphragm in vibration. A 
mathematical treatment of the physics of vibrating materials 
of which diaphragms are made would be a proper subject to go 
with this horn, since the design of the horn is intimately linked 
with the characteristies of the diaphragm which it loads. 

John Minton (by letter): The work which Dr. Slepian and 
Mr. Hanna have presented is a valuable contribution to existing 
literature on the subject of horns. Their results apply almost 
entirely to horns of infinite length, in which case we do not need 
to consider reflection from the end of the horn. In this case the 
radiated sound energy can be calculated readily, provided 
certain simplifying assumptions are made. 

Independently of the work of the authors Dr. Goldsmith and 
I have been engaged in a rather extensive experimental and 
theoretical study of horns of finite lengths and in a forthcoming 
paper we shall present a review of certain phases of our work. 

In connection with the paper which has just been given, I 
desire to discuss certain phases of it, particularly those treated 
in Appendix III. Inasmuch as the publications on this subject 
are rather meagre, it is desirable, it seems to me, to call atten- 
tion to certain of these which are of fundamental importance to 
this subject. This is particularly true because the authors 
apparently have not made use of such publications and they 
have, therefore, duplicated much that has been published for 
some time. 


Lord Rayleigh, ‘‘Theory of Sound’, Volume II, page 158, 
gave the equations for the pressure, velocity and energy radia- 
tion in a straight tube of unlimited length. His three equations 
for these quantities are respectively: 
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where p = air density, k = 2 x divided by the wave length 
(a), a@ = velocity of sound, o = cross sectional area of tube, 
¢ = velocity potential and A determines the strength of the 
source of sound. The source of sound is considered placed at 
one end of the tube which is closed at the end adjacent to the 
source. The first two equations show that the pressure and 
velocity are in phase. The third equation shows that the sound 
radiation along the tube is inversely proportional to the area 
of the tube and constant with, or independent of the frequency. 

Lord Rayleigh’s equations, ‘“Theory of Sound”, Volume II, 
page 113, for the straight conical horns in which the source of 
sound is located at the vertex are as follows: 
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The additional factors involved are defined as follows: r = the 
radial distance and w = the solid angle of the cone. The first 
two equations show that the velocity leads the pressure by an 


eed ee 
V1l+kr 


kr 
cos 6 = Vl LPP (Z) 

When the frequency is very high or when r becomes large 
the expression for cos @ becomes essentially unity and the 
propagation is the same as in the straight tube where the current 
and pressure are in phase. This does not mean that the radia- 
tion in the two cases is equal, but merely that the wave propaga- 
tion is the same as that in plane waves. We may observe, also, 
that at low frequencies, where k? r? can be neglected compared 
with unity, the pressure and current become more separated 
in phase which reaches quadrature at zero frequency. Later 
we shall see that the exponential horn does not perform at these 
low frequencies as well as the straight conical horn. 

The radiation along an infinitely long conical horn is given by 
equation (6). It is proportional to the square of the frequency 
and inversely proportional to the solid angle, w. On comparing 
equations (3) and (6), the ratio of radiation along a tube to 
that along a straight cone for equal sound sources is thus equal 


angle whose cosine is That is: 


That is: 


@ 
Ro 
Radiation along infinite tube _ w (8) 
Radiation along infinite cone 


Ro 
(See Rayleigh, ‘‘Theory of Sound,” page 159, eq. 7.) 

This ratio is equal to unity for a given tube and cone at some 
particular frequency, when the radiation in the two eases will 
be equal. For frequencies below this ‘“‘critical’’ frequency the 
radiation along the tube will be the greater; while for frequencies 
above it, the radiation along the cone will be greater. To 
illustrate this, suppose w = 0.01 radian and o =1 sq. ecm. 
Then when k? = 0.01, or the frequency is about 550 cycles, 
the straight pipe and cone give equal radiation. The cone is 
superior above 550 cycles and inferior below this frequency. 

We have developed equations for the performance of exponen- 
tial horns independently of Dr. Slepian and Mr. Hanna, using 
as the basis for this work the general equations given by Pro- 
fessor A. G. Webster in the Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences, pages 275-282, 1919. Webster derived the same 
equation for pressure as given by Messrs. Hanna and Slepian 
in equation (51). Professor Webster also derived a similar 
equation for the current or velocity. Inasmuch as the authors 
have made no reference to Webster’s publications, I presume 
they made no use of them. I think that Professor Karapetoff’s 
remarks are appropriate and I am in accord with them. 


Webster’s equations apply to horns of any profile. He applied 
them to the following special cases: 
‘ (1) Straight pipe (« = constant) 
(2) Straight cone (¢ = ao X?) 
(3) Exponential horn (¢ = ao €”*) 
(4) For the case where « = og X” (hyperbolic whenn = —2) 
(5) For the case where ¢ = ap €”™ 


Cases (1) and (2) were treated by him in some detail. The 
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general equations for the pressure and velocity for the exponen- 
tial horn were given. Case (4) was dealt with and the general 
equations given. In case (5), however, the method of analysis 
only was indicated. 

If we separate Webster’s exponential equations into the 
direct and reflected waves and put in the tithe factor, we obtain 
for the direct wave in the case of a horn of infinite length 


[ cos (eat — 92) — 3, Gat 92) | (9) 


= mx 


Tow itd 
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dz 
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where g =} V4 k2 — m? and o = ope™*. 


The first two equations for the pressure and current correspond 
to equations (78) and (79) of Slepian and Hanna. The current 
equation (10) was written in the form given so that a comparison 
could readily be made between the cone and exponential horn 
for the same current or air velocity. The exponential horn is 
considered closed at the small end. 

A comparison of equations (9) and (10) shows a leading 
phase angle between the pressure and current such that: 

m? a* 


jaca, eammiieh, Tm? a? 
cos @ = 4/1 1B = 1- re 


This result is identical to that given by Dr. Slepian and Mr. 
Hanna in their equation (82) n being equivalent to their ow. 
Our theoretical deductions, therefore, are in agreement for 
horns of infinite length. 

I desire, however, to emphasize some of the deductions that 


(12) 
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may be drawn from these results. When \ 1- is zero 


bi Mr 
4 k? 
the pressure and current are 90 deg. out of phase and no radia- 
tion results. This occurs when m? = 4 k?, or at a frequency, 
4 
whose wave length is, 4 = — . If we take m = 0.07, then 
m 
» = 180 em., which corresponds to a frequency of about 185 
cycles. m can be made smaller than 0.07 and in this case the 
frequency at which this occurs would be correspondingly lower. 
However, too small an m necessitates either too long a horn or 
too small a final opening in the case of horns of finite lengths. 
In the case of the conical horn, however, we saw that it had a 
finite phase angle all the way down in frequency. At these 
lower frequencies, then, the conical horn should be superior 
on the basis of this simple theory. 
If we refer to equation (11), the sound radiation at the initial 
end of the exponential horn is 


(13) 


Parag = 


2 ack 


At frequencies sufficiently high to make m?/4 negligible com- 
pared with k?, equation (13) becomes 


2 
pare sion ee (14) 
(High Freq.) ? 7% 


This result is identical with the straight pipe as shown by equa- 
tion (3), provided the initial opening, oo, is the same as the 
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cross sectional area of the pipe. That is, if o) = o (of equation 
3) the pipe and the exponential horn are identical in phase 
relations of current and pressure, as well as in the magnitude 
of the radiation from the source of sound into them. 

To make a comparison under these conditions between the 
exponential and conical horns, suppose o) = 1sq.cm. and 
w = 0.01 radian. Under these conditions the exponential 
horn is inferior to the conical horn at all frequencies above 550 
cycles as can be calculated from the relation: 

ie R? oo 

If, therefore, m is 0.07, oo = 1 and w = 0.01 and the source of 
sound used gives the same velocity when used on both horns, 
the conical would be superior below 185 cycles and above 550 
cycles, while the exponential is superior between these two 
frequencies. Incidently, curves which we have taken of sound 
pressure and frequency on horns of finite lengths indicate that 
this result holds approximately even when the source is placed at 
a finite distance from the vertex of the cone. 

It is important, therefore, to observe that in the three cases 
considered the cross sectional area of the pipe, the solid angle 
of the cone and the initial area of the exponential horn all enter 
the power equations in the same manner and have nothing what- 
ever to do with the phase between the pressure and velocity. 
This is important to observe in any comparative tests that may 
be made. For this reason it seems to me, if for no other, the 
demonstration with the various horns made by the authors 
are not conclusive and are apt to be misleading for by changing 
slightly the conditions the comparative results are altered greatly. 

These results, of course, do not detract from the excellent 
results which the authors have presented—they merely emphasize 
certain features and indicate what we owe to Professor Webster 
for his splendid work in the field of acoustics. 


Since these conclusions are of practical value, it is of impor- 
tance to test them experimentally. Two horns of heavy gal- 
vanized iron were made—one being exponential and the other 
conical. Their lengths were 122 cm., had an initial opening 
of 1.6 em. and a final opening of 31 cm. for the conical horn and 
38 em. for the exponential one. As far as radiation is concerned 
the larger final opening of the exponential horn gives to it a 
slight advantage. m corresponds to 0.052 and therefore the 
“cut-off” frequency, so to speak, was about 135 cycles. 

Curves of sound pressure at various frequencies taken for these 
two horns indicate clearly the correctness of our conclusions. 
There was no question about the result that at those frequencies 
below 200 cycles the conical horn was much superior in accord- 
ance with our theory. These results suggest that the author’s 
conclusions in section IV are probably only partly correct. 
These experimental results also suggest that if a receiver unit 
is placed at the small end of a conical horn, the latter perhaps 
radiates as though the unit were placed at the vertex and not as 
though it were placed at a finite initial opening. That is, it 
seems to me, that equations 100 to 104 given by the authors 
perhaps do not hold experimentally and are perhaps of theoretical 
value only since the basis of their derivation may be found to 
be incorrect experimentally. 

As stated in the beginning of my discussion, the above results 
are of theoretical interest only because they deal with horns of 
infinite length in which no end reflection occurs and hence no 
resonant phenomena come into play. As already stated, Dr. 
Goldsmith and I will present in a forthcoming publication! 
experimental and theoretical results on horns of finite lengths, 
covering certain phases of our work in which the questions of 
acoustic impedances, resonance, effect of horn on external 
pressures, energy radiation, end reflection, etc., will be considered 
in some detail. 

1. “Performance and Theory of Loud Speaker Horns,’ Proceedings 
Institute Radio Engineers, August 1924. 
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Merely to illustrate the type of results obtained, I give below 
two equations. One shows the effect of the conical horn on the 
external pressure, pe, and the other shows the effect of the ex- 
ponential horn. The ear, of course, is a pressure device and for 
this reason we are more interested in pressures than in other 
factors. The first equation was derived by Professor G. W. 
Stewart and published in the Physical Review, pages 313-326, 
1920. The second equation, derived by us, is similar to Pro- 
fessor Stewart’s, except it applies to the exponential horn. 
pi is the pressure at the small end of the horn. 


De 
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(Stewart) conical horn. 
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(Minton-Goldsmith) exponential horn. 

Symbols which have not already been defined are as follows: 

r = radial length of the cone, LZ = axial length of the exponen- 
tial horn, co = acoustic conductance of the large end of the 
horn, i = ¥—1,« is defined by tan kt = kr and az is the cross 
sectional area of the large end of the horn. Zp is the acoustie 
impedance of the large end treated as a fictitious cylinder of 
definite length and an opening equal to the diameter of the large 
end. The equation for Zo is p a? k? ( = were. ) (see our pa- 


Co 


per referred to, Appendix II, eq. 19, p. 473) and is similar to the 

same factor in equation (15) above. $8 = p.k?, whose factors 
m2 

have been defined g =| ies are 

By means of these two equations we are able to study pressure 
changes caused by both the finite exponential and conical horns. 
The effect of resonance, therefore, on external pressures is 
easily observed. Since experimental data on pressure are 
available we are able to check the theory. Similar equations 
have been obtained for the other factors enumerated above, 
but need not be given here. We believe, therefore, that an 
extension of Professor Webster’s and Professor Stewart’s work 
has led to results which are of prime importance in the study of 
horns of fnite lengths and of various sizes and shapes. 

J. Slepian (by letter): The simple experiments which Mr. 
Hanna has performed are not the only experimental verification 
of the theoretical results in the paper. Mr. Hanna has measured 
the increase in loading or acoustic damping produced by a horn, 
by impedance measurements of the receiver with an a-c. bridge, 
and has obtained very good checks with the theory. I have also 
some experimenting curves obtained by Prof. Dayton Miller of 
Cleveland, which bring out some points very clearly. 

Prof. Miller used a specially constructed diaphragm and 
mirror, which could be attached to any of the various horns which 
was tested. On sounding a series of organ pipes before the horn, 
Prof. Miller observed the motion of the diaphragm by means of 
the mirror, and thus obtained a curve of diaphragm motion 
against frequency, such as those which I am about to show. 

At first sight it would seem that these curves would not give 
the information desired as to the performance of horns on loud 
speakers, for what is wanted here is the sound which is produced 
at various frequencies for a given force on the diaphragm. How- 
ever, a very interesing and:general relation exists which enables 
us to change over from this data on the properties of a horn as a 
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pickup of sound, or means for converting acoustic power into 
diaphragm vibrations, to data on a horn as a radiator, or means 
for converting diaphragm vibrations into sound. 

This being a gathering of electrical men, I shall give the elec- 
trical form for this relation; first, this is known as the reciprocal 
relation for electrical networks. Let A and B, Fig. 14, be two 
pairs of terminals joined by a network built up out of simple 
impedances in any manner. Then if one ampere is made to flow 
into the terminals A, the same voltage will be produced at B 
as would be produced at A if one ampere is caused to flow at B. 
It is very interesting to check this relation for a few simple eases. 

The acoustic analog of this relation is then as follows: In a 
given space containing bounding walls of any description, a 
source of sound of given intensity at a point A, Fig. 1s, will 
produce the same pressure on a diaphragm at a second point B, 
as would be produced on a diaphragm at A if the source of sound 
were moved to B. A more precise statement of this proposition 
may be found in Rayleigh’s Theory of Sound, Vol. II, p. 131. 

It follows then that on sounding organ pipes of different 
frequencies, but with the same intensitybefore a horn, the curve 
of pressures developed on an attached diaphragm will be the 
same as the curve of acoustic loading which the horn would im- 
pose on the diaphragm if used as a loud speaker. For an ex- 


(a) 
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ponential horn, we should then expect to reproduce the curve, 
Fig. 8, of Hanna and Slepian’s paper. 

However, Prof. Miller did not measure the pressure developed 
at the diaphragm, but the motion resulting from this pressure. 
We should therefore consider what motion would be produced 
in the diaphragm by a constant force of varying frequency. The 
motion of the diaphragm will be determined by its mass, stiffness 
and damping. The influence of the horn, when it is effective, 
willbe toinereasethedamping. Animportant point brought out 
in Hanna and Slepian’s paper is that the loading of a horn for 
the frequenciesfor which it is effective, is the same as that which 
would be produced by an infinite straight tube having the same 
section as the throat of the horn. 

Mr. Hanna has caleulated what the motion of the diaphragm 
would be under a constant force when loaded by an infinite 
straight tube of the same section as the throat of the horn. His 
results are shown by the smooth curves in Figs. 2 and 3. 

Before discussing these curves, I would like to call attention 
for comparison to Fig. 10 of Martinand Fletcher’s paper. Curve 
A of that figure is said to be the output curve of one of the best 
commercial types of loud speakers. The response begins to 
fall off at about 800 cycles and is one tenth of its maximum at 
600 cycles. Now the falling off in response of this type of loud 
speaker at low frequencies is entirely due to the failure of its 
horn to sufficiently load the diaphragm, for the electromagnetic 
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force for a given current is just as great or greater at low frequeu- 
cies as for high. That is, when the acoustic loading of the horn 
is too small, such large amplitudes of vibration of the diaphragm 
are necessay to produce appreciable sound that most of the 
magnetic force is used in overcoming the stiffness of the dia- 
phragm, and little is left for doing work on the air. We should 
expect then thatifabetter horn were used, one which would load 
down. to lower frequencies, a much better response curve would 
be obtained. 
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The curves obtained by Prof. Miller bear this out. Fig. 2 is 
for a horn whose throat area was 0.81 em?. and whose section 
increased at the rate of 4.5 per cent per em. of length. We see 
that it gives the full loading corresponding to an infinite straight 
tube of the same section down to about 150 cycles, and we must 
go down to about 100 cycles before its loading effect is reduced to 
one tenth. This is not only very much better than the curve for 
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the commercial type of loud speaker shown by Messrs. Martin 
and Fletcher, but even compares well with their laboratory 
models. 

Fig. 3 is for an exponential horn having three times the throat 
area, and two times the rate of increase of section as the horn of 
Fig. 2. According to the theory, the loading of this horn with 
larger throat should be only one third that of the other horn, 
and so the resonances of the diaphragm should be more marked. 
This is seen to actually be the case. Besides the fundamental 
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diaphragm resonance, which is the only one which Mr. Hanna 
considered in calculating his smooth curve, there is also a higher 
order resonance at about 2000 eyeles. Since the rate of inerease 
of section of this horn was about twice that of the preceding 
horn, the experimental curve should depart from the smooth 
curve at about twice the frequency for the first horn, and again 
this is seen to be the ease. 

The question has been raised as to whether the use of a horn 
is essential to a loud speaker, or whether sufficiently good results 
may not be obtained by acting on the air with a sufficiently 
large diaphragm. The principal objection to a horn is that if it 
is to be good, it must be quite long.. However, the length which 
a horn must have is determined very largely by the amount of 
acoustic loading which it must impose upon the diaphragm. A 
uniform response will be obtained if this acoustic damping force 
on the diaphragm is about as large or larger than the force re- 
quired to accelerate the diaphragm because of its mass, or the 
force required to displace the diaphragm due to its stiffness. 
Now, with materials capable of being used at present, it is not 
possible to get acoustic loading large compared to the inertia 
reaction of the diaphragm if the diaphragm acts directly upon 
the air. 

Thus, suppose a large diaphragm is used, made of material 
whose density is 2, and whose thicknessis0.01em. The mass per 
em”. is then 0.020 grams. Suppose this diaphragm is vibrated at 
3000 cycles, generating sound waves. The reaction of the air 
which gives a damping force on the diaphragm, has for one com- 
ponent the force necessary to accelerate about one quarter wave- 
length of air, for this amount of air may be said to move with the 
diaphragm. Now at 3000 cycles, one quarter of a wave-length 
is only about two and one-half centimeters long, and the mass of 
a column of this length and one square centimeter in section is 
only 0.003 grams, which is only 15 per cent of the mass of a square 
centimeter of the diaphragm. Of the total force on the dia- 
phragm, only 15 per cent is doing useful work on the air, and the 
rest is consumed in merely moving the massof the diaphragm to 
andfro. It is true that this wattless component of force may be 
counterbalanced by a wattless component of force arising from 
the stiffness of the diaphragm, but for a finite diaphragm, hav- 
ing no mechanical loss, this compensation can be effective only at 
certain particular resonant frequencies. Between each succes- 
sive pair of resonant frequencies, there will be an anti-resonant 
frequency at which the ratio of force actually acting on the air 
to total force on the diaphragm will be very much less than the 
15 per cent above. 

Tf, for the sake of discussion, we consider an infinite diaphragm, 
then the resonances disappear, but most of theforece on diaphragm 
is spent in producing waves in the diaphragm itself, which radiate 
away from the region of application of the force. These waves 
will be only slightly attenuated by the air. Hence, returning to 
the finite diaphragm, if there is to be no reflection cf these waves 
at the periphery of the diaphragm and resulting resonances, these 
waves must be caused to be more strongly attenuated by internal 
losses in the diaphragm itself, or reflection prevented by losses 
at the periphery. 
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In any case, we may conclude, that with a diaphragm of the 
mass considered, at least seven times as much force must be 
expended on the diaphragm as actually takes hold of the air, and 
in practical cases, allowing for losses and anti-resonances, it 
will be 20 to 100 times as much. 


Any electrical engineer will recognize that what is needed is 
some kind of a coupling or transformer which will compensate 
for the great disparity in masses of the air and diaphragm. The 
corresponding electrical problem would be to effectively load a 
source of alternating voltage having a high internal reactance 
when only a resistance of relatively small value is available. 
The obvious solution of this electrical problem is to interpose a 
transformer which will cause a large current to flow through the 
resistor with only a small current through the source of voltage. 
The effective resistance of the load referred to the primary side 
of the transformer is to the actual resistance in the secondary as 
the square of the ratio of turns, so that the resistance is thus 
stepped up to a value where it is comparable with the internal 
reactance of the source of voltage. 


Now the chamber and throat of a loud speaker constitute just 
the kind of transformer desired. A small velocity of the dia- 
phragm causes the air in the throat to have a large velocity. In 
the horns described by Messrs. Hanna and Slepian, the ratio 
of these velocities is 25 or more. The effective mass of the air 
is thus stepped up several hundred fold to where it is comparable 
with the mass of even the ordinary iron diaphragm. When 
loaded by such a horn, 50 per cent or more of the total force on 
the diaphragm is actually spent on the acoustic load over most 
of the acoustic range. The mechanical power factor is thus high, 
and mechanical resonances greatly reduced. 


Without a horn, then, for diaphragm materials so far available, 
the mechanical power factor is very low except at certain reso- 
nant frequencies. A very large mechanical input is necessary for 
a given volume of sound. To reduce the troublesome distorting 
effect of mechanical resonances, mechanical. losses or electrical 
losses, electrical filter circuits will be necessary. These, how- 
ever, will not reduce the mechanical input necessary, but rather 
increase it. A relatively large electrical power plant is then 
necessary. 


Will a large hornless diaphragm save space, then? Possibly, 
since the large amount of extra electrical apparatus necessary 
may be made very compact, and may perhaps be put in a some- 
what smaller volume than required for a horn. But the saving 
will be small, and in my opinion, will not be worth while because 
of the extra complication and expense. Future improvements in 
the use of light weight diaphragm materials may reduce the 
amount of electrical apparatus necessary, but a diaphragm of 
such material would also permit a shorter horn to load it prop- 
erly. The normal course of development, it seems to me, as we 
learn how to use lighter diaphragms, would be to use loud 
speakers with large diaphragms and shorter horns, but 
the possibility of arriving at a diaphragm so light that it 
is best used directly on the air without a horn, is quite 
remote. 


Certain Factors Affecting ‘Velegraph Speed 


BY H. NYQUIST 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject.—In considering methods for in- 
creasing the speed of telegraph circuits, the engineer is confronted 
by the problem of transmitting over a circuit the maximum amount 
of intelligence using a given frequency range, without causing undue 
interference, either in the circuit being considered or from that 
circutt to other circuits. 


In this paper the following two fundamentally important factors 
in connection with this problem are given principal attention: 


1. Signal shaping, 1. e., giving signals the best wave shape before 
impressing them on the transmitting medium so as to be able to send 
signal elements at maximum speed without undue interference into 
other circutts. 


2. Choice of codes so as to transmit the maximum amount of 
intelligence with a given number of signal elements. 


These factors are discussed with the idea of indicating. the best 
methods, as well as to give an idea of what may be expected from 
these methods. 


In connection with the choice of codes, consideration is given to 


SIGNAL SHAPING 


EVERAL different wave shapes will be assumed and 

comparison will be made between them as to: 

1. Excellence of signals delivered at the distant 
end of the circuit, and 

2. Interfering properties of the signals. 

Consideration will first be given to the case where 

direct-current impulses are transmitted over a distor- 
tionless line, using a limited range of frequencies. 
Transmission over radio and carrier circuits will next 
be considered. It will be shown that these cases are 
closely related to the preceding one because of the fact 
that the transmitting medium in the case of either 
radio or carrier circuits closely approximates a dis- 
tortionless line. Telegraphy over ordinary land lines 
employing direct currents will next be considered. This 
will be followed by a consideration of the more com- 
plicated case of transmission over long submarine 
cables. 


It will be shown that the waves produced by sending 
rectangular signal elements through suitable electrical 
networks which round them off before they are im- 
pressed on the transmitting medium are probably best 
in most cases. Comparison will be made between waves 
shaped by sending rectangular signal elements through 
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the effect of codes differing in the number of “current values” 
employed. By this is meant the number of different current values 
which are employed in a system in forming the different characters. 
To illustrate, an ordinary land line telegraph circwit makes use of 
two current values, that is, zero current and the current which flows 
when the battery is connected to the circuit, or it may use a current 
value in one direction when battery is connected to the circuit with 
one polarity and a second current value in the opposite direction of 
similar magnitude when the battery is connected lo the circuit with 
the opposite polarity. Submarine cables, on the other hand, 
ordinarily employ three different current values, that is, a definite 
value in one direction, a similar value in the opposite direction, and 
zero current. If a quadruplex circuit is analyzed, it will be seen 
that there are four different current values employed. There is, of 
course, no theoretical limit to the number of current values which may 
be thus employed. 

The paper alsa contains a discussion of certain telegraph systems 
which have been advocated', and an endeavor is made to clear wp 
various misconceptions relative to the possibilities of these systems. 


suitable networks and waves made up of half cycles of a 
sine wave, bringing out the inferiority of the latter. 


DIRECT-CURRENT ‘TELEGRAPH 'TRANSMISSION OVER 


A DISTORTIONLESS LINE 


Before proceeding with this discussion, two terms, 
which will be used in this paper, and which are con- 
sidered to be of fundamental importance, will be 
defined—“‘signal element” and “‘line speed.” It is 
usually possible, especially when sending is done me- 
chanically, to divide the time into short intervals of 
approximately equal duration, such that each is charac- 
terized by a definite, not necessarily constant, voltage 
impressed at the sending end. The part of the signal 
which occupies one such unit of time will be called a 
“sional element.’’” For example, the letter a in ordinary 
land telegraphy will be said to be made up of five signal 
elements, the first constituting a dot, the second a 
space and the next three a dash. The “line speed,” 
as used in this paper, equals-the number of signal ele- 
ments per second divided by two. In ordinary land 
telegraphy the line speed is equal to the dot frequency 
when a series of dots separated by unit spaces is 
transmitted. 


The discussion will first be limited to the case of 
direct-current telegraphy over a distortionless line. 
This case is the simplest and in addition the results will 
aid in understanding the more complex cases. It may 
aid in obtaining an understanding of this case to assume 
that the distortionless line is made up simply of series 
and shunt resistances. 

A distortionless line, such as the one which has been 
assumed, will transmit all frequencies with equal 
efficiency from zero upward. In considering applying 
direct-current telegraph to this line, it will be assumed 
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that the telegraph circuit will have assigned to it only 
a limited range of frequencies from zero upward, the 
remaining frequency range being assigned to some other 
uses, such as ordinary telephone and carrier telephone 
and telegraph. It will also be assumed that the direct- 
current telegraph circuit is worked at as high a speed as 
the frequency range assigned to it will permit. 

A number of different wave forms which might be 
employed to make up the telegraph signal elements will 
next be examined, consideration being given first to the 
waves which will be received at the distant end when 
the different wave forms are impressed at the trans- 
mitting end and second to the interference which will 
be produced in the higher range of frequencies which 
has been assigned to other uses. 

Three forms of voltage waves which will be con- 
sidered are shown in Fig. 1. A in that figure shows the 
simplest form of voltage wave, namely, the rectangular 
form which is produced by applying a battery for a 
given interval of time and then substituting a short 
circuit for it. C in the figure is the wave produced by 
transmitting the rectangular voltage wave A through 
an electrical network which is the one indicated by the 


CURRENT OR VOLTAGE 


A - Rectangular Voltage Wave 

B- Half Cycle of Sinusoidal Voltage Wave 

(o's Rectangular Voltage Wave Modified by Being Passed through Network 
Shown at Dor E. 


letter D in the figure. (Other forms of networks 
might also be selected which would produce similar 
results.) B in the figure is a wave which has the shape 
of a half cycle of a sine wave. In what follows this 


wave will be referred to as the “‘half-cycle sine wave.’’: 


In considering the waves which will be received when 
the above waves are applied at the transmitting end, 
use will be made of the following general principles, 
which have been stated by Malcolm’, for the case of a 
submarine cable circuit and discussed for the general 
case in Appendix A. 

When a telegraph circuit is worked at a line speed as 
high as will be permitted by the available frequency 
range, the shape of the received signal will be practi- 
cally independent of the shape of the transmitted signal, 
and further, the magnitude of the received signal will be 
approximately directly proportional to the area in- 
cluded within the impressed voltage wave. 

The area included within the impressed voltage wave 
being of principal importance so far asthe wavereceived 


2. H. W. Malcolm. “Theory of the Submarine Telegraph 
and Telephone Cable.”’ The Electrician Printing & Publishing 
Co., London, March 1917. 
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atthe distant end is concerned, the areas under the three 
voltage waves shown in Fig. 1 will next be examined. 
The areas under waves A and C will be found to be 
substantially equal while the area under the wave B is 
only about 0.6 as great. Consequently, it should be 
expected that waves A and C will be about equally 
good from the standpoint of the received signals, while 
wave B will be poorer, producing received signals only 
about 0.6 as great in magnitude. If the maximum volt- 
age (or power) impressed at the sending end is limited 
to some given value, the rectangular wave is seen to be 
the optimum, since this wave has the maximum area. 
While the area shown under curve C is approximately 
equal to that under the rectangular wave, the effect 
produced when a number of signal elements of the 
same polarity and magnitude are sent in succession is 
such that the maximum voltage transmitted will exceed 
slightly the corresponding voltage for the case of the 
unmodified rectangular wave due to overlapping of 
adjacent signal elements. 

The above comparison of the three waves of Fig. 1 
from the standpoint of received signals holds not only 
for signal elements, but also for complex waves com- 
prising a number of elements. Since for the speeds 
under consideration the received currents for different 
shapes of signals applied at the sending end are sub- 
stantially of the same form, differing, at most, in 
magnitude, it follows from the principle of super- 
position that any complex signal, whether built up of 
elements of one shape or another at the sending end, 
will produce substantially the same wave form at the 
receiving end, the differences in the shapes of the ele- 
ments at the sending end producing differences princi- 
pally in magnitude of the received waves. 

Consideration will next be given to the relative inter- 
ference which the different wave forms. of Fig. 1 will 
produce in the frequency range assigned to other cir- 
cuits. Since interference into other circuits results 
from having the telegraph signal elements contain fre- 
quencies which spread into the ranges assigned to other 
circuits, it is evident that the wave will be the best from 
the standpoint of interferences which contains the 
least amount of these outside frequencies. By making 
use of a method which is discussed in Appendix C, the 
frequency components of the three waves illustrated in 
Fig. 1 have been computed and are shown in Fig. 2. 
The frequency marked 1/2 T' in-the drawing equals the 
line speed. 7 in this connection has the same value 
as in Fig. 1. The letters in this figure refer to the 
corresponding waves in Fig. 1, A being the components 
of an isolated rectangular wave, B the corresponding 
components for the half-cycle sine wave, and C those 
for the rectangular wave after it has been trans- 
mitted through the network D in Fig. 1. It is seen 
from Fig. 2 that the rectangular wave form A contains 
the greatest amount of currents of higher frequencies and 
is, therefore, the poorest from the standpoint of inter- 
ference. The half-cycle sine wave contains less of these 
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higher frequencies although, as will be seen, the high- 
frequency components are far from negligible. The 
wave C is the best from the standpoint of interference, 
since it contains the least amount of these higher 
frequencies. 

From the preceding it is concluded that for the case 
under consideration, the wave form C in Fig. 1 pro- 
duced by sending a rectangular shaped signal element 
through a suitable network is the most suitable. This 
wave form is almost the optimum from the standpoint 
of the received signals while from the standpoint of 
interference into other circuits it leaves little to be 
desired. 

CARRIER AND RADIO 


The results for the distortionless line are particu- 
larly applicable to the cases of radio and carrier tele- 
graphy because in these cases we have a transmitting 
‘medium which is substantially distortionless. We may 
again make use of Fig. 1 to illustrate three possible 
voltages, it being understood that these curves represent 


aN 
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$ FREQUENCY 
Pie eZ 
A - Frequency Components of a Single Dot, Rectangular Wave 
B - Frequency Components of a Single Half Cycle of a Sine Wave 
C - Frequency Components of a Single Dot, Rectangular Wave Passed 
through Network Shown in Fig. 1 


A 
\V 


the envelope or outline of the transmitted currents 
which are in reality of a frequency considerably higher 
than the signaling frequency. If now we limit con- 
sideration to the case where the carrier frequency is 
located in the middle of the transmitted frequency 
band, then this case becomes very similar to the direct- 
current case and what has been said about the received 
wave shape being independent of the transmitted one 
and its magnitude being directly proportional to the 
area under the transmitted voltage curve still holds. 
One important difference is that, whereas in the direct- 
current case the network shown at D, Fig. 1, is used in 
the alternating-current case having the carrier located 
in the middle of the free transmitted range, the network 
shown at E, Fig. 1,is used. A further difference is that 
in the case of radio where very high frequencies are 
involved, it may not be practicable to construct the 
required networks. In that case, however, it is practi- 
cable to produce the corresponding direct-current wave 
and utilize it to modulate the radio wave. 
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What was said about interference from the circuit in 
question into other circuits in the direct-current case 
above also holds for the case of radio and carrier with 
the difference that, whereas Fig. 2 shows a band of 
frequencies extending from zero up, the corresponding 
curve in the case of radio and carrier consists of two such 
bands. The complete curve for radio and carrier is 
substantially symmetrical with respect to the ordinate 
corresponding to the carrier frequency, and the right- 
hand portion is similar to the curve shown in Fig. 2. 
It will be obvious that the rectangular wave and the 
half-cycle sine wave are both objectionable, as voltage 
waves to be applied to the transmitting medium, be- 
cause they contain frequency components which may 
easily extend into the range allotted to neighboring 
carrier bands. For this reason it is customary in 
carrier telegraph practise to make use of a transmitting 
filter to cut off these interfering frequencies. The volt- 
age impressed on this filter is substantially rectangular 
in outline but after passing the filter it has a shape which 
is approximately similar to curve C in Fig. 1, and which, 
therefore, produces less interference than a half-cycle 
sine wave. 


LAND LINES 


The case of land lines is somewhat different from the 
case discussed previously because it is not economically 
desirable to utilize the full frequency range available. 
In other words, the great expenditure for terminal 
apparatus that may be proper in the case of submarine 
cables and long distance radio circuits is not warranted. 
In land circuits the highest frequencies transmitted are 
considerably greater than the required line speed. 
When this is the case, it is usually possible and desirable 
to make use of the available range to increase the steep- 
ness of the received wave. A steep wave front results 
in prompt operation of the receiving relay and this in 
turn results in minimum distortion. If a half-cycle 
sine wave were to be employed instead of the usual 
rectangular wave or if a network were to be employed 
which were to round off the wave to the extent indi- 
cated in Fig. 1, the received wave would necessarily lose 
a. great part of its steepness and as a consequence the 
response of the receiving relay would be less positive 
and the signals would be distorted. It will of course 
be understood that by means of suitably proportioned 
networks the wave can be rounded just enough to meet 
the interference requirement, still retaining sufficient 
steepness to insure prompt operation of the receiving 
relay. Therefore, rounding by means of networks is 
preferable. 

If it should be desirable and practicable to utilize 
the frequency range to its fullest, what has been said 
above about a distortionless line holds without any 
substantial modification and it would, in that case also, 
be more advantageous to use a wave rounded by means 
of suitable networks than to impress on the line a wave 
of the half-cycle sine form. 
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SUBMARINE CABLES 


In the case of submarine-cable telegraphy, there is 
a limitation on voltage which has not been emphasized 
in the simple direct-current case discussed above. The 
voltage which may be impressed on the cable is limited 
to a definite value. Moreover, for certain reasons, the 
cable has an impedance associated with it at the sending 
end which may make the voltage on the cable differ 
from the voltage applied to the sending-end apparatus. 
Inasmuch as the limitation in this case is voltage limita- 
tion at the cable, the ideal wave is one which applies a 
rectangular wave to the cable rather than to the appara- 
tus, because it insures that the area under the curve 
should be the maximum consistent with the imposed 
limitations. It would be possible to make the trans- 
mitting-end impedance approximately proportional to 
the cable impedance throughout most of the important 
range. This would insure that the wave applied to the 
cable would have approximately the same shape as the 
wave applied to the apparatus. It would probably be 
desirable for practical reasons to make this impedance 
infinite for direct current. 

In connection with the submarine cable a special 
kind of interference is particularly important, namely, 
that due to imperfect duplex balance. For a given 
degree of unbalance, the interference due to this source 
may be reduced by putting networks either in the path 
of the outgoing current or in the path of the incoming 
current. These facts, together with the frequency dis- 
tributions deduced above for each of the several im- 
pressed waves as exhibited in Fig. 2, make it apparent 
that the beneficial reaction on the effect of duplex un- 
balance, which can be obtained by the use of a half- 
cycle sine wave instead of a rectangular wave, can be 
obtained more effectively by the use of asimple network, 
either in the path of the outgoing or in the path of the 
incoming currents. Either of these locations is equally 
. effective in reducing interferences from duplex un- 
balance, but the location of the network in the path of 
the outgoing current has the advantage that it de- 
creases the interference into other circuits, whereas the 
location in the path of the incoming current has the 
effect of reducing the interference from other circuits. 

Before leaving the matter of submarine telegraphy, 
it may be well to point out that it is common in practise 
to shorten the period during which the battery is ap- 
plied so as to make it less than the total period allotted 
to the signal element in question. For instance, if it 
is desired to transmit an e the battery may be applied 
for, say, 75 per cent of the time allotted to that e and 
during the remaining 25 per cent the circuit is grounded. 
The resulting voltage is shown jn Fig. 3F. From the 
foregoing, it is concluded that this method is less ad- 
vantageous than the application of the voltage for the 
whole period, because while the shape of the received 


signal is substantially the same in the two cases, the . 


magnitude, being proportional to the area under the 
voltage curve, will be less. A cursory examination of 
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the literature does not disclose that anything has been 
published on the experimental side either to confirm 
or to oppose this result. 


CHOICE OF CODES 


A formula will first be derived by means of which 
the speed of transmitting intelligence, using codes 
employing different numbers of current values, can be 
compared for a given line speed, 7. e., rate of sending of 
signal elements. Using this formula, it will then be 
shown that if the line speed can be kept constant and 
the number of current values increased, the rate of 
transmission of intelligence can be materially increased. 

Comparison will then be made between the theoretical 
possibilities indicated by the formula and the results 
obtained by various codes in common use, including the 
Continental and American Morse codes as applied to 
land lines, radio and carrier circuits, and the Continental 
Morse code as applied to submarine cables. It will be 
shown that the Continental and American Morse codes 
applied to circuits using two current values are materi- 
ally slower than the code which it is theoretically possi- 
ble to obtain because of the fact that these codes are 
arranged so as to be readily deciphered by the ear. On 
the other hand, the Continental Morse code, as applied 
to submarine cables, or other circuits where three cur- 
rent values are employed, will be shown to produce 
results substantially on par with the ideal. Taking the 
above factors into account, it will be shown that if a 
given telegraph circuit using Continental Morse code 
with two current values were rearranged so as to make 
possible the use of a code employing three current 
values, it would be possible to transmit over the re- 
arranged circuit about 2.2 times as much intelligence 
with a given number of signal elements. 

It will then be pointed out why it is not feasible on 
all telegraph circuits to replace the codes employing 
two current values with others employing more than 
two current values, so as to increase the rate of trans- 
The circuits, for which the possi- 
bilities of thus securing increases in speed appear 
greatest, are pointed out, as well as those for which the 
possibilities appear least. 


THEORETICAL POSSIBILITIES USING CODES WITH 
DIFFERENT NUMBERS OF CURRENT VALUES 


The speed at which intelligence can be transmitted 
over a telegraph circuit with a given line speed, 7. ¢., a 
given rate of sending of signal elements, may be deter- 
mined approximately by the following formula, the 
derivation of which is given in Appendix B. 

W = Klogm 
Where W is the speed of transmission of intelligence, 
m is the number of current values, 

and, K is a constant. 

By the speed of transmission of intelligence is meant 
the number of characters, representing different 
letters, figures, etc., which can be transmitted inagiven 
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length of time assuming that the circuit transmits a 
given number of signal elements per unit time. 

Substituting numerical values in this formula gives 
the following table which indicates the possibilities of 
speeding up the transmission of intelligence by in- 
creasing the number of current values. 


Relative Amount of 
Intelligence which can 
be Transmitted with a 

Given Number of 
Signal Elements 


Number of Current 
Values Employed 


Hm CW bo 
_— 
or 
94) 


= 

mom on 
Ww b 
8 


This table indicates that there is considerable 
advantage to be secured in going to more than two 
current values where the circuits are such as to permit 
it and where the line speed is not lowered as a result. 
The limitations will be outlined below. It should also 
be noted that whereas there is considerable advantage 
in a moderate increase in the number of current values, 
there is little advantage in going to a large number. 


CopDES Now IN COMMON USE—COMPARISON WITH IDEAL 


In the case of printer codes, the theoretical results 
derived correspond closely to practise, as will be ob- 
vious from the method of deriving the formula. 

In order to compare the theoretical possibilities 
indicated by the formula with the results which are 
obtained when non-printer codes are constructed, 
‘several codes were assumed, and for each one the number 
of signal elements required to produce an average 
letter was deduced. The method of doing this is set 
forth in Appendix D. This work resulted in the follow- 
ing table: 

Relative Number 
Signal of Letters for a 


Elements Given Number 
per Letter Signal Elements 


American Morse _ (two current 

RCA TIORN TC MeL o Ges 3 Ane le bee 8.26 74 
‘Continental Morse (two current 

RISO) tara sical cre Secs tan cy tad awh: 8.45 0) 
Ideal (two current values)........ 6.14 100 
Continental Morse (three current 

WEHIGS oO fet  s et ee oe ae ore 163 
Ideal (three current values)....... 3.63 169 


The column in the above table headed ‘Relative 
Number of Letters for a Given Number of Signal 
Elements’”’ makes possible direct comparison with the 
results predicted from the formula as given in the table 
which preceded. It will be noted that the ideal three- 
current-value code gives an increase in the number of 
letters for a given number of signal elements as com- 


pared with the ideal two-current-value code which is in 
fair agreement with the theoretical ratio of 1.58:1. It 
will also be noted that the Continental three-current- 
value code which is actually in use in the case of 
submarine cables appears to come quite close to the ideal. 
In the case of the Continental and American Morse 
codes, however, where only two current values are used, 
the results fall short of the ideal, the ratio between the 
results actually obtained and the ideal being approxi- 
mately 1.4:1. The reason for this is that a certain pro- 
portion of. the possible speed is sacrificed in order to 
make it possible to read the signals by means of a 
sounder instead of recording them. For instance, the 
dash has been assumed to be approximately three times 
as long as the dot. If the signals were mechanically 
formed at the sending end and recorded at the receiving 
end, it would be possible to make use of markings 1, 2, 3, 
etc. signal elements long, as well as corresponding 
spacings. The ideal codes were so constructed. 

It will be seen that the figures deduced for the 
Continental Morse and the American Morse are sub- 
stantially identical for two current values. This result 
probably does not correspond with practise; it is thought 
that the difference in speed between these two codes 
is considerably greater, say on the order of 10 or 15 per 
cent in favor of the American Morse. The discrepancy 
is due partly to the fact that no account has been taken 
of figures and punctuation marks in the present compu- 
tations and partly to the fact that the assumptions as 
to relative lengths of space is not strictly in accordance 
with practise. 

From the foregoing, it is seen that there is a two- 
fold gain in changing from the two-current-value 
American or Continental Morse codes to the three- 
current-value Continental code. In the first place, 
there is a theoretical increase in the ratio of 1.6:1 which 
accompanies the change from the two-current-value 
to the three-current-value code. In the second place, 
there is an incidental increase in the ratio of 1.4:1, due 
to the fact that the present two-current-value codes are 
longer than would be necessary, if receiving were done 
by means other than the ear» The total increase in 
going from the two-current-value Continental or 
American Morse codes to the three-current-value 
Continental code is, therefore, in the ratio of 1.6 x 1.4:1 
or 2.2:1, provided the line speed is the same. In this 
connection it should be noted that in the case of the 
American Morse, the ratio is probably somewhat less 
than this for the reasons pointed out above. 


LIMITATIONS IN APPLYING CODES WITH MORE THAN 
Two CURRENT VALUES 


Certain inherent limitations which have to do with 
how much the number of current values can be ad- 
vantageously increased are as follows: 

1. Fluctuations in transmission efficiency of the 
circuit, 

2. Interference, 
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3. Limitations on the power or voltage which it is 
permissible to employ. 

In addition it may bestated that, in general, whenever 
more than two current values are employed it is neces- 
sary to make the sending and receiving means more 
complicated and expensive. There may be nothing to 
gain, therefore, in using codes other than those made 
up of two current values where the telegraph circuits 
are cheap. 

Considering now the features which limit the number 
of current values which can be employed, it is believed 
that the importance of the first factor will be obvious. 
If the line is subject to fluctuations so that the stronger 
currents at certain times become less in magnitude than 
the weaker currents at other times, it will be impossible 
to discriminate between the different current strengths 
making up the code, particularly if the fluctuations are 
rapid. 

In connection with interfering currents, it is evident 
that these may be of such polarity as to add to or sub- 
tract from the signaling currents and it is consequently 
necessary to separate the various current values em- 
ployed sufficiently so that one current value with the 
interference added may be distinguished from the next 
larger current value with the interference subtracted. 

The spacing between the current values being deter- 
mined by the interference and fluctuations in trans- 
mission efficiency, it will be seen that the maximum 
number of current values which can be employed is 
determined by the maximum power which it is per- 
missible to use. 

In the case of land line telegraph circuits operated 
with direct currents, it is well known that quadruplex 
circuits are much more seriously affected by fluctua- 
tions and interference than are circuits employing only 
two current values. (A quadruplex telegraph circuit 
employs four current values for transmission in one 
direction). In general, it may be said that the 
possibilities of improving ordinary  direct-current 
operated telegraph circuits in this manner do not 
appear particularly promising. 

In the case of wireless transmission over great dis- 
tances all three of the above factors are important in 
limiting the number of current values which can be 
effectively employed. In the first place, as is well 
known, large variations take place in the efficiency of 
the transmitting medium so that the received signals 
vary considerably in magnitude from time to time. 
Secondly, the interference, at least’ at certain seasons, 
is great enough to make it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the current values even when the usual method 
which employs only two current values is employed. 
Thirdly, the received power is limited because of the 
great attenuation suffered by the wireless waves. 

In the case of carrier transmission, it may be, that 
there will be a field for the use of more than two current 
values. The relative cheapness of the line circuits, 
however, will tend to limit the amount by which it will 
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be economical to increase the cost and complexity of 
the receiving apparatus. Moreover, it should be borne 
in mind that no allowance has been made for the effect 
on the line speed of increasing the number of current 
values, this being considered outside the scope of the 
present paper. 

Changing an existing network of telegraph circuits 
so as to employ a code with three instead of two current 
values would require new types of telegraph repeaters 
as well as new sending and receiving apparatus, and new 
operating methods. It is considered to be outside of 
the scope of this paper to go into a discussion of the 
details of this matter. 


“SINE WAVE” SYSTEMS 


Considerable interest and discussion has been created 
by suggestions which have been made to use so-called 
“sine wave” systems of telegraphy. In view of this, 
a brief discussion of these systems is given below. 

A brief analysis of what are the fundamental features 
of these systems will be given and, based on the results 
which have been developed in the preceding discussion, 
comparison will be made of these systems with systems 
based on other principles. A particular effort will be 
made to clear up what appears to be fundamentally 
incorrect assumptions which underlie the arguments 
which have been advanced in favor of these ‘‘sine wave” 
systems. 

Crehore-Squier System. The use of a sine wave 
envelope to improve the characteristics of telegraph 
signals was advocated by Crehore and Squier.’ The 
words “‘United States’ formed by means of a wave of 
this type are shown in Fig. 3d. The code employed 
is the same as the ordinary Continental Morse, the only 
difference being that the signal elements consist of 
half-cycle sine waves. 

In what has preceded, it has been shown that a half- 
cycle sine wave has a smaller area than a rectangular 
wave rounded off by passing through an electrical net- 
work and, consequently, the sine wave is inferior to the 
latter from the standpoint of the received signals. 
From the standpoint of interference into other circuits, 
it has also been pointed out that the half-cycle sine 
waves contain more high-frequency components than 
properly rounded off rectangular waves. Consequently 
more interference into other circuits will be produced 
with the wave made up of signal elements consisting 
of half-cycle sine waves. 

Squier System Applied to Submarine Cables. A more 
recent suggestion by Squier‘ gives the wave shown in 
Fig. 8a. This wave resembles the one advocated by 
Crehore and Squier in that each signal element consists 
of a half-cycle sine wave. As has been pointed out, 
there is no advantage gained by this. 

The difference between the two systems lies in the 
fact that the wave in Fig. 3a uses three absolute values 


8. Crehore and Squier, loc. cit. 
4. Squier, loc. cit. Proc. Phys. Soc. 
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and crosses the axis once every half cycle. The code 
is the same as the Continental, a space being indicated 
by a half-cycle sine wave of one unit amplitude, a dot 
by a half-cycle sine wave of two units amplitude and a 
dash by a half-cycle sine wave of three units amplitude. 

By referring to the figure, it will be seen that the 
resulting wave resembles a continuous sine wave, except 
for the fact that successive half cycles differ in magni- 
tude. For this reason, the code may be termed an 
“‘anbroken-reversals’’ code. 

In considering the application of this code to sub- 
marine cable telegraphy, it is convenient to make use of 
an analysis which is carried out in Fig. 8. Fig. 3a 
shows the words ‘‘United States” written in the code 
advocated by Squier. Fig. 3b shows a constant sine 
wave whose amplitude is equal to the amplitude of a dot 
in Fig. 3a. Fig. 3c shows the result obtained by sub- 
tracting the wave of Fig. 3b from the wave of Fig. 3a. 
On comparing this last wave with the wave shown in 
Fig. 3d, it will be seen that the two waves are electri- 
eally equivalent. They differ only in having the signal 
elements permuted. 

It is thus evident that the wave shown in Fig, 3a is 


States 
rit 


United 


| 
| 
| 


a - Unbroken reversals code (space = 1 unit, dot = 2 units, dash = 3 
units) 

6- Constant sine wave, 2 units 

c- Wave resulting when substracting b from a 

d- Sine Wave code; note similarity between c and d 

e- Rectangular wave, unmodified 

f-Rectangular wave, modified by grounding apex one fourth of the 
marking time in addition to the spacing time 


made up of two components; one being the inert com- 
ponent shown in Fig. 3b which transmits no intelli- 
gence, and the other the intelligence carrying com- 
ponent illustrated in Fig. 3c. 

The fact that the component shown in Fig. 3b does 
not carry intelligence from the sending station to the 
receiving station is made clear when we consider that 
its value at any moment is predictable and that the 
component can in fact be produced locally. 

The net effect of this component is to reduce the 
voltage available for intelligence transmission to one- 
third of the total voltage. For example, if it is permis- 
sible to apply 60 volts to a particular cable, 40 volts 
out of these would be used up in transmitting the inert 
alternating-current wave and only the remaining 20 
volts would be useful for the transmission of intelligence. 

Radio and Carrier Telegraphy. Squier has also advo- 
cated’ that the combination of sine wave envelopes, un- 

5. Squier, loc. cit., Franklin Inst., Jl. 
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broken reversals and a three-current-value code be 
applied to radio and carrier telegraphy. 

The advantages and limitations in applying codes 
with more than two current values have been fully 
discussed above, and do not need to be gone into further 
here. It will be evident that the combining with these of 
sine wave envelopes and unbroken reversals does no good. 

The matter of using sine wave envelopes was dis- 
cussed above, the discussion pointing out that waves 
with sine-wave envelopes are inferior to waves produced 
by sending rectangular shaped signals through suitable 
networks, both from the standpoint of the received 
signals, and from the standpoint of interference into 
other circuits. 

The “unbroken reversals’ bring in again the use of 
an inert component. Due to the fundamental dif- 
ference between cable telegraphy on the one hand, and 
radio and carrier as usually practised on the other, the 
inert component in the latter case is somewhat smaller 
than in the former. In the code advocated by Squier, 
the current which may be subtracted without greatly 
affecting the intelligence-carrying capacity of the sig- 
nals, is about one unit in value, which is the current 
corresponding to a space. When this current has been 
subtracted, the space current is reduced from one unit 
to zero, the dot current from two units to one, and 
the dash current from three units to two. This sub- 
traction having been carried out, it is seen that the 
maximum intelligence-carrying component is approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the maximum current actually 
employed. (This figure of two-thirds compares with 
the figure of one-third for the submarine cable.) 

In the case of radio, the amount of power which must 
be radiated from the transmitting station is of particu- 
lar importance. Since with the system advocated by 
Squier about two-thirds of the maximum voltage which 
is radiated is effective in transmitting intelligence, it 
is evident that about twice as much power must be 
radiated as would be required if the inert component 
were not transmitted. 

Incorrect Assumptions. Two incorrect assumptions 
are made in the papers referred to’and underlie a con- 
siderable portion of the arguments advanced in favor 
of the systems advocated by Squier. 

‘One of these is that a wave, whose elements are 
half-cycle sine waves, lends itself to tuning. It is true 
that in the case of the ‘‘unbroken-reversals’” code a 
certain amount of tuning can be secured, but this tun- 
ing applies only to the inert unvarying component in 
the wave, which carries no intelligence. The fact, 
shown in Fig. 2, that the intelligence-carrying compon- 
ent contains no outstanding narrow range of frequen- 
cies to which tuning can be applied should make 
obvious the error in this assumption. 

The other assumption is that a wave, which is ideal 
for the transmission of power, is also ideal for the trans- 
mission of intelligence. As a matter of fact, the 
transmission of intelligence inherently involves rapid 
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and unpredictable changes in the current, whereas. the 
transmission of power is best brought about by steady. 
current, either direct or alternating. These two 
conditions are, of course, incompatible. 


Appendix A 

Use has been made of the following two principles: 

1. Ina telegraph circuit in which the line speed is near 
the maximum, the shape of the received dotissubstantial- 
ly independent of the shape of the impressed dot, and 

2. The magnitude of the received current is approxi- 
mately proportional to the area under the transmitted 
voltage curve. 

The following general discussion of these principles 
has been furnished by J. R. Carson. 

Let the arrival curve, due to suddenly impressed 
unit battery be denoted by A (t); then the received 
signal S (t), due to the elementary dot impressed signal 
f (t) is given by® 
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the upper limit of integration being ¢ fort < 7’ and T' 


fort 2 T. The latter case will alone be considered since 
the conclusions arrived at in this case are conservative. 


Expanding A’ (¢— x) in (1), we get 
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It follows at once that, provided 
‘9 
foot (r) Cte O 
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and provided the duration T' of the signal is sufficiently 
short, the arrival dot is given approximately by the 
leading term 


Tr 
A’ (b) shed KONE Ie 


and that this approximation becomes increasingly 
close as the speed of signaling is increased, 7. e., as the 
duration 7 of the dot is decreased. 


6. J. R.. Carson. 
Electrical Networks and Transmission Systems.”’ 
Trans., Vol. XX XVIII, 1919, p. 345. 
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The conclusions from the foregoing may be stated in 
the following propositions: 

I. If the speed of signaling is. sufficiently high 
the arrival signal representing the elementary dotfis 
independent in shape of the form of the impressed 
signal, and is proportional in amplitude to the time 
integral or ‘‘area”’ of the impressed signal. 

It will be evident, however, that if no restrictions are 
imposed on A’ (¢) and f (¢), the foregoing proposition 
requires, in general, that the duration T of the dot 
shall be so small as to make the series expansion 
rapidly convergent from the start. This, however, 
requires a speed of signaling very considerably greater 
than that actually necessary in practise in order that 
the foregoing proposition shall hold to a good degree 
of approximation, at least for the types of impressed 
dot signals specially considered in the present paper. 
To show this, it is necessary to establish two less general 
propositions, valid for the types of impressed signals 
under consideration. 

II. If the impressed signal f(t) is everywhere 
of the same sign, then a value 7 exists, such that 
0.</r/< T/2, and such that 
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This proposition follows from the mean value theorem. 
III. If f (t) is everywhere of the same sign, and if 
further it satisfies the conditions of symmetry, 
FOS hee aoa ay 2) 
then a value 7 exists, such that 0 <7 <7'/2 and such that 
S(é¢+ 7/2) =1/2[A’ é@+ 7) 
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This last equation also follows from the mean value 
theorem. Furthermore, the conditions stated in pro- 
position III are satisfied by the rectangular wave, the 
half-cycle sine wave, and the rectangular wave extend- 
ing through part of the dot provided the reference 


‘time ¢ = 0 is properly chosen. 


Returning to proposition IJ, let us write 
db 
Sx Cip D/2)i At Cab ir oe a) S fi (x) da, 


the subscript 7 indicating the particular type of im- 
pressed dot signal, and r» the value of 7 for any type of 
signal, taken as reference. Then 
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Now, the condition that proposition I shall hold to a 
good degree of approximation is that the expansion 
(2a) shall converge rapidly. Since the maximum 
possible value of 7; is 7'/2 and since in practise it is 
much smaller than 7/2, the required convergence 
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obtains for much larger values of 7, that is, slower 
speeds of signaling than that required in the expansion 
(1). Furthermore, for the three types of signals 
specifically under consideration 71, 7. and 7; differ from 
one another by quantities very much smaller than 7'/2 
in all actual transmission systems. 

If the conditions of proposition III are introduced, 
the approximation is still closer and proposition I is 
valid for still lower signaling speeds. 

In order to arrive at quantitative ideas of the mini- 
mum signaling speeds at which the foregoing proposi- 
tion is valid, it is necessary, of course, to specify the 
arrival curve of the transmission system under con- 
sideration. An application of the foregoing analysis 
to representative transmission systems both with and 
without a ‘cut-off’? frequency has shown that it is 
valid to a very good degree of approximation for speeds 
considerably lower than the highest attainable under 
practical conditions. 


Appendix B 


Use has been made of the formula 
W = Klogm 


where W = thespeed of transmission of intelligence 
K = aconstant 
and m = the number of current values employed. 


The assumptions which underlie this formula and its 
derivation will now be given. 

Let us assume a code whose characters are all of the 
same duration. This is usually the casein printer codes. 
If ~ is the number of signal elements per character, 
then the total number of characters which can be 
constructed equals m”. In order that two such 
systems should be equivalent, the total number of 


characters that can be distinguished should be the 


same. In other words, 
m”™ = const. (1) 
This equation may also be written 
n log m = const. (2) 


The speed with which intelligence can be transmitted 
over a circuit is directly proportional to the line speed 
and inversely proportional to the number of signal 
elements per character provided that the relations above 
are satisfied. Hence, we may write 

WV = syn (3) 
where s is the line speed. Substituting the value of n 
derived from the equation above, this equation becomes 


slog m 
const. 


(4) 


which may also be written 
W = Klogm (5) 
In applying this formula to practical cases it will be 
found impossible to comply strictly with the condition 
expressed by equation (1). Asan example, consider the 
comparison between a three-current-value code where 
each character is made up of three signal elements, and 
a two-current-value code where each element is made 
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up of five signal elements. It is obvious that the speed 
with which characters can be transmitted in the former 
case is five-thirds the speed in the latter case for a given 
line speed. In other words the ratio is 1.67.1 whereas 
the formula gives the ratio 1.58:1. It should be noted, 
however, that the former code possesses only 27 charac- 
ters whereas the latter possesses 32. In other words 
one character of the latter code represents the trans- 
mission of more 7ntelligence than one character of the 
former. . Thus the figure 1.67 for the relative speeds 
of transmission of characters and the figure 1.58 for the 
relative speeds of transmission of intelligence are not 
incompatible. 

It will be noted that the formula has been deduced 
for codes having characters of uniform duration and 
that it should not be expected to be anything but an 
approximation for codes whose characters are of non- 
uniform duration. To establish the formula for the 
latter case it would be necessary to make an assump- 
tion as to the relative frequencies of the various charac- 
ters. It seems reasonable to suppose that the formula 
will give a fair approximation to the facts in this case 
also, but it should not be expected to be accurate. 


Appendix C 


The deduction of the curves given in Fig. 2 from the 
curves given in Fig. 1 requires some explanation. 
Looked at casually, it would seem as if an isolated dot 
would not possess any frequency characteristics what- 
soever. Nevertheless, if a voltage, such as any of those 
represented in Fig. 1, is applied to a network capable of 
being thrown into oscillation, the network will respond 
to the voltage by oscillating. Suppose, for simplicity, 
that the network consists of an inductance, a capacity 
and a very small resistance in series, the response of the 
network to the application of any of the voltages 
illustrated is that it oscillates at constant frequency and 
gradually decreasing amplitude. Further, the response 
varies when the natural period of the circuit is varied.. 

There are two ways of looking at this phenomenon. 
We may say, on the one hand, that the oscillations of 
the frequency in question are manufactured by the net- 
work out of the voltage applied and that the frequency 
does not exist in the original voltage. On the other 
hand, we may say that the original voltage contains 
components at or near the resonant frequency and that 
the circuit responds to these components because it 
offers them a small impedance, while it does not respond 
to other components because it offers them a large 
impedance. Either of these views is permissible, but 
it is convenient for the purposes of this paper to use the 
nomenclature of the second view and to consider the 
applied voltages to be made up of an indefinitely large 
number of frequencies. The problem of determining 
the response of oscillating networks is then solved by 
deducing the frequency characteristic or the response 
characteristic of the impressed voltage. This charac- 
teristic may be determined by means of the Fourier 
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integral, whose computation is described in any stand- 
ard textbook on the subject. The following is intended 
to outline the considerations, from a physical stand- 
point, which lead to establishing this integral. 

To deduce the frequency characteristic of an isolated 
dot, it is simplest to start with a long series of dots 
which are uniformly spaced. If such a series of dots 
is considered to extend indefinitely, it is possible to 
analyze the resultant wave into a Fourier series by well 
known methods. Now, suppose that such a Fourier 
series has been obtained for a given spacing of the dots. 
The next step is to increase the spacing between the 
dots. The result of this is to increase the number of 
Fourier components in a given frequency range and to 
decrease the magnitude of each. If this process of 
increasing the space between the dots is continued 
indefinitely, we approach the condition of an isolated 
dot. Moreover, as we approach this condition, the 
number of components in a given frequency range 
increases indefinitely and the magnitude of each de- 
creases indefinitely. This limiting result is known as 
the Fourier integral for the wave in question. 


Appendix D 


A table has been given in the paper in which therelative 
efficiency of various codes in transmitting intelligence 
is listed. The derivation of that table will now be given. 

The comparison will include the following codes based 
on two current values: American Morse, Continental 
Morse, and the so-called ‘‘ideal’’ two-current-value 
code. It will also include the following codes based on 
three current values: Continental Morse and an “‘ideal’’ 
three-current-value code. 

The assumption is made that the text is made up of 
five-letter-words, no allowance being made for punc- 
tuation. The following table gives the length of the 
spaces assumed in terms of signal elements. 

Ordinary Special 


Spaces Spaces in Spaces Spaces 


Within ‘‘Spaced” Between Between 
Letters Letters Letters Words 
American Morse (two 
current values)... .. 1 2 3 4 
Continental Morse (two 
eurrent values)..... 1 — 2 34 
Continental Morse 
(three current values) —_ = i 2 


It is assumed that the dashes in the two-current- 
value codes are of three signal elements, duration except 
for the letter / in American Morse which is assumed to 
occupy five signalelements. It may be that in practise, 
the dashes are somewhat shorter than has been assumed 
but the resulting error is not great. In connection with 
the relative spacings between letters and words assumed 
for the Continental and American Morse codes, it is 
also questionable whether they accord strictly with 
practise. It may be that these spacings are on the 
average more nearly equal than the table indicates. 
However, this assumption affects only the relative 
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speeds obtainable with the American Morse and the 
Continental Morse and does not materially affect the 
comparison between codes based on two current values 
on the one hand and codes based on three current values 
on the other. 

The term “‘ideal”’ has been applied to two codes which 
will next be explained. These codes are constructed 
on the same principles as the Continental and American 
Morse codes with an effort to make them as brief as 
possible without making the reading too difficult. It 
is thought that the two ideal codes chosen are com- 
parable in the matter of ease of reading. In construc- 
ing the two-element code, two steps are involved. In 
the first place it is assumed that the markings and 
spacings of any integral number of signal elements’ 
duration can be used so that in addition to the values 


_for markings and spacings assumed above, there may 


be dashes of two, four, etc., units duration. With these 
assumptions the 26 shortest characters that can be con- 
structed are next made up. Itisfound that one charac- 
ter is of 1 unit duration, 1 of 2 units, 2 of 3 units, 3 of 4 
units, 5 of 5 units and 9 of 6 units duration. The 
remaining 5 characters are taken of 7 units duration 
each. The second step is to ascribe the 26 letters of 
the alphabet to these characters in such an order that 
the most frequent letters correspond to the shortest 
characters. It is most efficient to use the same spacing 
as was assumed above for the Continental two-current- 
value code, with the addition that spaces of longer dura- 
tion than three units may be employed within a letter. 

The matter of constructing the ideal three-current- 
value code is similar. First, the 26 shortest characters 
are constructed. Two characters can be constructed 
having a duration of 1 unit, four characters having a 
duration of 2 units and eight characters having a dura- 
tion of 3 units. The remaining twelve characters are 
taken4unitsinduration. Next, themost frequent letters 
are assigned to these characters in the order of their 
duration. It is best in this case to use the same assump- 


tions as to spacings between letters and words as was 


used above in connection with the three-current-value 
Continental code. The use of spaces within letters is 
not economical in this case. 

A frequency table given by Hitt’? was used to deter- 
mine the relative frequency of the various letters. The 
average duration per letter was computed from this 
table and corrected for spaces between words and 
letters. The resultant average duration is as follows: 


Signal Ele- 
ments per 
Code Letter 

American Morse (two current values).................. 8.26 
Continental Morse (two current values)................ 8.45 
Ideal (two. current. values). ave. 2 6.14 
Continental Morse (three current values).............. 3.77 
idealt(thracieurrent, valida) wie. estes. Po ieee. oo 3.63 


7. Parker Hitt. “Manual for the Solution of Military 
Ciphers.” Army Service Schools Press, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Second edition, p. 7. 


Discussion 


Bela Gati (by letter): The following remarks apply to 
cable telegraphy. Some experiments with a-c. telegraphy have 
been made by the writer which are of interest in considering 
telegraph speed. These tests were made on long lines and 
oscillograph records of two of the tests which are shown herewith. 
In one ease direct current was employed and in the other alter- 
nating current at 500 cyeles per second. 

In each oscillograph the lower line represents the current at 
the sending point while the upper line represents the received 
eurrent. The point b shows when the current was started at the 
sending end. Point cshows when it started at the receiving end. 
Point d shows when the current was interrupted at the sending end. 

From the oscillograms we see that in the case of the alternating 
eurrent the received current stops sharply at point e, but with 
the direct current, the conductor discharges afterwards at its 


Fig. 1 


natural frequency. The signal is lengthened from the point e 
to infinity. ; 

This discharge current is the troublesome feature but there 
are several ways of lessening the time of discharge. If a cable 
is not charged to too high a value, especially at the end of the 
signal, the discharge current will be lessened. The grounding of 
the cireuit at the sending end relieves the sending end of the 
long discharge and thus makes telegraphy faster. 

It is still better to apply an opposing potential. This reduces 
the strength of the signal but it decreases the charging current. 
This is the method of Pickard and others. 

The best method is to use alternating current. In this ease 
each half cycle counteracts the effect of the previous half cyele. 
True, the strength of the current is appreciably diminished but 
the discharge effect is practically eliminated. The first and the 
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last half cycles do not have any noticeable effect on the length 
of the signal. 

The received current corresponding to a dot can be obtained 
from the superposition of two curves, each representing the 
received current for direct current. One of these curves is dis- 
placed along the time coordinate by an amount equal to the dura- 
tion of the dot and it is plotted with negative values for the ordi- 
nate. The result is similar to the ripples obtained with alterna- 
ting current, if the dot length is made equal to a half cycle. 
Of course, there are secondary and tertiary phenomena which 
modify the results and consequently there will be some disa- 
greement between the two curves. 

In my opinion the signal should contain ten complete cycles 
for a dot. This means that telephone frequencies (500 to 2000 
cycles per second) are applicable. 

The constants used in the experiments from which the oscillo- 
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grams were taken were as follows: The circuit was 2120 kilo- 
meters of bronze wire, 4 niillimeters in diameter. For each 
kilometer: r = 2.8 ohm; / = 1.43 X 107 henry; ¢ = 12 x 107? 
farad; g = 10-*mho; Zo( = Sending-end impedance as proposed 
by Dr. Kennelly) = 348.46 (at — 5 deg. 17.85 min.); the at- 
tenuation = 41.82 X 10-* (at 84 deg. 13.09 min.) = (42.13 
+ 7 416.07) & 107+; attenuation X length = 8.8; the so-called 


“cable length” of Dr. K. W. Wagner = 5 \ - X 2120 = 8.57. 


Of course this line is not a cable but it serves to illustrate the 
phenomena. Onasubmarine cable the point e cannot be exactly 
distinguished. The conditions are quite complicated and a 
simple explanation does not apply exactly. 

Shunt coils in a cable compensate for the discharge effect and 
make alternating-current telegraphy possible for a given fre- 
quency. There is no reason for the limiting of the frequency to 
four cycles or ten cycles as is done in the computations of the 
extremely conservative cable companies. We must apply tele- 
phone frequencies giving many cycles for one dot. Only when 
using such frequencies can the benefits of shunt coils be realizied 
The use of shunt coils as applied now at the sending and receivng. 
stations is an entirely different matter from their use with tele- 
phone frequency and mounted at proper intervals on the cable. 
The shunt coils lengthen only the wave length but not the signals. 
Pupin coils shorten the wave length. 

In 1909? I first proposed submarine cables with rather high 
self-induction, 10~* henry. After 15 years, in 1924, the West- 
ern Union Cable Company has adopted a cable with such a 
characteristic. 

If but one frequency is considered automatic multiplex printers 
may be employed (the Murray, for instance) and by this means 
the cable companies can compete effectively with the new 35-70- 
eycle channels of the new radio system. 

For further information on this subject see the following arti- 
cles by the present writer: Will the Signal be Lengthened in 
Alternating Current Telegraphy?—The Electrician, London, 
April 12, 1912; Werdin die Zeichen auch bie Wechselstromtele- 
graphie verlaengert ?—Elektrotechnik und Maschinenbau , Wien 
1911, Heft, 42. . 

H. Nyquist: As I understand it, there is very little disa- 
greement between Mr. Gati’s results and those obtained in the 
paper. The principal discrepancy occurs in connection with the 
matter of improving submarine cable signals by grounding the 
transmitting end of the cable for short intervals. In the paper 
the opinion is expressed tentatively that such grounding is not 
beneficial, whereas Mr. Gati comes to the opposite conclusion. 
It is to be regretted that his experimental work does not cover 
this point. — 

The argument that carrier telegraph at voice frequencies is 
preferable to direct current for signaling purposes is aot, of course, 
applicable to the subject under consideration, namely, ocean 
cables as at present constituted. Such cables are incapable of 
transmitting these frequencies. In the ease of the circuits which 
are capable of transmitting these high frequencies, it is, of course, 
possible to utilize them for telegraph purposes. In fact, in the 
case which Mr. Gati considers, namely, where the cireuit is as- 
sumed to be capable of transmitting 10 eyeles of alternating cur- 
rent to form a single dot, it is possible to go even further and to 
obtain both d-c. telegraph and earrier telegraph simultaneously. 


There can further be no question that the introduction of 
suitable loading extends the frequency range and, therefore, is 
beneficial, if properly applied. I am under the impression that 
the reason telegraph companies have not employed loading for 
submarine cables up to the present is not lack of appreciation of 
the effectiveness of such loading but rather the lack of suitable 
methods for accomplishing it. 


2The C R Law and Rapid Cable Telegraph, Elektrotechnik und 
Maschinenbau, Issue 37, 1909. 
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Review of the Subject.—Maintenance of the transmission 
efficiency of the telephone plant is conducted by a special force using 
methods and apparatus that have been developed for this purpose. 
This paper gives a brief description of the transmission character- 
istics of some of the common types of telephone circuits, outlines a 


general method for measuring their transmission efficiency and 
describes several of the most modern types of transmission measuring 
sets together with a brief mention of the oscillators which supply the 


power for testing. 
* * * * * 


HE circuits involved in the transmission of speech 

in a modern telephone plant, particularly those 

designed for long distance operation, necessarily 
involve a considerable amount of complexity. The 
use of telephone repeaters, the development of long toll 
cables, the application of carrier systems, and other 
developments associated with these, while increasing 
the efficiency and economy of telephone toll circuits, have 
also increased their complexity and have required the 
development. of more effective means of insuring that 
the circuits are maintained at all times in good condition 
and adjustment. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present a brief 
description of the measuring methods which have 
been developed and put into use,-.to enable those 
charged with the maintenance of such circuits to deter- 
mine rapidly and conveniently whether the circuits are 
giving the transmission results for which they were 
designed. 


TALKING TESTS 
To a person who is unfamiliar with telephone 


transmission measurements, the most obvious method - 


of testing a circuit is to talk over it. Such a method is 
not suitable for routine testing because of the im- 
possibility of obtaining accurate data without taking 
elaborate and time-consuming precautions. It is 
impossible to judge at all accurately the efficiency of a 
circuit by simply listening to some one talk at the 
other end. Tests have shown that the most skilled 
observers cannot detect circuit changes which alter the 
received power by as much as a factor of three when 
these changes are made between conversations. 

The only method of determining the transmission 
efficiency of a circuit by talking tests is to compare it 
repeatedly and directly with another circuit of known 
and adjustable efficiency. Experienced observers are 
necessary and much time is required to obtain accurate 
results. In the case of switchboard cord circuits and 
other central office apparatus, the total transmission 
loss is often less than the errors of measurement by 
this method. On long toll circuits, the errors of 
observation are small compared with the total loss and 
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by careful tests with experienced observers, results 
sufficiently accurate for some purposes may beattained. 
The cost of this testing is, however, too great to permit 
its use on anything excepting important toll circuits. 


TESTING LINE CIRCUITS 


The most accurate method of measuring a line 
circuit, such as a toll circuit, is to connect it as in Fig. 1 
between a source of alternating current and a measuring 
instrument, both of which have impedances approxi- 
mating the characteristic impedance of the circuit. 
With such an arrangement the unknown line becomes 
in effect part of an infinitely long line of its own type 
and the ratio of the voltages, currents or powers at the 
ends of the circuit is a measure of its transmission 
efficiency. In commercial use the toll circuit may be 
terminated by switching trunks or other circuits which 
have different impedances from that of the circuit 
which is being measured. In these cases terminal 
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losses, commonly called reflection losses, will result. 
As these losses are different for each impedance of the 
terminating apparatus, it is preferable for maintenance 
purposes to have them excluded. The measured 
results can then be readily checked by computations. 

The transmission efficiency of the average telephone 
circuit is not constant with changes in frequency. 
Because of this a measurement of the transmission 
efficiency of a circuit with testing current of but a 
single frequency will not necessarily show the same 
result as would be obtained if the testing current 
were supplied by a voice actuated transmitter. In 
transmission maintenance work we are interested 
primarily in determining if the circuits are being 
maintained up to their specified standards. It is 
possible in many cases to determine this by means of a 
single frequency measurement or several measurements 
using testing currents of different frequencies. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the transmission frequency 
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characteristics of two telephone circuits which have 
been chosen to contrast with each other, and to indicate 
the variations in type of the attenuation characteristic 
which may be found in a working plant. Fig. 2 shows 
the characteristics of a 13-gage, heavily loaded cable 
circuit. This circuit, while not characteristic of the 
loaded circuits now being installed, is loaded in accord- 
ance with the practise of a number of years ago, and is 
still in operation. Small irregularities in the spacing 
of loading coils produce irregularities in the trans- 
mission frequency characteristic of the circuit. While 
these irregularities are not serious in the case shown in 
Fig. 2, they are sufficient to cause a difference at any 
one frequency of as much as 2 miles of standard cable 
in two similar circuits which may have exactly the 
same equivalents for talking. More accurate results 
can be obtained by making several measurements at 
frequencies close together and averaging the results. 
Averages of such measurements on each of two similar 
circuits are generally in close agreement. 

In addition to the irregularities shown on this circuit, 
it will be noted that the general trend of the curve from 
200 to 400 cycles is downward, while for frequencies 
above 400 cycles it is upward. In this particular 
circuit the transmission equivalent for talking currents 
coincides with the single frequency measurement at 
about 1000 cycles and in this case a single frequency 
measurement at 1000 cycles would be a good indication 
of the talking transmission equivalent. A _ single 
frequency measurement at 1000 cycles would, however, 
not be a complete measure of the characteristics of the 
circuit including its distorting effect. 
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Fig. 3 represents the transmission frequency charac- 
teristic of a non-loaded No. 8 B. w. g. open-wire circuit. 
It will be noted that this curve is quite different from 
that shown in Fig. 2. This open-wire circuit has no 
appreciable irregularities in its makeup and its general 
tendency is to transmit currents of different frequencies 
much more uniformly than the circuit shown in Fig. 2. 
In the case of this second circuit a 1000-cycle measure- 
ment also agrees with the talking transmission equiva- 
lent, but an observer talking over these two circuits 
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would notice a difference in the quality of the trans- 
mitted speech. If it is desired to have an accurate 
picture of the distorting effect of the circuit as well as 
its volume efficiency, it is necessary to make a number 
of measurements over the entire voice frequency range. 

In a majority of the toll circuits in the telephone 
plant a single frequency measurement is sufficient for 
routine purposes, the construction of these circuits 
being such that any defects which materially increase 
the transmission loss for talking will be evident at 
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nearly any single frequency in the voice range, although 
because of irregularities, it is not possible in many 
cases to determine the loss more closely than 2 or 3 
miles of standard cable. However, there are some 
types of circuits, particularly the most modern types, 
in which it is possible by the opening of a single wire in 
a network or filter, or by some one piece of apparatus 
becoming defective to materially change the trans- 
mission-frequency characteristic for part of the fre- 
quency range only. In such cases as these, the talking 
volume as well as the distortion would be altered, 
although at certain single frequencies the circuit would 
appear to be normal. For such circuits, it is necessary 
for routine maintenance purposes, to make measure- 
ments at several widely separated frequencies in the 
voice range. ie 


TESTING CENTRAL OFFICE APPARATUS 


The arrangement shown in Fig. 1 and described for 
line circuit testing can also be used for determining the 
transmission loss caused by a cord circuit or other 
piece of central office equipment under service 
conditions. If the generator and measuring instru- 
ment are connected directly together and then are 
connected by means of the cord circuit, the ratio of the 
currents in the measuring instrument for the two cases 
will indicate the effect of the cord circuit on trans- 
mission. By making the impedance of the generator 
and measuring instrument equal to the characteristic 
impedance of toll circuits of various types, the loss in 
received power caused by the cord circuit under 
different conditions can be readily obtained. 

While in the case of line circuits it is necessary in some 
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cases to make several measurements using testing 
currents of different frequencies in order to determine 
the condition of the circuit, it is seldom necessary in 
central office apparatus to use more than one frequency 
of testing current. The reason for this is clearly shown 
in Fig. 4, which is the transmission frequency character- 
istic of a subscriber’s operator’s cord circuit. Curve A 
represents a normal circuit and shows the equivalent to 
vary only a small amount over the entire frequency 
range, the variation being gradual. If a large number 
of similar circuits were measured in this manner the 
same type of curve would be obtained for all of them 
which were not defective. Because of this, it is reason- 
able to assume that if two similar cord circuits have the 
same transmission equivalents for a single frequency of 
testing current, the two circuits will have approximately 
the same equivalents for voice frequencies. 

Curve B represents the same cord circuit after one of 
the four windings of the transformer has been short- 
circuited, thus simulating the condition of a breakdown 
of the insulation between windings. This curve is 
also a smooth curve similar to curve A but higher at 
each point, the equivalent being approximately doubled 
at the more important frequencies. Because of the 
fact that a defect in one of the parts of a cord circuit 
usually increases the equivalent of the circuit at all 
frequencies, it is evident that a measurement of the 
equivalent at any one frequency of testing current is 
sufficient to indicate whether the cord circuit is normal 
or defective. 

Practically all switchboard cord circuits and other 
central office apparatus such as phantom coils and 
composite sets have transmission frequency character- 
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istics which vary in the gradual manner of the circuit 
in Fig. 4 and are affected at nearly all frequencies by a 
change in the electrical constants of any part. 


TESTS WITH ARTIFICIAL CABLE 


Although talking tests with artificial cable have not 
been in general use for a number of years, the method 
was applied for some time to important circuits and a 
brief description will be given. 

The arrangement generally used is shown in Fig. 5. 
In this arrangement two telephone sets are connected 
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by means of switches to the ends of the circuit under 
tests or to an artificial cable, the “length” of which is 
adjustable. In testing, one observer talks to the other 
at the opposite end of the circuit, talking alternately 
through the artificial cable and through the unknown 
circuit. The artificial cable is adjusted until the same 
volume of sound is received over each circuit. The 
number of miles of cable required to obtain a balance is 
said to be the transmission equivalent of the unknown 
circuit. 

This method requires that both ends of the circuit 
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under test be available at the testing point. Long 
circuits can then only be tested by connecting two of 
them together at the distant end and measuring them 
as one circuit. The amount of artificial cable when a 
balance is obtained represents not only the attenuation 
in the unknown circuit, but also includes reflection 
losses which occur at the junction of the unknown line 
and the substation instruments. 

As toll circuits are seldom terminated directly by 
telephone sets, the reflection losses which occur in 
practise are generally not those occurring when tests 
are made by this method. One of the chief advantages 
of modern testing sets lies in the elimination of these 
reflection losses by the substitution for the telephone 
set of terminating impedances which approximate the 
characteristic impedance of the unknown circuit. 

It is difficult to compare, from the standpoint of 
volume, two circuits which distort the speech in a 
different manner. Artificial cable has approximately 
the same distorting effect as some telephone circuits, 
particularly the oldest types, but it differs considerably 
from the latest types. In many cases, it is, therefore, 
difficult to obtain an accurate comparison of circuits by 
a talking test. 


1-A TRANSMISSION MEASURING SET 


This was the first successful routine transmission 
measuring set to be developed to obviate difficulties and 
delays incidental to tests with artificial cable. Sub- 
station sets were eliminated as terminals and replaced 
with impedances adjustable to the characteristic 
impedances of representative circuits thus approxi- 
mating the ideal of Fig. 1. The avoidance of reflection 
losses by characteristic impedance terminations also 
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enables the testing to be simplified by the use of single 
frequencies instead of the voice. This piece of 
apparatus and the alternating-current generator which 
supplies the testing current, are readily portable and 
entirely self-contained, being capable of operation 
without external batteries. It was designed, primarily, 
for the purpose of measuring the transmission loss under 
normal operating conditions of switchboard cord 
circuits and apparatus, and inter-office trunks. It was 
not intended for measurement of long toll circuits, 
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although with limitations, it can be usedffor this 
purpose. An illustration of this set is shown in Fig. 6. 


As shown in Fig. 7, the circuit consists of two branches 
which are permanently bridged together at one end. 
An alternating-current source is connected to the 
junction of these branches and the same voltage is, 
therefore, impressed upon each. The two branches are 
similar, except that in the upper one is connected the 
apparatus or circuit to be measured, while the lower one 
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contains an adjustable network for producing different 
transmission losses. A transmission measurement is 
made by adjusting the loss of this network until it is 
equal to that caused by the apparatus to be measured 
as determined by an equality of sound in a receiver when 
switched from one branch to the other. As the receiver 
is switched from one branch a 200-ohm resistance is 
substituted for it, this arrangement keeping the load on 
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the alternating-current source and, consequently, the 
voltage at the junction of the two branches constant as 
the receiver is connected alternately to them. 

Each branch is divided into two parts: A sending 
impedance designated R and a receiving impedance 
composed of 7 in multiple with the network to the 
right of r. The apparatus to be measured is connected 
between the sending and receiving impedance in the 
upper branch. The sending and receiving impedances 
in both branches can, by means of a key, be given any 
one of three values: 600, 1300 or 2200 ohms non- 
inductive, corresponding approximately to low, medium 
and high-impedance circuits, respectively. For trans- 
mission measurements, these values are sufficiently close 
to the characteristic impedance of telephone circuits. 

The 1-A transmission measuring set cannot be 
used for testing circuits between offices, unless they are 
measured two at a time, the distant ends being con- 
nected together, as described in talking tests using 
artificial cable. 


The adjustable network for producing _ different 
transmission losses is distortionless and consists of a 
series-shunt, non-inductive resistance arrangement of 
constant impedance as viewed from the source of power. 
It is so designed that the transmission loss can be ad- 
justed in steps which cause the same change in the 
current as is caused by one mile of standard cable at a 
frequency of 800 cycles per second. This unit of 
transmission loss is known as the “800-cycle mile.” 
The distortionless network is advantageous for trans- 
mission measuring purposes as it facilitates comparisons 
of the transmission efficiency of a circuit or piece of 
apparatus at different frequencies. Tests with artificial 
cable do not permit this. 


The use of a single-frequency alternating current 
instead of the voice for testing enables comparisons to 
be made rapidly and quite accurately, it being possible 
to detect differences in currents as small as 2 per cent. 
(Approximately 0.2 mile of standard cable.) 


The adjustable resistance connected across the 
junction of the two sending ‘impedances and the 
alternating-current generator is for the purpose of 
controlling the sound in the receiver. It has no effect, 
from an impedance standpoint, on the results. 


The two large dials shown in Fig. 6 adjust the loss of 
the distortionless network in half-mile and 5-mile steps. 
Directly above these are 3 smaller dials which control 
the volume of the testing current and the value of the 
sending and receiving circuit impedances. The bind- 
ing posts and jacks are for the purpose of connecting 
the generator, receiver and circuits to be tested. 


The actual operation of measuring consists simply in 
operating a key which connects the receiver alternately 
to its two positions and adjusting the network dials 
until the volume of sound is the same for both positions. 
The transmission equivalent of the apparatus or 
circuit under test is read directly from the dials. 
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3-A TRANSMISSION MEASURING SET 


At the time the 1 - A transmission measuring set was 
developed there were no alternating-current measuring 
instruments available for measuring the power received 
at the end of a telephone circuit which were sufficiently 
rugged or practicable to withstand the service required 
of them. The amounts of power at both the trans- 
mitting and receiving ends of a telephone connection 
are small. The sound energy produced by the voice 
during a telephone conversation varies over wide 
limits, an average figure expressed in electrical power 
units being of the order of 10 microwatts. Only a 
small part of this power reaches the transmitter, 
nevertheless, the transmitter being an amplifier, the 
power generated by it for this case is about 300 micro- 
watts. The received power for an average connection 
is less than 1 microwatt and conversations may be 
carried on when the received power is as little as 0.01 
microwatt. 

The development and commercialization of the 
three-electrode thermionic vacuum tube made available 
a means for amplifying these weak currents sufficiently 
to enable them to be accurately read with standard 
types of meters. This tube also plays an important 
part in generators of alternating current for testing 
purposes. With suitable alternating-current generators 
and amplifiers available the problem of designing a 
transmission measuring set consists in arranging the 
apparatus in such a manner that it may be operated 
conveniently and rapidly and will measure accurately. 


The transmission efficiency of a circuit may, as 
previously stated, be determined by measuring the 
currents or voltages at the two ends of the circuit. 
The ratio of these voltages or currents can then, if 
desired, be expressed in terms of standard cable. 
It is, however, much more convenient to have the 
result obtained directly, without computations. The 
principles used in the 1 -A transmission measuring set 
have, therefore, been followed in the more recent sets 
using vacuum tubes. 

The 1 -A transmission measuring set requires for its 
operation, the maintenance of equal voltages on the 
two branches. As no voltmeter is provided, it is 
necessary to bridge the branches together to obtain 
equal voltages. This requirement prevents the 
measurement of circuits between offices unless two 
circuits are connected together at the distant end. 
The 1 - A set could be used for measuring such circuits 
if the. branches were separated and equal voltages 
applied to them. In this case the upper branch R 
of Fig. 7 would be removed and connected to the distant 
end of the line under test and testing current supplied 
through it from a generator having a voltage equal to 
that of the generator connected to the lower branch. 

The transmission measuring sets which employ 
vacuum tubes are arranged so that the voltage 
across the sending circuit impedances may be main- 
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tained at a definite value, a meter being connected in 
the oscillator circuit. It is, therefore, possible to make 
measurements on a circuit, in either direction, when a 
measuring set is connected to each end. 

Several types of transmission measuring sets which 
make use of vacuum tubes have been developed but 
only the latest types of portable and non-portable 
sets will be described. The 3-A transmission meas- 
uring set, a view of which is shown in Fig. 8, isa 
portable set designed to replace the 1- A transmission 
measuring set in common battery central offices where 
a direct-current supply is available to operate the 
vacuum tubes. Like the 1-A set, it is intended pri- 
marily for measuring central office apparatus and 
switching trunks. The maximum transmission equiva- 
lent which can be measured is 30 800-cycle miles. 

Fig. 9 shows the circuit arrangement used in measur- 
ing the transmission equivalent of a circuit between 
two offices, this type of test being commonly called a 
“straightaway” test, as differentiated from the “loop” 


Fig. 8—3-A TRANSMISSION MEASURING SET 


test used with the 1-A set and with talking tests. 
At the sending end of the circuit only part of the 
apparatus is in use, as shown. The sole purpose of 
this apparatus is to impress a voltage across the 
terminals C,; C;. The impedances D, together approxi- 
mate the characteristic impedance of the unknown 
circuit. The a-c. meter shown in this drawing is a 
thermo-milliammeter which can, of course, be used 
in measuring voltage if the resistance of the circuit is 
known. If the milliammeter were in series with the 
resistance H,, shown connected across terminals C; Ci, 
the reading of the meter would be proportional to the 
voltage. But such an arrangement is undesirable 
because the impedance of the meter would be 
important. For practical reasons it is desirable to 
have the meter where the total current through both 
H,, and D, D,, is measured. However, the resistance 
of H; is so small, with respect to D, D,, and the un- 
known circuit, that practically all of the current is in 
H,, and changes in the impedance of the unknown 
circuit produce a negligible effect on the voltage across 
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C,C,. H,, then serves the purpose of a generator of 
low impedance, this arrangement being referred to as a 
‘point source”’ approximation. 

At the receiving end of the circuit the complete 
transmission measuring set is required. The principal 
parts of the set are shown in the dotted rectangle to the 
right of the unknown circuit. They consist of an 
amplifier-detector unit for amplifying the weak received 
testing current and converting it into direct current, a 
meter which is actuated by the rectified current, a 
sending circuit identical with that used at the sending 
end of the unknown circuit, and two branches contain- 
ing networks known as the “calibrating” and ‘“measur- 
ing’ networks. 

The purpose of some of these parts, particularly the 
calibrating network, will not be evident to those 
unfamiliar with vacuum tubes. The vacuum tube, 
while an excellent amplifier and rectifier, cannot be 
relied on to maintain unvarying characteristics. The 
characteristics of a tube change slightly with time for 
several moments after the filament is energized. 
There is also the effect of long continued use. A still 
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of an amplifier will remain practically constant for 
some time. The changes experienced are more of an 
hour to hour or day to day change, but are sufficient 
to require the provision of an arrangement whereby the 
amplifier may be regulated. 

The amplifier-detector unit is adjusted by connecting 
the sending circuit directly to its own receiving circuit, 
the switches being thrown as indicated by the solid 
lines of Fig. 9, thus bringing the calibrating network 
into the circuit. The impedances D D and H in the 
sending circuit are set for the same values as D; D, 
and H, of the sending circuit at the distant end of the 
unknown line. As previously stated, D, D,; together 
approximate the characteristic impedance of the 
unknown line. The sending circuit currents are both 
adjusted to the same value. The calibrating network 
is designed to cause the same loss as is caused by 30 
800-miles of standard cable, this being the maximum 
transmission equivalent for which this set is designed. 
The reduced voltage from the output terminals of the 
calibrating network is applied to the input of the 
amplifier-detector unit, is amplified and rectified and 
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greater change in an amplifier is occasioned by replacing 
tubes, even in the case of tubes used in telephone 
circuits where a high degree of uniformity is required. 
Because of these variations a vacuum tube amplifier 
acts in a manner similar to that of a meter in which the 
resistance of the meter and the tension of the springs 
are subject to variations. 

Transmission measuring sets must be designed to 
operate on power available at a central office. The 
voltages of the batteries used for telephone work are 
allowed to fluctuate between fairly broad limits, the 
difference between the maximum and minimum volt- 
ages being about 25 per cent. This change in voltage 
usually takes place slowly as the batteries are charged, 
nevertheless the effect of voltage change in the plate 
circuit of a vacuum tube is shown directly in its 
amplification. 

It should not be inferred that a vacuum tube 
amplifier is a continuously fluctuating instrument for 
this is not the case. After the tubes have been 
operating for about 15 minutes, and at times when the 
battery voltage is constant, the amplification factor 
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produces a deflection on the meter. By means of the 
“‘adjusting dial” the deflection is brought to mid-scale. 
When this condition holds the apparatus is said to be 
“calibrated”, which means that when a given e. m. f. 
is applied to the terminals C € in the sending circuit, 
and the resulting current attenuated by the calibrating 
network, a mid-scale deflection is obtained on the meter. 

The receiving circuit now being in a condition to 
measure the unknown circuit, the switches are operated 
to the dotted position. By this operation the receiving 
end of the unknown circuit is connected to the trans- 
former K and the calibrating network is replaced by the 
adjustable measuring networks. While the power in 
the unknown circuit at the sending end is the same as 
that supplied to transformer K. in calibrating, the 
unknown circuit attenuates this power so that the 
power supplied to the adjustable networks is less than 
that supplied to the calibrating network. Conse- 
quently, to obtain a mid-scale deflection on the meter 
as in calibrating, the loss in the adjustable networks 
must be reduced, from that of the calibrating network, 
by an amount equal to that caused by the unknown 
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circuit. By calibrating the adjustable networks to 
indicate this reduction, the transmission equivalent of 
the unknown circuit can be read directly. 

As long as the amplification of the tubes remains 
constant other circuits may be measured without re- 
calibration, the only operation required being the 
adjusting of the measuring networks until a mid-scale 
reading is obtained. It is evident that this method of 
measurement is more rapid and more satisfactory than 
a method which requires the reading and calculation of 
currents and equivalents. 

In the transmission measuring sets the amplified 
current is converted into direct current by means of a 
rectifier or detector, it being customary to use a 
standard amplifying tube for this purpose. For a 
given amplifier the deflection obtained on a sensitive 
d-c. meter using rectified currents is about the same as 
would hold with a thermal meter if the current were 
not rectified. The d-c. meter operating on rectified 
current has an important advantage over a thermal 
meter in that it operates more rapidly and it is chiefly 
for this reason that it is used. 

There are numerous other details of the 3-A trans- 
mission measuring set which are of interest and a few of 
them will be mentioned. Among the most important 
of these are the transformer K and the transformer in 
the sending circuit. Each of these transformers 
has an electrostatic shield between the windings, the 
shield being connected to ground. The purpose of 
these shielded transformers is to furnish paths of equal 
admittance to ground from the two wires of the testing 
circuit, thus preserving the balance of that circuit. 
The transformer in the sending circuit prevents any 
unbalanced current being sent into the line, due to 
unbalances which may exist in the oscillator. The 
transformer K, in the receiving circuit prevents any 
unbalance currents which may be induced in the 
unknown circuit from acting on the unbalanced net- 
works and amplifier. It also prevents the receiving 
circuit from unbalancing the line. . 

The adjustable network F is a constant impedance 
non-inductive resistance network. The impedance of 
F is 600 ohms at all times as viewed from transformer 
K. This transformer has an impedance ratio of 
approximately unity, the departure from unity being 
- such that the combination of network and transformer 
impedance is 600 ohms when measured from the ter- 
minals to which the unknown circuit is connected. The 
impedance of the receiving circuit is normally 600 ohms 
but can be made 1200 or 1800 ohms by connecting 
resistances between the transformer and the switch. 
The impedances in the sending circuit can be given 
these same values. Two of these impedances differ 
from those of the 1-A transmission measuring set, 
being based on conditions now existing in the telephone 
plant. : 

The adjustable network M is a potentiometer of 
unusual design. It is made in the form of a circular 
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slide wire, the resistance wire being wound on a mandrel 
of non-uniform cross-section so that the change in 
resistance when rotating the drum on which the mandrel 
is mounted will be logarithmic. The attenuation of a 
long uniform telephone circuit is represented by the 
expression ¢** in which L is the total length and 
a the attenuation per unit length. This is a log- 
arithmic expression and requires a logarithmic variation 
of the resistance on a slide wire if uniform divisions are 
to be obtained. 

Both networks E’ and M are designed on the as- 
sumption that the impedance of the amplifier is so 
high with respect to the networks that it may be 
considered infinite. This condition is met by the 
amplifier, the input transformers having high-im- 
pedance windings. 

The 38-A _ transmission measuring set operates 
entirely from the 24-volt central office battery as a 
source of power for both the filament and plate circuits 
of the tubes. The energy required by the meter is so 
small that tubes operating on this low voltage will 
carry it without danger of overloading them. However 
the circuit of the amplifier is so arranged that the 
maximum energy which the tubes will deliver is not 
sufficient to damage the meter. 

Although two meters are shown in Fig. 9 only one 
is used in the 3- A set. This meter is a microammeter 
which measures direct current in the detector circuit 
of the amplifier and, in conjunction with a thermocouple 
measures, in milliamperes, the current in the sending 
circuit. It also is used with a shunt to measure filament 
current. Arrangements are provided so that in case a 
thermocouple is replaced the combination of meter and 
couple can be calibrated without the use of an additional 
meter. 

The actual operation of the 3-A set is simple and 
rapid. The 9 keys shown in Fig. 8 control the sending 
and receiving circuit impedances, switch from the 
measuring to calibrating condition, and perform several 
other minor operations. The two dial handles, 
mounted concentrically, control the adjusting dial used 
in calibrating and the network M used in measuring. 
The scale on dial M is shown directly above the dial 
handles. 

The dial handle at the extreme left controls a rheostat 
which regulates the oscillator current in the sending 
circuit, being designated as R and R, in Fig. 9. The 
vacuum tubes and filament rheostat are in the compart- 
ment below this dial handle. 

The binding posts and jacks at the extreme right 
are for the purpose of connecting the circuits to be 
tested to the measuring set. The jacks are used for 
cord circuits which terminate in plugs. 


4-A TRANSMISSION MEASURING SET 


The 4-A transmission measuring set is a non- 
portable set designed for routine measurements on toll 
circuits. It will measure transmission losses as great 
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as 60 800-cycle miles and ‘will :also measure the gain 
of a telephone repeater. -A view of theset issshown in 
Fig. 10, 

The 4-A set resembles the 3-A set electrically in 
so many details that it is unnecessary to show any 
schematic circuit. It consists of an identical sending 
circuit and a receiving circuit which differs only in two 
important respects, both of these being in the amplifier. 

The range of the set being double that of the 3- A 
set makes it necessary to provide an additional stage of 
amplification. This extra range means also that the 
magnitude of the power received from many of the 
circuits under test is much less than that which is 
received in the case of the 3-A set. Toll circuits are 
often exposed to induction from power circuits, some- 
times resulting in induced currents of a magnitude 
which in the case of high transmission equivalents, 
approaches that of the testing current. Even when the 
equivalent of the toll circuit is low, such as is usually 
the case, these induced currents may cause serious 
errors. The induced currents add to the testing 
current and cause the toll circuit to appear to have a 
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smaller transmission equivalent than it actually has. 
In order to minimize the effect of induced currents a 
network of condensers and inductances, known as an 
electrical ‘‘filter’”’ is provided in the amplifier circuit. 
This filter greatly attenuates all frequencies except 
those within a narrow band used for testing purposes 
and enables measurements to be accurately made on 
nearly all circuits. Special filters may be required 
when measurements are made over a wide range of 
frequencies. However, for routine measurements 
where a single frequency or narrow band of frequencies 
is employed, little difficulty is experienced when the 
filter in the 4-A set is used. The filter is located 
between the first and second tubes in the amplifier. 


With this arrangement the filter can be changed at will 


without the resulting changes in impedance appreciably 
affecting the impedance of the amplifier as a whole, 
considered from the terminals to which the measuring 
and calibrating networks are connected. The3-A set 
having no filter, is not well adapted to testing circuits 
which are subject to induction. 

In addition to the increased range the 4-A trans- 
mission measuring set differs chiefly from the 3 - A set 
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in having facilities for enabling the*tester to.talk over 
circuits and to the toll:operator whose duty it is to 
establish a connection between the measuring set and 
the toll circuits. 

The vacuum tubes operate from the central office 
battery as a source of power for the filaments. The 
plate potential is supplied by the central office battery 
and an 18-volt flashlight cell battery. 


Fig. 11—2-A OsciLLator 


OSCILLATORS USED WITH TRANSMISSION 
MEASURING SETS 


While it is not the purpose of this paper to give a 
detailed description of the oscillators used with trans- 
mission measuring sets a brief statement about each 
will enable a more complete picture to be obtained. 

Fig. 11 shows a photograph of the 2-A oscillator 


Fig. 12—3-A OscILLAToR 


which furnishes testing current for the 1-A trans- 
mission measuring set. This oscillator contains three 
dry cells which supply power to operate a vibrating 
reed type of carbon button generator. A _ single- 
frequency current of 800 cycles is obtained. 

Fig. 12 shows a photograph of the 3-A oscillator 
used with the 3-A transmission measuring set. This 
is a motor-driven inductor-alternator which operates 
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from the 24-volt central office battery as a source of 
power. It generates a single-frequency current of 
1000 cycles. The speed of the motor is regulated by a 
governor. 

Fig. 13 shows a photograph of the 4-B oscillator 
which is used with the 4 - A transmission measuring sets 
in making measurements at frequencies between 100.and 


Fig. 13—4-B OsciLLaTorR 


3000 cycles. This oscillator is of the vacuum tube 
type and is conveniently arranged so that any frequency 
may be easily obtained. 

Fig. 14 is a photograph of the 5 - A oscillator which 
has been designed for routine measurements on. toll 


Fic. 14—5-A Oscituator 


circuits in cases where it is not necessary to make 
measurements over a wide range of frequencies. This 
oscillator is of the ‘“‘frequency-band”’ type, the gener- 
ated current varying in frequency continuously and 
periodically between 900 and 1100 cycles per second in 
a manner similar toasiren. The results obtained with 
this oscillator are the same as the average of a number 
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of single-frequency measurements between these same 
frequency limits. This oscillator is of particular value 
in the case of circuits of the type shown in Fig. 2. The 
frequency is varied by changing the inductance of an 
inductometer in the oscillating circuit, the shaft on 
which the moving part is mounted being rotated by 
a motor. 
CONCLUSION 


The development of these transmission measuring 
sets and associated oscillators has placed in the hands 
of telephone operating forces convenient and practical 
tools which enable them to properly maintain the 
talking efficiency of telephone circuits. Widespread 
use has demonstrated that the resulting transmission 
savings and improvements in service are worth many 
times the cost of doing the work. 


Discussion 


W. H. Harden: Mr. Best’s paper in dealing with the 
development of telephone-transmission testing apparatus de- 
seribes three of the common forms of instruments and mentions 
the oscillators employed to supply the testing current. It may 
be of interest to outline briefly some of the more important 
applications which are being made of these testing devices in 
maintaining the efficiency of telephone circuits in the Bell 
System. 

The three types of instruments considered are the /-A and 3-A 
transmission-measuring sets which are portable and the 4-A 
transmission-measuring set which is designed for permanent 
installation. The 1-A type of set has been used extensively 
during the past eight or nine years and prior to the advent of 
instruments employing vacuum tubes a majority of the impor- 
tant exchange area circuits in the System were tested with this 
set. There are at present approximately 150 sets of this type 
in the Bell System. 

When the 3-A type of set came into use two or three years ago 
it replaced the 1-A type for certain classes of work but not all 
classes. The 3-A set employing vacuum tubes and visual means 
of indicating transmission losses allows transmission tests to be 
made more quickly and accurately than the older type of set. 
It finds its principal application in testing the larger units of 
plant, such as common-battery central offices, both manual and 
machine switching. It is also used to some extent in testing toll 
circuits. For the smaller units of plant, such as private-branch 
exchange switchboards, magneto switchboards, ete., where the 
power necessary for operating the 3-A set and its oscillator is not 
available locally, the 1-A type of set is still generally used. 
There are at present approximately 100 sets of the 3-A type in 
the Bell System. 

The testing work using these two types of sets is usually ear- 
ried on by teams of two men each who travel from office to office. 
For average conditions involving both large and small central 
office areas one team ean test from 30,000 to 40,000 circuits a 
year clearing all troubles which are found. 

The 4-A transmission-measuring set, or permanent type, is 
used extensively in maintaining the transmission efficiency of 
toll cireuits. There are at present some 40 or 50 of these in- 
struments installed at important toll centers about the country. 
Tests are made straight-away or looped between these centers at 
frequent intervals and also on the loop basis to the smaller out- 
lying toll centers. The transmission efficiency of toll cireuits of 
all types, such as, 2-wire, 4-wire or carrier, can be quickly 
checked with the arrangement as outlined. 

One thousand-cycle measuring current is now used for all 
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routine tests on toll cireuits and on all tests of exchange area 
circuits where the 3-A type of set is employed. 'The 800-cycle 
oscillators which are now in the field are still being used for 
exchange-area testing with the 1-A type of set and are satis- 
factory for this work. Whenever it is necsesary to check the 
transmission-frequency characteristics of any circuits the 4-A 
type of set is used in conjunction with the 4-A type of oscillator 
which can be made to give any desired frequency within the 
voice range. 

This line of transmission-testing apparatus has enabled 
troubles which cannot be detected by ordinary tests, to be 
quickly located and cleared. Short-cireuited turns in trans- 
formers, retardation coils and relays, incorrect wiring of certain 
equipment and certain defective equipment are examples of the 
kinds of trouble which require transmission tests for detection. 
The application of this testing apparatus has gone beyond the 
experimental stage and routine transmission tests are now an 
important factor in the maintenance of the telephone plant. 


H. H. Nance: At the beginning of the war period there had 
come into general use vacuum-tube telephone repeaters and toll 
cables carrying many circuits of different gages and types of 
loading. The range of telephone transmission was rapidly 
increasing, and longer and more complicated circuits were being 
established. Also, at that time the heavy demands for addi- 
tional circuits, many of which were for the Government’s use, 
necessitated the hurried installation of additional facilities, 
heavy growth in many instances being to outlying points where 
comparatively little traffic previously existed. Ofttimes it 
was a matter of putting together such facilities as could be 
obtained. All of these factors combined to present a serious 
problem from the standpoint of transmission maintenance and a 
heavy burden was placed on the forces maintaining the several 
thousand circuits then in operation in the plant of the long-lines 
department of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
The situation was further complicated, of course, by the facet 
that skilled personnel required for this work was at a premium. 

The development of the 3-A and 4-A types of measuring sets 
brought about a decided improvement in transmission-testing 
methods. From a practical standpoint the use of a single- 
frequency measuring current and direct meter readings were of 
particular benefit and greatly relieved the work of the trained 
observer. These methods eliminated to a large degree the 
personal equation, and more accurate and quicker results were 
obtained and at a very considerable saving in circuit time and 
testing labor. 

The first sets of the 4-A type were installed at New York and 
Washington, as these were two long-distance telephone centers 
of great activity at that time. By means of these sets, the two 
offices together could measure approximately 200 circuits in a 
night period of about seven hours, including the directing of 
repeater adjustments at intermediate points and clearance of 
trouble found, whereas by the older methods, which had con- 
sisted mainly of talking tests using artificial cable, this would 
have required many nights’ work and a testing force several 
times as large, even if it had been practicable under the conditions 
to follow the older methods. 

Since then, additional measuring sets of the 4-A type have 
been installed at a considerable number of points well distrib- 
uted throughout the long-lines plant and the methods and 
routine have been systematized to a point where the large 
number of circuits in this plant isnow measured periodically. 

A great many circuits, of course, terminate at points where 
these sets are not installed but measurements on such circuits 
can be obtained by connecting them through to a testing point 
by means of other circuits of known equivalents. In some cases 
the 3-A or portable type sets, which are likewise well distributed 
throughout the plant, are used for measuring circuits which 
cannot conveninetly be measured from the nearest station at 
which a 4-A type is installed. 
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The results obtained in accordance with the present methods 
and routine have been highly satisfactory, and it has been practi- 
cable to maintain the circuits within relatively close limits of 
variation from the computed equivalents. 

The particular work mentioned, that is, the measuring of 
circuit equivalents from one terminal to the other is, of course, 
only a part of the transmission maintenance work, since a great 
many other measurements in connection with that work are 
made on individual repeaters, networks and sections of circuits 
at intermediate stations. 

R. L. Simpson: The New York Telephone Company is 
making considerable use of the transmission measuring apparatus 
which is described in Mr. Best’s paper. In each of our seven 
Plant Divisions we have one or more specially trained forces 
whose function it is to maintain our circuits up to the proper grade 
of transmission efficiency. They conduct tests on all of our 
central-office and private-branch-exchange circuits and equip- 
ment. 

In general, these forces are equipped with 1/-A and 3-A 
transmission measuring sets; and, in addition, we have one of our 
divisions equipped with a set of the 4-A type for the maintenance 
of toll lines which are equipped with through-line repeaters. 
Periodic transmission measurements are made on a 1000-cycle 
basis. The /-A set is used on small magneto switchboards and 
P. B. X. switchboards where 24-volt battery supply is not readily 
available. In our larger central offices where a considerable 
amount of apparatus is concentrated at one point, and battery 
supply sufficient to operate the 3-A set is available, we use this 
instrument. The 3-A set, being a visual reading type eliminates 
to a great extent the personal equation and by eliminating the 
necessity for personal judgment makes the test quicker. 

Before the development of the transmission measuring sets, 
as described in Mr. Best’s paper, a tran$mission investigation 
on one of the larger offices in the Metropolitan division of our 
Company would require an expenditure of both time and money 
which would probably be out of proportion with the results 
obtained, but the facility with which circuits can be measured 
with both the 1-A and the 3-A set, makes it possible to accom- 
plish this work both economically and quickly even though the 
investigation of one of our larger offices would mean the testing 
of something in the order of 5000 individual circuits, such as 
cord circuits, operators’ telephone circuits, trunks, etc. 


These instruments are so designed that they not only indicate 
the amount of excess loss present when trouble is encountered 
as compared to the known transmission standard of the particu- 
lar circuit under investigation, but also make it possible in a 
large majority of cases to definitely locate the trouble and elimi- 
nate it while the circuit is under observation by the transmission 


tester. - 


Many of the troubles eliminated by this means are not obvious, 
nor is their location possible by the usual maintenance methods 
which are followed by the central office forces. It sometimes 
happens in the course of the installation of a large number of core 
circuits involvirg repeating coils and relays that, due to the 
amount and complexity of the work required in the installation, 
some of these coils are installed with one winding reversed. The 
effect of this would not be apparent on any of the routine tests 
which are made as these are all on a d-c. basis, but since the 
repeating coil acting as it does as a transformer with one winding 
reversed is very inefficient, the effect on the transmission effi- 
ciency of the circuit would be detrimental. A transmission 
measurement of the circuit, together with an investigation, will 
readily clear up this trouble. 

The results of the tests which have been carried outin the New 
York Telephone Company have been invaluable to us not only 
due to the fact that we have been able to eliminate some rather 
obscure troubles, but also due to the fact that we can in many 
cases anticipate and prevent the reoccurrence of conditions which 
transmission measurements have shown to react unfavorably on 
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the performance our circuits are designed to give, through 
analysis of the reports. 

Bela Gati: I always had the opinion that the resulting 
transmission savings and improvements in service are worth 
many times the cost of doing the work. 

The European government telephone practise has not followed 
the excellent example of the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company as yet; consequently, it is believed to be a great success 
to speak over the territory of three States in Europe. Govern- 
ment employees are cheap in Europe (about $25 monthly salary 
for telephone engineers, in Hungary) thus the talking tests are 
not so expensive. 

I agree with Mr. F. H. Best regarding the talking tests. I 
am glad that the American Telegraph and Telephone Company 
does not favor it any more, although the company was a great 
defender of this system and it is the sin of this company (Ger- 
mans not excepted), that this American method has firm root in 
our poor Europe. 

I wish to complete Mr. Best’s objections in one direction. The 
talking tests do not count in the resonance question. Each 100 
kilometers of line has different resonance effects for some speech 
frequencies, hence the incalculable results obtained by such in- 
vestigations. Inthe Transactions oftheA. I.E. E.,Vol., XXX, 
part II, pages 1679-1680, Multiplex Telephony and Telegraphy 
by means of Electrie Waves Guided by Wires, George O. Squier, 
Discussion at Chicago, 1911 June 28, I pointed out clearly the 
resonance effect. If the outgoing current is not in phase with 
its voltage, then in that case we do not measure the attenuation, 
but we construct the resonance curve only. I believe this 
resonance effect disturbs also the results obtained by the various 
transmission measuring sets. In measuring long lines, the 
applied filter substitutes in some degree the necessary resopance 
state at the sending end. 

The testing method of central office apparatus is an ingenious 
one. 1 quote but one example. Buearest, the capital City of 
Roumania was unable to eall Budapest, the capital City of 
Hungary directly, but always needed the intermediation of 
Brasso. This went on for years. The line signal coils and the 
clearing-out drop coils were changed by mechanics in Brasso’s 
and this caused the inconvenience. J measured the fault from 
Budapest, which is a distance of 700 kilometers. 

Our subscriber and city lines need measurements also. Paris 
could not reach Rome because of the interconnecting lines in 
Lyon. The French administration is not in favor of the second- 
ary lines at all. 

In the transmission measuring sets Mr. F. H. Best uses, ac- 
cording to the figures, ohmic resistances only. Kennelly’s 
sending end impedance is needed at the end of the line and this 
alwaysin the a—j Cform, zo = \ fet hh 

g+rjuc 
a resistance in series with leakance-free condensator. This 
condensator is missing, therefore the attenuation values differ 
from the actual ones. 

In chapter 3-A, Transmission Measuring Set, Mr. F. H. Best 
writes that ‘‘no alternating-current measuring instruments were 
available for measuring the power received at the end of a tele- 
phone cireuit, which were sufficiently rugged or practicable to 
withstand the service required of them.”’ I don’t know whether 
there is an instrument which measures the phase displacement at 
the end of a long telephone line, but I measured the attenuation 
with my barretter apparatus 15 yearsago. I modified Kennelly’s 
barretter, using it in compensation bridge. I measured 100 
microamperes telephone-current with Robt. W. Paul’s pointer 
instruments. In loop, I used the same barretter for the out- 
going and incoming currents; the d-c. microampere-meter read- 
ings were proportional with the square of the current. Keeping 
the outgoing current always at the same level (50 deg. deflections) 
from tables previously made the -ctenuation X length could be 
read at once. 


compression means 
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I measured with these instruments at the bottom of the poles 
in moonlight, in rainy weather also. We had many auto-acci- 
dents, but Paul’s microampermeter and the set remained 
iatact. 


F. H. Best: As itis not clear as to just what is meant by some 
of the points raised by Mr. Bela Gati, it may be that his com- 
ments can best be answered by referring to the general principle 
of the method used in the transmission measuring apparatus 
described in the paper. The measuring apparatus is designed 
to measure the transmission equivalent of a telephone circuit 
in such a way that the answer obtained represents the equivalent 
which this circuit would have were it connected in the center of a 
long line of its own type. For this reason the apparatus which 
is connected to the two ends of the circuit under test approximates 
in impedance the impedance of the circuit under test. For the 
most precise results this impedance should, of course, be exactly 
equal to that of the circuit under test. However, the com- 
plexity of the testing apparatus necessary to permit an exact 
impedance match is not warranted. The values of the three 
impedance terminations included in the testing apparatus have 
been selected so that in testing any of the circuits in common use 
in this country some one of these terminations will meet the 
impedance of the circuit under test sufficiently closely to make the 
error introduced by the approximation so small as to be negligi- 
ble. It has not been found necessary to have a reactance com- 
ponent in the impedance of the termination. Loaded circuits 
are so designed that the reactance component of the impedance 
at the end of the circuit is small. Non-loaded open-wire circuits 
have small reactance components. Even in the case of non- 
loaded cable circuits where the phase angle of the impedance may 
approach 45 deg. the error introduced by the use of non-reactive 
terminations is small, 

As mentioned on page 4 of the article, the apparatus described 
is arranged to read the transmission loss or equivalent in terms 
of the loss in standard cable at a frequency of 800 cycles, the 
unit being commonly ealled the “‘800-Cycle Mile.”” This cable 
is the standard cable used for some time in this country, having 
a resistance of 88 ohms and a capacity of 0.054 wf. per mile 
with G =Oand L =0. This “800-cycle mile” of standard cable, 
which was a somewhat arbitrary unit, has recently been replaced 
in the Bell System by a “Transmission Unit,’’ which is de- 
scribed in a paper by Mr. W. H. Martin, published in the June, 
1923, Journat of the A. I. E. E. While of approximately the 
same size as the 800-cycle mile, this new unit is founded on a 
more logical basis, one unit causing a power attenuation of 10°. 
New testing apparatus will be calibrated in terms of this 
unit. 

It is not evident what Mr. Bela Gati had in mind in the third 
paragraph of his comments in which he mentions “‘talking tests.” 
Such tests have played an important part in development work 
and have been well justified, but because of the elaborate nature 
of such tests the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
have never used or recommended the making of such tests as a 
routine method of determining the condition of operating 
circuits. 

In connection with the Barretter mentioned by Mr. Bela Gati 
for measuring attenuation, it might be of interest to note that 
the current at the receiving end of a telephone cireuit when it is 
being tested with apparatus described in this paper is 
in some eases as small as 2 microamperes. The output 
of the sending apparatus is one milliwatt. For received currents 
as small as 2 microamperes, it is, of course, necessary to use ap- 
paratus employing vacuum tubes. The current levels used in 
testing are selected to be of the same order of magnitude as the 
currents impressed on the lines and associated apparatus in 
telephoning. ; 

Regarding the question as to the proper impedance of receivers, 
it should be noted that the most efficient receiver is one which 
matches the impedance of the cireuit to which it is connected. 


Radio Telephone Signaling 


Low Frequency System 
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Review of the Subject.—A signaling system is described 
which serves to extend to the field of radio telephony the same sort of 
calling facilities as are now available in wire telephony. By its 
means the radio attendants or subscribers are enabled to signal 
each other without requiring that the called vnarty should have to 
listen with a receiver. The system is intercommunicating with 
a capacity for a large number of stations on one wave length. It 


INTRODUCTION 


N any system of communication, it is desirable that 
means be provided whereby an attendant or sub- 
scriber may be called without requiring that he 

should have to listen on a particular line. In wire 
telephone systems, as is well known, means are provided 
whereby the central office operator may ring a sub- 
scriber’s bell. In addition, signaling equipment is 
provided which permits calling the attention of the 
central office operator at either station on a line to a 
particular circuit, without requiring her to listen on that 
circuit. Thus, it is possible for the operator, after she 
has established the desired connections between certain 
circuits, to give her attention to others. 

The need of such independent signaling facilities for 
radio systems has not in the past been an important 
factor, on account of the fact that licensed operators 
have been required by law to stand watch at all trans- 
mitting stations. However, in certain of the various 
commercial applications of radio telephony which are 
now being considered, it is undoubtedly true that the 
licensed operators on continuous watch could be 


dispensed with, without detriment to the public safety, - 


and, in these instances, signaling facilities would be a 
distinct advantage. 

To anticipate these needs, the development of 
signaling arrangements suited to practical use with 
radio systems has been undertaken and much progress 
has been made. The problem involves the difficulty 
that the communication channel provided by radio may 
be less easily maintained in a stable condition than a 
wire channel. However, it is now felt that it will be 
practicable to provide signaling facilities adapted to any 
type of radio telephone service for which a channel 
suitable for the commercial transmission of speech can 
be reliably maintained. This will be of considerable 
advantage, it is thought, in the commercial develop- 
ment of such service. 

One promising possibility for the use of this signaling 
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has a range of operation extending as far as a radio channel suitable 
for the commercial transmission of speech can be reliably maintained, 
and offers a very satisfactory degree of freedom from interference. 
Furthermore, it employs simple, standard types of telephone 
apparatus. Some possible fields of usefulness of the system, its 
outstanding characteristics, and the apparatus which it employs 
are described. 


system would seem to be in the field of marine radio 
telephony. In ship-to-shore radio telephony automatic 
signaling would serve to lessen the radio operators’ 
duties. Undoubtedly, there would be considerable 
operating advantage from a commercial standpoint, 
in placing the ship-to-shore radio telephone service 
on the same signaling basis as wire lines. This might 
be expected to become particularly important if the 
volume of such radio telephone traffic became large. 

Among other commercial applications of radio 
telephony in which signaling facilities are expected to 
prove advantageous might be mentioned the point-to- 
point service. A radio telephone system for such a 
service is being installed by certain interests in Persia as 
a means of communication between points not reached 
bywire systems. An automatic signaling system of the 
type described in this paper is to be employed in this 
case, and a number of intercommunicating stations 
are expected to be involved eventually. In the United 
States there has not, thus far, been much field for the 
commercial application of point-to-point radio tele- 
phone systems. However, where conditions do not 
favor the installation of wire lines, as in the Persian 
case, point-to-point radio systems may be expected to 
find application. 


DESCRIPTION OF BASIc SYSTEM 


The experimental work has indicated that a low- 
frequency signaling system employing a mechanically 
tuned alternating-current receiving relay is well 
adapted to operation in connection with radio systems. 
Such an arrangement has been shown to be both 
highly selective and sensitive. These qualities result 
in giving a very satisfactory degree of freedom from 
interference, while at the same time the signaling energy 
level required is so low as to permit operation directly 
from a radio set employing the smallest available 
types of vacuum tubes. 

With such a system, standard types of apparatus may 
be employed for the signaling equipment, which is not 
expensive as compared with the cost of the remainder 
of the radio equipment. Furthermore, the ordinary 
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types of radio transmitting and receiving circuits may 
beused, without modification. 

In testing the*system over’short distances a simple 
radio transmitter was used, employing one modulating 
and one oscillating tube, each of the so-called E' type. 
This transmitter had an output capacity of about 5 
watts at wave lengths between 200 and 450 meters. 

Any type of radio receiver which is suitable for 
receiving speech over the particular radio system 
employed may be used. In the tests, one having two 
stages of radio-frequency amplification, a detector and 
one stage of audio-frequency amplification, all of which 
utilized the small N type vacuum tubes, was employed. 
The signal-receiving apparatus was operated either 
from the detector tube or the audio-frequency amplifier, 
depending upon the signaling range desired. 

Fig. 1 shows this scheme in its most simple form 
which may be made to serve as the basis for a variety 
of systems, suited to different purposes. As seen in this 


figure, the outgoing signal is produced by applying an 
alternating current of a particular frequency to the radio 
transmitter in the same manner as the speech currents 
are applied. Modulation of the radio carrier wave at 
In this particular 


the signaling frequency results. 
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current relay in a local circuit. This combination 
of relays acts as a mechanical rectifier. 

Fig. 2 represents very roughly the form of the 
signaling currents at the various stages in the process of 
operation of the basic system. In this figure, the 
operation at the transmitting end is shown at A, B and 
C, while that at the receiving end is shown at D, E, F, 
and G. Such a graphical representation of these 
currents cannot, of course, be made accurate in a 
quantitative sense, but it permits visualizing the 
character of the signal at different steps in the process 
of operation. 

At A in this figure is shown the direct-current impulse 
through the sending key and direct-current signal- 
transmitting relay, which occurs when the key is closed. 

The operation of the signal transmitting relay, which 
occurs when the sending key is closed, supplies 135-cycle 
current to the radio transmitter as shown at B. 

The modulation of the radio carrier wave by the 
135-cycle current results in antenna current of the form 
shown at C. This consists of the radio frequency 
current varying in amplitude at a rate dependent upon 
the frequency of the impressed signaling current. 

The form of the incoming current in the antenna or 
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Fig. 1—Stmeuirtep DiaGram or Basic System ror 135-Cycite SIGNALING 


system, the signaling current frequency employed is 
185 cycles. 

At the receiving end the radio carrier wave, modu- 
lated by the signaling current, is detected in the radio 
receiver in the usual manner. The output of the 


detector thus includes a component similar to the > 


A-Direct-Current Impulse through 
Ringing Key & D-C. Relay 


D-Received Radio Current 


E-Component of Output of Detector 


B-Signaling Current Impressed Applied to Vibrating A-C Relay 


on Radio Transmitter 


F-Current in Sensitive D-C Relay 


C-Antenna Current 


G-Current through Relay Contacts 
for Operating Local Signals 


TRANSMITTING RECEIVING 


¥ig. 2—Form or TRANSMITTED AND RECEIVED SIGNALING 
CURRENTS IN OPERATION OF Basic SYSTEM 


signaling current originally sent into the foale trans- 
mitter at the outgoing end. : 3 
|, This received signaling current is sent into an wt 
nating-current relay of a type particularly adapted to 
the purpose, which serves to close a sensitive direct- 


loop at the radio receiving station, as shown at D, is the 
same as that of the transmitted antenna current 
previously shown at C, but is of course greatly 
attenuated. 

This radio-frequency current, varying in amplitude 
at a rate dependent upon the modulating frequency of 
135-cycles, is impressed upon the detector in the radio 
receiver. The detector functions in the usual manner, 
giving as one of the components of its output, 135-cycle 
current as shown at H. This is similar in form to the 
signaling current originally sent into the transmitter, 
as shown at B. 

The 135-cycle component of the detector output is 
sent into the alternating-current relay and causes its 
mechanically tuned reed to vibrate at a corresponding 
rate. The vibration of the reed closes the local circuit 
through its contacts and the sensitive direct-current 
relay intermittently. This results in a uni-directional 
pulsating current through the sensitive direct-current 
relay, as shown at F, and holds the latter closed. 

The sensitive direct-current relay, thus operated 
through the contacts of the vibrating reed, serves to 
close the circuit through a secondary relay suited to 
operate directly the local signal. The form of the 
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current at this point, as shown at G, corresponds closely 
to the original signal-transmitting impulse through the 
sending key and direct-current relay, as shown at A. 
The operation of the secondary direct-current relay in 
this manner constitutes the conclusion of the final step 
in the functioning of the basic signaling system. Sub- 
sequent steps depend upon the type of signaling 
facilities desired, as will be described later. 


OPERATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT RELAY 


The reliability and range of operation of this system 
are due in a large measure to the characteristics of the 
particular type of alternating-current relay used. 
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This relay is unusually sensitive, as it will operate on as 
little power as 30 microwatts corresponding to a current 
of about 0.25 milliampere. The selectivity of the relay 
is such that a 4 per cent change in the frequency of the 
signaling current necessitates doubling the current to 
give equally effective operation of the relay. 

Fig. 8 shows the arrangement employed in associating 
the vibrating reed relay with the local circuit. It is seen 
from this diagram that the vibrating reed inter- 
mittently closes a circuit associated with a sensitive 
direct-current relay in such a way that the latter is held 
closed. The direct-current relay is held operated 
without vibration, as long as the reed of the a-c. relay 
is vibrating at the frequency of the signaling current. 
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The action of this particular local circuit is such that 
effective operation of the a-c. relay may be obtained 
with a very small 135-cycle current. The condenser 
connected in parallel with the sensitive direct-current 
relay and the resistance in series with the condenser are 
so chosen in value*that the condenser will take an 
effective charge from the local battery in a short period 
of time. Thus, but a small amount of work is required 
to be done in the form of contact pressure by the vi- 
brating reed to charge the condenser to the degree 
necessary to operate the sensitive direct-current relay 
by discharging through the winding of the latter. 

The curves shown in Fig. 4 indicate approximately 
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the relation between the condenser voltage and contact 
current over a period of time corresponding to one cycle, 
that is 1/1385 of a second. From these curves it is seen 
that the contacts need be closed for only a small fraction 
of the cycle. Thus, little energy need be expended to 
effect the operation of the local relay. 

Fig. 5 is a typical curve showing the performance of 
the relay in relation to the frequency of the signaling 
current under average conditions of adjustment. The 
mechanical tuning of the reed is largely responsible for 
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its selectivity. The reed is adjusted so that the natural 
period corresponds closely to the frequency of the 
signaling current. It is thus very selective and is 
relatively free from the ordinary sources of electrical 
interference such as those caused by telegraph signals, 
static, voice currents, ete. 

Fig. 6 shows the general structure of the relay. The 
relay is provided with plug connections so that it may be 
inserted in the circuit or removed from it readily, 
without requiring soldering of connections. Thus, it is 
convenient to make necessary adjustments of the 


Fig. 6—SrructureE or 135-Crcte REeLAy 


relay separate from the circuit with which it may be 
associated in service. The relay is well protected from 
interference due to mechanical vibration by padding in 
the mounting. This eliminates rigid mechanical 
connection between the relay and its external support, 
thereby preventing loss of energy. A stop-pin is also 
provided which prevents undue vibration of the reed 
due to transient impulses or excessive currents. 


SIGNALING CURRENT FREQUENCY 


The signaling current frequency used in the practical 
application of this system, as previously mentioned, has 
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been 135 cycles. This has had the advantage of being a 
frequency which is low enough to be relatively free 
from the various kinds of interference experienced in 
radio systems and at the same time permit the use of 
simple and reliable apparatus. The fundamental 
features of the system, however, are such as to permit 
its being adapted to use with other low frequencies, if 
such should be desired. 

The inherent advantages in the use of a frequency 
well below the ordinary voice range for telephone 
signaling, may be readily made effective in a radio 
telephone system, since there is ordinarily nothing in 
such a system to discriminate against the lower fre- 
quencies. In fact, as far as the radio characteristics 
of the system are concerned, what difference there may 
be is in favor of the lower frequencies, because of the 
close approach of the modulated carrier wave, in this 
case, to the carrier frequency itself. While this factor 
may not be practically important with the short-wave 
systems now commonly: used in radio telephony, it is 
more likely to be of account with longer waves. 

The high degree of freedom from interference which 
is obtained with this system is in a measure due to the 
use of a frequency as low as 135 cycles for signaling. 
This is particularly true with respect to the interference 
caused by spark and I. C. W. telegraph. The tones 
from these sources, being within the audible range, are 
likely to interfere with any system tuned to a normal 
voice frequency. 135 cycles, however, being well below 
these frequencies, permits the effective use of both 
electrical and mechanical tuning in the signal-receiving 
apparatus to discriminate against interfering currents. 
This point was well demonstrated in the signaling tests 
in which it was found that radio telegraph signals 
similar to those from an J. C. W. or spark transmitter 
would cause the received speech to become unintelligible 
when the energy level of the interference was only 20 
or 30 per cent of that required to cause the signaling 
system to fail. 

Another advantage in low-frequency signaling occurs 
when the signaling apparatus is desired to be bridged 
across the talking circuit. In this case greater efficiency 
results in the use of 135-cycle signaling, by reason of the 
fact that it is possible with this low frequency to pass a 
large proportion of the received signaling energy into 
the signaling circuit. If a much higher signaling fre- 
quency were used, such that it occupied a more impor- 
tant part of the speech range, an undesirable loss might 
be caused by an efficient signaling circuit. 


185-CYCLE SUPPLY 


The highly selective signal-receiving apparatus which 
is used in this system permits a greater sensitivity in 
reception when the outgoing signaling currents are kept 
‘elosely to the desired frequency. This has been 
accomplished practically by the development of a 
135-cyele interrupter capable of maintaining close 
regulation and an output of good wave form. 
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Fig. 7 shows the circuit arrangement of the in- 
terrupter which has been developed for commercial use. 
This employs a tuned vibrating reed actuated by an 
electromagnet when direct current is applied. The 
contacts on the reed being in series with the battery 
circuit, vibration of the reed is effected in the manner of 
an ordinary buzzer. The actuating circuit of the 
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vibrator is bridged by the primary side of a transformer 
in series with a condenser, the secondary side of the 
transformer being connected to a filter for suppressing 
harmonics in the output. 

Fig. 8 shows the structure of the vibrator for the 
interrupter. Since the output frequency of the inter- 
rupter for a given applied voltage depends upon the 


Fig. S—STRUCTURE OF VIBRATOR FOR INTERRUPTER 


natural period of the reed, means are provided for 
closely adjusting the latter. It will be noted that this 
consists of a weight, the position of which along the reed 
is adjustable. This weight is used in making the initial 
adjustment of the vibrator to give 135 cycles at the 
normal battery voltage, but variations in adjustment 
are not required in subsequent operation of the 
interrupter. 
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This matter of frequency regulation is a most 
important one in the performance of the interrupter. 
As shown in Fig. 9, the frequency of the output may 
vary several cycles for a variation in the applied voltage 
of 20 to 28 volts. This voltage variation represents the 
maximum which might be expected to occur with an 
11-cell storage battery operated on a charge and dis- 
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charge basis, without any regulating device. If the 
battery voltage is maintained within closer limits than 
20 to 28 volts, as may be accomplished by various 
means, it is seen from the curve in Fig. 9 that corre- 
spondingly closer regulation of the output frequency 
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may be obtained. For example, if duplicate batteries 
of adequate capacity are available, the applied voltage 
may be kept within limits such that the output fre- 
quency will vary only about one cycle. 
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average conditions, affect the current requirements of 
the receiving relay. By keeping the battery voltage 
within fairly close limits, reliable operation on smaller 
currents may be depended upon. Where desired, 
advantage may be taken of the closer frequency 
regulation obtained in this manner to secure greater 
signaling range. 

The maximum output capacity of this interrupter is 
about three-fourths of a watt. The output voltage 
varies from about 25 volts at no-load, to 20 volts when 
the load is 35 milliamperes and 12 volts for a load of 60. 
milliamperes. 

In certain of the signaling tests over short distances, 
a simplified form of the above interrupter was used. 
Under the testing conditions in this case, a smaller 
135-cycle output was sufficient for the purpose and it 
was possible to reduce the size of the filter for the 
interrupter and to operate it with a 6-volt battery 
instead of a 24-volt battery. 


AUTOMATIC SELECTIVE SIGNALING SYSTEM 


This signaling system may be adapted readily to 
automatic selective operation, whereby any one out of a 
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Fig. 10 combines the voltage-frequency curve for 
the interrupter and the frequency-current character- 
istic of the relay to indicate directly how variations in 
the voltage applied to the interrupter and the con- 
sequent changes in output frequency may, under 


Fig. 13—Form or TRANSMITTED AND RECEIVED CURRENTS 
IN OPERATION OF SELECTIVE SIGNALING SYSTEM 


number of stations on the same wave length may be 
signaled individually, or all may be signaled simul- 
taneously: This form of the system is expected to be 
particularly useful in radio telephony, since a. number 
of intercommunicating stations may often be involved 
as in the marine and point-to-point services. The 
illustrations which follow will give a picture of a typical 
arrangement of the automatic selective system. 

From Fig. 11 the operation of the circuit at the 
transmitting end is seen to be as follows: The signaling 
key for the station which it is desired to call is operated 
and serves to produce a series of direet-current impulses 
in the form of a code corresponding to that assigned to 
the called station. For example, if a certain station is 
desired whose code signal is 8-5-4, a series of direct- 
current impulses suitable to indicate this number are 
sent out. These direct-current impulses operate at 
first a direct-current signal-transmitting relay which - 
connects to theradio transmitter corresponding impulses 
of 135-cycle current, in such a manner as to modulate 
the outgoing carrier wave with current of this frequency 
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in a coded series of impulses each similar to the single 
‘impulse described in connection with the basic system. 

As shown in Fig. 12, at the receiving end the radio 
receiver serves to detect the 135-cycle signals in the 
manner described in connection with the basic system, 
and these signals are sent into the alternating-current 
relay which operates in accordance with the code 
originally transmitted. This causes the sensitive 
direct-current relay to operate in accordance with the 
code and to produce in a local circuit direct-current 
impulses corresponding to the original impulses sent out 
at the transmitting end. These impulses then serve to 
operate a reversing relay which reverses the potential 
applied to a condenser in series with a stepping mechan- 
ism known as the selector, such that when the proper 
combination of impulses is received, the mechanism 
closes a circuit arranged to operate the desired local 
signal. 

The functioning of the selective system may be 
followed in greater detail, by considering the form which 
the signal takes at various stages. Fig. 13 shows 
graphically the general form of the signaling currents 
in the successive steps necessary to transmit a typical 
code signal, such as 8-5-4. 

The form of the original code signal, as applied by 
means of the sending key to the winding of the direct- 
current signal-transmitting relay, is shown at A. It is 
seen from this that the number of impulses sent is equal 
to each of the numbers in the code, either the making or 
breaking of the current (and consequently either the 
closing or opening of the signal-transmitting relay) 
counting as one impulse. This is due to the use of 
reversals in the final receiving operation, as will be 
explained later. 

Each time thesignal-transmitting relay is closed by the 
direct current applied through the sending key, 135- 
cycle current is supplied through the contacts of this 
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relay to the radio transmitter, thus the signaling 
currents impressed on the radio transmitter for the code 
signal 8-5-4 are as shown at B. 

These coded impulses of 135-cycle current serve to 
modulate the transmitted radio wave so that the 
antenna current is similar to that previously shown for 
the basic system, excepting that the 135-cycle mod- 
ulation of the carrier is interrupted in accordance 
with the code. 

The incoming current at the receiving station is 
similar in form to the transmitted antenna current. 
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The component of the detector output which is useful 
in transmitting the signal consists in 135-cycle impulses 
which are similar in form to those sent into the radio 
transmitter, as previously shown at B. 

The operation of the alternating-current relay, as 
previously explained, serves to operate the sensitive 
direct-current relay in accordance with the transmitted 
code. The contacts of this relay close and open the 
circuit through the reversing relay. The current in the 
winding of the reversing relay is as shown at C. 


Fig. 15—Master Cope SENDING Key 


The reversing relay reverses the potential applied 
to the condenser in series with the selector winding. 
The selector is arranged so that it operates on the 
charge and discharge of this condenser. The operation 
of this relay reverses the battery connections to the 
condenser and selector, causing the condenser to dis- 
charge and charge to the opposite polarity whenever the 
relay picks up or releases, and it is this charging current 
which operates the selector. These reversals take place 
in accordance with the original code and produce a 
current in the selector winding as shown at D. When 
the proper code is transmitted, the selector closes a 
local circuit causing direct current, as shown at E, to 
operate a signal. The final impulse of the series of 
impulses shown at D causes the selector to release and 
return to normal. 

The apparatus employed in this typical arrangement 
of the system is of a type which has been used in 
connection with railway dispatching systems and is 
consequently available in a reliable commercial form. 
The selecting apparatus consists of the code sending key 
and the receiving selector mechanism. 

Fig. 14 shows the structure of one type of sending key 
used for this purpose. This key is set to give the 
desired code for a particular station. Thus, at the 
sending end it is necessary to have a separate sending 
key for each station to be signaled. 

Fig. 15 shows the structure of a master sending key. 
This is arranged so that it may be adjusted by the 
operator to send out any desired code in the system. 
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Thus, where this type of key is used, but one is required 
at the sending end for signaling all stations. 

Fig. 16 shows the structure of the receiving selector 
mechanism with the cover removed. This piece of 
apparatus consists essentially of a polar relay with a 
ratchet attachment so arranged that successive opera- 
tions of the relay, at the proper speed, cause the 
stepping around of a contact wheel. Stop-pins are 


provided at certain points to prevent the contact wheel 
from returning to its normal position when the regular 
sequence of stepping is interrupted at these points. 
Any interruption of the regular sequence of stepping 
when the contact wheel is at any other point causes it 
When the contact wheel has operated 


to release. 
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is capable of being extended to permit the separate 
signaling of any one out of more than 200 stations. In 
each of these cases it is also possible to signal all of the 
stations simultaneously, when desired. 

Fig. 17 shows how a system like that which has just 
been described may be arranged for two-way operation. 
This embodies a duplication at both ends of the features 
of the one-way system. With such an arrangement, 
any one station of a number operating on a given wave 
length may signal any other station in the same system, 
without calling in stations not desired. Such a system 
might be used, for example, between ships equipped 
with radio telephone systems or between the ships and 
the shore, where signaling any one of several shore 
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over 17 steps a contact is made which operates a signal. 
Thus, it is seen that to operate the selector so as to give 
a signal, the direct-current pulses must occur in the 
proper sequence and the pauses between the groups of 
pulses must occur at points where stop-pins are located. 


The apparatus which has been described is arranged 
so that as many as 78 stations on one wave length may 
be signaled separately. The same apparatus can also be 
arranged so that at each one of the 78 stations, four 
separate supplementary stations can be individually 
signaled. For example, if a marine radio telephone 
system is involved, any one of four stations on each of 
78 boats could be signaled separately. With a further 
slight modification in the apparatus, the same system 
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Fig. 19—SiegNatinc aNp TauKine Unit 


stations might be desired. It might also be used for 
intercommunication between a number of fixed stations 
in a point-to-point system. 
FORM AND ASSEMBLY OF EQUIPMENT 

In the possible uses of this signaling system which 
have been mentioned as likely to have the most 
immediate commercial application, the signaling appa- 
ratus is a part of the radio attendant’s equipment rather 
than the telephone subscriber’s apparatus. The 
apparatus chosen for the purpose is, therefore, in a 
form which is well suited to central station use, although 
it has no features which would prevent its being used 
conveniently at a subscriber’s station if the service re- 
quired it. 
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In assembling the signaling equipmenta uniform panel 
arrangement has been developed, with the idea that the 
various units might be used interchangeably in meeting 
the requirements of different types of installations. 
To this end, all apparatus has been mounted on panels 


Fig. 20—AssSEMBLY oF 135-CycLE INTERRUPTER 


of a uniform length of 19 inches. The height of the 
different panels has varied according to the amount of 
apparatus in each unit, but this vertical dimension has 
in each case been a whole multiple of the basic di- 
mension of 134 inches. 


Fig. 21—ExXPERIMENTAL Rapio TRANSMITTER UNIT 


By this means it is possible to mount the units in any 
desired manner. If, for example, it is desired to locate 
the radio and signaling apparatus on a desk or table, 
each equipment unit constitutes the front panel of a 
separate box. Fig. 18, shows the various units required 


Fig. 22—Rapio REecEIvER UNIT 


to make up a complete one-way system mounted in 
this manner. . 

Fig. 19 shows in more detail the signaling and talking 
unit of this group. This unit includes the sending keys, 
a simplified form of 135-cycle interrupter suited to use 
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with the experimental set, and a six-volt dry cell 
battery for operating the interrupter and _ signal- 
transmitting relay. It also includes an induction coil 
and talking battery for use with a telephone transmitter. 

Fig. 20 shows a separate 185-cycle interrupter unit 
which also employs the standard panel assembly. 
Removable covers are provided on both the front and 
back of the panel to protect the apparatus from 
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mechanical injury. This interrupter is of a type 
adapted to commercial use with radio transmitters 
of various forms and output capacities. It employsthe 
circuit arrangement previously described in the section 
on “135-cycle Supply.” 

Fig. 21 shows an experimental radio transmitter unit 
of the type which was used in making certain of the 


Fic. 24—AssEMBLY OF EXPERIMENTAL Rap1io TRANSMITTER 
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signaling tests over short distances. As explained in 
the section describing the basic system, this transmitter 
has an output of about 5 watts at 200 to 450 meters. 

Fig. 22 shows the assembly of one of the radio 
receiver units used in the tests. This is of the radio 
frequency amplifier type employing N tubes, such as 
would be employed in a commercial installation as in the 
Persian point-to-point system. 
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Fig. 23 shows the signal-receiving unit for automatic 
selective signaling. This includes the alternating- 
current relay, the selector mechanism and the necessary 
associated relays to respond to the incoming signal 
when connected to the detector tube of an ordinary 
radio receiver. This unit also includes an N tube 
amplifier for use when it is desired to secure the maxi- 
mum signaling range. In this unit, terminals are 
provided on the rear of the panel in addition to the 
binding posts on the front, so that when the panel is 
removed from the box, rear wiring can be used if desired. 


If it is desired to associate several panels together in 
one cabinet, each panel is detached from the box and 
mounted on the vertical supports which are provided 
in the standard cabinets. Fig. 24 shows the experi- 
mental radio transmitter together with the signaling and 
talking unit assembled in one of these standard cabinets 
which are designed to house equipment of any type 
mounted on standard panels. Fig. 25 shows the radio 
receiver and signal-receiving unit in a similar cabinet. 


In some cases it may be desirable to mount the radio 
receiving apparatus, signal-receiving unit, signaling and 
talking unit and other associated apparatus together on 
one rack, without employing cabinets. Fig. 26 shows 
how this might be accomplished, the various panels of 
standard length being assembled on a standard rack 
suited to mount many different types of units employing 


Fie. 25—AssemMBLY RECEIVER AND SIGNAL 
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this type of design. In this case, the radio transmitter 
is not included with the receiving apparatus, as it 
is assumed that in a commercial installation it may be 
of a larger and more powerful type than the experi- 
mental one previously shown for purposes of. illus- 
tration. The 135-cycle interrupter is also shown as a 
separate unit, since such a separate interrupter may be 
required if the output of a small interrupter of the type 
which was included in the signaling and talking unit for 
convenience in the experimental work, is insufficient. 
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REVIEW OF SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS 


In considering the application to radio telephony of 
the signaling system which has been described, it is of 
interest to review certain of its outstanding character- 
istics. These may be briefly summarized as follows: 


(1) The selectivity of the signaling system is such 
that interference of the kinds ordinarily experienced in 
radio telephony will make speech unintelligible before 
it will cause the signaling system to fail. Due to this 
high degree of selectivity, the signaling apparatus will 
operate if the radio system is 
adjusted so as to permit com- 
mercial transmission of speech, 
when the field strength is as 
low as it is desirable to use for 
the latter. With the types of 
radio apparatus which have 
been described, reliable opera- 
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been secured with a field 
strength as low as 100 micro- 
volts per meter. 

(2) The sensitivity of the 
signal-receiving apparatus is 
such that the energy output 
obtainable from the smallest 
available types of vacuum tubes 
is more than sufficient to oper- 
ate it satisfactorily. The type 
N vacuum tube can give an 
output of several hundred 
microwatts when operated as 
an amplifier, while the sensitive 
135-cycle relay used in this 
signaling system will operate 
with as little as 30 microwatts. 

(3) The system readily 
permits automatic selective 
signaling, whereby any one station out of a number on 
the same wave length may be-signaled separately, as 
well as being adapted to use where only one sending and 
one receiving station are concerned. Seventy-eight 
stations on one wave length may be signaled separately 
with the apparatus which has been described while by 
employing other apparatus of a similar type which is 
at present available, over 200 stations may be signaled 
separately. The system is also adapted to permit the 
simultaneous signaling of all of the stations which may 
be included in the system on one wave length. 
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(4) The form and arrangement of the signaling 
apparatus are practically independent of the type of 
radio service, the power capacity of the radio system 
and the wave length used. It is applicable to ordinary 
radio transmitters and receivers without requiring 
modification of the radio equipment, and at the same 
time is simple in form and not high in cost as compared 
with the remainder of the radio equipment. 
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Review of the Subject-—In the communication art trans- 
formers are used to transfer inductively the energy of speech currents 
from one electric circuit to another. In addition to this primary 
function which must be efficiently performed without distorting the 
speech significance of the transmitted energy, there is a variety of 
secondary functions such as making possible the super-position of 
phantom circuits on ordinary telephone circutts, discriminating 
between speech and telegraph or signaling frequencies, isolating 
circuits carrying direct current, and preventing inductive in- 
terference between adjacent circuits. 

A discussion is presented of the frequency range over which 
telephone transformers must operate efficienily in transferring 
energy between two circuits and the three most common limiting 
impedance combinations of these circuits, namely, both circuiis 
resistances, one circuit a resistance and the other a positive reactance 
and one circuit a resistance and the other a negative reactance. 
The efficiency with which energy is transmitied is measured by 
comparison with an ideal transformer which is one that introduces 
no losses and has the best ratio to connect the two circuits. In 
studying iis action the transformer is replaced by its equivalent T 


network which affords a ready means of analyzing its losses. 
The variation of the transformer losses with frequency is discussed 
for the three above mentioned combinations of circuit impedances 
and characteristic curves are shown for transformers of different 
mutual impedances. Characteristics are also given showing the 
operation of the input transformer into the vacuum tube as the 
mutual impedance and the transformer ratio are varied. The 
circuit conditions of the input transformer represent a common 
special case of the third combination of circuit impedances. 

The mechanical construction of various transformers is shown, 
namely, that of the ordinary battery supply repeating coil, of the tele- 
phone induction coil, and of three more recent types of transformers 
used principally in various vacuum tube circuits such as telephone 
repeaters, carrier frequency and radio circuits. These transformers 
are all constructed so as to give the desired accuracy of speech 
transmission under their particular circuit conditions. The 
climatic conditions present in the widely distributed telephone 
plant have been carefully considered and the transformers designed 
to maintain their initial efficiency over a long period of 
years. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE transformers used in the telephone plant are 

required to transmit speech or signaling currents 

from one electrical circuit to another in such a way 
as to obtain maximum transfer of power. They differ 
in their required action from power transformers in two 
main respects. They have to transmit milliwatts 
efficiently instead of kilowatts and must operate 
efficiently under a variety of conditions of voltage, 
frequency, etc., instead of under single fixed conditions. 
These various requirements of operation make it 
necessary in designing a telephone transformer to 
proportion it differently from a power transformer. 

The requirements of circuits in which telephone 
transformers are used make it necessary to consider 
their efficiency in detail over a wide range of frequency 
and at the same time make sure in each particular case 
that they have characteristics apart from this efficiency 
which will enable the circuits to function properly. 
Such other characteristics, one or more of which may be 
required of a transformer, are: 

1. The efficient transmission of telephone currents 
while carrying super-posed direct current as in the cord 
circuit battery supply repeating coil. 

2. A high degree of impedance balance between the 
windings in order: (1) to avoid unbalancing the circuit 
and rendering it subject -to noise or cross-talk troubles; 
(2) to limit cross-talk in closely associated circuits as 
in the case of the phantom circuit repeating coil in 
which the balance required is very precise, the two 
phantom circuit windings being balanced to about 
0.01 per cent; or (8) to prevent sustained oscillations 
or singing in a two-way telephone repeater as in the 
case of the repeater output transformer. 
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3. High efficiency as a low-frequency power trans- 
former, for example, at 1624-cycle signaling fre- 
quency, as well as high efficiency as a telephone speech 
frequency transformer. 

4. Low efficiency as a power transformer at the 
frequencies of interruption of direct current used in 
Morse telegraph as well as high efficiency as an audio 
frequency transformer. This low power efficiency is 
necessary in order to reduce troubles, such as, noise 
interference, false operation of relays and acoustic 
shock when the same lines are used for both telephone 
and telegraph. 

5. Impedance transformation closely approximating 
that obtained with an ideal transformer as in the line 
transformers in circuits in which two-way telephone 
repeaters are employed. By impedance transformation 
is meant the modification of the line or network im- 
pedances when viewed through the transformer. 

6. Impedance transformation for a pair of trans- 
formers alike over the transmitted audio frequency 
range for use as the line and network transformers in 
two-way repeater operation. 

7. Stable impedance transformation even when 
having been subjected to large magnetizing forces as 
in the line transformers in two-way telephone repeater 
circuits in order to maintain the required balance be- 
tween line and network under all conditions of service. 

8. Minimum production of harmonies due to the 
magnetization characteristics of the iron which would 
cause interference in the normal transmission frequency 
range, as in the line transformers on circuits which are 
used for the transmission of Morse telegraph in addition 
to speech. 

9. To isolate conductively one portion of a circuit 
from another as in transformers used to connect 
grounded to metallic lines or to isolate subscriber sets 
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from the telephone lines which parallel high-tension 
power lines and which may therefore be exposed to 
large inductive disturbances. 

10. To maintain the usual conductive isolation and 
furnish a path to ground for longitudinal currents as 
may be obtained with a transformer with a shield 
between primary and secondary windings. By a 
longitudinal current is meant one which flows along a 
circuit and returns by some path exterior to that 
circuit. 

As the primary function of the telephone transformer 
is to transmit telephonic speech efficiently, this paper 
will be limited to this part of the subject, although 
the complexity of the telephone plant rarely permits a 
transformer to be free from the necessity of meeting one 
or more secondary requirements such as those men- 
tioned above. Two winding transformers only will be 
discussed. 


FREQUENCY REQUIREMENTS 


In the ordinary telephone circuit a range of frequency 
of about 200 to 2500 cycles is allotted to the trans- 
mission of speech, both of these limits varying somewhat 
with the type of circuit. In the case of long distance 
lines in which it is desirable to utilize the circuits to the 
best economic advantage, the frequency range below 
3000 cycles is allotted to speech, signaling and telegraph 
and above that frequency to the transmission of 
carrier telegraph and telephone. A transformer used 
for the transmission of speech currents is required to 
operate efficiently over the entire range of frequency 
transmitted. 

With the present intensive use of the telephone 
lines, transformers may be required to transmit low- 
frequency signaling of 1624 or 20 cycles, composite 
ringing of 185 cycles, speech from 200 to 3000 cycles 
and carrier from 3000 to 30,000 cycles. This carrier 
frequency is divided into a number of frequency 
channels which are used for separate telegraph or 
telephone circuits. A carrier range from 3000 to 10,000 
is generally used for telegraph while with carrier tele- 
phone a frequency range from 6000 to 30,000 is used.! 
In certain radio telephone circuits transformers are 
required to operate at frequencies of the order of 
50,000 to 100,000 cycles and in radio frequency ampli- 
fiers at approximately 1,000,000 cycles. Telephone 
transformers may be required to operate at any one 
of these frequencies or frequency bands or they may be 
required to transmit efficiently two or more of them. 
Illustrations of this are the ordinary phantom circuit 
repeating coil which transmits low-frequency (1624 
cycles) signaling and composite ringing (185 cycles) 
as well as speech, and the transformers which connect 
the Key West-Havana cable to the shore lines and 
which are designed to transmit carrier telegraph up to 
about 6000 cycles as well as ordinary telephonic speech. 
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In radio transmitters used for broadcasting and in 
Public Address Systems? where it is desired to transmit 
music and to reproduce accurately the exact quality 
of the speaker’s voice, it is necessary that any trans- 
formers in the circuit operate efficiently at frequencies 
at least as low as 50 cycles and as high as 5000 cycles.* 

In the following the operation of transformers over 
the voice range of frequencies only will be discussed 
but it is to be noted that the principles involved apply 
to transformers for carrier and radio frequencies as well. 


IMPEDANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Another important factor in determining the design 
and operation of the transformer are the impedances 
of the circuits which the transformer connects. The 
circuit impedances, which are the impedances as 
measured from the place where the transformer is to be 
located, may be but a few ohms in magnitude or may be 
several megohms. They may also vary appreciably in 
magnitude or phase angle over the frequency range. 

The circuit impedances met in the telephone plant 
are seldom either substantially pure resistances or 
reactances over the entire frequency range and in 
considering the action of a transformer between two 
such circuits at any frequency the actual impedances 
of the circuits at that frequency must be employed. 
It is impossible to discuss all possible combinations of 
circuit impedances here. However, with a knowledge 
of the action of transformers between three limiting 
combinations of circuit impedances an_ indication 
will be given of their operation under all conditions of 
importance. These three limiting impedance con- 
ditions are: 

1. Sending and receiving end impedances both 
resistances. 

2. Sending end impedance a resistance, and receiving 
end impedance a positive reactance. 

3. Sending end impedance a resistance, and receiving 
end impedance a negative reactance. 

It is, of course, to be understood that the sending and 
receiving end impedances may be interchanged. There 
are, in addition, three other possible limiting circuit 
impedance conditions—the sending and receiving end 
impedances both positive or negative reactances and 
the sending end impedance a positive reactance and 
the receiving end impedance a negative reactance. 
These three impedance conditions are less usual than 
the first three and it is felt to be unnecessary here to 
discuss in detail the action of telephone transformers 
in circuits of this type. . 


TRANSFORMER EFFICIENCY 
' The telephone transformer is generally used for 
transmission in both directions and the usual definition 


2. Green and Maxfield: ‘Public Address Systems’ Trans. 
A. I.E. E., Vol. 42, page 247. 
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Martin and Fletcher: “High Quality Reproduction of 
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in power work for the primary as the winding which 
receives the energy from the supply circuit does not 
hold. The terms primary and secondary are therefore 
used simply to distinguish between the two windings 
without regard to the energy flow. 

It can be shown that maximum power may be de- 
livered from one circuit to another if the impedances 
of the circuits are equal in magnitude and opposite in 
phase, that is, if the resistances are equal and if the 
reactances annul each other. Maximum power may 
be delivered from one circuit to another in which the 
reactances annul each other and in which the resistances 
are not equal provided an ideal or perfect transformer 
of proper ratio is used to connect the circuit resistances. 
In the ordinary case it is not possible to annul the 
reactances over the entire frequency range to be trans- 
mitted and no attempt is therefore made to modify 
them. Under these conditions transformers are used 
to connect the two circuit impedances and without 
annuling reactances the greatest amount of power 
will be delivered by connecting these impedances by 
means of an ideal transformer of the best ratio. 

By an ideal transformer is meant one which neither 
dissipates nor stores energy. Such a transformer has 
infinite primary and secondary self-impedances, in- 
finite mutual impedance, unity coupling factor or zero 
leakage impedances, and zero d-c. resistances. An 
ideal transformer for any given circuit condition also 
has the best ratio to connect the circuit impedances. 

It may be stated that when the circuit reactances 
are not annulled by the addition of reactances of the 
opposite sign, it is possible to deliver more power to the 
load impedance at certain frequencies by the use of an 
actual than by an ideal transformer as the transformer 
impedances may tend to annul the circuit reactances. 

It has long been customary in dealing mathematically 
with a transformer to use in its place some equivalent 
network such as a 7 or a T network.* The use of an 
equivalent T network changes a coupled circuit into a 
simple circuit in such a way as to make it easier to see 
the effect of changes of the 
transformer constants on the 
transmission of the circuit. The 
equivalent T network of a two- 
winding transformer is shown 
in Fig. 1. in which the junction 
point of the three arms is con- 
sidered not accessible and in 
which P, S and M are respect- 
ively, the primary, secondary and mutual impedances. 

The series arms a and b of the 7 network consist 
respectively of the differences of the primary and 
mutual impedances and the secondary and mutual 
impedances. The equivalent 7 network of the trans- 
former is sometimes shown having series arms P+ M 
and S+M and shunt arm— M. These two T’s 

4. Campbell: ‘‘Cissoidal Oscillation” Trans. A. I. E. E., 
Vol. 30, Part 2, page 873. 
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may be derived from the transformer impedances 
depending on whether the secondary is connected 
to give a received current in one direction or the other. 
The T shown here is the most convenient for ordinary 
considerations. Considering for the present a unity 
ratio transformer, the arm a will contain the d-c. 
resistance of the primary and the arm } the d-c. resist- 
ance of the secondary. In addition, the leakage 
impedance will be divided between them. Whether 
the leakage impedance should properly be considered 
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principally in the arm a or principally in the arm 6 or 
divided equally between them depends on the relative 
location of the primary and secondary windings. 
However, in the ordinary case the coupling factor is 
so near unity and the leakage impedance is so small in 
comparison with the primary, mutual and secondary 
impedances that practically no error is introduced if 
it is assumed to be divided equally between them. 

The shunt arm ¢ of the equivalent T network contains 
the mutual impedance M. This mutual impedance 
equals K ./ P, S, where P, and S, are the primary and 
secondary impedances less their respective d-c. resist- 
ances, and where K is the coupling factor. The 
coupling factor K has a phase angle in actual trans- 
formers but where the coupling factor is nearly unity the 
angle may usually be disregarded. The mutual 
impedance is a complex quantity as are also the primary 
and secondary impedances of all usual transformers. 
As the mutual impedance is dependent on P, and 
S., any factors which enter into P, and S, will also 
enter into M. The reactance components of these 
impedances depend on the number and distribution 
of turns in the windings and the dimensions and 
permeability of the core. The resistance component is 
made up of an effective resistance due to hysteresis, 
eddy current and dielectric losses. 

The distributed or lumped capacities of the windings 
are best considered in their effective values. These 
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effective capacities may be regarded as shunted across 
the primary or secondary of the transformer or may be 
considered as located across M of the arm c of the 
equivalent 7 of the transformer. If this effective 
capacity is considered in shunt with M and combined 
in it, both the resistance and the reactance of M will 
have components due to the effect of this capacity. 
The effective resistance and effective reactance of M 
will then go through the usual curves for parallel 
resonance as shown in Fig. 2 for a typical phantom 
circuit repeating coil. 

One other factor frequently enters into the determin- 
ation of the effective value of M as well as Py and S». 
In some circuits, in order to economize on the amount of 
apparatus necessary, a direct current is allowed to flow 
through the primary or secondary windings of the 
transformer. This causes a uni-directional magnet- 
izing force in the core in addition to the a-c. magnet- 
izing force of the speech current. This d-c. magnetiza- 
tion causes a decrease in M from the initial value or 
~ value with no d-c. magnetization, depending upon the 
strength of this magnetization and the reluctance 
of the magnetic circuit. 

The series arms of the equivalent T of the unity ratio 
transformer are thus impedances consisting of the 
d-c. resistances and the leakage impedances and are 
usually relatively small compared with the circuit 
impedances while the shunt arm is the mutual im- 
pedance which is usually large compared with the 
circuit impedances. The simplicity of the equivalent 
T network of the unity ratio transformer is very useful 
and convenient in studying the effect of the transformer 
in producing losses. With an inequality ratio trans- 
former, however, the arms a and b which equal P—M 
and S—M, respectively, do not appear as_ small 
impedances. For instance, if P is larger than S, 
P—M will be a large positive impedance and S—-M 
will be a large negative impedance and the 7 network 
has no decided advantage, from a mathematical stand- 
point over the ordinary transformer network. 

Fig. 3 shows a transformer operating between the 
sending end impedance Z, and receiving end impedance 
Z>. Z2may be considered less than Z,. The actual 
sending and receiving circuits in telephone work are 
usually quite complex, each consisting of numerous 
series and shunt elements. According to Thévenins 
theorem® any electromotive force acting through any 
circuit no matter how complex will produce the same 
current in any receiving impedance as will some other 
electromotive force bearing a definite relation to the 
first electromotive force and acting directly in series 
with the impedance which would be obtained by a 
measurement of the circuit looking away from the 
terminals from which the receiving circuit has been 
disconnected. From this theorem it may be shown 
that the complex sending and receiving circuits may be 
replaced respectively by simple series impedances 

5. Comptes Rendus for 1883, Vol. 97, page 159. 
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Z,and Z. which are the impedances of the complex 


sending. and receiving. circuits locking away. from the. 
place where it is desired: to joim them, and a transformer: 


or any other structure studied between. these im- 
pedances will act identically as if connected between 
the more complex actual circuits. 

If the transformer shown in Fig. 3 were the ideal 
transformer to connect the circuit impedances Z, 
and Zs, the best impedance ratio could be found as 
follows: The current received through the impedance 
Zi 2 is 
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A transformer designed for the circuit of Fig. 3 
should, therefore, have an impedance ratio R = P/S 
= Z,/Z.. With an ideal transformer of such a 
ratio the impedance at d, d looking toward the 
receiving end with the sending end open at d,d 
will equal Z,. Such an impedance characteristic as 
measured with an actual inequality ratio transformer 
having an impedance ratio of 1:2.66 and a receiving 
end impedance Z, of 2000 ohms non-inductive resist- 
ance is shown as R+j Xin Fig. 4. The correspond- 
ing characteristic for an ideal transformer of the 
same ratio is shown as Rt. These characteristics 
show that an actual transformer in transforming or 
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modifying the circuit impedance adds both a resistance 
and a reactance component to the value of the circuit 
impedance divided by the transformer impedance 
ratio except at low frequencies where the transformer 
has a considerable shunting effect on the circuit 
impedance as explained later on, and where the resist- 
ance falls below the value obtained with an ideal 
transformer and the reactance is increased over its 
value at higher frequencies. 

It may be stated that under certain circuit conditions 
it is quite important that the transformer give a 
transformation of the circuit impedance which is 
nearly ideal in order to limit the impedance irregularity 
introduced in the line. 

For analysis or design work involving inequality 
ratio transformers the circuit of Fig. 3 may be reduced 
to a circuit in which the impedances Z, and Z; have the 
same absolute magnitude and the equivalent 7 network 
of the transformer may be reduced to an equivalent T 
of an equivalent unity ratio transformer. In this 
way the disadvantages of the equivalent 7’ network of 
the inequality ratio transformer are avoided. This 
transformation is made by multiplying the circuit 
impedance Z, and the secondary impedance S by the 
impedance ratio R and multiplying the mutual 
impedance M of the transformer by ./ R as shown in 
Fig. 5. As Ppp =M~/R/K,P-M-~Rwill bea 
small positive quantity, and as Sy) = M/K VR, 
SR—M+/Rwill be a small positive quantity. 
M ~/ Rwill be a large positive quantity. This treat- 
ment of the transformer presupposes that P) and 
So have the same phase angle. This is not necessarily 
precise in the case of all transformers but will hold 
with sufficient accuracy for the usual type of iron core 
transformers. 

The series arms a and 0 and the shunt arm c of the 
equivalent unity ratio 7’ network consist respectively 
of the d-c. resistances of the primary and secondary 
plus the leakage impedance, and the mutual impedance, 
all reduced to terms of the sending end impedance 4. 
In this transformation a circuit such as is shown in 
Fig. 3 is changed to an equivalent circuit as shown in 
Fig. 5. This equivalent circuit gives a received current 
which is less than the received current of the circuit 
of Fig. 3 by the factor I/./ R but the received power 
is the same in each case. This equivalent T of the 
equivalent unity ratio transformer consisting of rela- 
tively small impedances in series with the circuit and 
a relatively high impedance as a shunt across the 
circuit, furnishes an easy means of studying the losses 
produced by a transformer. 

The telephone engineer as well as the power engineer 
is concerned with the delivery of power. In power 
work the efficiency of a device is usually expressed in 
per cent as the ratio of the power delivered to the power 
supplied or the watts output divided by the watts 
input. In telephone work it is customary to consider 
the losses caused by the device rather than its efficiency. 
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These losses are determined by the change in received 
power caused by the insertion of the device in the 
circuit.. They are expressed in terms of the attenuation 
of a length (in miles) of standard cable (M.S. C.). 
This unit is such that if two currents J, and J, flow 
through the same impedance (load) delivering powers 
W, and W., respectively, the number of miles corre- 
sponding to the current or power ratios is given by the 
relation MSC = 21.12 logiy J, / Jo = 10.56 logis 
W,/Ws. It can be shown from the above that 
for small losses a change in current ratio of 1 per cent 
corresponds approximately to 0.1 mile of standard 
cable. ; 
In inserting an ideal transformer of best ratio 
between two circuits of different impedance an 
increased current is obtained through the receiving end 
impedance and a transmission gain is effected. If an 
actual transformer were used in place of the ideal 
transformer a somewhat lesser gain would usually 
be obtained due to the losses of the transformer. The 
transformer loss is determined by the ratio of the re- 
ceived current with the transformer in circuit to the 
received current with the ideal transformer in circuit. 
It is to be noted that the above mentioned ratio of 
received currents which is used as the basis of the 
transmission loss of the telephone transformer takes no 
account of the phase angle of the load impedance and 
bears no direct relation to the ratio of the power 
output to the power input. There is, therefore, no 
very simple relation between the miles loss and the 
power efficiency. For example, a telephone trans- 
former might have equally low losses when operating 
into a pure reactance as when operating into a resist- 
ance, whereas, the power efficiency approaches zero 
when the phase angle of the load approaches 90 deg. 
When operating into a resistance load the current 
ratio of the telephone transformer approaches the 
square root of the power efficiency for very efficient 
transformers. 


TRANSFORMER OPERATING BETWEEN 
RESISTANCES 


From the circuit of Fig. 5, it can easily be seen that 
provided the circuit impedances approximate resist- 


‘ances, the smaller P—M./Rand SR—-M VR 


are and the larger M / Ris, the smaller will be the 
loss caused by the transformer. The speech current 
used in most telephone circuits is so minute that the 
permeability of the transformer cores remains at 
approximately its initial value regardless of what 
winding is placed on the transformer. An increase 
in the mutual impedance will lower the shunt losses, 
but will also cause an increase in the series losses, as 
there will be an increase in the d-c. resistance and the 
leakage impedance in practically the same ratio as the 
increase in the mutual impedance. If the capacity 
in the transformer windings is neglected, it will be 
noted that both the series and shunt arms of the 
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transformer Z' contain components of impedances 
which increase with the frequency and that at zero 
frequency the shunt loss will be infinitely great and at 
infinite frequency the series loss will be infinitely 
great while at ‘intermediate frequencies these losses 
will be finite. It is, therefore, evident that for a given 
transformer there will be some frequency at which the 
transformer operates with minimum losses, and that 
for operation at a given frequency there is a value of 
mutual impedance for any given transformer structure 
at which the losses are a minimum. 
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The transformer of Fig. 5 when operating between 
non-inductive resistance impedances will produce a 
loss-frequeney characteristic, as shown in Fig. 6, in 
which the various curves are for a fixed circuit condition 
and for several different windings or values of mutual 
impedance. In these characteristics the d-c. resistance 
of the winding produces a loss which is practically 
independent of frequency. There is an increase in loss 
at the lower part of the frequency range due to the 
increased shunting effect of M./ Rat the lower 


frequencies. This loss decreases as the frequency 
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increases. Although in any actual case the departure 
of the angle of M ./ Rfrom 90 deg. may cause an 
appreciable part of the shunting loss it is usually 
possible to obtain greater reduction in loss by increasing 
the absolute magnitude of this impedance than by 
increasing the phase angle. If the transformer has 
sufficient capacity in and between the windings to 
affect appreciably this impedance, it may also affect 
the loss due to it. In some transformers, the effective 
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capacity may be large enough to cause resonance 
within the frequency range which is transmitted 
efficiently. This would cause M./Rto have a 
maximum value at the resonance frequency, and the 
loss due to the shunt arm would go through a minimum 
value at this frequency. If the capacity is large enough 
to produce this resonance near the lower end of the 
transmited frequency range, its effect at the higher 
frequencies in decreasing the magnitude of MWR 
might be sufficient to cause an appreciable loss at 
these frequencies. 

The magnitude of the leakage impedances, which, 
together with the d-c. resistance, make up the series 
arms of the 7, also tends to increase the loss. at the 
upper frequencies, as this impedance increases with the 
frequency. In cases where both the leakage and the 
capacity are high, the effect of one may to some extent 
tend to lessen the loss produced by the other at some 
frequencies. 

It is to be noted that as the leakage impedance 
generally consists of a larger reactance than effective 
resistance, this impedance has far less effect in determin- 
ing the value of received current through Z, when the 
circuit impedances are resistances than does the d-c. 
resistance. 

In the design of telephone transformers to operate 
with little distortion between resistance impedances, 
it follows that the transformer impedance ratio is 
determined as the ratio of the circuit impedances 
between which the transformer operates, the loss at the 
lower frequencies is determined principally by the 
impedance of the shunt arm of the T network, M 4/ R, 
and the loss at the higher frequencies is determined 
principally by the leakage impedance and the effective 
capacity. The d-c. resistance adds a loss which is 
practically constant over the frequency range. 

The determination of the windings of such a trans- 
former would be made as follows, assuming for the 
present that the transformer construction has already 
been decided upon. The impedance ratio of the 
transformer is calculated as the ratio of the circuit 
impedances. Using this ratio, the winding is cal- 
culated, choosing such sizes of wire as will make the 
ratio of d-c. resistance of primary and secondary the 
same as the impedance ratio, and will completely 
fill the winding space with an allowance for commercial 
variations in the winding space, dimensions, wire 
diameter, winding and insulation. As the transformer 
dimensions and core permeability (initial or low 
magnetic density value) are known, the inductance for 
a given number of turns may be calculated as pro- 
portional to the square of the turns or from a trial 
winding the relation between impedance and number of 
turns may be obtained. The coupling factor and 
effective capacity are best obtained by a trial design 
using the arrangement of winding which is expected 
to be used in the final design. All the information for 
determining equivalent 7 networks is thus available. 
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The loss curves for different values of mutual 
impedance may be predetermined from these equivalent 
networks and the desired winding chosen from these 
characteristics. Such a series of curves for a trans- 
former operating between resistance impedances is 
shown in Fig. 6. In the table in this figure is shown 
the ratio of the shunt arm, M 4/ R, of the equivalent 
T network of the equivalent unity ratio transformer 
at 1000 cycles, to the sending end impedance Z,. 
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a phantom circuit repeating coil operating between 
non-inductive resistance lines of 1830 ohms. The 
mutual impedance-frequency characteristic of this 
repeating coil was shown in Fig. 2 from which it may 
be noted that the reactance component of this im- 
pedance is negative above a frequency of 1700 cycles 
per second. Although above this frequency the mutual 
impedance decreases, its magnitude is so great as com- 
pared with that of the line impedance that the loss due 
to it is practically negligible at a frequency of 5000 
cycles per second. 


TRANSFORMER OPERATING BETWEEN 
A RESISTANCE AND A POSITIVE REACTANCE 


The case of a transformer operating into a pure 
positive reactance is, of course, hypothetical and no 
energy would be delivered unless the reactance had a 
resistance associated with it. In any actual case, 
there is always a resistance component to this im- 
pedance, but for this discussion it is assumed that the 
resistance component is practically zero. 

In this circuit condition we have one impedance 
which is independent of the frequency and another 
which is directly proportional to the frequency. By 
properly choosing the transformer ratio it is possible 
to match the circuit impedances at any particular 
frequency and deliver maximum energy at this fre- 
quency. At other frequencies there would be a 
transmission loss due to this failure to match im- 
pedances, and it follows that even with an ideal trans- 
former, it is not possible to obtain uniform efficiency 
over a range of frequency, and that by selecting the 
proper ratio, maximum efficiency may be obtained 
at any desired frequency. 

Fig. 8, curve A, shows the transmission loss, in miles 
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due to the introduction of an ideal transformer of fixed 
ratio between the sending end resistance Z; and the 
receiving end reactance Z,. This transformer serves 
to match these impedances at the frequency F; and the 
curve shows the loss above what would be obtained if 
the impedances were matched at any other frequency. 
Curve B is a similar characteristic for an ideal trans- 
former, matching impedances at frequency F». 

Fig. 5 may be considered to represent the equivalent 
unity ratio circuit (Z. being less than Z,) with the T 
network of the equivalent unity ratio transformer in 
thecircuit. If, for the present the effect of capacity in the 
mutual impedance is neglected, the losses produced by the 
components of the series arms of the transformer opera- 
ting under these circuit conditions, that isthe d-c. resist- 
ance and the leakage reactance, are approximately of 
equal importance. The d-c. resistance causes a loss 
which isfiniteat low frequenciesand decreases to zero at 
infinite frequency while the leakage reactance causes a 
loss which is finite at infinite frequency and reduces 
to zero at zero frequency. The mutual impedance 
produces a loss which is infinite at zero frequency and 
decreases to a relatively small finite value at infinite 
frequency. 

If the mutual impedance contains a capacity com- 
ponent, a reduction of loss may be produced at certain 
frequencies due to resonance of the capacity reactance 
with the mutual, leakage and receiving end reactances. 
This may even give a gain over the characteristic of the 
ideal transformer for a limited frequency range, but 
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“A” and ‘“B”’ ideal transformers of Impedance ratio 
R/X at frequency “F,’’ and ‘‘F’’ respectively. 


above the resonant frequency an increased loss is 
produced which approaches infinity. 

Characteristics A, B, C and D of Fig. 9 show measure- 
ments of actual transformers having different values 
of mutual impedance and the proper ratio to match 
impedances at 1000 cycles. The transmission losses 
shown are the losses of the actual transformers com- 
pared with the corresponding ideal transformer of 
the same ratio. The ideal transformer, itself, has a 
loss characteristic causing distortion which varies with 
the frequency as shown in Fig. 8. The ratio of 
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M VR: Z,at 1000 cycles is shown in the table. 
These transformers are the same as those shown in 
Fig. 6 as operating between resistances. The losses at 
the upper frequencies are reduced somewhat by the 
winding capacity. It may be noticed that of the 
transformers whose characteristics are shown in Fig. 9, 
transformer B introduces minimum loss. 

In designing a transformer to connect a resistance 
to a positive reactance, the impedance ratio of the 
transformer is determined as the ratio of the circuit 
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impedances at the frequency at which it is desired to 
deliver maximum power. The choice of best mutual 
impedance may be made by assuming windings of 
different impedance and predetermining their loss 
characteristics as has been described under transformers 
working between resistances. 


TRANSFORMER OPERATING BETWEEN A 
RESISTANCE AND A NEGATIVE REACTANCE 


Where a transformer operates between a resistance 
and a negative reactance, a condition exists where one 
impedance is independent of and the other is a function 
of the frequency, although in this case the reactance 
varies inversely with the frequency. Here again in 
order to deliver power it is necessary to assume that 
the receiving end impedance has a small resistance 
component. The transformer ratio may be made to 
match these impedances at any frequency, delivering 
maximum energy, but causing an increasing loss above 
and below this frequency. The loss characteristic of 
such a transformer is shown in Fig. 10 which gives the 
increase in transmission loss of the ideal transformer 
of fixed ratio over the ideal transformer of the actual 
ratio of the circuit impedances at all frequencies. 

Referring to Fig. 5 and considering Z.a negative 
reactance, there are two frequencies at which resonance 
takes place. At the first frequency parallel resonance 
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occurs between the impedance M./R and ZR 
and at the second, series resonance occurs between the 
leakage reactance components of P— M ./ R and 
SR—M4./R and the receiving circuit impedance 
ZR. The d-e. resistance causes a loss which, 
general, is finite at zero frequency and becomes zero at 
infinite frequency. The leakage reactance produces a 
loss which, in general, increases from zero at zero 
frequency to infinity at infinite frequency going 
through a minimum, however, and in some eases 
causing a gain over the ideal transformer at the second 
resonance frequency. The mutual impedance, in 
general, produces a loss which decreases from infinity 
at zero frequency to a finite value at infinite frequency, 
going through a minimum, however, at the first 
resonance frequency and possibly even causing a gain 
over the ideal transformer at this frequency. 


INPUT TRANSFORMER 


The usual case of a transformer operating under 
these circuit conditions is the input transformer of the 
vacuum tube amplifier, the vacuum tube approximating 
a condenser in its grid-filament impedance. 

With the receiving end impedance an ordinary 
capacity of constant phase angle, it is necessary in 
order to deliver uniform power over a range of frequency 
to match impedances at all frequencies or supply a 
voltage which decreases inversely as the square root 
of the frequency. In a vacuum tube amplifier, when 
the output or plate-filament current is proportional to 
the input or grid-filament voltage, uniform output 
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power will be delivered at varying frequency provided 
the input voltage is kept constant. When operating 
into a vacvum tube, therefore, it is not required to 
match the circuit impedances at all frequencies to 
limit distortion. An ideal input transformer of fixed 
ratio will tend to cause the vacuum tube to deliver 
uniform power over a range of frequency but only 
throughout that part of the frequency range in which it 
can maintain constant voltage across the grid-filament 
impedance. 
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The receiving end circuit impedance Z, is usually 
larger than Z,;. The equivalent unity ratio circuit and 
the equivalent T network of the equivalent unity ratio 
transformer are, therefore, obtained by dividing S and 
Z. by Rand M by V R instead of multiplying as in 


Fig. 5. Such an equivalent unity ratio circuit is 


shown in Fig. 11. 

In considering the losses introduced in the circuit 
by the input transformer it is not convenient to compare 
the received current through the actual transformer 


Zz, PMR SRMR 2/R 


Fig.11 


with that of the ideal transformer of either variable 
or fixed ratio as neither ideal transformer delivers 
uniform input voltage to the vacuum tube at all 
frequencies or causes the amplifier to deliver uniform 
power. A more satisfactory basis of comparison, 
particularly for input transformers of different ratios 
which are intended for the same circuit conditions, is 
obtained by comparing the ratio of the potential 
produced across the grid-filament impedance Z, 
(see Fig. 3) to the potential E impressed on the circuit. 
This ratio gives the amount of effective amplification 
produced in the amplifier by the input transformer. 

The losses of the input transformer have the same 
general frequency variations as the losses of the 
transformer operating into an ordinary negative 
reactance except that at the first resonance frequency 
the losses produced by the. mutual impedance M/./ R 
of the input transformer may be zero but never 
negative. It is to be noted that the d-c. resistance of 
the secondary produces zero loss at zero frequency 
while the loss due to the d-c. resistance of the primary 
is finite. 

Input transformers designed for audio frequencies 
operate into the high negative reactance of the vacuum 
tube and therefore the secondary and mutual im- 
pedances are necessarily of large magnitude. The 
capacity of the transformer windings under these 
conditions becomes of considerable importance and 
even when limited by careful design usually causes 
parallel resonance in the arm c¢ of the transformer 
network in the transmitted frequency range. The 
same is the case with input transformers designed for 
earrier frequency operation although the impedances 
involved are usually not so large. Above this resonant 
frequency both the arm ¢c and the impedance Z:/R 
are negative reactances and their impedances tend to be 
annulled by the leakage reactance of the arms a and b. 
The combined effect of the leakage reactances of 
these arms produces resonance with the transformer 
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and tube capacities which may increase the transformer 
amplification characteristic even above the value given 
by the ratio of secondary to primary turns. 

Amplification characteristics produced by trans- 
formers of different ratio operating from a sending end 
impedance of 20,000 ohms into a 216-A vacuum tube 
are shown in Fig. 12. It will be noted that as the 
impedance ratio of the transformer is lowered, the 
amplification characteristic flattens out and the fre- 
quency distortion is reduced. In the characteristics 
of some of the lower ratio transformers, a gain in 
amplification above the ratio of turns of the transformer 
may be noted at the higher frequencies. 

It is to be noted that in the circuit of Fig. 11, a and 
b are positive reactances while at the high frequencies 
ce and Z./R are negative reactances and the circuit 
approximates a low pass filter. As a filter, it has a 
cut-off frequency above which it tends to limit trans- 
mission and the amplification characteristic falls off 
quite rapidly. 

The d-c. resistance of the primary is of more impor- 
tance than the d-c. resistance of thesecondary. Inthe 
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well-proportioned input transformer, the value of the 
arm c particularly at the resonance frequency becomes 
very large as compared with the sum of the impedance 
Z,and the impedance of the arm a and at these 
frequencies the transformer gives practically the 
amplification represented by the ratio of secondary to 
primary turns. However, at the lower frequency 
range, where the impedance of the arm ¢ becomes more 
nearly equal to the sum of the impedances of Z, and 
the arm a, the d-c. resistance of the primary produces 
a loss in amplification. The d-c. resistance of the 
primary is, therefore, a factor in the distortion at the 
lower frequencies. 

For the rapid analysis of an input transformer, it is 
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customary to consider the d-c. resistance of P as added 
directly to Z, to form Z); to consider the total 
leakage reactance, + 7 X,, located entirely in the arm 
a; to neglect the d-c. resistance of S; to combine the 
capacity of the vacuum tube and effective capacity of 
the transformer as determined as located across S to 
form the reactance —j xX. and to consider the 
mutual impedance M as the impedance due to the 
transformer windings exclusive of capacity. Such a 
circuit as shown in Fig. 18, approximates the actual 
circuit conditions quite closely in the ordinary case and 
is useful in design work. 
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For an audio-frequency input transformer of a given 
ratio, the losses or the departure from full amplification 
depend at low frequencies, principally on the value of 
the mutual impedance, while at high frequencies 
the effective capacity of the tube plus that of the 
transformer has a considerable influence. As the 
mutual impedance is a function of the number of turns, 
while the capacity is practically independent of the 
number of turns, it follows that, in general, for an input 
transformer operating over a wide band of frequencies, 
the higher the mutual impedance, the wider will be the 
transmitted frequency band. 
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Fig. 14 shows the variation in amplification obtained 
with input transformers of the same ratio but of 
different mutual impedances operating between a 
resistance of 15,000 ohms and a 216-A vacuum tube. 
It will be noted that as the mutual impedance is in- 
creased the width of the transmitted frequency band 
is increased and the mid-band frequency is lowered. 
The upper slope of the frequency characteristic is 
determined principally by the leakage reactance of the 
transformer and the transformer and vacuum tube 
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capacities. In transformer C the leakage reactance is 
so proportioned that resonance with this capacity 
extends the flat portion of the amplification characteristic 
upward in the frequency range. The lower slope 
of the characteristic is determined principally by 
the mutual impedance of the transformer. 

This advantage of high mutual impedance explains 
the use of No. 40 and No. 44 A. w. g. enameled wire 
for the secondaries in most audio frequency input 
transformers, as giving the highest impedance secondary 
windings that can be commercially applied with 
different methods of winding. With the gage of wire 
and the secondary impedance thus determined, the 
possible amplification characteristic will depend on the 
transformer ratio. With a number of predetermined 
characteristics of different ratio transformers prepared 
asshown in Fig. 12, the required windings for the input 
transformer may be determined to give a desirable 
compromise between the amplification and the trans- 
mission distortion permissible. 


From the standpoint of minimum distortion, it 
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Fig. 15—Vouitrace AMPLIFICATION CHARACTERISTICS OF AN 
Input TRANSFORMER OF IMPEDANCE Ratio 1:16 OPERATING 
FROM Various RESISTANCES INTO A 216-A Vacuum TuBE 


should be mentioned that it is desirable to use vacuum 
tubes of low plate-filament impedance in the amplifier, 
particularly if this can be done without sacrificing the 
tube amplification factor. The effect on the input 
transformer characteristic of operating it from tubes 
of different plate circuit impedaice is shown in Fig. 15. 


In the earlier telephone repeaters,® a resistance was 
shunted across the secondary of the input transformer 
and the grid-filament impedance of the vacuum tube. 
This resistance was of sufficiently low magnitude to 
determine the impedance into which the input trans- 
former operated and the transformer was given the 
proper impedance ratio to match this impedance with 
the impedance from which the transformer was 
operated. This resistance served to aid in obtaining 
a flat amplification characteristic and to fix the im- 
pedance measured on the primary of the transformer 
with the secondary connected in circuit. An impedance 
characteristic was produced as shown in Fig. 4 instead 
of the characteristic of the type shown in Fig. 2, which 
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represents simply a transformer with appreciable 
effective capacity in the windings. Later on an 
improvement was made by shunting the primary of 
the input transformer with a resistance of a value 
equal to the resistance formerly used across the second- 
ary divided. by the transformer impedance ratio. 
It will be noted that in the first case, the transformer 
operates into a circuit which is principally a resistance 
while in the second case, it operates into a capacity. 
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Fig. 16—VouttTacr AMPLIFICATION CHARACTERISTICS OF INPUT 
TRANSFORMERS UNDER DIFFERENT CIRCUIT CONDITIONS 


Transformer Resistance Resistance 
Curve Impedance Ratio Across Low Side Across High Side 
A 1:64 oo 64 X 15,000 
B 1:64 15,000 oo 
G 1:16 oo o@ 


Measured amplification characteristics of an input 
transformer operating under both circuit conditions 
are shown in Fig. 16 which gives, in addition, the 
characteristic of an input transformer of the same 
size and construction designed to give the same value of 
amplification as in the first two cases but without the 
shunting resistance. The superiority of the latter type 
of circuit in giving a uniform amplification characteristic 
is easily seen. 
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have an input impedance characteristic which is 
practically independent of frequency and itis, therefore, 
more limited in its uses. 

In the foregoing, the transformer has been treated 
from the standpoint of the transmission of telephone 
currents and those features have been presented which 
appeared to the writer to be of special interest and 
usefulness to those interested in its application to this 
problem. In conclusion, the writer wishes to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Thomas Shaw of the 
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American Telephone and Telegraph Company and to 
Mr. K. S. Johnson of the Western Electric Company, 
Inc., with whom he has been associated for a number 
of years on the general problem of telephone trans- 
mission and in the application of the principles de- 
scribed herein. 


Appendix 


The construction of telephone transformers is 
covered in an appendix not printed here. 


TRANSFORMER CONSTRUCTION 


The type of transformer most used in the telephone 
plant is a toroidal core transformer usually called a 
repeating coil. This type of transformer has a ring- 
shaped core of soft magnetic iron wire or silicon steel 
laminations completely covered with the primary 
winding over which is applied the secondary winding. 
Such a transformer, when the dimensions are properly 
proportioned and the winding is applied so as practically 
to fill the central hole in the core, is a very efficient 
structure. The symmetrical distribution of winding 
limits the stray field, thus preventing cross-talk 


Fig. 18—TrLernone Induction Corn 


trouble in neighboring circuits. The cost of winding 
has been reduced to a low value by the development of 
a winding machine in which a circular shuttle threading 
through the center of the core is used to hold the wire 
which is wound on the core by a motor-driven annular 
The windings are accessible 
and permit of easy adjustment. This type of trans- 
former is used in telephone installations where the 
impedances of the circuits in which the transformer is 
operated are less than 20,000 ohms and where the 
frequency is relatively low. The usual type of 
mounting of two repeating coils on a common base is 
shown in Fig. 17. The case has been removed from 
the front coil unit to show the construction. 

The telephone induction coil used in all subscribers 
sets is an open magnetic circuit core type transformer. 
The impedance and frequency requirements of the 
circuit in which this form of transformer is used are not 
severe and the value of the transmission is relatively 
low due to the fact that any one transformer is used a 
relatively small part of the time and only for con- 
versations from a single station. This, together with 
the facts that the transformer must be designed to 
operate with direct current through the windings and 
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stray magnetic field is of no particular disadvantage 
permits the use of this relatively inefficient type of 
transformer shown in Fig. 18. It is to be noted that 
in this transformer the winding is located about the 
center portion of the core only as in this location the 
highest ratio of inductance to d-c. resistance is obtained 
giving maximum efficiency. 

For portable test sets, considerably lighter and 
smaller types of transformer than are generally used in 
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the telephone plant are required. Transformer A of 
Fig. 19 shows the type of transformer used in sets such 
as the S.C. R. 72 amplifier developed for the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army. This amplifier set 
was intended to operate on 1000-cycle telegraph signals 
transmitted through the ground. The transformers 
used in this set were required to operate efficiently 
only in the neighborhood of 1000 cycles and trans- 
mission at other frequencies was sacrificed to obtain 
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maximum amplification at this frequency. An ampli- 
fication characteristic of the input transformer of this 
set is given in Fig. 20. This type of transformer was 
widely used in both Signal Corps and Navy radio 
transmitting and receiving sets throughout the war 
and weighed about two pounds. 

The type of transformer shown as B in Fig. 19 is 
also of shell type construction and is used in portable 
telephone field test sets and weighs 12 ounces. 

One of the latest designs of shell type transformer and 
the one which was used for most of the experimental 
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characteristics given herein i8 shown in Fig. 21. The 
construction of this-input transformer, the No. 224 
type, is such that winding and assembly can be readily 
accomplished: and repair easily effected if necessary. 
The winding space and the core have been proportioned 
to obtain minimum cost of manufacture. The core 
consists of J and # shape laminations riveted together 
to form an J and E part which butt together forming 
the core. The winding is placed on a spool which fits 
over the central limb of the E. The two core parts are 
held together by means of two brackets which are held 
in place by four machine screws. The terminals are 
arranged on insulated mounting plates held under the 
screws of the mounting bracket and serving as mechan- 
ical protection to the lead wires. 

It may be noted that whereas the form of toroidal 
repeating coils is core type, that of the transformers 
employing spool windings is shell type. The core type 
is used for the toroidal repeating coils as it permits 
ready adjustment of the windings and the shell type 
is used in the transformer having spool windings as it 
permits the use of a winding of small effective capacity. 


Fig. 21—224-Tyre Input TRANSFORMER 


The size of the transformer is governed by three 
factors, the amount of space available, the cost per- 
missible and the ratio of inductance to d-c. resistance 
which is required to give the desired freedom from 
transmission loss. > 

In the windings of telephone transformers, cotton 
or cotton and enamel is used for the insulation of the 
heavier gages of wire while for the smaller gages, 
enamel or enamel and silk is used. The gage sizes 
used range from No. 18 A. w. g. or heavier to No. 44. 
In input transformers, the d-c. resistance of the second- 
ary winding usually causes an inappreciable loss and it 
is, therefore, desirable to have it take up as little space 
as possible and the smallest size of wire which can be 
used with the different commercial methods of winding 
is employed. The quality of the enamel! insulation 
generally used for this winding is a determining factor 
in the minimum size of winding which can be used. 
With the best enamel, it is possible to wind No. 40 
A. w.g. wire with little or no interleaving paper 
and with little special machinery, and have the resulting 
windings reasonably free from short circuits. How- 
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ever, with inferior enamel, it is necessary to use a 
covering of silk in addition to the enamel, or to use 
interleaving paper between each two layers of the 
winding. This extra insulation, needless to say, 
causes a considerable increase in the space taken up by 
the winding, which is undesirable. 

In transformers in which the effective capacity is 
an important factor, it is frequently necessary to apply 
the winding in such a way as to reduce the capacity to 
a minimum. The effective capacity depends on the 
size of the transformer winding, more care being 
required to reduce it to a reasonable value in a large 
than in a small transformer. The capacity of the 
winding may be conveniently considered as composed 
of four parts, part one being the sum of the capacities 
between each two adjacent turns all connected in series 
from one terminal of the winding to the other, part 
two the sum of the capacities between adjacent layers 
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in series, part three the capacities between adjacent 
_winding sections in series and part four due to the 
capacities between the winding and any other metal or 
other windings in the neighborhood. These capacities 
may be considered in effective values as connected 
across the winding terminals. Of these component 
capacities, the first may usually be neglected entirely, 
as it consists of a large number of small capacities in 
series, this number being only slightly less than the 
total number of turns. The fourth part is usually the 
most important as it seldom consists of more than two 
capacities in series. The second and third parts of the 
effective capacity are of importance depending on the 
number of sections and layers and the capacity between 
adjacent ones. In high ratio transformers, it is 
usually sufficiently accurate to consider the lower 
impedance winding as an equi-potential plate and to 
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consider the capacities with regard to the high im- 
pedance winding only. 

The effect of inter-winding capacities in affecting 
transmission is given in Fig. 22. This figure shows how 
sometimes these capacities may be connected between 
approximately equal potential points in the circuit and 
thus lessen the effective capacity of the winding. The 
transformer on which these characteristics were taken 
is the same as that shown in Figs.19and20. Character- 
istic A represents the normal connection of windings 
with the interwinding capacity C located between the 
parts of the circuit a and e%n which it is effectively 
across one half the impedance of the primary, 1-2. 
Characteristic B shows the amplification obtained with 
the secondary winding, 3-4, reversed, terminal 3 being 
connected to the grid of the vacuum tube instead of 
the filament. In this case the capacity C is across the 
entire secondary impedance in addition to one-half 
the primary impedance, the combined impedance 
being approximately 200 times the impedance under 
the circuit connection A. The effect of this inter- 
winding capacity being connected across points of 
widely different potential in the circuit in lowering the 
frequency of the amplification peak is clearly shown. 

Transformers are subjected in service to conditions 
of temperature and humidity which vary greatly. 
Conditions in exchanges in the tropics and in certain 
sets for outdoor use are particularly severe while in 
some other locations there is but little chance of 
trouble. Under conditions of humidity electrolytic 
corrosion will take place provided salts which might 
form an electrolyte on the addition of moisture are 
present in the completed windings. Corrosion will be 
accelerated in circuits in which there is a direct-current 
potential between some point in the winding and 
another neighboring metallic part. It frequently 
causes the windings of the transformer to open-circuit 
particularly when they are wound with the smaller 
gages of wire. It is rather difficult to obtain materials 
which are free from slight amounts of salts and to keep 
the transformer winding free from them during the 
operations incident to manufacture. Perspiration from 
the operators hands or the use of soldering salts are 
common causes of corrosion. To reduce this trouble 
the windings are imbedded in a moisture resisting 
compound of oils or waxes which is in itself chemically 
inert. The moisture-proofing process is usually effected 
under vacuum after a baking period. The advantages 
of a carefully worked out moisture-proofing treatment in 
prolonging the useful life of transformers is so great 
that it has been universally adopted in all carefully 
designed transformers. 


Discussion 


Wm. Fondiller: Mr. Casper has described the ideal trans- 
former, one which would introduce zero loss in a telephone cir- 
cuit, as represented by an equivalent network having zero 
impedance series arms and an infinite impedance shunt arm. 
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In any practical transformer the factor which most largely 
determines the extent to which this ideal can be approached is 
the magnetic material used for the core. The ideal core material 
obviously would be one having infinite permeability and zero 
losses, as this would make possible 100 per cent coupling, practi- 
cally zero winding resistance and infinite mutual impedance. 
Fortunately, however, a magnetic material having character- 
istics altogether finite in value will permit the construction of 
quite satisfactory transformers. Itmay beof interest to indicate 
what the desirable properties of the magnetic material should be 
and the extent to which they are attained in materials at present 
commercially available. 


As Mr. Casper has indicated, the speech frequency magnetizing 
forces operating in these transformers are of low values, generally 
ranging from 0.001 to 0.05 e. g.s. units. These values are less 
than 1/100 of those ordinarily employed in power work. On 
account of the extremely low magnetizing forces, the part of the 
usual permeability characteristic which is of importance in 
material to be used in this apparatus is a small portion near the 
origin. Over this part of the curve the change in permeability 
with magnetizing force is not very large, consequently, what is 
commonly ealled the “‘initial’’ permeability may be used to de- 
fine the relative merits of different materiais. The requirements 
of a desirable magnetic material for the telephone transformer, 
so far as its action in transmitting speech frequency currents is 
concerned, are therefore, high initial permeability and low core 
losses at the corresponding flux densities. 


The material which at present meets these requirements most 
satisfactorily is what is known as high silicon steel transformer 
sheet. This is a low carbon iron having from 3.5 to 5.0 per cent 
silicon and is supplied in sheets of 0.014 in. in thickness. 


So far as I am aware, no steel mill is at present equipped to 
make the required tests at very low magnetizing forees. Due to 
this condition, the produet supplied at present by the different 
manufacturers varies a good deal in respect to some of these 
magnetic characteristics. The initial permeability ranges from 
about 400 to 600. Frequently, however, values as low as 250 are 
observed. The maximum of these permeability values is, of 
course, desirable, although a steel consistently having an initial 
permeability of about 500 would be quite satisfactory. Eddy 
current loss is fairly uniform at about 1.0 erg per gram at a fre- 
queney of 1000 cycles per second and a maximum density of 
15 gausses. The hysteresis loss under the same test conditions 
varies from about 1.0 to 5.0 ergs per gram in different samples. 
When the value of this loss is above 3.5 ergs the results are 
unsatisfactory. As brought out in the paper by Speed and 
Elmen, on ‘‘Compressed Powdered Iron”’ in 1921, the hysteresis 
loss is less in hard than in soft material for the same flux density 
at very low magnetizing forces. It will be evident from this 
that some conflict in requirements exists in that it is desired to 
secure high initial permeability in combination with low hysteresis 
loss. Until substantially lower hysteresis loss values can be 
obtained, there is little to be gained from reducing the values at 
present obtainable for eddy current loss at audio frequencies. 
The latter can, of course, always be reduced by employing 
thinner laminations. 


The variations just cited make the problem of the design and 
manufacture of telephone transformers to consistently uniform 
standards of performance rather difficult. It is hoped that 
developments, which have been recently instituted in conjunc- 
tion with some of the suppliers of magnetic materials, will in the 
comparatively near future make it possible to obtain such 
materials under suitable magnetic specifications. An important 
factor contributing to the attainment of this end would be the 
recognition of the performance requirements of magnetic mate- 
rials for such uses as Mr. Casper’s paper describes, in standardized 
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tests such as those adopted by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. The present standardized tests for transformer 
sheets are applicable only to power frequencies and flux densities. 
What is needed to meet the requirements of communication 
engineering is a test for permeability and core loss at a flux 
density of about 15 gausses. This test could be made at a 
frequency of say, 1000 cycles with a bridge type of testing circuit 
using an ordinary telephone receiver as an unbalance detector. 
Simultaneous readings of inductance and effective resistance can 
be taken in this way from which the permeability and core losses 
are readily calculated. 

I believe that the adoption of a uniform practise for specifying 
the characteristics of magnetic materials at low magnetizing 
forees would result not only in a more satisfactory condition as 
regards the production of telephone transformers, but would also 
lead to improvements in these characteristics due to a new ap- 
preciation by steel manufactures of the effect of their processes 
on the magnetic behavior of this material. 


W.L. Casper: Mr. Fondiller has dealt with the use of silicon 
steel for the magnetic core material of the speech-frequency 
transformer giving figures for the initial permeability and the 
eddy-current and hysteresis losses. The much higher permea- 
bility and lower losses of permalloy as brought out in the paper 
by Arnold and Elmen before the Franklin Institute in 1923 natu- 
rally raises the question as to whether permalloy will not supersede 
silicon steel for this purpose. Obviously, wherever the circuit 
conditions are such as to require the transformer core to operate 
only at this initial value and not to require the introduction of 
gaps in the magnetic circuit these characteristics of permalloy 
will be of great advantage. For instance, the phantom-cireuit 
repeating coil which is a toroidal-type transformer wound on a 
silicon-steel core and which weighs about 3% lb., has been dupli- 
cated experimentally in efficiency to talking currents by a trans- 
former of similar construction but having a permalloy core and 
weighing under two ounces. 


As brought out in the paper, telephone circuits, as a rule, 
have to perform more functions than simply to transmit speech 
currents and the phantom-cireuit repeating coil is required, in 
addition to this primary function, either to transmit 20-eycle 
signaling current or be inefficient to Morse telegraph currents. 
As the amount of energy transmitted under either of these two 
conditions is vastly larger than the speech-current energy in 
addition to the frequency being considerably lower, it becomes an 
involved problem in design as to whether permalloy would prove 
good, depending largely on the cost of the core material. 


Another case where the complex eireuit conditions prevent full 
advantage being taken of the large difference in initial perme- 
ability of permalloy over silicon steel is that of the transformers 
which operate with direct current through their windings as, for 
instance, the input transformer. The design of such a trans- 
former involves proportioning the core in such a way as to give . 
maximum permeability under the operating conditions which is 
done by the introduction of an air gap of suitable length. Ob- 
viously, the greatest gain by the use of permalloy will be made in 
input transformers operating from low-space-current tubes. 
Whereas the economie advantage of permalloy is marked in 
transformers operating from tubes employing one or two milli- 
amperes space current, its superiority is reduced when this space 
current is 10 or 20 milliamperes, requiring the cost of permalloy 
to be not greatly above the cost of its constituents in order to 
prove satisfactory. 

Permalloy is being used at present in a number of those trans- 
formers which operate under conditions where maximum ad- 
vantage may be taken of its high initial permeability and eco- 
nomie studies are in progress to determine under just what other 
circuit conditions it will prove advantageous. 
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Review of the Subject.—An apparatus has been developed 
by means of which it is possible to measure and obtain a permanent 
record of the frequency components of an electric current wave. The 
device has two frequency ranges: 20 to 1250 cycles and 80 to 5000 
cycles; the amount of power required does not in general exceed 500 
microwatts; and the time necessary for making a record is about 
5 minutes. An attachment is provided which permits of the making 
of simultaneous harmonic analyses of two complex waves in the 
same length of time. 

In principle, the process consists in feeding the complex wave to 
be analyzed into a selective network, the essential feature of which is a 
sharply tuned circuit whose frequency of tuning is controlled by 
varying the capacitance in small steps with a pneumatic apparatus 
similar to that in a player piano. A maximum of response of the 
circuit occurs at each frequency of tuning which coincides with a 
component of the complex wave. An automatic photographic 
recorder of the response to each frequency of tuning is provided by 
means of which the frequency and magnitude of each component 


of the complex wave may be obtained. For convenience of operation, 
an automatic control apparalus is provided, so that it is only 
necessary to connect the complex source or sources to be analyzed and 
press a starting button. The completed record of the analysis is 
delivered after the machine has passed through the entire range 
of frequencies. 

The application has so far been principally to problems in the 
communication field such as the analysis of performance and 
distortion at audio frequencies of vacuum tube and mechanical 
oscillators and amplifiers, analysis of complex telephone waves and 
speech sounds, and the effect on a complex wave of transmission 
through electrical and acoustic apparatus. In the power field many 
applications are obvious, such as for example, quantitative com- 
parison as to frequency content of the voltage and current supplied 
to and delivered by transformers, voltage and magnetic flux 
sludies in generators and motors, commutation, and the effect of 
wave-shap2s in power transmission line problems and control 
apparatus. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE harmonic analyzer described in this paper 

consists of a variable tuned circuit into which the 

complex current wave to be analyzed isintroduced, 
and an automatic recording apparatus to register its 
response as the frequency of tuning is changed. 

The first recorded use of a tuned circuit as an analyzer 
was by Pupin in 1894!. He analyzed power waves by 
measuring the response of circuits tuned to each of the 
harmonic frequencies. It has been the practise for a 
number of years to determine the frequency character- 
istics of currents and voltages on power circuits and 
noise on telephone lines by means of a variableresonant 
circuit which includes a telephone receiver for listening. 


During the recent war a rapid automatic method was 
developed for varying the tuning of a circuit in such an 
analyzer in connection with the analysis of sounds 
radiated by submarines. The analyzer described in 
this paper is in principle the same as this apparatus but 
includes such improvements as were found desirable by 
experience to increase the speed, dependability and 
convenience of use. The present apparatus is capable 
of recording the frequency and magnitude of each 
component in a complex wave between 20 and 1250 
cycles or 80 and 5000 cycles in about five minutes. 
This analyzer does not measure the phase of the 
various components but has the advantage that the 
frequencies need not be simple multiples of the funda- 
mental as is the case with graphical analyzers. With 
this apparatus it is possible to measure quite accurately 
component frequencies as close together as about 
fifteen cycles at the lower end of the range and about 

1. Resonance Analysis of Alternating and Polyphase Cur- 
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200 cycles at the upper end of the range, and to detect 
components as close together as three to five cycles at 
the lower end and fifty cycles at the upper end of the 
range. 


PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION OF THE ANALYZER 


Fig. 1 is a schematic diagram of the essential elements 
of the analyzer circuit. The wave to be analyzed is 
introduced at the input terminals from which it passes 
to an input equalizing network and to the variable 
tuned circuit. The tuned circuit consists of a variable 
condenser of capacitance C and a coil whose inductance 


Amplifier- 
Rectifier 


Fic. 1—Scuematic ANALYZER CIRCUIT 


is L and resistance R. The value of the capacitance C 
is varied in small steps by an automatic device to be 
described in the next section. The inductance L 
consists of four identical windings on a toroidal core 
which, by means of a switch, may be thrown in series 
or in parallel, thereby changing the value of the 
inductance in the ratio of 16 to 1. With the same 
range of capacitance values this change in inductance 
gives the two frequency ranges of tuning, 20 — 1250 
cycles and 80-5000 cycles. By means of the high-ratio 
transformer T' the response of this circuit is applied to 
a vacuum tube amplifier-rectifier and registered by 
means of the recording meter. 
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This cireuit arrangement will analyze a complex 
wave by virtue of the selective shunting of current by 
the tuned circuit from the input network. The 
impedance of the source of the complex wave is in 
practise maintained high in value at all frequencies 
compared to that of the input network so that the 
input wave-shape is independent of the small changes 
in impedance of the analyzer due to the varying of 
condenser C. The current fed into the analyzer 
traverses two paths, the input network and the 
tuned circuit. The impedances of these paths are 


respectively, 
Zz = (R, +7 wL,)/j oC; 
‘So Ri +50 fh +177 @ Ci 
and Z=R+j7@L+14 oC. 


The transformer T introduces into the tuned circuit a 
Small resistance and inductance, both of which are 
negligible. The input network impedance Z, varies 
gradually from 0.4 ohms for direct current to about 
10 ohms at 5000 cycles. The values of the elements 
are: R, = 04 ohms, L, = 0.075 milhenries, C, = 
about 15microfarads. Impedance Z of the tuned circuit 
depends on the setting of the variable condenser C. 


2—Recorp or 160 Crcte Buzzer OvuTputT 


Fie. 


The resistance R of the iron-core coil, varies with fre- 
quency; its values for the parallel connection are 0.7 
ohms for direct current, 1.5 ohms at 2500 cycles and 
4.2 ohms at 5000 cycles. The value of the inductance 
L for the parallel connection is 23.4 milhenries and is 
practically constant with change of frequency. For the 
series connection both Rand Laresixteen times as great. 
The capacitance is varied from about 200 microfarads 
toabout 0.05 microfarads. It will be seen that for each 
capacitance value there is a frequency, f, = 1/(2 7 
/L C), for which the tuned circuit impedance, Z, is R. 
For other frequencies Z is much greater due to the 
reactance. An incoming current of frequency f, is, 
therefore, largely shunted through the tuned circuit while 
current of any other frequency passes through the input 
network. In this way if the capacitance C is varied 
gradually the tuned circuit will shunt selectively from 
the input network the successive components of the 
complex wave. 

The special features of design of this analyzer 
circuit can be better explained by reference to a typical 
record made by the apparatus. Fig. 2 is the record 
of analysis of the current from a buzzer which vibrates 
with a frequency slightly under 160 per second and 
gives an irregularly shaped wave which is shown in the 
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accompanying oscillogram. Jn taking this record the 
windings of the tuning inductance were in parallel so 
as to give the frequency range 80-5000 cycles. The 
vertical scale gives approximately the r. m.s. current 
in milliamperes at each frequency (as read on the 
horizontal scale) at which a peak occurs. It will be 
seen that a peak occurs at each multiple of the frequency 
of the buzzer. The r.m.s. values of input current 
at the corresponding frequencies as read from the 
peaks on the record are: 160, 1.6 milliamperes; 
320, 1.6 milliamperes; 480, 1.25 milliamperes; 640, 
1.2 milliamperes; 800, 1.45 milliamperes; 960, 1.25 
milliamperes; 1120, 1.2 milliamperes: 1280, 1.1 milli- 
amperes; 1440, 1.05 milliamperes; 1600, 1.0 milli- 
amperes; 1760, 1.0 milliamperes; etc. The root square 
sum of all components shows that 4.7 milliamperes was 
the effective value of the complex current fed into 
the analyzer. 

The fact that the 80 — 5000 cycle records read directly 
the current at each frequency component is due to the 
special design of the input network. A small correction 
is still necessary but can be neglected except where 
maximum obtainable accuracy is desired. If the 
input network were a pure resistance the higher 
frequency components would produce relatively lower 
peaks because of the falling off of efficiency with fre- 
quency of the amplifier-rectifier circuit and the increase 
in resistance of the tuning coil. The input network 
was designed empirically so that with constant input 
current the voltage drop across the input terminals 
increases with frequency in such a way as to compensate 
for these high-frequency losses. The tests to determine 
this were made by taking records of single frequencies 
of known amounts. 

It will be seen that the frequency scale is gradually 
contracted as the upper end of the record is approached. 
Owing to the increase in resistance of the coil with 
frequency, the sharpness of tuning of the analyzing 
circuit decreases with frequency. Each peak on the 
record corresponding to a single frequency is a plot of 
the resonance curve of the variable tuned circuit. 
The sizes of the capacitance stepstare so adjusted that a 
sufficient number of points, necessary to trace a 
resonance peak at all frequencies, is recorded. The 
length of the record and the time required for an 
analysis are determined by the number of points needed. 

When peaks on the record are so close together as to 
overlap greatly, the reading on the scale is untrust- 
worthy. If, instead of a rectifier and direct-current 
meter, an alternating-current meter giving deflections 
proportional to total r. m. s. values, were used, it would 
be theoretically possible to determine the component 
frequencies and amplitudes making up any composite 
peak, provided the number of frequencies could be 
determined. This procedure, however, would be im- 
practicable. An examination of the theory of the 
rectifier shows that the problem of separation of the 
components of a composite peak is in general in- 
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determinate. The rectifier however resolves adjacent 
peaks somewhat better than an alternating-current 
meter. 

The analyzer has been most used in the analysis of 
audio-frequency currents for which the higher frequency 
range, 80-5000 cycles, is more useful. For the in- 
vestigation of power problems the lower range would 
ordinarily be more suitable. In order to simplify the 
change from one frequency range to the other the tuning 
inductance only, is changed, leaving the mechanism 
for varying the capacitance in steps the same for both 
ranges. Since the inductance change in going from 
the high to the low-frequency range is in the ratio 1:16 
and the change in the frequency range 4:1, the abscissas 
on the low-frequency records have one-fourth the value 
of those on the high-frequency records. 

Since the smallest frequency divisions at the lower end 
of the high-frequency records are 20 cycles, these 
divisions on the low-frequency records are 5 cycles. 
There are, therefore, four times as many steps of tuning 
in the same frequency interval on the low as on the 
high-frequency record. The low-frequency record is 
therefore not of minimum practicable length. Since 
the same input network is used with the 20-1250 range 
as with the 80-5000 range, the low-frequency records 
are not direct reading in input current, but must be 
used with a calibration. Our use of the low-frequency 
range, however, has been so limited as not to justify 
the preparation of additional equipment for this use 
of the analyzer. 

The apparatus is equipped with a device which 
permits of making simultaneous analyses of two 
complex waves. The principal reason for making such 
double records is to reduce errors in comparing two 
sources which may vary with time. The device may 
also be used simply to save time. It operates by 
connecting alternately to the analyzer the two complex 
waves in such a way that the record for each wave is 
traced by points representing alternate tuning con- 
denser settings. 


DESCRIPTION 


The mechanism of the analyzer is so designed that 
to take a record it is only necessary, after starting the 
amplifier and connecting to a 110-volt power source, to 
attach the leads from the source or sources to be 
analyzed and press a starting button. The completed 
record is then automatically delivered in about 5 
minutes after which the apparatus returns to the 
starting condition ready to repeat the operation. 
This is accomplished by means of pneumatic apparatus 
operating in conjunction with a photographic recording 
device. 

The pneumatic arrangement is a modification of a 
piano player mechanism in which a paper roll of 
standard dimensions is used. By proper perforation 
of the roll special pneumatic relays are operated in 
proper sequence to switch the condensers of the tuned 
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circuit, flash frequency lines on the record, stop the 
mechanism after a record has been completed, rewind 
the piano roll, and perform other functions necessary to 
leave the analyzer in the starting condition. Electrical 
relays for switching the tuning condensers were not 
found practicable on account of the disturbances 
induced into the analyzer circuit. 

The photographic recording apparatus consists ot 
the camera motor for moving the sensitized record 
paper at a constant rate, proper arrangement of lenses 
and lamps for illuminating the mirror galvanometer and 
tracing the scale and frequency lines, and suitable 
baths for developing and fixing the record. The record 
is drawn through the mechanism by means of two 
motor-driven rubber rollers, which also serve to remove 
excess solution. 

The development of the pneumatic switching 
apparatus was carried out with a view to making use of 
as many standard piano player parts as possible. 
However, it was found necessary to make some modi- 
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APPARATUS 


fications in method and apparatus; in particular a new 
pneumatic motor element (air relay) for switching the 
condensers at the requisite speed had to be developed. 

Fig. 3 is a schematic drawing showing the principal 
features of the analyzer. In this drawing the vacuum 
pump is shown driven by an electric motor, and con- 
nected by means of pipes to the auxiliary and main 
headers and relays. This pump maintains in the 
headers an absolute pressure of about 4 or 5 ib. per 
square inch. The player piano roll EF operates the 
entire mechanism by passing over the tracker bar in 
the usual manner. The air motor and tracker bar 
equipment are substantially as supplied by the manu- 
facturers except that the reversing mechanism is 
arranged to be operated electrically instead of by hand. 

The essential features of the air relay which was 
developed for this analyzer may be better understood 
by reference to Fig.4. A cylindrical casting is arranged 
to mount two flexible diaphragms and two end plates 
in such a way as to form at each end of the cylinder, 
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compartments, one side of each of which is a diaphragm. 
When assembled the two diaphragms face each other 
and are connected together by a circular spring made 
of steel strip. In use the two end compartments are 
partially evacuated thus causing the diaphragms 
to pull apart, straining the spring. When distended 
the diaphragms lie against the inner faces of the end 
plates which are shaped as shown. Obviously if air be 
allowed to enter either of the compartments the 
diaphragm belonging thereto will be pulled toward the 


Fig. 4—PneumatTic RELAY 


other diaphragm by the spring. Passing through the 
circular spring is a lever pivoted at one end and carrying 
on the other end an insulated metallic sleeve. This 
lever is not attached in any way to either diaphragm 
and will of itself remain in position where last placed. 
Switch points are mounted in such a way that the sleeve 
may be forced in or out between them by the action 
of the diaphragms. This relay has proved very satis- 
factory in service and is particularly fast in its 
operation. 


Connections between the tracker bar, main header, 
and the pneumatic relays are made by means of rubber 
tubing. As shown in Fig. 3 each of these relays re- 
quires two rubber’ tubes leading to the main 
header and two from the header to the tracker bar. 
These tubes are connected to the header by means of 
stop cocks D so connected that the direct passage of air 
from tracker bar to relay is practically unobstructed 
but the passage leading from the junction to the header 
may be made as small as desired by turning the finger 
valve. As adjusted, the opening to the header is small 
compared to the size of the tubes so that if air be 
permitted to enter one of the tube lines (as at the tracker 
bar), the diaphragm of the relay associated therewith 
is immediately released. When the tube is closed again, 
the entrapped air is soon removed through the small 
opening leading to the header thus restoring the 
diaphragm to its original position. The relay lever, 
however, does not follow the diaphragm. 

This arrangement possesses the advantage that small 
openings only are necessary in the player piano roll, and 
that the opening which connects a condenser into the 
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circuit is not in line on the roll with the opening which 
disconnects this condenser. Also at the beginning of 
an analysis by suitable perforations in the roll all air 
relays can be set simultaneously in the off position 
(condensers disconnected), thus making sure of the 
initial conditions. The apparatus is so designed that 
all the openings causing condenser circuits to close are 
on one side of the roll and those causing them to open 
are on the other side. 

As before mentioned the tuned circuit is made up of 
inductance L, having some resistance R, and a bank of 
condensers designated by C. The function of the 
“Condenser Relays” is to connect into the tuned 
circuit any one or any combination of the 25 fixed 
condensers, thus tuning the circuit in small steps over a 
wide range of frequencies. The input is fed into this 
circuit as shown at A, and the degree of resonance, 
that is the response of the circuit at any particular 
frequency of tuning, is measured by means of the 
small transformer 7, the amplifier-rectifier and the 
recording meter. 

In addition to operating the tuned circuit a few of the 
air relays are used to operate the control circuits, mark 
frequency lines on the chart, etc., uses which required 
slight modification as indicated schematically in Fig. 3. 


Fig. 5—Virew or ANALYZER Rerapy For Usb 
a Input and tuned circuits 
6 Amplifier-rectifier e Control box 
ec Camera motor f Starting button 

g Reversing key 


d Recording meter 


In two of these control relays only one diaphragm is 
used, and the switch lever and diaphragm are fastened 
together by means of a flexible link. It has already 
been noted that the analyzer is equipped to trace two 
curves simultaneously on a single record. This is 
accomplished by means of air relay B which is so 
arranged as to connect two sources of input alternately 
to the analyzer. These input connections are alter- 
nated rapidly and are effected by appropriate punching 
of the roll. 
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The above covers the essential features of the 
analyzer but there remain a few details having to do 
with assembly, control, etc., that may be of interest. 

Fig. 5 shows the analyzer as completed and ready to 
operate. The apparatus is assembled on a two-deck, 
structural-steel table equipped with castors for con- 
venience in handling. Much of the equipment is 
inclosed for protection against moisture and dust. 
The recording meter, camera motor, amplifier-rectifier, 
control relays, and input and tuned circuits are placed 
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Fic. 6—View or ANALYZER WITH RELAY Sipe UNCOVERED 
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on the top. Below are mounted the batteries, the 
vacuum pump with its motor, and the tracker bar with 
paper roll mechanism. The arrangement is clearly 
shown in Figs. 6 and7 taken with the protecting panels 
removed. In Fig. 6, a is a moisture-proof box contain- 
ing the input and tuned circuits. The inductance coil 
is placed in the center of the upper half of this box 
together with the switch for connecting the windings in 
series or parallel. The smaller capacitances are of mica 
and are arranged around the coil and switch assembly 
in such a way that they may be connected with a 
minimum length of lead to the air relays which are 
located on one side of the box. The larger capacitance 
units are made up of paper condensers and are placed 
in the lower half of the box. The metal lined box b 
contains the amplifier-rectifier, and at d is shown the 
recording meter. Box e contains the control circuits 
with the necessary relays. The method of mounting 
the air relays, main vacuum header (attached to under- 
side of table top), air motor, ete., is also clearly shown 
in this figure. Each air relay is equipped with two 
rubber tubes leading to adjustable cocks on the header 
which in turn are connected to the tracker bar. The 
three-control relays are also shown in Fig. 6. The 
vacuum pump is shown at vin Fig. 7. The piano roll 
E moves over the tracker bar w and is reversed by 
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means of solenoid Q. In boxes / are placed the plate 
batteries for the amplifier-rectifier. 

The control apparatus by means of which the 
analyzer becomes practically an automatic machine 
will now be described. Referring again to Fig. 3 it 
will be seen that there is provided an auxiliary header 
and an electrically operated slide valve. The functions 
of these devices will be discussed presently. 

The machine is started by pressing the starting 
button which should be kept closed for a few seconds 
while normal vacuum is being established in the 
headers. The air motor then starts and the paper roll 
E begins to travel across the tracker bar. Perforations 
in the roll are so made that when the roll is in its initial 
position an opening allows air to enter chamber N of 
the holding relay. Assoon as the paper starts, however 
this opening is closed, chamber N is exhausted, and 
contacts K close. This short-circuits the starting 
button which the operator may now release, and the 
machine is in full operation. It will be noted that the 
closing of the contacts of the starting button or contacts 
K puts into operation motors which drive the vacuum 
pump and the camera apparatus. Simultaneously 
recording meter lamp H and scale-line lamp J are 
lighted. The latter illuminates the record through 
small holes in an opaque scale strip thus marking 
horizontal lines due to the motion of the record. 

As the roll E traverses the tracker bar, appropriate 


Fig. 7—View or ANALYZER WITH Pump SipE UNCOVERED 


a Input and tuned circuits 1 Plate battery 
6 Amplifier-rectifier n Pump motor 
B Source-alternating relay Q Reversing solenoid 
d Recording meter t Series-parallel coil switch 
E Paper roll v Vacuum pump 
w Tracker bar 


perforations control the condenser relays so as to switch 
the proper condensers into and out of the tuned circuit. 
Proper perforations also control the frequency lamp 
relay which flashes frequency lines on the record by 
means of lamp G. Relay F is inserted in order to make 
the flash of short duration. 

The tracker-bar-paper roll apparatus was received 
as a unit from the manufacturer and was installed after 
making modification in the reversing mechanism as 
mentioned, above. This was done in the interest of 
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automatic control. The paper roll is kept in its proper 
course over the tracker bar by means of an automatic 
adjusting device such as used in practically all high 
grade player pianos. 

As the paper progresses over the tracker bar a point 
is finally reached where the last condenser connections 
are made and it becomes necessary to rewind the roll 
and to restore the entire mechanism to its starting 
condition. This is accomplished by means of a 
perforation at the end of the record which admits air to 
chamber M of the main control relay, thus closing 
contacts J. Relay S then operates since its circuit 
to ground is completed through contacts P. Operation 
of relay S opens contacts 7’ thus disconnecting lamps 
H and I, and closes contacts U and V._ It will be seen 
that the closing of contacts U operates the reversing 
mechanism, and rewinding of the roll begins immedi- 
ately. The closing of contacts V operates the slide valve 
thus releasing the vacuum on the main header, allowing 
the roll to be rewound with minimum mechanical drag. 

It may be noted that means are also provided for 
rewinding the roll from any point in its forward travel 
by admitting air manually at the reversing key. This 
will cause the main control relay to operate so that 
rewinding will begin. Vacuum is kept on the auxiliary 
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header during the rewind so that control of the analyzer 
may be maintained to the end of the operating cycle. 

When the paper has been completely rewound 
perforations allow air to enter simultaneously chamber 
O of the main control relay and chamber N of the 
holding relay. This action opens contacts J and K, 
thus bringing the entire mechanism to rest in its initial 
starting condition. 

APPLICATIONS 

To show the variety of problems in which the 
analyzer is a useful means of investigation, a few 
illustrative records have been made and will be dis- 
cussed. These records were taken in each case to 
illustrate the use of the analyzer and are not parts of 
investigations to which they are related. They cannot, 
therefore, be taken as representative of the performance 
of the apparatus tested. 

One of the uses of the analyzer has been in the study 
of the performance of microphone buttons. Fig. 8, 
for example, illustrates the character of the distortion 
in a button when driven at an excessive amplitude. 
The button was mounted so that its movable electrode 
could be driven at a single frequency by a very heavy 
reed at its natural frequency so that the motion was 
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very nearly sinusoidal. The frequency of the motion 
was a little less than 450 cycles corresponding to the 
second peak on the record. The amplitude of motion 
was 0.001 centimeter or 0.0004 inch which is, of 
course, much greater than normally obtains in a trans- 
mitter. The circuit consisted simply of the button and 
a battery in series with the analyzer so that the record 
is an analysis of the current fluctuations in the button. 
The record shows two series of frequencies generated by 
the button; a primary series, having for its fundamental 
the driving frequency, 450 cycles, and a subsidiary 
series, having for its fundamental half the driving 
frequency or 225 cycles. The even harmonic com- 
ponents of the secondary series coincide, of course, 
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with the frequencies of the primary series. The 
primary series can be accounted for by the fact that 
with such large amplitudes the changes in resistance are 
not a linear function of the amplitude of motion. The 
subsidiary series is due to the non-symmetrical effect 
of the inertia of the carbon grains in vibration, the 
motion being so violent that some of the grains are 
thrown free from their contacts. For small amplitudes 
such as those ordinarily encountered in a transmitter, 
a record would show only 450 cycles, the other fre- 
quencies occurring in negligible amount; for inter- 
mediate amplitudes the primary series only occurs. 

The analyzer has been used in connection with the 
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study of sustained sounds and of the performance of 
acoustical apparatus. Fig. 9 is a record of the noise 
in a room originating from a buzzer as picked up by a 
condenser transmitter.2 The reverberation in the 
room probably had a large effect on the character of 
this record. With such a source of frequency the 
analyzer may be used to study the acoustics of rooms. 
Fig. 10 is a record of the same noise as in Fig. 9 but as 
picked up by a common type of telephone receiver 

2. “A Condenser’ Transmitter as a Uniformly Sensitive 
Instrument for the Absolute Measurement of Sound Intensity.’ 
E. C. Wente, Physical Review, July 1917. 

“The Sensitivity and Precision of the Electrostatic Trans- 


mitter for Measuring Sound Intensities.” E. C. Wente, 
Physical Review, May 1922. 
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placed in the same position as the condenser trans- 
mitter. A comparison of Figs. 9 and 10 will show the 
inadaptability of such a receiver for use as a trans- 
mitter. The receiver, owing to the resonance of its 
diaphragm, is seen to be relatively sensitive in the 
region of 600 to 800 cycles and insensitive at most 
other frequencies. When this instrument is placed 
against the ear, as when used as a receiver, the dia- 
phragm resonance is damped so as to give more nearly 
uniform response. 

By means of the calibration of the condenser trans- 
mitter and its amplifier, it is possible to make an 
analysis of the absolute intensity of a sustained sound 
in the air. This method has been used to study the 
frequency characteristics of musical instruments. Fig. 
11 shows the analyses of three low-frequency organ 
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pipes. These are plots of r.m.s. pressure change in 
the sound wave as obtained from the analyzer records. 
Each vertical line corresponds to a peak on the original 
record. The upper chart shows the almost pure tone 
given by a 64-cycle Bourdon pipe. In the case of the 
cello pipe, also having a fundamental of 64 cycles, the 
third harmonic is seen to be more prominent than the 
fundamental or second harmonic. The third chart is 
for a 128-cycle trombone pipe which was found to be 
rich in harmonics. The pressure in the single com- 
ponents of the cello and trombone pipes is less than in 
the case of the Bourdon pipe, and a larger scale of 
ordinates is therefore used. 


To illustrate the use of the attachment which permits 
the making of two simultaneous analyses, a few double 
records will be presented. An electric wave filter 
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which has been used in the study of telephone quality 
was connected to the buzzer source whose output is 
shown in Fig. 2. Simultaneous analyses of the current 
delivered to and transmitted through the filter are 
shown in Fig. 12. This filter is designed to pass all 
frequencies below 1000 cycles and to suppress all 
others. The input is represented by a more or less 
continuous series of peaks along the entire length of 
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Fig. 12—Recorp SHowine Action or Low Pass Fiuter 
the record. The peaks corresponding to the output 
coincide rather closely with the input peaks for all 
frequencies below 1000 cycles and are not detectable 
for the higher frequencies. 

Fig. 13 is a double record showing the analysis of 
the wave from a buzzer as fed into a common type of 
loud speaking receiver and the acoustic output as 


picked up by a condenser transmitter placed in front of 
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it at a distance of about 15 inches. The analysis of the 
input current wave to the loud speaker is shown by the 
comparatively continuously decreasing series of peaks. 
The acoustic output is represented by the series having 
maxima in the neighborhood of 800 cycles and 2200 
cycles. This record cannot be taken as an adequate 
analysis of this loud speaker because of probable 
reverberation effects in the room. 
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The analyzer has thus far not been used in the study 
of power problems. A few illustrative records have 
been taken, however, on transformers and generators 
and will be shown as suggestive of the use of this method 
of attack in such problems. 

Fig. 14 is a double record showing applied voltage 
and exciting current of a small 110-volt, 60-cycle 


transformer operating at normal voltage and frequency 
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under the no-load condition. The presence of the well 
known third and fifth harmonies in the exciting current 
is clearly shown.. Because of the rise in the calibration 
curve of the analyzer at the low end of the lower 
frequency range, a scale of ordinates is not shown on 
this record. Instead, the values of the analyzer 
current at each frequency are noted on the record. 
The circuit used in making this record is drawn on the 
figure. A computation of the components of the 
exciting current from the record and constants of the 
circuit shows that at 60 cycles the current was 175 
milliamperes, at 180 cycles, 65 milliamperes and at 300 
cycles, 17 milliamperes. The total r.m.s. exciting 
current was, therefore, 187 milliamperes. 
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The operation of this transformer under full load is 
shown in Fig. 15, where, as before, the primary voltage 
and current are analyzed. The transformer load 
consisted of a pure resistance. It will be noted that 
the third and fifth harmonics have become very small 
compared with the fundamental. The analyzer cur- 
rents at each frequency are again noted on the record. 
In obtaining the analysis of the current it was necessary 
to further shunt the analyzer. The primary current 
was 310 milliamperes. 

Problems relating to commutation may also be 
conveniently studied qualitatively and quantitatively by 
means of the analyzer. The use of an apparatus which 
will indicate the source and measure the extent of 
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parasitic frequencies is obvious. Information has been 
obtained on a small machine direct-driven by a 14-h. p., 
60-cycle single-phase motor. Data of importance 
relating to the generator tested are as follows: 


Capacity of Generator.......... Vy kw. 
Whmberdf Poles. ea v4 

Speedie ifr buasr dae. ion sm) aniels. 1725-1800 r. p. m. 
Voltage. 2.2... chit | tea A 125 

Mieldos; futh ards‘ lasert nO 35 Shunt-connected . 


Diameter of Commutator........2.75in. 
Number of Commutator Bars... .38 


Number of Armature Slots.......19 
Size) of i Bragh. icine? 2 Sta tis 3/8 in. square: 
Wokew?) isk seacins ikinton 3h 2H Ring type 
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Records obtained from this machine when operating 
under no-load and half-load conditions are shown in 
Figs. 16 and 17, respectively. The corresponding 
speeds are approximately 1800 and 1750 r.p.m. In 
order to show what frequencies the machine gives out 
over the entire range 20 to 5000 cycles each figure is 
made up of two parts: a portion of a 20-1250 record and 
a complete record over the range 80-5000 cycles. On 
each figure is drawn. the circuit connecting the d-c. 
generator to the analyzer. It will be noted that a large 
condenser is inserted to prevent the passage of heavy 
direct current through the analyzer. 


The consideration of these records leads to the 
conclusion that there are at least three independent 
major causes of alternating voltage operating in this 
d-c. machine. The fundamental frequencies due to 
these causes are 30, 60 and 570 cycles. It willbe 
noted that the 30-cycle peak occurs only on the no-load 
record under which condition the average speed is 
practically 30 revolutions per second. Sixty cycles 
and a series of its harmonic overtones are seen to be 
present under both conditions of load. Under load 
the 60 cycles is augmented whereas its harmonics are 
reduced. No harmonic overtones of 30 cycles except 
such as might coincide with the harmonics of 60 cycles 
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are found in either case. This indicates the existence 
of independent causes of the 30 and 60 cycle frequencies, 
that the 30-cycle cause produces an almost sinusoidal 
voltage, and that the 60-cycle cause under no load 
produces an irregular wave which becomes smoother as 
the machine is loaded. 

The no-load record, Fig. 16, shows 570 cycles with no 
harmonics while the load record, Fig. 17, shows 570 
eycles with a complete series of harmonics. This 
indicates that at no load the cause of 570 cycles feeds a 
relatively smooth wave to the line while under load 
this cause feeds an irregular wave to the line. The fact 
that 1140 cycles is about as strong as the fundamental 
and that its harmonics are stronger than alternate ones 
which are overtones of 570 only, suggests the likelihood 
of a fourth cause having a frequency of 1140 cycles. 
Small irregularities at frequencies other than those 
already mentioned occur in the record. These are 
more prominent under load than at no load and indicate 
the presence of small, more or less irregular pulses, 
which increase with load. All of the above frequencies 
may be accounted for by a consideration of the con- 
struction and operating condition of the machine. 

The generator was driven by a single-phase, 4-pole, 
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60-cycle motor which may give rise to torque fluctua- 
tions once per revolution, or 30 times per second. 
Under no load this may produce considerable corre- 
sponding fluctuationsin speed while under load conditions 
the generator acts as a damper, eliminating these 
oscillations. 

The 60-cycle peak may be due to any one or some 
combination of a number of causes, e. g., eccentricity of 
generator armature, non-uniform winding, non-uniform 
thickness of mica separators in commutator, high mica 
between one or more pairs of segments, etc. The 
records show that for this particular machine in its 
present condition (new) at normal speed the 60-cycle 
voltage developed increases considerably with load 
indicating strongly that the cause is largely influenced 
by an JR drop somewhere in the machine. The 
most likely causes therefore appear to be commutator 
eccentricity, irregular spacing of the segments, or 
high mica. 

The peak at 570 cycles may be accounted for by 
cyclic variation of flux entering the armature core as the 
teeth pass the pole faces. At no load the speed is 
approximately 1800 r.p.m. The number of teeth 
being 19, it is obvious that there will be 570 fluctuations 
of air-gap reluctance per second. Under no-load 
conditions the record shows a comparatively pure wave 
form for this cause. This is to be expected because of 
the comparatively uniform distribution of flux under 
the pole faces at no load. As the machine is loaded, 
however, the field is distorted and shifted giving rise to 
an irregular wave form of voltage which is responsible 
for at least a part of the large harmonic content shown 
by the load record. 

The presence of 1140-cycle peak which is present only 
under the load condition may be due to the cyclic 
variation of voltage produced by the commutator bars 
leaving the brushes. Inasmuch as the speed is roughly 
about 29 revolutions per second the frequency with 
which bars leave brushes is about 1100 cycles. This 
frequency is present under the load condition only, thus 
indicating that it is due to an J R drop at the brush 
contacts or to an e.m.f. developed in the short- 
circuited coil with the brush off the magnetic neutral. 

The very small irregularities on the record shown 
particularly between peaks above 550 cycles on the 
load record are probably due to slight chattering of 
the brushes. 

It is of interest to note that the so-called frequency 
of commutation does not appear in either of the 
records. For this machine this frequency at no load is 
approximately 346 cycles per second. 

From these records it is possible to determine the 
r. m. s. value of the alternating voltage at any frequency 
of interest. This is computed from a knowledge of the 
circuit constants and analyzer impedance. We, thus 
obtain for the 550 cycle peak (Fig. 17), a value of 0.8 
volts and for the 60-cycle peak a value of 1.1 volts. 

In general the records taken by means of the analyzer 
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on this commutating machine, confirm quantitatively 
the well known fact that such machines may give rise 
to frequencies in the audible range. Consideration of 
the records indicates that these frequencies may be 
divided into two classes: First, those pertaining to 
and controlled by design, and second, those caused and 
controlled by the physical condition of the machine at 
any particular time. It is also interesting to note that 
the driving motor may produce an appreciable effect, 
particularly under the no-load condition. 


SUMMARY 


In the above paper there has been given a short 
statement of the theory and construction of an auto- 
matic, recording, electrical frequency analyzer, together 
with illustrations showing its use and limitations in 
various fields. 

This apparatus has been found very useful in the 
laboratory in the investigation of many different types 
of problems chiefly because of the speed with which 
records can be made and harmonic analyses obtained 
without computation. 

In conclusion the authors wish to express their 
appreciation to Mr. C. KE. Lane and Mr. C. E. Dean, of 
the Western Electric Company, Inc., for their assistance 
in the building of this machine and the preparation of 
this paper. 


Discussion 


H. Fletcher: I desire to emphasize the tremendous difference 
in the time required for obtaining analyses by means of this 
machine and by the method which has usually been employed 
in the past. After the electrical connections are made, all you 
have to do is to press a button and then after waiting five minutes 
you have a photographie record of the analysis, before you are 
ready for examination. This machine will do in two or three 
hours what previously required as much as two or three months’ 
work for obtaining the spectrum analyses of such sounds as 
the output of a horn or organ pipe. 

Since the development of the condenser transmitter, which 
has a practically uniform response with frequency, and of 
amplifiers, which have similar characteristics, it is now possible 
to use these new tools for picking up an acoustic wave and trans- 
forming it into electrical form without any appreciable dis- 
tortion. When it is thus transformed it can be sent through the 
analyzer and in five minutes’ time an analysis can be obtained 
which shows the frequency and magnitude of the components. 
You can readily see the tremendous advantage such a device 
will be in research work. 

For example, we were trying to find the essential physical 
thing that caused one to judge the pitch of a musical tone. 
It is well-known that practically every musical tone has a 
large number of components, the fundamental and a series of 
harmonies. We were very much surprised to find that the 
elimination of the lower frequency range, including the funda- 
mental and first few harmonies, did not change the pitch. For 
example, musical tones were observed, which had no component 
frequencies below 500 cycles per second, which still gave a 
pitch corresponding to a simple pure tone having a vibration 
frequency of 100 cycles per second. Naturally, when we first 
observed this phenomena, we were somewhat skeptical of the 
fact that these frequencies were actually eliminated. This 
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harmonie analyzer soon gave us convineing proof that they 
were absent. 

Another example will suffice to show the usefulness of this 
apparatus for acoustic work. In studying the acoustics of 
rooms, if one took a record of a sound wave under certain 
conditions, and then had to wait two or three weeks before 
obtaining an analysis of this wave before making any changes in 
the room, such as, moving some of the furniture, it is evident 
that the progress would be very slow. With this device one 
can get an acoustic picture of what is taking place in the room, 
move a desk, or something else which you are interested in, 
and then take another picture, etc., so that in a few days time 
you can accomplish what used to required months without such 
a device. 
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L. P. Ferris: This paper describes a device which may be 
very useful in making investigations of wave form of power 
machinery such as may be earried out by large manufacturers. 
Because of its weight and bulk, the instrument is not suitable 
for making investigations in the field but for permanent installa- 
tion in a large test room or laboratory, this would not be a 
serious drawback. Investigations are now being made of 
wave shape of power machinery involving the higher harmonics 
which are difficult to measure with the oscillograph. It is 
hoped, in these investigations, to obtain information looking 
toward the reduction of these harmonies because of their con- 
tribution to telephone interference. A device built along these 
lines may be of great assistance in these investigations, by 
disclosing quickly the magnitudes of the harmonies. 


The Multiple-Radial System of Cooling Large 
Turbo-Generators 
BY DONALD BRATT 


Formerly with Power Engineering Dept., Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


Review of the Subject.—The paper discusses the theoretical 
basts of a special turbo-generator ventilation system, in which the 
cooling air divides into several branches, and passes through the 
stator core radially in and out. 


An extended series of experiments on a full-size model, embody- 
ing this system, has lately been carried out by the Westinghouse 


Co. The tests are described in a paper by C. J. Fechheimer under 
the Title: ‘Experimental Study of Ventilation of Turbo- 
Alternators.” 


The fundamental questions in regard to the flow of air in any 
ventilation system are: 


1. How high pressure is required to force through a certain 
volume of air per unit time? 

2. How will the air distribute, axially and radially, in the 
different intake and discharge vents? 


8. What will be the ‘‘balanced state’ of flow, if several branches 


of air meet and divide in a tube, the intake and discharge taking 
place normal to the walls of the tube? 

These questions are given a thorough analysis, under certain 
simplifying assumptions, and it is shown that 

1. The total pressure required for a certain volume of air per 
unit time is expressible by means of hyperbolic and trigonometric 
cotangents of a certain argument, which contains the geometrical 
dimensions of the air-circuit. 

2. The air is distributed according to a simple hyperbolic or 
trigonometric sine-law. 

3. The “balanced state’ depends on the solution of a system 
of simultaneous transcendental equations. 

A method of solution is outlined, which is applicable for such 
cases where the arguments are small. In such cases the trans- 
cendental equations reduce to simple algebraic equations. 

A numerical example is finally worked out in order to show the 
application of the derived formulas. 


DESCRIPTION OF SYSTEM AND STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


IGURE 1 illustrates the radial system of ventilation 
F diagrammatically. 

The fans F F which areattached to therotor Rset 
up a static pressure in the end-bells HH. As a result 
the air, taken in by the fans at aa, is forced to flow 
through the system by way of 7 or g. g is the air gap, 
2 is a duct back of the core, leading to several intake 
sections J in the core, in which the air travels radially 


inwards, dividing in the gap and discharging over the 
sections D, which are in communication with the 
external atmosphere at b. 


The iron core is assembled as usual in packages, 
leaving equi-distant vents axially, in which the air 
alternatively enters and discharges. The arrows indi- 
cate the direction of flow. 

It is of great importance to know how much air will 
pass the total system at a given static pressure in the 
end-bells. 

Also, it is necessary to know how the velocity of the 
air is distributed, as this is of paramount importance 
relative to the temperature of the iron. 
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Any attempt to answer these questions exhaustively 
would necessarily present very great mathematical 
difficulties. This is particularly evident, as the air in 
the gap is partly carried along by the rotation of the 
rotor. It will first of all be necessary, therefore, to 
neglect the influence of this rotation, which means the 
same as to assume that the static pressure in the end- 
bells is furnished by separate external fans. It has 
been conclusively proved, by actual tests on a full- 
scale model, that the influence of the rotation on the 
total volume of air passing is small, and also that the 
rotation tends to equalize the velocity in the different 
vents axially. Thus, the temperature in the iron is 
probably more evenly distributed under running 
conditions due to the effect of the rotation, so that our 
assumption errs on “‘the safe side.” 

The fundamental law, governing the flow of an 
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incompressible fluid is the one first expressed by 
Bernoulli, stating, that the sum of static head, velocity 
head and losses, counted from some chosen origin 
and in the direction of the flow, remains constant. 
It follows from this, that for any particular circuit 
ox (Fig. 2) we can put the total pressure drop from 
o to x proportional to the mean air velocity-square at 
x: the constant of proportionality depending, of course, 
on x. 
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P = total pressure-drop from o to x 
p = static pressure at x 

v velocity at x 

y = density of fluid 

g = acceleration of gravity. 

then, at any point x we have 


2 


vy" z= 
1. p+ : + % (losses) = Const. 
g 0 
z v2 
2. P= losses =k x 
0 29 


The velocity » denotes the volume air per unit time 
divided by the cross-section at the particular point in 
question. Hence, no attention is paid to the fact, that 
the air velocity may vary across the section. 

The loss in total head is neglected. Hence, the 
Bernoulli equation may be written: 


2 
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This is necessary in order to obtain reasonably simple 
results. (Some additional remarks on this particular 
assumption will be found below). 

It is further necessary to assume that the air behaves 
like an incompressible fluid, that is, that the “principle 
of continuity” holds. 

This is comparatively justified, since the total 
atmospheric pressure is about 405 in. water, and the 
total pressure drop in a ventilation-system of this kind 
rarely would have to exceed 15in. water, or 3.7 per 
cent of the total pressure. 

The balanced state of flow in a multiple-circuit 
system will, for its solution, depend on the solution of 
the air distribution in every particular branch, each 
branch consisting of one intake and one discharge- 
length. It is, therefore, necessary to treat one such 
circuit for itself, assuming the intake- and discharge- 
lengths, etc., to be known, and then to apply the results 
to the multiple circuit. 

This involves the assumption, that there is, between 
any two air streams in the tube, a closed wall across the 
tube, against which wall there is, however, no resultant 
pressure from either side, since the flow is balanced. 

It is evident that such balanced points must exist 
in a multiple system, but it is difficult to say to what 
extent the conditions would change, (if they changed 
at all) if partition-walls were actually introduced. 

It is, finally, necessary to assume a constant. intake 
and discharge area per unit length of the gap axially, 
in order to apply the methods of calculus. This 
fictitious intake and discharge area per. unit length is 
taken equal to the total cross-section area of one vent- 
circle axially, at the minimum cross-section, divided 
by the length of one iron package + one radial vent- 
width axially. c 

The preliminary problem has now been reduced to 
that illustrated by Fig. 3. A tube of, say, circular 


p+ = CONS. 
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cross-section, closed at both ends, is to a certain length 
inserted in a pressure-chamber, while the rest of the 
tube protrudes into the surrounding atmosphere. 
The tube is perforated, giving a constant intake and 
discharge area per unit length of the tube. 

It is required to determine the total volume of air 
passing the tube at a given pressure in the chamber, 
also to determine the law for the air distribution 
axially. 


ASSUMPTIONS MADE TO SIMPLIFY PROBLEM 


It is, perhaps, profitable to summarize the assump- 
tions that have been discussed above. 

a. The effect of the rotation is neglected. 

b. The variation in air-velocity across the gap, or 
any other cross-section of the system, is neglected. 

c. The loss of head in the gap (or tube) is neglected. 

d. The air is incompressible. 

e. At any such point in the air gap, where one 
incoming stream of air divides, or two streams meet, 
a closed wall is assumed to exist. 

f. A uniform intake or discharge-area per unit 
length of gap axially is substituted for the actual, 
non-uniform area. . 


LIsT OF SYMBOLS (FIG. 3). 


x = axial coordinate of intake-belt 
y= * a “ discharge-belt 
p = static pressure in tube at x or y 
pb = axial air-velocity at x or y 
V = intake or discharge air-velocity at x or y 
a = uniform cross section area of tube 
s = uniform intake or discharge area per unit length! 
P =external pressure (in intake pressure-chamber) 
y = density of air 
g = acceleration of gravity 
P =p» 
cj; = intake-coefficient, defined by equation 5 = X 29 
v2 
cd =discharge- “ P/y = cae ry 


length of intake-belt 
“ discharge-belt 
1. The length-unit wil] henceforth be taken as one vent-pitch axially. 


Note: The constants c; and c, deserve special 
attention. The definition 
P—p V3 y? 
as , F. Ea Uw tear. g 
Y bE Baad SIG 


means, that the intake air-velocity V can be put 
proportional to the square-root of the drop in static 
pressure from the pressure-chamber to the air in the 
tube, and that the discharge air-velocity likewise can 
be put proportional to the square-root of the drop in 
static pressure from the tube to the atmosphere. 
The numerical value of c; and.cg can be determined 
from the dimensions of the vents in the teeth; the 
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method of calculation cannot, however, be discussed 
in this. paper. 


DERIVATION OF FORMULAS FOR INTAKE AND DISCHARGE 


a. Intake. Consider the flow along the axis of the 
tube! By virtue of the assumptions, we must have the 
sum of the static head and the velocity head constant 
at all positions: 

kg 
+ Ley = const. 


p/y (1) 


But from definition of c, we have 


esas ® = 61 X a (2) 
‘tT 29 
So that 
Pay apy Ue Pe 
Substitute in equation (1), we get 
AA y 
Pix —¢;X on Finskig = const. 
and by differentiation 
dv dV 
Farce ea V ree 0 (3) 


(observing that P/y and 2g are constants.) 

In addition to equation (3) we have the obvious 
condition that the increase in axial velocity over the 
infinitesimal length dz shall correspond to the air 
taken in over d x (principle of continuity.) 


edo0=sVdadr 


V fl, 4 
or = a/s X (4) 


Hence, by differentiation of (4) 


dV d? v 
He iain 
Substitute this expression in (3) then 
dv dv adv de. ‘elt 
oe Bae c:a/8 7 a/s Di ; or, simpler 
dv 3 
nan eae G,. <9. = 0 (5) 


au, s 
This equation is linear in v and amet it has “constant 


coefficients,’”’ and its solution is well-known to be: 
Sx Sx 


ave; lates 
f= A'e  °+Be ~ 


A and B are the two integration 
determined. 


(6) 
constants to be 
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Initial conditions: 
for z= 0" put v = U% 
“zx=L; wehavev = 0 
Thus : 
to = A + B 
Sti _ SL 
0 =Ac**+Be°" 
Ski = Sti 
B=%m—A;0= Ao ae (v— A)e sks 
Sis Sls SEW 
Aber 0y oe aridiy Coe ae) 
SE SEL. SLi 
B ae (vo a i ( avg e a de) 
Substituting in (6) thus 
_S(Li =*) 
@ ave 
v =—% Xs _ SLi + Vo 
Cave — @ ave; 
S(Ly —x) 
e avg 
oe SLs aT, 
Cave — @ ave 
which can also be written 
: ( s (L; = x) ) 
sinh \ ~ pyre 
v =X aL. (7) 
ion (oe) 
By aid of (4) then, after differentiation of (7) 
cosh (each (Li fia 
= a VC: : 
V = w/v; X wii. (8) 
sinh ( a Ce, ) 
and for the static pressure, by aid of (2) 
cosh ( 8 (Li ~ &) ) 
Vo? a Ve; 
Dime ere Ay (9) 


sinh? ( por) 


b. Discharge. For the axis of the tube we have again: 


v . 
PD] Cries const. (equation 1) 


and by definition of ca 
V2 


p/Y =¢aX on (10) 
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Substituting, then 
y? vy 
CaX Qe. - 2g. = const. 
By differentiation 
eee 11) 
d y + ae d y = ( / 


In this case the axial velocity decreases as y increases, 
hence (compare 4). 


adv=—sVdy 


Things ix 12 
or Saath ra d y ( ) 
By differentiation of (12) 
dV ad?» es 
ee AF (13) 


Substitute in (11) then 


(—0G5 ) (wtp) tray 9 
Ca Feiss al a oa tade 


or, simpler (compare (5) 


d* 3? eye “ 
dy Cee a (14) 
The solution of (14) is well-known to be: 
» = Asin ( =) + Beos(—* ) (15) 
a Ca avCa 
Initial conditions: 
fory = 0 put Y = % 
“ y = Lawehavev = 0 
Substitute in (15); then 
L SL 
m» = B;0 = Asin( < ) + Beos( 2) 
aV/Ci aV/Cx4 
cos ( 8 La ) 
a+ /e 
A =—% aon ;B = % 
sin ( aM | 
Then (15) becomes 
cos ( sla ) x sin ( sv_) 
a /Ca a V/Ca 
Pi itahe PS 8 La 
sin ( a rare) 
y 
+9 cos ( = ) 
. Vea 
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or, simpier 
sin ( s (La— 4) ) 
a Vea 
¢ = mgt ry (16) 
sin ( a ats ) 
and, by aid of (12) 
Eo ( s (La — 9) ) 
V Sax a (17) 
(Hz) 
sin — 
a/Ca 
Finally, by aid of (10) 
8 (La= y) 
V0? cost ( avVCa ) 
Dy ee (18) 


If v) is the same both for intake and discharge and p 
has the same value at x = 0 and y = 0; which is, 
physically necessary, we may equate (9) and (18) 
atz = y = 0. 

thus 


L 
iva ot? ( i ) 


Le oe 
)] 


) -+ cot? ( 
(19) 


Equation (19) determines 2, when P, L; and La are 
known. 

Note. The appearance of trigonometric functions 
in the formulas for the discharge deserves special 
attention. 

We must have V Rostine for y = 0 (meaning dis- 
charge) hence it is necessary that (s La) : (a —/ca) 
S$ 7/2. 


; s Li; 
id x g Cz ae: 


or 


— 00" ' 
P= ys oy [ cothe ( 


sL; S La 
a Ve: aca 


The special case when 7/2 is particularly 


sL 
aver 


interesting. Then 


ye V = 0o/Vea sin ( 


Bq 08 ( 


hence for y = 0 we have V = 0; 


v,= ny cos ( — 


Sal aoe) 


Dural peers 
p=8 


“ y= La“ « 


mE Od 
V = %/VCa; Pp = Y. 24 
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If, therefore, — > 71/2 we will get V =0; 
avVCa 
p = 0 for y = 0 and V will remain = 0 until such a 
y’ has been reached, that 
[s Ga— y') 1]: (@ Vea) = 1/2 

From now on the static pressure starts to increase 
and the discharge begins. 

It is evident, that the idea of a discharge-tube, where 
no air escapes except over a certain length adjacent 
to the closed end of the tube, must be in conflict with 


reality. This is, however, a direct consequence of the 
assumption that there are no losses of total head in the 
tube. To overcome such losses a static pressure would 
always be necessary, resulting in a drop in static head 
from the tube to the atmosphere, 7. e., a discharge 
would always take place. 

A good mechanical analogy is represented by a weight 
which is pushed over a rough table. The friction 
makes it necessary to apply a certain force behind the 
weight, which force would then correspond to the 
static pressure. If friction was eliminated, the pushing 
foree would drop to zero, and the work represented by 
the uniform motion of the weight would just equal 
the work spent to establish the motion, or the work 
necessary to stop it. 

The fundamental equation (1) would strictly have 
to be written: 


p/¥i +: * a + .3 (losses) = const. 
29 0 


Assuming the losses to be proportional to the square 


of the axial velocity v and also, for a small length, 
proportional to that length, we would have 


z x 2 
> (losses) = f X Siam ast 
0 0 g 
where f is a friction coefficient, so that 
Thad ae Se ah ee ee 
29 6 29 


This equation is evidently much more complicated 
than (1) and it involves an assumption, which is 
quite arbitrary, as the law for the losses is not known. 


It is, therefore, necessary to neglect the losses, that: 


is, to put 


x »? 
fx J eas 
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in order to obtain simple results. To correct the error 
resulting from this approximation, it would be necessary 
to augment the values of c; and cz. These corrections 
could only be obtained from experiments. 


SUMMARY OF FORMULAS 


Intake: Discharge: 
v = 2% Vv = Vo 
- s (Li x) < s (La = y) 
sinh ( Hew 5 ) sin ( wre 
sinh ( she sin ( $ La 
a/c; aV/Ca 
V = 0o/ Ver V = /Vea 
s (Li — &) s (La— y) 
2 oR Crete Wee ) co ( 0 me vat 
sinh ( : at ) sin ( i! uy ) 
ave; avVCa 
2 Ve2 
p = P— 9 ge Piet og 
eet (L; — 2) ts s (La Ts Y) 
cosh? awe, : cos ( Geter ) 
i Be ke sint (= ) 
sinh- a/c aVWCa 


mT cotht ( eee ) + cot? ( tt 


CONDITIONS FOR BALANCE IN ONE INTAKE AND 
ONE DISCHARGE 
If air is taken in over a total length L in a tube 
similar to the above (Fig. 5) and the discharge condi- 


4 > 


Die eee ee aes oN 
og aaa a 


ErG.5 


Note: The quantities y ¢ and \ are here shown as lengths, but are 
really dimensionless quantities. This is done to show their relation to the 
actual lengths Ly Li, ete. 


tions at A and B are different, for instance so that the 
discharging ends of the tube are different in length, 
the question arises: How will the air subdivide be- 
tween the two halves or, in other words, where is the 
axial air velocity,= 0 in the tube? 
Notations: 
P = total pressure drop 
v; 0. = maximum axial air velocities 


L = total intake-length axially 
L, L» = intake lengths corresponding to », and v2 
L’ L” = discharge “ € SF 
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Other notations as before. 

Consider two separate systems, and a closed wall at 
v = 0 in the intake chamber. 

The analytical expression for balance at C is the 
identity of V at x = L, and x = LI» (counted from the 
left and from the right). 

By use of equation (8) thus: 


0,/Ve: x _ = V2/V/ es 
sinh ( ds ) 
NVA 
1 
x ° s Le ‘ 
sinh ( es ) 
VAC 
which immediately gives 
: sly 
sinh ( PL ) 
Be ote ee sL 
sinh ( ae ) 
a Cs 


Further, from equation (19) applied to the left and 
to the right 


P= Fa- [ cot ( SF) Foe yeu 
pa e [oom (sie tenga) | 


Remembering L; + L, = L; we get for L, the equation 
s (L — I) 


Apirr ) + cot? ( 
coth? ie, oe ae teas =) + cot? ( 


a Va ) 

s L’ 

a /Ca ) 
sinh? ( Sew ) 


coth? ( 


which must be solved by some cut-and-trial method. 


Discussion. For reasons of symmetry we get, when 
LESTE 0 phat SN Oe Oy eae We Ae Be Assume L’ = 0; then 
s L’ 
cot ( — ) == Sieg 
a~VJ/Ca 
and we must have 
sinh ( 4) orl, =0 
a C; 


Similarly, when L” = 0 we must have L. =0 so 
that, when for instance L’ decreases from L’ = L’” 
to L’ = 0, the balance point C will move from L; 
= 1/2L towards L; = 0, and vice versa. 
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GENERAL MULTIPLE CIRCUIT; STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


The general problem represented by a multiple- 
radial system of ventilation is illustrated by Fig. 5. 

This is merely an extension of the case treated above, 
when there are several air-branches in the tube, and 
hence several balance-points. 

It is required to find the location of the balance- 
points. When these are known, the formulas for 
distribution of velocity are immediately applicable, 
and the total volume of air passing the system per 
unit time can be found. 

It must be noted, that a solution of this problem 
can only be found by some cut-and-trial method, like 
in all cases, where transcendental functions of the 
unknown occur. Nevertheless, by simplifications, a 
sufficiently accurate solution can be obtained, as will 
be shown below, for certain cases. 


LIsT OF ADDITIONAL NECESSARY SYMBOLS 


0/2 is a fictitious length, corresponding to the drop 
in pressure, when the air enters from the End-Bell 
into the gap. (See Numerical Example below). 


L,L,...L, are given lengths 

| 
5 P=1.0" Water | 
3 
Ca TILiliii iii otal ih bi alah 
& wiks aw (A) LP) (Yo (¥%,) ——> Bs 
a Bs Bos as | 

Fic. 6 


Note: In regard to the quantities g and ¢, see note, Fig. 5. 


s Ln s Ly 
hal ae ee Nes 
20 VC; a VWCa 
are thus known, dimension-less quantities. 
P = pressure in intake-chambers 
B;, (4:41 = balance-points, defined by v = 0 
012. . . UV, = Maximum air velocities axially 
Yo G1. . - Wn-1 Gn = unknown dimensionless quan- 
tities, determining the location of the balance-points, 
so that Wo = do/23 Yi + Wi = A, ete. 
Other notations as before. 


$L, 
2a Ve; 


aeiflex 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NECESSARY EQUATIONS TO 
SOLVE GENERAL PROBLEM 


With above notations, using equations (8) and (17) 
as analytical expressions for balance, and equation 
(19) for the total pressure-drop to atmosphere, we get: 


= ef 
01/V Ca - Peery P =—5— (coth? yo 
I + cot? ¢:) 
= Ve/VCq - ts 
ww v2? 
02/V/¢; . Py aie P= ¥ % (coth? pg. 
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Cy 1 + cot? 1) 
= 03/V/C; . Ly aah 
— Y 0,2 
Uni Veg | LG ie | ae P= 2g (coth? ¢,, 
. 5 1 ; “+ cot? Wer) 
Tagen MONEE 


[= (n— 1) equations] [= n equations] 


Further yo = Yo/2, 1 + Wi = At, G2 + wo= De | 
Gn = A,/2[= (n + 1) equations] 
Unknowns are 

— Wo V1 

Gi V1 Ve 

P2 v2 V3 

Pn-1 Wn-1 

gn, — [= 27] m[= n] 


There are 3 n unknowns, and (n— 1) + »+ (n + 1) 
= 3 n equations. 
The problem ‘is thus fully determined. 


APPROXIMATE TREATMENT AND SOLUTION 


If Ao/2 Ai An. . . An/2 are small enough, we can put 
sing = ¢; sinh g = g; also, therefore, cos ¢ = 1; 
cosh g = 1 and the equations above will be consider- 
ably simplified. 


tal Gti ahhdeig pet ae + 8 
= V/V Ca 3 /W ae 29 or Wet 
02/Ve; . 1/¢2 2 2 2 
bs Y V2 G2 + Wi 
= V3/V/C; : 1/2 P&= 29 pe ve 
en ey 
= Ua/V/eq - UfPa-1 P= POY ap ae 
Yo = Ao/2 gYitwy= Mi Go + v2 = dre. a 
Pr = dn/2 
Solution: 
Remove all the quantities v! 
This gives, after some transformation 
$i/Wo = Vi/G2 Put Yo = Ao/2 
P2/v1 = 2/3 Wy = =A1- $1 
Yo = Ne — Po 
Pn-1/Wn-2 = Wat] On Yn-1 = Nn-1— Pn-1 
Pa = Anil 
then 
21 bs Mi ¢1 2 = Az— G2 | 
No *Y 2 : MM Y1 3 : 
3 A3 — Y3 
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Pn-1 af ru (An-1 ree Pn-1) 
An-2 a Pn-2 ° An 


This is a system of (n— 1) equations necessary and 
sufficient to determine the (n — 1) unknown quantities 
Pi G2... On-1 

A numerical example will be treated subsequently. 


NUMERICAL EXAMPLE 


Fig. 6 illustrates diagrammatically the arrangement 
of a ventilation-system in a large turbo-generator. 

C— L is the center-line axially, which constitutes 
a line of symmetry, so that the calculation only has to 
be carried through for one half of the core. 

E is the end-bell: G is the gap. R is the rotor 
surface. 

The notations will be the same as used in 10. There 
are 84 vents axially, arranged so, that 


L, = 18 vents discharge 
Fig 16,5 > antake 
L; =16 “ discharge 
Tf = 16 te“) mtake 
D> =18 “ discharge 


Hence the calculation is performed for 


L, = 18 vents discharge 
fe=16— - smtake 
L;"= “8* >“ discharge 


1/2 Ly is a fictitious intake-length corresponding to 
the drop in pressure when the air enters the gap from 
the end-bell. 

The value of 1/2 L, will be determined below from 
the assumption, that the entrance-drop amounts to 
20 per cent of the velocity-head in the gap. This 
value is found to be a good average for an ordinary- 
shaped entrance. 

a. Value of the constants. 

From the dimensions of the machine is directly 
calculated: 

a = 2.1 ft.2 cross-section of gap, including the sunk 
parts of the slots. 

s = 0.2 ft.2 per vent-circle, taken at the minimum cross- 
section of the tooth-vent. 

c; = 1.30 and cz = 1.07 are values calculated from 
the shape of the slots and the teeth, number of teeth 
and shape of vent-fingers. The details of this cal- 
culation cannot be given in this paper. 

It must be noted, that cz and c; include a correction 
for the loss in total head’ which at the present time 
must be considered as uncertain. This example is, 
therefore, of value only as far as it illustrates the 
application of the derived formulas. 

b. Value of the arguments. 


From definiti Re ee i gs. 

om dennition we ge i= 21 VJ/1.07 = , M 
0.2 x 16 0.2x8 
aa /1.30 a/ 2.14+/1.07 


) = Y Ve 
a /¢e; 29 


The pressure (P — p) has partly been converted into the 


y1 
29 coth? (Ao/2) 


9 
Vo- 


= s and partly been destroyed by the 


velocity-head 


resistance at the gap-entrance, which is put equal to 


3 
Ors 


24 hence we can also put 


20 per cent of 


Y Do? Y 00 Y_. 00° 
P-—-p= 24 + 0.2 29 =i12 24 
and get for \,/2 the equation 
Y %0 Y 0 
2 ne 2 (i, /2) : 
: 29 29 coth (Xo 2) ; 
or coth? (Ag/2) = 122 
giving A\,/2 = 1753 


This would correspond to a fictitious number of 
intake-vents L; where 
0.2L; 


= = 1.53 or ———=—-_ = 1.58 
‘C, 2.1 /1.30 


so that L; = 18.3 vents. 
ce. Equations for the balance-points. 

The simplified equations determining the balance- 
points can now immediately be written up, mz. 


ieee 1.58 (1.65 — ¢;) 
¢1/1.53 =) ee a = 
P2 : G1 
go _——«1.B4—g, | 1.58 (1.65- g) 
LG of ok Das eae al 
1.58 (1.65— 
1.34 — a Ta at 
G1 
0.735 


0.735 K 1.538 = 1.34 ¢,— 1.53 k 1.65 + 1.53 ¢, 
Gi = 3.65/2.87 = 1.27; hence g. = 0.458 
To find the number of vents axially corresponding to 
¢: and ¢2 we have 


8 Lz 0.2 La 
Pi = —| or 1% — whi 1 = 
a+ /Ca 2.1 +/1.07 
Lz = 138.8 vents 
sL; 0.2L; 
a Ve; 2.1 +/1.30 
L; = 5.49 vents 


Note. It is immediately apparent, that the approxi- 
mate method of solution is not applicable in this case, 
as for instance ¢; comes out yg, = 1.27. 

This is far in excess of the limit, inside which it is 
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‘start at the C — L and to make some first assumption, 
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admissible to put sing =. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to apply the original formulas and to find a 
solution by cut-and-trial. 
d. Application of original formulas. 

The equations determining the balanced condition 
are 


V1 Vo 


ef 
Sitka: gage P= oq" vy? (coth? po 
+ cot? ¢1) 
Vo V3 v ; 
sinh ¢» ~ sinh te 12 Herd De v2 (coth? 
+ cot? 1) 
As 
P= vies v3? (coth? po 
+ cot? ¢3) 
0.2x 18 coth? yw) = coth? d,/2 
a = 1.20 (as before 
ap Uehtrsidicghs owe: ( ) 
= 65; 
sy. Ee SORE RR RRR EAS Ee 
2 eS 21x /1.30. Ca 21x VLOT 
= 1.33; = 0.137 


The most straight forward method of solution is that 
It is, then, best to 


say that 
1. { g» corresponds to 5 vents axially 
Yr : “ “« 11 “ “ 
C2 sy 
Thus 2 = ——_—_>— = 0.418 
oieag es 
y. = 1.33 — 0.418 — 0.922 
4030 
and V3 


~ s/eoth? (0.922) +’ cot? 0.737 
= 2280 ft./min. [When P is expressed in inches of 


water and V in feet per minute, the air taken at a 
density of 0.074 lb./cu. ft. 4030 ./P is the value of the 
constant; it is further assumed here, that P = 1.”0 


water. | 
? sinh ¢» 5586 sinh 0.418 
Brot Us X Tinh ya“ ** “sinh O02 
= 925 ft./min. 
(4030/2)? = (4080/925)2 = coth? 0.418 + cot? y, 
¥1.= 0.275 
¢, = 1.65 — 0.275 = 1.375 
sin ¢; sin 1.3875 
M1 37% X Vimy, — 980.276 
= 3340 ft./min. 
Finally 


(4030/01)? = (4030/3340)? = coth? yo. + cot? 1.375; 


giving the first result coth? y) = 1.41. 
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If assumption 1 had been correct, the final result 


would have been coth? y) = 1.20. 
It is therefore necessary to put 


7a arena 


ae Hate 


o= mane Corresponding to Coth *%, = 1.20 


ECE 


— 


8 


4000 2,00 


8 


Sv (FEET PER MINUTE AT P= 1.0 WATER) 


3 
& 


Dy D2 vp) Dv) %3 be 2 $1 g1 coth? yo 
3340 925 2280 5545 0.735 0.921 0.418 0.275 1.375 1.41 
3340 751 2330 6421 0.737 0.996 0.334 0.225 1.425 1.43 
3620 463 2400 6483 0.737 1.085 0.251 .0.129 1.521 1.11 
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2. { @2 corresponds to 4 vents axially 
{ Wo “ “ 12 “ “ 
a Po “ “ 3 « “ 
{ Yo “ “ 13 “ “ 
The calculation is exactly the same as before, and the 
results are given in the table below, also plotted in 
Fig. T. 

The solution is given on Fig. 7 and corresponds to 
coth? yo = 1.20. 

It is interesting to note, that (v, + 7. + v3) has a 
maximum for the balanced condition. This means, of 
course, nothing else than that the balanced condition 
is stable. 


Discussion 


The v-values are those corresponding to P = 1.’0 
water, and must be multiplied by ./P for any other 
value of P. 


The g- and y-values, 2. e., the balanced condition, 
is, of course, independent of P. 


It has already been mentioned, that the approxi- 
mate method fails, in a case like this, to give the solu- 
tion with any reasonable degree of accuracy. This 
might have been anticipated from the low resistance 
at the extreme end (coth? yo = 1.20) resulting in a 
high value of ¢. 


Discussion 


-For discussion of this paper see page 498. 
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Review of the Subject.—When designing a large steam- 
turbine-driven alternator the volume of air per minute needed to 
cool the machine is easily calculated if the losses are known, and the 
allowable air temperature rise is assumed. With data hitherto 
available it has not been possible to estimate the pressure needed 
to drive the air through the various paths, nor to predict the distribu- 
tion of air in the machine. The problem is too complicated to admit 
of an analytical solution, and even an experimental investigation 
becomes involved. 

In general, a complete machine is not suitable for an experimental 
study of air flow, as changes in the series or parallel paths, the 
introduction of restrictions, etc., can be made only with difficulty, 
delays and expense. Accordingly, two models, to imitate two 
radial systems of ventilation, were built. Since ventilation, as 
such, was to be investigated, no electrical nor magnetic losses were 
introduced. The stator cores were made of wood, with suitable 
vent fingers of steel, and with blocks of wood to imitate coils in the 
slots. The rotor was the same for both models, and was made of 
steel, ventilated as in a usual machine, but with wood in the slots 
to imitate coils. Its diameter was such as to give the peripheral 
speed adopted in the largest turbo alternators; its length was about 
half of the probable largest rotor of that diameter. An external 
blower was used chiefly because then the delivered pressure could 
be independent of the rotor speed. The flow of air in any circuit, 
such as the flow through the rotor vents, was controlled independent 
of the flow in any other circuit. Individual radial vents could be 
closed, etc. Several sizes of air gap were tried. Thus, the in- 
fluence of the flow as affected by having any path open or closed, 
or in combination was studied. 

The pressure readings were taken by means of an ordinary 
open-end tube placed in a region of very low velocity, so that the 
influence of velocity head would be negligible. The total volume 
was measured by means of an electric thermal meter, with thermo- 
couples for measuring the air temperature rise, instead of the 
frequently used resistance exploring coils. The distribution of 
volumes at discharge from the vents was measured by means of a 
rotating vane anemometer, a special funnel being used, one end of 
which was inserted between adjacent vent fingers which were ex- 
tended to the back of the wooden stator core. 

Two systems of ventilation were studied. In both, some of 
the air enters the air gap directly from the end bell; in both, some 
of the air passes from the end bell through suitable channels at 
the rear of the core to selected vent ducts, then passes radially 
inward through those ducts to the air gap, then turns through a 
right angle, passing through the air gap, and finally turns another 
right angle and is discharged radially through other vent ducts. 
This air may be constrained to pass circumferentially or radially 
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| Pee purposes of this paper are twofold: To offer 
suggestions to others who may be struggling to 

find a means for solving some intricate heat prob- 
lem, and to present to them in part the results of a cer- 
tain investigation. It is recognized that the work isfar 
from being complete; that only two of many types of 
ventilation were studied. As in any research problem, 
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through the air gap. The mechanical construction for the two are 
necessarily considerably different in the arrangement of connections 
with inlet and outlet vent. In the first model the air moved cir- 
cumferentially, and in the second it flowed axially through the air 
gap (Figs. 2 and 3 respectively). 

The rotor diameter was 26 inches, the maximum rev. per min. 
3600, corresponding to 24,500 ft. per min. In both models 
54 slots were used. In Model 1 wedges were present in the vent 
ducts, whereas they were omitted in Model 2. In Model 1 the 
upper half was provided with two fingers per tooth, but in the 
lower, only one finger per tooth was employed. In Model 2 only 
one finger per tooth was used. For an understanding of the con- 
struction, Figs. 4, 5 and 9 should be referred to for Model 1 and Figs. 
10, 12, 18, 14 and 18 for Model 2. 

To further assist in quantitative analyses, models of tooth and 
vent sections were built with one, two and no fingers, with and with- 
out notches. Air was caused to flow through these small models in 
both directions and at various velocities, and the pressure drops 
were measured. 

Only a few of the tests are published herewith. The study 
is not complete, and the paper would be entirely too long if all the 
tests were included. A few conclusions are: 

In Model 1 (for circumferential gap flow): 

1. At normal speed the circumferential distribution of volumes 
is substantially uniform near the end bell, but departs from unt- 
formity as the distance from the end bell increases, the non-uni- 
formity reaching a maximum a little before the extremity. 

2. The departure from uniformity is due principally to the 
influence of rotation, and may cause the velocities in some vents 
to be quite low. Considerable differences in temperature may be 
due to such non-uniformity. 

3. The non-uniformity causes the total volumes to be appreciably 
less at normal speed than at standstill, for a given pressure in the 
end bell. 

In Model 2, (for axial gap flow), a few conclusions are: 

1. The distribution circumferentially is uniform .at a gwen 
position axially. The axial distribution is not uniform, being 
approximately sinusoidal at the discharge. By suitable selection 
of groups of vents, or other means, the distribution of volumes may 
be made nearly uniform. . 

2. The distribution is affected but Little by rotation. 

3. The proportions may be such that-nearly uniform tempera- 
tures may be obtained. 

4. The volumes are nearly unaffected by rotation. 

A mathematical treatment is contained in a companion paper 
by Mr. Donald Bratt. 


many new avenues open as work proceeds, so has it 
been in this case. The studies of the data obtained so 
far are still under way, and the experimental work for 
the second scheme of ventilation, being conducted in a 
different manner from that published herewith, is not 
finished. In this new work, we hope to determine loss 
coefficients which we cannot obtain with sufficient 
accuracy from the data on the turbo models. 


During the investigation, the author was assisted 
by Mr. Donald Bratt, who is contributing a companion, — 
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mathematical paper to the Institute. The author 
acknowledges valuable suggestions from him and from 
a number of co-workers in the Westinghouse Company. 

When an attempt is made to analyze the data 
from temperature tests on electrical machinery one 
finds the task fraught with many difficulties. En- 
tirely aside from the question of inconsistencies in 
test data, an accurate determination of the quantitative 
relationships of the three contributory factors is well- 
nigh impossible. These factors are: 

(a) The generation of heat by losses; 

(b) The internal flow of heat by thermal conduction; 

(c) The dissipation of heat, chiefly by forced con- 

vection, and, to a more limited extent, by 
free convection and radiation. 

In perhaps no machine is the prediction of tempera- 
tures more vital than in the large steam-turbine-driven 
alternator. Leaving out certain quantities which are 
fairly well fixed by the materials employed, as we have 
them at present, temperature is the principal limitation 
which confronts the designer. 

Regarding the first factor, assume that available 
data on the rate of generation of heat by losses are 
sufficiently well known to enable the designer to 
predict them. 

Consider, then, the second factor, the internal flow 
of heat. In the large turbo alternator, the stator coils 
are so long that the heat generated near the middle of 
the machine by /?R and eddy currents in the copper 
can not flow longitudinally to the ends to be picked up 
there by moving currents of air.! Consequently, as 
regards the copper, that part of the problem is 
simplified, as only the transverse flow of heat by 
conduction through the insulation need be considered. 

In most large modern steam-turbine-driven alter- 
nators, the stator slots are very deep, and the losses in 
the embedded copper and deep teeth are high. If all 
that generated heat must flow radially through—say 
half the depth of the teeth, the temperature drop 


radially is large, even when account is taken of the 


comparatively high thermal conductivity of the steel 
in the plane of the sheet. On the other hand, if the 
laminations are arranged in thin packages, with that 
generated heat flowing in a direction normal to the 
planes of the laminations, the average temperature of 
the package is only a few degrees higher than at the 
ends, even though the coefficient of thermal con- 
ductivity is comparatively low. Furthermore, the 
excellent conductivity of the embedded copper secures 
practically uniform copper temperature throughout 
that short length. Therefore, with that construction, 
the thermal drop in the laminations is not an important 
part of the temperature problem. The only important 
role played by thermal conductivity is concerned with 

1. The influence of the longitudinal flow of heat may be 


computed by formulas in paper ‘Longitudinal and Transverse 
Heat Flow in Slot-wound Armature Coils,” A. I. E. E., 1921, 


page 589. 
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the transverse flow of heat through the insulation 
around the coil. The drop in temperature due to that 
flow can readily be computed, provided the losses and 
coefficient of thermal conductivity are known. 

This, then, brings us to the third factor, viz., the 
dissipation of heat. In the turbo alternator, practically 
all the heat is carried away by forced convection, 
generally known as ventilation. That is the most 
vital and difficult factor, about which far too little is 
known. It, in turn, may be broken into five parts: 
(a) the volume of air needed for cooling: (b) the rate 
at which the heat is “‘picked up” from the heated 
surfaces; (c) the pressure needed to drive the needed 
volume through the various passages; (d) the dis- 
tribution of air volumes; and (e) the pressure, delivered 
by the fan. 

(a) The volume of air is very readily calculated from 
the known losses and permissible air temperature rise; 
(b) Various data have been published on the rate at 
which heat is picked up by moving air streams. These 
data are not always consistent; however, with the 
high velocities generally used in large modern turbo 
alternators, the drop in temperature from the iron tothe 
air is usually not large, although it is not negligible. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to treat that phase 
of the subject, and it is to be hoped that more consistent 
data will be forthcoming. A great deal of work has 
been done, and more is under way. (c) and (d) of 
this paper and a companion paper by Mr. Donald 
Bratt deal with the pressures required to drive a given 
volume of air through the vent passages, and the 
distribution of volumes. (e) A paper on ‘‘Centrifugal 
Fans for Electrical Machinery” will appear in an early 
issue of the A. S. M. E. Journal. 

Bearing in mind that this paper is concerned only 
with the air pressures required for given volumes, and 
the distribution of volumes in a turbo alternator, we 
shall return to the consideration of. the machine in 
which the stator core is built of thin packages of 
laminations. With this construction, the laminations 
at the ends of a package must be kept cool throughout 
their depth radially by moving air streams. This, in 
turn, implies radial flow of air. 

Perhaps the simplest radial duct system of venti- 
lation of turbo alternators is the one in which all the 
cooling air passes direct from the end bells into the two 
ends of the air gap. Then the air flows axially and 
passes outward through radial vent ducts, distributed 
in the stator core. With internal fans, either the 
propeller or centrifugal type may be used to generate 
the necessary air pressure. The system is illustrated 
schematically in Fig. 1. This system has been used 
successfully for many years and is used today for certain 
sizes and types of design. In some of the large turbos, 
particularly for 60 cycles, of proportions that are con- 
sidered normal at the present time, it becomes difficult 
to cause enough cooling air to flow through the two 
paths in the air gap. The air-gap size should be based 
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upon the armature ampere-turns, and then it is too 
small to transmit the volume of air unless the velocities 
(and therefore the pressures) become prohibitively 
high, or unless the air temperature rises in excess of 
that which is considered good practise. The solution 
then lies in providing additional paths. 

If cooling air is admitted at both ends of the air gap, 
and additional intakes are to be provided, and the air 
is to pass radially throughout the depth of the vent 
duct, then the only feasible way for that air to enter is 
through selected vent ducts at the back of the core. 
The air then passes radially inward to the air gap, 
then turns through 90 degrees, then passes through the 
gap, and finally turns again through a right angle, 
flowing radially outward through other vent ducts. 
Although all the cooling air provided for the stator 
must, as before, pass through the air gap, the number 
of paths in parallel may be so chosen as to avoid 


prohibitively high air-gap velocities, and a desirable 
number and size of vents may also be selected. The 
static pressure needed may be provided by centrifugal 
fans at the ends of the rotor, which must generate 
sufficient pressure to overcome the resistance of the 
combined series and parallel paths in the air circuit. 

The air which flows from the back of the core radially 
inward may be constrained to pass circumferentially or 
axially through the air gap. The mechanical con- 
struction is necessarily considerably different in the 
arrangement of connecting with the inlet and outlet 
vents for these two directions of flow in the gap. 
Diagramatically, these two types of “‘multiple path 
radial ventilation” are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. In 
either, the number of intake or outlet belts? is dependent 
upon (1) the ratio of the gap cross-section to the vent 


2. A belt refers to a group of vents fed in parallel from the 
same duct. 
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duct section per unit length circumferentially or axially; 
(2) the total volume of air, (3) the air velocities chosen 
by the designer; and (4) mechanical considerations. 

In either of these multiple radial systems, the flow 
is very complicated. A solution was impossible with 
the knowledge of the subject possessed at the outset of 
the investigation. Yet, in order to design large gener- 


a 
N A 


ators intelligently, it is important to predetermine 
what the quantitative relations are within a reasonable 
percentage of error. 

Accordingly, it was decided in the early part of 
1920 to build two models to imitate both systems. 
Since ventilation, as such, was to be investigated, no 
electrical nor magnetic losses were to be introduced. 
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The peripheral velocity of the rotating element should 
be not less than that of a large generator. The con- 
struction of the rotor was to be similar, in so far as 
ventilation was concerned, to that of the largest 
generators. The length should correspond to about 
half the length of the probable longest rotor in a 
machine having the same diameter as the rotor of the 
model; (half the length, because it was considered 
desirable to imitate only one-half the machine longi- 
tudinally, as the other half would be the duplicate in 
inverse order). The packages of laminations in the 
stator were to be imitated by rings of hard wood into 
which slots of standard sizes were to be cut; between 
adjacent wooden rings standard vent spacers were to 
be placed; wood could be used to imitate the coils at 
the vents, etc. An external blower was to be used, 
chiefly because the delivered air pressure would be 
independent of the rotational speed, but also because 
the static pressure could be measured in a quiet zone 
where the velocity head was of negligible influence. 
The whole was to be so made that a maximum of flex- 
ibility was to be obtained. Thus, the use of wood in 
the stator permitted of rapid and inexpensive alter- 
ations; steel rings placed over the entrances to the 
longitudinal vents in the rotor would stop the supply of 
air, as desired; the entrance to the air gap could be 
closed by means of a suitable angle ring; the entrances 
to the stator could be open or closed; several sizes of 
air gaps were to be used; various restrictions in the 
air circuit were to be introduced, etc. Thereby, data 
on the flow in any individual air circuit, such as the 
stator, the rotor, or the air gap, etc., or a com- 
bination, at various air pressures and at various 
rotational speeds, could be obtained and the results 
studied. 


DUcTS, QUANTITIES MEASURED, ETC. 


Before going further into the construction of the 
two models, and the tests made on them, auxiliary 
apparatus and instruments will be discussed. 

1. End Bell and Pressure Measurements. The outer 
part of an existing cast iron end bell was bolted to one 
end of the model,’ it was split, so that half of it could be 
readily removed for alterations. With the end bell 
parting horizontal, the upper half could be readily 
removed. The intake duct was easily attached. The 
velocities of air in parts of the end bell were so low that 
an ordinary open-end brass tube could be used for 
connecting with a manometer for measuring pressures 
without introducing an appreciable error due to 
velocity head. The tube was pushed through a sealed 
wooden plug fastened into one of the upper bolt holes 
in the end bell. Pressure readings were also taken near 
the parting farthest from the entrance to the end bell; 
there the velocities were substantially zero and the 


3. The lower half of the end bell attached to model 2 ap- 
pears in Fig. 12. 
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pressure readings were practically the same as in the 
other location.* 

2. Diverging Intake to End Bell. The outlet of the 
blower was 18 inches square (2.25 sq. ft.), and the 
cross-sectional area of the end bell at its ‘entrance was 
a little more than four times as great. In the second 
model, volumes approximating 15,000 cu. ft. per min. 
were admitted to the end bell, in certain cases. This 
corresponds to a velocity of 6660 ft. per min., at dis- 
charge from the blower, or a velocity head of 2.73 
inches of water. In that case, the static pressure in 
the end bell was only 3.3 inches of water, and the 
velocity head there was only (14)? X 2.73 = 0.17 
inch of water. It would not have been feasible to 
secure that delivery from the particular blower unless 
a considerable percentage of the velocity head at its 
discharge were converted into static pressure. It is 
well known that to recover the maximum velocity 
head in a comparatively short length, the duct should 
be shaped like a trumpet with curved sides, and that 


Fig. 4 


was the form that was adopted; that intake is shown in 
Fig. 4, and several other photographs. 

3. Volume Measurement. The volume of flow was 
measured by the thermal principle which Prof. Carl 
Thomas introduced. The air was heated by causing 
electric current to flow through a suitable resistor in 
the air stream, the power consumed being measured 
by familiar indicating electrical instruments. In the 
Thomas meter, the temperature rise of the air is 


4. The pressure readings taken on different days should be 
reduced to some reference standard for density. Thefstandard 
chosen was 0.074 pounds per cu. ft. which is the density when 
the barometric pressure is 29.92 inches of mereury, and the 
temperature is 25 deg. cent. If departures in density, while 
passing through the apparatus under test, due to changes in 
pressure and temperature, are neglected, the correction back 
to the reference standard, based upon the well-known laws of 
Boyle and Charles, is: 


273 +1 
Press. corrected = 0.10038 ee) Press. read. 


Here ¢ is the temperature in deg. cent. P is the barometric 


pressure in inches of mercury. 
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measured by means of coils in the air stream before 
and after the air passes through the heater, these 
exploring coils being connected in a Wheatstone Bridge 
network. Previous experience showed that those 
coils were not entirely satisfactory for this kind of work, 
as the wires were likely to stretch, and with the large 
volumes, the temperature rises would be too low to 
obtain accuracy, unless the power consumption in the 
heater were prohibitive. These objections were over- 
come by connecting numbers of thermocouples in 
series; then a comparatively high reading of millivolts 
on a suitable potentiometer secured accuracy with the 
low air temperature rise of, say, 1.5 to 3.5 degrees 
centigrade.® If the specific heat of air at constant 
pressure is 0.2418, and the density is 0.074 pounds per 
cu. ft. at 29.92 inches of mercury and 25 deg. cent., 
the volume, as determined with this instrument may 
readily be shown to be: 


0.178 n E W 273 +t 
1000 e P 


cu. ft. per min. 


nm =number of cold (or warm) thermocouple 
junctions. 

E = microvolts per degree at the average temper- 
ature in the volume meter, as determined from the 
calibration curve. 

W = Watts loss in heater. 

e = millivolts read on the potentiometer, 

t = temperature of the air, degrees cent. 

P = barometric pressure. inches of mercury. 


Fie. 05 


Obviously, since the density of air changes with its 
temperature and pressure, its density changes as it 
passes through an electric machine, as temperature 
and pressure change. Consequently, the cubic feet 
per minute are not the same at exit as at entrance, 
although the weight per minute remains constant. 
The influences of such effects in this experimental 
investigation were not considered; it may be of 


5. The volume meter will be seen in Fig. 4, where it joins the 
small end of the trumpet shaped diverging duct. 
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consequence in certain turbos, as say, when the air 
rise is 25 deg. cent. As given in the equation, P is the 
barometic pressure, yet the actual pressure at entrance 
to the model was that plus the pressure read on the 
manometer, a possible maximum increase of 2.5 per 
cent above the barometric pressure. That increase 
also was ignored, and only the barometer reading was 
used. 

While in the type of volume meter used it is not 
necessary for the velocities to be uniform, it is important 


Fig. 6 


that the departure from uniformity be not too great. 
In previous experiments, two sets of adjustable sheet 
steel planes were placed in a duct through which the 
the air passed before reaching the volume meter, and 
these could be adjusted in two directions so as to 
alter the distribution. They were applied here too, 
but were subsequently found unnecessary.*® 

4. Volume Distribution. The third important quan- 
tity to be measured was volume distribution in the 
model. It was desired to measure velocities or volumes 
in the intake and outlet vent ducts. There was no 
recognized way of measuring the velocities in the 
intake vents, except by means of hot wire anemometers. 
A number of those devices were made of suitable 
size; they were calibrated, and placed in some of the 
ducts on model No. 1. A considerable amount of 
time and effort was spent in an endeavor to get them 
to read with reasonable consistency and accuracy, but 
all attempts were unsuccessful. The hot wire anemo- 
meter, as built, is quite sensitive to direction of flow, 
and a calibration curve taken with the stream is 
materially different from oné against, or normal to 
the stream. With air in highly turbulent state, as it 
is bound to be in a vent duct, the instrument readings 
were valueless. They were consequently abandoned. 

The method used for measuring outlet duct volume- 
distribution was more successful. The vent duct finger 
spacers were made continuous to the rear, (See Figs. 
7 and 8), so that a given volume of air that entered a 
particular space between adjacent fingers would 
continue to flow to the rear. The fingers were spaced 
uniformly at the rear. A small ‘‘funnel’’ which just 
fit between adjacent fingers was joined to an ordinary 
rotating vane anemometer, which was held in position 


6. For further description see article in Electric Journal for 
May 1923, “Some Elements of Air Flow in Electric Machinery,” 
or in A. S. M. E. Paper on “Performance of Centrifugal Fans 
for Electrical Machinery.” 
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for half minute readings. (See Fig. 6). The anemo- 
meter was calibrated at the laboratory with the funnel, 
and from the readings, the volume of air per minute 
passing between adjacent fingers, could be determined 
by referring to the calibration curve. The sides of 
the part of the funnel that was inserted between 
fingers were tapered slightly, so that it could be pushed 
in tight. Putty was put around that part of the 
funnel to eliminate leakage, but the readings with and 
without the putty were substantially the same so that 
the putty was subsequently omitted. There were two 
finger spacings for the first, and one for the second, 
model, so three funnels were made. 

In general, a rotating vane anemometer is not 
reliable. For example, when employed to measure 
velocities at a number of positions in a duct, the 
instrument offers obstruction to the flow, and changes 
the distribution of velocities. If held in the hand at, 
say, the efflux from a duct, one’s arm and hand offer 


~ Tam to these Dim. 


But 
which the instrument was used for these tests, those 
particular objections do not hold. The resistance to 
flow in the teeth and vents was so great in comparison 
with the resistance offered by the instrument that 
the volume in a certain small section was not altered 


considerable obstruction. in the manner in 


appreciably by its presence. The observer’s hand 
was placed on the outside of the funnel, so that its 
influence was nil. The volumes as determined by the 
volumemeter were compared with the summation of 
volumes by the anemometer, and in many cases the 
differences were less than ten per cent, which was 
considered satisfactory. The anemometer’s calibration, 
was checked a number of times during the series of 
tests (which extended over about ten months) and it 
was found to change slightly. After quite a time, it 
was decided that since the anemometer readings were 
for comparison of volume (or velocity) distribution, 
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and not for the determination of total volumes, further 
attempts at checking total volumes by this method 
should be abandoned; the volume meter readings 
were relied upon for total volumes. 

In the various plots of points taken by the anemo- 
meter, there are irregularities. While some of these 
were due to inaccuracies in readings, many were 
caused by slight dissimilarities between nominally 
duplicate vent ducts; for example, the finger was 
pushed more to one side than to the other, and thereby 
produced an appreciable change in the maximum 
restricted section. The vent spacers having been 
made by men who do that kind of work regularly, the 
irregularities were probably about the same as would 
be found in a machine, in which the same construction 
is employed.?. In a number of cases, the observers 
were requested to repeat their readings after completing 
a set and usually the original observations were dupli- 
cated within a few per cent. That fact helped to place 
reliance in them. For the most part, the 
general shape of a volume distribution 
curve can be told quite well from a plot of 
observations, and usually important conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

When the tests were started, all of the 
principal paths for the air to flow were 
closed, and the volumes for various pres- 
sures were measured. These observations 
were for the purpose of determining the 
order of magnitude of leakage. When the 
various passages were closed, the clearances, 
and therefore the leakages, were about the 
same as when the model was operated. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TURBO MODELS 


1. The Rotor. As the peripheral velocity 
of the rotor was to be at least 24,000 feet 
per minute, and as it was not considered 
advisable to exceed 3600 revolutions per minute or 
thereabouts, the diameter was fixed at 26 inches, cor- 
responding to 24,500 ft. per minute at 3600 rev. per 
min. The length of the body of the probable longest 
rotor of that diameter was about 120 inches, so 
about half that useful length was decided upon.® 

The large Westinghouse turbo rotors are of plate 
construction with radial vent ducts at intervals; 
these vents are only around the slot portions, each 
plate being milled individually before assembly. 
That construction was adopted in the models. Fig. 10 
will assist in understanding it. Air enters through 
slots below the main slots, the coils acting as fans. 
The slots were arranged in four groups to imitate four 
poles. As in the machines, the plates are held together 

7. In the recent large turbos, a different construction has been 
adopted, one advantage of which is that greater uniformity is 
assured. 

8. The rotor was made a little longer than the stator, in order 
that an angle iron, put in to stop the flow of air, could be placed 
over the extension. 
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by bolts between stub-end forgings. The coils are 
imitated by treated hard wood blocks driven into the 
slots, held in position by wedges of the same size as in a 
machine of corresponding proportions. The influence 
of the coils at the ends, and of the retaining rings, 
upon the ventilation of the stator and of the rotor 
body, were negligible, so those parts were not imitated 
in the models. 

2. Construction of Model No.1. The first model, 
Figs. 4 and 5, imitated the scheme of ventilation in 
which the air moved circumferentially in the air gap. 
The number of stator slots selected was 54, and the 
number of stator axial intakes or outlets was six. 
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as applied in model II. In this model, short fiber 
wedges were screwed to the small wooden blocks. The 
large wooden rings had previously been slotted to the 
depth that the wedge is sunk below the inner periphery 
of the stator punchings in a machine. The composite 
in the tooth belt simulated that portion of a generator 
quite accurately. 

An estimate of the velocities in the vent ducts back 
of the teeth indicated that the pressure drops there 
would be very small in comparison with the drops in 
the teeth, around the wedges, turning through a right 
angle, etc. Consequently, the pressure needed for a 
given volume would be substantially the same if the 


Then, there were (54 / 6) = 9 teeth in each combination 
of intake and outlet belts; as the outlet was to carry 
the intake air plus the air admitted direct from the end 
bell to the air gap, a larger number of teeth was placed 
in the outlets than in the inlets, five in each belt of the 
former, and four in the latter. Further, in order to 
assist in the study, the vents in the upper half were 
provided with two fingers per tooth, and in the lower 
one was used. (See Figs. 7 and 8). To simplify 
manufacture, a circle of existing punchings with vent 
fingers attached were nailed on one side of each wooden 
ring. Small wooden blocks, having the same width as 
the slot, the same depth as the slot below the wedge, 
and the same thickness as the vent duct width, were 
nailed to each wooden ring for the purpose of imitating 
the coils in the vent duct. They will be seen in Fig. 11 


Dimensions and data 

54 slots, 22%” vents axially 

Each intake extends over 4 toothpitches 

A — A Diameter of restricted area 

Total cross sections at A — A 

Intake } single spacing 0.460 sa. ft 
double spacing 0.469 sq. ft. 
total 0.929 sq. ft. 

Outlet } single spacing 0.576 sq. ft. 
double spacing 0.469 sq. ft. 

r_ total 1.045 sq. ft. 

Axial coss-section (Fig. 98) 

(single)- = 0.210 sq. ft. 

(total) 2 X 6 X 0210*= 2.52 sq. ft. 


Fig. 10—Mopet ror INVESTIGATING VENTILATION OF A TURBO- 
RNATOR 
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length of the path in the vents back of the teeth were 
materially shortened. Recognizing this, the con- 
struction was considerably simplified by cutting out 
parts of the wooden rings and punchings at six equi- 
distant places circumferentially, thereby providing 
ample area for the axial passage of the air from the end 
bell. (See Fig. 4.)® (If the same system of ventilation 
were used in a machine, these axial passages would be 
incorporated in the frame.) 

As will be seen from Figs. 4 and 5, an existing cast 
iron frame was used for the first model. This frame 
had ‘‘chimneys” at the top and bottom, and they were 
so large that a man could climb into them and take 
anemometer observations at the outer peripheries of 
the wooden core. The stator of this model was shorter 
axially than the rotor, as will be seen from Fig. 5. 
This was because the blower which was used was not 
capable of delivering more than 10,000 cu. ft. per min. 
at about 10 inches of water at its maximum safe speed; 


Fie. 11 


and the length of the stator was made such that its 
resistance to the flow of air would approximately 
correspond to those values. These figures were based 
upon a preliminary rough estimate of pressure drops. 
Owing to the direction of flow in the gap, in the first 
model, it was not so important to make the length 
about half of the probable maximum, as in the second 
model. On the other hand, it was important to secure 
fairly high end bell pressures, in order to determine the 
combination of pressures and peripheral velocities. 
These considerations, and a preliminary inspection 
of an approximate curve of the blower characteristics 
assisted in determining the model’s proportions. In 
order to prevent escapement of air from those radial 
vents in the rotor which were beyond the stator, 
suitable wooden stops were placed in the longitudinal 
ducts (those through which the air flowed to the radial 


9. In Fig. 4, some of the entrances to the intakes are closed 
and some are open. 
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vents) and those stops were removed when the rotor 
was used in model II. 

For those who may wish to calculate velocities, and 
to compare results, Figs. 9A and 9B have been included. 
They show the sections of maximum restriction; 
the sketch in Fig. 9A shows two fingers, but the areas 
are given for both one and for two fingers. 

3. Construction of Model No.2. In the second model, 
the system of ventilation shown schematically in Fig: 3. 


Wig. 14 


(in which the air moved axially through the air gap) 
was simulated. The same rotor was used as for model 
I. The model is shown to scale in Fig. 10, and Figs. 
12, 18, 14 and 15. (In the drawing, part is shown in 
plan, and part in horizontal section, but the bearings 
are shown in elevation.) The number of intake belts 
selected was two (equivalent to four in a machine). 
There were a total of 38 vents, distributed as follows: 
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10 in the first discharge belt, adjacent to the end bell; 
8 in each stator intake belt; 8 in the discharge belt 
between the two intakes, and 4 in the final discharge 
belt. In the preliminary layout, it was assumed that 
the first six discharge vents would probably take the 
air which passed into the air gap direct from the end 
bell; the other 16 discharge vents would be fed from the 
16 intake vents (after having passed through the gap). 
There were provisions for closing any of the vents, as 
might be desired, to secure other combinations. 

In this model, the frame casting was abandoned. 
The hard wood spacers which imitated the stator 
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it) Too }§42000 3000 4000 5000 
REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 
Fie. 16—Mopet I. Votumes ror Various Rev. Per Min. 


AND Static PRESSURES WITH STaTor + Air Gap OPEN 


punchings were square on the outside, and circular 
with slots, teeth, etc., inside. The dimensions of the 
teeth and slots were the same as in model I, shown in 
Fig. 9A. The vent spacers were made, like in model I, 
byjfastening fingers to punchings, with slots spaced as 
for 54 per circle, the punchings being circular on the 
outside (see Fig. 11). Only single fingers were used; 
these were run to the backs of the punchings and were 
uniformly spaced there, to assist in volume distribution 
measurement. Stator slot wedges were omitted in 


10. The anemometer readings were taken only between 3 to 5 
adjacent fingers at the top and at one side, as others were not 
accessible. 
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this model. The same method for imitating coils in the 
vent was adopted as in model I, but the small wooden 
blocks which imitated the coils in the vents were made 
of such depth as to correspond to the coil plus the 
wedge; the wedge notches were absent. The stator 
was supported on suitable steel structure, so arranged 
as not to interfere with the flow of the discharged air, 
except at short distances from the corners of the squares, 
where the velocities were very low; and the air which 
would have been discharged there was diverted without 
affecting the flow in the restricted sections in the 
teeth appreciably. 

The entrance to the air gap could readily be shut off 
by fastening the angle ring shown on the drawing in 
Fig. 18. The leakage around the ring was minimized 
by use of card board rings which at first fit tightly 
around the outside of the rotor, and subsequently the 
revolving rotor wore a small clearance space. Leakage 
around the ring at the other end was similarly reduced. 

It was highly desirable to measure the volumes 
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Fie. 17—Mopet I. 


passing into the rear of the stator at the first and second 
intakes, in order to assist in the determination of the 
distribution of volumes. Accordingly, the ducts 
through which the air passed just-before entering were 
made as volume meters, the same principles being 
employed as in the main volume meter. From readings 
taken, however, it was found that they were valueless, 
due, no doubt, to the highly turbulent state, (meaning 
that the directions of flow were indefinite); it is well 
known that if the velocities through a thermal volume 
meter depart too far from uniformity, the readings will 
be considerably in error. In Fig. 15, some of the 
wires which were intended to be used for these volume 
meters will be seen. 

Pressure readings were taken at various localities 
in addition to those in the end bell. They were taken 
by means of a manometer connected to open end brass 
tubes pushed through holes in regions of low or negli- 
gible velocities. Thus, near the regions in the sheet 
steel intake, enclosures around the horizontal center 
lines (fartherest from the entrance), the velocities 
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were substantially zero. The earliest readings showed 
an unaccountably high pressure drop from the first 
position in the end bell to the other positions. A piece 
of sheet metal was placed vertically in the end bell just 
beyond the end of the trumpet-shaped duct, so as to 
shut off the air from the end bell. The drop in pressure 
for the air going around the corner then assumed a 
value such as might have been anticipated. The 
subsequent tests were made with a wooden hinged 
door in that position, (shown in Figs. 10 and 12); 
it was held with horizontal steel rods which passed 
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PARALLEL 


through the end bell and could be clamped in any 
position desired while air was flowing. It is evident 
that if the door were so placed as to shut off air from the 
end bell, the unbalanced pressure would tend to make 
it turn farther toward the end bell; if turned so as to 
close the main duct which carried air to the stator, the 
unbalanced pressure would keep it closed. There was 
one position between these two where there was 
practically no unbalanced pressure, and the clamps 
for the steel rods were secured so as to hold it in that 
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position. The pressure drops were then of the order 
that one might expect. 

Some later tests with the rotor removed showed what 
was the cause of the high pressure drop without the 
door. An eddy was set up, probably a spiral which 
whirled around the shaft, much like the familiar 
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whirling of water in a wash bowl. It is believed that 
the eddy was started by the unequal distribution of air 
discharged from the trumpet-shaped diverging entrance 
duct; probably caused by the departure of the duct’s 
center line from the horizontal. The direction of 
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rotation of the eddy (clockwise looking axially, facing 
the outside of the end-bell) corresponded to the case 
of more than half the air entering the end-bell above 
the horizontal center line. In machines as_ built, 
such conditions do not obtain, except possibly in the 
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rare case when an external blower is used, and witha 
duct similarly connected to the one in the model. 
The experience is recorded here because the results are 
the kind that would not be anticipated, and may be of 
interest and value to others. 

TEST RESULTS 

Very many tests were made, far more than are 
included in this paper. Only a few that are representa- 
tive, and that are believed to be of interest to those 
who have followed the development of turbo-alternator 
design are incorporated. 

Model I. Many less tests were made on model I 
than on model II, but there were enough to secure 
that information which was needed most. A few of 
the results of those tests are plotted in Figs. 16 to 21 
inclusive. It was believed that the deductions which 
were drawn were sufficient to warrant tests to be made 
with only one size of air gap. It was also felt that for 
that diameter, it would not in general be good practise 
to use more than six intake or outlet belts, as in a 
machine, the frame would be considerably complicated 
thereby. The average of the intake or outlet belt 
represents but one-twelfth of a circle. A change 
either in air-gap size, or in number of belts would 
undoubtedly have been accompanied by a change in 
performance; certainly the distribution of volumes 
would be more uniform with more intakes and outlet 
belts. As to the air-gap size, the circumferential 
distribution would probably have been improved by a 
larger gap, but with the number of intake and outlet 
belts chosen the gap velocity was then so low that at 
standstill only a small percentage of the pressure was 
consumed there. Furthermore, for electric considera- 
tions, the gap used in the model (0.625 inch on a side) 
is about the size that would be used witha 26-inch diam- 
eter rotor in a machine running at 3600 rev. per min. 

On the various curve sheets we have designated as 
‘stator’ the condition when the air enters from the 
rear of the stator and travels radially toward the air 
gap; the condition has been styled “‘air gap’’ when the 
air enters the gap direct from the end bell; the path 
for that air which passes through the rotor vents we 
have called ‘‘rotor”’. From Figs. 16 and 17, a picture 
of the reduction in volume due to rotation can readily 
be obtained for various end bell pressures. The path 
is for the “stator” plus “air gap” in Fig. 16, and for 
the “stator” plus “air gap” plus “rotor” in Fig. 17. 
It will be seen that the volumes are nearly proportional 
to the square roots of the pressures when the rotor is 
stationary, but not so when the rotor is running. In 
every case, the influence of rotation is to reduce the 
volume; it is as though a counter pressure were pro- 
duced by rotation, the percentage reduction in volume 
being greater, the lower the applied pressure. If 
there is a counter pressure due to rotation, its per- 
centage is greater the lower the external pressure, 
and therefore the larger is the percentage decrease in 
volume. The “counter pressure” is due to a whirl 
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which follows the external periphery of the rotor, and 
thereby decreases the effective cross section of the gap. 
There is another effect of rotation in model I, as will be 
subsequently explained. 

In Fig. 18 are plotted the percentages reduction in 
volumes from standstill to 3600 rev. per min. for various 
applied pressures, as determined for the case of the 
stator plus the air gap from Fig. 16. Thus, it will be 
seen that there is 50 per cent decrease with 2.5 inches 
of water and only 13 per cent with 10 inches. Of 
course, the percentage must approach zero, as the 
pressure approaches infinity. The percentage decrease 
with air supplied from the rotor in addition (Fig. 17) 
is nearly the same as without it. A minor objection 
to this system of ventilation is that there is a con- 
siderable decrease in volume with increase in speed, 
unless rather high pressures are used. 

With the stator plus air gap plus rotor (Fig. 17), 


more air is supplied than without the rotor (Fig. 16). 


Thus, at 3600 rev. per min. and 7.5 inches, there are 
7550 cu. ft. with air through the rotor as compared with 
6850 cu. ft. without the rotor, or ten per cent difference. 
The increase looks reasonable for the additional parallel 
paths. ; 

Refer now to the volume distribution curves. 
Only data for single finger spacing are plotted, although 
others were taken. In Fig. 19 the anemometer 
readings taken for as many vents axially as were 
accessible, and for four consecutive positions circum- 
ferentially are plotted for standstill and for 3600 rev. per 
min. for the one.case of air feeding into the stator and 
air gap (at the end bell end) in parallel. While there 
are various irregularities, the following deductions 
may be drawn: 

(a) At standstill with low relative gap velocities, 
there are no differences circumferentially, at a given 
distance axially. 

(b) At standstill the volume discharged per inch 
axially decreases with the distance from the end bell 
entrance. ; 

(c) At 38600 rev. per min..the circumferential, 
distribution is substantially uniform near the end bell. 

(d) At 38600 rev. per min. the circumferential 
distribution departs from uniformity as the distance 
from the end bell entrance increases, the distortion 
apparently reaching a maximum a little before the 
extremity." 

(e) Considering that the air in the air gap moves 
circumferentially in the same direction as the rotor 
surface moves, then, due to rotation, the velocities 
are decreased materially in the first vent ducts and are 
increased slightly in the last vent ducts with inter- 
mediate values in the intervening ducts. 

(f) The distortion is undoubtedly largely responsible 
for the reduction in volumes with angular velocity. 

Before discussing these deductions, Figs. 20 and 21 


11. We eall departure from uniform circumferential dis- 
tribution “distortion.” 
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will be examined. In both of these, volume dis- 
tribution curves are plotted (for single fingers only), 
and the plots show the influence of change in angular 
velocity upon the volumes in individual vents, dis- 
tributed circumferentially. From a number of curves 
like those for 3600 rev. per min. in Fig. 19, it was 
ascertained that the distortion is a maximum at about 
duct No. 16 axially. Consequently, the distortion for 
duct 16 is plotted in Fig. 20, showing approximate 
maximum distortion. A glance at Fig. 19 will show 
that the distortion is less if the average values rather 
than the individual points are plotted, and these 
averages also appear in Fig. 20.2 In Figs. 19 and 20 
the curves plotted are for air feeding into the back of 
the stator and into the air gap at the end bell. The 
average of 16 readings axially for other combinations 
are shown in Fig. 21. Thus, for the upper plot, air 
is fed into the stator only; for the middle plot, air is 
fed into the air gap only; and in the lowest plot, air is 
fed into the stator, the air gap and the rotor, all in 
parallel. From an inspection of Figs. 20 and 21, the 
following additional deductions may be drawn: 

(g) The distortion due to rotation is largely 
dependent upon the manner in which the air is fed into 
the gap. If the air is fed in axially, (which we call 
air gap), the distortion, though present, is of little 
consequence. If all the air is fed in from the stator, 
the distortion is a maximum. 

(h) The distortion which would obtain with all 
the air fed from the stator is decreased by feeding in 
parallel from the air gap. It is still further decreased 
by feeding in air from the rotor vents in addition. 

Comments on the various deductions, in so far as 
they may not be self-evident, will now be given. 

(b) The air entering from the stator and from the 
air gap; (rotor stationary) meet at right angles, and 
consequently, much of the velocity heads are lost. 
This would mean that the velocity head of theair direct 
from the end bell is dissipated more and more the 


farther from the end bell,—with a consequent reduction. 


in volume. (The loss due to friction drop may be neg- 
lected). This meant too, that, other things being equal, 
the combined total volume was materially less than if 
the volume with the air gap alone had been added to 
that with the stator alone. Itiswell to bear deduction 
(b) in mind, as conditions with model II were quite 
different. 

(c) and (d) The air which enters the gap direct 
from the end bell undoubtedly combines with the air 
from the stator which nominally travels circum- 
ferentially, so that the resultant with the high peripheral 
rotor speeds, is a spiral, like a corkscrew. Near the 
end bell the influence of the air passing direct from the 
bell predominates, and the distortion is of little con- 
sequence. Farther on, the velocity head of the axially 


12. It will be noted in Fig. 19, that readings were taken in 16 
out of the total of 22 vents axially. That 16 should not be 
confused with duct number 16. 
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moving air decreases, but the velocity head of the 
circumferentially moving air increases as its volume 
increases, thereby increasing the distortion. A possible 
explanation for the distortion being greatest before the 
end (axially) is reached, is that a portion of whatever 
axial component of velocity that remains is converted 
into pressure, and as such is useful in producing a flow 
in the last vent ducts; the influence of axial flowin the 
gap is to decrease the distortion. 

(e) and (f) That the discharge velocities in some 
vents are decreased, and in others increased, due to 
rotation, is undoubtedly due to a whirl of air which 
travels circumferentially with the rotor. 

One way of regarding the phenomenon is that the 
influence of this whirl is to decrease the effective gap 
section through which the main volume of air flows, 
which in turn means that the velocity there is increased. 
Some of the applied static pressure must be consumed in 
creating this velocity. Therefore, at duct m in Fig. 22 
the gap velocity is high and consequently, the static 
pressure is low, in accordance with Bernoulli’s equation. 
Most of the velocity in a given radial vent duct is 
dependent upon the difference in static pressures 
between the entrance and exit to the duct, and if that 
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pressure difference is low, the duct velocity must also 
be low. The velocity in the gap is lowered from m 
to n, due to the reduction in volume by that taken out 
at m. If the sum of velocity and static heads remains 
constant, then the static pressure at n is greater than 
at m, and therefore the discharge velocity at n is 
greater. Of course, there is a loss of head from m to 
n, but if only some velocity head is converted to 
static, the velocity in duct n is greater than in duct m. 
Similarly, for the other ducts; at the last duct in a 
belt, sufficient velocity head in the gaps may be 
converted into static to cause the velocity in that duct 
to be greater than with the rotor stationary. However, 
the net result is that the loss of head in the gap is 
sufficient to lower the average outlet velocity, with the 
rotor running, below that which obtained at standstill. 
Consequently, the total volume is lowered as a result 
of the distortion arising from rotation. 

(g) The above explanation shows why the air that 
travels circumferentially through the gap is not uni- 
formly distributed circumferentially, when running. 
The conditions that obtain for the air that enters the 
gap axially will now be given. Evidently, if all the 
vents were outlets, distributed uniformly, the discharge 
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velocities would be alike at a given distance axially. 
The influence of rotation is to skew the air; the air 
which enters axially moves in a spiral, like a corkscrew 
and the pitch of the screw decreases as the distance 
from the end-bell increases. The motion may become 
nearly circumferential as the far end is approached. 
Consequently, near the far end, conditions are similar 
to those which obtain when the air enters through the 
stator intakes and moves circumferentially through 
the air gap; that is, distortion at the far end is to be 
expected. However, the gap velocities, determined 
from the volumes are low, since most of the air that 
entered axially escaped before it reached the last 
vents; as previously explained, if the circumferential 
gap velocities are low, the pressure differences over 
the discharge belt are small, and the outlet velocity 
differences are not large; but distortion is undoubtedly 
present. An idea of the order of magnitude of this 
distortion for the average of the readings axially can 
be obtained from an inspection of the middle set of 
curves in Fig. 21. 

(h) Considering the rotor alone, the volume of 
air from the rotor vents is small, and being impelled 
by a high-pressure fan (the rotor coils), the outlet 
velocities must be nearly uniform. Consequently, 
the influence of that air is to reduce the distortion 
arising from the air that enters the stator intakes. 
Also, the air which travels axially from the end bells 
tends to reduce the distortion. 

It was previously pointed out that in model I all 
teeth have sharp wedge notches. Laboratory tests 
on sections of teeth indicated that, for a given pressure, 
with the notches cut off the wedges, an average of 
about twice as much air would flow, as with the notches. 
In most large machines, the wedge notches are elimi- 
nated at the vent ducts. If, in model I, this had been 
done, the pressure drop in the vents for a given volume 
through them would have been considerably less, and 
had the gap conditions remained the same, the drop in 
the gap would have been a greater percentage; con- 
sequently, the distortion would have been even greater. 

For the intake vent ducts, in which we were unable to 
secure reliable data, there must be distortion, somewhat 
as in the outlets. The gap velocities are maximum 
near the division between an intake and an outlet 
belt. That represents a low-pressure region, and the 
largest pressure difference exists between the intake 
(connecting with the end bell) and that low-pressure 
region; consequently, those vent ducts have the 
greatest velocities of any intake vents. That is, the 
high-velocity region in the intake vents is in the 
inverse order to the outlet vents. This will be clearer 
after studying results on model II. 

In general, it may be said that the air flow with the 
type of ventilation in model I is too complicated to 
admit of a quantitative mathematical solution. Even 
at standstill, our present knowledge is too incomplete 
to put into equations the combined flows; and with 
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rotation, the problem is very much more difficult. 
A solution of the flow with the stator alone at standstill 
is not very difficult, if comparatively simple assump- 
tions are made; however, that solution is of little 
value unless the axial flow is combined with it, and 
especially, unless the influence of rotation is considered. 
Certain empirical relations were secured co-ordinating 
pressures, volumes, and rotation, use having been 
made of data not published in this paper, in addition 
to the data given. Those equations are not being 
published at present. 

The conclusion reached is that the type of ventilation 
investigated with model I is undesirable, first because 
of the decrease in volumes with rotation, and second 
because of non-uniformity of discharge velocities, due 
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to rotation. The non-uniformities, (distortion) occur 
for relatively long distances axially near the middle of 
the machine. Most of the heat generated in the tooth 
zones near the middle of a long machine must be carried 
away by moving air streams in that region; it cannot 
be conducted axially along the copper to the ends, as 
the length is too great; only a small fraction of it can be 
conducted circumferentially from tooth to tooth, 
because the length of the path is great, the cross- 
sectional area is small, and the thermal conductivity 
of the steel is rather low.!* Consequently, those teeth 

13. The thermal conductivity of low loss silicon steel is less 


than half the conductivity of ordinary steel; and the conductiv- 
ity of ordinary steel is only about one-ninth of that of copper. 
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for which the air supply is small will heat considerably, 
and there will be high local temperatures. 

A modification of model I type of ventilation consists 
in shunting some of the air which is admitted through 
the stator intakes through other paths of definite areas 
back of the teeth. Ifthe same velocities are used in the 
teeth as with model I ventilation, and the same total 
volumes, then there is less air for the teeth, and the 
package thickness may be greater. With the same 
velocities in the teeth, nearly the same pressure of air 
must be used, and as the circumferential gap velocity 
is less, there probably will be a little less distortion. 
On the other hand, the thicker package of laminations 
means a greater drop in temperature axially; as that 
drop is proportional to the square of the thickness of 
the package, it may become an item of considerable 
magnitude. From an experimental viewpoint, the 
study of this type of ventilation would first mean the 
development of an instrument for measuring air 
volumes (or velocities) in the various paths. No 
existing instrument is adapted to this. That would 
have required more time than was at our disposal. 
Many machines have been built with this type of 
ventilation, and it is claimed that they are satisfactory. 

Model 11—Test Results. Very many more conditions 
were tried out in this model than in model I, and the 
test results appearing in the forms of curves in this 
paper are those which are believed to be most helpful 
and to be representative of those conducted. Only 
single finger vent spacers were used, and there were no 
wedge notches. The total number of sections of air 
gap for which tests were made were four. The first 
gap was the same as in model I, obtained with 26-inch 
diameter of rotor, with 0.625 inch gap, with stator 
slots sunk 0.625 inch below the inner periphery, giving 
a net gap cross-section for axial flow of 0.553 sq. ft. A 
second gap section of 0.364 sq. ft. was obtained by filling 
in the upper parts of the slots, making the inner bore of 
the stator smooth. The rotor was later turned down to 
25.25 inches, making the gap section 0.573 sq. ft. 
Finally, the fillers in the slots were removed, increasing 
the gap section to 0.763 sq. ft. On every curve sheet 
for model II the gap section is recorded. 

The same designations for the paths for air flow are 
used for model II as for model I. Thus, it is “air gap” 
when air is fed directly from the end bell into the air 
gap; it is ‘stator’ when air is fed into the stator 
intake vents at the back of the core; it is “rotor” 
for that air which is passed through the rotor vent 
into the air gap. Thus, “air gap’ plus “‘stator’’ means 
that air entered through those two paths. 

A statement is given in the following of the tests 
conducted on model II, a few of which are published 
herewith; perhaps others contemplating similar work 
may obtain a helpful suggestion. 

The 0.553 sq. ft. gap tests were made with air 
gap only, stator only, rotor only, air gap plus stator, 
air gap plus rotor, stator plus rotor, and air gap plus 
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stator plus rotor, with all vents open, and set up as 
indicated in Fig. 10 and the upper part of Fig. 23. 
With the same gap, vents Nos.’5 and 6, and later Nos. 
4 to 7, inclusive, were closed at the outside, these 
tests being made to determine the influence upon 
distribution. Later the first two vents were closed at 
the outside. With the 0.553 and 0.763 gaps, tests were 
made with various positions of the door, (Figs. 10 and 
22), to determine the influence of a change in ratio 
of stator to end bell pressure upon total volumes and 
its distribution. With 0.553 and 0.573 gaps, the 
effectiveness of a ring in the air gap to assist to define 
the division of air was determined. With the 0.553 
gap, and stator only, the first six vents were closed, 
so that the paths of the air were defined, and the 
pressure drops could be fairly readily determined; 
other combinations of numbers of ducts with the same 
general set-up were tried. With the same gap, all the 
intakes were removed, so that all 38 vents discharged 
air, the only intake being into the gap at the end bell 
end. 

With 0.364 gap, the wood fillers at the tops of the 
slots were allowed to project into the end bell to imitate 
coil ends, and their influence, before and after being cut 
off flush, were determined. Tests were made with the 
stator plus air gap, and air gap only. Then a con- 
verging cone was placed at the air-gap entrance to 
assist the air to enter. Various combinations with 
certain outlet vents closed were tried. 

With the 0.573 gap, in addition to tests previously 
cited various, rather fruitless, attempts were made to 
explore the velocities in the gap with a specially devised 
pilot tube. After that method was abandoned, the 
distribution was determined with the first five vents 
closed at the inner periphery of the stator. The 
influence of several kinds of guides at the entrance to 
the gap was determined. 

Some of the tests made with a 0.763 gap were 
enumerated above. In addition, special restrictions 
were placed at the end bell entrance to the gap; and the 
first two wooden “packages” (imitating packages of 
laminations) were cut back. 

Tests were also made with the rotor removed: 

(a) With air entering direct to the stator bore from 
the end bell, with the far end closed by card board; 
the usual entrance to the stator being closed; (b) the 
entrance to the stator open, the bore at the far end 
open, and at the end bell end closed; (c), as (b), but 
the bore closed at both ends. 

In many of these tests total volumes, total pressures, 
and distribution of volumes were measured for various 
angular velocities. Some very valuable and some very 
interesting results were obtained; on the other hand, as 
in nearly all research work, some results have so far 
not been of any value. The results are so numerous 
that a paper several times the length of this might be 
written to cover the results. 

A realization of the importance of being able to 
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estimate pressure drops suggested to us that small 
models be built of the full size of a tooth vent section 
from the inner to the outer bore, and this model was to 
be made so that sharp, round, and blank wedge notches 
could be added. Pressure drops were to be measured 
for various volumes, with flow in both directions, with 
one, two and no fingers. That in itself is quite a 
large and valuable research, the results of which cannot 
be included in this paper. The sum of the pressure 
drops with one finger for the two directions, are about 
twice as high for a given volume with sharp wedges as 
with none; in every case the drop is higher (for a given 
volume) with air flowing toward the inner bore than 
away from it. The test results for the blank wedges 
were subsequently checked for both directions of flow 
by applying formulas to be found in standard reference 
books on hydraulics. (Air is treated as an incom- 
pressible fluid; and for velocities well above the critical, 
viscosity has negligible influence upon the pressure 
drops. See author’s articles in the Electric Journal on 
“Some Elements of Air Flow,” beginning with August, 
1922.) 


VOLUME-CUBIC FEET PER MINUTE 


‘:urbo Model No. 2. Volumes for various angular velocities and static 
pressure with stator + air gap open. Rotor external diameter = 26 in. 
Single airgap = 0.625in. Stator slotssunk0.625in. Below stator inner 
periphery. Gap area = 0.553 sa. ft. 

© = Points taken Nov. 8, 1922. 

z = = « Mar. 14, 1923 


TOTAL VOLUME CURVES 


Refer now to the various figures. In Figs. 24, 25, 
and 26, volumes of flow are plotted against revolutions 
per minute for several static pressures. All volumes 
on these figures were those measured minus leakage. 
The model as shown in Fig. 10 was used, and was 
arranged as follows: 

(a) The stator was in parallel with a 0.553-sq. ft. 
section air gap, results plotted in Fig. 24; (b) in 
Fig. 25, conditions were as for Fig. 24, plus the rotor; 
and (c) in Fig. 26, conditions were as for Fig. 24 with 
the rotor turned down to 25.25 in. diameter. 

These curves for volumes are somewhat similar to 
those for model I. The volumes at zero speed are 
practically proportional to the square roots of the static 
pressures, and the volumes with the rotor intakes 
closed decrease slightly with the increase in rotor speed. 
It should be noted, however, that the decrease in 
volumes is small, at least as compared with those in 
modell. In Fig. 24 the percentage decrease in volumes 
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increases as the pressures decrease, as in model I. 
These decreases for both models (from Figs. 18 and 24), 
are recorded in Table I. 

TABLE I. 


Percent Decrease in Volume 
from Standstill to 3600 rev. per min. 


Pressure 
Inches of Water 


Model I. Model II. 
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2000 3000 4000 
REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 
Pte. 25 


Turbo Model No. 2. Volumes for various angular velocities and static 
pressures with stator + air gap + rotor open. 

Rotor external Diameter = 26 in. 

Single air gap = 0.625 in. 


Had we been able to use pressures as are used in 
machines, of the order of 10 inches of water, the 
percentage decrease in volume due to rotation with 
model II would undoubtedly have been of the order of 
only a few per cent—practically negligible. With the 
rotor shut off, as before, but with a gap section 38 per 
cent larger (Fig. 26) the decrease in volume due to 
rotation is even less—4 per cent decrease with only 2.5 


1000 2000 3000 4000 
REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


Fig. 26 


Turbo Model No. 2. Volumes for various angular velocities and static 
pressures with stator + air gap open. Rotor external diameter = 25.25 
in. Single air gap = 1 in. 

Stator slots sunk 0.625 in. below stator inner periphery. 

= 0.763 sq. ft. 


Gap area 


inches of water; it certainly must be negligible with 
pressures that are used in most turbos. 

If the rotor is provided with radial vent ducts, it 
would seem that at moderate peripheral velocities, 
the pressures created by the coils that act as fans, 
actually increase the volumes (see Fig. 25) around 
1800 rev. per min. At higher speeds there is a slight 
decrease in volume, so that the volume at 3600 rev. 
per min. is a little less than at standstill. At the low 
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pressure of 3.3 inches, there in only about 3.8 per cent 
less volume than at standstill; with the rotor shut off, 
the decrease was 8 per cent with the same size gap 
(Fig. 24 or Table I). 

As was pointed out, the influence of rotation is to 
surround the rotor surface with a whirl which has the 
effect of decreasing the effective gap section, thereby 
increasing the velocities for the main air streams, and 
consequently raising the pressure drops for a given 
volume. As for a given diameter and angular velocity 
of rotor, the whirl has a certain depth, the percentage 
reduction in effective gap section due to it decreases as 
the radial depth of the gap is increased. Therefore, 
with the larger gap the axial gap velocities were 
increased less due to rotation, and the percentage 
pressure drop decreased. In model II, the cireum- 
ferential distortion due to rotation is absent, and 
therefore there is no increase in pressure drop due 
thereto. That is why the percentage reduction in 
volumes due to rotation in model II, is so much less 
than in model I. 

Relatively small volumes of air flowed through the 
rotor vents, and it will be seen from a comparison of 
Figs. 25 and 24 that the volumes at a given pressure 
were but little higher with the rotor open than with it 
closed. Separate tests, with the rotor acting alone, 
showed that the volumes increased materially as the 
speed increased, due to the fact that the rotor acted as 
a fan in series with the external blower. At 3600 rev. 
per min., the volume was nearly as high when the 
blower was shut down as when it was delivering a 
pressure of five inches of water. That would be 
expected, as a peripheral velocity of 24,500 feet per min. 
corresponds to a pressure of about 37 inches of water, 
part of which is realizable. At low angular speeds, the 
air fed into the air gap either from the end bell or from 
the main stator intakes is augmented by the flow 
through the rotor; at high speeds, however, the air 
thrown out of the rotor vents nearly tangentially, at 
high velocities, is met by air which moves nominally 
in an axial direction. 

Much of the velocity heads in these two streams 
which meet is destroyed, and consequently the volume 
for a given pressure is not augmented at the rate that 
it was for lower pressures. At very high speeds there 
may be a decrease in volumes. This is an explanation 
offered for the shapes of the curves in Fig. 25. Of 
course, if a belt of stator vents is long enough, (axially) 
the influence of rotation is to cause the air to move 
spirally; that is, a combination of tangential and axial 
motions. Attempts have been made to analyze the 
phenomenon quantitatively, but it is too complicated 
for us to handle with our present knowledge. In so far 
as the turbo alternator is concerned, with model II type 
of ventilation, it is safe to predict the volume at stand- 
still, and take that to be the volume at full speed, or to 
deduct a few per cent for safety. 
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VOLUME DISTRIBUTION CURVES 


In Figs. 24, 25, and 26 for total volumes, the points 
plotted are those for volumes as measured minus 
leakage. In the distribution curves, the values of 
volumes as measured for the particular conditions of 
test, without deduction for leakage, are recorded 
on some of the sheets. 

In Fig. 27 are shown the results of tests made on a 
turbo which was a duplicate of machines that were 
built for about 15 years. The machine receives all its 
air direct from the end bells, at either end, as illustrated 
in Fig. 1. The points were taken by pushing an open 
end brass tube into vent ducts at the rear, and tempo- 
rarily sealing the space around the tube with putty, the 
other end of the tube being connected to a manometer. 
The readings thus obtained were taken to be the 
pressure that was useful in driving the air through the 
vent when the tube and seal were absent. The square 
roots of the ordinates on the pressure curve should be 


PRESSURES INCHES OF OIL 
& THEIR SQUARE ROOTS 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 


NUMBER OF VENT DUCT 
Fig. 27 


Volume: distribution curves in a turbo alternator with air entering only 
at the ends of the air gap. Each vent duct 3/S8thin. wide. Ratio of sum- 
mation of min. sections in teeth in 20 ducts to gap section = 2.1. Total 
length of stator = 65in. Stator internal diameter = 26 in. Rotor 
internal diameter = 23!4. Rev. per min. = 3600. Propeller type of fans 
at the external diameter of the rotor beyond the stator were the source of 
pressure. Readings taken with the use of a brass tube pushed into vent at 
the external diameter and the vent space around the tube was temporarily 
sealed. The dotted curve is an approximation of the shape of the volume 
distribution curve. 


proportional to the velocities that obtain in normal 
The shape of the dotted curve is that 
which is obtained in a machine with air fed into the 
air gap at both ends, and in which the ratio of cross- 
sections of vents to gap is the same and that has 
similar proportions of teeth and slots. It has long 
been known that with this type of ventilation the 
radial flow is a maximum near the center, and a mini- 
mum near the ends. It was, in fact, that that led 
us to anticipate similar distribution, in part at least, 
for model II, as the air moves axially in the air gap 
there, too. 

Mr. Bratt, in a companion paper, has derived 
equations for the shapes of these curves, based upon 
Bernoulli’s theorum, and the equation of continuity. 
Mr. Bratt has shown that, if losses of head in the gap 
are neglected, the volume distribution curve approaches 
that of a simple cosine. An inspection of the dotted 
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curve in Fig. 27 will show that its shape approaches 
that of acosine. Perhapsa physical interpretation may 
be of assistance—to give a general idea as to why the 
velocities increase toward the middle of the machine. 

Bernoulli’s equation states that, neglecting losses, 
the sum of the velocity head and static pressure 
measured from some reference point in the direction 
of flow isa constant. (The velocity head is a constant 
times the square of the velocity). Considering the 
velocity head in the end bell as zero, and the pressure 
there a maximum, much of that pressure is converted 
into velocity head when the air enters the air gap, since 
the velocity there is high, due to the large volume pass- 
ing; the static pressure is low. As the velocity in the 
vents is proportional to the static pressure in the gap, 
the outlet velocity must be low. But by whatever 
percentage the volume in the gap is reduced by the air 
that is discharged through the first vents, the velocity 
in the gap is decreased; the velocity head also decreases, 
and in accordance with Bernoulli’s theorem, the static 
pressure rises. The latter means a higher discharge 
velocity at the next vent; that means a further reduc- 
tion in gap velocity and velocity head; an increase in 
static pressure, which in turn causes the air to be dis- 
charged at a higher rate, and so on. 

Evidently, the volume entering the gap must be the 
summation of the volumes discharged from all the vents 
up to the center line. Consequently, if the machine is 
short, the total volume is relatively small, and the maxi- 
mum gap velocity must be comparatively low. There- 
fore, the static pressures at the regions of maximum 
gap velocities are higher than for the long machine, 
and the discharge velocities would be correspondingly 
higher. Thus, suppose the machine whose outlet 
velocities are indicated in Fig. 27 had one-half the 
number of vents. If the Bernoulli equation without 
losses is applicable, the total head in the gap at the 
middle of the machine is the same as in the end bells; 
as the gap velocity is zero at the middle, all of the head 
must be static, which is converted into radial velocity 
in the vents. If the losses of head in the gap are neg- 
lected, there must be the same vent velocity at the 
middle with the full length as for the half length 
machine for the same pressure in the end bells. For 
the vents next to the middle the static pressure in the 
gap is lower than at the middle vents by the amount 
represented by the velocity head corresponding to the 
volume that escaped through the middle vent; since 
that volume was the same for both lengths, the static 
pressure (and therefore the outlet vent velocity) is the 
same for either the long or the short machine, and so on. 
That is, the outlet velocity curve is substantially the 
same for the two lengths of machines, with, of course, 
the extremities of the curve for one-quarter length 
removed from the full length machine. Actually 
the two curves would not be exactly alike, because there 
are losses of head in the gap, and those losses are not 
the same for the two lengths. The above explanation 
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may be of assistance in the study of some of the sub- 
sequent data in curve form. 

Consider now the effect of lengthening the machine. 
If the length be increased to a certain critical value 


SL 
(defined in Bratt’s paper as ———==— = 7/2) the ve- 


a /Cd 
locities in the first vents become zero. If the length 
be further increased, for the ideal machine without 
loss in the gap, there will be no discharge in any vents 
until that critical point is reached. Of course, there 
are losses of head in any machine, and therefore, there 
is a decrease in total head. This can only take place 
by a small discharge all along, as then the velocity head 
decreases in the gap, the static pressure changing but 
little, until the critical point, where the approximate 
sine wave discharge begins. 

That this is more than theory will be seen from Fig. 
28. In this case all the external enclosures were 
removed from model II, all 38 vents being used for 
discharge. The only entrance was to the air gap at 
the end bell end. The manner in which the curves were 
obtained is given on the figure.4 The ratio of vent to 
gap section is far greater than would correspond to the 
critical length. 

At standstill the discharge velocities are nearly uni- 
form until vent number 31 is reached; then the dis- 
charge rates increase to the end, along a curve that 
approximates a cosine. The calculated starting point 
of the sine curve is at about duct number 32. 


14. To makeclear the explanation given on Fig. 28, the ealcu- 
lations for a few points are given: At zero speed, the anemometer 
readings were as follows: 


Anemom. 
Duct. No. Reading Sum Gap Vel. 
38 156 156 967 
37 155 
311 1560 
36 140 
451 2800 
35 120 
- 571 3540 
1518 9400 
2, 9 
1527 9460 
Ji 8 1519 9410 
The maximum gap vel. = Volume/Area = 5200/0.553: = 
9410 ft. per min. The proportionality constant- 9410/1519 


= 6.2. The gap vel. at any event position = Sum as given 
above times 6.2. 

To determine the vent duct velocities from the gap velocities, 
use the equation of continuity: If — Av is the decrement 
in gap vel. due to taking off the volume through a particular 
vent duct, the volume decrement = (— Av) a = VA where 
a@ = gap area, V = outlet vel., and A = vent duct area at min- 
imum section. Then V = — (a/A) Av = — (0.553/0.141) Av 
= — 3.92 Av. 

(V is plotted as positive). If the distance is very short, and 
if S is the vent area per inch length axially, Sd is area 
for short length. The volume = Vsdx = —adv; or V = — 


d 4 : 
rea a constant times the derivative of the gap velocity. 
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In the foregoing, no statement was made in regard 
to losses of head at entrance to the gap. When a fluid 
passes from a large to a smaller section, with sharp 
edges, it undergoes a contraction in section for a short 
length—called ‘‘vena contracta.’”’ The smaller section 
means that there is an increase in velocity, and therefore 
of velocity head. Some of this velocity head is lost 
when the air subsequently slows down; the high 
velocity at the vena contracta is accompanied by low 
static pressure there. In the turbo model, when the 
edges at the gap entrance were sharp, the contraction 
phenomenon was undoubtedly present, and therefore 
the velocity near the first vent was high, and the static 
pressure low. In fact, the static was so low, in certain 
cases, as to be below atmospheric pressure; the air 
then flowed in, instead of out through the radial 
vent duct. In a few tests, most of which are not 
being published, the flow was inward (negative) in the 
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Fic. 28 

Turbo Model No. 2. Velocity distribution curves. Air entering air gap 
only. All 38 radial vents used as discharge ducts. Rotor diameter 26 in.; 
radial depth of gap 5/S8in. Stator slots sunk 5 8 in. below inner periphery. 
Gap area = 0.553 ft. Tests made at pressure of 7.5 in. of water in end 
bell. Volume with rotor stationary = 5200 cu. ft. per min. Volume with 
rotor at 3600 rev. per min. = 4900 cu. ft. per min. Original test points 
not plotted, but summation of outlet readings beginning with duct No. 38 
are plotted as gap velocities after determining the proportionality constant 
from total volumes. The derivatives of the smoothed gap velocity curves 
give the discharge velocity curves. 


first vents. In Fig. 28, the anemometer rotated slowly 
in the reverse direction, indicating negative flow in the 


first vent, due undoubtedly to negative gap pressure 


which resulted from the vena contracta incident to the 
sharp entrance. As the air slowed down with the 
enlarged area following the vena contracta, the pressure 
rose slightly in the gap,‘ and therefore the outlet veloci- 
ties became positive, and increased in value up to about 
duct 7. It is believed that the reason for the slight fall 
in discharge velocities after duct 7 is that the gap loss 
per unit length became less following the highly turbu- 
lent state arising from the enlargement after the vena 


14. The fact that the outlet velocities reverse and rise proves 
that some of the difference between the velocity heads at the 
vena contracta, and after filling the gap is not lost; for if all 
were lost, the static pressure and the outlet velocities would 
remain constant. This is in keeping with theoretical and 
experimental results published in works on hydraulics, where 
the loss of head for a fluid entering a duct with sharp entrance 
edges is given as 0.4 to 0.5 of the velocity head corresponding 
to the velocity when the duct is full. 
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contracta. However, the discharge velocity drops only 
slightly, and then becomes nearly constant. If V, 
and V, are the gap velocities at two points, 1 and 2, 
P, and P, the corresponding static pressures, and y 
the density of the air, then by Bernoulli’s equation: 


2 Vee 
1 F peg ; 
29 Ean Vis 87 + Ps/¥ 
+ Losses of head between positions 1 and 2. 
The condition for the discharge velocities to remain 
eoustant* is; that P= .P.. Then; 


That is, the condition for the discharge per vent 
to be uniform is that the decrease of velocity head per 
unit length equal the loss per unit length. Actually, 
the problem is not so simple, since the loss is not pro- 
portional to the decrease in velocity head, but more 
nearly to the square of the decrease in velocities. In 
other words, the discharge per vent is not uniform." 

With rotation, conditions are different than at 
standstill. With conditions as in Fig. 28, the air is 
undoubtedly moving practically circumferentially in 
the air gap for a considerable part of the axial length, 
so that the axial component of velocity there may be 
neglected. Undoubtedly, starting at the end bell, the 
air first moves axially, then spirally, the angle that the 
spiral makes with an axial line becoming greater the 
farther from the end bell, approaching, and perhaps 
practically reaching 90 deg. if the length is great enough. 
While a crude picture of the flow is obtainable, a quanti- 
tative analysis is, at present, impossible. 

The test curves will perhaps be better understood 
from an inspection of Fig. 23. Consider first the dis- 
charge velocity belts. There are three: (a) the belt 
adjacent to the end bell; (b) the discharge belt between 
the two intake belts; and (c) the discharge belt beyond 
the second intake belt. If, as before, the losses of head 
in the gap and influences of rotation are neglected, the 
discharge velocity curves are cosines. In the simplified 
ease, illustrated in Fig. 23, the maximum velocity of 
the discharge in belt b is at the midpoint axially, and 
that point corresponds to zero gap velocity; equal 
volumes flow from the two adjacent intake belts toward 
the middle of the discharge belt b. The discharge 
velocity curve is proportional to the derivative of the 
gap velocity (as shown in the foot-note No. 14). 
Consequently, if the discharge velocity curves are 
parts of cosines, the gap velocity curves are parts of 
sine curves, displaced from each other by 90 degrees; 
the maximum of one corresponds to the minimum of 
the other. For belt 6 it is assumed that there is a wall 
at the middle. The point at which the gap velocity 
becomes zero, (and the discharge a maximum), we have 
ealled the “balance point.”” In belt ¢ the conditions 


15. The above is put in to give the reader a more complete 
and a better understanding of the statement made earlier. 
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are as for one-half of b; in ¢ there is a definite me- 
chanical stop at the far end. 

In the first belt a, conditions are somewhat different. 
Assume that the pressures in the end bell and back of 
the first intake belt are equal. In general, the loss of 
head through the intake vents and up to the discharge 
belt is greater than at the gap entrance, at the end bell 
end, so that more total head is available for the dis- 
charge on the end bell side than at the intake side. 
It is almost evident, therefore, that the “‘balance 
point” in the first belt a, is usually not at the middle 
of the belt, but is nearer to the first intake belt, as 
indicated in Fig. 23. The discharge velocities are 
lower at the end bell side than at the intake side, as 
will readily be understood from previous explanations. 

The intake velocities with the rotor stationary, are 
at minimum value at the middle and maximum at the 
ends of the belts. This follows from the following: 
Gap velocities are zero at the middle, and maximum at 
the ends of the belts; the static pressures in the gap 
are, In consequence, at maximum at the middle, and 
minimum at the ends of the belt; the vent velocities 
are dependent upon the differences between the 
pressures back of the core and in the gap, and those 
differences are minimum at the middle and maximum 
at the ends of the intake belt. Neglecting losses of 
head in the gap, those velocity curves are hyperbolic, 


instead of trigonometric, and are cosines for the vents, and | 


sines for the gap, referred to the balance point. 

As in most complex phenomena, the actual curves 
can not be so simple. There is a loss of head in the 
gap, and the solution of equations with allowance for 
that loss complicates them considerably. However, 
those equations have been solved, but they are not yet 
ready for publication. ‘The balance point in the first 
discharge belt is shifted; that, in turn, shifts the 
balance point of the first intake away from the middle; 
the location of other balance points are likewise affected 
until, at the middle of the machine, the balance point is at 
the middle of the central belt. The influence ofrotation 
also plays its part in distribution that will be sub- 
sequently discussed more at length. However, the 
calculations based upon the comparatively simple 
assumptions, giving trigonometric and hyperbolic sine 
and cosine distributions is extremely useful and helpful 
just as the use of the simple sine wave assumption in 
alternating-current calculations is of enormous help 
and usually gives results which are sufficiently accurate. 

In regard to the balance point, Mr. Bratt has given 
methods of calculating its location. Other unpublished 
methods are available, all of which are more or less 
approximate; the final check is that the pressure drops 
in each of the parallel circuits are equal; and that the 
vent velocities at a balance point, taken from either 
side, are equal. 

Referring now to Fig. 29, it will be seen that the 
shapes of the outlet velocity curves at standstill are 
not very different from those shown in Fig. 28. As 
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belt the two curves are much alike, the ordinates being 
a little higher forthe curve with two vents closed. 
It is substantially the same. This is indicated in 
Fig. 29, when the first two vents were closed, the 
distribution for that arrangement, as well as for all 
vents open, being shown. The other curve, for the 
first five vents closed, is for a slightly larger gap than 
the other two; therefore, the discharge volumes per 
vent should be a little larger. It is close enough to the 
other two curves to verify the previous reasoning. 
It is difficult to explain why the outlet volumes with 
the larger gap are apparently lower than with the 
smaller gap in the two other discharge belts. There 
was a lapse of several months between the times at 
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Turbo Model No.2. Volume distribution curves. Stator + air gap 
open. Taken with a pressure of 3.3in. of water. Rotor stationary. 
0 = all discharge vents open gap area = 0.553 sq.ft. a = first two dis- 
charge vents closed on outside gap area = 0.553 sq. ft. A first five dis- 
charge vents closed on inside. Gap area = 0.573 sq. ft. 
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Fie. 30 


Volume distribution curves. 


Turbo Model No. 2. Stator + air gap 


open. Rotor stationary. Edge at entrance package sharp taken with a 
pressure of 3.3 in. of water. Radial depth of air gap = 0.625 in. Slots 
sunk 0.625 in. in addition. Rotor external diameter = 26 in. Gap 
area = 0.553 sq. ft. 

© = all vents open 

x = vents 5 and 6 closed at outside 11,700 cu. ft. per min. 12,100 cu. 


ft. per min. 


which they were taken, and the anemometer probably 
changed slightly in the interim. If that is correct, 
the volumes for the larger gap, in the first belt, should 
be higher. 

The curves shown in Fig. 30 are also for standstill 
conditions. The only difference between the conditions 
under which the two sets of curves were taken were that 
in one all vents were open, and in the other two inter- 
mediate discharge vents were closed. The measured 
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volumes were substantially the same. In the first 
was previously explained, the shortening of the first 
discharge belt a, (effected by closing some of the vents), 
simply cuts off the first part of the curve, the remainder 
believed that whatever losses there were in the gap were 
less from vent 4 to vent 7, when vents 5 and 6 were 
closed, than when all were open; the reason therefor 
being that the slowing down was more gradual, like in a 
duct whose sides diverged more gradually. That the 
velocities in the first ducts adjacent to the end bell 
should have been so nearly alike for the two conditions, 
follows at once from the fact that the volumes were 
nearly equal. 

In Fig. 31 three sets of curves are plotted: Two at 
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Volume distribution curves. All discharge vents 
Edge at entrance package sharp. Taken 
Radial depth of air gap = 0.625. 
Gap 


Turbo Model No. 2. 
open. Stator + air gap open. 
with a pressure of 3.3 in. of water. 
Slots sunk 0.625 in addition. Rotor external diameter = 26 in. 
area = 0.553 sq. ft. 

© = Taken Oct. 24, 1922 rotor BUAVAOEAE Y 
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Era. 32 
Turbo Model No. 2. Volume distribution curves. Stator + air gap 
+ rotor open. Edges at entrance packages sharp. Rotor diameter 26 
in. Radial depth of gap 0.625in. Stator slots sunk 0.625 in. below inner 


periphery. Gap area = 0.553 sq.ft. Test made at pressure of 3.3 in. of: 
water. 
© = Turborotorspeed = 0 12,150 cu. ft. ReaD 
x = Turborotorspeed = 3600 rev. per min. SW ea 3 Yoel gh ts 


standstill, for the same, conditions, but taken five 
months apart, and illustrate that, even though the 
anemometer readings were somewhat inaccurate, for 
the most part, the results were dependable. The 
volumes, too, are almost the same. The general shapes 
of the curves are sinusoidal. The third curve is for the 
same conditions except that the rotor was driven at 
3600 rev. per min. The distribution is then changed, 
the discharge volumes are slightly more uniformly 
distributed than at standstill. There is an appreciable 
departure from a cosine wave. 

In the previous curves, air entered the air gap from 
the stator intakes and from the end bell. In Fig. 32 
air entered from the rotor also. At standstill the 
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curves are much the same shape as previously, and at 
3600 rev. per min. there is again more uniformity. 

There are several ways whereby the volumes in the 
first vents adjacent to the end bell can be raised. One 
way is to shorten the belt axially, the results of which 
are shown in Fig. 29. Two other ways are illustrated 
in this paper. For the curves shown in Fig. 33, a ring 
was shrunk on the rotor, located between the fourth 
and fifth vents. This ring acted as an effective barrier, 
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Tests made at a 


inner hore of stator smooth. Gap area = 0.573 sq. ft. 
pressure of 3.3 in. of water. 
© = Rotor rev. per min. = 0. 
per min. 
x = Rotor rev. per min, = 3600. 
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Turbo Model No. 2. Volume distribution curves with sharp edges at 
first packages. 0.763 sq.ft.areaingap. Taken at a pressure of 3.3 in. of 
water in end bell. 

© = Turbo rev. per min, = 0 
x = Turbo rev. per min. = 3600 
oo volume = 14,400 cu. ft. per min. at standstill 
“= 13,500 cu. ft. per min. at 3600 rev. per min, 
Stator + air gap. 


whereby the balance point was defined. At standstill, 
as well as at 3600 rev. per min., the volumes in the 
first vents in the first belts are then a little higher than 
in the first vents in the middle discharge belt. In the 
first belt, at 3600 rev. per min. the volume distribution 
is not so very far from uniform. ‘Tests were also made 
at standstill with a ring that could be moved to various 
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axial positions, and it was found that the balance 
point could be controlled as desired. 


The other method which is shown in this paper for ° 


raising the velocities in the first vents, consists in 
increasing the air gap at one or more of the packages of 
laminations adjacent to the end bell. The sketch in 
Fig. 35 shows the manner of application to the turbo 
model: The increase in gap reduces the gap velocity 
at the first and second vents, thereby raising the static 
pressure, and consequently, the discharge velocity. The 
influence of high velocities due toa vena contracta are also 
reduced. These tests were made with a larger gap than the 
previous ones, and in order to show the gain, the data 
for the same gap, but without the first packages cut 
back are plotted in Fig. 34. While the volumes in the 
first vents in the first belt (Fig. 35) are slightly less than 
in the first vents in the middle belt, they are rep- 
resentative of velocities that are sufficiently high to 
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Volume distribution curves with first packages cut 


Turbo Model No. 2. 
back. 0.763 sq.ft. area in gap. 
end bell. 

© = Turbo rotor rev. per min. = 0 

i a e 7 ‘ i = 3600 

Total volume = 14,100 cu. ft. per min. at standstill 

z = 14,000 cu. ft. per min. at 3600 rev. per min. 

Stator + air gap. 


Taken at a pressure of 3.3 in. of water in 


avoid undue heating. That point will be discussed 
subsequently. 

One interesting point, to be noted from an inspection 
of Figs. 34 and 35, is that the distribution of volumes 
at 3600 rev. per min. approaches cosine waveshape, asat 
standstill. There seems to be no doubt but that the 
formulas in Mr. Bratt’s paper are of considerable 
assistance, even at normal speed, when the air-gap size 
is slightly enlarged above that originally used. The 
influence of the external whirl, which travels cireum- 
ferentially with the rotor, becomes less the larger the 
gap, because more radial depth is left for the nominal 
axial flow in which the influence of rotation is small. 

It is of interest to compare the test results on the 
model with those of actual machine. In Fig. 36, are 
curves taken in a turbo provided with internal centri- 
fugal fans. A special device used for taking these 
curves is illustrated in Fig. 37. It consisted of two 
brass tubes, one within the other between which there 
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was absolutely no leakage. The outer tube was 
connected to a pump, such as is used for inflating 
automobile tires, and a suitable gage showed the 
pressure. The inner tube connected with a U-tube 
manometer. A small toy balloon was fastened by cords 
and it could be inflated by means of the pump. The 
device was pushed into a vent duct from the rear, and 
into the space between a vent finger and a coil side, 
when the balloon was not inflated. The pressure was 
then applied by means of the pump, and the balloon 
swelled enough to stop any flow through that duct, the 
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Air velocities at minimum tooth sections in outlet vents in 25,000 kv-a. 
1800 rev. per min., 60 cycles; turbo alternator. 
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Fig. 37 


gage indicating the pressure. (The value offpressure 
needed had been previously determined when the 
rotor was not in place). Then the manometer was 
read. As there was no flow of air, the manometer read 
the static pressure in the gap at that location, and the 
square root of that static pressure was taken to be 
proportional to the velocity in the vent duct when the 
device was absent. Observations were taken in three 
positions circumferentially for a given axial position, 
and averaged. There was usually but little difference 
between the three readings. The total volume was 
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determined from the losses and air temperature rise. 
From a comparison of the mean of the square roots 
with the mean velocity determined from the volume 
per vent divided by the vent area, the device was 
calibrated in terms of velocity. 

It is, indeed, interesting to note the agreement in 
shapes of curves in Fig. 36 with those of the model in 
which the first discharge was shortened—for example, 
with Fig. 29. In the case of this alternator it seems 
that the air gap was sufficiently large to permit of minor 
influence due to rotation, the curves being similar in 
shape to those obtainable at standstill. 

Other tests were made on this turbo alternator. 
With the field excited, and after conditions were steady, 
thermo-couples attached to fiber rods were pushed into 
vent ducts, for measuring temperatures at various 
depths radially and positions axially. One device 
was for air temperatures and the other for iron tempera- 
tures.'* Both devices showed lower temperatures at 
the first vents next to the end bell, than farther on, 
even though the volumes through the first vents were 
lower. There were no stator coils in this machine 
while the tests were made, but instead wood occupied 
the same spaces which the coils ordinarily do. These 
wood fillers did not extend into the end bells as coils 
usually do; therefore, in the complete machine, the 
excellent thermal conductivity of the copper, taken in 
conjunction with the high rate at which heat is “picked 
up” from the surfaces of the coil ends, reduces the 
temperature of the machine near the ends still more. 

It is believed that the lowered velocities in ducts 
near the ends deserves further comment. Machines 
like the one for which approximate volume distribution 
curves are shown in Fig. 27, have been built, and have 
been in service for about fifteen years. Those machines 
are 65 inches long, they have low velocities in the end 
vents, but they have given no trouble from heating 
due thereto. Undoubtedly, the longitudinal flow in 
the copper to the end windings has eliminated danger 
from that source. 
gives uniform temperatures, and is secured by velocities 
in the first ducts lower than in others. By proper 
selection of the lengths of the intake and outlet belts, 
with perhaps one of the several devices added by means 
of which the first vent volumes are increased, this 
condition may be approximately attained. 

Some of the deductions for model II type of venti- 
lation may be summarized. Most of these have been 
elaborated upon in the foregoing and require no further 
comment. 

A. The total volumes are affected but little by the 
angular velocity; the decrease in any case is very much 
smaller than for model I type of ventilation. For air 
pressures of the order that are now used in large 
machines, without air fed through the rotor vents, the 
decrease is negligible. 


16. These devices are described in paper by Symons and 
Walker. ‘Heat Paths in Electrical Machinery.” I.H.E., 1912. 
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B.° When air is fed through the rotor vents in 
addition to the air gap and stator, there may actually 
be a slight increase in total volume above the value at 
standstill. 

C. With large air gaps, the decrease in volume due 
to rotation is practically negligible. 

D. The volume of air passing through the rotor 
vents is generally affected more by the speed of the 
rotor than by external pressure. In the model, the 
external pressure might have been zero, with the rotor 
running at 3600 rev. per minute, without affecting the 
volume much. This is important in connection with 
the cooling of the rotor. 

K. As ordinarily built, the volume of air which 
passes through the rotor has little influence upon the 
total volume. 

F, Theaxial distribution of volumes in the discharge 
belts approach cosine curves, with minimum values at the 
ends of the belts. The corresponding velocities in the 
air gap approach sine curves, whose zero values 
correspond tothemaximumon thecosine curves. Inthe 
intakes the curves are approximately hyperbolic; 
for radial flow the maximum values at the ends of the 
belts, and for the gap flow, the zero values correspond 
to the minimum values on the radial flow curves. 

G. The radial velocities are proportional to the 
derivations of the gap velocities. 

H. The discharge vent velocities decrease as the gap 
velocities increase; the intake vent velocities increase 
with the gap velocities. 

I. It is possible for the flow through one or more 
discharge vents to be inward (negative) near the 
beginning of a belt of vents. 

J. Other things remaining the same, the shorter the 
belt of discharge vents, the higher are the minimum 
velocities, until a critical length is reached; after which, 
over quite a range of belt lengths, the minimum 
velocities are nearly independent of the length. With 
low rotational speeds, or with relatively large gaps, 
there is then aminimum value in the vents near the 
entrance to the gap, which then increases to a maxi- 
mum, then a dying down to a nearly uniform dis- 
charge rate until the critical point is reached, where 
the discharge rate increases along the approximate sine 
curve. 

K. The position of the maximum point on the 
discharge velocity curve can be shifted by various 
mechanical means, such as a ring in the air gap, or 
change of entrance conditions to the belt of vents. 

L. The distribution of discharge volumes (axially) 
is modified by the influence of rotation, the tendency 
being to make the volumes more uniform. The smaller 
the gap, the greater is that influence. 

M. It is desirable to have somewhat lower volumes 
in the vents adjacent to the end bells than in other 
vents, in order that more uniform temperatures be 
secured longitudinally. 

N. The total volume in each belt of intake vents 
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equals the summation of volumes in the adjacent belt of 
discharge vents up to the “balance points” in those 
discharge belts. 

O. The air entering the air gap direct from the end 
bell is arithmetically additive to that volume entering 
the gap from the first intake belt, and flowing toward 
the same discharge belt. This is quite different than 
for model I. 


Discussion 


MULTIPLE SYSTEM OF COOLING LARGE TURBO- 
GENERATORS (Bratt) and 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF VENTILATION OF 
TURBO-ALTERNATORS 
(F ECHHEIMER) 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Fepruary 8, 1924 


S. L. Henderson: The papers of Mr. Fechheimer and Mr. 
Bratt are of primary interest to the designer; particularly to 
those designers of large machines which require more than the 
usual air gap entrance for the admission of cooling air. To 
others, the papers will indicate the amount of research work 
which is being earried on to enable the manufacturer to build 
larger and better machines. To the designer the methods for 
calculating the air circuits may appear complicated and not 
easy of application. However, when the importance of the 
proper ventilation system is considered, the designer may well 
spend considerable time in laying out this part of his design. 
When it is realized that the construction cannot be changed once 
the machine is built and that the design of the machine must 
stand or fall on the ventilation system as laid out, too much 
time and care cannot be spent in its layout. In the application 
of the methods put forth in these papers, as in all designs, a first 
approximation must be made of the relative widths of the 
different intake and outlet belts and the pressure drops required 
in the different paths. When once this is done, the designer 
can readily see how the proportions need to be changed so that 
the pressures in the various paths will balance up and also so 
that the proper velocity distributions may be obtained. 


The methods have been used in the design of a number of 
different machines, and Fig. 36 in Mr. Fechheimer’s paper shows 
how the tests on one of these machines came out. The curves 
of velocity distribution are somewhat flatter than the calculated 
values; 7. e., the velocities in the radial ducts are more uniform 
than as caleulated. In other words, the calculations are on the 
safe side. 


Edgar Knowlton: A number of years ago the company 
with which I am associated had occasion to build a machine 
which was ventilated very much the same as described in Mr. 
Fechheimer’s Type 1. We found this was unsatisfactory, and 
after several years’ operation the machine was changed to a 
type of ventilation where the air entered both ends of the air 
gap and was discharged radially through the air ducts. This 
ehange was of considerable benefit. 

When we first began the use of the system of ventilation 
whereby the air entered both ends of the air gap, it was very 
satisfactory for the quantities of air and velocities at which 
the air entered the gap. Later it was found necessary to 
chamfer the air gaps, and it was rather remarkable that in 
some cases the quantity of air was nearly proportional to the 
increase in the area of the entrance to the air gap. 

I would like to ask if Mr. Fechheimer found difficulty in closing 
the air ducts, and if that were the reason why he used the 
“toy balloon’? method? I consider this a very ingenious 
device. 
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I would also like to ask if any negative pressures were found 
in the air ducts alongside of the armature coils? 

We have found some cases where zero pressure existed on 
salient-pole machines with low peripheral speeds, and in one 
case recently I had occasion to examine a machine which was 
somewhat unusual, in that it had — 34-in. pressure on one 
side and + 1.5 in. on the other side of the armature coil. 

G. E. Luke: This problem of cooling large turbo-generators 
is getting to be a greater one each year. The aim of the designer 
is not only to produce a more reliable machine but also to design 
one with a maximum output per pound of material. The great 
advances made along this line account in part for the fact that 
the cost of power to the consumer has not inereased and in 
many cases has decreased in spite of the fact that other costs 
have materially increased. 

In the cooling of an electric machine, we are practically limited 
to the use of air as a medium for the carrying away of the losses. 
The reasons for the almost universal use of air are due to its 
unlimited supply, its mobility or the ease with which it can be 
foreed to flow over the ventilating surfaces, and its high insulating 
qualities. Other mediums such as water and oil have been used, 
but only in a few special cases. 

The cooling of a machine with air involves three important 
problems: first, the conduction of heat to the ventilating 
surfaces; second, the transfer of heat from these surfaces to the 
air; and third, the proper distribution of air over the cooling 
surfaces. There are many systems of ventilation used and these 
two papers cover a detailed investigation of two of these systems 
experimentally and analytically. They particularly deal with 
the means for determining the air distribution and for evaluating 
the relative importance of the various factors determining this 
air flow. You cannot emphasize too greatly the fact that a 
properly designed machine necessitates a correct distribution of 
the air over the ventilating surfaces. 

The presence of what are called ‘“‘hot spots’’ may be due to an 
improper air distribution. What is attempted by the designer 
is to ventilate best those parts of the machine which have the 
greatest loss. In other words, the air velocities over the surfaces 
should bear an almost direct proportion to the unit watts loss 
dissipated from these surfaces. 


Thus in Fig. 1 with the radial system of ventilation, the 
highest air velocities are found in the zone of maximum loss, that 
is, the tooth zone. The amount of heat loss which can be lib- 
erated from a given surface for a given surface temperature rise 
is almost proportional to the average air velocity such as shown 
by the solid line curve, Fig. 2. 


But the limiting temperatures are the maximum copper tem- 
peratures found in the embedded copper. The copper loss must 
be conducted through the insulation (@yhich is also a good heat 
insulator) to the iron. Here itis added to the iron loss and both 
losses are conducted through the iron to the ventilating surfaces. 
Both steps in this conduction of heat must be accompanied by 
a temperature difference which may be quite large, especially 
the gradient necessary to cause the copper losses to flow through 
the insulation. This temperature gradient from the “hot-spot” 
to the ventilating surface is always present and is proportional 
to the loss dissipated and cannot be decreased by an improvement 
in ventilation. If we plot watts loss in the machine for a given 
temperature rise of the copper, the curve, Fig. 2, changes from a 
straight line to a curve as shown in dotted line, due to this 
internal temperature gradient. 


The experimental tests made by the authors are especially 
difficult. They involve the measurements of very small air 
pressures and velocities in very limited and inaccessible positions. 
An analytical treatment of the air flow, such as Mr. Bratt has 
given us, is valuable in that it permits of the possibility of eal- 
culating the effects of the various factors. Many difficult 
points are found in the air flow problem. Thus, in Fig. 1 the 


air must change in velocity very greatly as it is forced to flow 
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through the tooth zone where it is obstructed by the windings, 
the slot wedges and the ventilating fingers. The authors have 
found that the pressure required to force a given quantity of 
air through such a passage depends upon the direction of air 
flow whether radially outward or inward. 

R. B. Williamson: The problem of the ventilation of 
turbo-generators is a complicated one involving as it does, the 
handling of large volumes of air in a very restricted space. 
In order to cool a machine of given size, a certain minimum 
amount of air must be passed and this air must be distributed 
so that all parts of the stator will be uniformly cooled, or at 
least the distribution must be such that the hottest parts will 
be well within the safe limits permissible for the class of insula- 
tion used. Furthermore, this volume of air must be circulated 
with moderate end-bell pressures such as can be readily developed 
by centrifugal fans mounted at each end of the rotor. 
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In general, two methods have been used for distributing the 
air; these may be termed the axial method and the radial 
method. In the axial method the air passes axially (parallel 
to the shaft) from each end bell through the air gap and through 
longitudinal flues or ducts in the punchings back of the teeth 
and discharges in the center part of the stator. While this 
method is satisfactory for relatively short machines, it gives 
rise to a hot region in the central part of long stators for the 
reason that the air as it passes longitudinally through the stator 
becomes heated as it progresses towards the centre, and the 
air for cooling the central part is hot by the time it reaches these 
parts. In the radial system, as its name implies, the ducts are 
radial or annular, the core being sub-divided by a relatively 
large number of ducts as indicated in Figs. 1 and 2 of the paper. 
The laminations are thus sub-divided into a number of sections 


Surface Temp. Rise 


WATTS 
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of small axial width, usually not over 11% to 2 inches as measured 
parallel to the shaft. The present paper describes tests of air 
flow in the different types of radial ventilation referred to as 
Method I and Method II, both of which provide a number of 
relatively short paths in parallel for the flow of air after it leaves 
the end bells. The sub-division of the flow into a number of 
parallel paths cuts down the distance that the air has to travel 
from the time it enters the machine until it leaves it, thus per- 
mitting the use of moderate air pressure. Again, if the paths 
are suitably arranged, and the vent spaces in the ducts properly 
designed, very even cooling can be obtained. As far as my 
personal experience is concerned, it has had to do almost entirely 
with Method I which has been used successfully for the past 
14 years with machines ranging in size from 1500 kv-a. to 27,000 
ky-a. and with stator cores up to 10 ft. in length. The original 
method provided only two paths at each end of the machine, but 
about 1910 we began constructing machines with 6 paths at each 
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end somewhat similar to that shown in Fig. 2, except that the 
vent segments were arranged to by-pass part of the air back of 
the teeth by making the vent ribs in suitable curved form. In 
the more recent large machines there are 12 paths at each end of 
the machine, which with a 72-slot punching gives three teeth 
opposite each inlet and three opposite the corresponding outlet. 

To my mind, the outstanding advantage of the radial system 
of ventilation lies not so much in the particular arrangement 
of the parts, but in the fact that with either Method I or II it 
is possible to introduce cool air directly into the central part 
of the machine and thus cool this part almost as effectively as 
the end portions. In fact, tests show that with Method I 
suitably applied, the air discharged from the centre ducts is no 
hotter than that discharged from the ends. Further, we have 
not yet reached any limit to the length of the machine that 
ean be ventilated by this method so far as stator ventilation is 
concerned. Mechanical features may limit the length and it 
might also develop that external fans would be needed in some 
eases, but so far as getting the air through the stator is concerned, 
I believe, satisfactory ventilation can be secured with the largest 
stators and by the use of either of the methods described. 

After all, the real test of any given method of ventilation is 
the temperature rise in the centre of the machine as indicated by 
temperature detectors in the slots and with a sufficient number of 
such detectors to give indications all around the circumference. 
Recent tests on large units with ventilation as per Method I, 


. using 12 paths, show that the temperatures are uniform and that 


there is no difficulty in building large machines with this system 
of ventilation that will show a temperature rise as indicated by 
detectors well within 60 deg. cent. The real limitation of large 
units thus becomes one of rotor rather than stator heating, but 
the low stator temperature rise possible with the radial system is 
a distinct advantage, as it reduces the chances of trouble due to 
expansion and contraction. 

An incidental advantage of Method I is that it ean be worked 
out so as to give a very simple and compact construction of the 
stator yoke. However, this has no bearing on the method itself 
which our experience indicates gives very uniform cooling with 
low end-bell pressures. 

C. M. Laffoon: I desire to say a few words on the general 
subject of ventilation for large capacity turbo-generators. 
At the present time one or two of the larger electrical manu- 
facturing companies are building 12,500-kv-a.,3600-rev. per min. 
and 43,750-kv-a., 1800-rev. per min. turbo generators for 
60-cycle operation. 

There is no doubt but that the trend in generator sizes is 
decidedly upward, on account of the fact that central stations 
are rapidly increasing in size, and there is a consequent demand 
for greater generator output per unit of floor space. 

In addition to this, the operating companies and purchasers 
of large capacity units are demanding machines with low tem- 
perature guarantees, in the neighborhood of 80 deg. or less, in 
some cases 60 deg., depending upon the type and aU Ble of 
the insulation used on the electrical conductors. 

It is obvious from these facts that the question of the proper 
choice of a ventilating system and the predetermination of the 
temperature rises for any chosen turbo system are of vital 
importance to both designing and operating engineers. As has 
been suggested several times this morning, the system of ventila- 
tion which should be used is the one in which a permissible 
amount of cooling air can carry away the generator losses with 
@ minimum and fairly uniform temperature rise throughout the 
entire machine, provided, that this system of ventilation is not 
so complicated as to handicap the cost of the machine, and that 
some efficient, reliable and stable means ean be obtained for 
delivering the air to the different parts of the generator. 

Regardless of the type of ventilation that is used, it becomes 
necessary in large capacity turbo-generators, to resort to the 
multiple path system. That is, the air must be delivered to 
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machine at several different axial positions, in order to make a 
machine economical from the standpoint of cost and to assure 
a reasonably uniform temperature distribution. Some form 
of the radial systems that have been discussed here this morning 
is particularly applicable to machines with low temperature 
guarantees, because, as has been said before, large volumes of 
cool air or other cooling medium can be introduced into the 
machine in the tooth zone where the combined loss per unit 
volume is inherently high. 

As you know, the American practise has always been, in large 
generators, both water-wheel and high-speed and 25-cyele turbo- 
generators, to use the radial system of ventilation. The radial 
system of ventilation is becoming quite generally used by all of 
the manufacturing companies in this country in order to obtain 
the lower temperature guarantees. With the radial ventilating 
system, the air can be presented to the paths at varying pressures, 
or can be taken into the end bell at constant pressure, if the paths 
are so designed and proportioned that the air will properly 
distribute through the machine and give fairly uniform tem- 
peratures. However, in either case the problem of actually 
designing the pressure-generating system for the air or the 
proportioning of the air paths and the number of passages that 
are provided, has been very difficult on account of the complexity 
of the problem and the lack of information available on the 
subject. The two papers by Messrs. Bratt and Feehheimer mark 
a definite advance in the published information on the subject 
of ventilation, and the experimental data obtained from models, 
as well as from turbo-generators as actually built, should greatly 
aid and facilitate the solution of this design problem. 

It is true that machines using the radial system of ventilation 
have been built in the past by all of the companies in this 
country without the aid of this particular information. How- 
ever, there is no question but that by the use of these data 
which have been presented here and the mathematical analysis, 
more comprehensive and more intelligent designs should be 
made with less trial. The formulas and data as given in these 
papers are not simplified so that they can be readily used by 
designing engineers. However, they can be so simplified, so 
arranged and modified, that they should prove a source of val- 
uable use to engineers who are responsible for the design of large 
turbo-generators. 

F. D. Newbury: Mr. Williamson referred to his successful 
use of the circumferential system of ventilation. As I was very 
careful to point out in presenting the paper, the system of Model 
I is not exactly the same as the system actually used in practise, 
and furthermore, I wish to emphasize that our tests have no 
necessary relation whatever to temperature results. We simply 
attacked one part of the ventilation problem, and if our results 
have any value, they are valuable in showing relative per- 
formanees of these two systems, and what may be expected in 
limiting cases. 

Mr. Williamson also referred to the axial system of ventilation. 
That is a system that was, and has been, and is being very 
extensively used. It has been used very successfully, but it 
has’ the limitation that Mr. Williamson pointed out: that with 
very long machines, the length of the path through the machine 
is such that the rise in air temperature may become a serious 
disadvantage. So, in comparing the results from the first model 
and the second model, we only wish to draw the conelusion that 
Model II, representing the multiple radial system, seems to have 
advantages over the circumferential system of Model I, princi- 
pally in a more uniform distribution of air, cireumferentially, 
and a substantially uniform distribution of air axially, and, in 
fact, a very much better distribution of air axially than in the 
simple radial system, which is in such extensive use. 

Mr. Knowlton referred to an experience of his own in connec- 
tion with a very considerable increase in total volume of air 
when the entrance at the air gap was inereased by cutting back 
several of the first packages. If you will refer to Figs. 34 and 35, 
I believe, of Mr. Fechheimer’s paper, you will notice that al- 
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though the air entrance was increased from one inch in Fig. 34, 
to one and one-half inches in Fig. 35, the total volumes are 
substantially equal. That illustrates, I think, the real value 
of these papers—that by confining the work to a particular 
phase of the problem, confining it to the measurement of pres- 
sures and volumes, under various conditions, and not complica- 
ting it with temperature results or loss results, we can definitely 
say that such and such a thing will happen when such changes 
are made in the ventilating circuit. 

Mr. Knowlton also referred to the device illustrated on next 
to the last page of the paper, which he referred to as the ‘‘toy 
balloon.”’ That, I think, is a very ingenious experimental 
device—I can say that because I had nothing to do with it— 
and it was used, as Mr. Knowlton suggested, in order to com- 
pletely close up the ventilation duct and thereby enable the 
pressure to be measured without any velocity head being 
present. 

Mr. Henderson referred to the actual use of the results from 
this work in practise. I think the first impression from these 
papers is that the numerical calculation work is complicated. 
Even if that is so, the results obtained from the application 
of Mr. Bratt’s formulas are exceedingly valuable and the work 
involved is well worth while. Since the results have been avail- 
able within the last 12 months, the work has been applied to 
some million ky-a. in turbo-generators, but in that large volume 
only seven different sizes have been involved; so you can well 
afford to spend considerable time and work in properly propor- 
tioning the ventilation system of a design, when it does involve 
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so much in the way of risk and money and is of such importance 
in the results to be obtained from the design. 

C. J. Fechheimer: It appears that comparatively little was 
brought out in the discussion to which I need reply. Mr. 
Knowlton has called attention to the fact that he was able to 
increase the quantity of air nearly in proportioa to the inerease 
in the area of the entrance to the airgap. Perhaps a comparison 
of Figs. 34 and 35 in my paper would bear upon Mr. Knowlton’s 
experience. As I understand it, Mr..Knowlton cut back the 
first packages much as indicated in Fig. 35. According to our 
volume-meter readings, the total volume of air for all the paths 
was not changed a great deal, but the distribution of air, partic- 
ularly for the vent ducts near the end bell, was modified very 
materially. Undoubtedly, had we been feeding this first section 
only, the volume-meter would have indicated a considerable 
inerease when the first packages were cut back. The loss at 
entrance to the air gap expressed as a percentage of velocity head 
has lowered appreciably by the gradual reduction in section of 
the air gap. This would be evident to any one who is familiar 
with a bell-mouth entrance to a duct, which this condition ap- 
proaches. The fact that the volume-meter did not show more 
of an increase was in part due to the fact that only a fraction of 
the total volume of air entered the air gap direct from the end 
bell, and to some errors in observation. A rather cursory exami- 
nation of the average values of anemometer readings for Figs. 
34 and 35 would not show very great differences. 

Mr. Knowlton also mentions that he measured minus 34 in. 
pressure on one side of the coil and plus 1.5 in. on the other 
side of the armature coil in a salient pole alternator. I have 
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obtained from Mr. Knowlton a sketch showing positions in which 
the readings were taken, and this sketch I am reproducing here- 
with. There are undoubtedly so many things that enter into 
measurements of this kind that may mislead one, that it is im- 
possible for me to offer a complete explanation. I can only sug- 
gest reasons for the difference. The air leaves the rotor at a 
slight angle with the periphery, and on the right-hand side of the 
coil it impinges on the slot wedge so as to destroy nearly all of 
the velocity head. What air then passes into the vent duct moves 
past the sharp edge of the wedge beyond which there is a ‘“‘vena 
contracta,’’ accompanying which there is usually a considerable 
reduction in pressure. If the pressure tube had been placed near 
this ‘‘vena contracta,” it is easy to understand that the reading 
would be negative. On the other side of the coil, the volume of 
air flowing is probably more because all of the velocity head of the 
air as it leaves the rotor is not destroyed, and it is possible that 
the pressure tube was placed in such a position that the air 
impinged upon its opening. Consequently, the reading on the 
manometer would have been the static pressure plus the velocity 
head or a fraction thereof. 

Of course, on this side, as on the other, there may have been a 
contraction in section beyond the edge of the wedge, but if the 
pressure tube were placed, say near the narrow section where the 
velocity head was greatest, and just before the ‘‘vena contracta,”’ 
it is easy to understand why the reading was + 1.5. I might offer 
a number of other explanations, but this much is certain—that 
readings of this character are liable to be very misleading, and 
considerably in error. That was why we used the ‘‘toy balloon” 
method. The mouth of the brass tube which connected with 
the manometer was about 3 in. from the air gap, and we felt 
quite confident that disturbances due to velocity would have 
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negligible influence. Even so, we found discrepancies when the 
tube was placed on the side of the coil, corresponding to the side 
where Mr. Knowlton obtained — 34 in. Our final readings were 
taken on the other side of the coil, and apparently then we were 
in a region which was quiet. I believe the picture of what takes 
place is clarified somewhat by thinking of the moving air streams 
at very high velocities—as though they were water—and 
imagining them to splash up into the duct as a result of disturb- 
ances in the high velocity stream. 

The whole subject of ventilation or air flow is an extremely 
complex one. It is believed that the work which has been done 
up to date is only a small part of what may be done, and we 
hope that others interested in the problem will contribute 
papers from time to time before technical societies, which will 
assist the engineering public in solving some of our difficult 
problems. 

Donald Bratt: There is one question that Mr. Knowlton 
brought up. He spoke of an instance in which he had noticed, 
in a radial type of flow, that some of the velocities in the extreme 
end came out negative; that is, the air was actually traveling 
the other way to what was intended. That is, in fact, the result 
that we very often find in the flow of air and flow of water in 
pipes. Sometimes, where a cross-section area changes consider- 
ably from a large to a small value, there will be a contraction in 
section of the jet of water or air, and a very low static pressure. 
The same thing may actually happen in a radial ventilatioa sys- 
tem. We have observed in Model II, in many instances, that 
the flow actually was reversed. 

I have not, of course, been able to take care of that sort of 
condition in my mathematical analysis. It isn’t of much 
importance anyway. 
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Review of the Subject.—That the brush is an ever present 
source of trouble on rotating electrical machinery ts evidenced by the 
back numbers of our technical periodicals which are replete with 
innumerable articles on the subject. These articles cover practi- 
cally all problems of material and application excepting that of the 
geometrical design. It is this phase of the subject that the following 
paper attempts to give. 

Undoubtedly these factors of geometrical design are known as they 
are readily discovered, their relations are relatively simple, but so far 
as I have been able to find they have not been published. 


F the electrical engineer responsible for the mainte- 
nance of rotating electrical machinery is of an 
inquiring turn of mind he will sooner or later 

confront the question of brush design. The brush is 
one of those things which, in itself of minor importance, 
can so often be the seat of serious trouble. The selec- 
tion of the proper brush is dependent on two groups 
of factors, brush quality and brush design. Relating 
to quality, there is quite a massof available information, 
largely in the publications of the various brush manu- 
facturers. Density, hardness, conductivity, and coef- 
ficient of friction are tabulated for all the different 
grades and with the help of suggestions from the manu- 
facturers proper selection is not difficult. In regard to 
the design of the brush and its position relative to the 
holder and commutator there is very little information 
extant that I have been able to find. It is in an effort 
to relieve this situation that the following brief outline 
of the essentials of brush design is written. 

The function of the brush is to conduct current be- 
tween a stationary lead and the moving commutator. 
The resistance of the contact between brush and com- 
mutator is proportional to the pressure perpendicular 
to the plane of contact. The amount of heating at 
the contact and the amount of current per unit area of 
contact that the brush can safely carry are proportional 
to this resistance and therefore the foremost problem 
of brush design is to keep the correct pressure on the 
contact surface at all times. 

There are, in general, four forces acting on the brush: 
First, the longitudinal pressure of the brush spring; 
second, the reaction pressure of the commutator; 
third, the force of friction on the commutator which 
tends to move the brush parallel to its plane of contact; 
and fourth, the resulting side pressure of the brush 
holder. (Although the weight of the brush itself acts 
in different directions depending on the relative position 
of the brush on the commutator, it is neglected because 
in general it is small in comparison to the other forces 
acting.) These four forces are shown diagrammatically 
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The facts brought out by the following paper are: First, that the 
upper angle of the brush is a function of the lower angle and the 
coefficient of friction between the brush and the commutator, second, 
that the lower angle is a function of the pressure desired against the 
holder, and third, that the trailing brush has little to justify its use. 
These three conclusions are based on a design which. eliminates a 
resultant moment acting on the brush which would tend to make it 
bind in the holder. 


in Fig. 1. The forces shown are the resultant forces 
acting on the center of the various brush faces. P is 
the contact force with which we are primarily con- 
cerned, and T is the inwardly acting force of the brush 
spring—-the only force that can be varied at will. The 
force of the holder against the brush is shown as H. 
It might, of course, be on either side of the brush. F 
is the force of friction and is equal to the coefficient of 
friction (f) of the brush on the commutator, multiplied 
by the contact force P. (F =f FP). Since the coef- 
ficient (f) is given for various grades of brushes, the total 
force F- can be eliminated as an unknown quantity, 
leaving only the other three forces, 7, H and P, to be 
dealt with. 
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Fig. 2 again shows the brush of Fig. 1 with the 
addition of all the critical angles marked as well as the 
forces. There are only three primary, independent 
angles — y,aand 6. Thus, the problem of brush design 
is to select the values for these three angles which will 
most effectively keep the contact force P at the desired 
value under all conditions. 

The main obstacle with which we have to contend is 
friction between the brush and the brush holder which 
prevents free movement of the brush and thus causes 
variations in the contact foree P. The brush is con- 
stantly wearing along the surface of contact and in 
order that the contact force P may be constant, the 
brush must be able to move freely outward as well as 
inward, so that it may follow any irregularities in the 
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commutator. The forces preventing a free movement 
in the inward and outward direction perpendicular to 
the line H are friction against the brush holder, which 
is proportional to the side thrust H, and a possible 
binding of the brush in the holder when the resultant 
force H does not act at the center of the holder as shown, 
but above or below this point. This tends to cause 
the holder to cut into the brush at the bottom or top 
and thus lock it in one position. 

To progress one step further, it becomes evident that 


Fie. 2 


correct brush design will consist in so selecting the three 
fundamental angles that the side thrust H not only acts 
at the center of the holder, to prevent binding, but is 


as small in absolute value as can safely be obtained with — 


the object of minimizing the friction to radial motion. 

An analysis of these forces and angles—given in the 
appendix—brings out the fact that there is only one 
independent variable, the lower brush angle a. For 
any value of a, the upper brush angle @, in order to 
prevent binding of the brush in the holder, must have 
a definite corresponding value represented by the 
expression 8 = a + tan'f. 

Observing this requirement and keeping the contact 
pressure, P, constant at the desired value, the side 
thrust H varies as a complex function of a. The pres- 
sure of the brush spring, 7’, need not be changed in 
order to maintain the contact pressure (P) constant as 
a varies. (See Fig. 5) 

To minimize friction of the brush against the holder 
it is desirable to hold the side thrust as small as possible. 
With a trailing brush this side thrust can never be 
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less than '% the contact pressure so that unless a 
condition exists that makes this relatively large side 
thrust necessary there is little excuse for the use of the 
trailing brush. Our natural tendency is to use the 
trailing position. We know, if we pushed a stick along 
the sidewalk ahead of us it would catch, chatter, and 
altogether behave unmanageably, while if we trailed it, 
all would be well. In the case of the brush and com- 
mutator we are dealing with as nearly perfectly smooth 
surfaces as can be obtained so that the cases are not 
at all parallel. As is quite often the case our first 
impression is in error. Mathematical analysis reveals 
the true situation and unmistakably endorses the 
leading brush. 

The ideal condition would be to make the side thrust 
zero. This would require a box-type holder with the 
brush run in the leading position. The lower brush 
angle would then have to be about 75 deg. and the 
upper brush angle 90 deg. For reversing motors— 
running as much in one direction as in the other— 
ideal conditions can never be attained and some com- 
promise must be accepted. 


Appendix 
To arrive at the correct relations between the various 
forces and angles connected with the brush it is best 
to treat it as a problem in statics and to take moments 
of the forces acting around the intersection of 7 and 
H. Calling the arm of the force P equal to L, and 
that of F, L; gives the following: P x L, =F X I; 
and asf" = jf P then, POGhL, = LP x Lory = L7G. 
It is evident that L,/L; = tan y whence it follows that, 
f = tan y (1) 
The relation just indicated f = tan y must hold not 
only when the brush is new but also as it wears down to 
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its shortest length. To bring this about the intersection 
of the lines of action of 7 and H must always be on the 
line X which is one side of the angle ¥, and H must 
always be half way between the top of the brush and 
the bottom of the brush holder. With these require- 
ments in mind it develops that, referring to Fig. 3 
w cot (a + w) = zcotB 
where w = '(1—c)/2 + c¢]— (tcot a)/2 = 1/2 (1 
+c— tecot a) 
z = (1—c)/2— (tcot~)/2 = 1/2 (1 
— c—tcot8) 


and 
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Substituting these values of w and z in the above 
equation gives: 


l—c—teotB 
l+cec—teota 


Now ¢ can be made any value desired as part of the 
brush holder design. It should of course be quite small. 
If ¢ is made of such a value that 

cot 8 = cot (a+ y) 
then 1 — c—tcotS =1+c—tcota 
and c = (tcot a— tcotB)/2 = t/2 (cot a — cot B) 
= t/2 [cot a— cot (a + y) | 

An idea of the magnitude of c thus obtained may be 
had by taking a = 60deg. and y = 15deg. and 
t = 1/2” which gives c = 1/4 (0.577 — 0.268) = 0.077 
inch. 

The great advantage of taking c of this value is that 
it gives the very simple relation between a, 6 and y of 

B=at+y (4) 
This enormously simplifies the problem. The value of 
y is known as it is tan! f. Thus the only angle to be 
determined is a whenée @ will follow from equation (4). 

The effect of changing a is to change the relative 
values of H, Tand P. The best method of determining 
the most satisfactory value of a then is to plot the rela- 
tions between these quantities against a. As P is the 
pressure that directly affects the problem, it will be best 
to plot the two ratios of H/P and 7'/P against values 
of a. 

To obtain these values advantage is taken of the 
fact that as the brush is stationary the resultant of all 
forces acting on it is zero. Resolving all forces into 
tangential and radial components and equating each 
group to zero gives, for radial forces (parallel to P) 

P—Hcosa— Tecos9O =0 


cot (a+ y) = cot B (2) 


(3) 


where © = 180- (a+ B) (5) 
and for tangential forces (parallel to F) 
F =Hsina—Tsin © =0 (6) 


From (5), = (P— T cos ©)/cosa and from (6) 
H = (Tsin O —f P)/sina 
and equating these two values of H gives 
(P— Tcos ©) tana = TsinO—fP 
whence may be deduced 
T/P = (tana + f)/(sin © + cos © tan a) 
(7) 
Returning to equations (5) and (6) and solving for 
T and equating as was done for H gives: 
H/P = (tan © — f)/(sin a + cos a tan ©) 
These values, it will be evident from a glance at Fig. 
2, were obtained by considering a brush running in the 
leading position, 7. e. with the direction of the com- 
mutator motion such as to tend to push the brush away 
from the holder. Before plotting these values, therefore, 
it will be well to examine the brush in the trailing posi- 
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tion (commutator motion tending to force the brush 
against the holder) as shown in Fig. 4. 

It will at once be evident that the same relation be- 
tween f and yw holds here as it does for leading brushes, 


Fig. 4 


i. e., tan y =f. Here, however, y is on the opposite 
side of P. Thus y is always on the side of P toward 
the direction of F. In order, however, to use the same 
value for c as before we must have the relation cot 
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f = 0.268 


(a— wy) equals cotB or a— y= 8. This is exactly 
the same equation as (4) with y taken as a negative 
angle. This relation will be found to hold throughout. 
All equations for leading brushes will hold for trailing 
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brushes if — y is substituted for + y. As the tangent 
of a negative angle is negative f will also have to be 
considered as negative as f = tan y. 

This gives the two fundamental equations for trailing 
brushes as: 

T/P = (tana — f)/(sin © + cos © tan a) (9) 

H/P = (tan © + f)/(sin a + cos a tan ©) (10) 

In making a plot some value of f will have to be 
assumed. ‘The entire range of the coefficient of friction 
for different grades of brushes runs from perhaps 0.14 
to possibly as high as 0.40. An average value would be 
in the neighborhood of 0.268 which gives 15 deg. as 
the value of y. For this value of f the curves of H/P 
and 7'/P are shown in Fig. 5. Inasmuch as no great 
accuracy of adjustment can be maintained in brush 
settings the curves shown are sufficiently accurate for 
all ordinary values of f. 
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Discussion 


R. F. Franklin: I wish to discuss two points concerning 
Mr. Jones’ paper. One is the criterion of zero box pressure; 
the other, the mathematical analysis of the brush forces. 


The condition of zero box pressure which Mr. Jones strives 
to obtain, will not give satisfactory operation in practise since 
the slight variations of commutator friction for different points 
on the commutator will cause the brush to move back and forth 
in the box and chatter. Practical operation requires a brush 
angle which will insure the brush always bearing against one 
side of the box. However, the “box reaction’ involved in this 
condition should not be great enough to prevent free axial 
movement of the brush in the box. The proper brush angle, 
therefore, is not the one that will give zero box pressure, but 
the one that will give a box pressure sufficient to hold the brush 
in contact with the box for all values of commutator friction 
and yet not so large as to prevent free axial movement of the 
brush. 


Mr. Jones is correct in his assertion that the brush angle 
for reversible motors must be a compromise between that best 
suited for leading and trailing operation. For equal box reaction, 
the “lower brush angle’ for the trailing brush is greater than 
that for the leading brush, because the tangential friction 
force in the former case adds to, and in the latter subtracts 
from, the tangential component of the axial force, 7 sinB 
(See Fig.1). A compromise brush angle for reversible operation 
would, therefore, give increased box reaction for trailing opera- 
tion and decreased box reaction for leading operation. If the 
friction foree F becomes greater than the tangential component 
of 7 sin 8, the brush is dragged to the opposite side of the box 
during leading operation and will acquire what is called a 
“double fit,” 7. e., one part of the brush face will be in contact 
with the commutator for one direction of rotation and another 
part of the face for opposite rotation. Definite pressure against 
one side of the box at the top during leading operation can be 
assured by beveling the top of the brush slightly so that a com- 
ponent of the spring pressure acts against the box. 

The other point I wish to discuss is that of the author’s 
analysis of the brush forces. The box reaction cannot be 
considered as acting at one point near the center of the brush 
since the contact surface between the brush and the box is a 
plane. Brushes which have been in service always show wear or 
polish which indicate that the box reaction is concentrated in a 
narrow area at the extreme bottom of the box. The method of 
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taking moments, therefore, is incorrect. Instead, the forces 
acting should be resolved into components acting along and 
perpendicular to the axis of the brush. Thus the box reaction 
may be represented by two forces, as shown in the accompanying 
Fig. 1; foree H, near the top of the box, due to the spring pres- 
sure, and H. near the bottom of the box, due to the result of 
commutator reaction and friction. 

The analysis of the forces then becomes very simple. Thus, 
the expression for the forces acting along the axis of the brush 
for the case of a leading brush, as shown in Fig. 1, is 


Tsin8B = Psna+Fecosa (1) 
The reaction at the top of the box is 

H, = T cosB (2) 
and the reaction at the bottom of the box is, 

He. = Pcosa—Fsina (3) 


Substituting the well-known relation F = f P, where f is the 
coefficient of the friction between brush and commutator, in 
(1) and (3) the following relations are obtained; 


Fra. 1 
T sinB = P (sin a +f cos a) (4) 
-and He = P (cos a—f sin a) (5) 


The equations for the trailing brush are obtained by reversing 
the sign of the friction force. Thus for the trailing brush, 


T sinB = P (sin a —f cos a) (6) 
Hy, = TcosB (7) 
He = P (cos a +f sin a) (8) 


If a square top brush is assumed (8 = 90 deg.) the force 
equations (2), (4), (5), (6), (7) and (8) can be written in the form, 


—- =sinatfcosa 
Hy, =, 
a = cosa +fsne 


where the upper signs are for the leading brush and the lower 
signs the trailing brush. These equations are plotted in Fig. 2 
for the average value of f = 0.268 assumed by Mr. Jones. The 
curves in this figure should be compared with those of Fig. 5 
in the paper. 
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P. D. Manback: Mr. Jones has presented a very interesting 
phase of the subject of brush application and one which probably 
has not been given enough consideration in the past. However, 
we have made this question the subject of considerable investi- 
gation and experiment for some time past. I think the mathe- 
matical deductions are very enlightening but may very easily 
lead one astray when making practical applications of these 
principles. 

It may be true that the weight of the brush need not be taken 


44T70. 


4 (OfoREES) 
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intofaccount when calculating brush pressure in the case of 
carbon brushes, but in dealing with metal graphite brushes 
the weight of the brush is quite considerable and must be taken 
into account when calculating brush pressure. Also it may be 
ideal from a theoretical standpoint to operate a brush in a 
leading position with a commutator bevel of 75 deg. and top 
angle of 90 deg., but our experience has shown this usually to 
be bad practise. In the case just cited, the brush is floating 
in the holder and the side thrust is zero. This means that the 
force of friction just overcomes the tangential component of the 


Fia. 3 


spring tension. If the frictional force were absolutely constant, 
the practical case would approach the theoretical very closely, 
but this is not always true. Some parts of the commutator 
are not as highly polished as others, so that at one instant the 
friction may overcome the tangential component of the spring 
tension, while in the very next instant the friction may be less 
than the tangential component, thus giving rise to a pronounced 
brush chatter, harmful to commutator and brushes alike. It 
has been the object and aim of the brush”manufacturer to keep 
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away from this so-called critical angle so as to eliminate the 
undesirable element of chatter. 

It has been found that a very definite relationship exists be- 
tween the coefficient of friction and this critical angle. This 
relationship is derived as shown in Fig. 3. 

If F, the force of friction, is just equal to the tangential com- 
ponent of the spring tension, then F = 7’ cos a where 7 = spring 


tension. F =fP=fT sina then fT sin a = T cosa or 
cos 
——— = = cot a 
sin a 


Since 7’, the spring tension, cancels out of the equation, it 
shows that the relationship holds true regardless of the mag- 
nitude of the spring tension, which agrees with practise. If 
we know the coefficients of friction of various brush grades, 
this simple relationship enables us to calculate the critical 
angles which should. be avoided for satisfactory operation when 
the top angle of the brush is 90 deg. It must be taken into 
account, however, that the coefficient of friction will vary within 
certain limits, due to irregularities of commutator surfaces. 

W. C. Kalb: I might mention that there is one statement 
in the early part of Mr. Jones’ paper which I don’t believe 
conveys quite the meaning he intended, where he says that the 
resistance of the contact between brush and commutator is 
proportional to the pressure perpendicular to the plane of con- 
tact. He is speaking, as I understand it, of the electrical resis- 
tance. Of course, that relationship is inverse. 

In his presentation of this subject Mr. Jones has brought out 
some very interesting factors. It might be said, however, that 
too much emphasis has been laid on the importance of keeping 
the resultant force H at an extremely low value and its location 
central between the top of the brush and the lower edge of the 
holder. This suggests the approach of this problem from a 
slightly different point of view and its simplification by the 
elimination of the angle y. 

It will be noted that the line of T in Fig. 2 of Mr. ‘Jones’ 
paper meets the line of F at an angle of a +8 — 90. If tan- 
gential and radial forces are resolved on the basis of this angle 
and the angle a, we have 


P =T sin (a + B— 90) + Heos a (1) 
and F =Tcos(a+8— 90)—Hsina (2) 
or P =H cos a— T cos (a+ 8) 

F =Tsin(a+)—-— Hsina = Pf 
When T= "0 

f =-— tan (a + 8) 


but this would not be a stable brush position, hence — tan (@ +f) 
must be greater f. 

This condition must hold at the moment of starting as well as 
during the running period, otherwise the brushes may be rocked 
from their position by the high static friction encountered at 
that instant. The coefficient of static friction may be as high 
as unity on a brush with normal running friction. So — tan (a 
+ 8) should be greater than 1 and a +B should therefore be 
less than 135 deg. 

When the machine is running, it is not sufficient that balance 
of forees maintain the resultant force H slightly above zero. 
Freedom from chattering is only attained when the component 
of the force P normal to the side of the holder exceeds the like 
component of the force F. 

That is, we should have 

Pcosa> Pfsine 
or cota > f 

While 0.4 is rather high as a coefficient of friction for a good 
grade of brush at proper tension, Mr. Jones has shown that it is 
a figure which may be encountered and therefore the design of 
the brush holder should be such as to accommodate a brush 
with this coefficient of friction. cot~!0.404 = 68 deg., indicating 
that a larger angle at a is not desirable. 
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That the limits here suggested are reasonable is supported 
by the following illustrations from service conditions: 
Standards that operate well, 


a=60 deg., 6 = 60deg.,, a +6 =120 deg. 
a=60 deg., 8 = 50deg., a+6=110 deg. 
a = 521 deg., B = 75 deg., a +8 = 127% deg. 


A standard that does not operate well, 
a=70 deg., B = 90deg., a +6 =160 deg. 

The foregoing discussion is confined entirely to a consideration 
of leading operation. We are in full accord with Mr. Jones in 
recommending leading in preference to trailing operation. 

Philip Chapin Jones: Mr. Franklin points out that zero 
box pressure would not be saitsfactory in practise. In my paper 
I stated merely that ‘“‘the ideal condition would be to make the 
side thrust zero.” I had no intention of recommending it as 
good practise for the very reasons which Mr. Franklin mentions. 
As a matter of fact, I find in practise that a value of 75 deg. for 
B and 60 deg. for a works very satisfactorily. 

The second point Mr. Franklin raises I do not believe is quite 
correct. In undertaking a mathematical investigation of physi- 
cal phenomena it is necessary to assume certain ideal conditions 
and then in practise to make such allowances as will provide for a 
deviation from the ideal conditions. Thus, in this brush analysis 
I have assumed tacitly that we are dealing with plane surfaces 
both on the brush and in the holder. Under this assumption 
any force applied to the brush will react on the holder, not at a 
point or on a line but over the entire surface of the brush. For 
the purpose of taking moments, however, it is perfectly correct 
to consider a resultant force applied at some one point which is 
the center of gravity of all the differential pressures acting over 
the entire surface. In ease there is no resultant turning moment 
on the brush, this point of action of the resultant pressure will 
be in the center of the surface. Inasmuch as I have so taken the 
various brush angles that there will be no resultant turning mo- 
ment, the resultant force in the case I am discussing in the paper 
will be at the center of the surface. 

Mr. Franklin’s statement that ‘“‘brushes which have been in 
service always show wear—in a narrow area at the extreme bot- 
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tom of the brush”’ is too broad to be strictly true. This evidence 
of wearing at the bottom of the brush, however, is merely an 
indication that there is a turning moment acting on the brush. 

Mr. Franklin’s division of the box reaction into two forces 
H, and H¢ is arbitrary and entirely unnecessary as long as he is 
only dealing with components parallel and perpendicular to the 
axis of the brush. He would have had exactly the same resultant 
equations had he used only one H no matter at what point he 
applied it. It is impossible to compare curves drawn from his 
equations with my Fig. 5 as his equations correspond to only one 
point on my curve for leading brushes and to none on my curve 
for trailing brushes. Fig. 5 is plotted, as noted in the text 
for the condition that 8 = a+ wWwhere w (equal to 15 deg. in 
this case) is positive for leading brushes and negative for trailing 
brushes. Mr. Franklin starts by assuming that 6 is 90 deg. which 
at once fixes a as 75 deg. for leading brushes under my assump- 
tions. 

In my first investigation of this subject I did exactly as Mr. 
Franklin has but I soon found that I was not covering the subject 
and that my equations were indeterminate. In my final analysis, 
therefore, as given in this paper I use moments first to insure a 
radial movement only of the brush and then use force componants 
to get the relations between the various forces. 

Mr. Manback’s remarks call for no further comment from me. 
In replying to Mr. Franklin’s first point, I pointed out that I had 
no intention of recommending this condition of zero box pressure 
as the best practical value. 

My statement of contact resistance to which Mr. Kalb refers 
is, I believe, strictly correct but the proportionality, of course, 
is inverse and not direct. 

As regards the second section of Mr. Kalb’s comments, I 
have little to say. Apparently my paper has given the impres- 
sion that I was reeommending a zero box pressure, while, as I have 
pointed out previously, I was merely indicating it as an ideal 
limit which could never be reached in practise. The values I do 
recommend, of a = 60 deg. and B = 75 deg. would, I believe, 
meet with Mr. Kalb’s approval and they also satisfy the other 
requirements as pointed out in my paper. 
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Review of the Subject.—The characteristics of three-circuit 
transformers, the literature of which is very meager, are discussed 
here in considerable detail. The features of the scheme of treatment 
are as follows: 

1. The scope and general aspects of the problems of three-circuit 
transformers are reviewed. 

2. Some peculiar phenomena of considerable theoretical interest 
are cited. 

3. An electrical network equivalent to the magnetically interlinked 
circuits of a three-circuit transformer is developed, useful in visual- 
izing the problem and in predicting by inspection a number of its 
characteristics. 

4. Two physical interpretations of the equivalent network are 
given to assist the understanding of its principle and its applications. 

5. The case of auto transformers interconnecting three circuits 
is interpreted so that the formulas developed for three-circutt trans- 
formers become universally applicable regardless of the presence or 
absence of metallic interconnection among the three circuits inside 
the case. 

6. Formulas are developed for the calculation of regulation with 
various loads in the different windings. 


THE PROBLEM 


HREE-circuit transformers present some inter- 

esting characteristics, involve a number of new 

problems and cover a much wider field of appli- 
cation than one might suspect. As examples the 
following short list of the more important cases may 
be cited: 

Transformers having two primary windings supplying 
one load from two separate generators or generating 
systems of different voltages. The systems may be 
single-phase or polyphase. Problems arise as to, 
(a) the division of load and short-circuit current 
between the two primaries, (b) the equivalent effective 
impedance of the transformer for a short circuit across 
the secondary lines, and (c) regulation. 


Transformers having one primary winding and two 
separate secondary windings supplying two separate 
loads of different voltage ratings. One of the second- 
aries may be a condenser circuit for power factor 
correction or voltage regulation or both. The system 
may be single-phase or polyphase. The main proklems 
are those of regulation and the combined load in the 
primary. 

Transformers having one primary winding, one 
secondary (load) winding and one tertiary winding, 
the latter not connected to a load but provided for the 
purpose of magnetically interlacing the different 
phases of a polyphase bank, as for instance in the case 
of four-wire Y-Y _ distribution-transformers and 
grounded Y-Ybanks. The problems to be solved 
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7. Formulas are developed for the division of load between two 
primary circuits, or two secondary circuits in parallel. 


8. Formulas are developed for the equivalent effective impedance 
for short circuits. 


9. The behaviour of a three-circuit transformer operating in 
parallel with a two-circuit transformer is analyzed so as to determine 
the flow or distribution of load kv-a. in the network. 


10. The problem of unsymmetrical loads, particularly that of 
single-phase line-to-neutral short circuits on a polyphase system 
is discussed in an appendix, with a simplified method of solution, 
deriving formulas for some representative cases. When the trans- 
former is interconnecting two polyphase generating systems, the 
division of single-phase line-to-neutral loads and short circuits 
between the two systems is considered and solved by the same method 
and formulas. 


11. The theory of three-circuit transformers is extended to four 
circuits in another appendix illustrated by an example, and is then 
generalized to n-circutt transformers. 


12. For convenient reference, the more important formulas and 
symbols are collected in another appendix. 


are: Regulation for unbalanced loads (line-to-neutral), 
and equivalent effective impedance for line grounds, 
that is, for line-to-neutral short circuits. 


Transformers with one primary winding, one second- 
ary winding and one voltmeter winding. The main 
problem is that of regulation, and the object to be 
attained in design is to make the voltmeter winding 
indicate the true voltage of the secondary by turn 
ratio, or, when this condition is not a fact, to know the 
necessary correction. 

Transformers having two primary windings inter- 
connecting two generating systems and one tertiary 
winding not connected to any load but provided for 
the purpose of magnetically interlacing different 
phases of a polyphase bank. The problems are: 
Equivalent reactance of the bank for line-to-neutral 
short circuits, and the division of short-circuit current 
between the two primaries or generating systems. 


Transformers of which the primary or the secondary 
(or both) consist of two or more coils in multiple. 
The important problem is the division of load current, 
on account of serious local overheating which may be 
caused by unbalanced current division. Ordinarily, 
parallel coils are balanced for normal operation, but 
tap connections on any winding may introduce an 
unbalance, or some other feature, such as many- 
stranded conductors may involve an unbalance that is 
not objectionable but requires calculation. 

A three-winding transformer in multiple with a two- 
winding transformer. The important problem is the 
division of load among the various windings and 
generators. 
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SOME PECULIAR PHENOMENA 


In a two-primary one-secondary transformer, the 
division of load between the two primaries is not as 
simple a matter as the usual rule of ‘‘inversely as their 
impedances with respect to the secondary,’ as one 
might expect. With certain coil arrangements one 
primary may carry practically the entire load regardless 
of the reactance of the other primary with respect to 
the secondary. And not only that, but simple coil- 
arrangements are possible in which one of the primaries 
not only does not carry its share of the secondary load, 
but itself draws power from the transformer and feeds 
it to its generator proportional to the secondary load. 
That generator and prime-mover characteristics affect 
the load division is of course true and the division of 
load may be absolutely controlled thereby, as is to be 
discussed in due order, but the peculiar phenomenon 
here referred to is one which the characteristics of the 
transformer windings in certain combinations tend to 
impose, and holds particularly true if the two generators 
were on one shaft, or, if the two circuits were connected 
in multiple to the same busbars. 

In certain other cases load division may be in- 
determinate as far as the reactances of the windings go 
and be entirely determined by the resistances of the 
windings. This happens when two primaries are 
thoroughly interlaced. 

In case of a short circuit on the secondary of a 
transformer which has two independent primary 
circuits, the total short-circuit current is not necessarily 
the sum of the short-circuit currents which the two 
primaries would separately and independently produce. 

In a one-primary two-secondary transformer, if one 
of the secondaries is loaded and the other is idle, the 
voltage regulation across the idle secondary may or 
may not be zero and may be positive or negative, 7. eé., 
the voltage may be lowered or boosted, depending, as 
before, on the arrangement of the windings. 

A somewhat common illustration of the difference 
in the regulation of two secondary windings is found 
in high-voltage testing transformers in which the 
inaccuracy of obtaining the secondary voltage by 
ratio from the primary is recognized and a special 
voltmeter coil is provided. The relative location of 
this voltmeter coil with respect to the primary and 
secondary determines the accuracy of the voltage 
readings taken from it. 


A FUNCTION OF IMPEDANCES 


Although the characteristics of a three-circuit 
transformer are functions of the arrangement of the 
windings, yet, to be able to predetermine those charac- 
teristics, it is not necessary to have a drawing of the 
physical arrangement of the windings, or, in its absence, 
to dismantle the transformer to expose it to view. 
The arrangement and relative position of the windings 
are important only in their effect on the reactances of 
the windings for the subject under consideration, and 
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thus, if those reactances (or, rather, impedances) are 
known, the performance characteristics of the trans- 
former can be completely determined. 

In dealing with alternating-current problems, it 
is unnecessary to go beyond the conceptions of resist- 
ance, reactance and impedance (in ohms or in per- 
centages) into those of inductance in henries, capaci- 
tance in farads, and differential coefficients of currents 
and voltages. No recourse is taken to them in this 
paper, and the equations and formulas are developed 
in terms of the engineering units of resistance, reactance 
and impedance. 


Furthermore, the reactances considered in this 
paper refer exclusively to those reactances which the 
transformer offers to the load currents (not those which 
apply to the magnetizing currents). They are some- 
times called load-reactances and sometimes leakage- 
reactances. In the present paper all reactances and 
impedances will be understood to be those applying 
to the load currents, unless otherwise explicitly 
excepted. 


Most of the characteristics of a three-circuit trans- 
former, including the peculiar phenomena mentioned 
above, may be seen by the aid ofan equivalent network 
which may, therefore, be profitably described at this 
point. 


EQUIVALENT NETWORK OF THREE-CIRCUIT 
TRANSFORMER 


A single phase, three-circuit transformer is shown 
diagramatically in Fig. 1, as a two-line diagram in 
Fig. 1 A, as a single-line diagram in Fig. 1 B, with 
connected apparatus A, B, C, which may be generators, 
motors, lighting load, or any other kind of electrical 
apparatus. All that the transformer does between 
the circuits of A, BandCis to link them with a 
transformation in voltage and current. - This trans- 
formation is accomplished at the expense of a magnet- 
izing current taken by the transformer, core and copper 
losses in the transformer, and an impedance or im- 
pedances introduced between the various circuits. 
In considering such characteristics as regulation, 
division of load, short-circuit currents, etc., magetizing 
current may be ignored, and, since the ratio of trans- 
formation has no effect on these characteristics, it may 
be assumed as one-to-one for convenience. If the 
transformer and load constants are given in ohms, 
amperes, volts, etc., turn ratios must, of course, be 
considered in transferring or converting them from one 
winding to another.! However, if all such quantities 
be expressed as percentages of rated values of corre- 
sponding circuits (based on an assumed standard kv-a. 
load) turn ratios drop out of consideration completely. 
Since transformer constants are as a rule given in 


1. Currents and voltages are reduced from the basis of one 
circuit to that of another by the inverse of the turn ratios. 
Resistances and reactances in ohms are reduced directly by the 
square of the turn ratios. 
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percentages, and most answers to problems are required 
in percentage form, and since also it is very desirable 
not to encumber equations and calculations by factors 
involving turn ratios, therefore, in all equations 
throughout this paper turn ratios are entirely ignored 
and the various constants are understood to be either 
per cent or converted values. As a rule, there is less 
chance of error in calculations if percentages are used 
rather than the converted values of ohms, volts and 
amperes. 

With this understanding, the magnetically inter- 
linked circuits of a three-circuit transformer may be 
completely represented by the electrically interlinked 


(a) (b) 


Single-phase Single-phase 
Two-line Diagram Single-line Diagram 
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circuits of Fig. 2; Fig. 2A representing a single-phase 
unit (or bank) of three-circuit transformers, and Fig. 
2B a three-phase unit (or bank) of three-circuit trans- 
formers. Both Figs. 2A and 2B are considerably 
simplified by the use of a single line diagram as in 
Fig. 3A. Fig. 3A, therefore, applies to all single-phase 
and symmetrical polyphase transformers interconnect- 
ing three circuits per phase. Fig. 3B is essentially the 
same as Fig. 3A, but may sometimes be preferred so as 
to segregate the primary and secondary circuits from 
each other. Fig. 3c is a perfectly symmetrical diagram 
and may be preferred by some. It should be carefully 
noted that Fig. 3c is a connection diagram like the 
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others (not a vector diagram) and that, therefore, its 
appearance like a three-phase Y must not lead one to 
think that the circuits A, B and C are 120 deg. away 
from each other. These three circuits or systems 
(2. e., A, B and C) are in phase with each other except 
for what little phase-shift may be produced by imped- 
ance drops due to load currents. 

It will be noted that the equivalent network amounts 
to the connection of the three circuits or systems A, 
B and C to the same busbars through impedances 
Z., Z; and Z., equivalent to the impedance effect of 
the interconnecting transformer (or auto transformer). 
The physical significance of this equivalence will be 
discussed below. 


IMPEDANCES OF THE EQUIVALENT NETWORK 


The impedances Z,, Z:, Z, of the equivalent network 
(Fig. 3) are not as a rule equal to each other, and, 
although they originate in the commonly recognized 
leakage impedances between pairs of windings of the 
transformer, they are not numerically equal to them 
but are determined by them as follows: 

It is well-known that power or kilovolt-amperes 
flowing between a pair of circuits, say A and B, inter- 
connected by a transformer must overcome the leakage 
impedance Z,; introduced by the transformer. Look- 
ing at the equivalent network of such a transformer 
(Fig. 3c), it will be seen that the impedance to the flow 
of kilovolt-amperes between A and B is (Z, + Z;,). 
Hence, if the equivalent network is to represent the 
performance of the transformer correctly, it must 
satisfy the condition that, 


4.+ Zi = Zar (1) 
Similarly, it must satisfy the conditions that, 

Lat Ze = Lae (2) 

Z,.4+Ze = Lie (3) 


Solving these equations for Z,, Z; and Z., which are 
the impedances of the equivalent network, in terms of 
Za, Zee and Z;- (which are standard data of a trans- 
former) we obtain 


Zep LPB 


Bi Bus ae Aa 
Zac + Lie — Za 
Z. -eee 6) 


These equations are naturally vectorial. The resist- 
ance and reactance components of the equivalent 
impedances are, therefore, 

Xa, + Xa — Xue 
X,= Set cess (7) 


X= = : (8) 
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Xuc + Xx-— X, 
Ra. +R..—R 

R,. = eenamea es Gor (10) 
R, R = Rus 

R; = Ao ee (11) 
R,.+R:— PR. 

R. = ate 12) 


In a transformer with three independent windings, 
R, is identically the same as the effective A C resist- 
ance of winding A; R; the same as that of winding B; 
and R. the same as that of winding C. Equations 
(10), (11) and (12), however, have not been put in 
merely for their symmetrical looks in comparison with 
the reactances, but in apparatuses, having considerable 
stray a-c. impedance-losses the effective a-c. resistance 
of each winding may be difficult to predetermine while 
the effective resistance of pairs of windings may be 
easier to predetermine and still easier to test. In 
other words, exact values of the equivalent resistances 
are obtained more accurately from the impedance- 
watts measurements per pair of windings with the aid 
of formulas (10), (11) and (12). Furthermore, in auto 
transformers the windings of the various circuits not 
being independent of each other, the simplification 
which applies to straight transformers would not apply 
to them, while equations (10). (11) and (12) apply 
universally. Since in any transformer or auto trans- 
former the copper or impedance loss (watts) for any 
pair of circuits (one acting as primary the other as 
secondary) is a requisite datum, the convenience and 
simplicity of these equations may be appreciated. 

It may not be amiss to emphasize two considerations 
at this point: 

(a) All impedances used in these equations (whether 
in ohms or in percentages) must be those effective at 
the external circuit terminals. In straight transformers 
there is not much chance of error in this matter (especi- 
ally if the impedances are expressed as percentages) 
but in the case of auto transformers there is a possibility 
of confusing the impedances between series and common 
windings of the unit as a transformer and the values 
as auto transformer, in which case the auto transformer 
values must be used because they are the values 
effective at the circuit terminals. It is for this reason 
that throughout this paper the word “circuit” is very 
frequently used instead of “winding.” 

(b) If the various impedances are expressed as 
percentages, they must all be based on a common 
standard ky-a. output which standard output may be 
assumed arbitrarily regardless of the capacity of the 
circuits. The actual kv-a. loads in the various circuits 
may then be given as certain fractions or multiples 
of this assumed standard kv-a. output. 
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PHYSICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EQUIVALENT 
IMPEDANCES 


The physical significance of the impedances of the 
equivalent network may be viewed in two different 
ways: 

Equivalent Impedances considered as the Effective 
Impedances of the Individual Windings (or Circuits). 
If the total impedance between the windings of two 
circuits, say A and B, is Z.:, we may conceive that a 
portion Z. of this total impedance Z,; belongs to the 
winding of circuit A, and the rest of it, which we may 
call Z;, belongs to the winding of circuit B, and then 
of course, as in equation (1). 

Za + Zp, =Zes 

We have already seen that in a simple case, such as 
a transformer with three independent windings, the 
resistance components of the equivalent impedances 
are identical with the resistances of the corresponding 
individual windings, and it is therefore most natural 
to conceive of the reactance components of the equiv- 
alent impedances as the reactances of the corresponding 
individual windings. 

This is an extremely simple point of view and there- 
fore very convenient and useful in practical problems. 

In a two-circuit transformer the resolution of its 
total reactance into primary and secondary reactances 
is indeterminate? and unnecessary: unnecessary for the 
simple reason that the usual operating characteristics 
of a two-winding transformer depend on the total 
impedance and not on its division between primary 
and secondary. In a three-circuit transformer such 
a resolution becomes necessary and the problem is 
rendered determinate by the condition that the reso- 
lutions of the three total leakage impedances Zu, Z.. 
and Z;. between corresponding circuits be consistent 
as formulated by the simultaneous equations (1), 
(2) and (3), and solved by equations (4), (5) and 
(6). 

The equivalent network, then, instead of dealing 
directly with the total leakage-impedances between 
pairs of windings or circuits, deals with the leakage- 
impedances of the individual wimdings or circuits. 

This point of view is quite simple, and very helpful 
in attacking problems of regulation, division of load, 
short-circuit currents, and allied problems, and is 
valid within the scope of all such problems. It is 
recommended, therefore, to all who are interested in 
practical applications and do not wish to be encum- 
bered. by refinements of more rigorous theory. The 
scope and limitations of this point of view are critically 
discussed in Appendix A, after which the second 
interpretation of the equivalent impedances is given 
considering them as “mutual impedances” effective 
for load currents. This second point of view is ab- 
2. Unless the complete design of the transformers were avail- 
able. : 
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solutely rigorous and universal but somewhat more 
difficult to grasp than the first. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PECULIAR PHENOMENA 


A number of the peculiar phenomena mentioned in 
the foregoing may be explaimed by an inspection of the 
equivalent network. 

It is possible for one of the reactances in the equiv- 
alent network to be negative (See Fig. 4). Equations 
(7-9) do not contradict this possibility, and experience 
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be 0.0000 OD 
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with concrete transformer designs confirms it. It can 
be reasoned out, however, that not more than one 
branch can have a negative reactance, because the 
net impedance between every pair of windings of the 
transformer must be positive or inductive and can not 
be negative or condensive. It also follows from this 
consideration that the negative reactance must be 
smaller than either one of the positive reactances in 
the other branches. As a matter of fact, if a negative 
reactance occurs, it is very small compared with the 
other reactances. How a negative or condensive 
reactance effect can occur in the leakage reactance of 
the inductive windings of a transformer involves a 
rather elaborate analysis of leakage flux linkages 
described in Appendix C. It is this equivalent nega- 
tive reactance that is responsible for most of the pecu- 
liar phenomena mentioned above. 

‘a) Explanation of Regulation Peculiarities. Con- 
sidering Fig. 4, assume that C is a generator, A is an 
inductive load, and B an idle secondary. Evidently, 
the voltage of A will drop under its assumed lagging- 
power-factor load, because the net impedance from 
C to A is inductive. However, the voltage of B must 
rise under the lagging-power-factor load of A because 
the drop in the condensive reactance X. by a lagging 
current will boost the voltage at the point N, and as 
there is no current and no drop in X;, the voltage of B 
will be same as at N and therefore boosted above that 
of C. To state it in a more general way: With a 
lagging load in either A or B or both, the voltage of 
the neutral pomt N will be higher than the impressed 
voltage at C. Thus, it may be seen how a given load 
at a given point may lower the voltage of some part 
of the network and raise that of another. 

(b) Explanation of Short-Circuit Current Peculiar- 
ity. Let A and B in Fig. 3B be two primary circuits, 
and C the secondary. If the impedance Z, were zero, 
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the short-circuit current in C furnished jointly by A 
and B would be the vector sum of the short-circuit 
currents which A and B would independently produce. 
However, if Z. is the dominant impedance of the net- 
work, and Z, and Z,; comparatively negligible, the 
short-circuit current in C will be practically the same 
whether A alone or B alone or both are excited. 

(c) Explanation of Peculiarities in Load Division. 
Let A and B in Fig. 5 be two primary circuits, A with 
a condensive reactance, B with an inductive reactance. 
If the secondary C is loaded, evidently A and B will 
divide the load inversely as the impedances of their 
respective branches. But the impedances of these two 
branches have opposite signs, and therefore the cur- 
rents and kilovolt-amperes in those two circuits will 
have opposite signs. Thus, if the secondary load is of 
unity power factor, one of the primary circuits, viz., 
A, will act as generator, the other, B, as motor, A 
furnishing power to both Cand B. The vector diagram 
of this is shown in Fig. 6. If the load in C is a zero 
power factor lagging load, A will furnish a lagging load, 
B a leading load, the latter being neutralized by the 
excess lagging load in A. 

The foregoing peculiarity in load division is rather 
of theoretical interest only and does not imply a possible 
source of difficulty in practise, because division of load 
between two primary circuits can not in practise be 
left te the peculiarity of the apparatus but is controlled 
externally: the division of the kw. component of the 
load is controlled by the setting of the governors of the 
prime-movers, the division of the reactive component 
of the load being controlled by the setting of the voltage 
regulators of the generators or primary circuits, as will 
be further discussed below. The peculiarity mentioned 
above could take place only under two different condi- 
tions, viz., (a), if the two primary windings A and B 
were actually connected in multiple, or (b), if the 
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Fic. 6 Fie. 7 
generators of A and B were mounted on one shaft and 
their angular position fixed so as to make their voltages 
in phase in accordance with the vector diagram in Fig. 
6 where E, and E,, the terminal voltages of A and 
B, are shown as identical. This condition, of course, 
does not arise ordinarily in practise except in compli- 
cated tie-in networks and can even in those cases be 
controlled completely by means of regulators. 

The second peculiarity in load-division, the case in 
which load-division is independent of the reactances 
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of A and B with respect to C, but is determined by their 
resistances only, is when the reactances of the branches 
of A and B is zero, the reactance between the two 
primaries being zero and that from either primary to 
the secondary being X,. (Fig. 7.) 

With the aid of the foregoing general physical con- 
cept of the network of a three-circuit transformer, we 
are in a position to proceed to the derivation of formulas 
for the calculation of regulation, load division and 
short-circuit currents. 


CALCULATION OF REGULATION 


Regulation may be formulated in a number of ways, 
some absolute, some approximate. We may first 
review the regulation formulas for a two-circuit trans- 
former and then indicate how they apply to three- 
circuit problems. 


Two-Circuit Transformers. (a) Absolute Formulas. 
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Notes on Absolute Formulas. In equation (13a) 
the total voltage is the no-load secondary voltage 
which also, of course, corresponds to theno-load primary 
voltage reduced to the same basis of turns. The total 
-voltage might also be called the input voltage, and the 
load voltage might be called the output voltage.. 
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Formulas (14a) and (15a), if not self-evident, can 
be derived from (13a); (14a) is derived by~ dividing 
the numerator and the denominator of the fraction 
in (13a) by the load-current: (15a) is derived by 
multiplying the numerator and denominator of the 
fraction in (13a) by the load-current. In (15a) the 
ky-a. input is exclusive of the magnetizing current and 
the core loss. These are ignored because they do not 
change from no-load to full-load and do not produce a 
change in voltage with varying load. Even ignoring 
the excitation kilovolt-amperes of the transformer, the 
input kilovolt-amperes is different from the output 
kilovolt-amperes on account of the kilovolt-amperes 
consumed in the impedance of the transformer. 

Formulas (13a), (14a) and (15a) are basic, and 
although they are not in terms of commonly given 
data for direct substitution, they can be expressed in 
terms of such data as shown in formulas (13b) deduced 
from (13a); (14b) and (14c) deduced from (14a); 
and (15b) deduced from (15a). In (14b) the resist- 
ances and reactances are in ohms. In (15b) the 
subscript “imp.” designates the kw. or reactive kv-a. 
consumed in the impedance of the transformer. 

Of all these formulas, the simplest, most direct and 
as a rule, the most convenient one is (14c) m is the 
power-factor of the load and m its reactive factor. 
Ali percentages and other variable data must, of course, 
correspond to the actual load, otherwise a conversion 
or correction factor must be included. 

The absolute formulas give the regulation as the 
difference of two numbers which are very nearly equal, 
and, therefore, to get this difference, 7. e., the final 
answer, correct to two or three significant figures, the 
value of the square root term must be computed 
correct to four or five places. Hence, the absolute 
formulas as such do not yield much accuracy with a 
ten-inch slide rule, but they are useful for reference, 
and they also form the basis of all approximate formulas. 

Regulation may be positive or negative. Positive 
regulation corresponds to drop in secondary voltage 
at full load, or, rise in secondary voltage at no-load 
as the A. I. E. E. definition puts it. Negative regula- 
tion is then rise in voltage at full-load, or drop in 
voltage at no-load. The A. I. E. E. wording is prefer- 
able, one of the many reasons pertinent to the following 
discussion being that the rise or drop of voltage from 
full-load to no-load is also the rise or drop of voltage 
from (loaded) secondary to primary, from output 
voltage to input voltage. Corresponding to negative 
regulation, primary or input voltage (per cent or con- 
verted value) will be less than secondary or output 
voltage; the primary or input kilovolt-amperes (ex- 
elusive of excitation kilovolt-amperes) will be less than 


‘the load or output kilovolt-amperes and the total 


impedance (i. e., impedance of load plus vectorially 
the impedance of the transformer) will be less than 
the load impedance alone. 

Approximate A. I. E. E. Formula. An approxima- 
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tion based on formula (13b) and standardized by the 
A. I. E. E. is as follows: 
Per cent Reg. = m (per cent J R) + n (per cent J X) 


(m (per cent I X) — n (per cent I R)}? 
Linea. Vig Mpc eo 


REGULATION OF THREE-CIRCUIT TRANSFORMERS 


Since the load of a three-circuit transformer is not 
likely to be the same in any two of its circuits, the two- 
circuit regulation formula cannot be applied directly 
but must be applied in two steps as is to be described 
below. 

Just as in a three-circuit transformer with two 
secondary circuits the regulation in the two secondaries 
need not be alike, so, in a transformer with two primary 
circuits, if the share of each primary from the total 
load is to be externally controlled, then, the two prim- 
ary circuits will have to have different voltages at full 
load than on no load. Therefore, in a three-circuit 
transformer there are three regulations to be considered 
corresponding to the three pairs of windings or circuits. 

Referring to Fig. 3B, the regulation between A and 
C may be calculated in two steps: From A to N 
(the neutral), and from N to C. Then, designating 
the first Reg,, and the latter by Reg,.., the regulation, 
Reg,., between A and C is, 

Per Cent Reg,. = Per Cent Reg,,+ Per Cent Reg, (16a) 


= Per Cent Rega,— Per Cent Reg., (16b) 


The correctness of this procedure will be recognized 
considering the fact that regulation is not a vector 
concept but an algebraic one. It can only be positive 
or negative; one representing drop in voltage, the 
other rise in voltage. Regulation between two points 
(er circuits) can, therefore, be calculated as the alge- 
braic sum of two steps; one from the first point to an 
intermediate point, and the second, from that inter- 
mediate point to the final point, these points and the 
direction being indicated by the subscripts. Accord- 
ingly, if per cent Reg.., is positive, per cent Reg.,, 
must be considered negative, since, if the voltage rises 
from A to N, it must drop from N to A. That is the 
basis of the difference between (16b) and (16a) which 
differ in the order of the subscripts of the second term, 
the two forms being given to emphasize the algebraic 
character of the formula. However, it is believed that 
no error is likely to be made in practise due to con- 
fusion of signs if the physical facts are clearly kept in 
sight. As a convenient rule, we can say that if two 
circuits are dissimilar in duty, that is, one is primary, 
the other secondary, the regulation between them is the 
algebraic sum of the regulation from the secondary 
to the neutral and the regulation from the neutral 
to the primary (eq. 16a); but, if both are primary or 
both secondary, then, the regulation between them is 

3. A. I. E. E. standardization Rule No. 6391-b. We have 


written out above as per cent J R the meaning of ‘‘g ,”’ and as 
per cent J X the meaning of ‘‘g ,”’ used in the A. I. E. E. formula. 


(16) 
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the algebraic difference of their regulations with respect 
to the neutral point (eq. 16b).4 

Example. A three-phase bank of three 5000-kv-a. 
transformers interconnects a 66,000-volt generating 
system, a 114,000-volt transmission system and a 
13,860-volt synchronous condenser load. The 66,000 
volts are stepped up to 114,000 volts through a single 
winding, that is, through an auto transformer, but 
that does not in any way influence the calculation of 
regulation once the impedances effective at the external 
circuit terminals are known. 

Data. The following data are by test, and all the 
percentages are based on an output of 5000 kv-a. 
per phase. 


Per Cent I Res = 0.55; Per Cent] Rer = 0.60; 
Per Cent] Rst = 0.50 

Per Cent I Xrs = 8.65; Per Cent J Xex1 = 10.6; 
Per Cent I Xst = 8.3 


From these data the impedances of the individual 
circuits are calculated to be, 


Per cent I Re 
per cent J Res + per cent J Re: — per cent I Rst 
a Zz 
= 0.325 
Per cent_I Rs 
per cent J Res + per cent J Rrs — per cent I Ret 
¥ 2 
=.(). 220 
Per cent I Rz 
per cent J Re: + per cent J Rst — per cent I Res 
Ed 2 
= 0.210 
Per cent I Xp 
per cent J Xvs + percent ] Xer— percent I Xs: 
LA 2 
= 5.475 
Per cent I Xs ' 
per cent J Xps + per cent J X1s— per cent I Xer 
7 2 
= 2176 
Per cent I Xr 
per cent J Xr + percent [ Xs1— percent I Xrs__ 
ve 2 
= 6b, 125 


The equivalent network of this transformer together 
with the numerical values of its constants are shown 
in Fig. 8, which should be kept in view in the following 
calculations. 


4. Regulation of a three-cireuit transformer may be calculated 
correctly by at least three different methods. The scheme of 
referring all regulations to the meutral point was suggested by 
Mr. K. K. Palueff. Another method is given in Appendix F. 
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To calculate the various regulations for the following 
conditions of load: 

Circuit S delivering 5000 kv-a. at 80 per cent lagging 
power factor 

Circuit 7 delivering 2900 kv-a. at 0 per cent leading 
power factor. 

The regulation from the secondary to the point N 
by the A. I. E. E. formula (equation (16) is 
Per cent Regsy = 0.80 X 0.225 + 0.60 x 3.175 


(0.80 X 3.175 — 0.60 x .225)2 
35 200 ii 


In calculating the regulation from the terminals of 
the tertiary circuit 7 to the point N, we must note 
that the actual’ load (2900 kv-a.) is less than the 
standard load (5000 kv-a.) on which the percentage 
values of the impedances of its branch are based. 
The latter should, therefore, be reduced by the ratio 
(2900/5000 = 0.58) in the calculation of regulation 
which will be 
Per Cent Regrx = 0 X 0.58 X 0.275 — 1 X 0.58 


(0 +1 X 0.58 X 0.275)? __ 
200 ft 


In calculating the regulation from the point N to 


“Ps Gnd L 


< 5.125 + Od. 


Fic. 8 


the terminals of primary P, we must first calculate 
the actual load in that branch. 

Evidently, the output of the branch P is the vector 
sum of the following four items, viz., (a) kv-a. in the 


external load of circuit C, (b), kv-a. in the external. 


load of circuit T, (c) kv-a. consumed in the impedance 
of branch S, (d), kv-a. consumed in the impedance of 
branch 7. Making this calculation in. tabular form, 
we have, 

; Output of Circuit P per Phase 


Kw. Ky-a. Reactive 
Outnud ob S sal os. 0.80 * 5000 +0.60 <5000 
OUtpOt OL Ly aes anaes 0 — 2900 
Impedance ky-a. of S 0.00225 < 5000 +0.03175 5000 


Impedance ky-a.of T 0.00275 X.58 X 2900 +0.05125 X0.58 X 2900 


+345 kv-a. lagging 


4030.79 kv-a. at 99.63 per cent power factor 
8.56 per cent reactive factor 


The percentage values of the impedances of branch 
P are based on an output of 5000 kv-a. per phase, but 
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since the actual output is 4030.79 kv-a. the actual 
percentages will be (4080.79/5000 = 0.807) times the 
values given in Fig. 8. 

The input of circuit P (exclusive of excitation kv-a.) 
will be the vector sum of its output and the kv-a. 
consumed in the impedance of branch P. Thus, 


Input of Cireuit P 


Kw. Ky-a. Reactive 


Output.... +4016 +345 
Impedance. +0.00325 0.807 X 4030.8 0.05475 <0.807 < 4030.8 


4026.55 +523 lagging 


4060.37 kv-a. at 
99.17 per cent power factor 
12.88 reactive factor 
Since we know the input and output of branch P, 
we could calculate the regulation from N to P by 
formula (15a) as an illustration: 


4060.37 


Per cent Regrr = 4030.79 ~ 


1} x 100 


4030.79 


4060.87 — 4030.79 
= 100 


= 0.734 


The regulations between pairs of circuits then follow 
as 


Per cent Regsp = Per cent Regs» + Per cent Regnr 


=  2.11+ 0:7384 © = 44 2°84 
Per cent Regre = Per cent Regiw + Per cent Regyr 
=-— 2.97+ 0.784 =-— 2.24 


Per cent Regs: = Per cent Regse — Percent Regre 

= + 2.84— (— 2.24) = + 5.08 

or = Percent Regsn — Per cent Regrn 
= + 2.11— (—2.97) = + 5.08 


DIVISION OF Ky-A. LOAD 


In a double-secondary transformer of which both 
secondary windings have the same voltage rating and 
are actually connected in parallel, also in a double- 
primary transformer in which the division of the kv-a. 
load between the two primary circuits is not externally 
controlled, the division of load will obviously be in- 
versely as the impedances of the respective circuits. 
Thus, if A and B are those two circuits, (Fig. 3B). 


(kv-a.) A 
(kv-a.) B 


Since the load in the third circuit C must be the 
vector sum of those in A and B, therefore, 


= Zs/Zs (18) 


(kv-a.) a Ov (kv-a.) a 
(kv-a.)c —— (Kv-a.)a + (kv-a.)s 
Zs 
Fai Tp oa spare Zs/Zas (19) 
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(kv-a.)» (kv-a.)s 
(kv-a.)c —— (Kv-a.)a + (kv-a.)s 
a Fh 0 
= Fd Ge 7 22/Ge (20) 
The two simplified equations, vz.: 
(kv-a.) 4 Z2/Z 1 
(lovea.) tObal) iene ae ey 
(kv-a.) 
= Deaf Dae (22) 


(kv-a.) total 


hold numerically as well as vectorially and are, there- 
fore, very convenient.® 

It may appear as though, since in a double-primary 
transformer load division must be externally controlled, 
and in a double-secondary transformer the two circuits 
are usually connected to independent external loads, 
that these load division formulas have no practical 
application. We may, therefore, indicate here some 
practical applications for them. 


(a) In a double primary transformer in case of a 
short circuit on the secondary side, the division of 
short-circuit kv-a. between the two primary circuits 
follows the foregoing formulas at least initially, because 
control apparatus can not come into play instantly, 
and, even after they have come into play, they can 
not function half as effectively under short circuit 
as at normal loads. 

(b) In some complicated interconnections of sys- 
tems and apparatus, external control, though possible, 
is not resorted to on account of increased complication, 
in which case division of load takes place along the 
lines indicated above. An illustration of this is 
afforded in the case of a three-circuit transformer 
operating in parallel with a two-circuit transformer to 
be discussed at a later point. 

(c) Transformers with only two external circuits 
will sometimes have two or more circuits in parallel 
internally. In such cases the parallel circuits are as 
a rule designed with as perfect symmetry as possible 
but exceptional cases of dissymmetry may arise in 
which these formulas will be needed to determine the 
load taken by each circuit. Eddy current or circulating 
eurrent. problems in some circuits subject to large 
losses due to such causes incapable of a simple exact 
theoretical calculation may be approximated by the 
foregoing formulas. 

5. The term (kv-a.) total here means the total output of 
the two circuits or the input of the third arcuit. The input 
of each primary circuit is its share of this total kv-a. plus (vector1- 
ally) the kv-a. consumed in its branch. This qualification is 
mentioned here to make the principle clear but.in many practical 
cases such refinements of calculation may be unnecessary and 


the kv-a. consumed inside the transformer may be ignored 
except in high impedance transformers. 
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SHORT CIRCUIT IMPEDANCE 


In a one-primary two-secondary transformer, the 
impedance of the unit for a short circuit across either 
secondary (one at a time) is, of course, the same as that 
of a two-circuit transformer, since one of the second- 
aries is assumed not to take part in the short circuit. 
However, in a two-primary transformer, both circuits 
being excited, also in a two-secondary transformer 
having a simultaneous short-circuit across both circuits, 
the effective impedance of the unit in limiting the 
short circuit is calculated as follows: Designating the 
two circuits similar in function as A and B (See Fig. 9), 
and considering them as though they were connected 
in parallel as shown by the dotted line in the figure, 
the effective impedance from combined (A B) to C is 
evidently 


i. 
Lishors = Ii Za: fe 1/Z% se Zc (23a) 
Zac Zac a Ze 
paren: Arr Hee 


Since in short-circuit problems the resistance of the 
circuits may in practise be ignored, we may write for 
the short-circuit reactance of the unit, 


XacXsce— X2 
Xas 


The share of each one of the two similar circuits of 
the short-circuit current (or rather kv-a.) follows in 
accordance with the division of load formulas (equa- 
tions 21 and 22). 

Example. In the example given for regulation, 
assume that the secondary and tertiary circuits were 
simultaneously short-circuited. What would be the 
short-circuit loads in the primary, secondary and 
tertiary? Calling the secondary A, the tertiary B, 
and the primary C, we have the constants, 

Xac = 8.65 per cent; Xsc = 10.6 per cent; 

‘Xaz = 8.3 per cent 
= 3.175 percent; Xs = 5.125 per cent; 

Xc = 5.475 per cent 
Substituting these in equation (24), 


8.65 X 10.6 — 5.475? 
8.3 


X short = (24) 


Xa 


X short = = 7.48 per cent 
(approx.) 
The short-circuit current and kv-a. will, therefore, 
be (100/7.48) that is, 13.5 times normal. 
The share of the secondary A and tertiary B of this 
short circuit will be, by formulas (21) and (22), 
A’sshare = Ze/Zas X 18.5 X normal 
= 8.35 X normal (approx.) 
B’s share = Za/Zas X 13.5 X normal 
= 5.15 X normal (approx.) 
Since the normal, that is, the kv-a. base, is 5000 
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kv-a., the short-circuit kv-a. in the different circuits 
will be, 
C (primary), 13.5. x 5000 = 67,500 kv-a. per phase 
A. (secondary i S4s0 545000)=.41,700, “0% 4 
Bulkerticra) sso atpes000 = 25,800.04“ has: Sica 
The short-circuit currents are calculated similar 
to the short-circuit kv-a., with this difference, however, 
that the normal or basic current is not the same for all 
three circuits on account of their different voltage 
ratings. The short-circuit currents may also be 
derived from the short-circuit kv-a. 


THREE-CIRCUIT TRANSFORMER IN PARALLEL WITH A 
Two-CIRcuIT TRANSFORMER 


Fig. 10 shows a three-circuit transformer with 
primary C, and secondary circuits A and B, in parallel 
with a two-circuit transformer with primary M and 
secondary N, the parallel connection being between 
primaries C and M, and between secondaries B and N. 

Considering the load on the bus BN, it is evident 
that this will be furnished over two paths in parallel 
(shown by solid arrows), one path with the impedance 
(Z. + Zs), the other with the impedance Z,,,; the 


load dividing between these two paths inversely as 
their impedances. 

Considering the load in A, it is evident that this 
also will be furnished over two paths in parallel (shown 
by dotted arrows), one path with the impedance Z,, the 
other with the impedance (Zm,+Z,); the load 
dividing between these two paths inversely as their 
impedances. 


In branches C, M and N, the two component loads 
add vectorially as shown by the relative directions 
of the solid and dotted arrows. In branch B, link 
Z», they subtract vectorially. As a consequence of 
this, we have the seemingly absurd condition that, 
assuming the load 1 and 2 to have the same kind of 
power factor (7. e., both lagging or both leading), the 
removal of one of the loads increases the load in B. 
The reason for this is, of course, the fact that B acts 
like a secondary for load 1, but as a primary for load 2. 

An interesting feature to observe ‘in this connection 
is that for a load in A the circuits of C and B acting 
like two primaries in parallel, the division of load 
between them is completely determined by the imped- 
ances of the network as indicated above, independent 
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of generator and prime mover control apparatus. It 
desired, it would be possible of course to control this 
by suitable regulators between B and N, or, between 
C and bus C M, or between M and bus C M. 

The foregoing considerations show that the planning 
design and operation of three-circuit transformers in 
parallel with two-circuit transformers is a much more 
involved problem than the parallel operation of two- 
circuit transformers. 

Example. Let the three-circuit transformer be the 
same as that used in the previous illustrations. (See 
also Fig. 8.). Let the reactance Z,,,, of the two-circuit 
transformer be 6 per cent. Ignoring the resistances to 
a first approximation, we have for the constants of the 
network shown in Fig. 10, 


Xq = 8.175 per cent 
X, = 5.125 per cent 
X, = 5.475 per cent 


Xmn = 6 per cent 


Let the load on bus B— N be designated (kv-a.); 
and that on A, (kv-a.)>. 


B’s share of (k Wh pon Areshoash ) 
s share of (kv-a.); = + Ry FE (kv-a.)1 
= + 0.36 (kv-a.): 
« «& & (kK ve Z. 
Ge 
= — 0.33 (kv-a.)e 
“ total load = 0.36 (kv-a.), — 0.33 (kv-a.). 
(vectorially) 
C’s share of (kv-a.),; = B’s share of (kv-a.); 
= 0.36 (kv-a.); 
“ “ “ sities Swag ae 
PRR Rani Nay, ween es 
= 0.67 (kv-a.). 
“ total net load = 0.36 (kv-a.); + 0.67 (kv-a.)> 
(vectorially) 
M N’sshare of (kv-a.), = (kv-a.), — B’s share 
= 0.64 (kv-a.)i 
% “ « (ky-a.)2 = same as B’s shave but 


positive = 0.33 (kv-a.)>. 


“ totalnetload = 0.64 (kv-a.); 
+ 0.388 (kv-a.). (vectorially) 


A’s total net load = (kv-a.)e 

When very precise results are desired, especially if 
the reactances are low and the resistances are appreci- 
able, the actual impedances should be used in such 
calculations (instead of merely reactances), and their 
manipulation will be vectorial. 

When the three-circuit transformer operating in 
parallel with a two-circuit transformer has two primary 
circuits instead of two secondary circuits, the general 
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scheme of analysis is very similar to the foregoing and 
will be evident in the light of it. Loads 1 and 2 will 
correspond to generators 1 and 2, respectively, and in 
most practical cases the load taken up by the two 
generators will be governed by external control, in which 
case the problem is much simpler than the case dis- 
cussed in the foregoing in which (kv-a.), and (kv-a.)> 
were not assumed to have any constant relationship to 
each other. 


INFLUENCE OF GENERATOR AND PRIME-MOVER 
CHARACTERISTICS 


A generator may influence the operation of a three- 
circuit transformer to which it is connected, by virtue 
of its impedance and by the action of its voltage 
regulator. 

If the generator is equipped with an automatic 
voltage regulator, the generator impedance will not 
influence either regulation or load-division, but it will 
influence the short-circuit currents and should therefore 
be included in the impedance of the circuit to which it 
isconnected. That is, in the calculation of the effective 
short-circuit impedance, also in the division of short- 
circuit current, 

Z. is to include also the impedance of the generator 
connected to A; 

Z, is to include also the impedance of the generator 
connected to B, ete. 

Of course, if the generators are not equipped with 
any voltage regulators, the modified values of Za, 
Z, and Z, as defined in the preceding paragraph apply 


in the calculation of regulation, and also in that of. 


division of load if it is not otherwise externally 
controlled. 


If the induced voltages of two alternators connected 
in parallel have the same phase-angle but different 
magnitudes (a condition which may be brought about 
by the manipulation of the voltage control of the 
alternators) their difference, the unbalanced voltage, 
produces a circulating quadrature current through the 
impedance of the alternators which is practically all 
reactive. This circulating current is lagging in one 
and leading in the other unit. If the two induced 
voltages are equal in magnitude but out of phase from 
each other (a condition which may be brought about 
by the manipulation of the governors of the prime- 
movers) their difference, the unbalance voltage, is in 
quadrature with their mean value, and produces a 
circulating current parallel to the mean voltage. This 
current acts like a generator or load current in one and 
as motor or power current in the other. Now, if the 
two alternators are furnishing kv-a. to an external 
load, it will. be evident that the circulating kv-a. load 
will add (vectorially) to the share of one unit in the 
external load, and will subtract (vectorially) from the 
share of the other unit in the external load. The 
foregoing statements hold whether the alternators are 
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paralleled directly or through transformers. Three 
conclusions follow from these considerations: 

(a) The total net reactive load in one of the two 
alternators or primary circuits can be increased or 
decreased at the expense of the other by producing a 
circulating reactive kv-a. by the manipulation of their 
induced voltages. 

(b) The total net kw. load in one of the two alter- 
nators or primary circuits can be increased or decreased 
at the expense of the other by producing a circulating 
power by the manipulation of the governors of the 
prime-movers. 

(c) The share of each alternator or primary circuit 
in the external load is completely determined by the 
inverse of the impedances of their respective circuits and 
this is not really altered by either alternator-voltage or 
prime-mover governor control. These controls merely 
superpose a circulating kv-a. so as to bring about a 
desired resultant load in each unit. This superposed 
circulating kv-a. becomes apparent when the external 
load is removed; therefore, the resolution of the total 
load in either circuit into two components as circulating 
ky-a. and as its share of the external load is not a 
mathematical fiction but a statement of actual fact. 


Appendix A 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
EQUIVALENT IMPEDANCES AS THE IMPEDANCES OF 
THE CORRESPONDING INDIVIDUAL WINDINGS 


Although the resolution of the total leakage imped- 
ances Zs, Zac and Z;, of a three-circuit transformer into 
equivalent components Z,, Z, and Z, is absolutely 
correct and valid yet the interpretation of these latter 
as the leakage impedances of the respective windings 
is only a very convenient and useful fiction, not an 
absolutely, universally and uniquely valid interpreta- 
tion. It is desirable to point out the limitations of this 
interpretation before proceeding to the absolute 
interpretation. 


(a) If the interpretation of the equivalent imped- 
ances as the leakage impedances of the respective 
windings were absolute, it would appear as though here 
we had a simple scheme of settling an old controversy 
relative to the question as to how much of the reactance 
of a transformer belongs to the primary and how much 
to the secondary, a subject on which no two trans- 
former engineers may be expected to agree. 


(b) The very scheme of resolution shows that the 
resolution of, say, the total impedance Z,, into Z, 
and Z, is made dependent on and with respect to the 
winding (or circuit) C, and that this resolution changes 
when the impedance of C with respect to A and B 
is altered. The physical meaning of such a resolution 
with respect to a third winding is better grasped from 
the second point of view (to be described below). 

(c) It has been seen that one of the equivalent 
reactances (which we are identifying with the leakage 
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reactances of the corresponding individual windings) 
may be negative, that is, condensive. Obviously, a 
resolution that leads to a condensive leakage reactance 
in an inductive winding can not be absolute and 
inherent but must be relative. This fact also is better 
understood from the second point of view. 

(d) The equivalent network of a transformer with 
more than three circuits, discussed in another appendix, 
clearly shows that such a resolution is relative, and 
valid only for particular classes of problems. 


Appendix B 


EQUIVALENT IMPEDANCES CONSIDERED AS ‘“‘MUTUAL”’ 
IMPEDANCES 


The basic problem in the theory and calculation of 
the characteristics of three-circuit transformers is to 
know what effect a load in one circuit has on the other 
circuit. 

To see how the equivalent network and its imped- 
ances give us the effect of two circuits upon each other, 
consider Fig. 3c. Let us assume that C is a primary 
circuit and A and B are two secondary circuits. If 
A draws a current from C, there will be an impedance 
drop between C and A through the impedances (Z, 
+ Z,). There will also be an impedance drop between 
C and B due to the current taken by A through the 
impedance Z,. If the current was taken by B instead 
of by A, the drop through Z, would now be effective 
for A. 

Evidently, Z, is that portion of the leakage or load 
reactance of C A which also belongs to B, and that 
portion of the leakage or load reactance of C B which 
also belongs to A. To put it a little differently, Z, 
is the reactance common to loads in A and B. An 
inductance common to two circuits is known as mutual 
inductance, and we may therefore call the reactance 
common to the loads in A and B load-mutual-reactance 
between A and B, writing itas M,,. If one prefers to 
think of mutual-inductance not as inductance “com- 
mon”’ to two circuits, but as the coefficient which gives 
the voltage in one circuit induced by a unit current in 
the other, that point of view also applies to the present 
case, because Z, is the coefficient which gives the volt- 
age induced in A by a unit load-current in B, and vice 
versa. It will be observed, similarly, (see Fig. 3c) 
that Z, is the mutual-reactance between B and C 
effective for their load currents, and that Z, is the 
mutual-reactance between A and C effective for their 
load currents. The qualification of this mutual- 
reactance as load-mutual-reactance, or, as mutual- 
reactance effective for load-currents should be clearly 
recognized as follows: 

In classical literature inductance, reactance, mutual- 
inductance, mutual-reactance are applied to quantities 
which relate to currents considered as magnetizing 
currents. In usual technical literature, especially in 
transformer literature, reactance has come to be used 
for the quantity which applies to the load currents of 
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the transformer. When it is desired to be rigorous and 
explicit, distinction is made by qualifying the reactance 
as magnetizing-reactance for one and load or leakage- 
reactance for the other. Following the same analogy, 
there is no reason why we could not speak of magneti- 
zing-mutual-reactance and load-mutual-reactance. The 
magnetizing-mutual-reactance between two windings 
of a transformer is usually of the order of from 1000 
per cent to 2000 per cent, while the load-mutual-react- 
ance is of the order of from a fraction of 1 per cent to 
10 per cent or more. The reason why such a distinc- 
tion has not been recognized before is simply because 
occasions calling for it have been rare. Load-mutual- 
reactance in a transformer requires at least three 
circuits, and three-circuit transformers have come into 
importance only within the last few years. 

If the interpretation of the equivalent reactances 
as “common” or ‘“‘mutual’’ reactances is grasped once, 
its absolute character as compared with the first 
interpretation will be evident. To make the discussion 
and proof of this interpretation more rigorous, we shall 
derive the mutual-reactances effective for load currents 
independently of the equivalent network and thereby 
show the identity of the two. 


EQUIVALENT IMPEDANCES DERIVED ANALYTICALLY AS 
MUTUAL IMPEDANCES 


Required to find the mutual impedance between A 
and B effective for their load currents. 
The following classical equation for leakage-reactance 
between two circuits A and B will be recognized 
Xap = Xa t+ X,—2 May (25) 


In this equation X, and X,; are commonly inter- 
preted as self- or magnetizing-reactances and M,, 
is interpreted as magnetizing-mutual-reactance. HEqua- 
tion (25) holds true and can be verified by test regard- 
less of the presence or absence of other windings, and 
regardless of the condition in which those other wind- 
ings may be. We may therefore assume a short-cir- 
cuited winding C on the same core with A and B. 
Now, one who is ignorant of the existence of this short- 
circuited winding, C, would call the measured value of 
X, the self-inductive reactance of winding A, but one 
who is aware of the fact, would call this measured 
value that of X,., and the measured value of X, that 
of X,,.. The current with which the measurements are 
made will be considered by the latter a load-current 
(not a magnetizing current) and the mutual-reactance 
M., will apply only to the load currents. Recognizing 
the existence of a short-circuited winding C explicitly, 
he will write: 

Xab ae PGs = Xtc 2 Mas 
and solving for M,,, 


Kas nF X be — Ads 


2 
Comparing this with equation (6), the identity of 


Map = 
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the equivalent reactance X, (see Fig. 3c) with the 
load-mutual reactance of the circuits of A and B 
becomes evident. 


Appendix C 
PHYSICAL EXPLANATION OF NEGATIVE 
(CONDENSIVE) EQUIVALENT IMPEDANCE 
It has already been pointed out that one of the 
equivalent impedances may be negative. This would 
be unintelligible if considered as the straight reactance 
of a winding, and although not immediately self- 
evident when considered as a mutual-reactance, it yet 
becomes amenable to explanation. 
A negative equivalent reactance considered as a 
mutual reactance raises the question: Can a circuit 
carrying a lagging load induce a voltage in another 
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circuit opposite to the voltage induced by the mag- 
netizing current? Or, putting the question another 
way, can one secondary carrying a lagging load and 
lowering its own voltage, boost the voltage of the other 
secondary? Reversing the direction of the windings 
cannot influence this matter in the least, for, if we 
assume that the polarity of the idle winding in which 
the induced voltages are being observed is reversed, 
then, both the voltage induced by the magnetizing 
current and that induced by the load current will be 
reversed and thus the relative phase of the two voltages 
will remain unchanged. To understand the physical 
nature and basis of this phenomenon properly, it is 
necessary to examine the distribution of load- or 
leakage-flux in some representative cases. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LOAD- OR LEAKAGE-FLUX 


CaseI. Load-Mutual-Reactance Zero. Fig. 11 shows 
the distribution of load flux in a simple case: C is 
short-circuited, A is excited. The flux linkage being 
a measure of reactance, it is evident that no load or 
leakage-flux links B when A is carrying a current. 
And hence the load-mutual-reactance M,,; is zero. 
In this and the following diagrams the influence of the 
thickness of the conductor on reactance is ignored to 
simplify the discussion of the principles. 

Case II. Load-Mutual-Reactance Positive. Assume 
as another case that the arrangement of the windings is 
as in Fig. 12. The flux linkages and corresponding 
reactances will be as follows: Assuming the distance 
between A and B, and that between B and C, equal, 

Total net flux linkage of A = 2 = X,, 

SRD 1 “{& . ©B = }P=/M yg (Positive) 

In this instance, the load-mutual-reactance between 
A and B is one half the leakage reactance between A 
and C, and has the same sign. 
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Case III. Load-Mutual-Reactance Negative. As- 
sume now that C consists of two coils, C; and Cy, in 
series, spaced similar to A and B, (Fig. 18). With C 
short-circuited and A excited, the distribution of flux 
and corresponding flux-linkages will be as shown in the 
diagram. 

Assuming the spacings between coils equal: 

Total net flux linkages of A = +5=X, 

« « « «“ ey Sin ogre tonag | =M,, (Negative) 

Thus, it is evident that the windings may be so 
arranged as to produce a load-mutual-reactance which 
is positive, zero, or negative. 

A practical aspect of the last case considered is that 
if the circuit of A carry zero power factor full load and 
its voltage drops 5 per cent, the voltage of B will be 
boosted 1 per cent. 


Case IV. Load-Mutual-Reactance Greater than Total 
Leakage Reactance. A feature of load-mutual-reactance 
that is as interesting and important as the possibility 
of the load-mutual-reactance being negative, is the 
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possibility of it being larger than the reactance of the 
coil itself. That is, M,, may be greater than the load 
or leakage reactance of A or B with respect to the 
primary. That mutual reactance from one coil to 
another (of equal turns) can be greater than its own 
self reactance does sound queer but its truth may easily 
be established. 

Considering Fig. 14, where B is short-circuited and 
C excited, the flux linkages and corresponding react- 
ances are as follows: 

Total net flux linkages of C = 5 = X,, 

« “ “ “ a. a ae Mua 

That it is possible for the mutual reactance of two 
coils to be larger than the self reactance of one, is true 
for the no-load condition as well as for the load condi- 
tion. Thus, referring back to equation (25), if we 
solve for M,., and ignore X js, as negligibly small, we 
get 


Xi + Xe 
2 


That is, the mutual reactance is practically the mean‘® 
of the two self reactances and therefore larger than the 
lesser of the two. 

The possible per cent divergence between self and 
mutual reactances for load currents is far greater than 
that for magnetizing currents. 


M 3 = 


Appendix D 

DIRECT TESTING OF THE EQUIVALENT IMPEDANCES 

The consideration of the equivalent impedances 
as mutual impedances leads readily to a convenient 
way of testing them directly without having to use 
equations (4-6) while the first point of view would not 
help so well, if at all, in this matter. For instance, 
considering Z, (see Fig. 8c) as load-mutual-impedance 
between A and B, it follows that it ought to be possible 
to test it directly by putting a load current in A and 


measuring the voltage in B, or putting a load current . 


in B and measuring the voltage in A. 

In order that the current may be a load current and 
not a magnetizing current, it is necessary to short-circuit 
the third circuit C, because the distinction between 
a magnetizing-current and a load-current in a trans- 
former is that a current in a winding not neutralized 
by an equivalent opposite current in another winding is 
a magnetizing current, while a current which is neu- 
tralized by an equal and opposite ampere-turns in 
another winding is a load current. In the present case 
the short-circuited winding carries the equal and oppo- 
site ampere-turns. 

In obtaining the equivalent impedances directly 
by test, in order that their resistance and reactance 
components may be determined, in addition to the 
voltmeter reading in the idle winding and ammeter 
reading in the excited winding, a wattmeter reading 

6. This is sometimes given as geometric mean instead of arith- 
metic mean. : 
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should also be taken connecting its current coil in 
series with either the excited or short-circuited winding 
and its potential coil across the idle winding. Knowing 
thus the volts, watts and amperes of the load-mutual- 
impedance, its resistance and reactance components 
are calculated in the usual manner. 

In as much as ordinarily the three leakage-im- 
pedances have to be tested as a matter of course as 
standard data, the equivalent impedances are preferably 
calculated from them rather than doubling the work of 
testing. The discussion of the method of testing them 
directly has been given here primarily for the sake of 
the light which it throws on their physical nature and 
interpretation. 


Appendix E 


SINGLE-PHASE LOADS AND SHORT-CIRCUITS ON 
POLYPHASE BANKS 


Single-phase loads and short circuits may be divided 
into two classes, viz., (a) those between lines, and 
(b) those between a line and the neutral. A review of 
the former is helpful in formulating the latter, and, 
furthermore, it may be desirable to review the phenom- 
ena of two-winding transformers before proceeding to 
the more complicated case of three-winding trans- 
formers. 

In a polyphase network consisting of two or more 
different banks of apparatus, it is highly desirable to 
express the constants, that is, the per cent impedance 
of each bank, based on one assumed standard sym- 
metrical polyphase load, and then to express the effect- 
ive impedance to various single-phase or unsymmet- 
rical loads in terms of these impedances. 

A consideration which the writer finds very con- 
venient and safe in analyzing the impedance of a 
polyphase network to single-phase loads and single- 
phase short circuits is to add up the impedance (kv-a.) 
of every branch of the network for the particular 
distribution of the assumed load-current and express 
this sum as a percentage of the assumed load or refer- 
ence ky-a., which then is also the percentage impedance 
drop; instead of considering either the per cent imped- 
ance volts or the ohms in each branch, because in 
these latter cases there is always the troublesome 
question whether certain branches should be considered 
in series or in multiple, as ohms or voltage drops 
combine differently in series than in multiple, whereas 
the kilovolt-amperes consumed reactively can and 
should always be added just as the kilowatts consumed 
by the resistances are added up. This procedure 
is identical with the principle of basing the per cent 
resistance of a transformer on the per cent impedance 
watts. In using the reactive kv-a. method for the 
calculation of reactance drops, it is necessary to note 
that reactive kv-a. loss (like resistance kw. loss) varies 
as the square of the load. 

The following theorems underly the analysis of 
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single-phase loads and short circuits on symmetrical 
polyphase systems. 

Theorem I. A single-phase load on the lines (not 
through the neutral) of a symmetrical three-phase 
system, equal to one third of the rated (or assumed 
standard) polyphase kv-a. of the systen., encounters a 
per cent impedance drop equal to two-thirds of the 
per cent impedance of the system for the rated (or 
assumed standard) kv-a. of the system. 

This law holds true whether the load is limited 
to two line wires (Fig. 15), or to all three line wires, two 
lines acting as return to the remaining line (Fig. 16). 
This law also holds true regardless of the kind of 
apparatus; regardless of the type of connection of 
apparatus, as long as it is a symmetrical three-phase 
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connection; and, regardless of how composite the 
system may be. Due to structural peculiarities, genera- 
tors may slightly vary from the above law, but this 
variation need not be considered except in very refined 
work. Transformers may be considered practically 
free from any such variation. 

It will be noted that in the case of Fig. 16, the load 
voltage is the altitude of the triangle of the line volt- 
ages, that is, 86.6 per cent of the line voltages. 

Theorem II. The per cent impedance of a three- 
phase apparatus, as for instance a transformer bank, 
to a single-phase load from one line to its neutral must 
be worked out specially for each particular connection. 
However, on the primary side, this single-phase load 
is transferred to the lines and therefore the impedance 
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of the system connected to the primary lines follows 
the law of Theorem I. 

If the neutrals of a number of apparatuses are con- 
nected together, as for instance by grounding a system 
at a number of points, these apparatuses must be con- 
sidered in parallel for a line-to-neutral load or short 
circuit. 

Theorem III. A line-to-neutral single-phase load 
distributes itself in such a way as to encounter the 
minimum impedance drop. When it is possible for 
the load to distribute itself without magnetizing the 
transformer core, it does so distribute itself. 


TheoremIV. Two interconnected polyphase systems 
divide any kind of a load, including single-phase loads 
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and short circuits in accordance with the general 
formulas developed in the foregoing for double-primary 
three-circuit transformers, as will be illustrated in due 
course. 

The more important connections for line-to-neutral 
loads and short circuits are the Y-delta or delta-Y 
connection, and the interconnected Y or Zig-Zag 
connection, in two-circuit transformers; and, Y-Y- 
delta tertiary connection in three-circuit transformers. 

Two-Circuit Transformers interconnecting Two Gen- 
erating Systems, when Loaded Line-to-Neutral, become 
a Three-Circuit-Transformer Problem. All voltages, 
currents and impedances in the following discussions 
are in percentages unless otherwise specified. The 
per cent marks (%) are omitted for simplicity. 


(I) DELTA-PRIMARY, Y-SECONDARY CONNECTION 


Assume a single-phase line-to-neutral load (Fig. 17) 
equal to the kv-a. rating of one leg, or, one-third of the 
polyphase ky-a. rating of the bank. It is evident that 
there will be current in only one leg, and will be equal 
to the rated current of that leg. Designating the 
per cent impedance of the transformer for rated 
symmetrical polyphase load, Z1; and, that of the 
system A, to which the primary lines are connected, 
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Za; the per cent impedance drop for this single- 
phase power flowing from system A to the load circuit 
C equal to the ky-a. rating of one leg, will be, 


Zak tae (25) 


Hence, for a line-to-neutral single-phase short-circuit, 


Short Circuit kv-a. = H/Zsc X Rated kv-a. (26) 
Current in short circuit 
= H/Zac X Rated line current on Y side (27) 


The per cent regulation on primary side across the 
loaded lines follows at once as 


Regulation = (2/3) (Za/Zac) E (28) 


Example. A 15,000 kv-a. bank of step-down delta-Y 
transformers having 8 per cent impedance at rated 
polyphase load is connected to a 25,000 kv-a. generating 
system having 20 per cent impedance at its rated load. 
The latter includes the impedances of the generators, 
step-up transformers, lines and any other apparatus 
in series with the system. 

Since the kv-a. rating of transformer bank and 
system are different, it is desirable to reduce the impe- 
dances to a common kv-a. basis. 
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Let the kv-a. basis be 15,000 kv-a. Then, the 

transformer impedance will be the same as before. 
Zr = 8 per cent 

The system impedance will be less in the ratio of 
15,000 /25,000, making 

Zsa = 15,000/25,000 x 20 per cent = 12 per cent 

The effective impedance for a 5000-kv-a. single- 
phase load on circuit C will be: 

Zac = 8 per cent + 2/3 X 12 per cent = 16 per cent 

Assuming 100 per cent voltage on the system, 

Short-Cireuit kv-a. = 100/16 x 5000 = 31,200 kv-a. 

Current in the Short Circuit = 100/16 « Rated 
line current (Y side) for 5000 kv-a. per leg. 

Regulation across loaded lines on delta side = 2/3 
<x 12/16 < 100 = 50 per cent. 

The short-circuit voltage diagram for this case is 
shown in Fig. 18 in heavy lines. Dotted lines show 
the normal voltages on no-load. 


(II) Y-PRiImARY, DELTA-SECONDARY CONNECTION 


Referring to Fig. 19 it will be seen that with a 
single-phase load in circuit C equal to the kv-a. rating 
of one leg, the load in each leg is only one-third its 
rated load. The reactive kv-a. consumed in each leg 
is one-ninth of that at full rated load and the reactive 
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ky-a. consumed in the three legs is three times this, 
that is, one-third of the normal reactive kv-a. in one 
leg at its rated load. The per cent reactance of one 
leg at rated load is Z1, and, therefore, the per cent 
impedance of this bank for a single-phase line-to- 
neutral load equal to the kv-a. rating of one leg is 
Z1/3. The impedance of system B to which the prim- 
ary Y is connected has an impedance 2/3 Zs for this 
single-phase load. 
Therefore, 

Zsc = 1/8Z14+ 2/3 Zs (29) 


Short-Circuit kv-a. = E/Zsc X Rated kv-a. of one leg 
(30) 


Current in short cireuit = E'/Zsc & Rated line current 
(31) 


The per cent regulation on the delta side across the 
short-circuited phase is 
Regulation = 2/3 Zs/Zsc H (32) 
Example: Assume the same transformers as before. 
Let system -B be rated 50,000 kv-a. 25 per cent 
impedance at rated load. On a 15,000 kv-a. base, its 
impedance will be (15,000/50,000) 25 per cent, or 
7.5 per cent. 
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Then, 
Zec = 8/3 + 2/3 K 7.5 = 7.667 (33) 
Total short-circuit kv-a. = 100/7.667 x 5000 = 65,200 
(34) 
The ky-a. in each leg is one-third of this. 
The regulation on the delta side across the short- 
circuited phase is, 
Regulation = 2/3 x 7.5/7.667 * 100 = 65.2 per cent 
(35) 
The short-circuit voltage diagram is shown in 
Fig. 20. 
It follows from the regulation formula that if the 
impedance of the generating system were negligible 
compared with that of the short-circuited transformer, 
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35% 
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the line-to-neutral short-circuit on the Y side would 
not in the least affect the voltages across the delta 
secondary. This is an interesting feature and has an 
application in the following case. 


(III) DELTA-Y TRANSFORMER INTERCONNECTING Two 
GENERATING SYSTEMS, FIG. 21 


It was seen in the discussion of Case II that if the 
generating system on the Y side (System B) had neg- 
ligible impedance compared with the transformer, the 
voltages on the delta side would be unchanged from 
no-load to a line-to-neutral short circuit. It follows, 
therefore, that in such a case, whether the delta side is 
connected to a generating system or not would make no 


io Gohertting I, To Generating Sysuem B 


System A 


I p=8.8 x Normal 


, 1}=8.2 x Normal 
Single Phase Circuit C 


Ic=15.8x Normal ~2I, 


Ime3.8 x Normal 
I,= 2.54 x Normal 


13=8.2 x Normal 
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Fig. 21 


difference to line-to-neutral loads and short circuits, 
and all such loads and short circuits will be furnished 
entirely by the system on the Y side. However, it is 
not very often that the system impedance can be 
ignored as compared with the transformer impedance, 
and it is therefore desirable to take it into considera- 
tion, and the problem may be tackled very conveniently 
as follows: 

With the load circuit C, and interconnected genera- 
ting systems A and B (Fig. 21), it is to be noted that we 
have a veritable case of a three-circuit transformer, 
consisting of two primary circuits and one secondary 
circuit, and, therefore, we may confidently apply the 
three-circuit transformer formulas to the present case. 
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As has already been seen, the impedance of the 
load circuit in conjunction with either generating 


system is 
Tho Tek CIS. (36) 
Zsc = 1/8Z1 + 2/3 Ze (37) 
Also Liaee= 2/3 Zat 2/3 Zr + 2/3 Zs (38) 


The last equation is in accordance with Theorem I, 
and refers to single-phase kv-a. flowing from one system 
into the other equal to one-third of the assumed standard 
three-phase kv-a. 


Example: Assume the various constants used in the 
examples of cases (1) and (2). 

Zac = 16 per cent (39a) 

Zxsc = 71.667 per cent (39b) 


Zas = 2/3 (12 + 8 + 7.5) = 18.3 per cent 
(39c) 
The various impedances of the equivalent circuit 
(Fig. 3c) are by formulas 4, 5, 6, 


Zan + Zac— Zxc 


Zs = 5 = 13.32 percent (40a) 
Zas oL Zsc — Zac 

Z3,= 5 = 5 per cent (40b) 
Zac - Zec — Zas 

Zc = 5 = 2.68 per cent (40c) 


The impedance of the whole combination, effective 
at the short circuit, is, by formula 24, 


Zac Zec he Z2 
Zap 


Assuming 100 per cent line voltage, the short-circuit 
kv-a. is 100/6.32, that is, 15.8 times 5000 kv-a., which 
equals 79,000 kv-a. Of this the share of each genera- 
ting system is, 


(kv-a.)a = Zs/Zas X 79,000 = 21,500 kv-a. 
(kv-a.)s = Za/Zas X 79,000 = 57,500 kv-a. (42b) 


(IV) INTERCONNECTED Y OR ZIG-ZAG CONNECTION 


Referring to Fig. 22, let Z, be the per cent impedance 
between the two coils on one leg of the apparatus 
acting as a single-phase transformer. When the two 
coils are connected in series as a zig-zag auto trans- 
former, the impedance in per cent of the load voltage 
(line-to-neutral voltage) becomes Z,/1.73. With 
normal rated line current in the single-phase line-to- 
neutral circuit C, making the load kv-a. equal to the 
rated kv-a. per leg, the current in each leg is only 
one-third normal, the impedance ky-a. in each leg 
one-ninth normal in the three legs one-third normal. 
Hence, the effective impedance of the apparatus for 
circuit C is one-third normal, that is Z,/(1.73 x 8) 
= Z,/5.2. If we designate the impedance of the 
generating system for the rated symmetrical load of 


Lo ticont ad 


= 6.32 percent (41) 


(42a) 
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the apparatus by Za, its effective impedance for a 
single-phase load equal to the rated kv-a. per leg will 
be two-thirds of this, that is, 2 Z./3. The net effective 
impedance for the circuit C is thus, 
Zac = 2/8 Za +1/5.22; 
pane be anes 
2/3 Zs +:1/5.2 2; 
The current in the coils is one-third of this as indi- 
cated in Fig. 22. 


(V) 


Y-Primary, Y-Secondary, Delta Secondary. 


(a) Line-to-neutral single-phase load (or short 
circuit) on the primary Y. (Fig. 23). 
Since the secondary Y circuit takes no part in the 


(43) 


Short circuit J = xX Rated I (44) 


Y-Y-DELTA CONNECTION 


(1) 
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phenomena under consideration, it will be seen, 
especially on comparing Fig. 23 with Fig. 10, that this 
is the same as the case of two-winding Y-primary delta- 
secondary transformer. 

Representing the impedance between Y-primary and 
delta tertiary by Z,, based on the rated symmetrical 
polyphase kv-a. of the Y, the effective impedance 
between system A and circuit C for a single-phase load 
equal to one-third of the rated polyphase load will be, 
similar to the case referred to, 


Zac =1/8Z gy + 2/38 Za (45) 

where Za is the impedance of the generating circuit A. 

(b) Line-to-neutral single-phase load (or short 
circuit) on the secondary Y. (Fig. 24). 

Designating the symmetrical three-phase impedance 
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between secondary and tertiary by Z,,, the impedance 

between system A and circuit C, for a load equal to 
one-third of the polyphase rating, will be 
Zac = 2/3 Zay + 1/8 Zot + 2/3 Za 

Short circuit kv-a. = E'/Zac X Rated kv-a. per leg 

(47) 

Current in short circuit = E/Zac X Rated line current 

(48) 

The current in the different windings and lines may 

be readily caleulated from the current in the short 

circuit with the aid of the diagram (Fig. 24). Note 


(46) 


To Generating System A 


To Generating System B 


that the diagram assumes one-to-one ratio on each leg. 
(2) Both (Y)s Connected to Generating Systems, Delta 
Secondary. (Fig. 25). b 
Single-Phase Load, Line-to-Neutral, on Either Y 

Let the side to which the single-phase load is con- 
nected be designated system B; the other side, system 
A (Fig. 25). 

The impedance of either primary system with 
respect to the circuit C, by itself, would be 


Zac = 2/3 Za + 2/3 Zan + 1/3 Zr (49) 
Zsc = 2/8 Z2+1/38 Ze (50) 
Also is = 2/3 (Za +Z5+ Zab) (51) 


The equivalent impedances of each circuit will be, 
Zan = Zac— Zac 


Lig : (52a) 
Zas Zc rae Zac 
pe ea te (52b) 
2 
Fie Wo Sins 
Spoils sak i a ceachatai (52c) 
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the values of the three impedances on the right to be 
taken from the preceding equations: 

The net effective impedance of the combination of 
the two generating systems and transformer for the 
load (or short circuit) in circuit C is, by formula (24), 


Zap Zec —- Ze” 
Zas 


The kv-a. drawn by a line-to-neutral short circuit is: 
Short circuit kv-a. = E'/Zesiore X Rated kv-a. per leg. 
Of this kv-a. the part furnished by each generating 
system is (by formulas 21 and 22). 

(Short circuit kv-a.)a = Zs’ /Zas 

x Total short circuit kv-a. 
(Short circuit kv-a.)s = Za! /Zas far 

< Total short circuit kv-a. 


Lehr iz 
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Knowing the (single-phase) short-circuit kv-a. in 
each generating system, the line currents follow. It 
should be remembered that for a single-phase load 
(or short circuit) as in Fig. 16, the corresponding 
voltage is 86.6 per cent of the line voltage. 

The current in the short circuit is 

I, = E/Zsrort X Rated line current 

Of this current the part furnished by each generating 

system is, by formulas (21) and (22), 
C)a = 2s’ [Zan X I; 
(I,)s = Za'/Zas x ¥; 

Knowing the currents (J,)4 and (J,)s, the corre- 
sponding currents in the various parts of the network 
may be calculated, although the method of calculation 
by kv-a. is preferable as no turn ratios, etc., need then 
be considered. 

Example. A Y-Y connected auto transformer inter- 
connects a 66,000-volt system (system A) with a 
114,000-volt system (system B), the neutral of the auto 
transformer being solidly grounded: see Fig. 26. 
An auxiliary delta winding is provided to lower the 
impedance of the transformer for line-to-neutral loads 
and also to supply a load. 

The various constants of the circuits based on an 
output of 5000 kv-a. per phase are: 

Zat = 10.6 per cent 

Zoe = 8.3 per cent 

Zap = 8.65 per cent 
Let the generating system impedances for 5000 kv-a. 
per phase be 

Zsa = 8 percent 

Zs = 2 percent 


a 


To Generating System A 
: To Generating System’ B 


f 
1.26 Times 
Normal-165 Amp. | 


7.25 Times 7.25 Times Normal 


Normal=550 Amp. 
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2.52 Times a 
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x 


25.6 Times 


11.1 Times — Normal = 1940 
Normal=840 Amp. |} Amp. 
Short-Circuit Load in ——= — 
Delta = 42,000 Kv-a per Phase 840 Amp. 1100 Amp. 
Fic. 26 


If one of the high-voltage lines (system B) becomes 
grounded, (short circuit at C), what will be the short- 
circuit current and kv-a. and how will they divide 
between the two systems? 

The total impedance between generating system A 
and circuit C (Fig. 26) ignoring system B, by equa- 
tion (46) which is based on (Fig. 24). 

Zac = 2/3 X 8.65 +1/8 X 8.8 + 2/8 X38 
= 10.5 per cent, 
The impedance between system B and circuit C 


ignoring system A, is, by equation (45) (changing letter 
a to b, to A B) which is based on (Fig. 23). 
Zee = 1/8 X 8.8 + 2/3 XK 2 = 4.1 per cent 
By equation (51) 
Zaz = 2/3 (8 + 2+ 8.65) = 9.1 per cent 
From these follow the equivalent impedances of the 
respective circuits: (see Fig. 3c) 


9.14+10.5-—4.1 


LT 9 = 7.75 per cent 
9.1+4.1-—10.5 

Aa 5 = 1.35 per cent 
10.5+4.1-9.1 

fe = = 2.75 per cent 


2 


The impedance of the total combination effective 
for the circuit C is, by equation (24), 


10.5 4.1 — 2.75? 
Osh 


With an effective impedance of 3.9 per cent at a 
5000 kv-a. load, evidently the short-circuit kv-a. at 
100 per cent system voltage will be 100/3.9 times, that 
is, 25.6 times 5000 kv-a., or 128,000 kv-a.; and the 
current 2n the short-circuit will be 25.6 times the normal 
line current corresponding to 5000 kv-a. per phase, or 
25.6 X 75.8 = 1940 amperes. 

The part of this current and kv-a. furnished by each 
system is, by formulas (21) and (22), 

Part of System A = Zs’/Zas = 1.35/9.1 = 0.148 

= 14.8 per cent = 0.148 x 128,000 kv-a. 
= 19,000 kv-a. 

Part by System B = 100 — 14.8 = 85.2 per cent 

= 0.852 & 128,000 kv-a. = 109,000 kv-a. 

The currents in the two systems (see Fig. 26) may 
be obtained either from their share of the short-circuit 
current or from their share of the short-circuit kv-a. as 
follows: 

System A, delivering 19,000 kv-a. single-phase at 
86.6 per cent of 66,000-volt line voltage will have a 
current of 19,000/0.866 <x 66 = 3380 amperes on one 
line, and half of this in each of the other two lines 
acting as joint return to the first line (see Fig. 26), 
System B, delivering 109,000 kv-a. single-phase at 
86.6 per cent of 114,000 volts line voltage, will have a 
current of 109,000/0.866 « 114 = 1100 amperes in 
one line, and half of this in each one of the other two 
lines jointly acting as return to the first line. 


Appendix F 
THEORY OF FourR- AND N-CIRCUIT TRANSFORMERS 
EQUIVALENT NETWORK 
The star network described in the preceding pages 
is not the only equivalent network for a three-circuit 
transformer. The network could also be a mesh or 
delta (see Fig. 27) as well as a star or Y. Of course, 
the values of the links in the delta network are not the 


Lhe = = 3.9 per cent 
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same as those in the Y network. For the same reason, 
the two physical interpretations which hold for the Y 
or star network do not hold for the delta or mesh 
network. It was on account of its simpler physical 
interpretation and also simpler mathematical manipu- 
lation that only the Y network was considered in the 
However, the 
mesh network is here mentioned as an introduction to 
the N-circuit transformer, because it appears that the 
alternatives available in the case of the three-circuit 
transformer are not available in the case of N-circuit 
transformers: that is, the simplification afforded by the 
use of a star instead of a mesh network is not open to 
higher number of circuits, but an essentially mesh net- 
work must be used. 

In constructing equivalent network, the following 
conditions must be satisfied: 

1. The diagram must have as many terminal 
points as there are circuits. 

2. The diagram must be symmetrical for every one 
of these terminals. 

3. Since in an N-circuit transformer there are 
N (N — 1)/2 leakage impedances to be reckoned with, 


7 


Fie. 29 


Cc 


A < B 
Equivalent Mesh Network of 
Three Circuit Transformer 


Fig. 27 Fre. 28 
therefore, the equivalent network must have N (N-1) /2 
variables or impedance links. Diagrams for a number 
of such circuits, up to eight circuits, are tabulated below. 
All the diagrams, except the first, are represented by 
three-dimensional figures, like basket work, to bring 
out clearly their symmetry. Of course, the essential 
facts are the number of terminals and the number of 
links. That the figure is three-dimensional has no 
further significance whatever, beyond aiding in seeing 
the symmetry, and may just as well be considered a 
flat diagram if desired. Every pair of terminals or 
“corners” are supposed to be connected by a line 
representing one impedance link. Some of the lines 
which would be invisible in a solid are omitted so as 
not to obscure the general appearance of the figure. 
Pig YVR Oo hy re Oe Hea; 20:28) 29 30 eBle82 
Spee Bt AAS A eG eeees 
« — “ terminals or 
Corherser yt) '9 4 a 985 tgs a Ng 
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The value of each impedance link has to be solved 
as follows: 


Considering Fig. 27, 
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Since the number of the impedance links increases 
faster than the square of the number of the external 
circuits, these equations increase in complexity very 
rapidly with increasing number of external circuits. 
In practical problems some of the labor can be saved 
by the use of a short-circuit calculating board, but 
the constants to be set-up on the board, 7. e., the 
values of the impedance links, have to be calculated. 

The problem of the N-circuit transformer can be 
simplified if, instead of solving for the most general 
case in which no assumption is made as to which circuit 
or circuits are primary and which secondary, the nature 
of each circuit and its load is known, as will be illus- 
trated below. 

Four-Circwit Transformers. In considering the effect 

of the load in one secondary on other windings, a 


primary winding i is always implied. In a three-circuit. 


transformer this is unmistakable, because, in speaking of 


z _ the mutual impedance between one secondary winding 


primary. But in a four-circuit transformer, since 


there are two other circuits besides the two designated 


in the subscript of M at, the third circuit must eis 


= ” 


: and another, there is only one winding left to act as 
pet 
J 
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The total vector impedance drop in any secondary due 


to simultaneous loads in all the secondaries will be, 


ei Tal wa it I, Mav-a ae Die Meanaa 
> = 1a Mas-at+1sZ0a+1.Mie-a 
= Te Mats aa I, Moca + Te Lak 
The extension to N-circuit transformers is evident: 
thus, calling the primary P, and the secondaries a, 
b, c, ete. 
eg = Teles se d ig) koa ae a5 Le MW ate + a M aa- Dp 
+... ete. 
A point of refinement to be considered in these 


PSE) 89 8 Sar ey 
CEQ) 
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equations is this, that in obtaining the impedance drop. 
in A, the power factors of the loads in every circuit 
should be referred to the terminal voltage of A, not to 
the terminal voltages of the respective circuits. If 
referred to the terminal voltage of the respective cir- 
cuits, the result will be only approximate. 


Appendix F 
COLLECTED FORMULAS AND SYMBOLS 
1. Equivalent Impedance. Given the total imped- 
ance of each pair of windings or circuits as primary 
secondary, the equivalent impedance of each individual 
winding or circuit is, 


: Zab = Loc = La 


Ze = 3 
) Zab + Zic— Zac 

Z, we b 5 

Zz, mm Zine Lee EOE 
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- These equations are vectorial. To obtain the resist- 
ance components, substitute R instead of Z; for the 
reactance components, X instead of Z. 

Hs We) Sealer sey is ta i made i in 
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and the magnetic neutral of the unit, as shown in the 
diagrams of equivalent networks. Hence, 

Calculate (a), the regulation from each secondary 
terminal tothe neutral, and (6), from theneutral to each 
primary terminal, by the following formula 

%Re. =kmAIR+knHIX 
(km%IX—kn%IR) 
a 200 


in which k is the ratio of actual load or current in the 
branch to that load or current on which the % J R and 
%, I X of the branch are based, m is the power factor of 
the load in the branch, and nits reactive factor. Regu- 
lation may be positive or negative and its algebraic 
sign must not be ignored. For secondary and tertiary 
circuits, k, m and n are ordinarily given, but for the 
primary they must be calculated, and the following 
equations may be used. Designating primary by 
“1,” secondary by “2” and tertiary by “3.” 

(km); = (k m)2 + (kms) Approx. 

(kn), = (kn)2 + (kn)s Approx. 
or, more precisely. 


%I Re 
(em): = ka (me + ks oy) 


eet be 
+ ks (ms + : a * ) 
kp % I Xe 
(kn) = hs (1m + 22 J 
kz, %1IXs ) 
% Regis = % Regin Se wi Regns 
% Regis = % Regin + % Regns 
% Regos = % Regan — % Regan 


ALTERNATIVE METHOD 
The following alternative method of calculating 
regulation may be preferred by some. This gives the 
total regulation of either secondary, % Regis, or ter- 
tiary, % Regis, in one step: 
% Regis = ke me %I Riz + kote GI X12 
+ k3s3 %I Ry + k3ts %I X1 
(ke Mz %IX2— ken GI Riz 
+ k383% I Xi—k3t3 % I Ri)? 
3] 200 
% Regis = ks ms %I Ris + kg ns GI X18 
+ kes. %I RR, + kote MI Xi 


(ks m3 % I Xi3— ka m3 SI Ris 
” + kes. %IX1— kote GI Ri)? 


200 
in which formulae, k, m and 1 have the same meanings 
as before, ; 
$. = Power factor of secondary load with respect 


to tertiary terminal voltage. 
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= (M2 M23 — N23). For mes and M3 see 
below. 

s; = Power factor of tertiary load with respect 
to secondary terminal voltage. 

= (M3 M23 + Nz N23). 

t. = Reactive factor of secondary load with 
respect to tertiary terminal voltage. 

= (Nz M23 + Me Nop). 

ts; = Reactive factor of tertiary load with respect 
to secondary terminal voltage. 

= (N3 M23 — Mz No3). 

N23 = Reactive factor (7. e., sine) of the angle 
between secondary and tertiary terminal 
voltages. 

= 1/100 (ky Me G1 XxX oh ks h3 IRs 
= ko M2 % I Re — kz ms % I X3). 

M23 = Power factor (7. e., cosine) of the angle 
between secondary and tertiary terminal 
voltages. 

= V/1— m3 
3. Division of Load. If A and B are two circuits 
similar in function, as both primary or both secondary, 
and if the division of total kv-a. load between them 
is not externally controlled, it takes place in accordance 
with the following formulas: 
(kv-a.) a/(KV-a.) totat = Z3/Zas 
(kv-a.) n/(KV-a.) totat = Za/Zas 
4. Short-Circut Impedance. With two primary 
circuits A and B simultaneously excited, and with a 
short-circuit across secondary C, the effective imped- 
ance which determines the total short-circuit current 
and kv-a. is 


Dae Z ve a5 Ze 
Zab 


Although the equation is strictly vectorial, sufficiently 
close results may be obtained ordinarily by substituting 
reactance instead of resistance in this formula. 

5. Impedance of Generator Circuit. Since genera- 
ting systems are supposed to be equipped with proper 
voltage regulators to maintain the primary voltages 
constant, the impedances of generator circuits are 
ignored in the calculation of regulation, but they should 
not be ignored in the calculation of short circuits unless 
they are negligibly small. To include the impedance 
of the generating circuit, add it to the equivalent 
impedance of the primary to which it is connected. 

6. For various cases of unsymmetrical loads and 
short circuits on symmetrical systems, refer to the body 
of the paper. 
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Discussion 


P. L. Alger: Mr. Boyajian’s theory of three-circuit trans- 
formers applies to the induction motor as well as to the trans- 
former. His three-circuit transformer is the same in theory as 
the double-squirrel-cage induction motor, and the same phenom- 
enon of a negative reactance which occurs in his diagrams 
also occurs in the equivalent circuit of the motor. 


It is very interesting to review these analogies which occur 
between related branches of engineering and utilize them in 
extending one art to keep up with the others. I believe that 
this paper of Mr. Boyajian’s may be of material assistance in 
extending our knowledge of the complicated phenomena of the 
multiple squirrel-eage induction motor. 


H. L. Cole (by letter): The subject of multiple winding 
transformers is becoming of greater importance as the networks 
of power systems increase in number and size. Up to the last 
few years it has been of importance mainly to the design engineer, 
by whom the various loading and short-circuit conditions have 
to be studied in order that such special transformers will meet the 
electrical, mechanical and thermal conditions imposed upon them 
in service. The large number of applications of multiple wind- 
ing transformers in recent years has shown the necessity of study- 
ing the relation of the transformer impedances to those of the 
rest of the system to which it is connected, as brought out by 
Mr. Boyajian. The paper covers a large field of study, and will 
prove a useful reference on the subject. 


In Appendix E (V) there is one ease of short-circuit conditions 
in which I do not entirely agree with the author’s analysis. 
Equation (46), which gives the impedance between system A 
and circuit Cas 

Zac = 2/3 Zap +1/3 Zu: + 2/3 Z, 
should be Zac = 2/3 Zap + 2/9 Za: + 1/9 Zut + 2/8 Za 
In this way, the effect of the impedance Za;, which is a factor 
in limiting the current in circuit C, is taken into account. 


A. Boyajian: I have checked and reaffirmed the correctness 
of the equation (46) which Mr. Cole has criticised. Iam afraid 
that the alternative equation which he offers is in error. 

My equation is given in a form suitable for all interleaved 
transformers (whether shell or core type), irrespective or whether 
the tertiary is between the primary and secondary or outside. 
The equation which Mr. Cole offers is in a form which I believe 
presupposes a definite location for the tertiary. If we correct 
the first term of his equation, changing it from 2/3 Za; into 
4/9 Zap, it will fit the case of an external tertiary, and is then 
reducible into my equation. Thus, referring to the attached 
sketch, and making use of the principle that reactive kv-a. 
consumed, varies as the square of the current (as explained and 
illustrated in my paper), we get the following results: 

(1), Since the density in the gap between a and }, on the verti- 
cal phase, is 7/3 normal, the reactive kv-a. consumed thereby 
will be 4/9 Zap; (2) the density between b and ¢, on the vertical 
phase, is 14 normal, and therefore the reactive kv-a. consumed 
thereby will be 1/9 Zs:; (8), on the other two phases between 
a and ¢ the density is 14 normal, the reactive kv-a. consumed 
in each is 1/9 normal, and therefore for the two legs we have 
2/9 Zq:. Adding these three items, the effective reactance of 
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the transformer itself, exclusive of that of generating system A, 
will be, 
4 2 1 
Left = 9 Zat + 9 22 35 9 Zoe 


This equation differs from that of Mr. Cole in the coefficient 
of the first term, having 4/9 instead of 2/3, and is reducible 
into equation (46). Thus, since 

Zar = Zab at Zot 
to a very close approximation; making this substitution, 


4 2 1 
Zest = adh = 9 (Zad + Zit) +g Zoe 


9 


which is equation (46), less 2/3 Z,, the impedance of the genera- 
ting circuit. ; 


Primary Secondary 


Fia. 1 


If the tertiary delta be assumed located between primary and 
secondary, as shown in Fig. 24 of the paper, we get: (1), on 
vertical phase, between a and ¢,4/9 Zs; (2), between 6 and f, 
Zoe; and, (8), in the other two phases, 2/9 Za: Adding these 
three items, 


4 2 
Left = a Zat + Zoe + 9 Zat 


w| to 


Zat + Zot 


But, Zar = Zan — Zoe. Hence, making this substitution, 


2 1 
Zefy = 3 Zab + 3 Zit 
which again is equation (46), less 2/3 Z,, the impedance of the 
generating circuit. 

Equation (46) being thus applicable to a very close approxi- 
mation to the case of the inside as well as of the outside tertiary, 
it is applicable in general, and is desirable on account of its 
simplicity. It is also evident that Z,; enters into the equation 
indirectly, in terms of Z,, and Z4:, by virtue of its relationship 
to them. 
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NTIL a short time ago little thought was given 
to the hydroelectric possibilities in the South and 
still less was its economic value appreciated. 

Coal was cheap and easily obtainable. Consequently, 
power could be generated cheaper with coal than by 
water. It is, therefore, an everlasting tribute to those 
pioneers with vision and courage, who in the face of 
such adverse conditions ventured into developing 
water powers and laid the foundations for the great 
hydroelectric developments that we have today in the 
South. 


HYDRAULIC POWER RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH 
The rivers of the Southeastern section of the country 


* and their tributaries, originating on the southern part 


of the Appalachian Highlands, not having the per- 
petual snows, depend solely upon the seasonal and 
periodical precipitation for maintaining their flow. 
The average annual precipitation, which is greater than 
in any other part of the United States, ranges between 
40 in. and 80 in. 

Although this region is for the most part heavily 
timbered, which tends to prevent sudden run-offs 
and equalize the river flows, the rivers are subject to 
high variations in flow. The daily hydrograph of the 
Coosa River at Lock 12 for the year 1922, illustrates 
clearly the fluctuations of the river, and is typical of 
most of the southern rivers. Some rivers have even 
a greater flow variation, as for example, the Tennessee 
River, which has a flow ranging from 7200 second ft. 
minimum to 430,000 second ft. maximum, recorded at 
Florence, Alabama. 

The ratio of rainfall to the run-off has also almost as 
wide a variation as the river flow itself. It varies with 
the location and also with the amount of rainfall. 
While at the headwaters the ratio is 3:2 or better, in 
the lower foothills it varies from 4:1 to 2:1, the highest 
ratio prevailing in dry seasons or years, the lowest in 
wet periods. 

The following table gives rainfall and run-off data 
on the Upper Coosa basin for different representative 
years: 


Rainfall Run-off Approximate 
Year Inches Inches Ratio 
1904—dry 40 9.5 4:1 
1906—wet 63 30 2:1 
1912— "” 63 30 2:1 
1916—average 47 18 2431 


For the most part, these rivers yield only run-off 
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river power with very little primary, but a large 
amount of secondary power when supplemented with 
steam power or power from storage reservoirs, can 
be utilized wholly or in part to good advantage. Prac- 
tically every river on its headwaters or on its tributaries 
has one or more possibilities for developing storage 
reservoirs, a number of which has already been devel- 
oped. The principal storage developments already in 
operation are those of the Southern Power Company on 
the headwaters of Catawba River with a storage capac- 
ity of 18,500,000,000 cu. ft. and Georgia Railway and 
Power Company on the Tallulah River, one at Burton 
with 5,280,000,000 cu. ft. and one at Mathis containing 
1,369,000,000 cu. ft. of storage. 

The Alabama Power Company has now in course of 
development a storage project on the Tallapoosa River 
at Cherokee Bluffs that will, when completed, have a 
storage capacity of 60,000,000,000 cu. ft. and will be 
able to develop approximately 136,000,000 kw-hr. 


DESIGN OF POWER PLANTS 


The design of hydroelectric generating plants in the 
south does not differ materially from the design of 
similar plants elsewhere, and since practically all the 
developments are of recent date, with few exceptions, 
the plants are of modern design and construction. 
The generating units are of vertical type and in sizes 
ranging up to 30,000 horse power, depending on water- 
flow and head. 

The majority of the southern hydroelectric plants are 
low-head developments with exception. of the Tallulah 
Plant of the Georgia Railway and Power Company on 
the Tallulah River which has a head of 600 ft. and the 
Ocoee Plant of the Tennessee Power Company on the 
Ocoee River, with a head of 254 ft. These can be 
classed as medium high-head. devélopments. 

A departure from the conventional design of low-head 
power houses is represented in the Mitchell Dam Plant 
of the Alabama Power Company on the Coosa River. 
As it is well known, the run-of-river plant suffers an 
appreciable reduction of operating head during flood 
periods, and to overcome this disadvantage engineers 
have been forced to install a greater number of genera- 
ting units where it was possible to do so, to compensate 
for the loss in capacity of each unit. Of course, such a 
procedure necessarily makes the installation more ex- 
pensive with the resulting increase of production costs. 
In some instances provisions had to be made for ad- 
mitting water into the draft tube through jets of rela- 
tively high velocity which, by accelerating the velocity 
of the combined turbine discharge and jet water through 
the draft tube, produces a negative head. 
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In designing Mitchell Dam Plant, the idea was con- 
ceived that the most effective way to maintain the nor- 
mal head on the waterwheel, and thereby the full 
capacity of the unit during flood periods, would be to 
remove the excess tail-water head from the discharge 
opening. This resulted in the development of what is 
now known as the Thurlow back-water suppressor. 
The introduction of this feature called for an entire 
change in the general design of the power plant, causing 
a departure from the established conventional practise. 

The principal and most outstanding feature in this 
plant is the location of the power units on separate 
foundations in the river on the upstream side of the 
dam. (See Fig. 1.) 

The usual power house building is entirely eliminated. 
The generator room is covered by a low movable roof, 
which is designed in two sections, joined on the trans- 
verse line and mounted on wheels; each section moving 
in opposite direction. In normal operation the genera- 

xe ae tor room is completely enclosed, but for handling large 
Fig. 1—Suctron parts of machinery, this roof can be opened and a 
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gantry crane utilized for performing the necessary 
work. 

The entire operating floor is on one floor level. 
The generators, governors, switchboard, low-tension 
switching, bus galleries and offices are easily reached 
without climbing stairs or ladders. ‘This materially 
adds to the convenience of operators and makes super- 
vision and inspection of the plant and its machinery 
more effective. 


An elevator is also provided with each unit for use 
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of the attendants in inspection of the turbine bearings 
and main shaft. 
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This power house is designed for operation on the 
unit system, that is, each generator and its bank of 
step-up transformers are connected as a unit. There 
is, however, also a transfer bus provided which enables 
parallel operation of all or any number of units and 
from which the station service power and lighting is 
obtained. 
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SOUTHERN SUPER-POWER SYSTEM 


Comparatively little has been mentioned in print 
about the inter-connected system of the Southeastern 
States, yet it comprises one of the largest systems in 
the United States. 

While the proposed Eastern super-power zone is still 
under discussion, a virtual super-power system has been 
in existence in the South for several years covering the 
States of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina. The Southern zone consists of the 
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inter-connected system of seven independent companies 
as follows: 
Alabama Power Company 
Columbus Power Company 
Georgia Railway and Power Company 
Central Georgia Power Company 
Tennessee Power Company 
Southern Power Company 
Carolina Power and Light Company 
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A map of the Southeastern States showing the terri- 
tory coveredjjby these systems is shown in Fig. 2. 
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It will be noted that the inter-connected system forms 
a complete network over a territory approximately 
600 mi. long, and 300 mi. wide at its greatest width. 

All large plants, hydro and steam, are connected to 
this system with an aggregate capacity of about 
1,100,900 kw. 

The table below shows the various plants with the 
capacities of the different power companies, that are 
either in operation or will be in the near future. 


POWER-GENERATING STATIONS OF THE POWER 
COMPANIES IN THE SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


Hydroelectric stations Steam electric stations 
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Columbus Electric & Power Co. 


Hydroelectric stations Steam electric stations 
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Carolina Power & Light Co. 
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The main trunk-line is over 800 mi. long with several 
thousand miles of branch lines connected to it. 

The inter-connection of these systems was accom- 
plished by the building of tie lines and the installation 
of sufficient transformer and switching capacity at the 
tie-in points, to take care of the exchanged energy. 
Few changes had to be made in the individual systems 
themselves, as, fortunately, all the companies involved 
had already standardized on a frequency of 60 cycles 
and most of them operated their principal transmission 
lines at 110,000 volts. 

Although energy has been transmitted a distance of 
about 600 miles on this inter-connected system, the 
use of high-voltage trunk-lines of the order of 220,000 
volts has not been found necessary. It is obvious, 
of course, that no great bulk of power could be directly 
transmitted a distance of 800 mi. at 110,000 volts, but 
by a process of relaying the energy from generating 
stations to adjacent load centers, the same benefits have 
been accomplished. For instance, assume that the 
Carolina Power & Light Company at the extreme 
northeastern end of the inter-connected system desires 
to secure a block of power which is to be supplied by 
the Alabama Power Company. The latter company 
delivers the required amount of power to the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company at the Georgia-Alabama 
State Line, which will be absorbed on the Georgia 
system in that vicinity. The Georgia Railway and 
Power Company will then transmit energy from its 
Tallulah Falls Plant, at the other extreme end of its 
system, to the Southern Power Company.: This 
Company will in turn absorb this energy locally and 
transmit a like amount from generating stations in the 
vicinity of the tie point of the Carolina Power and 
Light Company. The systems, relaying the energy, of 
course, deduct an amount sufficient to cover trans- 
mission losses, costs of transmission, etc. 

During the Fall of 1921 several of the Southeastern 
power companies, recognizing the possibilities accruing 
from the inter-connection of the systems and antici- 
pating a power shortage during the dry weather seasons, 
arranged to secure the use of the then idle steam plan 
at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. Accordingly, the Alabama 
Power Company leased this plant from the United 
States Government, and that Company in turn con- 
tracted with several of the other companies to hold in 
reserve a certain capacity which could be used by these 
companies at any time upon reasonable demand. 

The Muscle Shoals steam plant is located in the 
extreme northwestern section of Alabama, and con- 
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nects with the Alabama Power Company’s system 
through a 90-mi., 110,000-volt, single-circuit, trans- 
mission line at the Warrior River steam plant. Al- 
though the Muscle Shoals steam plant has a generating 
capacity of 60,000 kw., the amount available for dis- 
tribution by the Alabama Power Company is limited 
to 30,000 kw. by the transmission line capacity between 
Muscle Shoals and Gorgas Steam Plant. 

The value and importance of this arrangement and 
of the inter-connection were clearly demonstrated in 
1922, when during an abnormally dry season in the 
Southeastern section, relief was given to companies in 
the Carolinas and Georgia. Some of the companies 
would have had to curtail power to their customers, 
had they not been able to secure this standby power. 
A typical load curve, when power was being delivered 
from Alabama to the Georgia companies and the Caro- 
linas for 24 hours of the day is shown in Fig. 3, where 
the unshaded area indicates normal system load on the 
Alabama Power Company’s system, and the shaded area 
the energy delivered to other systems. For comparison, 
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a typical system load curve of the Alabama Power 
Company’s system for a day when no interchange of 
energy took place is shown in Fig. 4. 

Since the principal reserve capacity of the inter- 
connected system is at Muscle Shoals, the relaying of 
large blocks of power to date has been mainly from 
Alabama to Georgia and to the Carolinas. There has, 
however, been considerable power interchanged be- 
tween some of the neighboring companies, but we can 
only speak of those in which the Alabama Power 
Company’s system took part, namely, between it and 
the Georgia Railway and Power Company. The 
benefits derived by inter-connection of large power 
systems have been further demonstrated by the result 
of the interchange betwen these two companies. The 
hydro plants of the Alabama Power Company are 
run-of-river plants with comparatively small storage 
reservoirs, and the flow of the Coosa River on which 
these plants are situated, is subject to wide variations. 
The bulk of the Company’s load during the low water 
seasons of the year is carried by steam generating stations. 
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The principal hydro plants of the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company on the other hand, are backed by 
storage reservoirs having a capacity to take care of 
normal seasonal variations in river flow. 

During certain seasons of the year it is possible to 
co-ordinate the operation of the Georgia and the Ala- 
bama Plants to secure maximum efficiency on each 
system. For instance, during the season when there is 
a surplus of water in the run-of-river plants, and when 
water is being stored at the reservoir plants, power is 
supplied from the Alabama system to the Georgia 
system during the .off-peak hours—the normal load 
on the Alabama system during off-peak hours being 
considerably less than the capacity of its hydro plants. 
This interchange, therefore, permits the operation of 
the flow-of-river plants at a very high load factor and 
conserves water at storage plants. 

During the peak load hours it, of course, becomes 
necessary for each system to carry its own load and the 
storage plant draws down a certain amount of its 
stored water. A typical load curve on the Alabama 
Power Company’s system when supplying off-peak 
power to Georgia is shown in Fig. 5. By referring to 
Fig. 4 it will be noted that considerable improvement 
is made in the load factor on the Alabama Power Com- 
pany’s system. Another method of operation which 
has proven of advantage is that of supplying energy 
from the storage plants to the Alabama systems during 
peak hours, and during the off-peak hours power is 
returned from the Alabama system to the Georgia sys- 
tem. This reduces steam plant operation and permits 
the operation of run-of-river plants at high load 
factor. 

Load dispatching on the inter-connected system is 
quite a simple matter, the principal requirements being 
close co-operation between dispatchers of the various 
systems, and sensitive governors in the main generating 
plants. The Georgia Railway and Power Company, 
being located centrally with respect to other systems, 
usually receives and relays the load orders to and from 
the various companies. An effort is made to predict 
load requirements several days in advance in order to 
prevent the unnecessary operation of steam plants. 

It is, of course, essential that all systems maintain a 
frequency of about 60 cycles before successful inter- 
change can be obtained. The frequency is in reality 
controlled by the system supplying the power, and the 
load swings of the entire inter-connected system are 
shared equally between the systems. The installation 
of accurate frequency-indicating instruments have 
materially assisted in the operation of the system. 
Several of the companies have installed at their princi- 
pal stations frequency devices. known as Warren 
master clocks. 

Another requirement of interchanging power be- 
tween systems is that of maintaining proper voltage 
conditions in order to bring about the proper distri- 
bution of the reactive current among the several sys- 
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tems. The bulk of the load carried on these systems 
is at a power factor ranging from 80 to 90 per cent and, 
therefore, the total reactive component of the load is 
rather large. For instance, at 80 per cent power factor 
the reactive component is 60 per cent. At times it is 
necessary to operate generators under light load or 
even no-load conditions for voltage boosting purposes. 

The application of proper relays on all the systems 
is essential, in that a line or piece of apparatus in 
trouble should be immediately disconnected so that 
the remaining system may be operated without further 
disturbance. 

This inter-connection has also proved of advantage 
in increasing the reliability of service. Line or appara- 
tus failures upon isolated systems naturally cause inter- 
ruptions to customers. Upon inter-connected systems 
it is nearly always possible for the combined generating 
capacity to take care of any reasonable number of 
failures. This possibility has been well demonstrated 
by the use of the tie between Georgia and Alabama in 
emergency cases. In 1923 a severe sleet storm in 
northwest Georgia broke down some of the lines west 
of Atlanta, and the load in western Georgia was im- 
mediately picked up and carried from the Alabama 
Power Company’s system until repairs could be made. 
Likewise, interruptions to customers in Alabama have 
been prevented by use of the tie-line. 

In addition to interchange between power systems, 
benefits have also been derived from the interchange of 
industrial plant and central station energy. Such 
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interchange, to a limited extent, has been accomplished 
between the Alabama Power Company and Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. This company 
generates a considerable portion of its power require- 
ments from the exhaust steam of its rolling mill engines 
and from steam obtained from boilers fired by blast 
furnace gas which would perhaps otherwise be wasted. 

Besides steel mills, there are other industrial es- 
tablishments which can undertake inter-connected 
operation with central stations to advantage. Among 
such industries would be those requiring heat in the 
form of low-pressure steam, in the production of which 
electrical energy can be generated as a by-product. 
When more by-product energy is being generated than 
required, the surplus could be disposed of to the central 
station company, and vice versa, when a deficiency 
occurred the additional energy required would be 
purchased from the central station. . 

As the load on power systems continues to increase, 
the benefits of inter-connection will become more and 
more pronounced. To summarize, some of these 
benefits are as follows: 

1. Reliability of service. 

2. Reduction of total reserve capacity. 

3. Economies due to diversity of stream flow in 
different water sheds. 

4. Economies due to diversity of load factors. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 569. 
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Chief Engineer, Frank G. Baum, San Francisco, Cal. 


Review of the Subject.—The paper takes wp the physical 
features having deciding influence on design and construction of 
hydroelectric plants. It describes the mountain system of the 
region, the precipitation, the runoff, the streams suitable for power 
development, and the major characteristics of the development; then 
takes up a little more in detail the structural features, such as 
reservoirs and diversion dams, the conduit system, surge tanks and 
forebays, pressure pipes, power houses and equipment. The choice 
of impulse and reaction turbines is discussed and some performance 
curves given; this followed by conditions imposed wpon modern 
plants by the transmission line; switch gear is briefly discussed, 


HE Pacific Coast is taken to mean the three states 
‘that border directly on the Pacific Ocean— 
Washington, Oregon and California. They have 
a shore line of over 1500 miles and within their borders 
the climatical, meteorlogical and topographical fea- 
tures vary to an extraordinary degree and almost any 
climate from the subtropical to the artic may be found. 
Due recognizance is taken of these facts in the plan- 
ning and execution of hydroelectric plants and a great 
variety of types of structures have been built to meet 
them. 


MOUNTAIN SYSTEM 


From north to south two parallel mountain chains, 
separated by great interior valleys, extend from the 
Canadian border nearly to the Mexican line. Along the 
ocean is the Coast Range, densely covered with forests 
in the northern part which gradually taper off towards 
the south and finally cease in the extreme southern 
portion where desert conditions prevail. About 100 
miles inland is the more elevated and more massive 
mountain chain called in Washington and Oregon the 
Cascades and in California, the Sierra-Nevadas. The 
forest cover is here also much heavier in the north, with 
the coniferous timber line gradually receding in the 
south where timber is found only at the highest 
elevations. 


The two mountain chains merge into each other at 
two points, one in the Siskiyous in southern Oregon 
and northern California, and the second in the 
Tehachapi at the lower end of the San Joaquin Valley 
in California. 


These mountain chains, together with the ocean, are 
the great actors in the distribution of precipitation over 
the land. The total range in precipitation is from less 
than one inch in the south to over 130 inches in the 
north. 


Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. JI. E. E., 
Birmingham, Ala., April 7-11, 1924. ° 


followed by a resume on transmission lines and their control. 
Finally, some results which have been obtained are related, and the 
paper ends up with the hope that hydroelectric developments and 
distribution will continue as in the past, rather than have it under- 
taken by competing municipalities, which by ambitious advertising 
of cheap power (tax free) would endeavor to attract industries and 
people to their crowded areas. 

It is felt that the hydroelectric power industry on the Pacific 
Coast has distributed the benefits of cheap electricity to the small 
and large community alike, tending to more stable development of 
the entire region. 


PRECIPITATION 


Precipitation generally occurs when an area of low 
atmospheric pressure appears off the southern Alaskan 
coast and travels in a diagonal path southeasterly across 
the continent. This low pressure area draws, from 
the ocean to the south and southwest, air currents which 
have become heavily laden with moisture from contact 
with the ocean’s surface. During the wet season the 
land is cooler than the ocean, southerly from it, and 
the wind, passing over the land, is cooled and gives up 
its moisture as rain or snow. Near the coast, with the 
exception of the higher mountains, the precipitation 
occurs chiefly in’ the form of rain, also as rain in the 
large valleys between the mountain ranges, and 
generally as snow in the Cascades and Sierras. In the 
south there is a decidedly wet and dry season, with 
the dry season much the longer, while in the north the 
difference between the wet and dry seasons is not so 
pronounced and the wet season is much the longer. 
There are modifications from local sources. Dry is 
summer; wet is winter. 

The more sparsely the occurrence of precipitation, 
the greater is the seasonal variation in total amount 
from year to year. 


RUNOFF 


The runoff of the precipitated moisture from the 
mountain areas is influenced by the structure of the 
earth’s crust, by plant growth, by form of precipita- 
tion (rain or snow), by temperature, wind and duration 
of storms. Some of these features are singly domi- 
nating in various sections. The most pronounced is in 
the lava fields of eastern Oregon and northeastern 
California. Much of this lava cover is porous to such 
an extent that there is very little surface runoff, the 
water at once sinking into the ground and appearing 
later in the stream channels well regulated by nature. 
In the granite Sierras there isa minimum of percolation, 
the heavy snow covers retard the runoff in varying de- 
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gree, and this natural storage of water is highly im- 
portant in maintaining stream flows well into the sum- 
mer months. In the Cascades heavy humus covers 
and snow have similar effect. 


STREAMS 


The western slope of the mountains receives a greater 
amount of moisture than the eastern. As a general 


rule, power streams flow west and the greatest number. 


of large developed power sites are found on the western 
slope of the interior mountain range. There are 
exceptions to this rule, of course. 

South of the Tehachapi the streams have not suffi- 
cient flow to make any large power developments, but 
it is here that some of the early high head plants were 
built and much of the art was learned. 

The largest rivers of the Pacific Coast are the Colum- 
bia and the Colorado. They have drainage areas far 
outside the region and have cut their way through the 
mountain ranges and plateaus to reach the ocean. 
These two streams have not been utilized on their main 
courses and are the great store houses of future power 
in the west. 


Fig. 1—NaturaL STORAGE 


STORAGE RESERVOIRS 
Over a large part of the territory, the variation in 


stream flow has made storage reservoirs necessary for — 


economical power production. The degree to which 
this has been carried has varied from a maximum in 
the southern part to a minimum in the regions of the 
lava-covered area. Also in the north, due to the better 
distribution and greater amount of the precipitation, 
the building of storage reservoirs is, at the present time, 
of relatively less importance than in the south. Stor- 
age will grow in importance with time, when streams 
will be utilized for a greater proportion of the average 
flow. South of the Tehachapi storage reservoirs have 
been built large enough to regulate stream flows for 
10-year periods or more. The water is here, however, 
stored primarily for irrigation and whatever power can 
be had is considered a by-product. Further north in 
the granite Sierras the regulation of streams is often 
not complete and storage reservoirs within reasonable 
cost are relatively small. Here many reservoirs have 
been built for" both power and irrigation, and as far 
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as economically feasible, they have been dimensioned 
to regulate for the variation of stream flow of one season. 
The snow melts off uniformly by the end of June, quite 
independently of the amount. In dry years there is 
often a deficiency which must be made up by operation 
of steam plants. 
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Fig. 2—Economic Diviston oF Water PowrnR AND STEAM 
(A) Steam Load Factors: (B) Hydroload Factors: 
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TYPICAL 24HR.LOADCURVE (HYDRO) 


(1) 10.0% (1) 99.0% 
(2) 25.0% (2) 89.6% 
(3) 54.0% (3) 82.6% 
(4) 73.5% (4) 73.5% 


75 0% TOTAL LOAD FACTOR 
Assume All Load Over 87.5% Taken by Steam 
Steamload Factor (1) = 10.0% 
Hydroload Factor (3) = 82.6% 


Steam Energy Percent of Steam 
Cost Per ) = ( Peaktona ~< (tose Factor) xX $40 
Kw. Year on Steam Percent 
12.5% X10% X $40 = $0.50 Per Kw. Year 

Cost of the Steam Energy Generated. 


This added to line s H (representing the total Fixed Cost of Hydro & 
Steam) at the proper abscissae, gives a point on the Curved Line S H 
which represents the sum of Fixed & Energy Charges for any division of 
the Load. 

NOTE: 


(A) Steam load factors are derived by working from top of Diagram 
down, making steam supplant bydro in increasing amount. 
(B) Hydroload factors are derived by working from bottom of diagram 
up, making hydro supplant steam in increasing amount. 
BASIS: 


Hydro cost per kw. year = $40. 

Steam fixed cost per kw. year = $20. 

Steam energy cost per kw. year and 100% load factor of steam plant 
= $40. 

Demand costs = Fixed costs for hydro and steam, including interest, 
maintenance and depreciation, and also all operators, coal, water, etc., to 
bring the plant up to speed and voltage. ready for business. 

Energy costs are only those costs which increase with kw-hrs. output. 


Large reservoirs have been built in the Sierras for 
irrigation purposes, city water supplies and for storage 
of auriferous gravel after gold has been extracted by 
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hydraulicing. Power is now generally developed 


through the head created by the dams and can as a 
rule be profitably disposed of to a nearby network of 
a utility. 

In much of the Sierra territory, water is extensively 
The demand for power and 


used for irrigation. 


OF HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS Transactions A. I. E. E. 


CHARACTER OF DEVELOPMENTS 


A great variety of types of hydroelectric plants have 
been built in this large territory and each new location 
has its own peculiar problems to solve, governed 
principally by the following conditions and require- 
ments: Topography, storage of flood water, size of the 


Fig. 3—CouigGate Powrr Howse 


Showing pressure pipe, forebay and flume 
Head: 700 ft. Installed capacity: 16,000 kw. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


irrigation does not coincide throughout the entire 
irrigation season and a certain amount of conflict 
exists. In some cases this can be remedied by after- 
storage and floodstorage at elevations below power 
developments. The state of prosperity of the irriga- 


Fic. 4—Forpyce Dam aNnp Reservorr (Rock Finn 
Spillway at left 
Water is taken by flume and ditch to Lake Spaulding 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


TYPE) 


tionists and the stand taken by yellow newspapers 
and local demagogues have much to do with each 
particular case, but eventually, necessity will demand 
conservation of all water resources and a fair use to 
the greatest number. 


Fic. 5—O’SHaunEessy Dam 


Gravity concrete type, stores water at Hetch Hetchy for water supply 
of City of San Francisco. 

Dam is built to a height of 22634 ft. above stream level, the ultimate 
height above stream level will be 312 ft. The foundation extends 118 
ft. below stream level. Present structure contains 375,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete and will store 67 billion gallons of water, and ultimately will 
store 113 billion gallons. 


High STL SY War gases : ak 
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Fic. 6—Constranrt ANGLE ArcH Dam witH PowrrR Hotse 
AT BuLLARDS Bar 


Dam stores gravel after gold has been extracted by hydraulicking. 
Power sold to Public Utility. 

Height of Dam from Foundation: 183 ft. To Bridge Floor: 202% ft. 

Thickness at top just below Spillway Lip: 6 ft. 

Thickness at bottom: 40 ft. 

Overflow: 65,000 sec. ft. Depth of Overflow: 15 ft. 

Installed Capacity: 8,000 ky-a. 


transmission network into which it feeds, size of the 
plant itself, loadfactor of the power market, time 
characteristic of the water supply, etc. For example, 
plants which have a natural uniform water supply are 
natural base-load plants, and those which depend on 
storage are built to handle relatively low-load factors 
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in varying degree. The lower the load factor for which 
a plant may be built, the greater its construction cost 
per average unit of power, and a condition is approached 
where it pays to operate a steam plant to carry peak 


Fie. 7—Mouutirete Arco ¥Dam at Gem Lake 


“ Constructed at an elevation of 9050 ft. on'the eastern slope of the Sierrsa 
in the vicinity of Mono Lake. 
Height: 84 ft. 
Length: 720 ft. 
Span of Arches: 40 ft. 
Stores water for Southern Sierras Power Co. 


Fig. 8—Ro.ueEerR SECTION AND SLUICE GATES IN DivEeRston Dam 
FoR Upper Fauis Station, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON WATER 
Power Co. 


loads in conjunction with a hydro plant. The division 
of load between hydro and steam is best worked out 
by laws of economy and an example is given in dia- 
grammatic form in Fig. 2. 
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Steam plants are further considered to have the 
important function to give service insurance for large 
load centers and to build up the load on a system during 
intervals of construction of hydro plants. The use of 
steam plants is not uniform over the entire area. Some 
of the utilities of eastern Washington get along without 


Fic. 9—ExLporapo ConpuItT 


Concrete-Lined Ditch with Wood Flume in Distance 
Western States Gas & Electric Co. 


them. This is possible when the location of the water 
power is favorable, transmission short, and water supply 
certain every year, or the minimum flow is above the 
requirements. 

Interconnection between companies is becoming 


ite Ie 
cmatemt ict 


TANK 


Fie. 10—Strer 


Diameter Tunnel 
Pacific 


Depth. Connects to 14 ft. 
Pressure pipe Pit River No. 1. 


60 ft. Diameter. 60 ft. 
and Two 10 ft. 9 in. Diameter. 
Gas & Electric Co. 


quite general, although the amount of power which 
is interchanged is not very great. The equipment 
required for a true interchange of power is not in all 
cases suitable without modification, and the inter- 
connected lines are small in capacity. 
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STRUCTURAL FEATURES 


Dams. Storage and diversion dams of all types 
have been built, the choice of type being generally 
determined by foundation conditions, available con- 
struction material, spillway requirements, overflow, 
and the psychological effect on human beings. The 
design of dams must now be approved by state authori- 
ties. In the early days, water systems were developed 


Fic. 11—Foresay 


At End of Open Canal. 
Connects to 10 ft. Diameter Pressure Pipe. 


for washing gold-bearing gravel, and dams built for 
this purpose are now functioning for the more modern 
use of power and irrigation. Some of these old dams 
were forerunners of what is known as the rockfill type 
of dam. The gravity type of masonry dam has been 
used here under similar conditions as elsewhere and 
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hydraulic-fill method is much in favor. Core walls are 
used, should more pervious material be encountered. 

Since the cost of storage dams is a large item in the 
total cost of construction, the desirability for a reduc- 
tion in cost has brought out some new types, namely, 


Fia. 18—Prer Ling Construction (WELDED) 


Pipes are here 8 ft. in Diameter. Expansion joints just below anchors. 
Pit River No. 1 Development of Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


the multiple-arch dam and the constant-angle arch 
dam. 

The multiple-arch dam consists of a number of 
inclined arches, resting on buttresses spaced uniformly 
across the site. The constant-angle arch dam is a 
single arch and is especially suited to a V shaped, rather 


Pre. 12 
Riveted Steel Pressure Pipe 9 ft. Diameter. 


recently built in large size for power, irrigation and 
water supply. The earthfill dam is often found and is 
characterized by the kind of material and method of 
construction. In regions favored with a good quality 
of uniform earth, the method is to spread the material 
in shallow layers and to compact them by wetting and 
rolling. With a material requiring segregation, the 


Fic. 14—Exectra Powrr House 


Head 1466 ft. Supplied from two sources. 
1266 ft. | 200 ft. apart in elevation. 
Installed capacity: 20,000 kw. Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


narrow canyon. It is built up of a series of superim- 
posed arch slices, which, as far as possible, are sub- 
tended by an angle of 133 degrees. This gives a mini- 
mum of masonry for a given unit of stress, considering 
the arch slices are uniformly loaded in a radial direc- 
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tion. This type of dam is in use with overflows as 
high as twenty feet. Both types require an un- 
yielding rock foundation. Considerable investigation 
has been made in a theoretical way of the stress distri- 
bution in these new types of dams, and some experi- 
mental work on a large scale is now underway to 
supplement the work already done. This is highly to 
be commended since the material (concrete) is, from 


\ Wee 


Fic. 15—Corco Powrr Hovusrt anp Dam 


California-Oregon Power Co. 


Fia. 16—Etrecrron Powrr House 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company. 


the nature of its manufacture, not in the same class as, 
for instance, steel or cast iron. More than 20 dams of 
these two types have been built in the west and none 
has failed. The reduction in cost over a gravity type 
of dam is due to correct placing of the material to trans- 
mit the load to the foundations. In the gravity type 
the bulk of the material acts merely as weight. 
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CONDUIT SYSTEM 


Since the majority of the plants built are of the 
medium and high-head type, conduits or aqueducts are 
used to concentrate the fall of the stream at a favorable 
point. In some cases, such conduits are of considerable 
length, one, for example, being 24 miles long for a static 
head of 1900 feet, but in more favorable locations the 
same head may be created by a conduit of but a few 
miles in length. 

Under the subject of “dams” it was mentioned that 
water systems were built in the early days for mining 
purposes. Water released at the dam was taken for 
many miles in ditch and flume, built along the mountain 
side to the place of use. Many of these old ditches 
have been repaired and enlarged since the days of 
hydraulic mining and now serve for hydroelectric 
development. 

The conduit system has undergone a certain amount 


Fie. 17—Sranistaus Power House 


Head: 1498 ft. 
cisco Power Co. 


Installed capacity: 40,000 kw. Sierra & San Fran- 


of evolution, and types of structures have tended toward 
more permanent construction. Some of the governing 
factors in the selection of conduit types have been 
length, topography, climatic conditions, construction 
cost and service conditions. The size of a conduit for 
economic power production is so determined that the 
annual charges, plus the value of the lost power due 
to friction, are a minimum. Closed and open con- 
duits are used, each having its field. Where the climate 
is severe, with much snow and danger from slides, 
modern plants use tunnel, where less severe, pipe lines 
of steel, concrete or wood are used. The closed system 
may or may not be operated under pressure. Some 
plants have open systems, irrespective of above con- 
siderations, but generally the open system is used where 
the conduit is long and the climate mild. 

When a conduit is of the closed type and not too long, 
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it generally terminates in a surge tank; when of the 
open type, in a forebay. In a closed conduit the cross 
section should be large enough to carry the maximum 
load, which at any time may come on the plant. In 
the open conduit it need only be large enough to carry 
the average flow of water demanded during 24 hrs., 
the peak load being carried by the forebay. 


SURGE TANKS AND FOREBAYS 
The closed conduit with surge tank has come into 


Fig. 18—Drum Power House 


Head: 1375 Ft. 3 Units of 12,500 kv-a. Total 37,500 kvy-a. 
Gas & Electric Co. 


Pacific 


Fie. 19—Pir River No. 1 Powrr Hovss 


Head: 454 ft. 
Company. 


Installed Capacity: 70,000 kv-a. Pacific Gas & Electric 


more general use during the last few years and the 
theory of the function of surge tanks in operation is 
now well understood. The tanks are given various 
shapes, depending on the selected duty cycle, which is 
given by the time characteristic of load changes and 
the general operating conditions of a system, including 
accidents and the failings of operators. The difficulty 
in selecting the proper surge tank is not so much with 
the theory as it is with the duty cycle. It has been 
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built as a plain cylinder, a truncated cone right side 
up or inverted, or of the shape of an hour glass, Fig. 10. 

Some tanks are built with their rims at an elevation 
high enough to stop completely the flow in the conduit 
upon complete rejection of load, while others have the 
rim developed as a spillway with capacity ranging from 
small amounts nearly to full capacity of the conduit. 
The conditions found at the intake of the conduit is 
often the deciding factor, namely, where stored water 
must be conserved in a reservoir and a cessation of 
flow desired or where there is no reservoir but the intake 
is directly on the stream and conservation of water is 
no object. 

Forebays in connection with open canal systems of 
considerable length are, if possible, made larger than 
required for 24-hour regulation, in order to give service 
insurance, should the conduit system become inopera- 
tive due to snow or landslides, etc. Unless topo- 
graphic conditions are favorable, the requirements for 
forebay construction often necessitate large expendi- 
tures. They may be formed by a gully closed by a 


Fig. 20—-Hat Creek No. 1 Powrr House : 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 210 ft. Head. Capacity: 10,000 Ky-a. | 


dam of any type, or by an excavation made in a suit- 
able and obliging mountaintop,or merely an enlarge- 
ment of the canal section along the hillside. All fore- 
bays, except where the conduit is very short, are equipped 
with a spillway, generally in the form of a weir, 
on one or both sides of the conduit just before the 
forebay is entered. Where water carries sand or grit 
in suspension, sandtraps are provided. They are 
designed to retard the water to a velocity which will 
permit suspended matter to sink to the bottom and 
to skim off the top layer of clear water. 


PRESSURE PIPES 


In most developments the pressure pipe is a con- 
siderable item in the total installation and for high 
heads and long lines it is one of the most important 
ones, and is given very careful consideration in design, 
installation and operation. In the great majority of 
cases and nearly always for heads greater than 150 feet, 
the pressure pipes are made of steel. Wood stave pipe 
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has been used to some extent and concrete pipes are 
few. A combination is sometimes used of wood-stave 
construction in the upper part and steel below. Skill 
and care are required in the installation of wood-stave 
pipe and, if properly done and the staves kept com- 
pletely saturated, the pipe will give good service for an 
indefinite time. It is preferred to keep the staves away 
from the soil by means of cradles of concrete or durable 
wood (cedar and redwood). Steel pipes are either 
riveted or hammerwelded. Riveted pipe has been used 
since the beginning and given excellent service, Fig. 
12. The welded pipe was imported to a small extent 
before the war, but is now made in this country, and 
some of the recently built plants have used this type 
for both high and medium heads, Fig. 13. 

In pipe of large diameter and light or medium metal, 


Fig. 21—Hiewu Heap Reaction TURBINE 


Capacity: 35,000 Horse power 
Effective Head: 857 ft. 
Speed: 514 rev. per min. 


To be installed in the Oak Grove Power House of the Portland (Ore.) 
Railway, Light & Power Co. This is at present the world’s highest head 
reaction turbine. 


the loss in head, due to friction, is about equal for the 
two kinds of pipe, but when riveted pipe is small in 
diameter and the metal heavy, the space occupied by 
straps and rivetheads is relatively large and the loss 
greater than for welded pipe which has flanged joints 
and presents a smooth bore throughout. 

Welded pipe is installed with greater ease and, due 
to the fact that expansion joints can readily be fur- 
nished with the pipe and of the same material, it need 
not be buried. Being above ground, its condition from 
the outside is always known and repair and painting 
work greatly facilitated. 

Riveted pipe is often installed in an excavated trench 
and expansion joints are not required. Some instal- 
lations, with pipe partly buried, use expansion joints 
of built-up material which have given good service. 

The location in the field of a pipe line is very im- 
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portant, but often conditions are such that there is but 
one choice and the design and construction must over- 


Fic. 22—ImMputse WHEEL 


Capacity of wheel: 12,500 horse power. 
on same shaft with generator between them. 

Effective head: 1,250 ft. Speed: 257 rev. per min. 

Will be installed in Mocassin Power House of Hetch Hetchy develop- 
ment for San Francisco water supply. 


Two wheels will be mounted 


Runner at 500 Rey. per Min. : A 
Se aie a 


EFFICIENCY IN PERCENT 


cle Runner jat 500 Rev. per Min. 
—— 


20 
THOUSANDS oF HORSEPOWER 


Fig. 23—22,500-Horsr Power Preiton Reaction TURBINES 
FoR KERN River No.3 Puant. SovuTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON 
ComMPpaNyY 


Effective Head 780 to 820 ft. 


come many difficulties. Anchors and their location 
are of much greater importance with the pipe above 
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ground than with pipe buried. Pipe lines without 
expansion joints are suited best to a broken profile and 
horizontal angles; pipes having expansion joints are 
suited best to a straight course between intake of pipe 
and turbine. 

In the design and manufacture of riveted pipe the 
best boiler shop practise is followed and, due to the 
experience gained with the great number of pipe lines 
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HORSEPOWER: OUTPUT 


Fig. 24—Erricrency Curve ror 25,000-Horszr Powsrr In- 
PULSE TURBINE 


Effective head 1250 ft. Speed 257 rev. per min. 
The Pelton Water Wheel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


installed, the art of building riveted pipe is highly 
developed on the coast. For the lighter sections, 
plates are lapriveted in both longitudinal and circum- 
ferential joints, and the best practise is to make 
the downstream end of a course an inside one; for 
heavier work buttriveting is used. The efficiency of a 
joint is determined by rules similar to those which 
govern for boilers. By efficiency is meant the ratio 


Fic. 


25—220,000-Votr DiscoNNECTING SWITCHES 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


which the strength of a unit length of a riveted joint 
has to the same unit length of the solid plate. 

Careful tests and inspection are made of the rolled 
material for both riveted and welded pipe, and it is 
considered imperative to test with suitable over- 
pressure every section of welded pipe at the manu- 
facturer’s shop before shipment. In spite of this care, 
defective material and workmanship creep in and some 
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pipes have burst and caused damage, but the cause 
of bursting may not always have been due to defects, 
but to faulty operation or failure of relief valves. 

Long pipe lines contain moving water columns of 
thousands of tons weight, which must never get out of 
control. If control is lost, disaster is swift and certain. 
Aside from the control obtained through the governor, 
stop-gates or valves are placed in long lines both at 
top and bottom. For short lines and single-unit plants 
the valve at the bottom is sometimes omitted. In 
the older plants the gates at the top were simple devices 
often made of wood; in later plants, valves have been 
introduced directly in the pipe line, just after leaving 
the forebay or surgetank. Both slide valves and 
butterfly valves are used, and the latter seem to be 
gaining in favor and so far have given very good 
results. The butterfly valve is sufficiently tight when 
carefully made, and the body of its closing disc can be 
made of efficient form with respect to the flowing water. 
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Fie. 26—50,000-Ky-a. 


11,000 volts to 220,000 volts. 
At Pit River No. 1 Power House. 


Bank oF TRANSFORMERS 


Grounded neutral, single terminal. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


At the power house end slide valves, butterfly valves 
and plunger valves have been used with uniformly good 
results, with the exception of the control for the plunger 
valve, which has not been positive and powerful 
enough to the degree required by the high pressures 
and long lines used here. 


POWER HOUSE AND EQUIPMENT 


Building. The architectural treatment of power 
house exteriors and interiors is given considerable 
attention. It is not always that engineer and architect 
agree. A power house is neither a bungalow, a spanish 
hacienda, or a cross between an armory and a church, 
but should receive its characteristic lines from what 
it contains and from the purpose it fulfills. When such 
a view is coupled with the inspiration to be had from 
nature at the site, a proper basis is laid for a good 
solution. 
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Turbines and Waterwheels. Until a comparatively 
few years ago, plants in the southern half of the terri- 
tory used the impulse turbine almost exclusively, while 
in the northern territory, due to more moderate heads, 
the reaction turbine was generally used. A turning 
point came with the installation of the Centerville 
turbine in 1906, which was the pioneer high head ma- 
chine (559 ft.) with a maximum capacity of 9000 horse 


27—Pir River Transmission LIne 


220,000 volts. 


power. Since then reaction turbines have continued 
to extend in use for the higher heads which were 
formerly covered by the impulse turbine. The reason 
for this!change is the better efficiency which may be 
obtained and the full use of the available head by 
means of the draft tube. Before the advent of the 
successful thrustbearings almost all plants had _ hori- 
zontal shaft arrangements, but now the large modern 


Fig. 28—Ancuor Towers, 220-xv. LINES 
Moderately severe climatic conditions. 


19 ft. center to center of con- 


ductors. Pit River Lines. Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


installations of reaction turbines are vertical. The 
impulse turbine, however, continues to be arranged 
with a horizontal shaft. 

With the higher heads, the reaction wheel is exposed 
to a great pressure difference between inlet and outlet 
of the runner, and manufacturers give much attention 
to details of the leakage path. A recent development 
is the rubber seal ring. By virtue of water lubrication, 
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which is excellent for rubber, the clearance between the 
running and stationary parts can be made so small 
that the surfaces may be said to touch. This develop- 
ment is undergoing time trial on wheels in service and 
is being watched with interest. 

There has been some trouble from vibrations in large 
reaction turbines, indicating that the water passages 
do not transform the energy correctly. There may be 
many causes for this, but it would seem that a turbine 
must be carefully proportioned to give its output at 
best efficiency with the amount of water available; 
not for example with one and one-half times this 


Fig. 29—220,000-Voir Pir River Line 
Length of line: 202 mil. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


Double-circuit transmission tower. 


amount, for if the additional water is to be had only 
occasionally, the turbine at all other times is working 
with a poor efficiency. Draft tubes may be the 
originators of much of the vibration and although 
there has been great improvement in draft-tube design, 
some draft tubes do not give the correct impression 
when viewed in action on large units. Whatever the 
swirl of the water in the draft tube may be, the tend- 
ency to form vortices should be suppressed completely. 

For the higher heads and long pipe lines relief valves 
are used, and depending upon the conditions, are 
proportioned to discharge from 100 per cent to lesser 
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amounts of the water used by the turbine. The open- 
ing of the valve is mostly governor controlled and opens 
synchronously with the closing of the turbine guide 
vanes. The closing is gradual at a predetermined 
rate given by the desired pressure rise, which is arrived 
at through computation and by experimental adjust- 
ment. In some plants with moderate head and short 
lines operation has been satisfactory without relief 
valves. Depending upon the head, the writer uses as a 
guide the following permissible pressure rises: 


For heads up to 


T50feet teeta 40 to 50 per cent 
SOO wir eis are eee 20 to 25 per cent 
OVER SOO ee ee eer: 15 to 20 per cent 


The energy of the spouting jet from the relief valves 
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220,000-Volt Pit River Line. Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 
is either dissipated by free discharge or absorbed by 
vortex baffle chambers. In restricted locations good 
’ results are obtained by vertical discharge of the jet 
into baffles, which direct the jet through an angle 
of 270 deg. towards the center of the jet from all sides. 
The impulse wheel will probably hold its place for 
heads above 1000 ft. for a long time to come, units of 
30,000 horse power are in use at that head, but condi- 
tions for best efficiency improve with increasing head. 
Some efficiency curves are given for both types of 
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wheels to show what is being accomplished at these 
high heads, Figs. 28-24. The impulse wheel is used 
for units of small capacity at much lower heads; 
they have few moving parts and are rugged in these 
sizes and for that reason preferred for exciter drive. 
The governing of impulse wheels is accomplished in 
different ways. The jet may be deflected by movement 
of the nozzle body itself, or by a jet deflector which 
cuts into the stream, or by movement of the needle. 
When the movement of the needle is under the control 
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Fie. 31—CarQuinez CRrossiInG 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 


of the governor, an auxiliary nozzle is added, the 
needle of which is opened when the main needle closes 
to follow a reduction in load. The closing of the 
auxiliary needle takes place at a predetermined and 
adjustable rate through the intervention of a dashpot 
and heavy springs. 

Generators. 60 cycles is the standard frequency, 
with the exception of a large utility in the south. 
This utility uses 50 ‘cycles, but has some equipment 
suitable for both 50 and 60-cyéle operation. 

The mechanical arrangement of generators is given 
by the prime mover and is in all respects similar to 
installations elsewhere. In large plants, by means of 
suitable housings and ducts, the cooling air is given a 
definite path to and from the outside, independent of 
generator room. This method makes the control of 
air currents in case of accident and the installation of 
fire extinguishers much easier. Clean air can usually 
be had without filtering. 

As transmission voltages increase and lines become 
longer, a certain number of the generators of a hydro- 
electric transmission system are required to handle the 
charging current of an unloaded line. This charging 
current is a magnetizing current which produces 
a field superimposed on the field of the rotating direct 
current magnets and in phase therewith. The excita- 
tion from the exciter machines is, therefore, lowered 
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for this condition as much as possible, yet it must be 
positive and definite. The sum must not be great 
enough to raise the voltage further, which would 
increase the charging current and build up a still 
higher voltage. The resulting kv-a. load on the 
generator must not exceed its capacity. 


It has been proposed for many years, and it is now 
becoming common practise, to protect generators 
against internal electrical breakdown by means of 
balanced relays. Governors are usually provided with 
a load-limiting device, and in addition, when a fault 
develops in the winding, they are actuated to auto- 
matically close the turbine guide vanes to reduce the 
flow of energy to the fault. 


The arrangement of the exciter varies almost with 
each plant and is considered in connection with its 
selected prime mover or drive. In some of the large 
modern plants with the vertical shaft arrangement of 
the main units, the exciter is mounted directly on top 
of these and may have a capacity to excite all units or 
only the machine to which it is attached, depending 
upon the number of main units in the plant. A reserve 
exciter set is usually provided in either case, driven 
independently by a separate small hydraulic turbine 
and an induction motor. The control of excitation 
currents for long high-capacity lines is by broad range 
regulators and both hand and automatically-controlled 
field rheostats, and has reference to the expected 
changes in load, the arrangement of synchronous 
condensers in the network, and the particular charac- 
teristics of the line. 


Fig. 32—TypicaL City SuBSTATION 
Station K in San Francisco of Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


Switch Gear. All low-tension switch gear, as well 
as its arrangement, is of the same design as found 
elsewhere in the country. In some recent installations, 
all oil switches between the generators and transformers 
are omitted, resulting in remarkable simplicity. The 
isolated-phase system has not yet been employed. 

The high-tension gear is more and more being in- 
stalled out of doors for potentials of 110 kv. and higher, 
and with properly selected insulation, results have been 
good. The oil switches and breakers for high voltages 
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assume truly large proportions, and the quantity of oil 
they contain may be as much as for a 20,000-kv-a. 
transformer. Most of these oil switches have two 
breaks per pole, some have four or more, and the 
movement of the contacts may be either vertical or 
horizontal. Switches are in use with or without the 
so-called explosion pots. High-tension oil switches 
may be due for some improvement; they are fitted 
with ponderous mechanisms and have slow accelera- 
tion of moving contacts. It is not expected that the 
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size of oil-switch containers can be much reduced, 
because of the a priori requirement for electrical 
clearances. 

The chief reason for placing the high-tension gear in 
the open is, of course, the reduction which may be 
obtained in first cost, due to the elimination of large 
housing structures. Some companies use an arrange- 
ment whereby a high-tension oil switch may be by- 


_ passed by means of disconnecting switches, so that the 


line may be kept in service while the switch is isolated 
for inspection, cleaning and repairing. High tension 
disconnecting switches are generally operated from the 
ground by grounded mechanisms; that is to say, the 
ground end of an insulator assembly is usually the point 
of application for operating, not the live end. Some 
companies, however, prefer the live end. High-tension 
oil switches and disconnecting switches have been 
manufactured on the coast for many years, which is the 
result of a need made necessary by the early high- 
tension transmission lines in California. High-tension 
switch yard arrangements are kept as simple as possible, 
in order that operators may have clear evidence of 
operations. 

Transformers. With the higher voltages and where 
it is not too difficult to provide the necessary space, 
transformers are often installed out-of-doors with the 
high-tension switch gear. The question of safe insula- 
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tions in the bushings outside the tank is one which 
time alone can answer, and some day transformers 
may be moved inside again. 

The grounded 3-phase transmission system is almost 
universally used, the desire being to secure a stable 
neutral and fixed potentials from terminals to neutral. 
The transformers are almost exclusively single-phase, 
and generally at generating end transformers are two- 
winding with delta connection on the low-tension side. 
Usually both terminals of the high-tension windings 
are brought out, but in some recent high-voltage work 
one terminal was grounded to the case, so only one 
terminal is conspicuous through the high-tension bush- 
ing. At the receiving end both two-winding and three- 
winding transformers are used, depending upon con- 
nections to other high voltage lines. If connected to 
other high-voltage lines, the three-winding arrange- 
ment is required for star-star connected auto trans- 
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the suspension-type insulators with steel tower con- 
struction came into use. In the north, where there is 
an excellent timber supply, the wooden pole con- 
struction is still used for the highest voltages. If 
development were planned far enough in advance of 
construction so as to take advantage of careful impreg- 
nating methods for preserving timber, there would be 
small reason, indeed, for not using wood pole construc- 
tion for any type of line. The popular call for per- 
manent construction, as argued from a civil engineering 
standpoint, is responsible for the development of the 
steel tower. In the southern half of the territory the 
steel tower is used for lines of all kinds, but chiefly 
from 60,000 volts up. The type of tower used, except 
for minor details, is the same as used in other parts of 
the country. Where climatic conditions are favorable 
it is possible to use a vertical arrangement of the con- 
ductors, but where less favorable, they are either offset 


Fig. 34—Loap DispatcHER’s OPERATING BoarD 
Transmission System of Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


formers, the third winding serving for circulation of the 
single-phase triple-harmonic currents and for operation 
of synchronous condensers. In extra high-voltage 
work the space required for insulation and electrical 
clearance from winding to winding, becomes larger and 
the electro-magnetic interaction of the windings is 
influenced thereby, and particularly for transformers 
with a number of taps, care is required in the design 
to secure the desired regulation and potential distribu- 
tion. The two-winding transformer is better off in this 
respect than the three-winding transformer, and an 
endeavor is being made to reduce to a minimum the 
number of taps on important transformers. 


TRANSMISSION LINES 


In the beginning, all transmission lines were con- 
structed with wooden poles and pin type insulators up 
to 60,000 volts, but with the adoption of 100,000 volts, 


or arranged in a horizontal plane. The most severe 
conditions to be met with are found in certain districts 
in the lower regions. of the Columbia River, in the 
vicinity of Portland. 

Insulation of high-tension lines has received a re- 
newed and rather extensive investigation, due to the 
advent of the 220-kv. lines. This work has not ended, 
and the companies are engaged in collecting facts 
concerning the operation of this last develpoment in 
transmission. 

High-voltage lines are controlled by aid of rotating 
synchronous machinery, located at terminal substations. 
For this purpose there is installed and under order 
on the Pacific Coast at least 300,000 kv-a. in syn- 
chronous condensers. At the present stage of the 
transmission art, some of the lines could not be con- 
trolled in any other way. A simple diagram is given 
in Fig. 383, by which a clear vision is obtained of the 
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factor involved in the control of high-voltage lines. 
A description of this diagram was given in the A. I. 
EK. E. TRANSACTIONS, 1922, page 790, the notation is the 
same. High voltages are necessary, as it is not possible 
to transmit large blocks of power economically over 
long distances in any other way. 


SomME RESULTS OBTAINED 


It has been previously remarked that the most 
important hydroelectric plants were located on the 
western slope of the interior mountain range. The 
large centers of population which furnished the principal 
market for power were mostly located on the coast or 
in the great interior valleys. So, from the very be- 
ginning, it was necessary to transmit the power at 
high voltages over lines of great length, traversing the 
territory generally from east to west and from north- 
east to southwest. As these transmission lines passed 
through the country, it was possible for various in- 
dustries and the lesser centers of population to avail 
themselves of electric service, the result of which is a 
diversified use of electricity an as ie in the small 
cities as in the large. 

Other than serving thelarge centers of population, the 
earlier transmission lines furnished power to the im- 
portant mining industries of California, and the average 
motor installation for this purpose has always been 
very large. A little later came the extensive use of 
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the electric motor in pumping water for irrigation, first 
from wells and more recently directly from the stream 
or river by means of large pumping plants. Due to the 
universal use of electricity, the rates for light and 
power have tended to become uniform over large 
territories, so that the location of industrial plants is not 
primarily chosen because of cheap power in any one 
center. The advantage of such rates is that they tend 
to prevent population from thronging to congested 
areas, where the difficulties arising from social con- 
ditions are becoming a problem. 

It is hoped for the future that the development and 
distribution of hydroelectric power will continue as in 
the past, rather than have it undertaken by competing 
municipalities which, by ambitious advertising of 
cheap power (tax free), would endeavor to attract 
industries and people to their already crowded areas. 

It is felt that the hydroelectric power industry on 
the Pacific Coast has distributed the benefits of cheap 
electricity to the small and large community alike, 
tending towards a more stable development of the 
entire region. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to the Power 
Companies and others who furnished the photographs 
and the data given with each. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 569. 


Recent Developments in Hydroelectric 
Equipment 
BY WILLIAM MONROE WHITE 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
Mgr. and Chief Engr. Hydraulic Dept., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


UR times in this century have often been referred 
to as the Age of Power. The interest nowshown 
in hydroelectric developments almost justifies 

our renaming the present age ‘The Hydroelectric 
Age.” 

Remarkable industrial growth has occurred in 
several sections of our country which have had avail- 
able cheap hydroelectric power. 

The Alabama Power Co., conceived by broad-minded 
men and nurtured by far-seeing capitalists, is seeking 
to serve the people of the state of Alabama and ad- 
jacent sections, and to provide the very sinews by 
which the energetic and forehanded business men, with- 
in the range of its spreading transmission lines, may 
develop and establish businesses and industries which 
will mean prosperity and better living conditions for 
all. One unit in this great plan of development has 
recently been placed in regular operation at Mitchell 
Dam on the Coosa River. For one who is familiar 
with the hydroelectric developments of North America 
and who has an appreciation for the genius of those 
who conceive and build such properties, it is inspiring 
to stand upon the wooded hills, overlooking the site 
of Mitchell Dam, and to view the manner in which men 
have fashioned a mountain of concrete between abut- 
ting hills, in combination with foundations, waterways, 
backwater suppressors, superstructure and buildings 
for housing the hydroelectric machinery, and yet all 
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so devised within the narrow limits of the river’s chan- 
nel at this point, so that no serious obstacle is inter- 
posed to the passing of floods which frequently deluge 
the basin drained by the Coosa River. 

The main purpose of this paper is to present to 
the engineers some facts relating to recent develop- 
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ments in hydroelectric machinery, such as that installed 
at the power house at Mitchell Dam for economically 
producing power from falling water. There are in- 
stalled and now in operation at Mitchell Dam three 
waterwheels designed and built by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, each of a capacity 
of 24,000 horse power when operating under a head 
of 70 ft., and running at a speed of 100 rev. per min. 


Fig. 2—Iron Runner—WetrcurT 105,000 Ls. AnaBaMA PowER 
Co. Mircuett Dam Project 


Each of these units is installed in a structure located 
on the upstream side of the dam, fashioned with water- 
ways of ample capacity, leading to and from the tur- 
bine and with walls that support the superstructure. 
The waterwheels must be located near the level of the 
tailwater. The generator and electrical equipment are 
desirably located above the elevation of high water 
upstream from the dam. This necessitates a con- 
siderable distance between the*waterwheel and the 
generator. Notwithstanding this unusual requirement, 
wheels of normal rational design have been incor- 
porated in the plant, each having a single runner of 
cast iron, 130 in. in diameter weighing 100,000 lb. 
This runner is shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows the shop 
assembly of the cast iron speed ring and movable cast 
steel guide vanes for one of the units. Each unit is 
equipped with outside operating mechanism controlled 
by cylinders located at the bottom of the pit, and oper- 
ated by governor actuators located on the generator 
floor. 

The main shaft, 25 in. in diameter of forged steel 
hollow bored, is divided into three lengths and has a 
total length of 80 ft. The governor flyballs are direct- 
connected to this shaft and control the governor actua- 
tor by means of a connecting rod. Each governor 
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actuator is supplied with oil by a rotary gear pump 
with a capacity of 150 gal. per min. at 150 Ib. pressure. 

The turbine pit can be reached either by an elevator 
or by a stairway. The elevator is located between the 
turbines in a vertical shaft which opens into a hori- 
zontal tunnel connecting the three turbine pits. 

The Thurlow backwater suppressor! installed for the 
first time, utilizes flood water to increase the head on 
the turbines. The units have been thoroughly tried 
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out and the backwater suppressor greatly exceeded 
expectations. Another feature is the outdoor gantry 
crane and the sliding roof of the power house covering 
the generators. Two of the units are equipped with 
the White hydraucone and one with a flattened elbow 
draft tube. The hydraucone is a concentric form of 
draft tube which changes the direction of flow of water 
discharged from the runner in a very short length of 
tube and at the same time regains energy by changing 
velocity head into pressure head, with very small 
losses, due to the fact that it is formed to correspond 
to the natural shape of a jet of water striking a flat 
plate or a cone. The engineers of the Alabama Power 
Company were instrumental in having a large number 
of comparative draft tube tests made, the report of 
which was read at the January A. 8. C. E. Meeting. 
It is interesting to note that these tests made by dis- 
interested engineers showed the superiority of the 
hydraucone type of tube over the elbow type. The 
writer has advocated this design since 1916. 

Recently the first of three 70,000-horse power hydro- 
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electric units was placed in operation at the plant of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company on the American side 
at Niagara Falls, New York. It is estimated that the 
operation of this one unit will release for other duties 
approximately 1500 men daily, who heretofore had 
been engaged in mining, hoisting, loading, hauling, 
switching and firing coal under boilers in order to 
develop this same amount of energy. Fig. 4 shows a 
sectional view of the 70,000-horse power combined 
hydroelectric unit which the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company now has under construction for the Niagara 
Falls Power Company for Station No. 3-C. Two of 
these turbines are of the Wm. Cramp & Sons manufac- 
ture, two of the generators are of the General Electric 
manufacture and the third complete unit, turbine, 
governor and generator is of the Allis-Chalmers manu- 
facture. Probably a brief description of these, the 
largest power-producing units in the world, will further 
serve to give a general idea of the present day trend in 
the field of hydroelectric development. 

The water for these units is conducted from the fore- 
bay at the top of the cliff through butterfly valves 
connected to concrete lined tunnels driven through the 
solid rock. At the lower end, a plate steel section of 
penstock is imbedded in the tunnel and 21-ft. 6-in.- 
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diameter Johnson type valves are used for shutting off 
the water from the turbines. The casings on two of 
the turbines are of cast steel made in sections and 
bolted together. The third unit is of the circular- 
section plate-steel type riveted to a cast steel speed 
ring made in sections. The turbines operate under 
2138 ft. effective head at 107 rev. per min. 

All three units will be equipped with the concentric 
type of draft tube regainer of the hydraucone or Moody 
spreading type. The principal features of the Allis- 
Chalmers hydraulic turbine are a cast steel runner 
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made in one piece approximately 180 in. in diameter, 
weighing about 100,000 Ib.; a main shaft 34 in. in 
diameter of forged steel, hollow bored, provided with 
forged flanges on both the upper and lower end, the 
runner being bolted to the lower flange with steel- 
fitted bolts and a main turbine guide bearing of the 
adjustable, lignum-vitae type, lubricated with water 
drawn from a settling reservoir at the top of the cliff. 
The guide bearing is built with four adjustable shoes 
so that they may be taken up in any direction to com- 
pensate for wear. The guide vanes are of cast steel 
with upper and lower stems cast integral. The upper 
stems: extend through bronze bushings in the cover 
plate where they are connected to the shifting ring by 
means of levers and breaking links. These breaking 
links are so designed that they will give way either in 
tension or compression when some obstruction pre- 
vents the opening or closing of the guide vanes. 


Fie. 5—Burrerriy Vatve. AssEMBLY oF HousinG WICKET 
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The generators are rated 65,000 kv-a., 18,200-volts, 
25-cycle. The rotors are of cast steel built up in 
sections with pole pieces bolted to the rim. An 
auxiliary generator of 650-kw. capacity is mounted 
within the generator just above the main rotor. This 
is to provide current for the auxiliary apparatus such 
as oil pumps, motor-generator sets, cranes, lights, etc. 
The entire rotating weight of over 700,000 lb. is carried 
on the Kingsbury thrust bearing. The exterior design 
of all three generators is practically identical in order 
to preserve uniformity, although the design of the coils 
and winding is made independently by the engineers 
of the General Electric Company and the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company. 

At the upper end of the penstock, instead of the 
customary type of square head gate, three 28 ft. 6 in.- 
diameter butterfly valves are used to shut off the water. 
They have cast iron housings made in sections and cast 
steel and plate steel wickets turning on forged steel 
pivots. The axes of the butterfly valves are set verti- 
cally, the operating mechanism being located on the 
deck above the water level. These valves, which 
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establish a new record for size, are to operate under a 
head of about 50 ft. Figs. 5-6 show different views of 
the valves being assembled in the shops of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company. 

The largest single contract ever placed for hydraulic 
machinery is that recently placed by the Quebec 
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Development Company covering eight complete 45,000- 
horse power turbines to operate under 110 ft. head, at 
112% rev. per min., to be installed near Lake St. John 
in the Province of Quebec, on the Saguenay River, 
about 125 miles due North of the City of Quebec. 
The major parts of four additional units are also being 
installed so that the final power house will consist 
of 12 units of a total capacity of 500,000 horse power. 
These units will be of the plate-steel spiral-cased type. 
Fig. 7 shows a view of the first one of the 12 gigantic 
casings being erected in the Toronto shops of the 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers Limited. The inlet diameter 
is 20 ft. The plate thickness is 7 in. at the inlet 
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tapering down to 1% in. at the smaller end of the casing. 

The past year has seen advances not only in the 
larger sized hydroelectric units, but even the 200 and 
300-horse power open-flume turbines have been im- 
proved because of the knowledge gained in construct- 
ing larger units. The high-speed Nagler type of runner 
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is being adopted almost universally, improvements in 
efficiency having been obtained which make it com- 
pare very favorably in that regard with the slower-speed 
Francis type of runner which it replaces. This, when 
taken in combination with the improved efficiency of 
the higher-speed generator at lower cost gives it a 
distinct advantage. Because of its higher speed, the 
energy remaining in the water discharged from these 
runners represents a large percentage of the total. 
For this reason the design of the draft-tube regainer 
must be considered carefully. Many tests have been 
conducted to determine the type of draft tube that 
will give the best performance with these runners. 
Frequently the available space, especially in recon- 
struction projects, is very limited, but wherever 
conditions allow, we find that the most efficient results 
are obtained with the concentric or hydraucone type of 
regainer. Fig. 8 shows a number of high-speed runners 
being manufactured in the shops of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company at one time during the past year. 

The plate-steel built-up guide vanes used with these 


Fig. 8—NacGuer Hicu-SPEED RUNNER OF VARIOUS Sizes, TYPES 
AND CHARACTERISTICS FOR Low Hrap DEVELOPMENTS 


high-speed runners have been found to be a distinct 
improvement. In several cases sticks or pulp wood 
have become lodged between the vanes distorting 
the plates considerably. If the old type of cast iron 
vanes had been used they would have been broken, 
but with the plate steel construction it was only neces- 
sary to remove the damaged vanes and straighten them. 

The design of the concrete spiral-casing type of 
machine has received its share of attention and much 
time and thought have been expended in improving 
and simplifying their construction. The writer is in 
favor of placing the nose of the casing even with, or 
down stream from, the centerline at the side of the 
unit. ‘This shortens the path of the water, enables the 
units to be placed closer together and provides addi- 
tional thickness in the separating walls between the 
units where it is most needed. Great care must be 
exercised in constructing the concrete spiral casing 
and a large amount of reinforcing steel must be used to 
properly strengthen it, especially above 60 ft. head. 
For this reason the writer has long recommended the 
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use of the plate-steel spiral casing for heads as low as 
50 ft. For normal settings very little more steel is 
required to build the spiral casing than is used for the 
reinforcing of the concrete spirals. It can be readily 
put together in the field and mass concrete poured 
around it, doing away entirely with the complicated 
wooden forms which must be built by expert carpenter 
or pattern makers. Since the plate steel casings are 
entirely self-supporting, they.may be left practically 
uncovered. ‘They may be set one almost touching the 
other, thus decreasing the power house length and 
doing away with the heavy concrete dividing wall 
which is necessary with the concrete spiral setting to 
obtain sufficient strength in case one unit is drained 
while an adjacent one is in operation. Our Company 
has constructed plate steel spiral casings for heads as 
low as 30 ft., and probably established a record for high- 
head plate-steel spirals during the last year in those 
built for the New England Power Company, Davis 
Bridge Plant, developing 19,500 horse power each 
under 345 ft. head. 

A striking example of the use of the plate-steel 
spiral casing for medium heads is the 20,000-horse 
power unit for the West Kootenay Power and Light 
Company to operate under 70 ft. head. In this case, 
the saving by shortening the distance between the 
centerline of units, thus decreasing the amount of 
excavation in the solid rock required for the power house 
practically paid for the additional cost of the plate steel 
casing, not taking into account the saving in reinforcing 
steel and labor in building the forms and constructing 
the concrete casing. 

In the high-head field, undoubtedly, a new record 
has been established in using a Francis type of tur- 
bine for 850 ft. head, these being the Oak Grove tur- 
bines of the Portland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany now being constructed by the Pelton Company, 
where they will use the Moody type of draft tube and 
rubber sealing rings on the runner and guide vanes. 

Impulse turbines have apparently established no new 
records during the past season, although an additional 
30,000-horse power turbine, recently designed and con- 
structed by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company is now 
being installed in the Caribou Plant of the Great 
Western Power Company. This is the world’s record 
both for horse power and size of machine, for this type 
of unit. Experiments conducted in the hydraulic 
laboratory of our Company upon several different 
designs of buckets and impulse wheel settings, have 
proven conclusively that the efficiency of a well- 
designed impulse unit compares very favorably with 
that of the best type of Francis wheel and even sur- 
passes it at part gate. 


GOVERNORS 


No radical changes have been made in the funda- 
mental features of hydraulic turbine governors during 
the last ten years, although many improvements have 
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been made with the view of simplifying and making 
this equipment more reliable. The governor equip- 
ment for the 70,000-horse power Niagara Falls turbine 
is similar to that used with the 37,500-horse power 
units installed in 1919. The flyballs are mounted 
directly on the main shaft and their motion is trans- 
mitted to the governor stand located on the upper 
generator floor. A large number of plants have been 
placed in operation, using a motor to drive the flyballs, 
thus doing away with jack shafts and belts. Fairly 
satisfactory results have been obtained, although there 
is always danger of losing the driving current in case of 
trouble with the generator, in which case the turbine 
gates will open wide instead of closing. To eliminate 
this danger a small independent generator mounted on 
the waterwheel shaft driving only the flyball motor 
would be ideal, but the cost makes it prohibitive for 
general use. 

In the large power systems existing at the present 
time, the instantaneous load fluctuations reach such a 
small per cent of the total output of the system, that 
there is little actual work for a governor. Their 
existence is only justified as a safety device, for in case 
of electrical trouble they will shut the machine down 
quickly. An interesting development has been the 
installation of several hydroelectric units not equipped 
with governors. The generators and oiling systems 
were designed to withstand prolonged runaway, the 
units delivering current into a fairly large power system, 
and regulation being provided by the governor- 
equipped units in other stations on the system. Suffi- 
cient leeway is maintained in the governor-equipped 
station to pick up any rapid increase in load, slow 
fluctuations being controlled by manual adjustment 
of the units not equipped with governors. The three 
5500-horse power, 65-ft. head, vertical units of the 
Brown Company at Berlin, New Hampshire, are the 
best examples of a complete installation without 
governors. 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


Automatic-control equipment for hydroelectric in- 
stallation has drawn more and more attention during 
the past few years. We give below the principal 
functions which the various types of automatic equip- 
ment furnished with our governors perform. 


EMERGENCY STOP DEVICE 


This is a safety feature which is being used on nearly 
all of the large installations and enables the operator 
at the switchboard to shut the turbine gates and stop 
the machine quickly without requiring the assistance 
of the second or third operator. This is accomplished 
by closing a switch on the switchboard, energizing a 
solenoid mounted on the governor stand, which imme- 
diately causes the pilot valve to be lifted into the 
closed position and held there, thus bringing the turbine 
gates to the full closed position in the minimum time 
allowable. This emergency stop device may also 
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be connected to temperature indicators in the turbine 
or generator bearings, or generator windings, to over- 
load or differential relays, or any other recording or 
indicating device used to indicate abnormal conditions. 


REMOTE-CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


This equipment is designed to be used with large- 
units where it is especially desirable to have the ma- 
chine under the direct control of the switchboard 
operator, even during starting up and stopping, in- 
stead of having the second operator start the machine 
and bring it up to speed by hand as is the common 
custom. By means of the electrically operated syn- 
chronizing device and remote-control load-limiting 
device the switchboard operator may open the gates 
slowly and bring the unit up to speed from dead stop, 
indicating instruments on the switchboard showing him 
at all times the exact position of the turbine gates and 
the load-limit setting. With this equipment it is not 
necessary for the second attendant to touch the governor 
and the unit may be separated from the line, shut down 
completely and the brakes applied by the switchboard 
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operator. This same equipment may be used for 
controlling a distant unit from another station, al- 
though it will require more connecting wires between 
the two stations than with the full automatic control 
equipment. 

FULL AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


The most general type of automatic remote control 
is illustrated by the chart shown in Fig. 9. The 
features which are present at the master station are 
shown at the left of the sheet. They consist of the 
control switches by which operations are performed at 
the automatic station, indicating instruments which 
show conditions existing at the automatic station, and 
a selector mechanism by which these various functions 
can occur without an excessive number of pilot wires 
between stations. Pilot wires connect the two stations. 

The right half of the diagram shows the equipment at 
the automatic station. Two types of operations are 
controlled by the selector.. The upper part of the 
diagram shows those required to control and protect 
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the unit. The lower part shows the measuring devices 
which work in conjunction with the indicating instru- 
ments at the master station. ‘ 

In any system power is required at the automatic 
station before it can be started, so that either the in- 
coming lines must be energized or a storage battery 
provided. 


OPERATION 


Consider the method by which the system operates. 
To start, the selector at the master station is set by 
hand or by float to the start position and the starting 
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switch closed. In response, the starting relay at the 
automatic station picks up. If the protective devices 
indicate that the machine is in running condition, the 
turbine starts and the alternator is then synchronized 
and connected to the line. The time required for 
starting is one or two minutes. 

If desired, equipment may be furnished for adjusting 
the turbine gates by means of the load-limiting device 
arranged for remote control. The usual indicating 
instruments are for head and gate opening but others 
may be added if desirable. 
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POWER HOUSES 


For the larger type of vertical hydroelectric unit, the 
one-floor station shown in Fig. 10 seems ideal. The 
butterfly valve with sealing rings shuts off the water 
at the inlet of the casing. A governor-actuated pres- 
sure regulator prevents excessive pressure rises, due 
to the use of a long penstock. The plate-steel spiral 
casing is riveted to a cast-steel speed ring. The 
governor is of the integral type with the flyball 
mounted directly on the main shaft and the governor 
stand located on one of the regulating cylinders, thus 
doing away with long runs of piping. The generator is 
supported on a concrete barrel and there is only one 
floor in the power house, so that one attendant may 
watch both the electrical and governor equipment. 
The unit is equipped with the White hydraucone, which 
type of draft tube has become very popular in the 
last five years. 

From 1911 to 1916, a large number of experiments 
were made on various types of draft tubes, partic- 
ularly the hydraucone with runners covering a wide 
range of specific speeds. Between the years 1913 and 
1918, the Nagler was being developed and improved 
high-speed runner. The insistent demand at that time 
for higher speeds under low heads was responsible for 
the rapid advances made in its design. Following this, 
we made simplifications and improvements in control 
equipment, including direct-connected flyballs, inte- 
grals governors, remote control for butterfly and gate 
valves, and sealing rings to prevent leakage through 
butterfly valves. 

Recently, attention has been directed our to 
power house arrangement. The increasing size of 
units, and the high cost of trained operators have greatly 
influenced the modern power house design. Every 
power house arrangement is studied with a view to 
greater accessibility, increased convenience and the 
least number of operators. Thus it is necessary to 


make many changes but with each change are embodied 


a greater simplicity and sturdiness of design. 

Hydroelectric power is the most important source of 
energy this country has at the present time, so let us 
give to its proper development the time and thought 
which it deserves. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 459. 


Acceptance Tests for Hydroelectric Plants 


BY FRANK H. ROGERS 


Wm. Cramp & Sons, Ship & Engine Bldg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTS made at site on hydroelectric units are 
T important from the viewpoint of acceptance or 
rejection of the machinery and are of great value 

to the power company as the data thus obtained, permit 
the most economical operation of the units. It is 
recognized that in most plants water economy is vital, 
so that high efficiencies of both generator and water 
turbine must be secured over the range in flow and head 
occurring at the site. For this reason, the efficiency 
guarantees made in the various proposals received are 
rightly given consideration in awarding contracts for 
the machinery. In any given plant, a fair yearly 
income value can readily be calculated for each per cent 
* gain in efficiency and such value capitalized at say 10 
per cent shows the additional money which can properly 
be spent for the machines developing the higher effi- 
ciency. As contracts are frequently awarded on this 
_basis, tests should be made to determine whether these 

guarantees have been met. 


From the data secured by tests made at site, tables 
and curves are prepared, which permit the operators 
to properly divide the load between the various units, 
resulting in the maximum possible kilowatt hours out- 
put for a given flow of water. 

In a number of plants, especially those located on 
international streams, a definite quantity or flow of 
water is permitted the power company. The water 
consumption is sometimes checked by taking measure- 
ments of flow at stated intervals, with the corresponding 
output of the generators, and from these readings the 
total flow is estimated from the total output over a 
given period. Such a method is both inaccurate and 
expensive and is unnecessary if efficiency tests are made, 
for then the generators are actually calibrated water 
meters and the flow can be determined accurately from 
the kilowatt output. This phase of the matter will 
be taken up later in more detail. 


METHODS OF TEST 


In this article the writer will deal primarily with the 
methods of testing hydraulic turbines. For many years 
there was no standard and as most of the contracts 
contained little or no information as to testing, the 
engineer who conducted the tests used his own ideas 
and his own instruments, calibrated at times, but more 
often used with assumed coefficients. The head on the 
turbine was measured at various points and the velocity 
heads in the conduits were often neglected. Hence 
it is little wonder that arguments arose between the 
power companies and the manufacturers as to the 
results obtained. Furthermore, there being no stand- 
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ard, the efficiencies secured at one plant bore no 
relation to those obtained at another plant. 

To remedy these difficulties, a Testing Code for 
Hydraulic Turbines was prepared under the auspices 
of the Machinery Builders Society in October, 1917. 
This code was actually compiled by the engineers of 
the leading turbine manufacturers in the United States. 
After completion, a draft of this code was sent to about 
fifty consulting engineers and engineers of the power 
companies interested in this line of work. Many 
valuable suggestions were thus obtained, so that the 
final code adopted represents the consensus of opinion 
of a large majority of the manufacturers and engineers 
in the hydraulic field. Since 1917, this code has been 
in general use and has been attached to practically all 
contracts for hydraulic turbines. 


A similar code was presented in May, 1922 by the 
Committee on Power Test Codes of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers under the title of 
Test Code for Hydraulic Power Plants and Their 
Equipment. This code is similar and agrees on all 
cardinal points with the Machinery Builders’ Code. 
It is more general in its scope, covering the testing of 
the entire plant such as canal, forebay, and penstock, 
as well as the turbine, and also contains rather full 
instructions as to the form of preparing tables showing 
data and results. The methods of measuring power 
output, water consumption, head and speed are covered 
by a supplementary code on instruments and apparatus. 


As both of these codes have been published, there is 
no necessity of a detailed description of the methods of 
testing contained therein, but it might be of interest 
to briefly outline the various quantities to be measured, 
in order to determine the turbine efficiency and the 
instruments and apparatus for making such measure- 
ments. 


TURBINE EFFIOIENCY 


The turbine efficiency is defined as the ratio of the 
brake horse power, or the power delivered by the turbine 
shaft, to the water horse power, or the energy delivered 
by the water to the turbine: 


B r BaP “ 
= WHP (1) 
The water horse power is given by the formula: 
QSeW x 
WAP am Bee (2) 
in which . 
Q = Flow in cubic feet per second 
W = Weight of water in pounds per cubic foot 
Ve = Effective head on turbine. 
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MEASUREMENT OF BRAKE HORSE POWER 


In the case of hydroelectric units which will be 
considered in this article, the brake horse power is 
determined from the generator output divided by the 
generator efficiency. Therefore, the generator efficiency 
must be determined by tests made in the shops of the 
builder or after installation, either by the direct meas- 
urement of input and output, or by the separate loss 
measurement, the electrical measurements being made 
in accordance with the Standards of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 1921, Revision. 

The generator efficiency is given by the following 
formula: 


Kw. output at generator terminals 
( Kw. | IR | Son circuit) 
loutput armature core loss / 


Stray | +| Windage 
load losses! and friction 


Eff. = 


AB | (3) 
The above formula is based on the assumption that the 
generator is separately excited both during the efficiency 
tests made on the generator and the efficiency tests 
made on the turbine. 

In determining the windage and friction, core loss 
and stray load losses, the generator may be driven by 
an independent motor, or where a direct-connected 
exciter is used, by its own exciter as a motor. If this 
method cannot be used, it is then possible to obtain 
these losses by a retardation test. In making such a 
test the turbine shaft and runner should be disconnected 
so as to eliminate the windage and friction losses of the 
turbine shaft and runner. In many plants it is im- 
practicable to disconnect the turbine shaft, due to the 
fact. that frequently no lower generator bearing is 
furnished. In such cases the windage and friction 
of the turbine shaft and runner may be calculated from 
the following formula: 


EW = Kb: D*N* (4) 
in which K W = Windage and friction loss of shaft and 


runner 

B = Height of turbine distributor in feet 

D = Entrance diameter of runner in feet 
measured at centerline of distributor 

N- = Revolutions per second 

kK ~~ = Empirical coefficient. 


It has been found by actual tests made that a close 
value for K is 0.000115. 

One of the methods used in determining this coeffi- 
cient was rather interesting and might be worth men- 
tioning. In the Holtwood plant of the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company, the turbines are of the 
vertical shaft, two-runner type, and it was possible to 
disconnect the lower runner, so that in the first test, 
the total windage and friction loss included the genera- 
tor loss plus the loss for two turbine runners. After 
disconnecting the lower runner, the test was repeated 
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and in this case, the total windage and friction loss 
represented the generator loss plus the loss due to one 
runner. By subtracting these two losses the difference 
gave the windage and friction loss of one turbine 
runner and thus gave a ready means of determining 
the correct windage and friction loss of the generator 
alone. 


MEASUREMENT OF HEAD 
The effective head on the turbine is the difference 


Fig. 1—Errrective Heap on Hypravztic TURBINES 

between the total energy contained in the water 
immediately before its entrance to the turbine and the 
total energy in the water immediately after its discharge 
from the draft tube. The total energy at any point 
is the pressure head plus the velocity head and hence: 


rae 4) (5) 
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ing and d is the distance from this plane to tailwater, 
Vi V2 
29 29 


Fig. 1 shows the location of the gages and the velocities 
to be considered in determining the effective head. At 
least four piezometers should be provided near the 
casing intake and connected independently to a cali- 
brated pressure gage, a mercury manometer, or open 
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glass tubes on a gage board, depending on the condi- 
tions. A board, rod or float gage should be located 
in the tailrace near the draft tube discharge at points 
reasonably free from local disturbances. It is often 
found advisable to locate rods or float gages in stilling 
boxes. 

The turbine should be tested at the head and speed 
specified in the contract. If it is found that the actual 
head existing during the test differs from the contract 
head, the speed should be adjusted to correspond. It 
is a well known principle that if the speed of a turbine 
is changed in proportion to the square root of the ratio 
of the heads, the horse power will change in proportion 
to the three-halves power of the ratio of the heads and 
the turbine efficiency will remain constant. Therefore, 
if during the test the load on the generator is made up 
of a water rheostat, or if it is permissible to operate the 
generator at different frequencies, the proper correction 
can be made for any variations in head and the results 
are. absolutely reliable. If, on the other hand, the 
generator is delivering load to a system where the cycles 
and hence the speed are fixed, it is impracticable to 
correctly adjust the speed to suit the head. In such 
cases the values of power and efficiency as shown by 
the test must be corrected on the basis of test curves 
of the same or homologous turbine made at a testing 
flume. In tests conducted in laboratories, runs are 
made at each gate opening for a wide range in speeds, 
and curves are prepared showing speed-power and 
speed-efficiency for each gate opening. Fig. 2 shows 
sample curves of such tests. The value ¢. plotted as 
abscissae is called the speed characteristic and its 
value is given by the formula: 

V, 
V2g9H 
The ratio of the peripheral speed of the runner 
to the spouting velocity due to the total 
effective head. 

As an example, consider a turbine designed for a 
normal full-load output of 21,500 horse power under a 
head of 62 ft. at a speed of 100 rev. per min. The rated 
diameter of the runner = 13’ — 0” and therefore from 
the above formula ¢,. = 1.079. 

Assume for one of the test points actually obtained 
the following values: 


$2 = (7) 


or 2 


Gate opening = 80 per cent 
Horse power = 17,800 
Effective head = 56ft, 

Rev. per min. = 100 


Turbine efficiency = 91.4 per cent 
For the above conditions of head and speed, the value 
during the test of ¢2 is given by 
oo = 1.079 & +/62/56 = 1,135 
By referring to the two curves shown in Fig. 2 at the 
two values of ¢2, we obtain the ratios to apply to the 
horse power and efficiency to correct for the speed 
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and then step up the horse power by the three halves 
power of the ratio of the heads to obtain the results 
under contract conditions. 
Thus H P = 17,800 x (0.2495/0.2450) x (62/56)? 
= 21,120 
E =91.4 X (87.7/86.2 = 938.0% — 


MEASUREMENT OF QUANTITY OF WATER 


The determination of the quantity of water flowing 
to the turbine is usually considered the most difficult 
of all measurements and is undoubtedly the most 
interesting. Many different methods of quantity 
determination are used, depending on local conditions, 
among which might be mentioned: Venturi meter, 
weir, Pitot tube, current meter, salt solution, screen 
or diaphragm, color velocity, salt velocity and the 
Gibson method. 

Most of these methods are well known but it might be 
worthwhile pointing out some interesting features of 
the Pitot tube and current meter and giving a short 
description of the salt velocity and Gibson methods, 
as the two latter, while of very recent origin, have been 
thoroughly tried out and found to give a high degree 
of accuracy and reliability. 


Pitot TUBE 


The Pitot tube method should be used in conduits 
or penstocks where reasonably straight and smooth flow 
may be expected to occur. Therefore, the tube should 
be installed in a straight line of penstock, the traverse 
section being at least ten pipe diameters from any 
upstream bend and five pipe diameters from any 
downstream bend or disturbance. 

If the axis of the Pitot tube opening is parallel to the 
direction of stream line flow, the water will rise in the 
tube to a height exactly equal to the pressure head, plus 
the velocity head existing at the point of the tube. 
That the Pitot tube correctly reads velocity head can 
be readily proven theoretically and this fact has been 
demonstrated many times by tests made both by still 
water ratings and in flowing water from nozzles. If 
the pressure head is read from piezometers in the sides 
of the penstock, the difference between the tube reading 
and the piezometer reading, is the velocity head from 
which the velocity is obtained by the well-known 
formula: 


V = V2gh (8) 


Fig. 3 shows a type of tube frequently used and on the 
right side the connections between the Pitot tubes, 
piezometers, and gage board. Where a considerable 
straight run of penstock is available resulting in good 
flow conditions, only two Pitot tubes need be used and 
four piezometer openings, all connected to independent 
tubes on the same gage board. Traverses are made 
across the penstock by both tubes and at each point 
all six gages are read and the difference between the 
tube and average piezometer readings, gives the veloc- 
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ity head from which the velocity for each area of the 
penstock can be plotted. 

The penstock is divided into a number of equal-area 
annular rings as shown in Fig. 4, the center circle having 
an area equal to one-half of the area of each annular 
ring. The tube stations are located at the center of 
area of each ring and at the center of the pipe, so that 
each reading taken is of equal weight. The velocities 
in feet per second are plotted against areas in square 
feet, so that the area of the diagram, as obtained by a 
planimeter, gives the quantity of flow in cubic feet per 


V+ V2gh 
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second. Where two tubes are used, the average of the 
two quantities thus obtained is taken as the true quan- 
tity. In the case of short penstocks where the flow 
may be disturbed, additional tubes are used to deter- 
mine the velocities on radii between the two main tubes. 
In spite of the faet that the Pitot tube both theoretically 
and actually reads the correct velocity head, it has been 
found by many experimenters that the quantity as 
indicated by the tubes is always greater than the actual 
flow by from 1 per cent to 4 per cent. depending on 
local conditions. For example, tests made at Niagara 
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Falls in 1908, in a 5-ft. diameter penstock with Pitot 
tubes and checked by weir measurements, showed that 
the quantity obtained from the tubes was about 2 
per cent greater than that given by the weir, requiring 
a quantity coefficient of 0.9755 for the Pitot tube 
method. A careful series of tests was also made at the 
hydraulic laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania, 
measuring the velocities in a 7-in. diameter pipe by 
Pitot tubes and at the same time measuring the actual 
flow in large weighing tanks. In these tests, the quan- 
tity coefficient of the tube varied from 0.968 to 0.997, 
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depending on the velocity, the coefficient approaching 
unity as the velocity increased. 

Engineers were, therefore, confronted by two facts 
separately proven, but contradictory. 

(1) The Pitot tube gives the correct velocity head 
without calibration when the axis of the tube is parallel 
to the stream line flow. 

(2) The quantity of water flowing in a conduit as 
obtained from Pitot tubes gives results always greater 
than the true flow. 

To solve this enigma, a series of tests was made by the 
writer in 1910 at the Testing Flume of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York. Various 
types of tubes were tested as shown in Fig. 5. The 
tubes were attached to a car propelled on tracks above 
the flume and readings of the tubes were compared with 
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the velocity of the car measured by electric contacts 
between the car and track, recorded on a chronograph 
drum. The tubes were first tested with the axes of the 
nozzles parallel to the line of motion and then with the 
tubes at various angles to the line of motion. These 
results showed: 

(1) All types of tubes gave the correct velocity when — 
the axis of the tube was parallel with the line of motion. 

(2) All types of tubes gave higher velocity than the 
resolved velocity when the axis was inclined to the 
direction of motion. 

Fig. 6, shows on the left hand side, a tube inserted in a 
pipe, the axis being parallel to the centerline of the pipe 
for all positions of the traverse and with straight line 
flow assumed, so that the quantity is determined from 


Q==(VAA) (9) 
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and hence the velocity required is the velocity normal 
to the area A. The pipe shown on the right side indi- 
cates a condition of oblique flow and in this case as 
the quantity is given by: 

Q = 2(V cosa AA) (10) 
the velocity required from the tube reading is the re- 
solved velocity at each point or V cos a. 

Now the Pitot tube does not read velocity but veloc- 
ity head, and hence when the water strikes the tube 
obliquely at a velocity of V, the tube should read a 
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29 cos a, as shown in Fig. 7. The velocity 
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in feet per second calculated from this reading of the 
tube is given by 
Viu= \ 29 us ae 
| 29 
and it has been shown above that the velocity required 
to give the correct flow is 
V.=Vcosa (12) 
From the above it is evident that for conditions of 
oblique flow the Pitot tube readings will give velocities 
too great and hence in determining the quantity, the 
coefficient of the tube is given by: 


= eee (11) 
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On this theory, it is evident. that for any condition of 
oblique or disturbed flow, the coefficient must be less 
than unity. 

The tests showed that the flat-faced tubes A, B, 
E and F conform to this theory very closely for angles 
of inclination up to 20 deg. 

Fig. 8 shows the results of the tests made on tube B. 
The ordinates are plotted as the ratio of velocities 
reads to the actual velocity of the car and the abscissae, 
as angles of inclination. V, shows velocities given by 
the tube B, V,, the theoretical velocity based on resolved 
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pressure, and Vx the resolved velocity to give the correct 
flow. The tube coefficient ¢ is the ratio of Ve to V, 
and varies from unity at zero degrees to 0.96 at 20 deg. 

Absolute straight line stream flow is very difficult to 
produce in laboratory work and is never obtained in 
practise when water is flowing in pipes or open channels 
at ordinary velocities. The flowing mass of water is 
full of local whirls, so that at any given point the 
velocity varies both in direction and magnitude. 
Therefore under the usual conditions met in engineering, 
a coefficient less than unity must be used to correct the 
quantity obtained by Pitot tube measurements. 
This coefficient, however, has a small range in actual 
value, its limits for ordinary conditions being unity and 
0.96. The Machinery Builders Code fixes the value 
at 0.976 as the average obtained from a large number of 
comparative tests, and the A. 8. M. E. Code gives the 
coefficient as 0.98. 

This latter code also mentions the Pitometer as a 
commercial adaptation of the Pitot principle and states 
that the coefficient for this instrument is furnished by 
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the maker. The Pitometer consists of two Pitot tubes 
fixed at 180 deg. apart, as shown in Fig. 9. Tube A 
is the velocity tube and tube B, the pressure tube, which 
takes the place of the piezometer epenings in the wall 
of the pipe. The pressure tube B, however, never gives 
the correct pressure, even in perfect streamline flow. 
In disturbed flow, such as occurs in practise, the read- 
ings given by tube B vary greatly for relatively small 
variations in the direction of flow. This is clearly 
shown in the polar diagram at the left of Fig. 9. This 
was plotted by revolving a single Pitot tube through 
various angles from zero deg. to 180 deg. and comparing 
its readings with the true pressure as given by piezo- 
meters in the wall of the pipe. At 180 deg. or normal 
position of tube B with perfect flow and a velocity 
of 12 ft. per sec., tube B showed a pressure reading of 
19 in. or 6 in. less than the true pressure, resulting for 
this assumption in an instrument coefficient of: 


V2g X 2.25 


V/29 X (2.25 + 0.5) 


og = 
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If the direction of flow varies but 10 deg. from normal, 
tube B shows a pressure reading 16 in. less than the 
true pressure, giving a coefficient of: 
/2qg X 2.25 . (cos 10°) 
n= pusiele Sous ieee POR AO =): 875 

/2 9 (2.25 cos 10° + 1.3382) 
It is thus evident that the coefficient obtained by 
still-water ratings will be very unreliable under flow 
conditions as met in practise. 


CURRENT METERS 


Current meters have been used very widely for 
gaging the flow of streams and rivers and also in 
determining the flow in tests of hydraulic turbines 
where a canal or flume is available. Current meters 
should only be used where reasonably straight and 
smooth flow may be expected to occur, and therefore a 
long straight run of flume of rectangular cross section 
should be available. It is always preferable to locate 
the current meters on the intake side of the plant, 
rather than in the tailrace, as the flow conditions in 
the tailrace are usually very much more disturbed. 

A great many experiments have been made to 
determine the accuracy of quantity measurements by 
current meters, using the still-water ratings of the 
meters and comparing the readings with the flow 
determined by some other method of measurement, 
and it has been found that the still-water ratings are 
not reliable as oblique or disturbed flow affects the 
readings of the meters in a somewhat similar manner 
to the effect of such flow on Pitot tubes. Unlike Pitot 
tubes, however, it is found that some types of flow 
meters read too high and other types too low. Thus 
the cup-type meters invariably read high and the 
screw type usually read low. 

A series of very interesting tests was made by 
Benjamin F. Groat in connection with the tests on a 
6000-horse power turbine at Massena, New York.! 
In these tests Mr. Groat used a Haskell meter of the 
screw type and a Price meter (large size) of the cup 
type. The meters were carefully rated from a boat to 
determine their coefficients. When actually used in 
the turbine test, however, it was found that a large 
constant difference in discharge determinations was 
obtained by means of the two types of meters. In 
the case of these two particular meters, it was found 
that the velocities, as determined from the still-water 
rating of the cup meter, were considerably in excess 
of the velocities as found from the similar rating of the 
screw meter and that if one-seventh of the difference 
between the two velocities was added to the velocity 
given by the screw meter, the result would be very 
close to the true velocity at the point in question. 

A series of tests made in the Testing Flume of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1912, also proved 

1. See B. F. Groat’s paper on ‘‘Pitot tube Formulas,—Facts 


and Fallacies” published in Proceedings of the Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, May, 1914. 
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that current meters of the two types mentioned above 
will indicate velocities quite different from the actual 
velocities in conditions of oblique flow.? 

The two meters used in these tests were a Price 
meter (small size) of the cup type, and a Buff and 
Berger screw meter of the Fteley-Stearns type. The 
two current meters were attached to the ear in a similar 
manner to the Pitot tubes as previously described in 
this paper, and turned at various angles to the direction 
of motion of the car. The results of these tests are 
shown in Fig. 10, and are also plotted in a similar 
manner to the Pitot tube tests. It will be noted that 
as the angle of inclination is increased from zero 
degrees, the cup-type meter shown by curves R, 
and Re always registers higher velocities than the 
true velocity shown by curve R. = cos 6; whereas 
the screw-type meter shown by curve R,, always shows 
lower readings than the true velocity. It is rather 
interesting to note from these curves that the cup-type 
meter gave different readings for velocities inclined 
to the right from those inclined to the left. For 
ordinary inclinations such as 15 or 20 deg. the true 
velocity lies about half-way between the velocities 
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indicated by the two types of meters, but for greater 
degrees of inclination, the screw-type meter shows a 
less error on the negative side than the cup-type meter 
shows on the positive side. 

It is therefore evident that where current meter 
measurements are to be made to determine the flow, 
it is necessary to use two types of meters in the test 
and to correct the readings from the data previously 
obtained from still-water ratings of these meters at 
various angles of inclination. 


SALT VELOCITY METHOD 


The Salt Velocity, sometimes termed the brine 
velocity or Allen method for measuring the flow of 
water, has been developed during the last three years 
by Professor Charles M. Allen of Worcester, Mass. 
Extensive investigations have been made at the Alden 
Hydraulic Laboratories of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, checking the results obtained by a Venturi 

2. These tests were described in a paper by L. F. Moody on 
“Measurement of the Velocity of Flowing Water,’”’ published 
in Proceedings of the Engineers Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, May, 1914. 
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meter and weir and a number of commercial tests have 
been conducted on units in power plants, notably the 
20,000-horse power turbines of the Laurentide Power 
Co. at Grand Mere, Quebec, and the 41,000-horse 
power turbine of the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 

A very complete and interesting description of this 
method, the results of the laboratory investigations 
and the commercial tests made, was given in a paper 
presented by Charles M. Allen and Edwin A. Taylor 
at the Annual Meeting of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in New York, December 1923. 
It may be of interest, however, to give a brief summary 
of the method and its manner of application in commer- 
cial plants. 

The theory is simple and is expressed very clearly 
by the authors of the above-mentioned paper as follows: 

“The Salt Velocity Method of Water. Measurement 
is based on the fact that salt in solution increases the 
electrical conductivity of water. Salt solution is 
introduced near the upper end of the conduit and the 
passage of the solution across one or more pairs of 
electrodes at other points in the conduit is recorded 
graphically by electrical recording instruments. The 
passage of the salt solution between two points is 
accurately timed and the volume of the penstock 
between the same points is accurately determined. 
The discharge in cubic feet per second equals the 
volume in cubic feet divided by the time in seconds.”’ 

Therefore in making such a test, it is only necessary 
to provide for the introduction of the salt solution, two 
sets of electrodes, each consisting of two metallic bars 
insulated from each other, and a source of electrical 
energy, generally 110 volts d-c. or a-c. A recording 
ammeter or wattmeter is connected in the circuit of 


Fic. 11—Test or 41,000 Horse Powrnr SHAWINIGAN UNIT BY 
ALLEN MerrHop 


the electrodes and before the salt solution is introduced, 
the initial steady reading of the meter will be from one 
half to one ampere. When the salt solution reaches 
the first set of electrodes, the current passing between 
the two bars increases, due to the greater conductivity 
of the water, reaches a maximum value, and then 
decreases to normal again as the charge of salt passes 
by, thus producing on the chart, a humped curve. 
A similar curve is drawn by the meter when the salt 
solution passes the second set of electrodes. The time 


3. An abstract of this paper “The Salt Velocity Method of 
Water Measurement” was printed in Mechanical Engineering, 
January, 1924. 
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is also recorded on the same chart by a standard clock 
or seconds pendulum connected electrically to a pen 
or by a hot spark. The time between the centers of 
gravity of the two curves produced is. the average time 
it has taken the water to travel the distance between 
the two sets of electrodes. The volume in cubic feet 
between the electrodes being accurately determined 
by physical measurements, the quantity flowing in 
cubic feet per second equals the volume divided by the 
time. 

The general arrangement of the 41,000-horse power 
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Shawinigan unit is shown in Fig. 11. The penstock 
was 20 ft. in diameter, about 500 ft. long and fed by 
five gathering tubes. The salt was introduced at the 
upper end and its passage recorded at electrodes X 
and Y. Fig. 12 is a diagram showing the mixing 
tank, pressure tank, quick opening valve, pop valves 
and piping. Two pop valves were located in each 
of the five bays and an introduction electrode was 
connected to one of the valves in each bay. The main 
electrodes at X and Y each consisted of two steel 
bars 4 in. wide, 1% in. thick, spaced 4 in. apart and 
extending across the horizontal centerline of the penstock 
as shown in Fig. 13. The electrodes used in the gather- 
ing tubes are shown in Fig. 14, and it was possible 
during the test to compare the discharge measured in 
these five tubes with the same discharge measured 
in the 20 ft. penstock between electrodes X and Y. 
The greatest variation was 0.7 per cent and the average 
of all discharges checked exactly. 

A set of sample curves drawn by the recording 
Wattmeter is shown in Fig. 15, the upper curve being 
for practically full gate opening and the lower curve 
for 61 per cent gate opening of the turbine. The time 
in seconds is shown on these curves by the dots at the 
bottom of each curve. The numbers marked on these 
curves are the test numbers and show which curves 
are to be taken together for the calculation of the time 
of salt passage. Thus on the upper curve 250 Int. 
shows the time of introduction of the salt solution at 
the upper end of the penstock, 250 X shows the time 
the salt solution passed electrodes X, and 250 Y, 
the time the salt solution passed the electrodes Y. 
The centers of gravity of the curves at 250 X and 250 Y 
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are then determined and the time between these two 
centers of gravity reads from seconds indicated at the 
bottom of the curve. 

The tests made on the 20,000-horse power Laurentide 
unit were of considerable interest, as this unit is 
provided with concrete volute casing and with short 
concrete penstock of varying cross section. This type 
of setting has always presented great difficulties for 
accurate water measurements, but the tests by the 
salt-velocity method were entirely satisfactory, repeat 
tests checking each other very closely and tests, made 


Fig. 13—Terst or 41,000 Horst Power SHawinican Unit— 
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case. These electrodes were of steel plate 4 in. wide 
by \% in. thick, and were continuous, extending from 
the floor to the roof. A rather interesting photograph 
of the pop valves in operation is shown in Fig. 17. 
This photograph was taken with the penstock empty 
and under air pressure of 60 Ib. per sq. in. The final 
electrodes near the entrance to the volute casing are 
also shown in Fig. 18. A set of sample curves taken 
during this test is shown in Fig. 19 for gate openings 
of the turbine of 85 per cent, 75 per cent, and 60 per 
cent. The center of gravity of the curves, made when 
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with varying apparatus and various methods of 
computation, giving the same final result. The general 
layout of this setting is shown in the diagram in Fig. 16. 
Eight pop valves were located in each of the three bays 
at the entrance to the penstock. Thus, 24 pop valves 
were arranged so as to give a uniform distribution of 
salt over the entire cross section. Six pairs of intro- 
duction electrodes were placed about 22 in. down- 
stream from the plane of the pop valves. 

The final electrodes shown at A, B, and C, were 
placed vertically at the lower end of the penstock 
about 3 ft. upstream from the entrance to the scroll 


the salt passed the introduction electrodes and the 
final electrodes, is shown by the vertical lines near 
the bottom of each curve. 


THE GIBSON METHOD 


While the Gibson method of water flow measure- 
ment has been fully described in a recent paper pre- 
sented by Norman Gibson at the Annual Meeting of 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
New York City, December 1923,‘ a brief summary of 

4. An abstract of this paper ‘““The Gibson Method and 
Apparatus for measuring the Flow of Water in closed conduits,” 
was printed in Mechanical Engineering, December, 1923. 
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the method and the underlying theory will be of interest. 

The method makes use of two well-known principles: 
the first being Newton’s second law of motion, that 
the force is equal to the product of the mass and the 
rate of change of velocity of that mass: 


ES ot Sess 4 
This equation may also be written: 
Fdt=Mdv (15) 


Fic. 16—Test or 20,000 Horst Power LAvURENTIDE UNIT BY 
ALLEN MetTHop 


Fic. 17—Terst or 20,000 Horst Power LatvreEntipE Unit— 
Por VALVES IN OPERATION 


which means that the impulse or the product of force 
by time is equal to the change in momentum or the 
product of the mass by the velocity change. 

The second principle is the corollary of the first, 
viz., the relation between the change of pressure and 
the change of velocity of a column of water expressed 
in terms of the velocity of the pressure waves which 
are propagated during the change from one end of the 
column to the other. 
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To apply this principle to the determination of the 
quantity of water flowing in a pipe of “uniform” cross 
section, consider that a valve or the gates of a turbine 
at the lower end are closed gradually in a given time, 
so that the velocity of the water in the pipe is gradually 
diminished and is finally stopped when the valve or 
turbine gates are fully closed. During closure, the 
pressure in the pipe rises and this pressure rise is the 
manifestation of the force exerted to stop the flow of 
the mass of water in the pipe. From the fundamental 
impulse equation (15), if the mass of the water in the 
pipe is known and the time taken to stop its flow and 
the “‘average’”’ force exerted in doing so are measured, 
the velocity of the water, prior to the interruption of 
its flow, may be readily determined. 


Fie. 18—Tersr or 20,000 Horse Power Lavrentipe Unit— 
Finat ELECTRODES 


Let: area of pipe in sq. ft. 

length of pipe in ft. © 

quantity flowing in cu. ft. per sec. 
velocity in ft. per sec. 

time to stop flow in sec. 

average pressure rise, in ft. during time 7 
weight of water per cu. ft. 

= accelleration due to gravity. 

Then from equation (15) 
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The average pressure rise P and the time T are recorded 
by the specially designed Gibson apparatus, so that 
it is only necessary to measure the length L of the 
penstock, to determine the velocity V. 
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In practise, the test procedure consists of placing 
the desired amount of load on the unit, and for a period 
of time observing the head-water elevation, the tail- 
water elevation, casing pressure, speed, gate opening, 
and the various electrical measurements necessary to 
determine the generator output. At a given signal, 
the turbine gates are closed and the load taken up by 
the units operating in synchronism with it. The rate 
of closure need not be uniform, although this operation 
should take place as smoothly as possible. During the 
closure the flow in the penstock is being retarded and 
produces a change in pressure. A continuous record 
of this pressure change and the time of closure is made 
by the Gibson apparatus. 

Fig. 20 is an illustration of this apparatus and Fig. 21 
is a sectional view, showing the various parts in detail. 
Essentially, the process consists of photographing the 
oscillations of the mercury column D by means of the 
light from the lamp Z passing through the water-filled 
portion of the tube D and projected by the lens J 
upon a film wrapped around the drum N. A shutter 
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representing the change in momentum. This is 
accomplished in the following manner: 

Referring to Fig. 23, the running condition at the 
particular gate opening of this test is shown at A on 
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A is used to protect the film when changing the drums. 
The drum is rotated at a constant speed by the small 
motor Q. Thus, a diagram (see Fig. 22) is obtained. 

On this diagram A marks the beginning of the record, 
at O the pressure begins to rise as the turbine gates are 
being closed, at K the gates are fully closed and from 
K to C the column of water is being restored to equilib- 
rium in a series of damped harmonic oscillations or 
waves. At Z there is an interval of time sufficiently 
long to allow these oscillations to subside, and then at 
F there is a short record which registers the pressure 
in the penstock under the then existing hydrostatic 
conditions. It will be observed that the narrow vertical 
spaces D, where the record has been obliterated, occur 
on the diagram at regular intervals. These form a 
record of time usually one second apart. This record 
is made by the pendulum K (Fig. 21) which swings in 
front of the aperture opposite the mercury column, 
thus cutting.off the light from the diagram. 

In working up the results of the test, it is necessary 
to delineate the diagram and determine the net area 


the diagram, and hence a line drawn parallel to the 
reference line E E will show this pressure. Another 
line drawn through F will give the static conditions 


Fic. 21—SrctionaL View or GissoN APPARATUS 


existing after the closure, and therefore, the distance 
Y between these lines represents the friction and 
velocity head at this particular gate opening. The 
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point K at which the gates are completely closed is 
found from a study of the after waves CC which, 
being damped harmonics, follow a general law. By 
reference to the ratio between successive waves, the 
distance from W to M may be determined, thus locating 
the end of the diagram. 

In order to separate that part of the gross area of the 
diagram produced by the recovery of the velocity and 


Fig. 22—Typicat PressuRE—TIME D1aGRAM, BEFORE 
DELINEATION 


friction heads, it will be remembered that both of 
these quantities are proportional to the square of the 
velocity. Therefore, by drawing an assumed recovery 
line O M the diagram may be divided up into small 
areas 1, G2, @3, etc., and the successive ordinates 
hi, he, hz, ete., obtained, from which the true recovery 
line O N M may then be drawn. In numerous cases 
a record of the surges in the forebay must be taken, 


Fia. 


23—TypicaL PressuRE—TIME DIAGRAM, AFTER 
DELINEATION 


which are then plotted on the diagram and form a 
correction to the recovery line. The net area of the 
diagram, ON M K BO, is then measured, and cor- 
rected for shrinkage of the print and width of slot. 

To substitute this area in equation (17) for P T, it 
must be corrected by the pressure and time scales 
used on the diagram so as to give the average pressure 
in feet of water multiplied by the time in seconds. 
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Let A = net area of diagram in sq. in. 
r= vertical height in in. corresponding to 
one-ft. pressure rise 
S = horizontal length in inches corresponding 
one sec. of time. 
A ‘ 
Theat Pies 7g? 80 that equation (17) becomes 
gA 
dred rSL 
and if Kiem gir 
Meh iE LS. “a 


For a penstock of uniform area throughout its entire 
length, this would be the form of the final equation, 
from which the quantity flowing in cubic feet per second 
would be determined by multiplying the value V 
by the area of the pipe in square feet. 

In practise, however, the sections of the penstock are 
usually not of uniform area, but the penstock is made 
up of a series of different sections of lengths 1,, 12, 13, 
etc., having areas Qj, do, a3, etc., respectively. In such 
a case the relations given in equation (16) hold for each 
section and the total impulse P T for the combined 
pipe will equal 

PTs 1/g Gk m+ 1, Vo + 1; V3, etc.) 

In this case it will be more convenient to solve directly 
for Q, which may be done by substituting Q/ai, Q/d, 
Q/asz, ete., for v1, v2, v3, etc., thus: 


PoP ee 1/g (1, Q/a, +1, Q/ae +1; Q/a. etc.) 
or. PT =o Saye 
If >1/a = F and we solve for Q 
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Therefore, the final equation for penstocks of non-uni- 
form area becomes: be 


As previously explained P T = and “Kets 
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It is thus seen that the quantity is determined from 
the net area of diagram A, the constants of the appara- 
tus K and S and the physical dimension of the penstock. 
To the above quantity must be added the amount of 
leakage flowing through the guide vanes when they 
are in their closed position, for this amount of flow 
is not cut off by the closure of the gates. The total 
quantity is then obtained. 

Power-discharge and efficiency-discharge curves of an 
actual test are shown in Figs. 24 and 25, and serve to 
illustrate the consistent results obtained with this 
method of measurement. It is of interest to note that 
satisfactory proof of the accuracy of this method was 
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independent set of apparatus for each test. 


Aparidameretomnn 


obtained by thorough tests made in comparison with 
volumetric measurements at the hydraulic laboratory 
of Cornell University. The mean variation of all 
tests showed the Gibson method to be only 0.2 per cent 
high with respect to the volumetric measurement. 
This precision is further demonstrated by the curve 
shown in Fig. 26 made on unit No. 4 at the Queenston 
Station of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. In this test two independent measurements 
of discharge were made by different observers, using 
separate instruments connected some distance apart 
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on the penstock. The various constants which include 
the ratio of the pressure scales, the length of penstock 
and average areas of the penstock were all different, 
as shown by the table of constants. An inspection of 
these curves will illustrate in a convincing manner the 
close agreement between these independent measure- 
ments. Another curve (Fig. 27) shows the performance 


of a 10,000-horse power hydroelectric unit upon which 


two tests were made about two months apart, with an 
In the 
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established by these two tests showed results to be 
practically identical.® 

The ability, as demonstrated above, to make re- 
peated tests on the same unit with identical results, 
using independent equipment attached at different 
points, not only serves as an indirect check on the work 
but gives weight to the idea that a waterwheel itself 
may be considered as a measuring device, and when 
once calibrated is an indicating flow meter. It is 
only necessary to establish the power-discharge or the 
gate-opening-discharge relation by a readily made and 
economical test such as this method presents. It may 
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to the total water consumption for any given period, 
and this ratio is a direct measure of the economy of 
operation. In practically all plants, careful records are 
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or even daily flow of the stream throughout an average 
year is carefully studied and storage lakes or reservoirs 
built wherever possible to provide for the units a more 
constant flow throughout the year, than nature usually 
furnishes. Storage, therefore, permits over-develop- 
ment as compared to minimum stream flow or even 
average flow, and results in the use of a large part of the 
yearly flow of the stream in spite of seasonable varia- 
tions. Water consumption of the units is therefore a 
vital matter in most plants and accurate records are 
kept. «« 

Efficiency tests should be made on the units as soon 
as practicable after installation, and curves prepared 
showing discharge in cubic feet per second plotted 
against generator output. Typical curves are shown in 
Fig. 28 for a 10,700-kw. unit operating under a normal 
head of 60 ft. These curves are actually the calibration 
curves for the generator used as a water meter. If the 
head varies appreciably, several power-discharge curves 
are plotted, one for each head. 
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kept of kilowatt hours output, but in many stations, no 
careful check of water consumption is attempted. In 
some cases this neglect is undoubtedly due to excess 
water supply over plant requirements, so that the 
output of the station is a question merely of load de- 
mand or capacity of units, but such examples of under- 
developed sites are now rare, especially in the eastern 
part of this country. Today, the question of monthly 
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Records of discharge are frequently kept, such as 
indicated on the right side of Fig. 28. The kilowatt 
meters are read on each machine at stated intervals, 
every hour or half hour as the case may demand, and 
the corresponding discharge, obtained from the curves, 
entered on the chart. By averaging the values of 
quantity and multiplying by 86,400, the total daily 
water consumption in cubic feet is obtained for each 
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unit and for the whole station. The*total kilowatt 
hours divided by the total quantity shows the average 
economy for the 24-hour period. 

Maximum economy results, of course, when each unit 
is operated at its point of maximum efficiency, giving 
a maximum power output per cubic foot of water, 
but this ideal condition only exists at one-load demand 
in a one-unit plant, two loads in a two-unit plant, ete. 
The actual problem to besolvedis, therefore, the correct 
division of the total load demand between the various 
units in the plant so as to secure maximum economy. 

In plants containing the same size units of exactly 
the same design, it can readily be shown that the total 
load should be divided equally between all units in 
operation. Where the units are of different sizes and of 
different characteristics, the problem is a little more 
complicated. Fig. 29 will serve as an example of a 
plant containing two units, one of 44,000-kw. capacity 
with low-speed type runner and the other unit of 26,000- 
kw. capacity with a much higher speed type runner. 
It is not at all probable that two such runners would 
be used in the same plant, but this example is chosen to 
give curves of different appearance so that the readings 
may be readily differentiated. 

From the power-discharge curves C,; and C2, new 
curves are plotted of kilowatt per cubic foot per second 
B, and B,. Then, the first derivative of each power- 
discharge curve is drawn, this being expressed as 


AKw 
AQ 


increase in discharge. These curves A; and A,» are 
actually the tangents of the angles of slope of the power- 
discharge curves. If a series of horizontal lines is 
drawn on this diagram, the intersection of each line 
with the two derivative curves will give the correct 
division of discharge and load between the two units 
for best economy. 

For example, a horizontal line at 24 on the vertical 


and defined as the rate of gain in power to 


scale intersects A; at 1520 cu. ft. per sec., corresponding © 


to a load of 35,800 kw. and intersects A» at 1008 cu. ft. 
per sec., corresponding to a load of 23,200 kw. This 
gives the correct division of a total load of 59,000 kw. 
and a total flow of 2523 cu. ft. per sec. between the two 
units for best economy. 

The correct division of load between two or more 
units in a station may therefore be stated by the fol- 
lowing theorem: The load should be so divided between 
two or more units so as to obtain equal values of the first 
derivatives of the power discharge-curve of each unit. 

This truth may be more clearly understood by refer- 
ence to the insert curves shown in the upper right hand 


: gine AKW 
corner of Fig. 29. The derivative curves Rp for 


units 1 and 2 are reproduced plotted against the flow 
Q. The horizontal dash and dot line shows the correct 
division of load. Assume a change in division of Q 
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so that the discharge of unit 1 increases from Q, 
to Q,’ or AQ, and discharge of unit No. 2 decreases the 
same amount from Q; to Q.’ or AQ. It is evident that 
the shaded area under curve 1 between Q; and Q,’ is 


AQ 


kilowatts for unit No. 1. The area under curve 2 is 
the loss in kilowatts for unit 2 and it is self-evident that 
this loss is a greater numerical value than the gain, so 
that the net loss in power is shown by the difference 
between the two areas or AK W,— AK W,. From 
the characteristic shape of the derivative curves, this is 
true for all values of power or discharge chosen, and 
therefore proves the theorem stated above. 

From a series of horizontal lines drawn on this dia- 
gram, a table shown below is thus prepared for the 
operators convenience to show a correct division of load: 


equal to xX AQ=AKW,, or the gain in 


TABLE I 
Total Kw. Unit No. 1 Unit No. 2 
24,000 2,000 22,000 
29,200 7,200 22,000 
34.300 12,300 22,000 
39,400 17,400 22,000 
43,400 21,400 22,000 
49,900 27,700 22,200 
52,700 30,200 22,500 
55,400 32,700 22,700 
61,200 37,700 23,500 
66.600 42,100 24,500 
72,300 45.700 26,600 


It is rather interesting to note that for the curves 
assumed in this case, unit No. 2 must be operated at 
very nearly constant load, most of the load changes 
being taken on unit No. 1. This table is based on the 
assumption that both units must be in operation. 
For the lighter loads, better economy is obtained by 
running a single unit. Thus from a study of curves 
B, and B,, it is evident that the best results will obtain 
for the following method of operation: 

Loads zero to 14,500 kw. operate unit 1. 

Loads 14,500 to 25,700 kw. operate unit 2. 

Loads 25,700 kw. to 45,000 kw. operate unit 1- 


Discussion 


PAPERS ON HYDROELECTRIC POWER DEVELOPMENT 
(THURLOW AND Sirnit, BARFOoED, WuITE, RoGers) 
BrirMINGHAM, ALA., APRIL 7, 1924 


W.S.Lee: Mr.Barfoed’s paper,like any one touching on hydr- 
electrical practise and the whole series of operations on the West 
Coast, could be divided and make good subjects for forty papers. 

Iam going to take some exceptions to his arch dam in compari- 
son with the ones in Southern use. It is true this type has 
developed in California on account of the distance which mate- 
rials have to be hauled as dams of this design have less cement and 
material to be transported. In the South, I think, the gravity 
section is the proper one to use. 

It is not the practise in the South to use dams of this design, 
and the reason for it is heavy overflow of water. 

I would also take exception to the use of the core-wall in earth 
dams. A core-wall in an earth dam is of absolutely no use. 
It is not strong enough to hold anything and with a wet blanket 
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of earth on one side and a dry blanket of earth on the other it will 
move, crack, and leak, thereby, destroying its only value. 

P. M. Downing: Steam plants in the hydro-electrie system 
have for several recent years been in use on the Coast. The 
length of the transmission lines in the West is generally quite 
great, and there can be no question that the steam plant is quite 
essential as an economical factor in handling peak Joads. 

I don’t want the impression to get out that the people on 
the Coast have the feeling that multiple arch dams are suitable 
among all kinds of conditions. There are certain places where 
one or two-arch dams are much more economical than gravity 
dams. The kinds of dams used are dependent entirely on the 
conditions. Very few of the dams of the multiple-arch type are 
ever used where there is heavy run-off; there the gravity type of 
dam is certainly more desirable. We don’t have the heavy run- 
offs during the whole year; our maximum flows come along in 
May; generally, when the snow is melting. Occasionally in 
winter months, if there is a light snow and a warm rain on top 
of that snow, there will be quite heavy run-offs; but that is the 
exception rather than the rule. We do not have the severe 
conditions to meet there that you have to meet in the streams 
in the South. So that I say the dams that are selected depend 
upon the conditions. 

Geo. A. Orrok: Iam very glad to hear Mr. Downing bring 
out the fact that where you have a long distance high-tension 
transmission line it is good practise to run the line at the maxi- 
mum load all the time. 

I have listened to Mr. White and the other gentlemen talk 
about the pitting. Mr. White pays particular attention to the 
wearing away of the runner—he ealls it pitting; I call it cavi- 
tation, but it amounts to the same thing. Cavitation has been 
one of the most difficult troubles to overcome. I have been told 
quite frequently that the European manufacturers have learned 
how to overcome cavitation and that they had no more cavita- 
tion. I had oceasion last summer to visit Italy and Switzer- 
land, and I was greatly concerned to find ia a corner of almost 
every plant three or four old runners with very marked cavita- 
tion. In one plant I found five runners that had been replaced. 
The old runners had been welded. 

It is my own opinioa that until a aew cunner design has been 
made and tried out in actual service, no one can guarantee that it 
will not cavitate. In a conversation with Mr. White this morn- 
ing, he brought out the fact that this might be a chemical action, 
and that the theory of cavitation which was brought out in con- 
nection with the marine propeller is the proper theory. In 
hydraulic runners it usually is some slight error as malformation 
or misapplication of the curve of the vane. A vacuum is formed 
in the wake of the vane where the occluded oxygen of the water 
may collect. I recollect three runners made from the same set 
of cores where this cavitation did not occur in the same place. 
Of the three runners made from one core and put in three separate 
settings in the same hydro station, one cavitated on the back of 
the vanes exactly in the center, the second one on the inside of 
the outside rim, and the third one ecavitated near the hub. 
There have been two other runners made since then from the 


same box which I understand show signs of cavitation but not: 


in the same place. 

When the curve of the vane is changed to meet the condition, 
the cavitation will cease, and after that you can make any num- 
ber of runners from that same core and there will be no more 
trouble. 

In making some heat transfer tests, I had occasion to work up 
a method for testing the amount of the occluded oxygen in water. 
In this case the water was salt. This method has been adopted 
as a standard method and I believe it makes a lot of difference 
whether the water that is flowing through the wheel contains 
more or less occluded air. In a test on a centrifugal pump 
several years ago, we got an efficiency of eighty-nine per cent, 
until we noted a lot of air bubbles in the water and found we had 
a perfect plant for mixing air with water. The water weighed 
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nearer fifty pounds per cubic foot than sixty-two and a half. 
That would make some difference in the cavitation as well as 
efficiency. 

P. M. Downing: On many of the plants operating in the 
West, where we use impulse wheels, we have an action very 
similar to the cavitation that takes place in the reaction turbines, 
generally within the buckets on both sides of the splitter. The 
action there is very similar to the cavitation that takes place in 
the reaction runner. I would like to ask if there is any close 
celationship between the causes of pitting in these two different 
types of wheels? 

W. S. Lee: What Mr. White and Mr. Orrok have been 
discussing takes place on the opposite side of the runner. We 
have in operation today wheels that have been in operation 
eighteen years, on which the pitting occurs on the under side 
of the runner. If it does not cut through, we bore a small 
hole of 14 in. in size; this often stops the pitting. 

Geo. A.Orrok: DolI understand Mr. Downing to say thatthe 
cavitation spots are rough just as though the iron had been dis- 
solved out leaving the graphite of the cast iron showing? 

F. M. Nash: I have had to contend with the question of this 
eating-in or erosion in both impulse and reaction turbines and 
have found it about as bad in one as in the other. The impulse 
turbines using a 3 in. nozzle under 1800-ft. head had to have both 
needle tip and nozzle tip renewed two or three times a year. 
With the reaction turbines, we had considerable pitting on the 
-back side and near the outer edge of each runner vane, just as 
Mr. White says, but the worst wear occurred on the clearance 
rings of a 500-hp. horizontal double-runner reaction turbine 
under 340-ft. head. This ring was of cast iron and the erosion 
destroyed the clearance-ring metal for a depth of 1 in. and more 
in.a radial direction. This caused a very ragged and deeply 
pitted condition that had to be repaired. Repairs were made by 
dismantling the turbine, cutting back the clearance ring with 
torch and chisel for a radial depth of 1 in. or more and then weld- 
ing in by use of torch a ring made up of 114-in. x 2-in. iron to 
give it something near the original setting. This work was all 
done in the field and no attempt was made to true it in a lathe. 
The repairs proved to be fairly satisfactory. 

All the pitting was considered to be due to chemical action of 
the particles of air on the iron under a slight vacuum, and not 
due to the wear of either water or sand and silt. Furthermore, 
all the pitting of this kind that I have had occasion to observe 
has always occurred in water wheels or turbines under a relatively 
high head. Under heads of from 20 to 40 ft. even though the 
water is heavy with silt the year around, I have never known 
this pitting to occur. 

W. F. Dawson: One would be rash, after noting the serious 
troubles still experienced with cavitation to claim an immediate 
remedy, but I am strongly of the opinion that marked improve- 
ment could be secured if these parts could be chilled-cast, or 
at any rate, chilled about those surfaces where electrolysis, 
due to cavitation, is expected. Many of these runners are cast 
in manganese “‘bronze’’ or more properly manganese brass, 
which contains approximately 45 per cent of zine. Zine has 
a strong tendency to segregate, particularly when poured in 
ordinary sand moulds, but if the moulds are lined with chills 
of thicknesses, say equal to one or two times the thickness of the 
casting, the segregation is prevented and a clean casting of uni- 
form grain structure is thereby obtained. Chilled castings not 
only prevent the segregation of the zine and other materials in 
the alloy, but also makes a stronger and tougher easting. The 
elastic limit is frequently raised 30 per cent and I have seen cases 
where the elongation was increased from 2 to 3 per cent to 10- 
15 per cent. 

While I have not had actual experience with chilled iron cast- 
ings, I believe that this material can also be chilled to advantage, 
but in that case the material would have to be carefully annealed 
after casting. 

It is fairly well known, but should be continuously emphasized, 
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that corrosion occurs due to electro-chemical action between 
elements separated from each other in the electro-chemical series 
whenever an electrolyte is present. If the chilled casting or 
any substitute process maintains a perfect chemical combination 
of the elements, the tendency to corrode is greatly reduced as 
compared with those castings in which the elements are 
segregated. 

Geo. A. Orrok: I have never had the opportunity of seeing 
an impulse turbine bucket that was cavitated. If you take cast 
iron and put it under a magnifying glass, you can pick out the 
cast-iron crystals; the carbon standing up by itself, and you can 
take your knife and pick the graphite out of the cast iron. In 
east steel you get that same thing, but certainly the harder 
erystals of the cast steel stand better while the softer ones are 
dissolved out by oxygen. 

I would like to say one thing with regard to this chilled iron. 
I have seen chilled iron buckets which cavitated in the same 
way. Idon’t know what has been done with manganese bronze, 
but steel plate buckets cavitate in the same way when the curves 
are not right. 
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is available, the thrust bearing in the first unit has been running 
to date without connection to it. This is possible because of 
the high efficiency of the water cooling coil. The inevitable 
agitation of the oil by the thrust-bearing runner, below the top 
baffle, is utilized to secure this result. 

The virtual elimination of loss of oil results from the use of 
the air-seal ring in conjunction with the baffle plates around the 
eoil. This ring, which is shown in the illustration, keeps air 
out of the oil bath and films, thus increasing the bearing’s factor 
of safety. The free surface of the oil is protected from all 
disturbances. Consequently evaporation losses and oxidation 
of the oil are reduced to a minimum. Their formation being 
prevented, oil spray and oily mist are kept out of the electrical 
windings. 

With this unit operating normally, an inspection of the 
bath through the windows provided shows that the oil is clear and 
solid, holding no air in suspension; also that in spite of the 
high rim speed at which the bearing operates, the free oil sur- 
face is to all appearances as smooth and free from bubbles as 
during a prolonged shut-down. 


ELL, 
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Arthur B. Lakey (by letter): ‘The author has mentioned that 
the entire rotating weight of his generator, exceeding 700,000 
_ Ib., was carried by the Kingsbury thrust bearing. This figure, 
* however, is far short of the total thrust load. When hydraulic 


included, the load on each thrust bearing reaches a tota’ 


Fic. 30—Turusr Bearing ror 70,000-H. Pp. 
Each of the three 70,000-h. p. Units of the Niagara Falls Power Co. uses a 69-in. Kingsbury bearing, illustrated - 
above, which carries 1,250,000 Ib. load at 107 rev. per min. ‘ 


load and revolving weights of generator and turbine are all 
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The type of bearing equipment described 
coils and air seals included, is virt 
important medium-speed and high 
most of these installations no 
thrust bearings 
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operating at Niagara under the previously unheard of load of 
1,250,000 lb. has strengthened the conviction that thrust bear- 
ings are no longer a limiting factor in hydroelectric design. 
In fact, a generator has already been projected in which the 
estimated thrust load is to be 1,600,000 lb. When constructed 
this giant bearing will not represent any greater relative step in 
advance than the Niagara bearing which has already proved it- 
self in service. 


F.H. Rogers: The various points raised by Mr. Mitchell 
and others are of considerable interest, as they bring out a method 
of operation in a hydroelectric station which the writer believes 
has been in more or less general use, but which unquestionably is 
in error. That is, in most stations where three or four units are 
installed, it seems to be the general impression that the most 
economical method of operating these units is to run as many 
of the units as possible at their points of best efficiency and to 
take up the balance of the load by running one or two units at a 
considerably reduced load. 


Without studying this matter carefully, it might appear that 
this method of operation would be the best as most of the units 
in the station would be running at their maximum efficiency. 
However, the fallacy of this is very fully proven and is shown 
clearly diagrammatically in Fig. 29. The point at issue is that 
although the majority of units which are run at their best ef- 
ficiency are certainly developing power in the most economical 
method, the remaining unit or two, as the case may be, which 
are running at part load, are running so inefficiently that this 
loss more than balances the gain in the units operated at their 
best efficiency, and that the most economical results, taking the 
plant as a whole, follow when all units are run at the same value 
of the differential curves showing the rate of gain in power to 
inerease in discharge. 

It might be pointed out that the particular examples shown in 
the paper in Fig. 29 are for units operating under the same head, 
although these units are of different characteristics and of differ- 
ent size. The general theorem, however, applies to units opera- 
ting under different heads and in different stations, provided 
that we are interested in the maximum total output of all the 
plants in kilowatts for a given total quantity of water discharged 
through all of the plants. 


It might further be pointed out with interest that the curves 
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shown in Fig. 29 are plotted for a constant effective head on the 
turbine for all flows. In reality, however, in any given station, 
the effective head on the turbine decreases as the load is increased 
due to the greater friction loss through the intakes and penstock. 
If this point were taken care of in plotting the curves in Fig. 29, 
the power output Curves C; and C2 would bend down more 
rapidly as the quantity increased and this, of course, would have 
the effect of bending down the differential Curves A; and A» more 
rapidly as the quantity increased. These differential curves 
show very clearly the inadvisability from an efficiency viewpoint, 
of running any hydraulic turbine appreciably beyond its best 
efficiency point, for it can be seen from the differential curves 
that the gain in power which is equal to the area under the 
differential curves, rapidly decreases as the load is inereased 
beyond the best efficiency point. In most plants, therefore, 
when water economy is of importance, it is now considered 
advisable after making an efficiency test on the unit, to block 
the turbine gates definitely at a point slightly beyond the maxi- 
mum efficiency, so as to prevent the operators running the 
machines beyond this point where the economy is falling off 
at so rapid a rate. 

S. Barfoed: Construction of hydroelectric undertakings is 
very much influenced by natural conditions. Therefore, struc- 
tures selected for one location will seldom fit in another. One 
cannot favor certain types. But it is an engineer’s duty to be 
fully informed about economical methods and structures,: so 
that he can give the public the benefit of saved capital in the use 
of them. It is obvious that no structure should be chosen for a 
site where it does not fit or where suitable materials can only be 
had at great cost. 

On southern streams, of which Mr. Lee speaks, no doubt he is 
right to choose the gravity type. A multiple-arch dam isnotan 
overflow dam, but a single-areh dam properly designed is. 
Apparently the canyons of southern streams are not of the shape 
which will at all permit consideration of the single-arch dam. 
In the west many streams flow in canyons of ideal shape for 
such dams. A saving in capital expenditure results and the 
structure has at the same time a much higher factor of safety 
than a gravity dam. 

Earth dams are by no means standardized. With previous 
foundations of great depth, the corewall is a successful item in 
their construction. 
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BY Wut. LOUNG 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Engineering Department, Duquense Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Review of the Subject.—The development, within recent years 
of high-voltage rectifying tubes has made possible the construction of 
an apparatus which may be used to produce very high-voltage surges 
of steep wave front, believed to be comparable in potential and capacity 
to surges caused by lightning discharges taking place near trans- 
mission lines. With such an apparatus it has become possible to 
conduct tests on lightning arresters which show clearly the kind of 
performance these arresters are giving in service. 

The Duquesne Light Company has had on its system a great num- 
ber of lightning arresters of the horn gap and series resistance type. 
The number of failures on installations these arresters were intended 
to protect and the nwmber of failures on the arresters themselves have 
led the engineers of this company to go rather deeply into the light- 
ning-arrester question and into the problem of learning, before an 


HIS paper is a report of a series of tests on 22-kv. 
T and 4-kv. lightning arresters to determine the 
relative value of the different types for protection 
of a power system. 
The tests were designed to bring out the following 
characteristics: 
(a) Relative time required to start discharge 
through gap and arrester. 
(b) Relative discharge capacities. 
(ec) Relative ability to break dynamic current 


following discharge. 
(d) Ability to handle repeated discharges. 


Fig. 1—Vinw or Txrst Fietp sHowine 22-Ky. ARRESTER 
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The first and second groups of tests were made to 
determine the relative time to discharge and the dis- 
charge capacity of the arresters. Fig. 2 shows a dia- 
gram of the connections used in this test. A trans- 
former was used to charge a set of condensers of 0.2 
pf. capacity, kenetrons being used to rectify the cur- 
rent. Each lightning arrester in turn was then con- 
nected in the test circuit, as shown in the sketch. A 
resistance shunted by a sphere gap was placed in series 
with the arrester to measure the discharge currents. 


arrester ts installed, just what degree of protection it is likely to 
afford. 

To get the information desired it was found necessary to make a 
series of tests on the various arresters now in the market. In making 
these tests arbitrary requirements were set up as being necessary in an 
arrester for satisfactory operation on this system. These require- 
ments were as follows: 

1—High speed of discharge 

2—Ability to break down dynamic current 

38—A bility to operate repeatedly 
The protective value of arresters meeting these requirements was felt 
to be proportional to the discharge capacities of the arresters. 

This paper sets forth the results of the tests made on 22-kv. and 
4-kv. lightning arresters. 


One sphere gap was so placed as to measure the voltage 
of the surge and another placed across the arrester 
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itself. In the first group of tests this latter gap re- 
placed the insulator shown in the diagram and was used 
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to measure voltage across the arrester. The breaker 
in the circuit from the power transformer was left 
open. Within this group a separate set of tests was 
made to determine the effect of resistance in series with 
the arrester. With the same set up as before, the re- 
sistance on several arresters was varied and the voltage 
across the arrester measured, the surge voltage being 
made the same, as nearly as possible, on each test. It 
was found that the voltage across the arrester increased 
with increase of series resistance. 


The results of these tests are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
DISCHARGE CAPACITY OF 22-KV. ARRESTERS 
Ar- Re- Re- | Ar- 
Arr Surge | rester | sistor | sistor | Surge | rester 
No. Ky. Ky. Ky. | Ohms | Amps./Resist. Remarks 
100 64.5} 89.5| 270 332.0} 81.8 
1 100 71.0} 69.0 90 767.0} 43.9 
150 76.0 |150.0| 270 555.0} 69.6 
150 92.0 |107.0 90 {1190.0} 46.0 
100- |100.5| 12.0| 270 44.5|)1189.0 
2 100 99.5 6.5 90 72.2) 718.0 
150-7210. 5) (56-50 270 210.0} 300.0 
150 |117.0| 40.0 90 445.0} 156.0 
| 
100 106.5} 46.5] 270 172.0 
3 100" | 14755 | 3455 90 | 383.0 
150 |156.0| 73.5] 270 272.0 
150 |177.0| 41.5 90 | 461.0 
100 99.0} 24.0} 270 89.0}1111.0 
4 100 |106.5| 18.5 90 | 205.0} 520.0 
150 |152.0|147.5| 270 545.0 Bushing flashed 
150 |168.0/140.0 90 |1550.0 Bushing flashed 
100 |105.5|;101.5| 270 | 376.0] 284.0 
5 100 |109.0| 92.0 90 | 800.0} 136.0 
150 |131.0)157.0| 270 | 580.0} 226.0 
150 | 140.0 /135.5 90 |1500.0| 93.0 
100 91.0) 20.5) 270 76.0|1200.0 
6 100 99.0 9.0 90 100.0} 990.0 
150: $127.0) 39.0) 270 144.5) 879.0 
150 | 147.5} 19.5 90 216.0} 682.0 
160° }\112.-0)) 1020), ~90 i 2in. gap 
7 1|\<100 4106.5) 2320) )2270 85.0 
| 150 |169.0]121.0| 90 | 134.4 
150 |164.0| 37.0}; 270 137.0 
|} 100 {116.0} 13.5 90 | 150.0} 771.0 2in. gap 
8 100 |109.0) 28.0] 270 103 .7/1050.0 
150 |164.5)| 22.5 90 250.0} 656.0 
150 |150.5| 41.0! 270 152.0} 990.0 


In the second series of tests the pin type insulator 
shown in Fig. 2 was used in place of the gap across the 
arrester, in order to demonstrate directly the degree of 
protection secured. The insulator was a 22-kv. pin 
type, having a dry flash-over value of about 80,000 
volts. Before starting these tests, the surge generator 
was used to impress high-voltage impulses on the insu- 
lator. The insulator flashed-over each time, showing 
that the voltage was high enough for the test proposed. 
Each lightning arrester in turn was then connected in 
parallel with the insulator and the impulses set up as 
before. A flash-over of the insulator or a flash on the 
arrester, other than across the gap, was considered a 
failure of the arrester. 
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Another set of tests was conducted within this group, 
also, to determine the effect upon arrester performance 
of series resistance in the circuit, used to take the place 
of the surge impedance of the line. In some of the tests 
on each arrester the surge impedance of the circuit was 
224 ohms while in the other tests it was zero. The 
latter condition was found to be considerably more 
severe than the former and was thought to be worse than 
would be met at any time in actual service. 


The results of this test were as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II ‘ 
PROTECTIVE VALUE OF 22 KV. LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Series Insulator 
Arrester Resist- |Flashovers 
Number ance Per Cent Remarks 
1 224 0 
0 0 
2 224 0 
0 0 
3 224 0 
0 50 
4 224 0 Bushing of arrester flashed over 
0 10) Bushing of arrester flashed over 

5 224 0 
0 0 

6 224 (0) Resistance rods partially flashed over. 
) 100 

7 | 224 25 Resistance rods on arrester flashed over. 

0 100 Change in series resistance made no 

difference. Change in gap reduced 

number of flashovers. 

8 . 224 50 Careful arrangement of resistors was 
necessary to prevent flashing at 
resistor. 

0 0 Flashed over insulator on arrester or 
over arrester resistances. 


Fig. 3—ImpuLtse GENERATOR USED IN FIELD TO MAKE DYNAMIC 
TEstTs 


The third group of tests was made to determine the 
capacity of the lightning arrester to interrupt dynamic 
current after a static surge had caused an arc across the 
gap of the arrester when connected to a power line. To 
make these tests the surge generator was connected to 
the power line, giving the same effect as closing the 
breaker in the power circuit as shown in Fig. 2. The 
connections on the power circuit were as shown in Fig. 
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4, the 15-ohm resistor in the neutral being in series on 
the initial test on each arrester. This precaution was 
taken to limit the short-circuit current in case of 
failure of the arrester. Each arrester that withstood 


To 66 Kv. Bus To 66 Kv. Bus 


2 = 12500 KV-A 
Trans. Banks 
66000/22000 Volts 


Neutral 
Resistor 
15 Ohms 


Circuit 
Breaker 


Cirouit 
Breaker 


Circuit 
Breaker 


Choke Coils 


Trans. Bank 
22000/4000 Vv. 


kd 
Lightning 
Arrester 


Fic. 4—D1aGRaAM OF CONNECTIONS AT SUBSTATION WHERE 
Dynamic TESTS WERE MADE 


this test satisfactorily was then tested with the resistor 
short-circuited to eliminate any effect the resistor might 
have. 

The results of these tests were as shown in Table 
fe 


TABLE III 
DYNAMIC TESTS—22-KV. ARRESTERS 


Number] External 
Arrester of Resist- Surge 
Number | Tests ance Voltage Remarks 
1 3 150hms/40 kv. | Cleared 
3 0 47.5 ky. | Cleared 
2 3 15 ohms | 47.5 ky. | Cleared 
3 0 47.5kv. | Cleared 
3 3 15 ohms | 47.5 kv. | Cleared 
3 0 47.5 kv. | Cleared 
4 3 15 ohms | 47.5 kv. | Cleared 
0 47.5 kv. | Cleared 
5 1 15 ohms | 47.5 kv. | Cleared.’ Fuse blown. 
2 15 ohms | 47.5kv.| Failed to clear. Circuit was 
opened by breaker. 
6 3 15 ohms | 47.5 kv. | Cleared 
5 0 47.5 kv. | Cleared 
i 1 15 ohms | 47.5kvy. | Cleared circuit when rexistance 
rods were blown from tubes. 
1 15 ohms | 47.5 kv. | Failed to clear. Circuit opened 
by breaker. 
8 2 15 ohms Failed to clear circuit. 
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The following is a very brief description of the 
arresters tested. 

1—Hlectrolytic or aluminum cell, 91 trays, labora- 
tory sphere gap. 

2—Carbon disc pile, 4 columns of discs, sphere gap. 

3—Oxide film; 96 cells; sphere gap. 

4—Series water resistance; sphere gap and horn gap. 

5—Multiple horn gap with shunt resistance. Fuse 
ahead of arrester. 

6—Multiple gap; series resistance. 
device to increase gap. 

7—Horn gap with series resistance, carborundum 
covered rod to extend are. 

8—Horn gap with series resistance. 


Circuit-breaking 


RESULTS 


Arrester No. 1—showed highest speed and _ highest 
discharge capacity, protected insulator and stopped flow 
of dynamic current. 

Arrester No. 2—showed second highest speed and 
third highest discharge capacity of valve-type arresters. 
Protected insulator and stopped flow of dynamic 
current. 

Arrester No. 3—showed second highest discharge 
capacity and third highest speed of valve-type arresters. 
Stopped dynamic current and protected insulator each 
time when surge impedance was in circuit but only 50 
per cent of time when there was no surge impedance in 
circuit. 

Arrester No. 4—showed slow speed of discharge and 
intermediate discharge capacity on surges at 100-kv. 
potential. Interrupted dynamic current. Bushing of 
arrester flashed over on 150-kv. surges, emphasizing 
lack of speed in discharging. 

Arrester No. 5—showed high discharge capacity 
and protected insulator perfectly but would not inter- 
rupt dynamic current without blowing fuse, thus making 
it inoperative for further surges. The discharge cur- 
rent went across gaps to ground in the static tests. 
In the dynamic tests this resulted in short-circuit. 

Arrester No. 6—showed intermediate discharge capac- 
ity and interrupted dynamic current. Some of the 
series resistors were wholly or partly flashed over on 
each test with surge impedance. The insulator was, 
however, perfectly protected when there was surge 
impedance in the circuit, but flashed over each time 
when the surge impedance was removed. 

Arrester No. 7—showed low discharge capacity, failed 
to protect insulator and would not interrupt dynamic 
current. 

Arrester No. 8—showed low ¢ discharge capacity, 
protected insulator part of time but would not interrupt 
dynamic current. 

CONCLUSIONS—22-Ky. ARRESTERS 
Among the requirements to make an arrester satis- 
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factory for service, the three following are of major 
importance. 

First, it must operate before the surge voltage im- 
pressed on the system can cause a flash over or break- 
down of the insulation the arrester is intended to protect. 


Second, it must interrupt the dynamic current which 
will have a tendency to flow through the are across 
the arrester gap. 

Third, it must be in condition for repeated opera- 
tions. 

If a lightning arrester meets these three requirements, 
then its value as a protective device will be directly 
proportional to its discharge capacity. Therefore, 
using the maximum discharge capacity needed at 100 
per cent, the percentage of protection afforded by any 
arrester may be determined. Thus, since the surge cur- 
rent is equal to the surge voltage, divided by the surge 
impedance, there is only one unknown in the equation 


E 


Te ee a 
surge impedance 


This unknown is the voltage. 

Knowing the surge impedance, we may assume 
several values of voltage generally agreed to be 
reasonable. For example, let us assume the voltage 
to be 150-kv. Aseries of tests was made on the arrest- 
ers at this voltage with a surge impedance of 270 
ohms. 

This value of impedance is low but was so chosen to 
place rather severe duty on the arresters. The point 
at which it would be desirable to have the arresters 
discharge may be taken as 35 kv. maximum. Then the 
surge will have to be reduced by the arrester from 150 
kv. to 35 ky. or 115 kv. Under these conditions the 
surge current will be 


FE 115,000 


Anam le f'' 


= 426 amperes. 


However, as voltage reflection takes place at an 
open end, current reflection similarly takes place at 
a short-circuit and, since the discharge of an arrester 
results in a short-circuit on the line, the current to be 
discharged by the lightning arrester is twice that shown 
in the calculation, or 852 amperes. Therefore, a 
lightning arrester with a discharge capacity of 852 
amperes at 150 kv. would be a 100 per cent arrester. 

Referring to Table I, we may see that the discharge 
capacity of the electrolytic or aluminum cell lightning 
arrester at 150 kv. is 555 amperes. As these tests were 
single-phase in nature, this arrester may be considered 
to afford 65.2 per cent protection on single-phase 
surges. Using this method of calculation and the 
values of surge current shown in Table I, we find that 
as to discharge capacity, the lightning arresters tested 
rank as follows for single-phase surges of 150 kv. and 
surge impedances of 90 ohms and 270 ohms. 
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Discharge Capacity—22-Kyv. Arresters 
150-kv. Surge—High Frequeney 


Z = 90 ohms Z = 270 ohms 


1—65.2 per cent 
2—24.7 per cent 
3—31.9 per cent 
6—17.0 per cent 


1—46.5 per cent 
2—17.4 per cent 
3—18.1 per cent 
6— 8.5 per cent 


However, as lightning surges may be considered as 
occurring simultaneously on all three-phase wires, the 
true value of an arrester is determined by its operation 
under such conditions. Arresters No. 1 and No. 3 
use a single ground leg for all three-phase legs, while 
Arrester No. 2 uses a ground leg for each phase leg and 
the resistance-type arresters have each leg connected 
directly to ground. Therefore, the discharge capacities 
of Arresters No. 1 and No. 3 on three-phase surges as 
compared to the other arresters is 50 per cent of the 
discharge capacity indicated by the tests. So far as 
can be seen by the writer, there are no engineering 
difficulties in the way of connecting Arrester No. 3 
in the same way as Arrester No. 2. If this connection 
were applied to Arrester No. 3 the table above, written 
for three-phase surges, would be as follows: 


Discharge Capacity—22-Kv. Arresters 
150-ky. Surge—High Frequency 


Z = 90 ohms Z = 270 ohms 


1— 32.6 per cent 
2—24.7 per cent 
3—32.0 per cent 
6—17.0 per cent 


1—23 ..3 per cent 
2—17.4 per cent 
3—18.0- per cent 
6— 8.5 per cent 


Three-phase tests could not be made with the equip- 
ment available, so that these figures could not be 
verified. 

As a result of these tests, conclusions on the different 
types of arresters as protective devices have been drawn 
as follows: 

Of the lightning arresters tested, Arrester No. 1 is 
the most satisfactory for removing surges from lines 
and equipment. It has a very high speed of discharge 
and a heavy discharge capacity. 

Arresters No. 2 and No. 3 are of about equal value as 
protective devices, No. 2 having a greater speed of 
discharge and No. 3 having the heavier discharge 
capacity, provided the same connections are used on 
both arresters. Neither of these arresters affords 
the same quality of protection as No. 1. 

Arrester No. 6 was the only other one to meet the 
requirements originally set up. This lightning arrester 
has a comparatively low discharge capacity with low 
values of surge impedance and its inability to protect 
the insulator in some cases was probably due to this 
characteristic. 

Of the other arresters tested, each failed in some 
respect to meet the requirements set forth. Arrester 
No. 4 has a low speed of discharge which allows flash- 
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overs to occur at a weak point in the insulation. This 
arrester has a fair discharge capacity and would perhaps 
be satisfactory on surges of sloping wave front. The 
cause of the slowness of the arrester discharge is thought 
to be the series resistance. Arrester No. 5 shows very 
desirable discharge characteristics but cannot be 
satisfactory so long as the fuse operates to clear the 
dynamic current, leaving the arrester inoperative on 
further surges. Arresters No. 7 and No. 8 are felt to 
be unsatisfactory because of their failure to protect 
the insulation and to clear dynamic current. 


TESTS ON 4-Kv. LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


The tests on the 4-kv. lightning arresters were 
similar to those made on the 22-kv. arresters, except that 
the second group of tests—showing protection to an 


TABLE IV 
DISCHARGE CAPACITY OF 4-KV. ARRESTERS 
Surge , Arrester | Resistor | Resistor Surge )Arrester 
Arrester Kv. Ky. Ky. Ohms Amperes Ohms 
1 40 18.0 25.1 10.3 1460 9.2 
60 18.0 2EL 10.3 2620 5.1 
2 40 13.3 12.1 11.2 1080 12.3 
60 15.6 18.0 11,0 1637 9.5 
3 40 20.1 9.6 #12 856 
60 S707 16.8 10.9 1540 
4 40 30.7 To se 625 49.0 
60 384.3 10.8 10.8 1000 34.3 
5 40 32.2 4.6 11.2 411 78.3 
60 45.6 9.3 10.9 853 53\/5 
6 40 Pat hee) 19.0 Bh ae 1680 
60 30.5 29.2 2 We ee. 2630 
Zz 40 25.6 9.6 11.2 856 29.8 
60 34.9 20.3 10.9 1862 18.7 
8 40 21.6 8.6 1P2 766 28.2 
60 28.3 14.5 10.9 1330 21.3 
TABLE V 
DYNAMIC TESTS—4-KV. ARRESTERS 
Number | External 
Arrester of Series Surge 
Number Tests Resist. Voltage Results 
1 3 15 ohms Cleared 
3 0 Cleared 
2 3 15 ohms Cleared 
3 0 Cleared 
3 3 15 ohms Cleared 
6 0 Cleared 
4 3 15 ohms Cleared 
3 (0) Cleared 
5 Dynamic tests not completed 
6 1 15 ohms Failed to clear circuit. 
Arc held between horns 
until breaker operated to 
clear circuit. 
q 1 15 ohms Failed to clear circuit. 
Are held between horns 
until breaker operated to 


clear circuit. 
ee Ee et eet ee 
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insulator—was omitted. The results of the discharge 
capacity tests were as shown in Table IV and the results 
of the dynamic interrupting capacity tests were as 
shown in Table V. 
Description of Arresters. 
arresters tested follows. 
1—Carbon disk pile, single column of disks, en- 
closed gap. 
2—Multiple gap, two shunting resistance rods. 
3—Oxide film, twenty cells to ground, sphere gap. 


A brief description of the 


Fig. 5—FatLtuRE UNDER Dynamic Txst or Horn-Gap 
ARRESTER WITH SERIES RESISTANCE 


4—Multiple gap, series resistance. Whole arrester 
encased in porcelain. 

5—Series water resistance, sphere gap. 

6—Porcelain bushing over iron pipe. 
between line and ground, no series resistance. 

7—Multiple gap, series resistance, circuit breaking 
device to increase gap. 

8—Miultiple gap and series resistance rod encased in 
porcelain. 


Horn gap 


RESULTS 


The results obtained from the tests on the 4-ky. 
lightning arresters were as follows: 

Arrester No. 1—showed ‘rapid speed and high dis- 
charge capacity. This arrester interrupted dynamic 
current very satisfactorily. 

Arrester No. 2—showed high speed of discharge 
intermediate discharge rate and interrupted dynamic 
current saitsfactorily. 

Arrester No. 3—showed intermediate speed of dis- 
charge, a fair capacity of discharge and interrupted 
dynamic current satisfactorily. 

Arrester No. 4—showed low speed and discharge 
capacity but interrupted dynamic current satisfactorily. 

Arrester No. 5—showed low speed and discharge 
rate. The dynamic tests on this arrester were not 
completed. 

Arrester No. 6—showed high discharge rate but was 
incapable of interrupting dynamic current. 
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Arrester No. 7—showed intermediate discharge capac- 
ity but was incapable of interrupting dynamic current. 

Arrester No. 8—showed intermediate speed and 
capacity of discharge. The dynamic tests were not 
completed on this arrester. 


CONCLUSIONS—4-Ky. ARRESTERS 


Ordinarily on 2200-volt and 4000-volt service light- 
ning arresters are spaced rather closely and the lines 
are placed beneath the higher voltage lines on the poles. 
Both of these conditions tend to make a very high dis- 
charge capacity in the lightning arrester less essential 
on low-voltage circuits than on high-voltage circuits. 
The magnitude of the line voltage itself makes it 
possible to use series resistance in the arrester low 
enough to give fair discharge capacity and yet high 
enough to interrupt the dynamic current tending to 
follow the static discharge across the gap of the arrester 
when flash-over occurs. In other words, the lightning 
protection problem becomes much less difficult of 
solution on low-voltage circuits than is the problem on 
higher-voltage circuits. 

In making the tests on all of the arresters, it was 
felt that the most accurate results were secured when 
the resistance in the arrester was of approximately the 
same value as that of the arrester resistance. However, 
it was also found that the arresters which operated satis- 
factorily with low-circuit resistance retained about the 
same ranking as to discharge capacity under such con- 
ditions as when tested with the higher values of circuit 
resistance. In view of these facts, only one set of 
discharge-capacity tests was made on the 4-kv. lightning 
arresters. These tests were made at surge potentials 
of 40 kv. and 60 kv. No tests were made on the electro- 
lytic or aluminum cell arrester because its principle of 
operation was found to be satisfactory on the 22-kv. 
lightning arrester tests and it was felt to be the best 
surge protective device available in the 4-kv. field. 

The dynamic test on the 4-kv. arresters showed 
very successful operation on most of the types tested. 
Numerous operations of the arresters were performed 
very successfully and the manner in which the surge was 
cleared indicated that satisfactory results would prob- 
ably be obtained in service with any of the types that 
withstood the test. 


Discussion 


E. E. F. Creighton: It seems to me that Mr. Young’s tests 
are in the direction to satisfy the users of lightning arresters. 
The users have felt for some years the need of tests, aside from 
those of the manufacturers, developers, and designers of lightning 
arresters. It is important to recognize the limitations of the 
tests as carried on outside of a thoroughly equipped laboratory. 
On one hand, there is the possibility of separating the sheep from 
the goats. There are on the market types of lightning arresters 
which are really not dischargers at all and have no particular 
value. The operator should be able with his tests to separate 
arresters of good discharge rate from those that have practi- 
cally no discharge rate. 

On the other hand, I hold out no hope at the present time that 
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the operators will so refine their methods of tests as to distin- 
guish between types of lightning arresters all of which have a 
reasonable discharge rate. It is not yet possible, by any method 
we know, to distinguish fine differences between lightning ar- 
resters. There are no casual tests of a few days’ duration that I 
would accept to take the place of a year of tests involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of discharges underas many varied conditions 
as we can devise. May I repeat that these statements have 
nothing to do with the work that Mr. Young has done, because 
the value of his tests is to show whether an arrester has a sufficient 
discharge rate to take off lightning or not. ’ 

K. B. McEachron: For many years the large manufacturing 
companies have been making tests on lightning arresters of vari- 
ous types in order to ascertain as nearly as possible how the 
different arresters compare in characteristics. To do this, use 
has been made of the discharge of condensers through the arrest- 
ers under test.. Different values of capacity and voltage have 
been used by the different investigators to represent as well as 
may be, the duty an arrester would be expected to perform in 
service. Although no agreement has been reached among the 
several investigators as to the proper values of the constants to 
be used, all appear to be agreed that the use of a discharge of 
this general type is proper for the determination of the instan- 
taneous voltage across an arrester. Such a test determines only 
the peak value of the discharge and does not give any information 
as to how long such peak voltages continue. Very often lower 
voltages longer applied will cause more damage than higher peak 
voltages of much shorter duration. Peak voltages as measured 
by sphere gaps tell only a part of the story, and thus compari- 
sons based on such tests only partially determine the relative 
protective values. Of course, the value of the instantaneous 
voltage with any particular arrester tested will depend not only 
on, the arrester but on the constants of the circuits used. This 
is true because in general the wave fronts developed by different 
impulse generators will differ, and as a result the same arrester 
will discharge at different voltages depending on the speed of 
operation of the arrester. 

With a certain wave front, tests made on different arresters 
as reported in this paper by Mr. Young are comparable, although 
it should be remembered that changes in wave front will affect 
different arresters differently. 

To be of greatest value the report of a test of this character 
should give more details than given, concerning the conduct 
of the test, and the exact nature of the apparatus used when 
tested. Such data will aid in making ge with other 
tests made elsewhere. 


Since much of the value of the arrester is based on-the in- 
stantaneous voltage across the arrester when small currents are 
flowing, and on its ability to discharge large currents without 
excessive rise in voltage, the measurements given by Mr. Young in 
Table I are important. 


With every arrester tested, except the electrolytic, the voltage 
across the arrester was found to be nearly equal and in some 
cases more than the applied voltage. In addition, voltages 
are also observed across the series resistance which in some 
instances are also equal to the applied voltage. This is a con- 
dition which does not tend to inspire confidence in the test 
results. By referring to Fig. 2 which is the connection diagram 
for the impulse test, an explanation for some of the variations 
in test results may be found. Presumably the gap called the 
voltage measuring gap was set for either 100 or 150 kv. as the 
case might be. The actual condenser voltage was higher than 
the setting of the gap by an unknown amount depending on the 
arrester in circuit.. This is true because the arrester with its 
gap is in series with the main measuring gap, and the voltage 
across each gap will depend upon the relative capacity of the two 
gapsin series. In order that the voltage across the condenser be 
correct, a high-resistance weies, suds, should ire Wee placed 
across the arrester and its gap.-— 
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There are certain details of test which effect the results 
considerably, for instance, when reading the gap across the series 
resistance, the gap in parallel with the arrester should be opened 
to prevent sparking and vice versa It is assumed that such pre- 
cautions were taken. The nature of the series resistance is im- 
portant in that its resistance must be constant at all frequencies. 
The water tube is the most satisfactory resistance. 

It has been my experience in taking a large number of im- 
pulse volt-ampere curves with as small a physical circuit as pos- 
sible, that the sum of the instantaneous voltages across the ar- 
rester and the series water tubes was approximately equal to the 
applied impulse. Cases have arisen due to reflections, oscilla- 
tions. or other causes, where this approximate equality was not 
attained. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions based on the data given 
in Table I, because of the apparent lack of agreement in the re- 
sults. This condition is well illustrated in the case of arrester 
No. 4. This arrester is a type which should have constant re- 
sistance instead of being reduced from 1100 to 520 ohms when the 
series resistance was reduced from 27 to 90 ohms. 

To secure the best comparison it is desirable to make tests 
on as large a group of arresters as possible to determine the 
variations between arresters of the same type. Great care 
should also be taken in making the tests to obtain the most 
accurate results possible. 

The results of tests given in Table II are interesting and 
are, perhaps, more comparable than those given in Table I. 
Although the condenser voltage is not given, it is probable, as 
the author states, that the test made without any series resist- 
ance represents a condition more severe than would be met in 
practise. Such a discharge may well equal 10,000 amperes or 
more, the actual value, of course, depending on the arrester resist- 
ance and the circuit constants. 

Table III shows the results of dynamic tests. In a test of 
this character it is very desirable to take oscillograms so that 
the exact operation of the arrester may be studied. From the 
standpoint of the effect of the arrester operation on the system, 
the valve-type arresters have shown themselves to be superior 
in that little or no dynamic current flows following the condenser 
discharge. 

The simple calculation made to determine the current to be 
discharged by the 22-kv. arrester assumes that the arrester 
resistance during discharge is zero which is, of course, not strictly 
accurate. This calculation does give a value which indicates 
the order of magnitude of the maximum current and arrester 
under the assumed condition should discharge. A more accurate 
calculation is probably not worth while for the purpose of this 
paper especially when the actual surge voltage may vary greatly 
from the assumed value. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of differences in detail 
the conclusions regarding the value of the different types agree 
in general with tests which we have made. The actual values 
obtained are in maay eases very different, although the agree- 
meat is much better for the general tests given in Tables II 
and IIT. 

The results of the tests on the 4-kv. arresters and the con- 
clusions drawn are interesting. The discussion here given con- 
cerning the testing methods applies with equal force to these 
tests. It should be noted however, that better agreement is 
found among the results in Table IV than in Table I. Mr. 
Young concluded that satisfactory protection would be obtained 
from any of the types which met the test satisfactorily. In 
general where the density of the arresters is high these conclusions 
will probably be true. More detailed tests would no doubt have 
shown more definite differences between various types. 

H. G. Brinton (by letter): In Mr. Young’s paper, certain 
calculations of arrester efficiency were made. It was assumed 
that a surge voltage was applied to two resistances in series. 
One of these resistances represented the arrester impedance and 
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one represented the surge impedance of the line. The voltage 
distribution was caleulated from Ohm’s law. This method is 
incorrect as the current and voltage relations are not the same 
as in a circuit involving a true surge impedance which is a factor 
depending upon the distributed inductance and capacitance of 
the line. The correct general formulas derived by methods 
ordinarily used for traveling waves are given in an article by 
Faecioli and Brinton on “High Frequency Absorbers” in the 
“G. H. Review” for May 1921. The particular formula for each 
special case can. be obtained from the general formula. 

In ease the arrester is tapped off a line of uniform surge 
impedance Z and the arrester impedance is practically a pure 
resistance R, the ratio of arrester voltage to the voltage of the 
traveling wave or surge voltage is equal to 


2h 
2k+Z 


The arrester voltage is 1/5th the surge voltage when the arrester 
resistance Ff is 1/8th the surge impedance. Using the above 
mentioned incorrect method for this same ease, the resistance R 
is found to be 1/4th the surge impedance instead of 1/8th. 

In ease the arrester is at the end of the line with a transformer, 
we may assume that the surge impedance of the transformer is 
about 10 times that of the overhead line and the formula given 
above is changed to 


20 R 
11 & +102 


In this ease the arrester voltage is 1/5th the surge voltage when 
FR is one ninth (1/9) the surge impedance of the line. 

In the case of the aluminum arrester we have to consider the 
effect of capacitance as well as resistance in the arrester, although 
the arrester films puncture and short circuit the capacitance if 
the voltage rises sufficiently. Taking the simpler case of an 
arrester tapped off a line of uniform surge impedance the general 
formula for the ratio of arrester voltage to surge voltage (as- 
suming film has not yet punctured) reduces to 


t 
ae ZR +Z/2) 
2R+Z 

Assuming that Z = 300 and R = Z/8 = 37.5 and C = .033 
m. f. = capacitance of 75 cells in series and further assuming that 
t = 1 micro-second with a wave 1000 feet in length, the magni- 
tude of the above voltage ratio is 0.32. Thus, the arrester volt- 
age is about 14 instead of !/5 the surge voltage, as it would be 
if the arrester were a pure resistance. This assumes that the 
arrester voltage is not high enough to puncture the film. From 
the formula for condenser voltage it can be calculated that the 
voltage on the films is about 4% the arrester voltage under the 
above conditions. After the films puncture the action is that of 
a pure resistance. 


W.F. Young: ‘To the writer’s mind, the four characteristics 
of lightning arresters which are of most interest to operators are 
those named at the beginning of the paper. A statement in 
absolute terms of the manner in which any arrester meets these 
conditions is of academic interest to any one buying or selling 
arresters, but to the operator the thing of practical interest is a 
comparison of the arresters that are available with respect to 
these various characteristics. It was to get this comparison that 
the tests described were made. It is felt that the result desired 
has been secured. 

Because of the wide divergence in design of equipment to 
bring about the same result and the obvious conclusion which is 
to be drawn therefrom that somebody is wrong, some hesitancy 
was felt by the Duquesne Light Company management concern- 
ing the publication of the results obtained. However, it was 
finally agreed that the results might be made known, along with 
an easy way of interpreting them, provided conclusions drawn 
were based upon arbitrary requirements. A considerable 
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amount of protest was expected from the manufacturers of 
lightning arresters. Some of this protest has been forthcoming. 
It is possible that certain of the manufacturers have been silent 
for the reason that the conclusions have been agreeable to them 
either as the type of arrester made by them stands high on the 
list or because they do not pretend that their equipment gives 
maximum protection, but rather that it gives a degree of protec- 
tion for a comparatively low price. 

The real purpose of the paper has been to accomplish what 
Mr. Creighton indicates has been accomplished, namely, to 
separate the sheep from the goats. No pretense is made that the 
method of calculation is exact. Neither is any pretense made 
that the characteristics of any arrester tested are exactly the 
same as the characteristics of other arresters of a similar type. It 
is maintained, however, that the analysis proposed, when ap- 
plied to any set of arresters subjected to complete comparative 
tests, will result in a classification of the arresters which will be 
correct. 

It is recognized that such a classification of arresters is not 
sufficient information upon which to condemn any of two or three 
types of arresters of similar characteristics. It is felt, however, 
that the results obtained in these tests now shifts the problem 
from a study of the arrester itself, to a study of the requirements 
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of an arrester, 7. e., to a study of the nature and magnitude of the 
surges which the arrester may be required to discharge. 

Mr. McEachron’s discussion has brought out several points of 
error which it is absolutely essential to guard against if correct 
results are to be obtained in a test of this sort. It is necessary for 
instance that a surge of uniform shape be applied to the various 
arresters to secure comparative results. Several different types 
of surge, however, may be applied to all of the arresters to elim- 
inate, as far as possible, error due to lack of knowledge of the 
form of wave imposed upon lines by lightning discharges. It is 
interesting to note that while such changes in wave form will give 
considerably different results, the same general classification of 
arresters usually prevails when any surge, which may be consid- 
ered an imitation of that imposed by lightning, is used. It is 
also interesting, but not surprising, to note that the general 
results obtained agree with those obtained in other tests although 
there was no connection between the persons making the tests. 

In this paper effort was made to avoid detail as much as pos- 
sible as it was felt that the thing of real interest was the general 
classification of arresters obtained in tests made by an operating 
company. It may be stated here, however, that the test circuit 
differed from that shown in Fig. 2 in that the arrester under test 
was shunted by a very high resistance leak. 


Lightning Arrester Application from the 
Economic Standpoint 
BY A. L. ATHERTON 


Member A. I. E. E. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OR a good many years, it has been recognized 

that practise in application of lightning arresters 

varies and that different engineers determine 
their choice and use of arresters on widely different 
base lines. While this may be partly explained by 
differences in climatic conditions, the variation is 
without question largely due to the fact that a clear 
relation has not been established between cost of and 
benefit from arresters. 

Such a relation is difficult to determine because the 
wide variation in conditions, even in a single locality, 
makes necessary the consideration of a large number 
of installations as a unit. Mr. D. W. Roper’s ex- 
tended experience and close analysis of results over 
many years with thousands of installations shows that 
even several hundred arrester-years experience cannot 
be depended upon to give closely accurate results.* 


However, the fact that the acquiescence to this 
lack of a basis for arrester application is an untenable 
position for arrester manufacturers has been brought 
definitely to our attention, as a result of the bringing 
out in 1922 of the two parallel lines of autovalve 
arresters. Previous to this time, valve type arresters 
had been made only in the large capacities, intended 
for protection of important installations, and too 
expensive or otherwise unsuited for use at the smaller 
and less important installations. Arresters, designed 
with the particular object of being low enough in cost 
to be suitable for use where the valve types were 
prohibitive, were of so greatly reduced protective 
value as to be naturally and logically considered as of 
an entirely different order, just as a fuse is a different 
order of overload protector from an oil circuit breaker. 
A comparison between an electrolytic arrester and 
a former distribution arrester, both for 6600-volt 
service, will illustrate this. 


The electrolytic arrester has a relief voltage at 
steep wave front of approximately 18 kv., instantaneous 
value (11.5 kv. for the “AL” type arrester), a resist- 
ance of approximately 19 ohms, at ordinary summer 
temperatures, and a counter voltage of 9.38kv. The 
distribution arrester had a relief voltage of approxi- 
mately 28 kv. and a resistance of approximately 400 
ohms. Since this arrester was not of the valve type, 
it, of course, had no counter voltage. The comparison 
is well shown by curves 1 and 2 of Fig.1. For higher 
voltages the difference is still greater and for this reason 
~ *Transactions A, I. E. E., 1916, Vol. XXXV, p. 655. 

*TRansactions A. I. E. E., 1920, Vol. XX XIX, p. 1895. 


Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
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we have never felt justified in making the distribution- 
type arrester for higher voltages. 

With the autovalve arresters, the case is quite 
different. The station type is designed to duplicate 
the electrolytic arrester in protection. The relief 
voltage is approximately 21 kv., instantaneous value, 
the resistance approximately 15 ohms, though this 
varies with voltage, decreasing as the voltage increases, 
and the counter voltage is approximately 13 kv. The 
distribution type is exactly the same as the station 
type, except that the electrode area is one-fourth 
as great and therefore the resistance, at the same 
overvoltage value, is four times as great. The com- 
parison is shown by curves 1 and 8 of Fig. 1, no curve 
being given for the station-type autovalve arrester, 
since this closely parallels the electrolytic. 


KILOVOLT INSTANTANEOUS VALUES 


0 500 1000 _ 
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Fic. 1—Vout-AMPERE RELATIONS SHOWING COMPARATIVE 
PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF SEVERAL ARRESTER TYPES 


Curve 1—Standard 6.6-kv. Electrolytic Arrester 

Curve 2—Former standard 6.6-ky. Distribution Arrester of the Gap 
and Resistance Type 

Curve 3—Standard 7.5-kv. Distribution Autovalve Arrester 

Curve 4—Line Voltage 


It is impossible at the present time to express the 
comparison shown by these curves in terms of directly 
comparative protective values, but since the object 
of an arrester is to hold surge voltages down to a safe 
value, and since this can only be done by permitting: 
surge current to flow through the arrester without 
excessive rise in voltage, it is obvious that the arrester 
with the lowest voltage value in the volt-ampere curve 
is the best one. . 

It is known that injury by surge voltages begins at 
some overvoltage value such as 2.5 to 3 times line 
voltage, and that it increases with increase in voltage, 
probably faster than in direct proportion to the excess 
over the minimum injury voltage. It is probable 
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that arresters may need to carry surge currents as 
high as 1000 amperes completely to prevent injury, 
but that such severe conditions occur only a few times 
per season, while the less severe surges, requiring the 
arrester to carry 100 amperes or so, are far more 
frequent. ‘True relative values cannot be established 
without more complete data than we now have as to 
the effect of the surge voltages on insulation and as to 
the frequency with which surges of different magnitudes 
occur. For use in applying arresters, however, it may 
be assumed without fear of very great error that, 
presuming on the fulfillment of the intention of com- 
plete elimination of injury from surge voltages by 
use of the electrolytic arrester or of the station type 
autovalve arrester, the distribution autovalve arrester 
will do one-half as well, that is, in the long-run, elim- 
inate one-half the failures which would occur if no 
arresters were used. No attempt is made to place a 
value on the relatively small protection given by the 
old distribution type, since it is no longer made. 

As soon as the changed conditions brought about by 
the autovalve development were recognized, the need 
for better general application data was made apparent 
by a diversity of inquiries, indicating such a wide 
range of conceptions as to make a logical reeommenda- 
tion seem worthwhile even if it must be based on 
estimates. 

The following attempt to reduce the problem wholly 
to an economic basis resulted. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The general approach to the problem was an attempt 
to evaluate the extent and cost of failures to the average 
system, if entirely unprotected, with the assumption 
that the yearly expense so incurred may justifiably 
be spent for lightning arresters. This assumes that 
the proper application and use of autovalve lightning 
arresters will reduce the trouble from surge voltages 
to a negligible quantity. As stated above, it is thought 
that this is a reasonable assumption, in case the type 
“SV” station arresters are used. When the type 
“LV” arresters are applied, as a compromise of pro- 
tection for the sake of reduced cost, the assumption 
is that the damage due to surge voltages will be reduced 
to 50 per cent of the unprotected value instead of 
practically to zero as with the type ‘“‘SV”’ arresters. 

Based on records of experience, it is assumed that 
on an unprotected system in territories of average 
lightning conditions, 7144 per cent of the transformers 
installed will be injured by surge voltages each year. 
Put in another way, each transformer will be injured 
by surge voltages on the average of once in 183 years. 

In calculating the cost of such injuries, two major 
points were given consideration, namely, the actual 
cost of restoring service and repairing the injured 
transformers, and the estimated valuation of the loss 
of service. 

The cost of restoring service and repairing the injured 
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transformer consists in locating the trouble, replacing 
the injured transformer with a spare unit from stock 
held for this purpose, transporting the spare transformer 
to the point of installation and the injured transformer 
back to the repair shop, and examining, testing and 
repairing the transformer. Estimates of these ex- 
penses are divided into two parts, a more or less fixed 
charge to cover all except the actual repairs, and the 
cost of repairs, which is assumed to be equal to 74% 
per cent of the initial cost of the transformers. 

The evaluation of the cost of loss of service is based 
on the supposition that cost to the power user must be 
given the same weight as cost to the power suppliers. 
It has been many times demonstrated that this idea of 
determining business policies from the standpoint 
of the customer is sound. As an average, the cost of 
power is approximately 5 per cent of the total cost 
of manufacturing process. 

For short time interruptions, the power user’s 
expenses continue without decrease and he thus loses 
20 times as much as the power supplier. 


COST DOLLARS 
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Fig. 2—ArRrESTER Costs 
Curve 1—Type L V Arrester—First Cost 
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Based on these two points, the cost of loss of service 
is taken as 20 times the value of the revenue loss, due 
to the interruption. 

To determine the value of lost-revenue, it is assumed 
that the average duration of a service interruption 
is 5 working hours, that is, 5 hours always taken from 
the normal revenue producing period. Average loads 
are taken to be for lighting service, full load four hours 
per day and for power service full load eight hours per 
day and six days per week. The average cost of power 
to the user is assumed to be 6 cents per kw-hr. for 
lighting and 2 cents per kw-hr. for power. 

As a matter of interest, to check the results of the 
analysis, the following data are also of interest. Of 
the total operating company expense, approximately 
35 per cent may be taken as interest on the investment 
and 65 per cent as “operating cost,” which includes 
all other items. Of the total investment 38 per cent 
may be taken to be in generating station, 18 per cent 
in transmission lines and substation and 44 per cent 
in the distribution system. Approximately one half of 
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the investment in the distribution system may be con- 
sidered to be in distribution transformers. This 
means that 7.7 per cent of the gross revenue may 
legitimately be credited to the initial investment in the 
distribution transformers. 

The cost of arresters used is the installed cost, con- 
sisting of initial cost plus an assumed average cost of 
installation. 

Data and results are given below: 


NORMAL LIGHTNING ARRESTER COSTS 


Type ‘‘LV”’ Arresters 


Type “SV”’ Arresters 


Rating Cost Cost Cost per Phase 
kv Dollars Dollars : Dollars 
ZO $5 . 67 $230 76.5 
‘sD Tage 310 103 
15.0 30.00 520 173. 
25.0 65.00 735 245. 
37.0 97.50 1065 355. 


Values for cost per phase are given in order that 
the values for the arresters may match up with the 
values for single-phase transformers. 


Cost OF INSTALLATION 
Type ‘“‘LV,’’a ll voltages, $7.50 per arrester 


Type “SV” 
Rating kv. Cost Cost per Phase 
2.5 $25.00 $8.50 
7.5 75.00 25.00 
15.0 100.00 33.00 
25.0 125.00 41.00 
37.0 150.00 50.00 

COsT OF ARRESTERS INSTALLED 
Type iy? Type ray 
Rating kv. Cost. Cost per Phase 
2.5 $13.17 $85 .00 
“<8 25.31 128.00 
15.0 37.50 206.00 
25.0 72.50 286.00 
37.0 105.00 405.00 


These costs are shown on curve Fig. 2. 


TRANSFORMER COSTS 


Trans. 2,300- 6,900- 12,300- | 22,000- 33,000- 
Rating 220 2,300 2,300 2,300 2,300 
ky-a Volts Volts Volts Volts Volts 
1% 33 63 
5 64 97 154 266 
10 102 144 187 204 347 
25 197 257 297 392 428 
50 324 391 427 532 562 
100 486 559 615 741 780 
200 708 794 891 1002 1100 
250 935 974 1120 1240 
500 1360 1420 1622 1740 


These represent the normal cost for standard single- 
phase, 60-cycle distribution transformers, except that 
these 250-kv-a. and 500-kv-a. prices are standard 
single-phase, 60-cycle power transformers. 
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FIXED COST FOR RESTORING SERVICE 


2300 Volts—1% to 25 kv-a.—1 phase—$10. 00 to $15.00 
2300 Volts—25 to 200 kv-a.—1 phase— 43.00 
High 

Voltages—Up to 500 ky-a.—1 phase— 45.00 


GROSS YEARLY REVENUE 


Trans- Lighting Load Power Load 

former Average 
Rating Kw-hr. Dollars Kw-hr. Dollars Dollars 
Kv-a. per Yr. per Yr. per Yr. per Yr. per Yr. 
1% 2,200 132 2,700 54 90 

5 7,300 438 9,000 180 300 
10 1,460 876 1,800 360 620 
25 36,500 2190 45,000 900 1,550 
50 73,000 3650 90,000 1,800 2,700 
100 ss 33 180,000 3,600 3,600 
200 360,000 7,200 7,200 
250 450,000 9,000 9,000 
500 900,000 18,000 18,000 

CosT OF FAILURE 
Assumption: 


Yearly failures with unprotected system 71% per cent 
dikths i “ complete protection 0 per cent 
aype LV’ a, 334 per cent 
Cost of repairs of damaged transform- 

ers of original cost 


“ {9 “ 


7% per cent 


hte; Mesias fants lesley: 1s: faule) .w 


Service loss per failure......... 5 hours 
Normal average operating time 
(Vary t Peon ae te 2000 hours 
Cost of loss of service equal.... 20 times lost revenue 
Average cost of loss of service 
per interruption equals 
xe = 1/20 yearly revenue 


Pro rata average yearly share 
per transformer............ 71% per cent of cost 
of one failure. 
Cost of arresters for complete protection may equal 

pro rata yearly cost of failure capitalized at 15 per cent. 

Type “LV” arresters may cost one half the pro rata 


yearly cost of failure capitalized at 15 per cent. 


COST OF FAILURE 


Trans- 
former Revenue 
Total X 0.075 
Rating Fixed Repair Loss oe eee 
Kv-a. Charge Cost X 20 Total 0.15 
2300 Volts 
1% 10 2.48 4.50 16.98 8.49 
5 11 4.80 15.00 30.80 15.40 
10 13 7.65 31.00 51.65 25.83 
25 15 14.80 77.50 107 .30 53.65 
50 43 24.30 135.00 202.30 101.15 
100 43 36.40 180.00 259.40 129.70 
200 45 53.380 260.00 458.30 229.15 
6900 Volts 
1% 45 4.72 4.50 54.22 27.11 
5 45 Won 15.00 67.35 33.68 
10 45 10.80 31.00 86.80 43.40 
25 45 19.30 77.50 141.80 70.90 
50 45 29.30 135.00 209.30 104.65 
100 45 41.90 180.00 266.90 133.45 
200 45 59.60 360.00 464.60 232.30 
250 45 70.00 450.00 565.00 282.50 
500 45 102.00 900.00 1047.00 523.50 
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Trans- 
former Revenue 
Rating Fixed Repair Loss pa ES 
ky-a. Charge Cost x 20 Total 0.15 
13,200 Volts 
5 45 11.55 15.00 71.55 35.78 
10 45 14.00 31.00 90.00 45.00 
25 45 22.30 77.50 144.80 72.40 
50 45 32.00 135.00 212.00 106.00 
100 45 46.20 180.00 271 320 135.60 
200 45 66.80 360.00 471.80 235.90 
250 45 73.00 450.00 568.00 284.00 
500 45 106.50 900.00 1051.50 §25.75 
22,000 Volts 
5 45 19.90 15.00 79.90 39.95 
10 45 22.80 31.00 98.80 49.40 
25 45 29.40 77.50 151.90 75.95 
50 45 39.80 135.00 219.80 109.90 
100 45 55.80 180.00 280.50 140.25 
200 45 76.50 260.00 481.50 240.75 
250 45 84.00 450.00 579.00 289.50 
500 45 121.50 900.00 1066.50 533.25 
33,000 Volts 
10 45 26.00 31.00 102.00 51.00 
25 45 32.10 77.50 154.60 77.50 
50 45 42.20 135.00 222.20 111.10 
100 45 58.50 180.00 283.50 141.75 
200 45 82.50 360.00 487.50 243.75 
250 45 93.00 450.00 588.00 294.00 
500 45 132.00 900 .00 1077.00 538.50 
500 
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ARRESTER Cost AND BENEFIT 
Curve 1—Type L V Arrester—Grouped Installation 
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MINIMUM TRANSFORMER SIZE FOR WHICH PROTECTION 
IS WARRANTED 


The last column in the tables immediately preceding 
is the capitalized value of the pro rata average yearly 
cost of failure. This is equal to the maximum per- 
missible cost for an arrester to give complete protection 
on the basis of an exact economic balance between cost 
of arrester and savings by use of an arrester. From 
these values and the figures for the cost of Type “SV” 
arresters per phase, a determination is made for the 
minimum size of transformer with which it is justifiable 
to use type “SV” arresters. 

In the same way, the minimum-size transformer, 
which it is economically justifiable to protect with 
type “LV” arresters, is determined from the cost of 
the “LV” arresters and from values equal to 14 the 
value in the last columns of the tables, showing cap- 
italized value of pro rata average yearly cost of failures. 
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In the case of network systems in which type “LV” ° 
arresters are installed, close enough together so that 
each transformer is virtually protected by four “LV” 
arresters, as later discussed under “EXCEPTIONS,” 
complete protection is afforded and the minimum-size 
transformer which it is economically justifiable to 
protect with type “LV” arresters is determined from 
the full values in the last column of the tables, showing 
capitalized value of pro rata average yearly cost of 
failure. 

Transformer sizes so determined are given in Table 
I and curve Fig. 38. 


Transformer Size for Economic Balance 


Voltage Type “LV”’ Type “LV” 
Arrester Arrester 
Type “SV” Tsolated Grouped 
Arrester Installation Installation 
2,300 41.5 10 4.0 
6,900 90.0 16 1.5 
13,200 170.0 27 6.0 
22,000 247.0 105 23.0 
33,000 363.0 148 45.0 


Similar calculations for 25-cycle transformers show 
that the sizes for economic balance are from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent smaller than in the corresponding cases 
with 60-cycle transformers. 


DISCUSSION 


To get an idea of the meaning of these transformer 
sizes and the arrester cost, the following further cal- 
culations are made. 

On the assumptions made, the average yearly loss 


6 20 
per transformer is ,,,— 


2000 
the gross yearly revenue. 

Crediting 7.5 per cent of the gross yearly revenue to 
the distribution transformer, this means that the 
average yearly loss represents 5 per cent of the income 
which may justly be credited to that transformer. 
This in turn means that 5 per-cent of the revenue, 
which may justly be credited to’an individual dis- 
tribution transformer, should be spent for lightning 
protection. 

From the foregoing data, a determination is made 
as to the percentage which the first cost of the lightning 
arrester is of the first cost of the transformer of a size 
for economic balance of cost of arrester and benefits 


X 0.075 = 0.00375 times 


from arresters. The percentage figures are given below. 
Type “LV” Type ‘‘LV”’ 
Arrester Arrester 
Type SV” Isolated Grouped 
Arrester Installation Installation 
Voltage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
2,300 27.2 5.6 10.3 
6,900 19.7 9.4 28.3 
13,200 21.4 9.8 18.7 
22,000 21.9 8.6 ee | 
33,000 24.2 10.4 18.3 
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This means that it is justifiable to spend for lightning 
arresters for complete protection something like 25 
per cent of the initial cost of the transformers to be 
protected and that in the case of type “LV” arresters, 
it is permissible to spend from 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent of the initial cost of the transformers to be pro- 
tected, depending on installation conditions. 


EXCEPTIONS 


It will, of course, be realized that the conclusions 
reached in this analysis are only applicable to average 
cases, and that particular conditions in individual 
installations will make wide departure from these 
conclusions permissible. Several of the major excep- 
tions are discussed below. 

Although an individual transformer is best pro- 
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in loss of valuable material in process, as for example, 
in a steel mill, a foundry, and a bakery. Under such 
conditions, it is not justifiable to omit the best available 
type of lightning arrester under any circumstances. 
Type “SV” arrester should always be used regardless 
of other considerations. 

There is a tendency in many systems to safeguard 
loads where continuity of service is vital, by the use of 
inter-connections which provide for supply to these 
loads from more than one source. Wherever a trans- 
former failure does not involve a shut-down and is 
less than that necessary for re-placement of the trans- 
former, the justifiable expenditure for lightning arrest- 
ers is reduced, the amount of reduction depending on 
local conditions, as for example, load requirements 
and the time for restoring service. 
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tected when the lightning arrester is connected to the 
system directly at the transformer, considerable benefit 
is derived from additional arresters, connected to the 
same circuit, if they are not too far distant. Thus, 
where the density of installation is sufficiently high, 
a network can be completely protected by the use of 
type “LV” arresters. 

There are many cases of industrial load in which 
the actual damage, resulting from loss of service, is 
not adequately represented by 20 times the cost of the 
loss of revenue. Examples of this are the kind of 
processes in which a failure of power supply results 


The intensity of lightning conditions varies very 
widely over the country. Ordinarily, for any par- 
ticular location, a general idea of the intensity of these 
conditions is in the mind of the operating engineer. 
An interesting supplement to this direct information 
is given by the map, Fig. 4, which shows the distribu- 
tion of thunder storms throughout the United States 
over a long period of years. Some comparisons be- 
tween different sections of the country can be made 
with this map. 

Appreciation is expressed of valuable assistance 
rendered during this study by Mr. E. C. Stone. 
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Discussion 


K. B. McEachron: In the fourth paragraph in the first 
page, the statement is made that the relief voltage of the alumi- 
num arrester for 6.6-kv. service is 18 kv., and for a certain dis- 
tribution arrester is 28 kv. In the next paragraph is stated that 
the station type auto-valve has a relief voltage of 21 kv. instan- 
taneous value. It is also stated that the comparison is well 
shown by the curves in Fig. 1. If the relief voltage is taken as 
that at which current first begins to flow then, according to the 
figure referred to, the distribution type (Curve 2) has a relief 
value of zero volts and the type S V and L V, 10 and 24 ky. 
respectively. From an examination of the curves. is it not true 
that these curves do not represent test results, but rather caleu- 
lated curves based on theoretical considerations It is stated 
that the station type ‘‘closely parallels the electrolytic and 
therefore no curve is shown.’’ As shown, however, this cannot 
be the case, since as stated in Mr. Atherton’s paper before the 
Institute in 1928, the arrester is designed for a so-called counter 
voltage of 25 per cent above the crest value of the rated voltage 
of the arrester. In this ease, this gives about 13,000 volts, which 
is the value given in the paper. It should be remembered that 
this critical voltage is without the series line gap which adds 
* materially to the voltage at which discharge begins. 

At 60 cycles this increase may amount to 25 per cent or more, 
while with a steep wave front a still larger multiplying factor is 
usually required. In this connection, I would like to have Mr. 
Atherton explain how the value of 21 kv. is obtained. 

Curves, such as shown in Fig. 1, are misleading unless it is 
stated that the values are based on assumed theoretical condi- 
tions, and that they cannot represent operating results because 
the series gap—always used—has been omitted. 

It is desirable to correct an erroneous impression as to the 
characteristics of the multigap arrester, which may be inferred 
by a study of Fig. 1. Curve 2 represents the volt-ampere 
characteristics of a 400-ohm fixed resistance. In practise the 
resistance used in many thousands of arresters is not constant 
as assumed by Mr. Atherton, but is reduced to a fraction of its 
110-volt resistance when subjected to high-voltage steep-wave- 
front impulses. This means that in actual operation the instan- 
taneous voltage at the higher currents will be very much less than 
indicated and is not correctly represented by a straight line. 
Well designed arresters of this type compare very favorably 
with the valve type of arresters when compared on the basis of 
instantaneous voltages during discharge. There are other 
features of the gap-resistance type which make it inferior to the 
valve types. 

In making this study of the economies of lightning-arrester 
application Mr. Atherton finds it necessary to make certain 
assumptions. Among other things he states that the type S V 
arrester may be considered as giving perfect protection. For 
the purpose of this paper any other arrester might have been 
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used or perhaps better yet a hypothetical arrester which might 
be called arrester No. 1 and the arrester giving half protection 
designated as arrester No. 2. It has not been established that 
any type affords the assumed protection, nor do I believe that 
the art has yet been developed to such a point that no failures 
in service can occur. 

The experience of Mr. Roper in Chicago, referred to in the 
paper, shows that increasing density of the arresters results 
in decreased losses of apparatus. In general until the number of 
arresters exceed the number of transformers the best results will 
be secured by placing an arrester at each transformer. If 
additional arresters are required it is probable that the greatest 
benefit will be obtained by placing the additional protection 
along the line rather than placing several arresters in parallel 
at one transformer installation. 

In making tests using impulse voltages to determine arrester | 
characteristics, it is well to bear in mind, that laboratory tests 
will, in general, give varying results, and to be directly compared, 
all the tests should be made on the same impulse generator. 
Tests made by different investigators, should be compared with 
caution. : 

It is also true that although a line is drawn as the volt-ampere 
characteristic of an arrester, as a matter of fact, with present- 
day testing methods, the curve is a broad band whose width 
is determined by two factors. The first is the inherent variation 
between arresters and the second is the range of division of 
sparking on the measuring spheres. These variations do, in 
some cases, produce a deviation of as much as 10 per ceat above 
aad below the average curve. 


A. L. Atherton: Mr. McEachron’s comments and questions 
in regard to Fig. 1, ‘“‘Volt-ampere relations showing comparative 
performance characteristics of several arrester types,’’ merely 
point out that such a characteristic does not indicate the relief 
voltage, or voltage at which the discharge starts, and to this 
extent such curves fail to give a complete indication of protection 
value. Since the lightning-arrester performance is discontinu- 
ous, the relief voltage cannot be shown on the curve of operating 
characteristics, but must be covered by a separate statement, as 
I have done. 


The value of 21 kv. cited, is merely the crest value of double- 
line voltage which is fairly representative of this type arrester. 
This value is secured by test and, since the time lag is very small, 
it is not very greatly different for power frequencies and for 
steep wave fronts. 


Volt-ampere characteristic curves of lightning arresters as 
determined by present-day testing practice will not be precise, 
but will, as Mr. McEachron has stated,.eover a band of consider- 
able width, due not only to variations in the testing procedure and 
measurements, but also to variations in the product. A central 
line, however, clearer to use, and, if the limitations are recog- 
nized, just as dependable. 


Operating Experiences with the Relaying 


of the Duquesne Ring 
BY H. P. SLEEPER 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Duquesne Light Company 


Review of the Subject.—A paper was presented by the writer 
at the A. I. E. E. Spring Convention, held at Pittsburgh, April 24 
to 26, 1923, and was published in the July 1923 issue of the Insti- 
tute Journal, on the subject: ‘‘Selective Relay System of the 
66,000 Volt Ring of the Duquesne Light Company.” That paper 
described in detail the systems of relaying which are used to protect 
the Duquesne Ring for both short circuit and ground faults. That 
paper also described thé: service tests which were made on the ring 
to test the relay protection. 

Nearly a year has passed since the ring was put into operation 
with the protection described, and ample opportunity has been 
given to study the protective schemes under actual service conditions 
and to prove their practicability. This period of service has in- 
cluded one of the worst, if not the very worst, lightning seasons that 
has ever been experienced in the history of the Duquesne Light 
Company. Electrical storms in the Pittsburgh District, are unusu- 
ally severe, both as to intensity and duration, due probably to the 
geographical location of the district, situated as it is at the junction 


HE Duquesne Ring consists essentially of a double- 

circuit 66,000-volt loop surrounding the City of 

Pittsburgh. (See Fig. 1). Its circumferential 
length is approximately eighty miles, and the two 
circuits are paralleled and sectionalized at six step- 
down sub-stations, and two generating stations. Power 
is fed into the ring at opposite ends by the Colfax and 
Brunot Island power plants, the capacity of each plant 
being 120,000 kw. 
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The short-circuit protection of the lines is secured by 
the use of cross-connected reverse-power Westinghouse 
Type “‘CR” relays. The ground protection is effected 
by means of balanced-current Westinghouse Type 
“CD” relays connected in the neutral of the balancde 
lines. These lines are balanced in pairs in every case, 
except at Junction Park, where no balance is made, and 
where straight reverse power protection with inter- 
locked overload relays for directional ground protection 
is used. 

The busses and transformer banks at each station are 


Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Birmingham, Ala., April 7-10, 1924. 


of two rivers. Storms in this vicinity almost invariably seek the 
Ohio River Valley and follow it up to the point of junction of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, after which they will continue 
up one of these streams. Storms of several hours duration are not 
at all uncommon during the height of the lightning season. These 
have resulted in many insulator flashovers during the past season, 
and the ground relays have given an excellent account of themselves. 
Several line short circuits have occurred, and the proper relays 
functioned correctly in every case. 

This paper gives a log of all relay operations on the ring for the 
jirst eleven months’ service, and it will be noted that every case of 
trouble on lines has been cleared by the proper relays. <A study of 
all operations leads to certain conclusions, as to the proper means 
of wmproving the present protection, and these are described in 
detail. All troubles and difficulties have been frankly described 
and nothing withheld. It is hoped that other operating companies, 
which are using, or contemplate using similar types of protection 
may derive some value from the discussion and data presented. 


protected by differentially-connected overload relays. 
The low-tension busses are protected by means of 
overload relays only on the low-tension transformer 
breakers. 

The line protection is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 2; arelay diagram of the system is shown in Fig. 3; 


3 Phase Bus 


hy 
Note: Potential Connections Omitted = Ground 
Fig. 2—DiaqaramM or CoNnNECIIONS oF Line ReEeLays 


and a schematic diagram of the relay protection of a 
typical station is shown in Fig. 4. 

The relay settings used during the past year were as 
follows: Line short-circuit relays, 7-ampere current 
tap; 0.4 second definite minimum time; current 
transformer ratio 400/5. Since each 4/0 circuit is 
rated at 30,000 kw., this current allows each circuit 
to carry 200 per cent load before tripping, and hence 
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requires an unbalance of 560 amperes between balanced 
phases to operate the relays. As the minimum short- 
circuit current on the system is approximately 3000 
amperes, this leaves an ample margin of safety. 

The line ground relays are set to operate on an un- 
balance of 40 amperes. As the minimum ground cur- 
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rent is approximately 600 amperes, positive operation 
of these relays is assured. The ground current on the 
66,000-volt system is limited by the 63-ohm ground 
resistor at each of the two generating stations. 

The high-tension bus differential relays are set to 
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tection on the busses. The value of the time setting 
for the differential relays was arrived at after several 
incorrect. operations of bus differential relays had 
occurred. It was observed at certain stations that the 
bus relays would operate each time that a line fault 
occurred adjacent to that particular bus. The line 
relays would first operate correctly to open the line 
breaker. Immediately, as soon as the line breaker 
opened, the bus differential relays, which were then set 
at 0.1 second, would close contacts and isolate the bus. 
The cause was readily surmised and proved by test to 
be due to the action of the pallet switch of the breaker. 
This is a heel and toe switch, the function of which is 
to operate mechanically when the breaker is opened, 
to short cireuit the current transformers in the breaker 
and to open the parallel circuit of these current trans- 
formers with the transformers in the breakers remaining 
in circuit on the bus, thus leaving a true balance on the 
bus differential relays. Thus, when the breaker opens 
under load or short circuit, it is necessary that the are 
on the breaker contacts be broken simultaneously with 
the operation of the pallet switch contacts. Any time 
difference which may exist will create an unbalance 
in the bus differential relay circuits, and if the time 
of duration of this unbalanced condition is equal to or 
greater than that of the time setting of those relays, it 
is obvious that they will close contacts. As the time of 
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operate on 0.7 ampere current tap, 0.75 second. With 
400/5 current transformer ratio, this causes these relays 
to operate on a minimum of 56 amperes, which allows 
the same relays to give short circuit and ground pro- 


duration of the arc in the breaker is problematical, and 
will vary somewhat with faults of different characteris- 
tics; and moreover as the heel and toe pallet switch 
has a brief period, during which the blade is closed on © 
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Case 


5 


6 


6-14-23 | Man working on tower on 


Date 


3-23-23 


3-24-23 


3-27-23 


3-30-23 


4-29-23 


5-12-23 


6- 6-23 


6- 6-23 


Cause 


22-kyv. bus short on bank 


tapped to North - Col- 
fax No. 2 


Unknown at time. Later, 


one reversed - current 
transformer found, and 
grounds on secondary 
wiring. Operations oc- 
curred simultaneously 
with 22-ky. line trouble 


Strain insulator on Bru- 


not Island-Woodville 
line pulled apart, al- 
lowing this phase to fall 
on next lower phase, 
burning both phases 
down 


Suspension insulator on 


middle phase of Brunot 
Island - Ambridge No. 
1 line pulled apart, al- 
lowing this phase to 
fall on lower phase, 


burning down one 
phase 

Unknown at time. See 
remarks 

Unknown at time. See 
remarks 

Unknown at time. See 
remarks. 

Unknown at time. See 


remarks. 


North - Colfax No. 2 
line caused insulator to 
flash over. 


TABLE I 


LOG OF 66-KV. RELAY OPERATIONS 


Breaker Openings 


North-Colfax No. 2 at 


Colfax 

North-Colfax No. 2 at 
North 

2 remaining No. 2 differen- 
tial breakers at North 


3 breakers on No. 1 bus at 


Ambridge 
3 breakers on No. 2 bus at 
Ambridge 


Brunot Island - Woodville 


No. 1 at B. Island 
Brunot Island - Woodville 
No. 1 at Woodville 


Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No. 1 at B. Island 

Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No. 1 at Ambridge 


Brunot Island - Woodville 


No. 2 at B. Island 

Brunot Island - Woodville 
No. 2 at Woodville 

2 remaining breakers of 
No. 2 bus differential at 
Woodville 

2 remaining breakers of 
No. 2 transformer dif- 
ferential at Woodville 


Brunot Island - Woodville 
No. 1 at B. Island 

Brunot Island - Woodville 
No. 1 at Woodville 


3 breakers on No. 1 bus at 


Ambridge 
3 breakers on No. 2 bus at 
Ambridge 


3 breakers on No. 2 bus at 


Ambridge 


North-Colfax No. 
North. 

North - Colfax No. 2 at 
Colfax. 


2 at 
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See dis- 


“cause”’ 


The incor- 


Incorrect 
Correct | or Unac- Total 
Relay countable Relay 
Relays Opera- Relay Opera- 
Operated tions Operations| tions Remarks 
CR 2 i 3 Time settings too low on 
CR bus differential relays 
Bus diff. No. 2 caused them to operate 
incorrectly. 
cussion in text. 
No load lost 
Bus diff. No. 1 3 3 Bus differential relays at 
Bus diff. No. 2 this station gave trouble 
Bus diff. No. 1 for some +ime. It was 
difficult to locate, but 
was finally found as in- 
dicated under 
in this case 
Lost some local load at 
Ambridge 
CR 2 5 No load lost 
CR 
CR 2 2 No load lost 
CR 
CD 2 2 4 A subsequent failure de- 
CD veloped evidence of a 
Bus diff. No. 2 punctured strain insula- 
Trans. diff. No. 2 tor on the Brunot Island- 
Woodville No. 2 line at 
Woodville. 
rect operation of the dif- 
ferential relays was due 
to the low time settings, 
as in Case 1 
No load lost 
CR 2 2 A very severe wind storm 
CR was in progress at the 
time. A flash was re- 
ported to have been seen 
on one of the towers, and 
it is probable that some 
debris was blown into 
the line, causing a short 
circuit 
No load lost 
Bus diff. No. 1 2 2 These operations occurred 
Bus diff. No. 2 at the time a ground 
appeared on the 22-kyv. 
system at this station 
It is believed to have 
been caused by the de- 
fects reported under 
“Cause’’ in case 2. 
No load lost. 
Bus diff. No. 2 1 1 Same as Case 7. 
No load lost. 
cD 2 2 No load lost. 
cb f 
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TABLE I—continued 
| 
| 
Case Relays 
No Date | Cause Breaker Openings Operated 
, 
10 ) 6-19-23 | No cause found. Colfax - Dravosburg No. CD? 
2 at Colfax. 
11 6-22-23 | Electrical storm Ambridge-North No. 1 at CD 
Ambridge. cD 
Ambridge-North No. 1 at co 
North 
Jct. Park-Ambridge No. 1 
at Jct. Park 
12 | 6-22-23 | Electrical storm North - Ambridge No. 1 CD 
at Ambridge 
ae ) ES eS 
13. | 6-22-23 | Electrical storm North - Ambridge No. 2 CD 
at North jf 
14 6-22-23 | Electrical storm North-Colfax No. 1 at CR 
North CR 
North-Colfax No. 1 at CD 
Colfax CD 
North-Colfax No. 2 at 
North 
North-Colfax No. 2 at 
Colfax 
15 6-23-23 | Electrical storm North-Colfax No. 1 at CD 


16 6-24-23 


North 


Electrical storm 


17 6-24-23 


18 6-24-23 


Electrical storm 


Electrical storm 


3 breakers on No. 2 bus at 
Ambridge 


Ambridge-North No. 1 at 


Ambridge 
Ambridge-North No. 1 at 
North 
Jct. Park-Ambridge No, 1 
at Jet. Park 


3 breakers on No. 2 bus at 


Ambridge 


CD 
CD 
CO 


Bus diff. No. 2 
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Remarks 


It is probable that this 
was an operation of the 
ground relays at Colfax, 
as there was a lightning 
storm at the time. No 
other breakers opened, 
and the breaker stayed 
in when closed. See 
discussion in text. 

No load lost. 


A broken string of insula- 
tors was found on this 
line, 


No load lost. 


Other breakers on this line 
were open at the time. 
No load lost. 


It is believed that this oc- 
curred simultaneously 
with Case 12, and is 
therefore correct, as the 
two lines were running 
in series, since North- 
Ambridge No. 1 was 
open at North at the 
time. 

No load lost. 


This was caused by a direct 
stroke of lightning on a 
tower. See discussion 
in text. 

No load lost. 


Bus diff. No. 2 


This is a parallel case with 
Case 10. 
No load lost. 


This is a parallel case with 
Case 2. 
LNo load lost. 


Ambridge 


19 6-24-23 
20 7- 5-23 


Electrical storm 


Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No. 1 at B. Island 

Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No. 1 at Ambridge 


Incorrect 
Correct | or Unac- Total 
Relay countable Relay 
Opera- Relay Opera- 
tions Operations} tions 
1 ef 
3 3 
1 1 
1 1 
4 4 
i 1 
if 1 
3 3 
a 1 
uu 1 
2 2 


Several damaged strings of 
insulators were found on 
the line after this storm. 

No load lost. 


This is a parallel case with 
No. 2 and occurred sim- 
ultaneously with a 
ground on a 22-ky. line 
fed from this station. 

No load lost. 


This is a parallel case with 
No. 2. 
No load lost. 


No load lost. 
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22 


23 


7- 6-23 


7- 6-23 


8-21-23 


8-21-23 


Cause 


Electrical storm 


Unknown 


Electrical storm 


Electrical storm 


Electrical storm. Defect- 


ive lightning arrester 
on Dravosburg-Wood- 
ville No. 1 line. 


Electrical storm 


Electrical storm 


TABLE I—continued 


Breaker Openings 


North 

North-Ambridge No. 1 at 
Ambridge 

North-Ambridge No. 2 at 
North 

North-Ambridge No. 2 at 
Ambridge 

Jct. Park-Ambridge No, 2 
at Jct. Park 

Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No. 2 at B. Island 

Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No. 2 at Ambridge 

Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No. 1 at Ambridge 


North-Ambridge No. 1 at 


North-Colfax No. 1 at 
Colfax 


3 breakers on No. 2 bus at 


Ambridge 


3 breakers on No. 1 bus at 


Ambridge 
3 breakers on No. 2 bus at 
Ambridge 


Dravosburg - Woodville 
No. 1 at Dravosburg 
Dravosburg - Woodville 


No. 1 at Woodville 


Colfax-Dravosburg No. 2 
at Colfax 

Colfax-Dravosburg No. 2 
at Wilmerding 

Colfax-Dravosburg No. 2 
at Dravosburg | 

Colfax-Wilmerding No. 1 
at Colfax 

Colfax-Wilmerding No. 1 
at Wilmerding 


Wilmdering - Dravosburg 
No. 1 at Wilmerding 
Wilmerding - Dravosburg 
No. 1 at Dravosburg 


Brunot Island - Woodville 
No. 1 at B. Island 

Brunot Island - Woodville 
No. 1 at Woodville | 


Relays 
Operated 


CD 
CD 
CD 
cD 
co 


CD 


CD 


CR? 


Bus diff. No. 2 


Bus diff. No. 1 


Bus diff. No. 2 


CD 


CD 


Correct 
Relay 
Opera- 

tions 


ve 


Incorrect 
or Unac- 
countable 
Relay 
Operations 
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Remarks 


1 


All of these breaker open- 
ings were simultaneous 
or nearly so. The only 
incorrect operation was 
the opening of Brunot- 
Island No. 1 at Am- 
bridge, and its cause is 
unknown, but would 
seem to point to im- 
proper operation of the 
interlocking relay. Local 
load lost at Ambridge 
and Jct. Park. 


A heavy voltage surge was 
recorded on this opera- 
tion, which would indi- 
cate a short circuit. A 
severe electrical storm 
accompanied by a high 
wind was in progress at 
the time, and it is pos- 
sible that debris was 
blown in the line, caus- 
ing a short circuit which 
was relieved by the 
single breaker opening 
recorded, which would 
be possible if the fault 
were very close to Col- 
fax. The disturbance 
was entirely relieved by 
the breaker opening re- 
corded. 

No load lost, 


2 


This is a parallel case with 
No. 2, and occurred sim- 
ultaneously with a 
ground on the 22-ky. 
system at that point. 

No load lost. 


This is a parallel case with 


No: 2. Only a small 
amount of local load 
lost, as 22-kv. bus was 
unaffected. 


No load lost. 


No load lost. 


No load lost. 


Le 
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TABLE I—continued 


| | Incorrect | 
Correct | or Unac- Total 
Relay countable Relay 

Case Relays Opera- Relay Opera- 

No. Date Cause Breaker Openings Operated tions |Operations tions Remarks 

28 9- 4-23 | Electrical storm North Ambridge No. 1 at CD 2 2 4 It is difficult to analyze 

Ambridge this case, as it is not 
Jet. Park-Ambridge No. 1 CD certain that the reported 

at. Jct. Park breaker openings were 
North-Ambridge No. 2 at CD correct. 

North No load lost. 
North-Colfax No. 2 at CD 

North 

29 9-10-23 | Lightning - arrester lead | Brunots Island-Woodville OR 4 4 See text for further dis- 
broke loose on Brunot No. 1 at B. Island cussion. All synchro- 
Tsland-Woodville No.1} Brunots Island-Woodville CR nous load was lost. 
and swung into adja- No. 1 at Woodville 
cent phase at Wood- | Brunots Island-Woodville OR 
ville; simultaneously, a No. 2 at B. Island 
strain insulator flashed | Brunots Island-Woodville CR 
over at Woodville on No. 2 at Woodville 
Brunot Island-Wood- 
ville No. 2. 

30 10- 7-23 | Lightning arrester failed | North-Colfax No. 1 at CD Pd 2 No load lost. 
on North-Colfax No. 1 North 

North-Colfax No. 1 at CD 
Colfax 

31 10-28-23 | 22-ky. bus short circuit | North-Colfax No. 2 at CR 2 2 No load lost. 
on bank tapped to North : 
North-Colfax No. 2 North-Colfax No. 2 at CR 

Colfax 

32 11- 1-23 | 22-ky. line breaker failed | 3 breakers on No. 2 trans- |Trans. diff. No. 2 1 1 The No. 1 22-kv. trans- 
and involved 22-kv. former bank at North former breaker’ also 
transformer bus at opened correctly on 
North overload to clear No. 1 

bank, but the only load 
lost was the local 4-kv. 
service. 

33 11-10-23 | 22-ky. short circuit on | 3 breakers on No. 1 trans- |/Trans. diff. No. 1 1 - 1 No load lost. 

No. 1 transformer bus} former bus at Wilmer- 
ding 

34 11-20-23 | Breaker bushing failed on | Jet. Park-Ambridge No. 2 Co 5 5 No load lost, as low-ten- 
No. 2 line at Jct. Park, at Jet. Park sion bus remained hot 
and involved the tie | North-Ambridge No. 2 at CD from loop feeders. 
disconnects. Ambridge 

North-Ambridge No. 2 at CD 
North 

North-Ambridge No. 1 at CD 
Ambridge 

North-Ambridge No. 1 at CD 
North 

35 12- 1-23 | Colfax Dravosburg No. 2 | Colfax-Dravosburg No. 2 CR 1 1 ~~ LNo load lost. 
was closed at Dravos- at Dravosburg ‘ 
burg before the ground 
switch at Colfax was 
opened. 

36 12-16-23 | Bushings failed on both | Jct. Park-Ambridge No. 2 CO 4 4 No load lost. Ambridge 
sides of No. 2 line at Jct. Park was carried on the No. 1 
breaker at Junction | North-Ambridge No. 2 at CD line from North, and Jct. 
Park. North Park on the 22-kv. loop 

North-Ambridge No. 2 at CD lines. 
Ambridge 

Jet. Park-Ambridge No. 1 |Bus diff. 
at Jct. Park. 

37 12-16-23 |Insulator flashover at | Brunot Island - Ambridge CD i 1 This was an unnecessary 
Jct.Park. Samecause| No.2atB.Island operation, and was due 
as case 36. to the fact that Brunot 


Island-Ambridge No. 1 
was out of service for 
repairs. This opened 
the ring between Brunot 
Island and Ambridge 
but no load was lost, as 
Ambridge was carried 
| from North. 
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Case 

No Date 
38 12-16-23 
39 12-16-23 
40 1- 7-24 
41 1- 8-24 
42 1- 8-24 


44 
45 | 1-26-24 
46 | 1-29-24 
47 | 2- 4-24 


Grand | 3-15-23 


Totals 
47 


to 
8-15-24 


Ad PR LANGE be EEE Ae? oe Oke 8 ee eS 8 8 NE eS ee 


*One failure. 


1-16-24 
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Cause 


Insulator flashover at 


Jet. Park. 


Insulator flashover at 
Jct. Park may have 
occurred. 


Bus short circuit on No. 


2 transformer bus at 
Dravosburg, caused by 
failure of line breaker. 


Bushing flashed over on 


line side of No. 1 
breaker at Junction 
Park 


Trying to close on above 
fault at Ambridge 


3 reactance coils flashed 
over on Brunot Island- 
Ambridge No. 2 at B. 
Island, simultaneously 
with a failure of a ‘cable 
feeding off the same 
bus. 


Bushings failed on both 


sides of No. 2 breaker 
at Junction Park. 


22-ky. short circuit at 
Wilmerding, fed radi- 
ally from Colfax on 
Colfax - Wilmerding 
No. 2 line. 


Bushing failure on bus 
side of No. 2 breaker 
at Junction Park 


Kite string fell onto Dra- 
vosburg - Wilmerding 
No. 2 line. 


TABLE I—continued 


Breaker Openings 


North-Ambridge No. 1 at 


North 


North-Ambridge No. 1 at 
North 


No. 1 Trans. breaker at 


Colfax 
No. 2 Trans. breaker at 
Colfax 


Jct. Park-Ambridge No. 1 


at Jet. Park 
North-Ambridge No. 1 at 
North 
North-Ambridge No. 1 at 
Ambridge 


North-Ambridge No. 1 at 
Ambridge 


Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No.2 at B. Island 

Brunot Island - Ambridge 
No. 2 at Ambridge 


North-Ambridge No. 
North 
North-Ambridge No. 
Ambridge 
North-Ambridge No. 
North 
North-Ambridge No. 
Ambridge 


1 at 


1 at 


2 at 


2 at 


_Colfax-Wilmerding No. 2 


at Colfax 
Colfax-Wilmerding No. 1 
at Wilmerding 


North-Ambridge No. 2 at |. 


North 
North-Ambridge No. 2 at 
Ambridge 


Dravosburg - Wilmerding 
No. 2 at Dravosburg 

Dravosburg - Wilmerding 
No. 2 at Wilmerding 
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Incorrect 
Correct | or Unac- Total 
Relay countable Relay 
Relays Opera- Relay Opera- 
Operated tions Operations tions Remarks 
CD al 1 Lost local load at Am- 
bridge and Jct. Park. 
CD i} 1 This is probably a parallel 
case with No. 10, as the 
trouble was cleared by 
this single breaker open- 
ing. It is a doubtful 
operation. 
No load lost. 
co z 2* |The transformer differen- 
tial relays did not oper- 
co ate, and the trouble was 
removed by the operator 
at Dravosburg by hand. 
All load lost. 
CO 3 3 No load lost. 
CD 
CD 
CD 1 bh No load lost. 
CR 2 2 No load lost. 
CR 
CD 4 4 Lost local load at Junction 
Park. 
CD 
CD 
CD 
CR 2 2 During 22-kv. _ circuit 
breaker test, one trans- 
CR former bank was isolated 
at Wilmerding, and fed 
radially from Colfax. 
This removed the bal- 
ance between Colfax- 
Wilmerding No. 1 and 
No. 2, and each opened 
correctly at its feeding 
end when the test 
breaker failed to clear 
at Wiimerding. 
No load lost. 
CD Gy 2 The 66-ky. tie breaker at 
Junction Park was open 
CD at this time, hence the 
operations recorded 
cleared the ground from 
the 66-ky. system. 
No load lost. 
CD 2 2 No load lost. 
CD 
87 21 108 
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both sets of contacts to avoid open circuiting the cur- 
rent transformers; it is obvious that some period of 
current unbalance will exist each time a breaker opens. 
It is, therefore, necessary to set the time of the busrelays 
in excess of any such possible discrepancy. The 
maximum time difference found was between 0.2 and 
0.3 seconds. The setting of 0.75 second therefore has 
a considerable factor of safety. 

The transformer differential relays are set at 0.7 
ampere current tap, and 0.75 second definite minimum 
time. ‘The same condition of unbalanced currents will 
exist on these relays when one of the breakers in this 
differential opens, as in the case of the bus differential 
relays, discussed above. 

The low-tension bus overload relays are set for a 
current tap which will allow the bank to carry 200 
per cent load without tripping; and a time setting of 
three seconds. This time setting is used to be selective 
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Fic. 5—VoutaGe Cuarts SHOwING DistuRBANCES RESULT- 
ING FROM NoRMAL OPERATIONS OF 66-Ky. RrLays GROUND 
Recorp at Lerr—SuHort Circuit Recorp at Ricur 


with the two-second settings on the outgoing feeders 
from the low-tension bus. 

Table I gives a log of total relay operations on thering 
for the eleven months period March 15, 1923 to Febru- 
ary 15, 1924. During that time a total of 39 line faults 
occurred, all of which were successfully sectionalized by 
the relays. Of these 39 faults, it is interesting to note 
that 12 were short circuit and 27 were ground faults. 
This division is not strictly accurate, as operation 
indicators were not installed on all relays during the 
entire period. However, it is believed to be substan- 
tially correct, and was determined by checking such 
indicators as were installed, and by a study of the 
phenomena observed at the locations of the faults, and 
also by the observed and recorded disturbances on the 
system. The latter is a very dependable factor, as 
was demonstrated when the initial service tests were 
made. A ground fault on the 66-kv. ring, which exists 
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as a ground only, does not give a noticeable voltage 
disturbance on the low-tension busses, and a maximum 
voltage variation of the system voltage of four volts 
has been recorded on a 110-volt meter, which is fed 
from the 11-kv. bus in the center of the high-tension 
transmission network. The disturbance is usually 
less than four volts, varying from twotothree voltson a 
normal operation of the ground relays. Fig. 5 shows 
a voltage chart, recording a ground fault on the ring 
which was sectionalized by the ground relays without 
any noticeable voltage fluctuation, giving a drop of 
about three volts with arise of one volt. The same 
chart shows a record of a 66-kv. line short circuit which 
was sectionalized by the short-circuit relays. This 
shows a voltage drop of twenty volts, followed by a rise 
of three volts. It is probable that the actual drop was 
less than this value, as the meter has considerable 
overtravel. Hence the voltage variation which occurs 
at the opening of any section of the ring has been 
found to be a very dependable criterion as to the 
nature of the fault. 

In every case of line fault the trouble was success- 
fully sectionalized by the ring relays, and the ring was 
left intact. The ring was opened at one point several 
times, but the other side remained closed and the 
power plants were not separated by the action of the 
automatic relays. Some of the cases, however, in- 
volved operations which were unnecessary, and some 
which were not entirely accountable. One failure was 
experienced. 

The following general divisions may be made of the total 
number of cases‘of trouble which occurred on the ring: 
Totalfaults.on:the ringn mathe ieee 43 
Faults giving 100% correct relay operation.....36 

Faults involving incorrect or unnecessary relay 


OPCPatiONA 8 os aox.0 20 ch eee 6 
Other incorrect operations. ................. 11 
Faults involving relay failures............... 1 


An analysis of the above leads to some interesting 
conclusions. First, of a total of 43 faults which have 
occurred on the ring, all but one have been successfully 
cleared by the relays. This gives an overall efficiency 
for relay operation of 97.7 per cent. It is also interest- 
ing to note five of these faults were double circuit faults. 
That is, the trouble which occurred involved both of the 
balanced circuits, either simultaneously or nearly so. 
It is obvious that this is the worst type of fault to en- 
counter with a system of balanced protection, which 
depends inherently upon the inequality in fault energy 
in the balanced circuits. Yet, in each of these cases, 
both defective units were removed successfully from the 
system. Three correct operations have occurred on 
transformer differential protection. On the basis of 
relay operations, a total of 108 have occurred, of which 
87 were correct and 21 incorrect or unaccountable. 

The matter of unnecessary breaker openings is 
one of the utmost importance, particularly on a double- 
circuit system like the Duquesne Ring, where two 
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important factors enter. First, if any breaker opens 
unnecessarily, it leaves its mate (the line against which 
it is balanced) in a precarious condition unnecessarily. 
Second, if any section of the lines is operating singly 
(only one line in service, its mate being defective or out 
of service) and it opens unnecessarily when a fault occurs 
on the opposite side of the ring, it may separate the 
two power plants, situated as they are at the opposite 
ends of the ring. It is therefore obvious that it is of 
utmost importance to prevent such incorrect operations, 
which may endanger the unity of the system. Exactly 
how many of the operations listed as unnecessary were 
correct or incorrect is impossible to determine definitely. 
Several operations occurred, such as Cases 10, 15 and 39, 
where only one breaker opened on a section of line, and 
then went back into service when closed and carried 
load. This of itself gives no definite indication, since 
in every case where insulator flashovers occurred and 
the line was sectionalized by the ground relays, the 
lines went back into service immediately and carried 
load in arain storm. Usually an inspection of the line 
‘would find a small part of one insulator petticoat 
slightly chipped. Therefore, the fact that the lines 
which opened at one end only, went back into service 
immediately is not an indication that no fault existed. 
In fact, all indications point to the fact that a ground 
fault did exist. This gives rise to the point that a 
flashover was apparently extinguished by the opening 
of one end of the circuit, potential being continuously 
supplied from the other end. 

The hazard of unnecessary breaker openings on a 
system of this kind is very clearly shown in Cases 13 
and 37. In each of these cases one line of a balanced 
pair had been automatically opened at both ends, due to 
a line fault, or else the one line was out of service 
for repairs. Under these conditions, a fault occurred 
on another section of line, and this caused the good 
section of line, operating singly, to open at the feeding 
end, as all relays are set to operate in a given time, 


which is, of course, the same for either single or double-. 


line operation. These operations resulted in splitting 
the ring open on one side, which, however, did no harm, 
since the ring was closed on the other side. If, however, 
the ring had been operating with a single-line section 
on’ both sides, and a fault had occurred, it would 
have opened both single-line sections and separated 
the power plants. Obviously, the lesson to be learned 
from these cases is that single-line operation must be 
automatically rendered selective with the remaining 
balanced sections. This may be called Modification 
No. 1 and is referred to later. 

Two other cases of trouble have been experienced 
which may prove of particular interest to users of 
balanced protection, and which have led to Modifica- 
tion No. 2. These cases both have to do with the use 
of interlocking relays. These relays, which are shown 
in Fig. 2, are connected in the conventional manner, so 
that the automatic tripping of breaker No. 1 on a pair 
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of balanced lines operates the direct-current interlock- 
ing relay on line No. 2. The contacts of this relay 
open instantaneously, and lock out the tripping circuit 
of its breaker until a definite time interval has 
elapsed, when it is restored. This time interval is 
sufficient to allow the faulty line to clear at the 
opposite end and thus remove the fault from the 
system. If some such precaution is not taken, it is 
obvious that the good line of the pair will open at No. 
1 end simultaneously with the opening of the bad line 
on No. 2 end. It is evident that the success of this 
scheme depends entirely upon the proper functioning 
of the interlocking relay. If this relay fails to trip, 
the good line of the pair will be incorrectly opened. 
If this relay trips but fails to reset, the second line is 
left without protection at that end. Both of these 
conditions have been found to exist, although for- 
tunately under test and not service conditions. At 


Fig. 6—Line Suspension INSULATOR SUBJECTED TO SHORT 
Circuit BY A Direct STROKE oF LIGHTNING 


best, a direct-current time relay requires considerable 
maintenance, and the timing feature is not accurate. 
For the latter reason it is desirable to set them for a 
liberal time interval, so as to assure the positive clearing 
of the bad line at both ends to hold the good line in 
service. For this reason, and because the particular 
type of interlocking relays supplied were especially 
accurate and dependable at that point, these relays, as 
used in 1923, were set for a re-setting time delay of 
eight seconds. Under these conditions, two cases 
occurred involving the operation of the relays. 

Case 13 occurred during a severe electrical storm in 
July. A stroke of lightning hit at or very near one 
of the 66-kv. double-circuit steel towers about one- 
half mile from the North Substation on the North- 
Colfax lines. The severity of the discharge is shown 
by the fact that on the following day it was found 
necessary to replace 20 suspension insulator strings on 
this line in the vicinity of the stroke. (See Fig. 6.) 
At the tower struck, all three insulators flashed over 
on No. 1 circuit, and at least one insulator string on 
No. 2 circuit. This action presumably was simul- 
taneous. The operators at both North and Colfax 
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report that both lines opened simultaneously. This 
is, of course, theoretically possible, assuming a three- 
phase short circuit on one line and a single-phase 
ground circuit on the other line, in which case the 
short-circuit relays on one line and the ground relays 
on the other line would be unbalanced and operate 
simultaneously. To do so, it would be necessary for 
both sets of relays to close before the interlocking relay 
had operated to render one line temporarily non-auto- 
matic. Moreover, it will be noted that there is a 
difference of 0.1 second in the time settings of the short- 
circuit and the ground relays. Hence, it is highly 
probable, that the short-circuited line opened first and 
the ground circuit remained on No. 2 line during the 
8.0 second period, that this line was rendered non- 
automatic, due to the proper functioning of the inter- 
locking relays, and that this line was tripped as soon as 
the trip circuits were restored. No distress, however, 
was apparent on the system, except a severe voltage 
dip when the initial short circuit occurred. 

The next cast was not so fortunate. This is recorded 
as Case 29. The initial fault was occasioned by a 
lightning-arrester lead coming loose at the Woodville 
Substation platform and swinging into an adjacent 
phase of the Brunot Island-Woodville No. 1 line. The 
short-circuit relays functioned properly, and the line 
was cleared at both ends. However, almost simul- 
taneously with the short circuit on No. 1 line, a fault 
developed on a strain insulator at Woodville on Brunot 
Island-Woodville No. 2 line. This line was then non- 
automatic by the action of the interlocking relays, 
resulting from the opening of No. 1 line. The fault 
on No. 2 line developed almst immediately into a 
short circuit and for eight or nine seconds the system 
was in distress. The voltage dropped to a low value 
and the two power plants hunted, resulting in con- 
siderable surging. At the end of the eight second 
period, the interlocking relays restored the trip circuits 
of the line and it was tripped automatically at both 
ends. All synchronous load was dropped, but no other 
damage resulted, nor did any simultaneous failures 
develop. As a consequence of this breakdown, re- 
sulting as it did in sustained distress, it was decided to 
reduce the time delay on the interlocking relays from 
eight seconds to four seconds, Since that time, two 
similar cases of trouble have developed. Cases 34 and 
44, and no particular distress has occurred on the sys- 
tem, while only a small part of synchronous load was 
lost, and that only in the immediate vicinity of the 
trouble. As previously stated, these two occurrences 
resulted in the adoption of Modification No. 2. 

A third and fourth modification have been made as a 
result of Case 40. This resulted in the only failure to 
date of any of the 66-kv. relaying, and it is interesting 
to note that the failure occurred on differential apparatus 
protection rather than on the balanced line protection, 
where perhaps the probability might be considered 
greater, particularly considering the larger number of 
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operations which occur on the line relays. This 
failure was the result of a rather extraordinary se- 
quence of events which could hardly be foreseen. A 
22-kyv. line breaker was closed on a fault to test the 
line, after the breaker had opened once automatically. 
The breaker apparently cleared the fault at the con- 
tacts, but threw fire and oil from the vent in the case. 
This caused a short circuit on the bus side of the breaker 
bushings, and the overload relays on the low-tension 
bank breaker operated to trip the breaker.’ The 22- 
kv. bus was split at the time. This breaker failed in 
opening, blowing off two tanks and short circuiting the 
low-tension side of the transformer bank. This placed 
the fault within the bank differential protection, which 
failed to operate. The fault was cleared when the 
operator stripped the board, opening all high-tension 
switches. An investigation later showed the trans- 
former differential protection to be in perfect condi- 
tion. A very thorough investigation brought forth 
the following explanation, which, however, could not be 
definitely substantiated, since the evidence was de- 
stroyed. It seems probable that when the transformer 
breaker was tripped, the breaker did not fully open, with 
the result that the heel and toe pallet switch remained 
in the neutral position. This left the differential 
relays short circuited and hence inoperative, thus ac- 
counting for their failure to close contacts. 

Asaresult of the experiences to date with thisrelay sys- 
tem, certain conclusions have been reached as follows: 

1. It must be possible to operate the ring with one 
or more single-line sections in circuit, without danger 
of dropping these sections when faults occur on other 
sections. (See Modification No. 1%. 

2. Some system of interlocking must be used which 
will be capable of more accurate time settings than the 
present, and especially one whose failure to function 
properly cannot leave any lines without protection. 
(See Modification No. 2). 

3. Everysystem of primary relaying must be provided 
with a system of back-up protection which will act ifthe 
first system fails, a “second line-of defence,” as it were. 

These features are now being applied to the ring, and 
are described in the following, under Modification No. 3. 

4. Means must be provided to give protection for 
faults occurring inside the tanks of circuit breakers. 
(See Modification’No. 4). 

5. It must be possible to automatically remove any 
single unit from service at a station without ie 
this station. (See Modification No. 5). 

Modification No. 1 consists of the addition of a set 
of overload relays, which are automatically thrown 
into service when one line of a pair is removed from 
circuit. These relays then give overload protection 
on the remaining line, and their time is set high enough 
to be selective with the remaining fast-time balanced 
relays. This will prevent the unnecessary opening 
of all good single-line sections when faults occur on the 
other paired sections. At the same time, the single- 
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line sections are left with ample protection for them- 
selves. The modified protection is shown schematic- 
ally in Fig. 7. The balanced line protection is the same 
as before, shown in Fig. 2, except that the direct-current 
time delay closing interlocking relay has been elim- 
inated. This relay has been replaced by an instan- 
taneous direct-current multicontact relay, the function 
of which is to shunt out of the tripping circuit the con- 
tacts of either the fast-time balanced relays, or those of 
the long-time overload relays according as the station 
is working with one or two lines in service. The 
action of the direct-current relay is controlled by the 
position of the breaker. If the breaker is closed, the 
pallet switch to this relay is open, and the back contacts 
of the relay shunt the tripping contacts of the long-time 
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overload relays, provided the direct-current relay on the 
other line is in the closed position. This leaves in 
circuit the contacts of the balanced relays only. But 
if the one line is open and the other line closed, the 
pallet switch in the former is closed, thus energizing 
the direct-current relay, which takes the shunt off the 
trip contacts of the long-time overload relays, and 
shunts out the trip contacts of the balanced relays. 
This places the desired long-time setting on the relays 
of the single line, and gives it selective operation for 
subsequent faults on balanced sections. 

Modification No. 2 follows as a consequence of Modi- 
fication No. 1, and secures the employment of accurate 
and dependable interlocking relays. This is accom- 
plished by the same relaysas were added in the preceding 
modification to secure selective single-line operation. 
The time delay is secured through the action of the 
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long-time back-up alternating-current overload induc- 
tion relay, which is automatically thrown into service 
when one of the balanced lines is tripped out, either 
automatically or otherwise. This relay starts to trip 
out the good line, but the bad line clears at the other 
end before the long-time overload relay can close 
contacts. This scheme has the additional features: 

1. That the good line is never rendered non- 
automatic; 

2. That the failure of the direct-current relay, either 
to close or open, does not cripple any protection, but 
merely destroys the selectivity; 

3. That all units in the interlocking scheme are very 
positive in their operation; 

4. That very accurate time-setting of the interlock- 
ing feature is accomplished. 

Modification No. 3 has been adopted to secure a 
second line of defense to two different systems of relay- 
ing: the line relays and the station protection. This 
is shown in Fig. 8, and consists of reverse-power relays 
on each 66-kv. transformer breaker, set to trip for 
power flowing from the ring to the station bus. The 
trip circuits of these two sets of relays, however, are 
crossed, that is, the relays on No. 5 transformer breaker 
trip breaker No. 6, and the relays on No. 6 transformer 
breaker trip breaker No. 5. This is done to secure 
back-up protection for the line circuit breakers, and is 
accomplished as follows. Referring to Fig. 8, let us 
assume that a fault has developed on the upper right 
hand line. The breaker at the other end has opened 
correctly but breaker No. 1 at this station has for some 
reason failed to open automatically. This places a 
balanced fault on the ring, which cannot be detected 
by any of the remaining balanced types of protection. 
Such an occurrence would shut down the system, unless 
special means were provided to relieve it. This is 
accomplished by the No. 1 66-kv. bus-splitting reverse- 
power relays which respond to the power which will 
pass over the bus tie feeding into the fault through 
line breaker No. 1. These relays will trip breaker No. 
6, which leaves all the station load on the good line, 
and by splitting the bus, has taken the balance off the 
lines. This passes the trouble back to the next adja- 
cent station, where the line relays will operate to clear 
the fault from the system. The second function of 
these bus-splitting relays is to act as back-up protection 
for any faults which may occur at the station. Thus, 
if any of the bus or transformer differentials fail to 
function properly when in trouble, these relays will act 
as overload protection to take the trouble off the ring. 

Modification No. 4 has been adopted to take care of 
faults inside breaker tanks. It is done, as shown in 
Fig. 8, by overlapping the protection around each 
circuit breaker. Thus, on a line breaker, the relays 
are connected to the current transformers on the bus 
side of the breaker, and the bus differential relays are 
connected to the current transformers on the line side 
of the breaker. Thus, a ground circuit inside a 
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tank will operate both the line and bus relays, 
and thus clear both sources of feed to the fault. 

Modification No. 5. The purpose of this modifica- 
tion is to prevent a 22-kyv. bus short circuit from killing 
the station. It consists of the installation of a bus tie 
breaker in the main 22-kv. bus, and the protection of 
each section of this bus by means of bus-differential 
relays. (See Fig. 8). An additional set of over-load 
relays is inserted between these busses to act as bus- 
splitting protection. The purpose of this is to complete 
a second line of defense for the 22-kv. outgoing line 
breakers. Thus, if line breaker No. 14 fails to open for 
a fault on its line, this will put the trouble on No. 2 
section of the 22-kv. bus, which will then be cleared by 
the operation of the bus-splitting overload relays open- 
ing bus tie breaker No. 12 and the operation of No. 2 
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during the past eleven months is considered extremely 
successful. Of a total of 43 major faults which devel- 
oped, 42 were successfully sectionalized and only on. 
two occasions was a major outage permitted to result. 
The single failure which occurred was the result of 
defective apparatus which could not be controlled. 
This contingency will be eliminated in the future by the 
safety valves which are being added. The action of 
the balanced line relays has been very pleasing. All 
cases of line trouble have been relieved with a very 
small amount of damage and disturbance. This is, 
of course, due to the sensitivity of the relays and their 
rapidity of action. Every case of insulator flashover. 
during the past season has been disconnected so quickly 
that a negligible amount of injury has resulted at the 
fault and the lines were returned to service in every case 
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main bus overload relays opening breaker No. 11. This 
will clear the fault from the system and leave the sta- 
tion hot on the No. 1 section of the low-tension bus. 
If the fault had been on the bus itself, such as by the 
failure of a line breaker No. 14, this would have oper- 
ated the No, 2 22-kv. bus differential relays and opened 
breakers 11, 12, 14 and the breakers of any other out- 
going lines from this section of bus. 

All of the improvements described above are now in 
the process of being installed at the ring stations. It 
is not assumed that this will mean that perfect operation 
may be expected hereafter, but it is believed that these 
improvements are a big step in the right direction and, 
that the improved performance derived will amply 
justify the added investment. 

As a whole, the performance of the ring relaying 


under adverse conditions. Thiseven includes the case of 
the direct lightning stroke of Case 14,where,although con- 
siderable damage was done to the porcelain, it was never- 
theless possible to put the lines back into service im- 
mediately as the copper was practically undamaged. 

As a result of the past eleven months’ experience, 
many valuable lessons have been learned. These 
have been carefully weighed and acted upon. Systems 
of this kind, with this type of protection, are still young 
and present many problems which are novel and 
interesting. It is, nevertheless, confidently believed 
that the performance to date will compare extremely 
favorably with any equivalent system during the same 
time. It is further believed that with the additional 
safety features added, as described in this paper, the 
coming year will considerably better the record to date. 
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An Interconnecting System for the Supply of Electric 
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Review of the Subject:-—The purpose of the paper is to pre- 
sent for consideration a new method of interconnecting sources of 
power and load centers in a large district with a well developed and 
well distributed load. The central idea is the superposition of a high 
tension network of single-circuit lines over the whole district for the 
purpose of supplying a medium in which current may flow in any 
general direction as changing conditions may dictate. This is 
similar to the underground network of the Edison Companies in 
the large cities. 

With such a layout available, power any bs ths in the district may be 
fed into the network and it may be taken out at any other point with- 
out serious loss of energy. 

The network is connected directly to load centers as well as to 
existing generating centers and thus greatly assists the present dis- 


INTRODUCTION 


HE purpose of the present paper is to propose a 
new type of inter-connection for high-tension 
networks for the economic supply of electric power 

over large areas having an already well developed load. 
No judgment can be formed on such a proposal without 
considering all pertinent factors, such as feasibility, 
cost, economy operating quality, technical design, etc. 


There is a natural evolution in the development of 
the supply of power to any growing industrial dis- 
trict. In the beginning, supply centers start at favor- 
able points, either sites for cheap power or favorable 
for advantageous load, and grow and spread until the 
district is fairly well covered with power systems, at 
least where the active industries exist. As these 
systems come in contact at their extreme points, they 
make connections and exchange power to their mutual 
advantage. In fact, one system may to a material 
extent depend on power from another system for supply- 
ing increments of its load as wellas for emergency power. 

There comes a point, however, as the load of the 
district grows, where the favorable sites for local power 
plants, especially water power, are exhausted in 
much of the district and resort must be had to local 
steam plants or more distant water power. 


It will usually be the case that within any one such 
large district some few points will be much more favor- 
able for the development of power in large blocks than 
other points, calling for the transmission and distri- 
bution of this power over the district. When this 
point is reached, a radical change in the nature of the 
interconnection and the general supply system is 

Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., Birming- 
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tribution lines distributing power and also stabilizes the potential 
at each load center reached. 

The charging current of the network may largely neutralize the 
lagging component of the load with favorable design. 

A concrete illustrative network is worked out in considerable de- 
tail, covering the present load with an equal amount of new future 
load in the interconnected systems of Alabama, the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Tennessee, with a branch to the Appalachian Power 
Company in Virginia. The result shows a very effective, efficient 
and low cost system for this territory. 

The plan is applicable to other districts as well. 


Details are given as to the layout taken and the operating charac- 
teristics of the system. 


required. To propose a suitable system for such a 
situation is the object of this paper. 

Up to the present time no true general high-tension 
supply network has been installed. The report of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, 1921, entitled “‘A Super- 
power System for the Region between Boston and 
Washington,” by W.S. Murray and others, Professional 
Paper 123, proposes an interconnection for the Northern 
Atlantic States, but the present system differs materi- 
ally therefrom and is believed to have some marked 
advantages for many districts. 

The point of view taken in the layout of the type of 
network proposed herein, is to utilize the transmission 
lines made necessary by the transmission of power from 
the most favorable sources of water or steam power in 
bulk, to serve at the same time to distribute this power 
over the district as widely as possible and to gain such 


- other advantages as can be secured at the same time 


at small cost, for example, the improvement of voltage 
regulation and power factor. 

The total advantage that can be gained over the 
trunk-line conception of interconnection, 7. ¢@., using 
heavy lines between large power centers, is surprisingly 
great and can be realized only by studying concrete 
examples. In the paper following, these matters are 
gone into in some detail and a concrete example worked 
out to permit intelligent judgment to be made. 

Part I 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE NEW NETWORK 

The underlying features of the new type of high- 
tension network, which is predicated on the combina- 
tion of the supply of power from large central sta- 
tions, located at the most favorable generating points, 
with the ready delivery of power at all points in the 
district where it may be needed, are the following: 
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Laying out the high-tension lines to reach as many 
substations at load centers as possible and using single 
circuit lines for this purpose, thus securing a true 
network. 

Increasing the capacity of the distribution lines to 
deliver power in their own territory by feeding power 
back along these existing distribution lines from the 
various points of connection to the network, thus 
shortening the average local transmission and increas- 
ing the available feeds. 

Establishing each point at which the high-tension net- 
work is connected to the existing distribution lines as a 
point of constant voltage, as well as a new center of 
distribution of high-tension power. 

Utilizing favorably situated local power stations to 
stabilize the network voltage and to hold the estab- 
lished voltages fixed, regardless of the amount of or 
distribution of the flow of power and taking advantage 
of the slope of potential along a line with the prevailing 
direction of the flow of power to improve the line- 
power factor. 

Co-ordinating the network voltage and charging 
current for any particular network to improve the power 
factor in the distribution lines and providing for control 
of line power factor at individual substations. 

The result of the appheation of these principles is a 
network covering a district in all directions by many 
individual circuits and touching all the important 
sources of power and load centers;—a network of such 
a nature that any power available at any point may be 
freely drawn at any other, so that the most advanta- 
geous sources of power may be developed, regardless of 
their location and load centers be established, re- 
gardless of their relation to the location of the genera- 
ting plants;—such a system that the capacity of the 
existing distribution circuits is very greatly increased 
and their power factor improved without additional 
expense and the voltage regulation of local distribution 
lines is stabilized at many new points. 

This high tension network has the advantages of the 
low voltage underground net works of the Edison 
Companies in large cities as far as efficient trans- 
mission and flexible distribution of power is concerned. 

Aside from the North Atlantic district, of which 
so much has been written, there are several districts 
in this country where some such high-tension net- 
work as here described will be of great advantage. 
The Southeastern States with their well-known com- 
bination of systems and the States south of the Great 
Lakes from Buffalo to Chicago, and as far South as 
the Ohio River and others may be cited. 


TYPICAL NETWORK 


In order to make the value of this type of network 
more evident and to give a concrete example of how an 
actual installation would work out, a layout suitable 
for the Southeastern States, including Southern Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
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and Tennessee, has been worked out in some detail, 
but based on more or less arbitrary assumptions of 
load. 

This network transmits new power, generated largely 
by hydro-electric plants, located in Alabama and 
Tennessee, to the amount of nearly 1,000,000 horse 
power, including 350,000 horse power from Muscle 
Shoals, and distributes it over the whole district, 
wherever it can be best used, this all being in 
addition to the present 800,000 or 900,000 horse power 
now generated. A large part of this load is located in 
the States of North and South Carolina, while the 
bulk of the power is generated far west of this. 


To cover periods when water is low and steam must 
be used, a large steam plant is taken at the center of the 
system of the Appalachian Power Company in Virginia 
and another near Knoxville, where steam plant con- 
ditions are favorable. Furthermore, it is assumed 
that some power will be taken for general use from 
seasonal-storage reservoirs in a dry time. 


It is expected that this amount of new power will 
be required by the growth of the district in from seven 
to ten years. 


This network which operates on an average voltage 
of 190 kv. has a total line loss at peak load of about 11 
per cent and also has satisfactory voltageregulation. The 
average C? R line loss may be less than half of this, on 
account of the large portion of time when the load is 
light. Furthermore, the power factor in the distri- 
bution lines is raised to about 95 per cent on the average. 
As it happens, no synchronous condenser need be added | 
in this layout. The capital cost, including transmission 
lines, high-tension oil breakers and step-down trans- 
formers, will be from $30,000,000. to $40,000,000 or 
or from $45. to $60. per kw, delivered to the local 
distribution lines. 


The actual locations of the high tension lines, the load 
carried by each, and the new power taken from the net 
work at each substation and generating point are shown 
in the accompanying map. The details of the layouts, 
will be found described at length in Part ITI. 

Before discussing more in detail the advantages and 
economies gained for this district by this network, a 
brief discussion of some of the considerations under- 
lying an organization to handle such an installation 
will be appropriate. 

Obviously, to secure the greatest benefit from the 
layout under consideration, its operation and contro! 
must be. under one authority. This suggests a Net- 
work Organization of some sort. It is further necessary 
that the savings and advantages be divided equitably 
among the several constituent companies and that 
the relationships be such that the most economical use 
of the water power and of the installation may be made 
without its being to the advantage of one system over 
another; also that new developments shall be made 
at the most favorable points aad in the most economi- 
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cal manner, without unfairness to any particular 
company. 

While it would not be appropriate in this paper to 
prescribe any definite corporate organization for th's 
situation, for this would necessarily be an evolution 
after much consideration of all the special factors 
existing in this as in any district, it may be of some 
value to discuss briefly one possible plan. 


CONTROLLING ORGANIZATION 


It may be taken that the Network Organization sells, 
buys, generates power, constructs and owns or leases 
the new power stations. The Network Organiza- 
tion is controlled by the constituent companies, the 
equity of each being proportional to the maximum load 
taken from the network, plus its agreed capacity to 
supply power to the network on demand. These 
quantities are kept independent of such power as is gen- 
erated and consumed by any onelocal company without 
regard to the networkasat present. Asthesystem grows, 
a new apportionment of equity will be made yearly among 
the constituent companies, adjusting for any increase 
in load or supply capacity. This keeps the interests of 
the several companies proportional to the part they 
play in the network operations, as well as their shares 
in the profits. 


The Network Organization should be able to finance 
improvements, credits for which might be guaranteed by 
that company in whose territory the improvements lie, 
so that the best possible rate of interest might be 
obtained. 


In negotiating contracts with constituent companies 
for the delivery of power, the Network Organization 
would have to offer a price lower than that at which 
the local company could generate its own power, 
which would give a more or less practicable method 
of arriving at an equitable selling price for power 
and one in line with market conditions, which is 
desirable. Such a contract could. be of any suitable 
form for the service. 


Contracts for the sale of power might well be made 
also with outside consumers. 


Contracts by the Network Organization to buy power 
or to buy water-power sites should be based on maxi- 
mum power for which the Network Organization may 
call and not for the amount of power that may actually 
be delivered in any particular. This is so that the net- 
work load dispatcher may be able to draw power from the 
most economical source without regard to the monetary 
interests of any of the particular companies. The com- 
petition among the various constituent companies 
should enable the Network Organization to buy the 
cheapest power or develop the most favorable sites. 
It should be the policy to make the operations of the 
Network Organization profitable, so that its credit 
would be of the best. The constituent companies 
would get the net proceeds in any case. 
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Part II 
ADVANTAGES AND ECONOMIES 


In this section the advantages and economies of the 
190 kv. network, shown on the map and described in 
detail in Part III, are discussed: 

1. All the advantages of diversity, as applying to 
any interconnection, are obtained, such as daily-load- 
curve diversity, reduction of spare capacity, divergence 
between the differing periods of activity of different 
industries, either seasonal or due to swings of “boom- 
times” and “hard-times,”’ railroad electrification, etc., 
also diversity due to difference in the dry periods of 
water power at different parts of the district. While it 
is beyond the scope of this paper to study this partic- 
ular matter in a numerical sense, it may be pointed 
out that with a diversity gain of 10 per cent on the 
total peak output, here taken as 1,250,000 kw. on the 
100 kv. lines, the additional power that might be sold 
would be 125,000 kw., with no additions to the general 
installation. 

When the opportunity to reduce spare capacity 
is considered, it may well be that 10 to 15 per cent in 
the capital cost of generating units, power house, etc., 
may also be saved, at least in all new work. This may 
well amount to two to three million dollars in the final 
installations. This is in addition to the value of the 
above 125,000 kw. which may be worth from $2,500,000 to 
$3,500,000 a year; an amount sufficient alone to cover 
fixed charges on the cost of the network, transformers 
and high-tension breakers. 


2. The fact that power generated at any point may 
be used at any other, without material loss and within 
any reasonable limit, with the advantage of unitary con- 
trol for the system, would permit power to be sold 
considerably nearer the total water power available 
than with the component systems all operating sepa- 
rately. With this factor may be taken the material 
reduction in the continuous discrepancy between 
the growth of the load and the new generating capac- 
ity installed, which is a material factor, getting 
greater as larger units must be installed. If these 
two factors aggregate 10 per cent it means another 
125,000 kw.;—if 15 per cent, 187,500 kw., which 
at $25.00 a kw. year and 10 per cent fixed charges, 
would cover to a capitalization of $30,000,000 to 
$45,000,000. 

The advantage of the factors so far considered might 
be appraised also by considering that a plant of 75 to 80 
per cent of the size otherwise necessary would be suffi- 
cient for carrying any definite load. 

3. Ifthe same quantity of power be transmitted by 
direct trunk lines from the same water powers and 
steam plants to selected single points at the centers of 
the chief loads, about three quarters of the same mileage 
will be required for the actual transmission, but when 
the necessity for spare lines for individual trunk units 
is taken into account, it is doubtful if the trunk lines 
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would not require more total length of circuit. 
This is because in the network properly laid out, very 
few links are long enough or important enough to re- 
quire a spare. The delivery of this power to 35 step- 
down stations by the network system will thus cost no 
more for the high-tension lines than trunk-line distri- 
bution to a half dozen points. It should perhaps be 
stated that there may be all gradations between the 
two types of interconnections and that probably there 
is little likelihood that a trunk-line type pure and 
simple would be installed in this region. 

To distribute the amount of power assumed to the 
35 substations from the delivery points of the trunk lines 
would require perhaps 25 to 30—No. 0000 cable—100 kv. 
circuits, 50 miles long, aggregating with spares, 1500 to 
2000 miles and costing $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
The necessity for this expenditure is largely avoided 
by the network and the delivery of power is made in a 
much more satisfactory and reliable manner. The 
statement here made must, of course, be based on 
averages and is largely of the nature of an estimate. 

4. In the matter of voltage regulation, a very great 
advantage is secured by the network. In the first 
place, the voltage is stabilized at 35 load points, 
largely at points of distribution lines remote from 
their supply, and consequently with a naturally variable 
voltage. This means that the voltage at intermediate 
points on the distribution lines will be very materially 
steadied. Furthermore, with the power factor raised 
to 95 per cent in the distribution lines, the drop will 
be cut nearly in half. This improvement in the regu- 
lation is a major factor, but no effort is here made to 
give it a money value. 

5. Perhaps the most important advantage of the 
network, shared only to a less degree by the trunk line 
transmission, is the opportunity to develop the most 
favorable power station projects to the exclusion of less 
favorable ones, which may happen to be nearer the load. 
If it be assumed that the large favorable sites may be 
developed for $30.00 a horse power less than local ones, 
this would mean for one half of the 1,000,000 new horse- 
power $15,000,000. This advantage may amount 
to a very much larger sum of money. As no such 
amount of local water power as 1,000,000 horse power is 
available, the absence of interconnection would mean 
local steam plants, adding 0.5 cents more or less to the 
cost of the power or the building of both steam power 
plants and part-time water-power plants, a still more 
expensive plan. 

6. If the separate development of local companies 
means the addition of enough steam power with its 
higher cost to force an increase in power rates, with all the 
dissatisfaction that follows, and this can be avoided by 
the development of the distant water power, this factor 
alone would be of very great moment—as a matter of 
fact, this seems to be not an improbable contingency. 

7. It is possible to concentrate a load of 100,000 or 
200,000 kw. at almost any point in this system with 
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only a small and local addition to the network. In 
case of war, this power could be secured by curtailing 
other uses, if necessary, at almost any desired points. 
This would be of extreme value in case of a war, since 
large amounts of power could be obtained at specific 
points and at very short notice, this power being drawn 
from any available supply at any point in the network. 
This would be useful in such work as the making of 
nitrates, poison gases or other special chemicals that 
might be required. During the late war the lack of any 
such quickly available large blocks of power greatly 
impeded the quick development of our war activities. 
In time of peace, the same thing could be accomplished, 
for example, by using secondary power, by power from 
the large Tennessee or Alabama storages, by operating 
steam plants or by adding additional generating capac- 
ity in small amounts wherever advantageous oppor- 
tunities offer, such as completing plants in which 
provision has been made for future extension. 200,000 
kw. of concentrated secondary power at $10.00 a year 
would be worth $2,000,000 a year, which would pay 
interest on the full cost of the network and step-down 
transformers and breakers. 

It may be that a much larger amount of secondary 
power might be used. 

8. An examination of the map will show that the 
flow of power can be in almost any direction in the 
district over favorable routes. The power from eastern 
Tennessee may go to the neighborhood of Charlotte, 
Virginia, Birmingham, or Atlanta. Muscle Shoals 


‘may send power to Charlotte, Virginia, Atlanta or 


Birmingham and similarly with the steam plants. 
This facility of the network is of a fundamental im- 
portance as it is not necessary to predetermine before 
installing a new station where the block of new power 
is to be used, as is the case with the trunk line system. 
If the center of load shifts greatly, no material dis- 
advantage results. 

9. The unitary control and the ability to distribute 
large blocks of power in any direction over the network 
are of the greatest advantage. Where it is necessary 
to pass water over a dam when the local companies’ 
load does not call for it, either at night or in the day 
time, the power of all such water can be absorbed in 
the larger system and the various reservoirs and 
pondages may be used to store water at other points. 
It may well be that new reservoirs could be added at 
favorable points for the specific purpose of saving 
energy in this manner. As far as the usefulness of the 
reservoir is concerned, it may be located at any point 
in the system without material disadvantage. 

If it be determined to equalize the flow of the Ten- 
nessee River up to a certain point for purpose of navi- 
gation, this need cause no loss, since the power may be 
absorbed elsewhere as just stated. 

10. With the trunk-line type of transmission, the 
steam plant must be at the receiving ends of the trunk 
lines, or if placed at favorable points for the generation 
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of steam, additional and often long transmission lines 
must be installed. This is a most serious factor. 

11. The supply of energy to new districts, which 
may be a little remote from existing lines, is easily 
provided, for the voltage here chosen is low enough so 
that step-down transformers and switches will be of 
reasonable expense, even for capacities as small as a 
very few thousand kw. The cost of tap high-tension 
lines, if layed out with this in view, can be made very 
reasonable. The network is so complete that for the 
district covered and a fringe of 50 miles wide on each 
side, the high-tension supply can be economically 
brought to any point. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


A great deal of ground is covered in this paper and the 
importance and far reaching character of many of the 
considerations pointed out have not been adequately 
emphasized, on account of the limitations of space. 
It seems clear to the author that the interests of the 
power companies, the power users, and the community 
as a whole, require that the applicability of such a net- 
work as here proposed be carefully studied in all those 
districts where the industrial load has reached the 
proper development. 

If important new lines are installed in such a manner 
as not to fit the plan of this type of network, a great 
future advantage may be lost. It would not be for 
the interest of the community as a whole, for develop- 
ment to start along lines which might sacrifice great 
future advantage, merely because it might be of a 
temporary advantage to some particular company. 

The principal idea to be here emphasized is the 
importance of an early and fundamental study of the 
best ultimate method of interconnection, before inad- 
vertantly a district is committed to some disad- 
vantageous plan. If the study here made be a proper 
criterion, the advantage to be gained by the use of the 
best suited system, as distinguished from the mere 
enlargement of existing systems along conventional 
lines, is very great, affecting the cost of power, the 
reliability of operation and the conservation of our 
coal, in addition to the freedom with which power- 
using communities can be located at most favorable 
points without regard to the location of power stations. 


Part Ill 
TECHNICAL BASIS OF NETWORK PERFORMANCE 


The discussion above has been based in part upon a 
definite performance of an assumed high-tension net- 
work, covering the Southeastern States. A statement 
will now be given of the basis on which this performance 
has been determined. 


HIGH-TENSION LINES 


The high-voltage circuits are single circuit steel 
tower lines. The line conductor for each phase is 
composed of two or three cables strung side by side 
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and electrically in parallel. Either two No. 0000 or 
three No. 00 aluminum cables, steel reinforced, can be 
made, if properly spaced, to give substantially the 
actual electrical line constants assumed. The limits 
of the present paper will not permit a discussion of the 
mechanical characteristics of such a line, interesting 
and important as they are. This is the resistance 
equivalent of about a 400,000 cm. aluminum steel cable or 

85 per cent of the resistance of No. 0000 copper. The 

outside diameter of the equivalent cross section of two 

No. 0000 aluminum steel in one cable would be about 

0.83 inch and the maximum voltage permissible for this 

single cable would be about 190 kv. However, the 

dividing of the conductor will raise the corona limit 
so that it will be well over 200,000 volts. This state- 
ment of the raising of the corona limit by the dividing 
of the conductor has both a theoretical and experi- 
mental basis. It will not be further discussed here. 

The line spacing is taken as 15 ft. average. While this 

is less than is sometimes proposed, this value is con- 

sidered ample. One of the factors justifying the lesser 
spacing is the relatively tight stringing appropriate to 
the steel cove lines. 

The electrical line constants used are as follows: 

R = 0.23 ohms per mile equivalent con- 
ductor, of two No. 0000 alumi- 
num cables. 

Reactance = 1.59 ohms per mile x 24 = 1.06, 
this being for one mile of two 
double cables, single phase. 

(Allowing for a reduction of 144 from the divided 

conductor). 

Charging current = 0.267 x 3/2 amps. per mile = 0.4 
per 100,000 volts for two double 
cables, single phase. 

(Allowing for an increase of 50 per cent for the divided 

conductor). 
Neutral dead grounded at each station. 


ASSUMED LOADING 


As a starting point, loads were ‘more or less arbitrar- 
ily assigned to about 35 substations in the territory 
covered and aggregating approximately the sum of 
the present peak loads of the companies now serving 
the district to represent the existing loads;—this total 
comes to 632,000 kw. The list of stations and the load 
assigned to each is shown in Column 1 of the table. Ca- 
pacities were then arbitrarily assigned to the principal 
existing generating stations, more or less representing 
their maximum outputs, in the aggregate appropriate 
for carrying the assumed loads. Capacity taken for the 
steam units is shown for the several stations in Column 
2 and capacity for hydraulic stations in Column 3, 

For the purpose of this study, it was then assumed 
that at the time supposed to be appropriate to the full 
use of the network, an additional or new load equal 
to the present would have developed at each substation, 
these new loads being shown in Column 4 in the table. 
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7" TABLE I—DATA FOR STATIONS IN THE NETWORK 
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dition, with 238,000 kw. of the new load carried by steam 
plants, the conditions of Case B are set up, the loca- 
tions and loads of the steam plants being shown in 
Column 8. These conditions are the same as Case A, 
except that the water power in certain of the new 
stations is assumed to be short in the aggregate amount 
of 238,000 kw., corresponding to the amount of steam 
power generated. The actual locations and amounts 
of water shortage assumed are shown in Column 9 in 
the table. 

It is assumed that the simultaneous water shortage 
in the present plants is cared for at the same time by the 
present steam plants. It is believed that Case B here 
assumed is more exacting on the network than the 
situation that would occur in actual service. 

It is assumed that a certain amount of hydraulic 
power, taken above the normal high water require- 
ments, will be drawn from two or three of the best 
seasonal storages, in lieu of an equal amount of steam 
power and this storage-water power is shown in Column 
7 of the table. 

New 100,000 kw. steam power plants are located at 
Glenlyn near the center of the Appalachian Power 
Company territory and near Knoxville in Tennessee. 

The points at which the equivalent of steam power 
is taken from the storage are the following: 


Brides mwabett 2iee ek: Ace te eee 10,000 kw. N. C. 
Dallittahs Malle. frcesuenr: ake peace 7 te 15,000 Ga. 

aN Os lite sme abet coches Cea , 23,000 Tenn. 
TD EVEN Om ily: ctare.staecna sre og, Ce 5,000 Tenn. 
HIAICS BAL. cass cece eta eet o cae cee 5,000 Tenn. 


It is assumed that a 100,000 kw. steam plant is 
located near Dam No. 3 on the Clinch River. 


VOLTAGE CONTROL 


It has been further assumed that the high-tension 
voltage at all regulating points; that is, all points where 
synchronous apparatus of important capacity and 
under control of the system operator is located, will be 
points of fixed voltage, regardless of load conditions 
and for dry or wet seasons, but that the particular volt- 
age at any particular point may be chosen at any suit- 
able value within certain limits, here between 180,000 
and 200,000 volts, as may best fit the power-factor 
conditions in the line. While these limits were set up 
for the layout of this case, it was found as the calcu- 
lations progressed that the voltage slightly exceeded 
the upper limit at certain points, but it was not con- 
sidered worth while to recalculate the system to bring 
down these high voltages within the limit, as might 
readily have been done by slightly changing the power- 
factor assumptions at certain regulating stations. 

The control of voltage at load points between the 
regulating stations may behandled in two ways. First, 
it may be assumed that the variations in voltage at 
these intermediate-load points, which will be probably 
on the average a fraction of one per cent and only rarely 
and at a very few points over 1 per cent, are negligible 
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and no provision made to correct for the variation. 
Second, an automatic variable ratio device may be used 
at each station, such as an induction regulator. With 
the small variations of the voltage to be expected, 
only a very small capacity regulator will be required, 
well within the limits of present regulators. As in favor 
of the use of automatic regulation at all points, it should 
be noted that while the high-tension voltage will vary 
very little, the drop in the step-down transformer which 
carries a lagging load may be several per cent. 

The tendency of variations in load, or in the distri- 
bution of load, to change the voltage at various points 
is corrected by changing the power factor at which 
power passes from one regulating station to another. 
For example, if the voltage at station A is 190 kv. 
and at B 187 kv. with a load of 50,000 kw. passing 
at 99 per cent power factor, the same drop of 3000 volts 
will exist when only 25,000 kw. is passing, if the power 
factor be right, in this case say 80 per cent. To con- 
trol this power factor, there must be an appropriate 
out-of-phase current flow from synchronous apparatus 
in A to that in B as is well known. This function will 
be automatically attended to by voltage regulators. 

In the table the out-of-phase kv-a. required of each 
regulating station for Case A is shown in Column 6. 
It will be found that no machine is called on to oper- 
ate when well loaded at any power factor less than 0.85 
lagging. Leading-power factors are all much higher. 


POWER FACTOR OF SYSTEM 


For the purpose of making a numerical calculation 
certain further assumptions were made. 

1st. That the new load taken by the new network 
is at 80 per cent power factor, high tension. 

2nd. That a lagging load will be taken at the load 
points, in addition to the above, sufficient to raise the 
power factor of the present load fed by the present 
distributing lines to 95 per cent. 

As amatter of fact the charging current to the 190 
kv. line will in the aggregate nearly neutralize the 
total lagging kv-a. of the load and transformers, but 
as the distribution of the lagging kv-a. and the leading 
kv-a. is different, the neutralization is far from 
complete. 

Exception to the above assumptions was made in the 
case of Method and Glenlyn Stations where the lagging 
kv-a., taken by the high tension, was slightly less than 
the amount above specified. 


CALCULATIONS OF PERFORMANCE 


On the basis of the above assumptions, the actual 
voltage, current, kw. and kv-a. values were calcu- 
lated for the whole system for Case A. The formula 
used for this purpose was the so-called “Split Capacity”’ 
formula, described by the author in a paper presented 
before the Institute on June 29th, 1909, entitled 
“Calculations of the High-Tension Line.’’ Any suit- 
able formula, taking into account the capacity of the 
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line, may be used. Of course, it was necessary to obtain 
an approximately correct distribution of currents be- 
tween the various parallels of the network. For the 
purpose of clearness and convenience the following 
statements are made. 

In using the split capacity formula, any out-of-phase 
ky-a. at the starting point of the calculation (normally 
the receiving end of the line) of such a direction as to 
cause a slope of potential going-up from the starting 
point is to be marked + and vice versa. Also any 
energy delivered to the starting point of the calculation 
is to be marked + and vice versa. By observing this 
rule and remembering that the quantities C? R and 
C?» L are always positive and added to the appro- 
priate quantities at the starting point to find the totals 
at the finish point, a line may be calculated from either 
end with identical results. 

When a synchronous machine is connected to a trans- 
mission line, containing a material amount of capacity, 
we have the following: 

a. Current, flowing from the machine (whether a 
motor or a generator), to the line and tending to cause 
a slope of potential upward from the point of connection 
of the machine, is such as to strengthen the field of the 
machine and may be called “field boosting’’ current 
similarly with kv-a., and 

b. Current or kv-a. flowing from the machine into 
the line tending to. cause a slope down in the line away 
from the machine, tends to weaken the field and may 
be called “field bucking” current or kv-a. This current 
is called leading if the machine is a generator, but 
must be called lagging if the machine is a motor or 
synchronous condenser, because the positive direction 
of current flow in these motors and condensers is taken 
as into the machine, not from the machine, as with 
generators. 

If another synchronous machine is connected to the 
other end of the line, then:— 

ce. Cutting resistance out of the field-exciting circuit 


raises the potential of the machine, but reduces the 


amount of out-of-phase “‘field boosting’ kv-a. flowing to 
the line, throwing it into the other machine, thus tend- 
ing to bring the power factor of the first machine nearer 
unity and vice versa. If, however, the field has already 
been raised so high that “bucking kv-a.’’ is flowing to 
the line, this field-bucking current will be increased by 
further raising of the field, and vice versa. 

It would not be feasible to secure scientific accuracy 
in such a calculation as this with a reasonable amount of 
labor, but the voltages here given are believed to be 
correct within less than 1 per cent, except for two or 
three points where numerical mistakes have been found 
too late for correction. There errors are, however, not 
sufficiently important to materially effect any of the 
station quantities. The power actually flowing in the 
several lines is indicated in the transmission lines on the 
face of the map and are marked ‘‘A”’. 

This calculation permits a determination of the total 
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C? F losses in the new network for this maximum load 
condition. The losses exclusive of corona or trans- 
formers are 79,300 kw. or about 12 1% per cent of the 
delivered power and 11.1 per cent of the generated 
power for the maximum condition. The average year 
around losses would be probably about 35,000 kw. In 
this calculation no allowance is made for the saving in 
line losses in cases like the line from Atlanta to Tallulah 
Falls, where the current will tend to flow one way over a 
given route in the network and is now the other way in 
the present parallel distribution line. In such a case, 
of course, the oppositely flowing currents cancel, leav- 
ing only the difference flowing partly in one line and 
partly in the other. This will affect a large local saving 
in line loss on both lines. 


Case B—The Station voltages and power factors of 
the system as a whole were not calculated in detail 
for Case B on account of the amount of labor involved. 
To give an approximate idea of the effect of the change 
in the location of the sources of the power on the energy 
flow in various lines, a determination was made of the 
change in amount of power flow for each line—neglecting 
C? R line losses, however. The resultant energy flow 
values are shown on the map in the appropriate trans- 
mission lines, marked with the prefix ‘‘B’”’. Since line 
C? R losses are neglected in the B values, these amounts 
will not be as accurate as the A figures. 


An examination of the values on the map will show 
that in many lines as compared with case A the current 
is reduced in Case B—in some reversed and in a few 
increased. Thenet result will be to slightly reduce the 
C? R losses. 

The effect of these changes in current flow on the volt- 
ages at the various stations should be further discussed. 


Consider, for example, the lines between the new 
steam plant of the Appalachian Power Company, 
assumed to be installed at Glenlyn for new reserve power 
and Mt. Holley on the Southern Power Company’s 
system, both regulating stations. In Case A, 81,000 
kw. is delivery to Glenlyn—in Case B—9,000 kw. is 
sent south from Glenlyn. Considering the branch line 
from Glenlyn to Grayson, Lookout Shoals, Salisbury, 
Concord and Mt. Holley, the effect of starting up the 
steam plant is to superimpose upon the Case A flow of 
40,500 kw. north, a 45,000-kw. flow south, giving a net 
flow of 4500 kw. south. This 45,000-kw. counter flow 
varies a little in the several sections of the branch line 
on account of the side circuits, as will be seen from the 
map, but this 45,000 will be about right to represent 
the average flow. This will tend to reduce the average 
current and the slope of voltage appropriate to Case A, 
which is from Mt. Holley down toward Glenlyn. 


Suppose now that this 45,000 kw. energy current be 
sent at 80 per cent power factor, so that the out-of- 
phase component tends to increase the slope of the po- 
tential from Mt. Holley toward Glenlyn. This will 
then tend to balance the change in the potential slope 
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caused by the 45,000 kw. load counter current and leave 
the voltage slope unchanged. 

However, since in this case some of the line sections 
carry cross currents toward the Tennessee powers, the 
effect of these various corrective currents will be differ- 
ent in different line sections and while the terminal 
voltages may be unchanged, the intermediate voltages 
will be affected, as is shown by the following table, 
in which the second column shows the voltages appro- 
priate to the special assumptions under Case B just 
described. 


Case B 

Case A Special 

Glenlyn, rei ee ae 188.0 kw. 188.0 
Graysons). erties 190.3 190.6 
Noval icobhmelotee Nee pt chee wen cls & 190.3 194.3 
PALISDULY sek oe ee Paes 188.4 186.7 
ConGord 3 Gi we . Se eee 187.8 1Sie7 
Mit; (elleyi:'..tu. Sfaae hens ace 190.9 190.9 


Here it is seen that the maximum departure from 
Case A voltage is at Lookout Shoals. If, however, an 
out-of-phase ky-a. of 12,500 lagging is taken locally at 
Look-out Shoals this will drop its voltage to approxi- 
mately the Case A voltage without disturbing the Mt. 
Holley or Glenlyn voltages. This will, however, lower the 
voltage at Salisbury until it is much below the case A 
voltage. But by taking an out-of-phase current of the 
proper amount locally at Greensboro, the voltage at Salis- 
bury can be raised without affecting the voltage at Look- 
out Shoals or Mt. Holley. In this case, the out-of-phase 
current: from Greensboro must go in proper proportions to 
Lookout Shoals and Mt. Holley and then be absorbed 
by the synchronous apparatus at these stations. This 
will correct all the voltages and be close enough for all 
practicable purposes. A similar analysis may be made 
for the other branch line via Bridgewater or for other 
lines, such for example, as the line from Dam No. 3 to 
Cleveland and Anniston where a heavy reversal of flow 
occurs over a long distance. This line can be more 
easily controlled than the line just discussed, because 
there is less cross current flow and the generating sta- 
tions at the ends are of larger capacity and will handle 
larger out-of-phase currents. 


While the numerical verification has not been made 
for Case B as a whole, on this particular point, there is 
no doubt that by properly controlling the power 
factors at the control stations, all the various station 
voltages can be kept constant within 1 per cent or 
less, without calling for any generator to carry full 
load at less than 85 per cent power factor lagging. 
In this case it should be remembered that when 
the steam plants are operating, there will be a 
largely increase electrical capacity available, and that 
an underloaded generator can carry a much lower-power- 
factor current than a fully loaded one, 

In general, the use of synchronous condensers would 
greatly broaden the range of control of voltage and they 
may be necessary in some networks. In the present 
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case, however, it is apparently possible to operate with 
constant voltages and reasonable power factors without 
condensers. 

Again, in a network there is always a tendency for the 
currents to so distribute themselves as to have the least 
possible loss of voltage. 


These operations here described are automatic if the 
voltages are kept constant at the regulating points by 
adjusting the field strengths of the synchronous appara- 
tus and require no intelligent intervention. 


The change in conditions here assumed between Case _ 
A and Case B is the extreme and occurs only once a year 
and comes on gradually, giving opportunity for ad- 
justment by changing taps, if necessary, as the change 
develops. 

The effect of light load will be less difficult to handle 
than Case B for their out-of-phase currents are more 
effective, ampere for ampere, in correcting voltage 
slopes and there is ample machine capacity to handle 
them. 

A high-power-factor load, having the characteristics 
of decreasing to a lower-power-factor load, as with 
induction motors, when off the peak, tends to hold the 
potential slope along the line relatively constant. 


RELATION OF NETWORK AND DISTRIBUTING LINES 


Since the plan here proposed throws the generators, 
distributing lines and the low-tension network in parallel 
with the high-tension network between stations common 
to both networks, the method of control of the division — 
of current between the high tension network and the dis- 
tribution lines, e. g., the present 100-kv. lines, should 
receive some consideration. 

Assume that a present power house is located at P, 
Fig. 1, feeding loads at Mand N. If the line voltage 
be taken as 110 ky. and it be assumed that a load of 
30,000 kw., 80 per cent power factor, is carried at N 
and an additional load of 20,000 kw., 80 per cent power 
factor, be carried at M, a voltage of 117 kv. will be 
required to maintain 100 ky. atthe load. If, now, a 
connection be made at N to a constant potential net- 
work, the 30,000 kw. load is taken from the transmission 
line by the network, relieving the distribution line, pro- 
vided suitable voltage adjustments are made as will be 
later explained. Furthermore, since the point N is now 
a source of energy, the load at M will be carried jointly 
by the network and the generator at P. Suppose, now, 
that we increase the load at M until the voltage at M 
is the same as that originally existing at N. This 
will require a load of approximately 160,000 kw. 
at M which, together with the original 30,000 at 
N, makes 190,000 kw., not including a possible in- 
crease at N above 30,000, showing an enormous in- 
crease in the effectiveness of the 110 kv. line for distri- 
bution purposes, by connection to the network at the 
point N instead of at P, as is ordinarily proposed. 
This extreme case is taken to bring out the principle 
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involved, that is, the great advantage in delivering new 
power at the load ends of the distributing lines. 

As already stated, in the layout here proposed, the 
present distributing lines are frequently in parallel 
with the high-tension network for certain sections. 
It is proposed to control the power factor of the current 
passing over the distribution lines. In the case where 
the distribution line is connected to the network only 
at the other end than the generator end, the true power 
passing over the line can also be controlled by adjusting 
the governor of the generator prime mover. If there 
are several distributing lines thus connected to the same 
generator and to the network, it will be possible to 
control only the total power sent to the network, but the 
division of this power over the several distribution lines 
will be determined by the electrical constants of the 
lines and the network and the power-factor adjust- 
ments at the various points. The distribution of the 
true power and the power factors at various points can- 
not be separately controlled in the system proposed 
without special devices, when the generator is connected 
to the high-tension network as well as the load stations. 


50 Miles - 
N 


T-Primary of 110 Kv Step-down Transformer 


S-Primary of 190 Kv. Step-down Transformer 
s-Low Voltage Secondary of 190 Kv.Step-down Transformer t-Low Voltage Secondary of 110 Kv. Stepdown Transformer 


r-Induction or Other Regulation 
4-Consumers Load 


HeGe 


s'- 110 Kv. Secondary Step-down Transformer 


Returning to the control of the power factor in the 
distribution lines, it will be noted that if a loaded distri- 


bution line be connected at its terminal to the step- 


down network transformer on a voltage tap giving 
exactly the same voltage as the line terminal, no current 
will flow to or from the network. Suppose now that the 
line has a change of load or change of power factor so 
that its terminal voltage is different. If the line now be 
connected to a second voltage tap in the step-down trans- 
former, corresponding to the 2nd terminal voltage, no 
current will flow. If, however, the line carrying the 
second load be connected to the first tap, the potential of 
the line terminal will be changed and current will flow to 
or from the network until the line load is the same as 
in the first case; for the line, with the generator voltage 
fixed, can have this definite terminal voltage only with 
this particular line condition. 

The above explanation ignores the effect of differences 
in power factor between the line terminal and the tap. 
It is the interplay of the reactance and resistance of the 
110 kv. line with the tap voltage of the step-down 
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transformer that really determines the division of true 
power between the 110 kv. and the 190 kv. lines. 
Similarly, whenever the line terminal is connected to a 
different voltage tap in the step-down transformer, 
current will flow into or out of the network until the 
current in the distribution line is of such a power factor, 
when carrying the appropriate amount of true power, 
that the terminal voltage of the line naturally is that 
of the tap, and so in general. Since the line must 
carry an appropriate amount of load the power factor 
of this load at the terminal point will be determined by 


‘the particular voltage point at which it is connected 


to the network. Once this power factor is determined 
at the terminal, the power factor will also be determined 
at the other points in the distribution line. When load 
is connected to intermediate points in the distribution 
line, the power factor that is controlled by the tap volt- 
age is the mean or equivalent power factor. If, as will 
theoretically always be the case, the voltage of the step 
down transformer, fed by the network, is changed by 
the flow of current into the line where it is connected, 
the power factor of the current in the distribution line 
will be that corresponding to the terminal voltage at 
which the system finally settles down. 

To put it another way, since the object of controlling 
the power factor of the 110 kv. is to improve the volt- 
age regulation of this line, it is merely necessary to 
connect the line terminal to the proper tap and its volt- 
age is fixed and the power factor will take care of itself. 

Clearly, changes of low-tension voltage, due to 
changes of load and load power factor at the line termi- 
nal point, can be compensated for by changing the taps 
on the high-voltage winding of the low-voltage step- 
down transformer; so can changes be madein the voltage 
of the network—or correction of voltage may be made 
on the low-tension side of the step-down transformers 
or individually on important feeders. 

If we assume that the network voltage is constant 
and that the distribution line terminal is connected to a 
particular tap in the step-down transformer, the voltage 
of the line terminal is fixed and hence the load at that 
point will be determined by the power factor of the line 
current and vice versa and the power factor of the cur- 
rent flowing into the network will vary with changes of 
load. 

With the 110-kv. line terminal connected to some 
definite tap in the step-down transformer, if the net- 
work voltage does not vary greatly, nor the range of 
power factor become too wide with the actual load 
changes found in service, a very simple and practicable 
operating arrangement results, in which the average 
power factor can be controlled by choosing once for all a 
suitable tap on the step-down transformer. Means 
should be provided to then adjust the low tension bus- 
bar potential to the value desired when the tap has been 
chosen to secure the proper power factor. 

The transformer ratio, represented by the tap under 
discussion, has to do with the relative potential of the 
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generator and that of the step-down transformer tap. 
Thus the adjustment of voltage may be made, where 
other conditions permit, either at the generator end of 
the line, in the step-up transformers or on the generator 
bus, or at any other point in the line. 

If, on the other hand, the network voltage varies too 
widely or the range of power factor with a fixed voltage 
tap is too great, a more sensitive and very flexible 
system may be secured by providing means for auto- 
matically changing the tap during operation in response 
to a suitable regulator, set to maintain constant poten- 


tial or constant power factor, as may be desired, for the ° 


action of the regulator is here equivalent to a change 
in tap. 

With the tap changing device, which might well be an 
induction regulator, connected between the distribution 
line terminal and the step-down transformer tap, auto- 
matic control from a voltmeter would maintain con- 
stant voltage on the line terminal or control from a 
power-factor meter would maintain constant power fac- 
tor. In either case, the quantity not controlled by the 
regulator could be controlled on the average by properly 
selecting the power factor or the voltage which the 
regulator should maintain constant. 


Both power factor and voltage could be simultane- 
ously controlled by having two independently controlled 
_regulators. 

In all these cases where there is a change in taps to 
control both power factor and voltage, means should 
be provided for correcting the effect of a change in the 
taps on the low tension service busbar. 


A number of connections may be used for this con- 
trol, for example, diagrams a, ), c, d, e, and f in Fig. 1, 
which are largely self-explanatory. In all cases the 
automatic regulator can be controlled to give constant 
voltage, preferably on the low-tension bus to which 
local feeders are connected. In case e the regulation 
can be controlled by the power factor at any suitable 
place to give constant power factor on the 110 kv. line. 
Where automatic control is provided for one factor, 
manual adjustment should be provided for the other. 


In all cases except e, Fig. 1, an auto transformer is 
used for stepping down from the 190 kv. to the 110 kv. 
and an auto connection might just as well be used here. 
Regulators are just as effective in the low tension cir- 
cuits where they are more readily installed, except that 
for automatic-power-factor adjustment there must be 
a change in ratio between the 190 kv. and the 110 kv. 
lines. 

In cases d and f, the regulator is on the ground con- 
nection of the high tension windings, thus relieving 
insulation strains. In case f, a small balancing trans- 
former is used with its high-tension winding connected 
around the regulator and its low-tension winding in 
series with the low-tension winding of the 190-kv. 
transformer to equalize its voltage with that of the 
low-tension winding of the 110 kv. step-down trans- 
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former. A special winding on the regulator or a tap on 
the regulator winding would accomplish the same thing. 

While all windings have been shown star, delta wind- 
ings may be used in many cases. In cases d, e and f 
the 110 kv. transformer can operate without the 190 
kv. transformer. Case f is the most flexible. 

As a matter of convenience the variations in power 
factor, required for various loads in a typical 50 mile 110 
kv. transmission with No. 0000 conductor, are shown 
in Fig. 2, in which lines of constant power factor are 
shown connecting terminal voltage with load. It is 
assumed that the line voltage at the generator is main- 
tained constant at 110 kv. 

From these curves it can be seen how much the 110 
kv. line voltage at the terminal must vary with the 
power factor fixed as the load changes; or by following 
the horizontal line corresponding to any voltage, it may 
be seen how much the power factor will change for any 
range of load. This is rather an extreme case and no 
doubt an actual installation would show much less 
variation. The case where load is carried at inter- 
mediate points is more complex but will involve no 
serious practical difficulties. 
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Many other matters of interest connected. with this 
use of regulators and method of voltage and power- 
factor control might be touched upon, but the most 
essential factors have been discussed and space will not 
permit more. 


Part IV 
OPERATING FEATURES 


The operating requirements of this system as they 
involve new or difficult features may be considered as 
follows: 


CONTROL 


It is obvious that from a technical point of view and 
as far as day to day operating is concerned, the system 
must be under the absolute control of one dispatcher, 
at least as far as generators connected, field charge and 
governor adjustments, load carried, operation of all 
high tension connections, etc., are concerned. The 
maximum use of facilities further demand that control 
of water in rivers and reservoirs, the taking on of load 
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and dropping of load where necessary should be under 
single control. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


The distribution of power among the several genera- 
ting stations is a fundamentally important one, for not 
only must the frequency be rigidly maintained but the 
dispatcher must be able to say how much load should 
be taken by particular machines so that water may be 
properly conserved. 


Theoretically, the best results will be obtained from 
the point of view of the maintenance of frequency, by 
having a single station do all the regulating and setting 
all the others on a fixed gate and it may be that, asa 
matter of fact, one station may be able to regulate the 
frequency in this system. This will result, if the 
changes in load on the system as a whole occur so slowly 
that the load on the fixed gate machines can be adjusted 
rapidly enough to keep the proper margin for regula- 
tion at the regulating station. There are perhaps three 
or four stations or local groups of stations that could 
supply a regulating margin of 5 per cent which might be 
sufficient. This would mean, however, a large amount 
of idle apparatus at one point which would be unde- 
sirable, especially where there is no pondage to save 
water. 

Furthermore, since governors of individual units 
must in any case be arranged so as to perform in con- 
sonance with others in a similar manner on load varia- 
tions, they may about as well be in different stations. 
From these and other considerations, it is probable that 
the best plan is to have a single regulating station in 
each of the major systems, all with their governors 
carefully designed to be adjustable as to sensitiveness 
to changes (that is quickness of action); as to range of 
load change with change of speed; and as to normal 
speed. They may then be so adjusted that under 
operating conditions they will operate as nearly alike 
as possible. The setting of governors can be adjusted 


from time to time during operation, so that very close" 


frequency regulation can be obtained. These regu- 
lating points should preferably be at the large storage 
reservoirs, so as to conserve water and to have water 
always available for regulating purposes. It is not 
likely that there will be any serious trouble on the dis- 
tribution of load. 

In this, account must be taken of the penstocks and 
water columns feeding the regulating generators but 
fortunately in this district there will probably be avail- 


able in each system generators supplied directly from - 


reservoirs and dams with very short water columns. 
It will do no harm to have a certain amount of varia- 
tion in the sensitiveness of quickness of action of the 
governors, since the momentary overload capacity of 
the quickest acting will hold the frequency until the 
others catch up. ; 

Instead of setting the machines which are not ex- 
pected to govern on a fixed gate, their governors may 
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be adjusted to have a wide range of speed with small 
changes in load. Then by changing the “normal” 
speed setting of the governor at the switchboard from 
time to time as conditions change, the load may be 
maintained at the prescribed value substantially as 
though with a fixed cut-off. 

By this arrangement the following advantages are 

obtained— 

a—Frequency will be maintained by a few specially 

sensitive governors, operating in stations selected as the 
most favorable. 

b—Should anything happen to break apart the net- 

work, each sectional system would have its own system- 
regulating station and furthermore other local machines 
will come to the rescue of the regulating station on 
account of their wide speed range governors, above de- 
scribed, though with a slight drop in frequency, if the 
disturbance is very serious. In the case of a plant 
‘Fmporting’’a large amount of power, it would be neces- 
sary to drop some load, if disconnected from the 
network at all points. 

c—Regulation would be obtained without disturbing 

the economical use of stored water, for the average rate 
at which water is passed through the regulating station 
can be controlled at will by the load settings of the fixed- 
gate machines. 

d—No very heavy blocks of power would have to be 

passed backward and forward over the network, as with 
change in load with regulation concentrated at one point 
system. 

Favorable regulating points would seem to be 
Bridgewater (with generating capacity enlarged) 
Tallulah Falls, 

Cherokee Bluffs (with the large storage developed) 

Dam No. 3 including the large storage. 


VOLTAGE REGULATION 


A plan for making every station on the network a 
voltage stabilizing point is covered in Part III above 
and need not be further discussed here. 


POWER FACTOR CONTROL 


In Part III above is described a plant for controlling 
the average power factor of any network station, al- 
though the power factor must be allowed to vary with- 
in certain limits to secure voltage control. 


RELIABILITY 


Any general scheme of transmission and distribution 
must offer a high order of reliability of service. This 
proposed scheme is exceptionally favorable from this 
point of view. In the first place, a breakdown in any 
one transmission line link will affect only stations on 
this particular link, for no single link is essential to the 
network asa whole. The segregation of a single link is 
simplified because with the wide separation of power 
houses and the absence of large concentrated loads, no 
short circuit can occur in the network of a magnitude 
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to exceed the safe capacity of oil breakers. The single- 
circuit lines contribute to this result. 


In the second place, since it is usually considered that 
with two circuits feeding a station, either circuit being 
able to carry the whole load, a reasonable degree of 
reliability is secured. Even if these circuits are on one 
tower, the network plan is especially well guarded, 
since any station is fed from. two or more directions 
so that no cause affecting one supply line would also 
affect the other. In addition, most substations are 
connected to other stations by the low-tension distri- 
bution lines giving still another source of emergency 
power. With the trunk-line type of circuit a break in 
the line will affect a large amount of power and a number 
of stations. 


PROTECTIVE RELAY SYSTEM 


At first thought the securing of a satisfactory relay 
layout for protection against disturbances may seem 
difficult, but this is not likely to be the case. 


When once a satisfactory means is found to properly 
disconnect a bad circuit at one station, the same means 
may be used for most stations regardless of their num- 
ber. Special stations, however, would require special 
treatment. Considering one of the long single lines 
of the proposed system, containing several intermediate 
stations, a line short circuit or ground will ordinarily 
cause a great fall in the potential at the point of the 
trouble and the potential of the line will slope up in both 
directions to nearly normal at points at some distance. 
Suppose now that inverse-time-limit-overload relays of 
the normal type be used, and that a device be added for 
rendering the devices inoperative for a certain period 
more or less proportional to the momentary line volt- 
age. Then, upon the occurence of a ground the inverse- 
time-limit relays will all start to run, but the one nearest 
the ground will be rendered operative first on account 
of its lower line voltage. If it be assumed that the time 
of action of the retarding device be 0.2 sec. for 30 per 
cent voltage at the relay and 2.0 sec. at 90 per cent volt- 
age, a difference in perhaps 20 per cent in the momentary 
voltage between two consecutive stations would permit 
time enough to cause selective opening of circuits. 


At points where the voltage is over 90 per cent, 
normal selective action comes only from the difference 
in the inverse-time-limit relays, but this is not important 
for a short circuit or ground in which the voltage drops 
only 10 per cent at the nearest station is very rare. It 
should be remembered that at each branch line and at 
each station there will be a dividing of the short circuit 
current so that there will be a marked difference in line 
current at points only one or two stations from the 
short circuit permitting selective action. 

In addition to the above, a directional relay should 
be placed in each line at each station so that when 
power is flowing in excess away from the station in one 
line, it will open the tripping circuits of the breakers 
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in the other lines. This will prevent any good line 
being cut off on the wrong side of any station. 

When a high tension short circuit occurs at a station 
inside the breakers, the last mentioned power relay 
will not operate and all the breakers will open quickly 
on account of the low line of voltage. 


When a low tension short circuit occurs the reactance 
of the transformer will prevent its pulling very heavily 
on the high tension so that any desired local form of 
low tension protection may be used, except that inverse 
time overload relays should be used, set to act quickly 
to clear a heavy short circuit such as would occur only 
at or near the buses. 


The above scheme of relay protection is suggested as 
one feasible method. It is, of course, to be understood 
that the best scheme for this network should be the 
subject of long and careful study and many alternative 
schemes can no doubt be devised. 


METERING 


The metering of power should not be very difficult 
or expensive, although it involves a number of problems 
of some interest. 


Power should preferably be measured at the step- 
down side of the network transformers both for load 
power and for generator power;—also the maximum 
demand kw. and reactive kv-a., on graphic meters, set 
with accurate timing. By summing up these kw. and 
reactive ky-a. for all the stations in a particular system, 
taking account of positive and negative values, the total 
net power supplied the system from the network will be 
obtained and its equivalent power factor. 


This plan means that in cases where the network 
carries a certain amount of power from a local generator 
to a local load, formerly carried by the local distribution 
circuits and in the same direction as the main flow of 
through power in the network, the network is charged 
for the increase in the C? R line losses, while with the 
through power flowing in the opposite direction to. the 
local flow, the network gains the decrease in C? R line 
losses. 

If an accounting of this variation in line loss is desira- 
ble, in place of taking the numerical sum of all the kw. in 
or out at the several stations, the values of the several 
kw. loads may be separately combined and the total value 
of the kw. generated obtained and a slightly higher rate 
per kw-hr. set on the load kw. than on the generated kw. 


In addition, there should be taken the readings of kw. 


-and reactive kv-a. in the high tension line at the in- 


coming side of those stations located nearest the bound- 
ary line of the district on all through lines passing from 
one local system to the next. -Thebestreadingsthat can 
be obtained from bushing-type transformers, two to each 
phase of each breaker, (taking advantage of calibration 
curves obtained in place, if necessary) should be suffi- 
cient. These readings will not be usually as good for 
determining the charges for power to any system as the 
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readings recommended above, since where there is much 
through power, the power supplied to the local com- 
pany, as measured on incoming and outgoing lines, will 
be a relatively small difference of two large quantities 
and hence relatively inaccurately-measured. 


. Part V 
Costs 


Only the briefest estimates of costs can be here made, 
but some idea of the magnitude of the expenditure 
involved is important. The elements of most interest 
in this study are the transmission network, the step- 
down transformers, the oil breakers for. substations 
and other high-tension gear. These costs may be 
approximated as follows: . 

2500 miles single circuit, 190 kv. transmission line 


@ $8000. Exclusive right of way............ $20,000,000. 
2/3 x 1,250,000 kv-a., 190 kv. auto transformers 

(ODE treks ONO MLTR BG Cleat tee eines vaste cach oct Rt ow. 8. 2,500,000. 
200 oil breakers 190 ky. with dead grounded neutral 

and miscellaneous switchgear, outdoor stations, 

OS TAT VS ge eh IT et aee RR 4,500,000. 
500 miles additional 190-kv. line @ $8,000......... 4,000,000. 
If straight transformers instead of auto trans- 

LOETNER SAD OMS D0 Cie onit Bea hin i dears thse. bb. 1,500,000. 


All for the delivery at 110 kv. or low-tension feeder 
voltages of 632,000 new kw. 


Discussion 


Robert Treat: Those who have had occasion to try to ealeu- 
late the division of current in parallel high-voltage and low-volt- 
age lines, will have great admiration for Mr. Thomas’ courage 
in undertaking’ the ‘solution of a problem of the magnitude of 
this one. - Those who have not been brought in contact with such 
computations, probably have very little conception of the diffi- 
culty of the task. 

Some time ago, in our office, we were faced with a similar 
problem, except that it was very simple compared with the one 
which Mr. Thomas has undertaken to solve. A brief descerip- 
tion of the problem and some of the important things we learned 
in working it out, will be of interest. 

Referring to cut herewith a large source of power S, supplies a 
double-circuit 88,900-volt transmission line from which are dis- 
tributed a number of variable loads. At the far end of the line, 
there is connected a hydro-station H, whose available capacity 
variesfromfullloadtonothing. In parallel with the 88-kv. lines, 
is a 154-kv. transmission linerunning from H to S. There is one 
other connection between the 154 kv. and the 88-kv. systems at 
a point M near the middle of the transmission, which is made 
through a three-winding transformer bank. 

It was required to determine under certain limiting conditions 
of load and with different amounts of power available from 4H, 
the variation in voltage on each of the substation buses. In 
order to. calculate this voltage variation, it was first necessary 
to know the division of the power and wattless current in the 
system. The manner of procedure was as follows. An assump- 
tion was made that the load at a certain substation A came 
partly from M and partly from H. Calculations were then 
made step-by-step on the 88-kv. system from A to H; and 
then through the three-winding transformers, and the 154-kv. 
line to H, to see whether the voltages on the low-tension bus 
at H arrived at by the two calculations were the same. 

It was soon apparent that mere equality of the magnitude 
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of these voltages was not sufficient, that they must also be in 
phase, naturally, because they were the same bus voltage. So 
it was necessary to keep track of the phase angles of the voltages 
during each step of the computation, 7. e., we assumed a certain 
load on the lines adjacent to A toward H, and calculated the 
drop to the next substation. At this substation it was necessary 
not only to determine the amount and power factor of the current 
transmitted toward A, but also to know the phase angle of its 
bus voltage with reference to the voltage on the bus at A. This 
process had to be carried out through each step of the way to 
the low-voltage bus at H; then similar calculations were carried 
out through the other portion of the loop, A-M-H. Obviously, 
the criterion of the correct assumption as to the distribution of 
load and wattless in the two systems, was that the voltage on the 
low-tension bus at H when calculated over the two sides of the 
loop, came out the same both in magnitude and in phase. 

It was also necessary to carry out the same process in the loop 
formed by Stations M and S, and sometimes, it was found that 
assumptions which appeared to give satisfactory results in one 
of the loops, were not right when we considered the other. This 
was because the two loops had one part in common, the three- 
winding transformers at M. Sometimes it was necessary to 
make the computations for one set of conditions several times, 
before arriving at an estimate of load division sufficiently close 
for the purpose. 

One of the interesting things which we found out from these 
calculations was that the 88-ky. line from H was earrying about 
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154,000 and 88,000 volt systems constituting two loops having one 
part in common. ; 


twice as much load as the 154-kv. line. This was undoubtedly 
because of the higher reactance in the 154-ky. transformers at 
H and M as compared with the lower voltage single transforma- 
tion in the bank at H. The losses in the 154-kv. line were low, 
it is true, but there was some question as to whether, with the 
very small load which it was carrying, its investment was justi- 
fied; whether it also might not properly be an 88-kv. line, and, 
therefore, less expensive, and for the particular conditions which 
we were investigating, carry more power. In the example 
investigated, the justification for the higher voltage line is found 
in future conditions which operate to inerease its loading. 

It was also found that with no regulators or tap-changing 
equipment in the system, it was impossible to change the distri- 
bution of power current and wattless current over the two cir- 
cuits of different voltage; they were fixed, once and for all, by 
the circuit constants. In order to get more wattless current to 
flow in either system, it was necessary to bé'able in some manner, 
to secure the effect of changing a transformer tap, thus changing 
the apparent voltages of the two systems which are tied together 
through the transformer, thereby shifting the wattless. A shift 
in the wattless also changes the angle of the voltage drop in the 
two circuits; thereby the actual load in the two circuits is also 
changed somewhat, but the two components, power and wattless, 
are both changed with only that means of adjustment, 7. e., by 
transformer taps there is no independent control of power and 
wattless. 
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In order to get more power current to flow in the 150-kv. 
line, it would be necessary in some way to introduce a phase 
shift in the voltage similar to the phase shift which is inherent 
in a three-phase regulator. That would shift the distribution 
of power current between the two circuits, which in turn, would 
change the voltage drops, thus affecting the distribution of watt- 
less current to some extent. Here, again, it is seen that it is 
impossible to change the power current without, at the same time, 
changing the wattless current. 

Complete control over the division of power current between 
the two circuits, and the independent control of the division of 
wattless current, demands some means of independently varying 
both the magnitude and the vector angles of the voltages applied 
to the two circuits; 7. e., it is necessary to secure independently, 
the effeet of a phase shift, as by a three-phase regulator, and the 
effeet of changing transformer taps. 

This whole question, of course, has very many factors, and as 
Mr. Thomas suggests in his paper, it requires much further study. 
I agree with him that it should be fully analyzed from all possible 
angles, in order that as much as possible may be learned about 
the problem before attempts are made to carry out the program 
which he suggests. 

W.S. Lee: Mr. Thomas deserves the appreciation of trans- 
mission engineers and the power companies at large for this study. 
It is impossible for Mr. Thomas or any other man to take a 
system or a group of transmission systems and lay down on a 
sheet of paper, transmission lines that will fit all the conditions. 
That can’t be done. Unfortunately, load will come at some 
unexpected place; power plants may be developed at one point 
or another, and they, of course, must be coordinated in his sys- 
tem of transmission lines. His paper does give us a great deal 
of food for thought, in that we should continually study the 
possibilities of connecting all these companies together. 

H. Cole: J think there are a number of important problems 
which have to be worked out in connection with the tying to- 
gether of large transmission systems. It has seemed to me that 
some sort of tap-changing transformer or other device which 
would allow different voltages to be carried on either side of the 
point of interconnection would be very useful. 


H. L. Wills: What is the use of considering these inter- 
connected networks as individual propositions? The only reason 
we use a synchronous condenser or some method of that kiad for 
holding down the voltage rise is because we haven’t eaongh of 
that system. If we had that system so big that it was practically 
one plate, it wouldn’t matter where we put our power into it; 
we would have the same thing as one plate of a condenser— 
and that is what you are working towards, according to my notion. 


W.E. Mitchell: From an operating standpoint this problem 
is not quite as simple—while it works and we have been working 
it very satisfactory for the past two years—as it might appear to 
be. The problem of regulation, to push the power whichever 
way you want it to go, is not so difficult. We had a good deal 
of trouble in the beginning getting the governors in the different 
systems to a speed of control that was more or less similar for the 
load changes in each system, so that with a swing in load, no 
particular system would try to pick it all up. The result was, 
from that standpoint, that we were able to carry through from 
our system over to the east of us, and they were able to pass on 
farther to the east, loads of 30,000 to 35,000 kw. without any 
serious trouble. Strangely enough, our troubles all came at 
night-time when the loads became lighter and when we were 
trying to keep steam plants here loaded up and the hydraulic 
plants just floating in for regulation purposes. Under those 
conditions, we found that the swings were very much greater 
and that unless the governors had been earefully set and read- 
justed at night-time the swings of load instead of going 20,000 
eastward, we would find were coming 10,000 westward when we 
didn’t want it at all. 

But that isn’t as bad as the other problem, the problem of 
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voltage regulation and the loading of the wattless current onto 
the one who is trying to give the power. You come in to help 
a gentleman out of his troubles, and he promptly doubles the 
burden on you and doesn’t take anything away from vou at the 
same time. Now that, we have found, is serious, and that is a 
question entirely of voltage. 

That can’t be controlled, so far as I ean see, at the generating 
plants alone. It has to be controlled at the load centers, and, 
as far as we can see on our system today, that necessitates 
condensers. , 

We are studying our system; Mr. Lee is studying his system; 
Mr. Edgar is studying his system, looking forward ten years, 
and when we look forward ten years, we double our present loads. 
So there is nothing extravagant in Mr. Thomas’ suggestion here. 
If anything, it is too conservative in the quantities considered. 

H.S. Fitch: It is not at all simple to adjust plant frequencies 
so that the load may be distributed as desired. The first point 
is to adjust the settings of all governors repeatedly until there is 
obtained an easy fluctuation of load on the least efficient plant, 
and base load which is constant probably throughout the whole 
twenty-four hours in the day on the most efficient plant. 

The next thing to solve is the wattless current. On our sys- 
tem, by means of penalizing the consumer, forcing him to pay a 
higher rate for poor power factor, we do obtain some help by 
having him install synchronous apparatus, but our problem has 
been met more generally by spotting synchronous condensers 
at the low-voltage points on the system. We have had to come 
to the point at the less efficient power stations of disconnecting 
the turbines from the generators, to take eare of this wattless. 

The third point is the relay problem. Any interconnected 
system on which there is a great amount of network must have 
a relay system which will function so that if one plant is shut 
down, the load is transferred from that section; in other words, 
if line trouble occurs between plants and they separate one from 
another, are the plants unequally loaded so that you are foreed 
to transfer loads by dropping them? Or, again, if you are forced 
to shut down during the hours of the night or on Sunday, will a 
condition be created whereby the load must be interrupted again 
to transfer it to the plants which are running? These problems 
on relays are large ones and require a great deal of thought on the 
subject of interconnected networks. 


F. M. Nash: I think I ean give an illustration of what 
sometimes happens when you have a long line and try to get 
two hydro-electric generating stations on the opposite ends of 
the line to parallel successfully. The bigger station of 10,000 
kw. in this particular instance, after a case of trouble, was al- 
lowed to charge the line. . Then the smaller station at the extreme 
opposite end of the system was synchronized before any load was 
taken on anywhere. This was done two or three different times, 
and in each instance when the lower station had synchronized 
there began, very shortly afterwards a slow oscillation on the 
meters that gradually increased to such a point that the two 
stations would go out of step. It was an urgent condition and 
the only way we got the plants operating again in parallel was 
to get the large plant to charge the line, then pick up a large 
synchronous motor load near the center of the line, and then 
synchronize the smaller plant. 

As the present-day tendeney is in the direction of still longer 
lines and higher voltages, this particular incident is to my mind 
splendid evidence of the necessity of using synehronous motors 
or synchronous machines of some kind to hold the high-tension 
net works together and maintain satisfactory operating condi- 
tions in the generating stations. 

Howard A. Stanley: There has been one point made which, 
I think, perhaps needs a little attention. On Page 12 of Mr. 
Thomas’ paper, he says: “The segregation of a single link is 
simplified because with the wide separation of power houses 
and the absence of large concentrated loads, no short cireuit 
ean oceur in the network of a magnitude to exceed the safe 
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capacity of oil breakers.’”’ That is about all there is, I think, 
in the paper on the question of short circuits. 

I wonder if in this network we are not trying to accomplish 
two mutually conflicting objects. 
actance you may have, it is entirely possible to have a greater 
concentration of kv-a. in a short cireuit a hundred miles from 
the generating station than at the station itself. 

We have, in Fall River, a network which compared with what 
we are talking of here is something in the nature of a toy, 23,000 
volts—serving approximately 30,000 kv-a. at the present time. 
It actually works out, in our network, that short circuits remote 
from the stations are more severe than those at the station. 

W. A. Moore: Iam speaking from the viewpoint of a manu- 
facturer taking a large block of power. 

You said that you would regulate the voltage at a substation 
by changing the fields possibly in the nearest generating station. 
That is a problem we are struggling with today on a smaller 
seale. We are trying to hold a certain voltage condition. I 
am wondering just how often you would have to change the 
fields, that is, would you change them at seven o’clock in the 
morning, at noon time and at night? Or do you find that for 
actual operation you would have to keep a man on the board, 
varying the fields every five or ten minutes just to compensate 
as people ’phone in and tell you that the load at a certain place 
has changed? 

P. H. Thomas: 
generating station. 
place to do it. 

T would like to say here that the advantage that is gained by 
this particular scheme is that the total transmission, the total 
amount of power handled by the high tension is overwhelmingly 
large with regard to any particular station. You have a 220-kv. 
line 100 miles long between two stations. No local load you 
ean take off the middle of that will affect that voltage so you will 
notice it. By having a big thing dominate the whole, the varia- 
tion produced by the local users doesn’t amount to anything. 
If the voltage of this system is regulated every 100 or 150 miles, 
that is all that is necessary. It wouldn’t vary more than half a 
per cent. from any load you take offin between. The voltage 
control should be automatic. If the voltage is maintained 
constant by voltage regulators in the general stations, the regula- 
tion generator takes care of itself. 

Mr. Moore: That leads to another question. Suppose 
this sub-station is big enough to have some regulating equipment. 
Then you would, at times of light load, lower the power factor 
purposely so as to get the voltage drop. 


Use an automatic voltage regulator at the 
The nearest power house would be the 


At the present time here in New England some of the power. 


contracts call for a certain average power factor, and you get a 
bonus or get penalized, depending on that average. At the time 
of low load and you lower the power factor purposely, then 
where the wattless energy is read on a reactor meter, a large 
reading of wattless power is recorded, and this in turn penalizes 
you. 

C. R. Oliver: It depends upon whether you are trying to 
maintain the voltage or improve your power factor. If you 
have a contract like that, let the power company regulate the 
voltage. 

L. W. W. Morrow: The big question in regard to the scheme 
proposed by Mr. Thomas is ‘‘Will it increase service reliability 
and decrease the cost of installation?’ 

The long-line bulk-power transmission line has been installed 
in several instances and its problems have been solved very 
successfully by using synchronous condensers. But instead of 
this method Mr. Thomas makes a proposed equivalent to taking 
power from Niagara Falls and sending it through an intercon- 
nected network in multiple to the loads in the New York district. 
It is a question as to whether this proposal is a better economic 
and operating proposition than the heretofore used bulk power 
line having no intervening loads. Under abnormal conditions 
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for example a short circuit on one of the light load taps of the net- 
work system might interrupt service to heavy load points and 
introduce more chances for service trouble than occur on the 
long line system having no intervening taps between the source 
and the load. 

Then as regards the cost of installation it would seem that the 
use of single circuit multiple link lines would result in a cost 
comparable to that ineurred in building bulk power double cir- 
cuit lines because greater mileage is involved in the network 
system. And, although power factor and regulation are worked 
out satisfactorily on the network proposed by Mr. Thomas 
without using synchronous condensers it is a question as to 
whether this investment could be avoided in the general ease. 

Another element involves the question of voltage regulation 
under abnormal and normal conditions of load in a large territory. 
Mr. Thomas has several fixed but different values of voltage at 
several locations in the network which retain practically constant 
values for changing loads under the conditions he assumes. 
But experience with large networks indicates a continual shifting 
of loads on the system, the necessity to change the sources of 
power to conform to water, fuel, and load conditions and the 
necessity to handle troubled parts of the system quickly and 
easily. Under these conditions it would seem difficult if not 
impossible to retain constant voltage values at the different load 
points on the system. Apparatus are not yet developed to auto- 
matically give a wide range of voltage at a substation nor have 
operating facilities been developed to a degree which will permit 
a load dispatcher to control excitation, governing and transformer 
ratios at multiple points on a system in a very short time. 

Then again experience indicates that the satisfactory operation 
of an interconnected system requires that each system in the 
network have the same standards of construction, service and 
insulation. This condition is seldom found and there would 
seem to be difficulties in instituting the type of system proposed 
in territories now occupied unless this condition was fulfilled. 

These points are brought up in connection with this notable 
paper only as points apt to be raised by engineers more accus- 
tomed to the old methods and I am sure Mr. Thomas can answer 
them. 

J. C. Damon: Mr. Thomas presents a pioneer system as 
regards voltage and extent, but some of the advantages of this 
network over a trunk line system have been practised. 

The West Penn Power Company has a 22,000-volt distribu- 
tion network which if mapped to an enlarged scale would be 
similar to that presented and the experience of this system largely 
bears out what Mr. Thomas expects in economy of lines to reach 
customers and the ability to feed in both directions to the cus- 
tomer. Relaying such a network has been very difficult but 
recent developments are solving the problem. 

Another question discussed is being demonstrated right on 
the systems shown on Mr. Thomas’ map. The ring of trans- 
mission lines shown on the southern portion of the map has been 
closed within the last few weeks by a new connection between the 
Alabama Power Company, and the Columbus Electric & Power 
Company, and the existing connections between the Columbus 
Electric & Power Company, Georgia Railway & Power Company 
and the Alabama Power Company. Before the closing connec- 
tion was made, an investigation showed that the power stations 
around that ring could control the voltage, as well as the flow of 
power and wattless current between companies, within com- 
mercial limits without any new synchronous condensers. One 
assumption differed from those made by Mr. Thomas. That 
assumption is that, knowing beforehand when the light-load 
periods come, the station voltages can be lowered somewhat to 
avoid the necessity of drawing heavy lagging current to hold 
down the voltage over these lightload periods. 

F. L. Hunt: The problem that Mr. Thomas has worked 
out, is, of course, one that we must all solve. We are facing 
it now, and we have attempted, to some extent, to solve it along 
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the line of economies. It seems to me the solution must be 
economically sound. 

I noticed in one place Mr. Thomas suggested that the system 
of operation must be worked out only with regard to the whole, 
regardless of how it might effect one company. Such a plan 
would be difficult to work out in practise. 

Mr. Thomas, in the ease which he has assumed, has allowed 
100 per cent growth on each sub-station, and, states that the 
network should be laid out with that assumption to take care 
of the future conditions. It seems to me that is a little optimistic. 
They don’t always grow so evenly as that, and if you map out a 
big network on that basis and then the growth is entirely dif- 
ferent, the result is not so good as pictured. 

C. E. Skinner: Mr. Thomas’ scheme presents one rather 
serious objection from the standpoint of the manufacturers of 
transformers. This is on account of the very large number of 
voltages varying by small steps from 190 kv. to over 200 kv. 
Either the transformers must be provided with a considerable 
number of taps or transformers in the different stations will not 
be interchangeable. Interchangeability of transformers is, of 
course, very desirable for such a system. 

C. R. Oliver: Looking at the paper purely from an operating 
man’s standpoint, it struck me as unique and radical in some 
parts, because of the results on our system; a small inter- 
connected one in this paper. Before I take up the points 
brought out in the paper, I would like to mention one or two 
things that Mr. Thomas discussed outside of his paper this 
morning. One was that by running the generators on the sys- 
tem—it would be possible to eliminate any synchronous ¢on- 
denser apparatus. 

Now, our experience here in New England has been probably 
the same as that of most of the other companies similarly con- 
nected. We have a peak load of 140,000 kv-a., and it has been 
necessary for us to install 47,000-kv-a. of synchronous condens- 
ers. That was after we had used all the correcting capacity 
of the generators, and wehad a hard time convincing our financial 
people that we needed those condensers. And since we have had 
them running we have had an awful time to get one out of service 
for ordinary repairs, because the operating people are using them 
all the time. 

I am wondering on this larger system, using the old stations 
and the old generators designed for probably only 80 per cent 
factor, how Mr. Thomas was arranging to keep the power factor 
constant regardless of the flow of current and regardless of the 
directionand theamount of current. It is something we haven’t 
been able to do on our system in New England. 

P. H. Thomas: The power factor wasn’t kept constant. 

C. R. Oliver: One other point Mr. Thomas mentioned 
was that the advantage of the loop over the double-line trans- 
mission was that the loop would give so much more capacity 
because of being fed in by both routes. It seems to me as though 
the loops must be designed of unlimited capacity. A case I 
had in mind that particularly illustrates the point I want tomake 
is that on your map at Muscle Shoals, where there is 243,000 
ky-a. capacity, with a line running east towards Huntsville and a 
line running south towards Birmingham, Alabama. Now, in 
ease of trouble on the 65-mile line between Muscle Shoals and 
Huntsville, that single-cireuit line would be called on to transmit 
226,000 ky-a. 204 miles to get it back up around Chattanooga. 


Now, the General Electric and Westinghouse Company, to 
date, haven’t even been able to figure a double line able to carry 
that power. J am wondering how that would be taken eare of 
unless that water is wasted and the load is supplied from some 
other station. 


I am particularly interested in how Mr. Thomas is going to 
maintain these various voltages that he has laid out, all the way 
from 185,000 up to 195,000, with a generating voltage of 220,000. 
We have light-load conditions; Saturday afternoon conditions; 
Sunday conditions and night conditions, and I am very curious 
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to find out how that voltage would be maintained unless we had 
an extensive amount of tap changes on the transformers. I 
don’t see how the system can be worked unless we use synchro- 
nous condensers and hold the voltage flat. 

The other point that our company is particularly interested in, 
is his suggestion of multiple conductors.. We have been doing 
quite a lot of studying on the super power transmission line, and 
our engineers have not been able, to date, to solve this problem, 
which is the problem of suitably mounting and handling multiple 
conductors on transmission lines. 

In your design of towers, you claim that a 15-foot spacing is 
ample between conductors. Now, the insulator manufacturers 
tell us that the length of insulators on 220,000 volts will be at 
least six feet. With a 15-foot spacing between wires we will 
have 7% feet between the wire and steel. The conductor, under 
extreme wind conditions, will swing out to a 45-degree angle. 
The clearance then will be less than two feet between the 220,000- 
volt conductor and the steel. We felt that was too close. 

With regard to the method of regulating the voltage all over 
this loop, particularly the transfer of power, in case of power 
shortage from the extreme southern portion to the extreme 
northern portion—I am anxious to find out how you are going 
to do it. Apparently, it is not going to be so simple, with all 
of the various power companies connected, to transfer power 
back and forth unless you have unlimited capacity of line and 
unlimited capacity of transformers. 

The other point I am particularly interested in is regarding the 
question of costs. You have outlined 2500 miles of single-cir- 
cuit line at a cost of $8000 per mile, exclusive of right of way. 
A line which we finished a month ago, which is a super power 
line, cost us more than $8000 a mile for material alone, regard- 
less of any labor or right-of-way or anything else. | 

Your 200 oil circuit breakers, at $4,500,000 would come to 
$22,000 apiece. The latest quotation we had from the manu- 
facturer, was $30,000. And your figure not only included the 
oil cireuit breakers, but miscellaneous switchgear, outdoor 
stations, ete. On a recent estimate we made, this came to 
$75,000 per breaker. 


Farley Osgood: Mr. Thomas has shown us, theoretically, 
what we would like to do. He has heard practical criticisms 
from the operating men which may alter the results as he shows 
them in his paper. I do not think this casts any discredit upon 
the paper, nor do I think we owe any the less to Mr. Thomas 
for having developed it in the way in which he has, because if 
he can point out to us the ideal, with our practical field operation 
we can lead ourselves into the avenues of finding out how the 
ideal scheme will have to be modified, so Mr. Thomas’ work for 
us, as operators, is truly accomplished. 

I think that I can appreciate his paper as much as anybody, 
because in New Jersey we are working on this same problem our- 
selves. Fortunately, it does not have to be decided tomorrow, 
but with this basic information which Mr. Thomas has prepared 
for us, we are able to save a great deal of time and to point out 
to ourselves the difficulties that we are likely to get into. 

The practical criticisms which you have heard, I would like 
to concur in, because our experience matches up with the state- 
ments which have been made. 


There has been some reference made to the voltage regulation 
and control, and we in our system get a good deal of help, partic- 
ularly in power factor improvement, by using, whenever it is 
possible to do so, our idle generators as synchronous condensers. 
We have developed a fairly quick coupling arrangement, by which 
the generators can be disconnected from their turbines, and it is 
our practise to throw our generators on to the line as synchronous 
condensers whenever the steam end of the unit is to be taken out 
for repairs for any extended period, say even for longer than a day 
or two. We have been doing this for a number of years and, if I 
am not mistaken, we were the first group to establish this as a 
universal standard practise of operation. 
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In our northern network of several hundred thousand kilowatts, 
we have many prime-mover elements, the generator ends of which 
are used as synchronous condensers whenever they can be re- 
leased for such service, and the improvement in the load earrying 
capacity of the system will vary from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the kvy-a. rating of any generator thrown on as a synchronous 
condenser. 

There is no reason, where a generator is driven by a water 
wheel, particularly if it is a horizontal unit and easily uncoupled, 
why it could not be used in thismanner. In asystem as outlined 
by Mr. Thomas this same scheme could be applied, and all the 
free generators that would naturally be shut down on account of 
high eost of driving them, could come on the line as synchronous 
condensers, and the result to the network must be a very con- 
siderable benefit. 

You men here in New England are studying your problems as 
they relate to power obtained from the St. Lawrence, and we in 
New Jersey are most interested in your study, as it is not beyond 
the possibility that we might participate in that same develop- 
ment should it be carried through the Metropolitan section, 
including New Jersey, and on through to Philadelphia. 

In the matter of fear of coordination of operation, we must 
not forget that the people who are going to make these inter- 
connections, while they are not all controlled by one holding 
outfit, at least, are neighbors, and neighbors are supposed to be 
friendly, and in the electrical fraternity I am glad to say that is 
very largely true. And if a network can be devised which will 
give a group lower costs, the fellows who are operating that group 
are going to go along with the combination and play the game in 
the best arrangement of load dispatching that may be worked 
out mutually. 

No engineer ever went into a conference at which some fellow 
in the group did not say something that he did not believe or 
that he did not like, but generally the conference comes through 
with a unaminous opinion, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that that will be the practical outeome of the conferences which 
will bring about this network operation on an economical basis 
as soon as it ean be set forth properly, physically, to warrant the 
money that it will cost. 

The thing that I fear most is that, as engineers born full 
of enthusiasm and who seem to develop more each year, we might 
be too hasty in recommending to our financial people the accom- 
plishment of this problem outlined. So—not in the way of any 
disparagement, but rather in the way of a note of warning—let 
us be sure in making our recommendations to our financial people, 
first, that we are sound and positive in the engineering accom- 
plishment which we are going to get, and second, that we do not 
make the reeommendation before it will pay. 

Long transmission lines are all right, but they should ay 
be built before they will pay their way. We have had many 
discussions on the cost of transmission lines versus cost of trans- 
portation of coal, and in most of the studies in our section of the 
country one hand about washes the other—in fact, it is mostly 
in favor of the transportation of the coal by freight. 


If we have a large investment for a long period, not earning 
its way, we are going to get into discredit with the people who 
back us in these schemes. Our duty is to convince the financiers 
that they must furnish us money far enough ahead of the load to 
make us sure that we will be ready to take care of it when it comes. 
Let them figure the cost of carrying the financial burden mean- 
while. We,on our part, will be prepared to show them accurately 
when the load is expected, and that when connected it will pay. 


Otherwise, we shall get into ill repute and we shall have diffi- 
culty in getting money for the most excellent engineering enter- 
prises which are in front of us, which are the most costly of any 
which have come before our electrical body thus far, and which 
are the most important to the industrial and operating men, and 
which should be gone into carefully, co-operatively, with our 
financial backers. 
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P. H. Thomas: Mr. Mitchell hasasked why I have been able 
to secure stabilization of voltage without the use of synchronous 
condensers. 

There were three reasons. The first and most important one 
is this: I have taken the liberty of establishing the voltage at 
each point at the value which will be most favorable for this 
purpose. I have not taken a level-voltage system. There has 
been a great deal of talk lately about the constant-voltage sys- 
tem, meaning the level-voltage; that is to say, a system in which 
the voltage is the same at all points. When you have established 
such a condition,you have committed yourself to a large and un- 
necessary expense, at least, in any case where the flow of power is 
predominantly in one direction. In the transfer of 100,000 kw. 
for 100 mi., there is a natural drop of voltage along that line for 
that power. If you establish the voltages at the two ends as 
normal which gives this natural slope of voltage, you 
don’t need any synchronous condensers; but if you undertake to 
maintain the voltage at both ends at the same value, you must 
have synchronous condensers at one end, the receiving end. 
You notice in my set up I have freely adjusted the voltages to the 
flow of the load. That is the biggest factor in eliminating the 
necessity for synchronous condensers, and itis a very powerful one. 

In the second place, there is no distinction between leading 
current which you get from a condenser and what you get from a 
generator. By taking lagging current on the generator stations, 
we reduce the natural voltage drop produced by power coming 
from the line. I have used the present generators up to 85 per 
cent lagging factor, where that was necessary to make a favor- 
able power factor for having the power flow across the system. 
The conditions of this set-up come very close to requiring some 
synchronous condensers. A worse power factor load would call 
for some synchronous condensers, but their capacity would be 
very much less than you would expect. 

As the third feature, I have worked in the new idea of “divided 
conductors”. It isn’t entirely new; I proposed the scheme 
either in 1911 or 1912, but it is new so far as most of you are 
concerned, I think. Here is a case where that idea is of extreme 
importance. Instead of using a conductor 7% in. in diameter, 
I use three conductors in parallel of the same total cross-sections, 
spaced 12 or 15 in. apart to increase the electro static capacity 
of the line and reduce its reactance. At the limit, I think, you 
can get about double the clectrostatic capacity with the three 
conductors that you get in the one, and about half the inductance. 
The power in this set-up is taken as flowing over a line where the 
inductance is two-thirds of normal and at thé same time the dis- 
charging current is 150 per cent of the normal. The result is 
obviously to reduce greatly the line drop and to help the power 
factor. 

Those three points, taken in this case, eliminate the synchro- 
nous condenser. That is the answer to that particular question. 

W. S.Lee: What are you going to do with a voltage regulator 
on one system which tries to halt the whole load? 

Mr. Thomas: The voltage regulator only controls the 
voltage; it won’t affect the distribution of load very much. 
Give a definite case, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lee: A power station situated 50 or 60 mi. from a load 
center, with a capacity of 80,000 kw. in the station, with a 
voltage regulator on it. When it boosts that load and another 
load is perhaps 80 miles on the other side, and it is lagging, 
what is going to happen? 

Mr. Thomas: Thegenerator must be big enough to stand the 
maximum that can come on, that is all. I don’t see any compli- 
cation there. It seems to me the flow of lagging current auto- 
matically takes care of itself. 


Mr. Lee: Regulation in putting the voltage up means a 
bigger flow of current, that opens the governor wide. Then 
that plant goes out of regulation. 

Mr. Thomas: A raise in the voltage doesn’t change the load 
on an induction motor materially. The load is the mill. 
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Mr. Lee: It does on all we handle. 

Mr. Thomas: If the voltage regulator keeps the voltage 
constant, there shouldn’t be any change in the load. 

Mr. Lee: Certainly; but if the voltage regulation can have 
this effect I think the regulation does more harm than good. 

Mr. Thomas: Thatis the problem of the governor, I should 


say. 

Mr. Lee. We would take the governors off, to run your 
system better. 

Mr. Thomas: Iwill venture tosay this type of network will 


work in much better shape than any other form of a regulator 
system that you can get. I think the problem you speak of is 
primarily a governor problem. 

Mr. Lee: [I think it is a governor problem, and I think: you 
want a rather slow-acting governor. 

Mr. Thomas: l[amnot saying it ought to be slow or fast, 
but that should be decided by whatever governor you use. 
That doesn’t hinge on the character of the network. The 
governor should not be too sensitive. But the point I would 
make is that all the governors should be alike, equally sensitive. 

With regard to the calculation of the line—there are 62 dif- 
ferent transmission lines. The way I got at it was this. I 
took the map and drew the lines, noted their lengths, and as- 
sumed that the drop in any particular line was proportionate to 
the power that would flow over it. That is not strictly correct, 
because the power factor is not exactly the same all over the 
system. However, it varies only a few per cent., and for the 
purpose of this discussion, it was legitimate to assume, I think, 
that the drop in any line was proportionate to the length and the 
power flowing over it. 

These lines are all of the same conductor. The size of this 
conductor was determined by corona and it happened to come 
out about right for the energy losses. 

After establishing the load taken at each station and the power 
to be supplied from each generator, I made a trial distribution of 
the current through the network, to see whether the drop in 
each branch was the same as in other parallel branches. Of 
course, 1t wasn’t, at the first trial. 

Then I shifted the values and finally sueceeded in getting, by 
trial, a series of values within about one per cent. checking up, 
so that the drop between any two points was the same by dif- 
ferent routes, taking the drop as the product of the length times 
the power. 

Then I started at the load end, with the known power at any 
one particular station, and made a guess at what the proper 
power factor would be, that is, at what field strength the local 
generator would be operated. That enabled me to calculate the 
voltage at the other end of that local line. If that were a gen- 
erating station I would add in the power or subtract the load, 
make a guess at the right amount of wattless power and work 
back over the arrangement. 

I had to make one or two tries at that, but finally a satisfac- 
tory set of values was found. It was, I might say, a case of 
shrewd guessing. However, each particular line was calculated 
exactly when the original assumption was made. 


In regard to the distribution of power between the steam and 
hydraulic stations, I would like to say this. It no doubt strikes 
you all as a tremendously complicated system to operate, but as 
I have thought it over and as it has grown in my mind—and it 
is of two or three years’ growth—I don’t look upon it as a compli- 
cated system. It may be a difficult thing to get started, but 
picture, in your minds, the ordinary Edison direct-current net- 
work in a large city like New York or Boston. In many ways 
those are the simplest things to operate. They are networks. 
The power distributes as it likes. If they find the cables are 
getting too heavily loaded at one point they put in another 
cable, either parallel or feeding to some other substation, and 
they keep the voltages about right. 


Now, as regards the operation of the distribution of power. 
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Supposing we are starting at a time when water is high and 
hydraulic plants ean carry all the load. The water wheels will 
have automatic governors. Now, if the water goes down, 
pretty soon there comes a point where there isn’t quite enough 
water to produce a sufficient backing for regulation. You see 
that the water is perhaps drawing down in the different ponds, 
and the load dispatcher tells the steam plant to start up and put a 
machine on the line. A machine is put on the line and probably 
that machine begins to govern then, and as the water still drops, 
or the load becomes higher—the governor on the steam machine 
will open up and take more steam—and as the water drops off 
more and more they will take off a water wheel, put on a steam 
machine, and as any interconnected system now distributes the 
power by the automatic control of the prime-mover governors, 
so would this system. 

As far as any practical interchange of power for synchronizing 
purposes or distribution of load, is concerned, this network is a 
perfect connection; that is, the drops are so small they wouldn’t 
prevent interchange of power or prevent the developing of a 
large synchronizing power. 

This ideal is theoretical, but it is the basis on which successful 
operation rests in all of our systems today, and I don’t see any 
reason why it shouldn’t work out in the same way here. 

Now, I would like to make this distinction. At the present 
time there are interconnections in the South. Most of the 
companies touch one another. But that is, in no sense, compar- 
able with this network. Each one of these systems is a self- 
sustaining system, or almost self-sustaining. One company 
may have an outlying sub-station on one side, which touches a 
line on another system. They make a connection between. If 
there is a little surplus power in one or the other, they can pass 
the power backwards and forwards. But it is limited by the 
capacity of the individual circuits with which the systems con- 
nect and by the fact that those systems are operated for the local 
power and not for the sake of supplying power to one another. 
It is like trying to pull a heavy load with a small string. I, 
however, they are connected firmly together, then the automatic 
interchange will be complete and it won’t be so delicate and 
won’t be so likely to fall apart at any time. 

In regard to that voltage regulation, it looks very complicated, 
but it isn’t. Supposing the system is running and we have our 
power houses; each power house has its power factor; each load 
has its power factor. We will say the peak of the load is on. 
The load drops off, and perhaps around Charlotte, Concord, 
Gastonia, Mount Holly, the voltage will begin to creep up be- 
cause the load is creeping off and the generators, we will say, 
are maintaining the same voltage. 

As that happens, the voltage regulator, when it feels the volt- 
age rising, will change the field, until it makes a little difference 
in the power factor, and then your voltage goes back to where it 
was. Nobody worries about it. sa 

Now, if at midnight you find that these machines are drawing 
a big lagging load to keep the power factor down at Mount 
Holly when at Tallulah Falls it is very high, there is no objection 
to the man at Tallulah Falls lowering his field. It will change 
his voltage locally, but that won’t bother him. Then the voltage 
regulators at Mount Holly will reverse and change the power 
factor back to whatever is necessary to keep that voltage. 


The control of power factors at all of these stations is abso- 
lutely in the hands of the load dispatcher, if he is willing to 
change the generator field settings in the different places. Any 
time you lower the voltage at the station, you change the power 
factor. 


I assumed fixed voltages here to convince you that if you 
wanted to have constant voltage you could do it—that the 
system permits it—that the theory provides that you can con- 
trol your voltage. As a matter of fact, if I were operating the 
system, I wouldn’t have exactly constant voltages. I would 
adjust them. The main load centers I wouldn’t allow to shift 
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very much, but in the distant power houses, I would have the 
voltage shift up and down somewhat, and by such a method as 
that, you can eliminate such objections raised as to running 
many light generators at night, ete. 

Mr. Osgood made an excellent point with regard to the use of 
generators as synchronous condensers by cutting off the prime 
mover. That is really economy. You are getting something 
for nothing when you do that. The only thing I will say is that 
in this ease you will get an added advantage from that sort of 
thing where the generators lie in the sub-stations because you 
correct the power factor at the sub-station and the lower power 
factor doesn’t have to be taken over the high-tension line. Ina 
remote generating station, if that is where your synchronous 
condenser is located, that merely relieves your other generators 
of the bad power factor load. , 

I didn’t intend to say very much about the costs, in this paper, 
and Mr. Oliver isn’t the first one to criticize the $8000 per mile 
as the cost of these circuits. I feel very confident that if Mr. 
Oliver were given the task of building 2500 mi. of single-circuit 
line in Alabama and Tennessee, and he had five or ten years in 
which to do it, and if those lines merely had to do what these 
lines have to do, he could do it for that price. Remember that 
conditions will be very, very different. I have taken some 
actual figures for the cost of towers, ete., and I feel confident 
that can be done. 

Now, of course, there are all kinds of conditions in which work 
is done. Where conditions are favorable, in foreign countries 
with better labor conditions, and that sort of thing, that $8000 
cost could be bettered. But conditions around here are very 
different. A man doesn’t have a free hand—he can’t do as well 
as he might in other places. 

The question was raised at the beginning of the discussion as to 
how it happened that we could have such large amounts of 
power transmitted sueh long distances and when it came to a 
short circuit not have much, if any, power to handle. Mr. 
Stanley, I believe, pointed out that it wasn’t the case down at 
Fall River. This is the reason. We are working on a lazger 
seale. We have longer distances here. We have high voltages. 
Now, you who have studied high-voltages lines, know that a 
220-Ky. line will transmit a very large amount of power a long 
distance if the voltage is maintained. As a result of the react- 
ance of the line, you can get a high degree of efficiency because the 
charging current in that high-voltage line neutralizes the effect 
of the reactance, and as long as the charging current will neutral- 
ize the effect of reactance in that long line, you will get 
efficient transmission. 

But should you get a short circuit so that the voltage is killed 


at that point, then the reactance is no longer neutralized by the - 


capacity effect, and you are working with a reactance, pure and 
simple, at least on one end, but the net result is that you are 
working through a large reactance and the amount of power 
taken is very small. 

Take, for example, a ease which I have in mind of a 500-mile 
transmission at 220-kv.—a very large circuit. You short cir- 
cuit one end of that with full voltage on the other end and the 
amount of power from the generator is about 7000 kw., on a 
circuit which has between 140,000 and 150,000-kw. as amaximum 
load. 


Most of the jumps between stations in this set-up are 20, 30, 
40 and 50 mi. If you get a short circuit, a ground, there, you 
will find, by actual calculation, that the amount of power that 
will flow is small and is below the minimum limits of a 190,000-kv. 
circuit breaker. 

That is a hard idea to get through at first, but you will realize 
it as you gointoit. But that comes from the fact that we have 
a very high voltage and far distances. It is not true with our 
present installations. Conditions are not the same as they are 
in normal networks. These long-distance networks have a 
radically different character, and the great difficulty is to get 
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enough synchronizing power between stations, and not too much. 

The question of reliability is another very important one. It 
was in my mind, asitisin yours. But I feel pretty well satisfied, 
from what thinking I have done, that this network is far more 
reliable than the so-called trunk-line type of transmission. 
The principal reason is this. Supposing you have a receiving 
end here and a sending end here, with a transmission line between. 
If something happens to the center of that line, or any part of it, 
and you get a ground, you lose the voltage—there is practically 
no flow of power between one end and the other. You have 
lost your chance for holding synchronism. 

On the other hand, where you have a scheme like this, where 
there are two or three different routes, you may get just as 
heavy a short circuit as you want on onerouteand there may be 
no interchange of synchronizing currents across that link; but the 
other link holds them in synchronism. And after a while, when- 
ever you are ready and a good circuit comes back, they are still 
in synehronism. 

That isn’t the only thing to consider, but that is one of the 
essential points in keeping continuity of service in a network, 
and that, it seems to me, is pretty neacly enough to throw the 
balance in favor of the double link connection—seperate link 
sections between stations. 

I maintain, also, that a single circuit, feeding a station from 
both directions, is safer than two circuits coming from a single 
direction, because no one accident ean sever both connections. 
With the two cireuits you feel pretty secure. But as you ana- 
lyze it, you are safer where you have a single circuit which can 
be fed from both ends. 


Of course, the question of relaying is a very important one, 
and I don’t think there is time to go into it. But it is taken up 
in the paper to considerable extent. I have thought of it further 
than is in there, and while some new devices will be required, 
I believe that a relay system, at least as successful as the present 
one, can be devised. For example, where you have a series of 
stations on a long single circuit and you get a ground, it is a 
difficult thing to cut off the last end where the fault is and not 
cut off some other section. But we have an idea to work with 
there, which is a relatively new one, by which we can have time 
limits, on relays, and the relay will open quickest where the 
voltage on the circuit is the lowest. 


On these long circuits, the voltage builds up very rapidly with 
distance. It is full voltage on one end and 50 or 75 mi. away 
there may be a ground on the other end. If the relay that has 
the lowest voltage on opens first, that will clear the bad section. 
That isn’t entirely worked out. 


Aluminum was used in this conductor because of its larger 
bulk, so we could use a smaller size conductor equivalent 
resistance. 


I did make the statement that I don’t think it is safe to infer 
from present troubles in interconnections, because, with very few 
exceptions, there are no existing interconnections of the char- 
acter of this. 


Suppose you do build a trunk line to a center and your load 
leaves it—your trunk line is worthless. This system has the 
same conductor all over it, and it will permit, as I say, a change 
of 250,000 kw. in the supply of steam or water power, which is 
the balance that shifts with the seasons, from one side to the 
other, without any distrubance of voltage that the operating man 
will notice. The network is the thing which can stand an un- 
expected shifting in load much better than any other type that 
is proposed. 

Mr. Skinner objects to too many taps on the transformer. 


I don’t think this as an actual installation would call for ab- 
normal transformers. It is true, there would be a variation of 
about 10 per cent in the voltage that would require two or three 
taps. We would size it up as to what was going to be a good 
voltage for that station, and put it up two or three per cent, 
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or down two or three per cent. The thing would go by steps. 

You would have to have some taps. But you have two chan- 
ces for taps—a chance on the 220-kv. transformers, the lower 
transformers, and also the chance to lower these drops that are 
taken. You could make a little more to Easley and a little less 
to Greenville, or a little less to Easley and a little more to Green- 
ville. There are a great many devices you can use to avoid that 
particular trouble. 

Mr. Oliver asked a question in regard to Muscle Shoals and 
cutting out the power there. That brings up again the point 
that I raised a while ago. Until you have studied this thing, 
you don’t realize the different numerical relations that exist. 
Supposing the line did fall from Muscle Shoals to Huntsville. 
That means 238,000 kw. would have to go over the 88 mi. of 
line to Warrior over a single circuit. Warrior is a steam plant. 
Warrior has something like 100,000 kw. capacity. From that 
point the cireuit splits. There are two circuits. The normal 
load is about 42,000 Ixw. in each one of those. It runs down to 
about 6000 kw. when you get to Anniston. 
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Now, that 88 mi. would take the 200,000 kw. without any 
trouble. The load, after that, divides in two—it adds 100,000 
on those other circuits. But there is a steam station in Birm- 
ingham. At Jackson Shoals there is a steam station, and that 
power will merge in there and.sluff away, and when you read 
your ammeter you will find there is a little higher load, but you 
won’t find it in other parts of the system. 

But for fear that would be considered too great a risk, I have 
dotted in a third circuit. You will notice the dotted line from 
Muscle Shoals to Huntsville, which runs down to Lindale and 
Atlanta. I felt, myself, that the thing was too precarious, so 
there is a whole spare circuit which is not used in the calculation 
on drop, which I have installed for the sake of giving more than 
two circuits to take care of Muscle Shoals. That is too much 
power to tie up to two circuits. 

The same way at Cherokee Bluffs. While the dotted line 
from Newnan and Atlanta is not used in the calculation, it is. 
put in for good measure, because you shouldn’t tie up too much 
power to so few circuits. 
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HILE the use of power lines as the transmission 

medium for telephone currents is a compara- 

tively recent development, the fundamental 
problems involved and the methods employed do not 
differ essentially from the somewhat older arts of multi- 
plex or carrier telephony over telephone lines, and radio 
telephony. The differences lie chiefly in the range of 
carrier frequencies which is best adapted to each scheme, 
and the means which are employed to connect the tele- 
phone equipment to the transmission medium. 

In any telephone system, the fundamental require- 
ments are as follows: 

a. The operation from the user’s standpoint must be 
reliable, simple and safe, the received signal must be 
of ample volume, free of disturbing noise, and a suf- 
ficiently faithful reproduction of the original sound to 
be clearly understandable. 

b. The maintenance of the equipment must be 
simple, so that an excessive amount of neither time nor 
skill is required to keep the system in operation. 

c. The cost of the equipment, both as regards in- 
vestment and operation charges, must be such that it is 
at least as economical as other methods of accomplish- 
ing the same result. 


When these fundamental requirements are inter- 
preted in terms of the particular problems encountered 
in the design of carrier equipment for power lines, it is 
found that there must be provided, from the trans- 
mission-engineering standpoint, sufficient amplifying 
capacity to care for both normal and abnormal losses in 
transmission. Distortion of the wave form of the 
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speech waves must be kept small, and sufficient selec- 
tivity must be provided to completely separate the 
desired frequency bands from the undesired ones. The 
carrier equipment must be well protected from acci- 
dental exposure to the power-line voltage. Duplex 
operation (without push-button control) similar to 
ordinary telephone practise, should be provided, as well 
as selective signaling. The equipment must be so 
designed as to be cheap to manufacture and easy to 
install, operate and maintain. 


A knowledge of the transmission characteristics of 
power lines and associated power apparatus at carrier 
frequencies is necessary for the understanding of the 
transmission problems peculiar to power-line carrier- 
telephone systems. 


While the theory and practise developed in connec- 
tion with commercial telephone systems both at voice 
frequencies and at the higher frequencies employed by 
multiplex-carrier telephone systems on telephone lines! 
have made it possible to predict the order of magnitude 
of the characteristic? or surge impedance and the at- 
tenuation of the line alone, it has seemed desirable to 
check the computed values with actual measurements, 
made in accordance with methods employed in tele- 


1. Article of E. H. Colpitts and O. B. Blackwell, A. I. E. E. 
Trans., Vol. 40, 1921, p. 205. 

2. The characteristic or surge impedance (Zo) of a trans- 
mission line may be defined as the impedance of an identical line 
of infinite length. It may be determined on a line of finite 
length by application of the formula 


Zo = VS Z open x Lshort 


where Zo = characteristic impedance 
Zopen = impedance of open-circuited line 
Zshert = impedance of short-circuited line 
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phone transmission engineering. These measurements 
also include the effect of grounded guard wires and the 
power equipment associated with transmission lines, 
which is more difficult to predetermine. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a curve of the ratio of received 
current J, to transmitted current J+, plotted against 
frequency, for a power-transmission line of 100 miles 
in length. 

This curve is plotted from experimental data obtained 
on an actual 110,000-volt line, the line being free of all 
power equipment. The use of this ratio of output to 
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input current, as a measure of the power loss in the 
transmission line, is, of course, predicated upon the as- 
sumption that the line is uniform and is terminated at 
each end in its characteristic impedance. 

Although the exact attenuation of a line is dependent 
upon the geometry, leakage resistance, conductance 
and other factors, the values given in Fig. 1 may be 
applied to most 110,000-volt transmission systems 
in this country to obtain approximate values of 
attenuation. 

The experimental data are at present meager but it 
seems probable that the effect of grounded guard wires 
may be ignored in calculating the approximate attenu- 
ation of high-voltage transmission lines. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the impedance versus frequency 
characteristics of a typical 6600 to 110,000-volt trans- 
former. Two curves are shown, one representing 
impedance with the primary open and the other with the 
primary short-circuited. These curves are erratic 
between 10,000 and 50,000 cycles showing the presence 
of resonant effects. However, above the latter fre- 
quency, the curves coincide and the shape of the curve 
indicates that the impedance is determined by the dis- 
tributed capacity of the winding. The coincidence of 
these curves leads to the conclusion that above 50,000 


3. This curve may be reproduced for lines of a length L 
different from 100 by the following formula. 
1 for any frequency fi, 
log (L/100 log X) 


cycles where X = the reciprocal of 
Trec/I trans 2S Obtained from the curve 


Trec/I trans = 
where 10,000 /,; < 150,000 
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cycles the impedance of the transformer is independent 
of the apparatus connected to the low-potential side. 

The information contained in Figs. 1 and 2 gives usa 
basis for determining the characteristics of a trans- 
mission line and its associated power apparatus. Know- 
ing the length of a particular line, and the extent and 
location of power equipment connected to it, it is 
possible to arrive at an approximate value of the attenu- 
ation of the system. This point, however, is not as 
important as the other conclusions which may be drawn 
from a study of the line and transformer characteristics. 

Since the attenuation of the line alone is smooth 
and not excessive for frequencies below 150,000 cycles, 
it is apparent that from the standpoint of this attenua- 
tion, the frequency employed is relatively uhimportant. 
However, a study of the characteristics of power trans- 
formers indicates that for frequencies below 10,000 
cycles these transformers act as transformers and intro- 
duce large carrier-frequency losses, due to the transfer 
of carrier-frequency power to the low-potential net- 
work. For frequencies between 10,000 and 50,000 
cycles resonant peaks are likely to occur, resulting in 
excessive attenuation for particular frequencies, while 
above 50,000 cycles, neither of these objections applies. 

In selecting the frequency band best suited for carrier 
telephony on power circuits, the characteristics of both 
the line alone and the transformers indicate that the use 
of frequencies in the band between 50 and 150 kilo- 
cycles will result in satisfactory operation. From the 
standpoint of interference, this frequency band is also 
desirable. The frequencies are too high to interfere 
with commercial telephone systems since the present 
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limiting frequency for multiplex systems is about 35,000 
cycles; and they are too low to interfere with broad- 
casting or marine radio communication. They are, 
however, in the band of frequencies employed for cer- 
tain ciasses of radio-telegraph service. 

From the standpoint of coupling the carrier equip- 
ment to the power line, this frequency band proves 
again to be desirable, since coupling by means of capac- 
ity becomes easier as the frequency is increased. 

In the development of this carrier equipment, it was 
early decided to employ a full metallic high-frequency 
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circuit rather than a ground-return circuit. The trend 
of the communication art has always been away from 
ground-return circuits because the attenuation of 
ground-return circuits is greater than that of com- 
parable full metallic circuits. As the ground connec- 
tion itself is unstable, such a circuit is subject to inter- 
ference from other ground-return circuits and will itself 
produce interference in adjacent communication cir- 
cuits. In addition to these objections, a ground-return 
circuit is generally noisy, particularly when it is as- 
sociated with power equipment. 

The provision of proper means for connecting a carrier 
telephone circuit to the high-voltage transmission lines 
is one of the most difficult problems involved. The 
coupling device must offer a safe and efficient means for 
transferring high-frequency energy to and from the 
power lines. 

The use of inductive coupling did not seem feasible 
since it required a special transformer having a 60-cycle 
difference of potential between windings of approxi- 
mately 65,000 volts on a 110,000-volt line. The use of 
existing power transformers to secure this coupling is 
not feasible because they do not act as transformers at 
the carrier frequencies. 

The capacity coupling seemed to offer the most feas- 
ible solution of the problem. The first type of con- 
denser considered was the capacity secured between a 
single wire parallel to the power-line conductor and the 
conductor itself. This type of condenser has two funda- 
mental weaknesses. In the first place, it has what is 
known as distributed capacity and in the second place, 
its capacity to ground is generally larger than the 
capacity to the power conductor. The use of this form 
of condenser lends itself best to a tuned circuit, similar 
to that employed for radio-transmitting circuits. The 
major part of the energy which in a radio-transmitting 
circuit would be radiated into the ether is transferred 
from the antennas to the power-line conductor by virtue 
of the capacity existing between them. There are two 
serious objections to this type of circuit, the less serious 
objection being that since it is a tuned circuit, the 
frequency band which can be transmitted is very narrow 
which makes this arrangement not so well adapted to 
duplex operation as the filter arrangement described 
below. The second objection is the fact that a portion 
of the energy delivered to the antennas is radiated and 
may be picked up by a suitable radio receiving set. 
Since secrecy is not a primary object of this type of 
communication, this would not be objectionable but 
for the fact that it may require the licensing of carrier 
equipment by the Government and its operation by 
licensed radio operators. From the standpoint of 
reception, this type of coupling is also undesirable. It 
has many of the characteristics of a radio receiving set 
and will readily pick up radio signals lying in its fre- 
quency range. The use of concentrated capacity, such 
as in an ordinary fixed condenser, avoids these diffi- 
culties, but it introduces the problem of insulating the 
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condenser plates. The development of a satisfactory 
condenser has been undertaken by a well-known manu- 
facturer of power-line equipment, and this con- 
densor will, no doubt, be available for all commercial 
installations. 

The coupling capacity may be employed either as a 
part of a series-resonant circuit or as part of a filter 
circuit. The former lends itself to the transmission or 
reception of a narrow-frequency band but is not 
efficient for the simultaneous transmission and reception 
of signals of two different frequencies. Filter circuits‘ 
can be designed to pass a relatively wide band of fre- 
quencies with a small attenuation. The filter also 
simplifies the problem of static 60-cycle charges since 
it provides a path to ground for low frequencies without 
grounding the high-frequency circuit. Fig. 3 shows the 
characteristic of a band-pass filter, suitable for use as a 
means of coupling the carrier currents to the power line. 

The power required for telephone transmission over 
power lines is largely determined by the magnitude of 
the disturbing currents or ‘‘noise’’ which are of fre- 
quencies in the range of the carrier equipment. If no 
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‘noise’? were present the carrier transmitter would not 
be called upon to increase the power delivered by the 
telephone transmitter, but would have to merely change 
the frequency band. The receiving equipment would 
then furnish all the amplification needed to counter- 
balance losses in transmission over the system. How- 
ever, in actual practice noise exists in the form of more 
or less infinitesimal electrical disturbances at all fre- 
quencies, the level of this noise generally decreasing as 
the frequency increases. 

Based on a knowledge of noise conditions on trans- 
mission lines and with other practical considerations 
in mind, the receiving gain has been limited to a volt- 
age amplification of about 100, which corresponds to a 
power amplification of about 10,000. Since it is 
desirable to deliver about 0.01 watt to the telephone 
receiving circuit, a carrier-frequency power as low as 
0.000001 watt at the input to the receiving circuit will 
produce satisfactory results under favorable conditions. 
To allow for less favorable conditions, it is assumed that 
a power of 0.00001 watt is required. Based upon this 


4. U.S. Patents 1,227,118; 1,227,114 of 1917. 
G. A. Campbell, Wave Filters for high frequencies. 
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assumption and the curve given in Fig. 1, it is evident 
that an output of one watt from the transmitting cir- 
cuit is sufficient for operation over 265 miles of trans- 
mission line, when the carrier frequency is 150 kilo- 
cycles and there is no loss in the coupling device or the 
associated power equipment. Actually, the loss due to 
other transmission lines connected to the line on which 
the carrier is operated, the loss in power equipment, 
and loss in the coupling device, may reduce this normal] 
range to 100 miles or less. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that a relatively small output from the trans- 
mitting circuit will be sufficient for normal operation on 
the majority of transmission lines. 


POWER LINE. 


© SUB-STATION ‘GENERATING STATION 
(: | \1 y 
_——, 


Fig. 4—Power Line Carrier TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
1. Ringing Keys 
2. Coupling Devices 
3. Carrier Equipment—See Fig. 5 


However, when emergencies arise, telephone service 
is of the utmost importance, and, therefore, a larger 
transmitting output should be available, sufficient to 
insure satisfactory operation under unusual line con- 
ditions and actual line failures. 

In order that duplex operation may be secured, it is 
necessary to operate the transmitting and receiving 
circuit simultaneously, which means that the receiving 
circuit, designed to operate on an input of 0.00001 watt, 
must operate in parallel with the transmitting circuit 
which may deliver as much as 50 watts to the power 
line. This large power ratio makes the separation of the 
transmitted and received currents a difficult problem, 
which has been solved only because of recent progress 
in the art of designing electrical filters. By employing 
frequencies for transmitting and receiving, which differ 
by about 20,000 cycles, it is possible to prevent the 
transmitting circuit from interfering with the receiving 
circuit. For this purpose, a high-pass filter and a low- 
pass filter, similar to those described in recent litera- 
ture, are employed.’ .The high-pass filter passes fre- 
quencies above 100,000 cycles and attenuates fre- 
quencies below that frequency, while the low-pass filter 
passes frequencies below 80,000 cycles and attenuates 
frequencies above 80,000 cycles. 

Fig. 4 is a block schematic diagram of a carrier tele- 
phone system, developed for use on high-voltage power 

5. G.A.Campbell, B. S. T. J., November, 1922. 
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lines. The design of this equipment, both electrical 
and mechanical, has profited by the research and de- 
velopment work in connection with the arts of communi- 
cation at speech frequencies, carrier frequencies, and 
radio frequencies.’ As a result, the circuits employed 
and the equipment used in these circuits have the 
background of wide experience. 

The transmitting circuit comprises an oscillator- 
modulator circuit which will provide sufficient output 
for operation on the majority of power lines. The 
circuit also provides a power amplifier which may be 
connected in the circuit by a simple operation, for use 
in emergencies. The operation of the circuit, while 
employing the 50-watt power amplifier, is in no way 
different from the operation without the amplifier. The 
transmitting circuit is entirely automatic in its opera- 
tion, and is energized only when the circuit is in use. 

The receiving circuit consists of a two-stage high- 
frequency amplifier followed by a negative grid de- 
tector. There is no tuning required in this receiving cir- 
cuit. The circuit is not regenerative, this having been 
avoided because of the lack of stability in circuits of 
this type. 

Signaling on this carrier circuit is entirely automatic 
and where more than two stations are involved, it is 
selective. The operation of the ringing key sends out 
a predetermined train of pulses at the carrier frequency. 
These pulses, when received and rectified, operate a 
selector of a type commonly used for telephone dis- 
patching on railroad lines. 

The voice-frequency telephone circuits are standard 
circuits suitable for either two-wire or four-wire opera- 
tion. The circuit may be extended to a telephone 


Fig. 5—Buiock Scuematic oF A Power Line Carrier TELE- 
PHONE TERMINAL 


located at a point several miles from the carrier equip- 
ment with full control of the carrier, as is desirable in 
the case of the load dispatcher, or without control of the 
carrier; that is to say, where the load dispatcher is 
located at a point some distance from the carrier termi- 
nal, he may be provided with the same control and 
talking facilities as for the terminal proper. After 
considering the relative merits of the control arrange- 

6. H.W. Nichols—Lloyd Espenschied, I. R. R. Proc. Vol. II, 
pp. 193-239, June, 1923. 

Lloyd Espenschied, I. R.E. Proc. Vol. 10, pp. 344-368, 
October, 1922. 

L. M. Clement, F. M. Ryan, D. K. Martin, L. R. E. Proc. Vol. 
9, pp. 469-505, December, 1921. 
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ments, employing the talking circuit for control pur- 
poses also, as compared with a separate pair of wires for 
the control circuit, it has been decided that the separate- 
control circuit results in a much simpler and more 
reliable arrangement. Accordingly four wires, two for 
talking and two for control are required. (See Fig. 5). 
Where it is not desirable to provide control of the carrier 
equipment, the talking circuit may be extended through 
a standard P B X board in a manner similar to that 
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This { 1. Low Resistance Coil with Mid-Point Grounded 
Equipment } 2. Heavy Duty Static Spark Gaps 
may all be | 3. Condensers capable of Withstanding Power Line Voltage 
Outdoors \ 4. Fuses capable of Breaking a Power Arc at the Line Voltage 
5. Vacuum Spark-Gaps This equipment similar to that 
6. Static Spark-Gaps i employed for Protecting Wire 
? f Telephone Systems Paralleling 


. Fuses { 
Power Lines. 

8. Mica Condensers capable of Withstanding a Potential of 

10,000 Volts 


employed for ordinary wire-telephone circuits. Two or 
more carrier systems of this type may be operated in 
tandem where circumstances make it possible and 
desirable to do this. No special equipment is required 
in extending the carrier circuit in any of the above ways. 

The power supply for the carrier equipment may be 
obtained from any source which is convenient. The 
tube filaments require 24 volts d-c. and a current drain 
of only a few amperes, which can ordinarily be supplied 
best from storage batteries. The plate circuits of the 
receiver and the low-power transmitter require 150 
volts d-c., with a current drain of a fraction of one 
ampere. This can be obtained from storage batteries, 
or a motor-generator driven from the 24-volt supply 
required for the filaments. The high-power transmitter 
requires 800 volts d-c., for plate potential and this can 
be obtained best from a 150-watt motor-generator set 
driven from the 24-volt source. This provides a power 
supply independent of the transmission line, an im- 
portant point where transmission line failures or inter- 
ruptions of power supply from other causes are likely to 
occur. Where the latter consideration is not important, 
both the 150 volts d-c., and 800 volts d-c. may be 
secured from a-c. rectifiers. 

The vacuum tubes employed in this equipment are 
standard tubes, familiar in telephone and radio practise. 
The average life of the tubes employed in the receiving 
circuit is about 10,000 hours which is equivalent to 
continuous operation for a little more than a year. 

Some of the tubes in the transmitting circuit have a 
shorter life but since they are not continuously operated, 
replacements will not be necessary on the average more 
than once a year. 
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The protection of the personnel operating the carrier 
equipment, and the carrier equipment itself, from the 
high voltages employed on the power line is of vital 
importance. In Fig. 6 is shown diagramatically the 
method employed in coupling the carrier equipment to 
the power line. The condenser (3) may be a fixed 
condenser or the distributed capacity secured by sus- 
pending a wire parallel to the power-line conductors. 
In either case, this condenser is designed and tested 
so that it has the accepted factor of safety required for 
work of this character. In event of a failure of this 
condenser, a momentary short-circuit current flows 
through the fuse (4) to ground at (1). The reactance 
shown, connecting this condenser to ground, is negligible 
at power frequencies since its inductance is a fraction of 
1 millihenry. In spite of the low inductance of this 
coil, it is possible that an appreciable voltage may be 
developed across it and, therefore, heavy-duty static 
spark-gaps, having about 14-in. clearance, are con- 
nected across this coil. On the carrier-apparatus side 
of this coil the fuses, vacuum-gap and air-gap commonly 
used for protection of wire telephone circuits parallel- 
ing high-voltage power circuits, are used and as a final 
measure of protection, a high-voltage mica condenser 
(S) separates the coupling device from the carrier equip- 
ment. This circuit has been laid out to secure the 


800-Volt 


Power 
Amplifier 
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maximum possible protection both from static-power 
potentials and from conditions which may arise because 
of the failure of the coupling condensers. The fuse 
shown at (4) is designed to break the power arc at the 
line potential. j 
The carrier equipment, which has just been described, 
is suitable for power networks involving one or more 
transmission lines, extending for 100 miles or more from 
the load dispatcher’s position. The exact length or ex- 
tent of a transmission system over which this equipment 
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will operate satisfactorily is, of course, difficult to predict 
and each installation must be considered separately. 

The number of carrier terminals which may be 
operated on one power-transmission system is practi- 
cally unlimited. It is easily conceivable that 10 or 
more carrier stations might be operated on a single line. 
This system would then compare with a commercial 
party-line telephone system, except that every station 
may call every other station without passing the call 
through a common point. In some cases, it may be 
desirable to pass the call through a common point. The 
change from one standard ringing key to another 
standard key accomplishes this result. 

For power cables, the use of carrier telephony at 
frequencies of 100,000 cycles is not practical except in 
very short lengths of cable. However, lower frequencies 
may be employed for transmission on cables, although 
the coupling to the power conductor will be considerably 
complicated for lines of very high voltages. 

To provide for those power systems, composed of 
several power lines operated by different companies but 
connected in parallel, the carrier frequencies may be 
located at various points in the band from 50 kilo- 
_cycles to 150 kilocycles so as to avoid interferences 
between carrier systems. 


Discussion 


H. L. Wills: When Mr. Slaughter announced that he was 
going to talk on one watt, I said to myself, ‘‘Good heavens, 
that’s the same old thing all over again; that is what they always 
do—they keep going lower down in the scale of power, and we 
keep going the other way, and then they expect us to live together 
decently when we are both so far apart!” 

So it brings to my mind this thought: What are the advantages 
to be gained by the use of approximately one watt in our tele- 
phonic intercommunication over the high lines? I would like 
to ask Mr. Slaughter if he thinks that is going to be ample to 
do our work? 

Then there is the matter of coupling. I would like to ask if 
there is going to be any real gain in the use of condensers for 
coupling? 

Then you know we have talked a lot about the telephone people 
getting off the ground with the power engineers, and the power 
engineers seem now to be getting back on the ground again. 
Now here comes along an organization, and they are getting 
off the ground again. What is the advantage of the full metallic 
circuit? 

It seems to me that in starting out on a program of interecom- 
municating power lines or interconnecting power lines, our 
intereommunication system, if it is going to follow along our 
lines, should be ample; should be such that it ean be used 
universally, and we should not spend time or effort in setting up 
a great number of systems and then later on in our stage of 
development find that some or most of it is all wrong. 


Leonard F. Fuller: This paper describes work in which 
the interphase, or all-metallic, carrier-current cireuit was 
employed, as shown in Fig. 1, in which 1 and 2 are coupling 
wires, or high-voltage coupling condensers, through which 
energy from transmitter 7 is fed to line conductors a and c 
and then to receiver R through coupling means 3 and 4. » 

The circuit comprises 7’, 1, 3, R, 4 and 2. 

If either conductors a or c open, test has shown that although 
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the circuit is interrupted metallically, it remains closed electric- 
ally because of the capacitance between the unbroken conductor 
b and each portion of the interrupted conductor. The ground 
of the broken conductor at each end of the break seems to make 
little difference. 

When both conductors a and c are broken and fall to earth, 
the condition is serious. 

In Fig. 2, is shown the ground-return carrier-current circuit, 
in which 1 and 2 are coupling wires, or coupling condensers, 
arranged to feed into line conductors a, b and c operating in 


b 
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parallel.“ In this case, the earth completes the carrier-frequency 
circuit, and the interruption and grounding of any two of the 
three conductors has very little effect upon the energy arriving 
at the receiver from the transmitter 7’. 

In the case of twin-circuit lines, five of the six line conductors 
may be interrupted and grounded without seriously interfering 
with the carrier communication. 

This, in itself, is a feature distinctly in favor of the ground- 
return method, but on the other hand, the power required for 
communication between two points on a transmission system is 
very much less with the interphase method. Thus, if the power 
used with the interphase connection is increased to that necessary 
for successful operation with the ground return method, the 
transmitter of the interphase system will be able to operate 
through even more serious line interruptions than is possible 
with the ground-return circuit. 

The losses occurring in the case of the ground-return method, 
which require more power output from the transmitter, probably 
occur in the earth portion of the circuit. 

It is possible that one reason why the interruption of all 
conductors isa more serious matter with the ground-return method 
than with the interphase system is because the group of line 
conductors which operate in parallel carrying the carrier- 
frequency current are usually considerably farther above the 
earth than the distance between phases, thus making the react- 
ance of the circuit through which the carrier current is circulating 
much higher in the case of the ground-return method. Thus, 
a higher quadrature voltage is required to circulate a given 
current, and when all lines are down, the e. m. f. which must be 
induced at the receiving end of the break to produce a suitablo 


received signal is much higher in the case of the high-reactance 
ground-return cireuit. 

For these reasons, the interphase method of operation is 
rapidly coming into favor for this type of communication. 

L. P. Ferris: A joint field study of the transmission factors 
relevant to the problem of induction at carrier frequencies has 
recently been made by engineers of the General Electric Com- 
pany and of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
with the cooperation of the Testing Department of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Ilinois.. I hope that the results 
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of this work may be made generally available in the near future. 
Some of the results relating particularly to the questions of line 
and transformer characteristics may be of interest now in 
connection with the discussion of the present paper. 

Fig. 3 shows the ratio between the current received at the 
end of a 17-mile section of a 33,000-volt transmission line to the 
current sent into the line, for a “metallic cireuit’’ of one pair of 
wires and also for a circuit made up of the three wires of a line 
with ground return. These curves are not smooth because the 
terminating resistance departs from the exact characteristic 
impedance of the circuit, as defined in the paper. At the time 
these tests were made the characteristic impedance of the circuit 
had not been accurately determined. The irregularities in the 
curve are probably due in a large measure to this departure from 
the correct characteristic impedance, under which conditions 
reflections from the far-end of the circuit are to be expected. 
Because of the much larger attenuation in the grounded circuit, 
these reflection irregularities are less pronounced in the lower 
curve. Particularly at the high frequencies this curve becomes 
relatively smooth. 

The curves in Fig. 1 bring out clearly the large difference in the 
attenuation in the ‘‘metallic”’ circuit and the circuit of the three- 
wires-to-ground. At 85,000 cycles the current received in the 
grounded circuit is 1/9 and the power, therefore, about 1/80 of 
that received in the ‘‘metallic” circuit for the same current and 
power transmitted. As noted in the paper under discussion, 
this difference is an important advantage in favor of the metallic 
cireuit for this type of system. 

The values of the current ratio above unity for the upper 
curve in Fig. 1 are due to the terminal irregularity and, of course, 
do not represent an increase in power although the received 
current may be larger than that transmitted. 


In a foot note at the bottom of page 1 the authors give a 
formula by which the current ratio for a line of any length may 
be calculated from the ratios for a different length taken from the 
curve. This formula may be written in several other forms. 


I, : 
For example, if R» is the ratio Ge for length L. and R, is the 
t 


corresponding ratio for LZ, then the equation may be written 


Lo 

Ly 
simple calculations, and the first of the two may be particularly 
advantageous where use is made of the log-log slide rule. 


Because of the losses in power transformers bridged across the 
cireuit, the question of the impedance presented by apparatus 
of this character at the carrier frequencies is of considerable 
importance. Messrs. Slaughter and Wolfe show the variation 
of the impedance between two terminals of a grounded Y-delta 
transformer bank, with the secondary side sort-circuited and 
with it open. It is of interest to examine the variation of 
impedance of a single transformer with frequency, and also 
of the Y-connected bank when the impedance is measured from 
the three wires of the line to ground. Fig. 2 gives the impedance- 
frequency charaeteristic of an 8333-kv-a. transformer rated at 
21,000 to 12,000 volts. This is a single-phase unit operated in a 
25,000-kv-a. bank on a 33-kv. system. The curve shows the 
impedance-frequency variation for five resistances across the 
secondary terminals. These are 0, 17.3 ohms, (which is the 
resistance required to give full load current of unity power fac- 
tor) 1000 ohms, 6800 ohms and infinite resistance The effects 
of resonance of the transformer windings at certain frequencies 
are shown very clearly The curves for low secondary impe- 
dance show low values of primary impedance in the lower fre- 
quency range with humps appearing at about 43,000 and 70,000 
cycles. The high secondary impedance curves show large 


This may also be written as R2 = log 


log rn) . Either of these forms is useful in making 
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values in the lower frequency range, trailing off to low values at 
the higher frequencies Where a metallic circuit is used and 
transformers connected in star, the bridged impedance presented 
to that circuit will be twice the impedance of one transformer, as 
may be seen from Fig 2 of the paper where the impedance is 
measured between two terminals with two transformer windings 
included between them, In the range above 30,000 cycles, the 
lowest bridged impedance obtained for any value of secondary 
impedance shown in (Fig 2) is approximately 1500 ohms, or 
the equivalent of 3000 ohms for two transformers in series. 
For the lower secondary impedances which are much more 
likely to obtain under practical conditions the primary impe- 
dances are generally considerably higher. 

Fig. 3 gives the impedance of a bank of three transformers of 
the same type as used for the measurements on the single unit 
just discussed. For this test the bank was connected Y-delta. 
The delta was closed and the impedance was measured between 
the three line terminals in parallel and the neutral. It will be 
observed that this transformer bank introduces a bridged im- 
pedance between the three wires and ground varying between 
500 and 6500 ohms in the range of above 30,000 cycles. In this 
range the impedance at any frequency is less than twice the 
impedance of a single transformer at that frequency as shown by 
(Fig. 2). From this and other cases giving similar results, it is 
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Fig. 3—Ratio or RECEIVED CURRENT TO TRANSMITTED 
CURRENT 
17 Miles Section of 33-ky. Transmission Line 


believed that the use of a two-wire metallic circuit is to be 
preferred to that of the circuit between the three wires and 
ground from the standpoint of bridged lesses due to Y-grounded 
transformer banks. 

Fig. 4 shows the impedance between the three line terminals 
of a 33,000-volt, 225-kv-a. transformer bank and ground with 
the secondary connected in delta. The impedances for this 
transformer bank are all higher in the range above 30,000 cycles 
than those of the 25,000-ky-a. bank shown in Fig. 3, due to the 
lower power rating of these transformers, and similarly higher 
impedances were found for the single units comprising this bank. 
The three curves on this slide show the primary impedances 
under the following conditions: . 

1. Primary neutral isolated, leads from secondary delta open. 

2. Primary neutral grounded, leads from secondary delta 
open. 

3. Primary neutral grounded, leads from secondary delta 
short circuited. . 

In the major part of the carrier range these curves show that 
grounding the neutral to the case reduces the impedance to 
about half its value with neutral isolated. 

Fig. 5 is shown in order to exhibit the manner in which the 
impedance of the three wires of a line in multiple to ground 
varies with frequency. 'The dotted curve shows the impedance 
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to ground with the far-end of the circuit clear of ground, whereas, 
the solid curve shows the impedance with the far-end grounded. 
The peaks of these curves are, of course due to reflections from 
the open or short circuited distant end of the line and the fre- 
quency intervals between peaks are determined by the velocity 
of phase propagation and the length of the section measured. 
Because of the increase in attenuation as the frequency is 
increased the magnitude of these peaks diminishes towards the 
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as. 2—TRANSFORMER IMPEDANCE 
8333-kv-a. Transformer, 21,000-36,300 Y/12,000 Volts. 


higher frequencies. 
of the frequency range these curves are approaching a common 
value, which is the characteristic impedance of the circuit or the 
impedance that the cireuit would present if it were infinitely 
long. As noted at the bottom of page 1 in the paper the charac- 
teristic impedance of the line (or the impedance with which it 
must be terminated to avoid refiection) is given by the formula 
Ze = VZo X Zs 
where Z, is the characteristic impedance, Z, is the impedance 
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Fig. 3—TRANSFORMER BANK IMPEDANCE 
3-8333-kv-a. Transformers, 36,300 Y/12,000 Volts. 


with the far-end of the circuit open and Z; is the impedance with 
the far-end of the circuit short-circuited. The characteristic 
impedance for this line has been calculated from the open and 
short-circuited impedances and plotted on the curve for refer- 
ence. It varies somewhat with frequency and lies in the range 
between 400 and 470 ohms. This slight variation is explainable 
by variations in the gage and arrangement of the conductors 
along the line. 

It should be pointed out that not only the impedances but 
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It may also be noted that at the upper end . 
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also the attenuation factors for high tension lines vary over a 
considerable range for different types of circuits and also vary 
considerably for circuits of the same type, depending upon circuit 
conditions. Variations are produced by the presence of other 
wires (including ground wires) on the same lead which absorb 
energy. It is very difficult to say just how these variations are 
produced or to give any reliable method of calculating their 
effects. For approximate calculations, however, itis permissible 
to assume that the attenuation factors for one line may be applied 
to another line of similar construction when the appropriate 
circuit lengths are taken into account. 

G. Y. Allen: The matter of attenuation was rather interest- 
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Fic. 4—TRANSFORMER BANK IMPEDANCE 
3-75-ky-a. Transformers, 33,000-11,000 2420-2200-1980 Volts. 


ing tome. Fig. 1 of Col. Slaughter’s paper shows the attenua- 
tion for a typical power line with no connected apparatus and 
with an impedance connected at the receiving and transmitting 
ends of the line corresponding to its surge impedance. Under 
those conditions, of course, there will be no reflections along the 
system and the attenuation can be easily calculated. 


Fortunately or unfortunately our pioneer experience was 
obtained on the lines of the Duquesne Power Company of 
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Fig. 5—TRANSMISSION LINE IMPEDANCE 
3 Wires to Ground, 5.7 Miles Section of 33-kv. Transmission Line. 


Pittsburgh. In contradistinction to a straight line, with no 
connected apparatus, the Duquesne System consists of dis- 
tribution rings of various voltages to which are connected a vast 
amount of apparatus. In attempting to apply carrier-current 
telephony to this system, it was very difficult to predict the 
results from day to day. The apparent reason is that with so 
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much connected equipment and with such a complex network 
the constants of the line changed rapidly, even from hour to 
hour, and the performance of such a network cannot easily be 
calculated. We found, for instance, that it was necessary to 
change the wavelength that was used in order to insure com- 
munication even during as short periods as one hour. 

I merely bring out this point to emphasize the fact that 
the calculation of the performance of a network is not always 
as simple as Fig. 1 in Col. Slaughter’s paper would indicate. As 
a matter of fact, our experience indicates that the majority of 
networks are much more complex than the one Col. Slaughter 
has considered. It is on account of this indeterminate factor that 
the Westinghouse Company has constantly advocated the use 
of surplus power to reduce the probability of interruption of 
communication to a minimum. It is a well appreciated fact 
that communication is most essential in time of trouble. If 
carrier-current telephony is to serve the power industry as it 
must be served, it must operate during abnormal line conditions. 

There is one other thing in connection with coupling that I 
desire to touch on. Col. Slaughter states that the efficiency 
of condenser coupling is much greater than antenna coupling. 
This is probably true. Our results have indicated that instead 
of getting approximately 80 per cent of the energy in the oscil- 
lating circuit on the system, which is probably the efficiency of 
condenser coupling, antenna coupling may give considerably 
less. We appreciate this relation and our only reason for con- 
tinuing to use antennas is on account of the reduction of hazard, 
and also due to the fact that on high-voltage lines we have not 
yet seen a condenser that we feel will stand up. We have some 
thoughts worked out on paper for the improvement of antenna 
coupling and our present policy is to continue to use antenna 
coupling for potentials of about 30,000 volts. 

E. R. Craft: It seems to me that what the power companies 
are going to need is a means of intereommunication and intra- 
communication which will render the most reliable service at 
the least possible cost. Whether or not it will be antenna- 
coupled or condenser-coupled, it is going to be worked out 
eventually and adopted. 

It is not a question of using one watt or 500 watts of energy, 
but of obtaining the system fundamentally most efficient for the 
purpose. Then there can be used whatever amount of power 
is required. 

In considering the type of system that is going to be employed 
by any individual operating company, thought must be given 
to how this is going to work into the other systems with which 
it must connect sooner or later. Take the Southeastern district, 
for instance. The system is not the system of the Alabama 
Power Company nor that of the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company. It is the power network of the entire district. 


W. V. Wolfe: Considering Mr. Wills’ discussion, his first 
question was: ‘‘Whatare the advantages of low power over those 
of higher power?” Mr. Craft has already answered that in a 
certain measure and there are only one or two points which | 
want to make in connection with that. The first is this: A 
telephone system must be duplex in its operation, in order to be a 
telephone system. The problem of making a telephone system 
duplex inereases materially as the power which you use in 
transmitting inereases. As we have pointed out in our paper, 
you have to operate your transmitting circuit in parallel with 
your receiving circuit. The ratio of power required to operate 
the receiving circuit to that required for the transmitting cireuit 
may be of the order of 10,000 to 1, and obviously as you increase 
that transmitted power, the difficulties of keeping those two 
things separated increase very materially. 


Mr. Wills’ second question was with regard to the coupling 
wire versus the condenser. In the first place, the coupling wire 
does not give as safe a method of coupling to the power line 
as the conderser does, first, because the coupling wire extends 
1000 or 1500 ft. in parallel with the power conductor itself. 
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It is true that it is put up in the same marner, of the same size 
conductor, and in every way as nearly as possible the same con- 
struction as the power line itself, and the possibilities of its 
failure are no greater than those of the failure of the power line, 
but power lines do fail, and this 110,000 volts or higher may 
come in contact with the antenna wire over this range of 1000 
or 1500 ft. By using the condenser, we put that possibility 
of failure ip one spot: we don’t extend it over 1500 ft.; and 
in addition to that, the condenser, because of the different 
methods with which it is used in coupling to the power line, 
gives a scheme which is very much safer than the coupling wire. 

In connection with that I want to say here that in our demon- 
stration or proposed experimental work at Magella, we had the 
failure of a condenser, probably due to the condenser being 
damaged in shipment, but at any rate, regardless of the reasor 
for the failure of the condenser, this condenser failed while the 
man was talking on the cireuit. This man who was talking on 
the cireuit when the condenser failed is in the room this even- 
ing; he was listening on the circuit at the time of failure. The 
only thing that happened was that he got a little click in the 
receiver, and he was called out by the operator of the station 
who had heard the fuse go out. I don’t think we can assume the 
same degree of safety with the antenna wire strung parallel to 
the power line wire for a distance of 1000 or 1500 ft. 

Mr. Wills also asked the advantages of the full metallic cir- 
cuit over the ground-return circuit. Dr. Fuller has pointed out 
many of those advantages; our friend from the Westinghouse 
Company has also pointed out some of those advantages. 
There is one thing which I believe neither of those gentlemen 
has pointed out, and that is this: That the antenna scheme of 
coupling on-a full metallic or a ground-return basis leads to a 
certain loss due to radiation of power from this coupling device. 
With the ground-return circuit, the radiation, as measured in 
experimental work which we have done, is of the order of four 
times that eneountered in the full metallic circuit. That in 
itself is not important, except for the fact that the business of 
radio communication, of broadcasting, is developing at a tre- 
mendous rate in this country, and the government is very anxious 
to keep radio where radio belongs. It is only a question of time 
till a carrier system or any other system which radiates into the 
ether will have to meet certain government requirements. 
They may not be the same requirements that are asked now 
for a radio station, but they will certainly have to be regulated 
by the government. 


One question which Dr. Fuller brought up was the question 
of ore wire failing on a full metallic cireuit. The only thing I 
ean say there, and the only thing I believe we can say for any 
carrier circuit or apy communication’ or power circuit is this: 
That as long as the cireuit is intact, you will be able to talk 
through it. What constitutes a carrier circuit may be something 
entirely different from what constitutes a power circuit. A 
failure of one wire may, under certain corditions, constitute a 
failure of a carrier circuit; under other conditions it may not 
constitute a failure of a carrier circuit. I may say, under cer- 
tain conditions, we have not only been able to talk through it 
with one-wire conditions, but we have talked with three wires 
opened and grounded. It may result in a failure of the carrier 
circuit, but does not always result in such a failure. 


Another thing in connection with the ground return and the 
full metallic circuit is this, as pointed out by Dr. Fuller and Mr. 
Allen: The fact that in the ground-return circuit, if you take the 
transformer off the line, you are going to change the character 
of the ground-return circuit from a transmission standpoint, and 
that change may be of an order of magnitude which may result 
in a failure of the carrier system to operate. We don’t find that 
condition to be true iv the full metallic circuit. We have at all 
times operated our experimental metallic circuits without in- 
formation as to whether there was a transformer on here or on 
there; it made no difference. 
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There is just one other point I want to mention, and that is 
the cost of condensers as compared with the cost of antenna 
schemes. I think the point there has been overlooked. The 
important thing in a communication system, which may mean 
the successful operation or the failure of the operation of a power 
system, is not the cost; the cost of these condensers being small 
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as compared with the cost of the power apparatus used 
in a big power network. If they are going to mean the 
difference between a successful carrier system and an unsuc- 
cessful carrier system, then I do not believe that any power 
company can afford to let the economies of that thing hold 
them up. 


High-Voltage Oil Circuit Breaker Tests, 


Alabama Power Company System 
BY J. B. Mac NEILL 


ASsociate, A. I. E. E. 
Electrical Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


N conjunction with the Alabama Power Company, 
a series of 50 high-voltage oil circuit breaker tests 
was made during May and Juneof1922. The Besse- 
mer substation of the power company was chosen as the 
location for these tests due to the large power con- 
centrations that were possible on short circuit, the 
possibility of maintaining system voltage under short 
circuit to the greatest extent and because it was felt 
that less interruption to service would occur if tests 
were made here than elsewhere. 
As far as is known the Alabama Power Company was 
the first to conduct a comprehensive set of tests with 
necessary oscillograph apparatus and facilities for 
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observation on 44,000 volts and 115,000 volts. Of 
the fifty tests made on Westinghouse breakers, 36 were 
made on 44,000 volts and fourteen were made on 
115,000 volts. The maximum generating capacity 
connected to the system on 44,000-volt tests was 
145,000 kv-a. The maximum generating capacity 
connected to the system on 115,000-volt tests was 
188,000 kv-a. in addition to a tie with the Georgia 
Power System. The maximum power actually opened 
was 3660 amperes at 44,000 volts, and 2850 amperes at 
110,000 volts, which give approximately 250,000 kv-a. 
three-phase at 44,000 volts, and 542,000 kv-a. three-phase 
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at 110,000 volts. A glance at the power system set-up 
and the amount of generating apparatus connected 
will show that these tests were made under power con- 
ditions comparable to those on the larger of the systems 
throughout the country. 

Three types of circuit breaker were tested on 44,000 
volts, these being the old 45,000-volt type G B breaker, 
the modern 50,000-volt G-11, and the modern 73,000- 
volt G-11 breaker. Two breakers were tested on 
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110,000 volts, namely the 115,000-volt modern G-11 
breaker and the old 110,000-volt type GA breaker. 
It was originally intended to test the 115,000-volt 
type G-2 breaker, but this breaker was in active service 
in the substation and as the maximum power available 
did not tax the capacity of the lighter breakers, it was 
not felt necessary to test the G-2 breaker. All breakers 
tested were of the outdoor type, electrically operated 
with plain break contacts, and equipped with co 
accelerating devices. 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF TESTS ON 
50,000-Volt G-11 Breaker 
on 44,000 Volts 
| A B Cc 
| ee) eee ee eee ee 
| Cur- Cvr- Cur- | 
| rent rent rept | 
Test Opened opened opened opened 
No Circuit 1-st. I-st. I-st. 
Are, Arc. Are, 
Cycle | Cycles} Cycle | Cycles} Cycle | Cycles 
| | | 
r. m.s. |of Arc-|r. m.s. jof Are: |r. m.s. jof Arc- 
| Amps.| ing | Amps.| ing | Amps.| ing 
1 oO. K <2 4 oA a) 1350 5.5 
2 O.K 2050 | 6.5 | 1870 | 4.5 | 1670 | 6.5 
3 oO. K 1840 4.5, 1910 1860 | 3.5 
a O.K | 1570 | 9.6 1935 1775 5.0 
5 oO. K 2120 6.5 2650 2520 5.5 
6 | 0. K | 2040 | 4.5 | 2650 2580 | 10.5 
7 oO. K | 1140. | 3.0 - xe &. 
8 Ook. | 2470 ee # 2585 6.5 
9 | ¥es (Split Tank)| 3140 8.0 3600 : 
45 .| 0. EB. 2370 4.0 2700 ae 
46 No Test & nie we xs 
47 OOK. 3 % 2800 2580 
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The method of making the test has been described 
in another paper but we will mention that the current 
transformers used with the oscillographs were given a 
special calibration test at the factory after the tests 
were over, and all current values have been corrected 
accordingly. 


TESTS ON 50,000-VoOLT TYPE G-11 OIL BREAKER 


Table I gives a summary of the test data on this 
breaker. Fig. 2 shows the breaker as arranged for test. 
Fig. 3 shows the standard type of contact used. This 
breaker is equipped with baffled vents and on heavy 
short circuit threw some oil through these vents. 
While there is nothing of particular interest in con- 
nection with the tests on the standard breaker, 
test No. 9 on a special arrangement of the breaker may 
be of some interest. For this test the breaker had 
been equipped with one muffler per pole, the idea 
being to prevent an oil spray coming through the vent. 
This test represented practically the maximum avail- 
able on the 44,000-volt system, the oscillograph reading 
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showing 3140 amperes on the A phase, and 3600 
amperes on the B phase. The back pressure in the 
tank due to the muffler caused the A phase tank to 
split along the bottom seam as shown in Fig. 4. The 
conclusion to be drawn therefore from the application 
of mufflers to relatively lightly constructed high-voltage 
breakers is that a point in rupturing capacity is reached 
where the internal stresses caused thereby are beyond 
the strength of the breaker. The breaker when 
equipped with mufflers is not capable of relieving it- 
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self as readily as with the open vent and as a result the 
breaker is damaged at a current below what it would 
have opened with the open vent. This statement has 
no reference to the application of mufflers to breakers 
constructed to withstand high internal pressures. 
Deterioration of the contacts was limited to rather 
slight pitting of the arcing tips and there was no damage 
to the tank lining. Several specimens of oil were taken 
from tanks during the test and they indicated that 
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TABLE 11 
SUMMARY OF TESTS ON 


73,000-Volt G-11 Breaker 
on 44,000 Volts 


A B Cc 
Cur- Cur- Cur- 
rent rent rent 
Test Opened opened opened opened 
No. Circuit 1-st. 1-st. 1-st. 
Are, Arc, APC? 
Cycle | Cycles} Cycle | Cycles} Cycle | Cycles 
r.m.s.|jof Arc-|r. m.s, jof Arc-| r.m.s. jof Arc- 
Amps.| ing | Amps.| ing | Amps.| ing 
10 O. K. See test No. 9 for Approximate Currents 
11 Yes | 
12 Oo; K; 3300 12.5 3660 3330 12.0 
43 Yes 3000 13.0 3220 aa 2840 12.0 
44 Ooh. 2680 3140 Ae 2740 8.0 


after the oil had settled a while. it still retained insu- 

lating value suitable for further service, being in 

general well up towards normal dielectric strength. 
TESTS ON 73,000-VoLT TYPE G-11 BREAKERS 
This breaker is rated at 2400 amperes at 73,000 volts 
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and the maximum current opened on it was 3660 
amperes at 44,000 volts. The breaker is shown in Fig. 
5 and contact construction is shown in Fig. 3. A sum- 
mary of the tests on this breaker is given in Table II. 
Three of the tests were single interruptions of a three- 
phase ungrounded short circuit and the last two formed 
a duty cycle consisting of two interruptions at a two 
minute interval on a three-phase grounded short 
circuit. On test No. 43 considerable oil was thrown 
from all tanks, probably amounting to as much as 4 
in. from each tank. This was due apparently to a 
partial gas explosion in the top chamber which forced 
oil between the frame and the tank. On the sueceed- 
ing test two minutes later, the oil throw was much less, 
probably a half gallon total from all three tanks. 
On the other tests the breaker threw slight amounts 
of oil. 
In this connection, the 44,000-volt tests weremade on 
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this breaker with the short circuit ungrounded. Fig. 6 is 
of interest as showing a typical voltage reestablish- 
ment under these conditions, of approximately 50 
per cent overvoltage. With the short circuit un- 
grounded, the only ground on the 44,000-volt power 
system was through a single transformer bank at the 
Lock No. 12 generating station. In contrast to this 
result, note the oscillogram shown in Fig. 7 taken 
during test No. 44 with the system grounded at the 
short circuit in addition to being grounded back at the 
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generating station and with approximately the same 
power at short circuit as in the oscillogram preceding. 
The complete absence of overvoltage surge with the 
system thoroughly grounded is of particular interest. 


TESTS ON 45,000-VoLT GB BREAKER 


The type GB breaker shown in Fig. 8 is an old 
breaker that had been on the Alabama Power Com- 
pany’s line since approximately 1913 and it was desir- 
able to find out its rupturing capacity as it stood, and 
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TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF TEST ON 
GB—45,000-Volt Breaker 
on 44,000 Volts 


A B Cc 
; ae 
Current Current | Current 
Test Opened opened opened opened 
No, Circuit |J-st. Arc. 1-st. Arc. I-st. Arc. 
Cycle | Oycles| Ovycle | Cycles | Cycles | Cycles 
a 06 aki of Tr. S; of rem. Ss. of 
Amps. | Arcing | Amps. | Arcing | Amps. | Arcing 
13 O. K. - a 784 4.0 
14 O. K. 740 4.5 sh 
15 ee y 
16 Ou: 734 5.0 
17 te wit = 
18 a BP oe, ¥ a its 805 4.0 
19 Yes 2260 6.5 1870 1710 za 
20 O. K. 1495 4.5 eds cs 
21 Oo. K. 1820 real) 2060 1850 
22 O. K. 1760 7.0 1800 1680 oe 
23 CO. Ke 1010 3.5 oe AS ‘ 
35 <). KK. 2230 8.0 2500 2465 Ces 
36 O. K. 2700 2660 10.0 
37 oO. K.. oa 2820 2660 hen!) 
38 O. K. 2595 13 we fF 
39 Bkr. did 2770 2875 
not close 
40 OG: EK 2825 2980 8 
41 Yes 2670 2935 
42 Did not 2740 2950 
open 
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with some improvements. The contact construction 
of this breaker is shown in Fig. 9 and the test results are 
given in Table III. 

The breaker was tested on 44,000 volts, 60 cycles, 
three-phase, with grounded neutral, using a maximum 
total connected generating capacity of 139,000 kv-a. 
The breaker without modifications opened up 2000 
amperes with the short circuit ungrounded with 
considerable emission of smoke and throwing of oil 
at this value. 
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The breaker was then altered by the substitution of 
some improved contact details and tested by seven 
single interruptions of three-phase short circuits, mostly 
grounded, one interruption of a single-phase short 
circuit to ground and one repetition on a two-phase 
short circuit to ground on a duty cycle consisting of 
two interruptions at a two minute interval, starting 


from the closed position. A maximum of 2900 amperes 
was interrupted with more or less throwing of oil on 
the various tests. 
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TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF TESTS ON 
115,000-Volt G-11 Breaker 
A B Cc 

Current Current Current 
Test |Opened |} opened opened opened 
No. Circuit |1-st. Are. 1-st. Arc. 1-st. Are. 

Oycle -| Cycles Cycle Cycles Cycle | Cycles 

rm.s of Da trkech of rms of 

Amps Arcing | Amps. | Arcine | Amps. | Arcing 
24 euK 894 4.0 900 5.0 -% 
25 0. K 985 2,5 1030 ie 1060 
26 OF 1470 3.0 ety AR 
rath 0. K 1495 5.0 1540 1080 
28 0. K 1810 5.0 1850 1790 
29 0. K 2030 7.0 2225 
‘si Ok 2500 7.0 me 
48 O.K “ 2640 13.0 
49 oO. K 2850 8.0 
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Two attempts were made to close this breaker against 
short circuit, but they were not successful as the 
arrangements of the control wiring in connection with 
the oscillograph operation could not be properly 
worked out in the limited time. In the last one of 
these attempts, after the breaker had opened several 
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short circuits, and the oil was at a relatively low value, 
imperfect contact in the breaker caused heavy arcing 
and emission of flame. The breaker was mechanically 
undamaged except for burning on the arcing tips. 


TESTS ON 115,000-VoLT TYPE G-11 BREAKERS 
This breaker is shown in Fig. 10 and its contact 
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construction shown in Fig. 11 while the tabulation of 
test data is given in Table IV. This breaker was tested 
on a 115,000-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase, grounded 
neutral system, using a maximum total connected 
generating capacity of 188,000 kv-a: in addition to a tie 
in with the Georgia Power Company. which trans- 
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mitted a relatively small amount. Two single inter- 
ruptions were performed on a three-phase grounded 
short circuit; two on a short circuit from one phase to 
ground, one duty cycle consisting of a single interrup- 
tion of a three-phase short circuit to ground followed at 
a two-minute interval by an interruption of a single- 
phase short circuit to ground; and one duty cycle con- 
sisting of three single interruptions at two-minute 
intervals of successive three-, two- and single-phase 
short circuits to ground in the order stated. 


The maximum current interrupted was 2850 am- 
peres in a single-phase short circuit to ground. At the 
end of the test the oil in the tanks was clear and the 
contacts in good condition. No oil was lost in any of 
these tests with the possible exception of a few drops 
at a terminal flange or so. These tests serve to empha- 
size the adequate construction of this breaker in every 
way and also indicate that a thoroughly grounded 
system such as this 110,000-volt system gives easier 
switching duty than one that is ungrounded or im- 
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perfectly grounded. Fig. 12 shows an oscillogram 
taken in test No. 49 with the breaker opening the 
maximum single-phase short circuit to ground that was 
possible on the system, or 2850 amperes in the arc. 


Tests oN 110,000-VoLt GA OIL BREAKER 


The 110,000-volt type G A breaker shown in Fig. 18 
was purchased in 1913 and has been continuously in 
operation at the Magella substation of the Alabama 
Power Company. This breaker had originally an 
interrupting capacity of approximately 1900 amperes 
at 110,000-volts and was tested on the 115,000-volt, 
60-cycle, three-phase, grounded neutral system, using 
a maximum total connected generating capacity of 
169,000 kv-a. The breaker performed three single 
interruptions and one duty cycle consisting of two 
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interruptions at a two-minute interval, on a three-phase 
grounded short circuit. The maximum current inter- 
rupted was 2100 amperes. The only sign of distress 
was a slight leakage of oil from around the terminal 
clamps in one or two tests. It was not possible to 
determine the number of cycles of arcing in this 
breaker as the oscillograph equipment was located 14 
miles away at Bessemer and the drop through the line 
from the point where the potential transformers were 
connected was so large as to make impossible the 
detection of the initial cycles of arcing. However, 
referring to Fig. 14, which shows the breaker opening a 
dead short circuit with 2100 amperes in the arc, and 
making allowance for the operating time of the mech- 
anism, we find that the are probably endured for 10 
cycles. 
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115,000-VoLt TyPE G-2 BREAKER 


As a matter of interest Fig. 15 shows the 115,000- 
volt type G-2 breakers located in the switch yard at 
the Bessemer station. Fig. 16 shows the contruction 
of the high-speed contacts used with this high-power 
breaker. Due to limitations of power available on 
short circuit, it was not thought necessary to test this 
breaker and it is felt that in the near future arrange- 
ments can be made for such a test. The high speed of 
contact separation on the G-2 breaker increases its rup- 
turing capacity greatly by reducing the number of arcing. 
Its rupturing capacity is further increased by the me- 
chanical strength of structure which consists of a boiler 
iron tank with riveted and welded top and botton domes, 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 655. 


Circuit Breaker Tests at Bessemer, Ala. 


. On 300-Ampere, 110,000- Volt Breakers 
BY J. D. HILLIARD 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


HE tests herein described were made possible 
through the cooperative efforts of the Alabama 
Power Company’s officials, engineers and opera- 

tors. The writer desires to express his appreciation to 
them, and to call attention again to the value that 


properly conducted field tests have in the manufacture 
of apparatus. 

With the increase in capacity of the generating equip- 
ment of the Alabama Power Company, the power 
available under short-circuit conditions became so 
great at various substations that it exceeded the rated 
interrupting capacity of the oil circuit breakers on the 
110,000-volt circuits. The Alabama Company had 
installed on its system a large number of type F' K O- 
21A and F K 0-22 A, 300-ampere, 110,000-volt oil 
circuit breakers and the General Electric Company was 
asked if the rating of these breakers could in any way 
be increased and the breakers made more satisfactory 
to handle the increased load. 

In this paper the results of the tests on the rebuilt 
110,000-volt breaker, together with the tests on plain 
break and explosion chamber 44,000-volt breakers, are 
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described. The 110,000-volt breakers as originally 
supplied to the Alabama Company were of the plain 
break contact-finger type shown in Fig. 1. 

The arrangement of the system, the general method 
of test, and a discussion of the effect on the system are 
described in another paper presented at this session. 


110,000-VoLT TESTS 


These breakers were rebuilt to equip them with ex- 
plosion chambers. This necessitated increasing the 
height of the oil tank. New insulating linings were also 
added. The plain break contacts originally used are 
shown on Fig. 2 and the explosion chamber contacts 
with which they were replaced and on which the tests 
were made are shown in Fig. 3. 


The increase in height of tank, which was to provide 
for the height occupied by the explosion chamber, was 
done by the Alabama Power Company by means of an 
acetylene weld. The remainder of the materials neces- 
sary to make the changes were supplied by the General 
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Electric Company, all the work of installation being 
done by the Alabama Power Company. After the 
specified changes had been made on a single pole unit, 
tests were made upon it in order to observe its action 
under various short-circuit loads, and to determine that 
it had a safe interrupting capacity of 450,000 kv-a. 
under their circuit conditions. The system arrange- 
ment and line reactances upon which the tests were 
made are shown in Fig. 4. These tests were made 
during January, 1922. 

During the tests, the test breaker was tapped from 
one line of a Y-connected grounded transmission system, 
namely on phase 3 of line B from Magella to Bessemer. 


This line B was connected to No. 2 bus at Bessemer, but 
was open at Magella. One side of the breaker was 
connected to ground through a shunt. This shunt 
being at ground potential, it was possible to run leads 
from it to the current vibrator of the oscillograph. A 
potential transformer was not available for the tests, so 
the potential vibrator on the oscillograph was connected 
indirectly to the delta-connected low-tension windings 
of the 110,000-volt power transformers. This explains 
why the characteristic arcing record is not shown on the 
oscillogram. 

The short circuit was thrown on by service-breaker 
No. 806 and was opened by the breaker under test. In 
no case was the breaker under test used to close as well 
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as to open the circuit and in this respect conformed to 
the Baltimore tests which preceded it. It should also 
be noted that all tests were made single-phase from line 
to ground and that the neutral of the power transformers 
were therefore grounded. 

To avoid any possibility of injury to the oscillograph 
operator, the oscillographic apparatus was located upon 
an insulating stand. 

The attempt was made in some of the tests to obtain 
pressure records by means of an indentation recorder— 
steel ball on a copper plate—but it was so slow in opera- 
tion that the attempt was given up. The test records 
show the currents, voltages and speeds. 

In considering these tests, it should be realized that 
an old style breaker structure was under investigation, 
one which had been built without any especial pre- 
ventive means to guard against oil throw, and which in 
comparison with our present day standards was wide 
open for the escape of oil. 

During the test, circuit connections were changed and 
generators added or taken off as necessary to give the 
desired interrupted current. The following table is a 
summary of the results of the tests. 


| Equiv- ; | | 
R.m.s.| alent | Are \Contacts Signs Approx. 
Amps. ky-a. | Length | Speed Oil of Generators 
in Are |3-Phase Inches | Ft./Sec.| Throw | Distress} Connected 
220 ) 38,100 4.6 4.387 Non 
445 84,800 3.95 4.65 = 
1215 231,000 | 8.35 5.56 2 
1225 | 233,000} 8.74 | .. = 
1560 297,000 | 7.87 | 5.48 * 
1710 | 326,000! 7.65 6.64 = 
1720 | 327,500 | 8.35 5.75 = 
1935 | 368,300) 7.46 | 5.75 2 
2010 ) 382,500 | 8.86 | 6.25 = 
2180 | 415,000 7.35 6.65 % 
2220 «=| 422,500| 7.66 6.30 = 
2220 422,500 | 8.23 6.40 > 
2225 424.000 | 10.00 | 6.55 e 


The are length was determined from the speed 
recorder and the design data of the breaker. The lack 
of a potential transformer across the breaker contacts 
detracts somewhat from the value of the films, but, 
nevertheless, there are some that are of interest in 
showing the nature of the results. Fig. 5 shows an 
interruption with a current value of 2740 amperes.as the 
r. m. s. of the first peak of short circuit and 2220 r. m. s. 
amperes in the first half cycle of arc. A is the voltage 
across line 1 and 2, B is the current in line 3, and Cisa 
speed record. 

It will be noted that the decrement current was small 
and this is characteristic of al] of the tests. 

Fig. 6 shows the current and speed records on an 
interruption having a maximum r.m.s. at first half 
wave of short circuit of 2370 amperes, and 1710 am- 
peres in the first half wave of are. 

Fig. 7 shows the current and speed on an interrup- 
tion of 1610 amperes r. m.s. first half cycle at short 
circuit and 1235 r.m.s. first half cycle of arc. The 
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falling off of current during arcing was due to breakers 
106 and 308 opening before the short circuit was cleared 
by the test breaker. 


44,000-VoLT TESTS 


The tests at 44,000 volts were made both at Lock-12 
and at Bessemer during January, 1922. The breakers 
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tested were a 50,000-volt F H K O-36 B breaker, which 
had been arranged so that the explosion chamber con- 
tacts with which it is normally equipped could be re- 
placed by plain break contacts. Both the plain break 
and explosion chamber contacts in this breaker were 
tested at Bessemer but only the explosion chamber was 
tested at Lock 12. The 50,000-volt explosion chamber 
breaker is shown in Fig. 8. The plain break contacts 
are shown in Fig. 9. 

The 44,000-volt tests at Bessemer were made single 
phase by tapping the breaker onto phase No. 3 on the 
aluminum line from Bessemer to Magella and all tests 
were from No. 3 line to ground. All short circuits were: 
closed by breaker No. 826 as shown on Alabama Power 
Company’s diagram, Fig. 4. 

On the lock 12 tests, the breaker tested was tapped 
onto the Montgomery circuits and the short circuits 
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were thrown on by a transition model K-36-A, 50,000- 
volt breaker. All tests were made single phase from 
line to ground and in all cases both at Bessemer and 
Lock 12 the circuits from which the test line was tapped 
were carrying the ordinary commercial load. This 
latter fact should be kept in mind in considering the 
results of the test. 

Oscillogram Fig. 10 shows an explosion chamber 
recorded when interrupting 1404 are amperes. A is 
the voltage across the arcsand B the current interrupted. 
It should be noted that the are records have all of the 
characteristics of the plain break are and none of those 
of the explosion chamber are. Fig. 11 shows another 
oscillographic record of an explosion chamber inter- 
rupting 1055 are amperes and the remarks made above 
apply here also. Both of the above records were made 
at Bessemer. Fig. 12 shows an oscillogram of plain 
break contacts, when interrupting 1005 are amperes and 
Fig. 13 shows the same breaker when interrupting 980 


are amperes. Both the above oscillograms show the 
regular characteristics of the plain break arc and should 
be compared with the explosion chamber arcs of Figs. 
10 and 11. 

The results of the Lock 12 tests, as would be expected 
from the test conditions, did not differ from those made 
at Bessemer, and no especial remarks need be made 
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amber 


| | Equiv. kvy-a. 
Amperes First | Amperes First | Interrupted Are Duration . 
Half Wave of | Half Wave | at Arc Half Cycle Speed ; 
Location Short Circuit of Arc } 3-Phase ) (60-Cycle) Ft. Sec. Oil Throw Type of Contact 
Sn ea : 
Bessemer 1082 805 61,300 4 6.2 None Explosion Ch: 
. 920 865 65,800 | 7 | cs , 4 
5 1093 895 68,000 7 | * . " 
= 1300 1040 79,000 8 6.85 = es : 
" 1138 1080 82,100 8 6.85 3 = “s 
‘ 1265 1055 80,200 9 7.4 ‘ 5 
- 1220 1090 82,900 5 6.6 a < ss 
Hj 1340 1090 82,900 8 | a = “s 
+ 1340 1005 76,400 7 Ee 5 Plain Break 
= 1130 1060 80,560 9 5.8 : ¥ 5 9 
és 1180 980 74,400 8 vee < : - 
% 1135 980 74,400 9 72 ; = " 
- 980 980 74,400 2% 6.0 } be . m 
1142 980 74,400 4% 6.66 . : 
ss 1185 980 74,400 7% 7.0 ; . © 
by 474 405 30,750 ne oy ‘ 
a : 816 695 52,700 4% 6.65 , 
Lock 12 1100 83,600 8% 7.0 hd 
Fg a 1065 81,000 7 6.9 x | - 4 
“eS 1065 81,000 7% 7.3 hs = 2 
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concerning them, except that they were stopped by the 
failure of a power transformer, failure taking place 
about 0.30 of a second after the test breaker had cleared 
the circuit. Inasmuch as the currents interrupted 
during these tests were comparatively small, the re- 
sults, as would be expected under such conditions, do 
not show the full advantage of the explosion chamber. 
At such low currents the explosion chamber breaker 
functions very much as a plain break breaker. 


In order to be efficient, the explosion chamber breaker 
must operate at high pressure in the chamber, hence 
a breaker designed to have an interrupting capacity of 
3850 amperes at 44,000 volts, (the real interrupting 
capacity of the explosion chamber breaker tested) does 
not begin to show its remarkable current-interrupting 
capacity until approximately the safe limit of the plain 
break contact in the same tank is reached. Up to 
about that time it functions largely as a plain break 
breaker and is given the break distance required by 
such a breaker. From that point on, the gas pressure 
acting on the rod increases, the breaker speed increases, 
the arc becomes shorter and at maximum rating the are 
duration is a minimum. The designer has full control 
of these characteristics and the breaker as a whole can 
be largely designed to meet any particular condition. 
The ability to control the speed of operation of the con- 
tacts by means of the gas pressure in the explosion cham- 
ber is of great operating value, as this pressure takes 
the place of accelerating springs, but offers no resistance 
to closing, as do the springs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tests herein reported indicate in the case of the 
110,000-volt K-22 breakers that the interrupting 
ability of the breaker could be materially increased by 
the addition of explosion chambers. Although no data 
on the operation of the breakers without explosion 
chambers were obtained during the tests, the perform- 
ance of such breakers was observed under actual service 
conditions prior to the test, so that a fairly accurate 
knowledge of their interrupting ability was obtained. 
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As has already been stated, the current available on 
the 44,000-volt tests was not sufficient to stress either 
the plain break or the explosion chamber breakers. It 
is not believed that the tests at Bessemer produced as 
severe a duty on the breaker as might be obtained under 
other conditions with the same current interrupted. 
This statement is based on the general knowledge of the 
factors affecting interrupting duty. 

These factors, as determined by the system itself and 
the method of tests, operate in such a way that in my 
opinion the duty on the breakers was not maximum for 
the currents interrupted. Upon another system or in 
another location, the are lengths might have been much 
longer at the same currents interrupted and that 
would mean more gas, greater pressures and decreased 
factor of safety. 

All should realize that 1,000 amperes, for instance, 
interrupted at a definite voltage does not necessarily 
mean a definite stress to the circuit breaker. It does 
not mean.a definite are length nor a definite quantity 
of gas generated, as everything depends upon the exist- 
ing conditions at the time of interruptions. 

The manufacturer must necessarily design circuit 
breakers to safely rupture their rated current under the 
worst obtainable conditions. There are certain loca- 
tions, however, where the conditions are such that the 
duty is light and it is reasonable for the power company 
to take advantage of such conditions in the breaker 
installations, provided it is understood that a change in 
conditions may make the breaker unsafe. 

If any discounting of the absolutely safe interrupting 
rating of the breaker by the manufacturer is made by 
the power company it should be on its own responsi- 
bility, because it is the power company who has the 
knowledge of and control over the conditions. 

It is my opinion that all primary breakers should be 
constructed so that they are safe with a definite mini- 
mum factor of safety under the worst obtainable 
conditions. 

Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see*page 655. 


Oil Circuit Breaker Investigation 


as Carried on with a 26,700-Kv-a. Generator 
BY J. D. HILLIARD 


Non-Member 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. V. 


for a number of years and many successful 

designs produced, the work of the designer has 
been handicapped by the lack of definite design con- 
stants, based on experimental results. On some of the 
earlier designs, field tests were relied upon for the 
confirmation of the interrupting rating. Such tests 
were of great value, but, due to the inherent erratic 
behavior of oil circuit breakers as a current interrupting 
device, the data obtained was not usually of a general 
or fundamental nature. To remedy this situation 
and to permit continuous and consistent research 
on the interrupting characteristics of alternating- 
current circuit-controlling devices, a special testing 
equipment was installed. 


A LTHOUGH oil circuit breakers have been used 


TESTING EQUIPMENT 
This station contains a three-phase specially built 


Fig. 1—Testine GENERATOR aT 1-10-26,700-300-25 13,200, 
7620 /6600 /3810 Bupc. 60E 


26,700-kv-a., 25-cycle alternator of low reactance. 
The windings are arranged for connection to give 
13,200, 7620, 6600 or 3810 volts. A three-phase 
1500-horse power direct-connected induction motor is 
used as the driving power. The generator and driving 
motor are shown on Fig. 1. 

The short-circuit current supplied on short circuit is 
controlled by means of reactors having ten taps and 
a maximum value of 6.1 ohms per phase. 

In addition to the generator, high-voltage trans- 
formers of low reactance are provided. These trans- 
formers permit three-phase testing at any voltage up 

1. C. E. Merris, General Electric Review, June, 1923. 


Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Birmingham, Ala., April 7-10, 1924. 


to 44 kv. and single-phase testing up to 132 kv. These 
transformers with the bus construction are shown on 
Fig. 2. 

The measuring equipment, in addition to the usual 


Fic. 2—Hiexu Vortace Testine Equipment oF Hien Capacity 
Testing Station Bupe. 60 E 
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Fic. 3—Turee OscittocrapHs ON ONE Drivine SHAFT 
as Usep 1x Controt Room or Hien Capaciry Trestine Sra- 
TION, Bipc. 60 EF 


meters, consists of three oscillographs, pressure re- 
corders, speed recorders, and such other apparatus 
necessary for the collection, analysis and measurement 
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of gas. The oscillographs are shown on Fig. 3. The 
general diagram of connections of the station, together 
with detailed connections of the oscillographs, is 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

This equipment will produce short circuits approxi- 
mating 300,000 kv-a., three-phase, at 13,000 volts. 


al) 
; “a coe . 


Fig. 4 


The equivalent three-phase kv-a. at 138,200 volts can 
be increased to approximately 600,000 kv-a. by single- 
phase test to ground at 7630 volts. Approximations 
of short circuits very much higher than 600,000 kv-a. 
can be obtained by testing one break on single-phase 
tests. 

In order to provide protection against injury to the 
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observers from burning oil or’ flying particles during 
the tests, a bomb-proof of brick, steel and concrete 
was constructed. This bomb-proof has one side open 
so that observations can be made from a safe distance. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss some of the 
characteristics of oil circuit breakers as determined 
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from the tests with this testing equipment, and to 
indicate as far as possible the effect of some of the 
factors considered. 


THE FAcTORS INVESTIGATED 


Break Distance. The satisfactory operation of any 
oil circuit breaker depends upon the break distance. 
This break distance must be ample to interrupt the 
are under the severest condition of operation or there 
will be a permanent gas generation which will quickly 
result in the destruction of the breaker. The required 
break distance for any given voltage and interruption is 
determined by the circuit connections, 7. e., grounded 
or ungrounded, power factor, connected shunt load, 
amperes interrupted, pressure in the oil tank, tank 
cross-section, etc., and it is evident that to have an 
absolutely safe breaker, the worst conditions must be 
assumed. This condition is fortunately a dead short 
circuit at the generator terminals on an ungrounded 
system without shunt load, and it is under these 
conditions that our rating tests are made. If the 
breaker is to be used on a line where easier conditions 
exist, then the breaker may have a larger factor of 
safety than under its rating condition. Cases have 
been observed where the break distance of breakers 
was inadequate for operation in generating stations 
but proved to be satisfactory in substations because, 
due to the arrangement and connections of the system, 
the are length obtained for a given ampere interruption 
was less. 

Speed of Break. The interrupting capacity of a 
breaker depends upon the speed of break, but one 
cannot say that the higher the speed, the greater the 
interrupting capacity in every case. The interrupting 
capacity of a breaker depends not only upon the quan- 
tity of gas generated, but upon the speed of generation, 
and it may well be that a given breaker, if operated 
at higher speed will have a less interrupting capacity. 
The higher speed may well result in a longer are, in more 
gas and more pressure than if operated at the lower 
speed, and this condition has been observed in test. 
Before we can determine the effect of a speed change, 
we must know many factors relating to that particular 
breaker. 

In what has been written about speed of break, it has 
been assumed that the moving contact was traveling 
at practically uniform speed. As a matter of fact, 
however, every breaker will have its own speed charac- 
teristic and this characteristic at no load may be 
decidedly different from the full interrupting capacity 
speed. In fact, at some load, the speed may not only 
slow down but actually stop and reverse in direction 
so as to reclose the breaker. There are several reasons 
for this behavior and none of the plain break breakers 
can be considered as entirely unaffected by it. Whether 
the defect is a serious one in any particular case can 
only be determined by actual test of the breaker under 
severe conditions. 
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In the case of fairly low voltage breakers, operating 
to interrupt large current, the actual speed of the 
moving contact may have little relationship to the 
interrupting capacity of the breaker, as such breakers 
interrupt the arc by the magnetic blowout effect instead 
of the physical separation of contacts. It may be 
found, however, that the heaviest stress is not produced 
by the largest current interrupted and that more gas 
and a greater pressure is produced when interrupting 
a lesser current than that of the maximum rating. It 
is needless to say that the breaker must be safe when 
interrupting these smaller currents and that this fact 
must be considered in the rating of the breaker. 

Oil Head. The head of oil over the contacts in- 
fluences the interrupting capacity of the breaker, as it 
largely determines the pressure above and below the 
oil surface and therefore tank rupture. It also deter- 
mines the arc stabilizing, shock to the entire breaker 
structure, oil throw and gas ignition. Too much 
oil in the tank is as bad as too little. The correct 
quantity to use can only be determined by repeated 
tests at all loads up to the interrupting capacity 
rating of the breaker. In testing oil circuit breakers 
on skids, it is frequently noticed that the breaker 
jumps clear from the floor at the instant of interruption. 
This, of course, is due to the kinetic energy in the oil 
as a result of being blown by the are gas, which is 
expended when the oil mass strikes the top of the 
breaker. This shock may be so severe as to break the 
top casting of the breaker. 

Air Space above the Oil. The proper air space above 
the surface of the oil will vary with each individual 
breaker and the correct quantity has to be settled 
by the designer as a result of his observations of the 
action of various breakers under test. It should be 
noted that the tank pressure is not the only factor to 
be considered as affected by the air space, as there are 
also oil throw, are stabilizing, secondary explosions, 
and gas ignition. Oil head and air space must be 
considered together. 

Various Types of Venting. The venting of an oil cir- 
cuit breaker is an important problem, as it affects the 
oil throw, tank pressure, and gasignition. It has come 
to be recognized that the modern high class breaker 
must limit the ejection of oil or incandescent gases into 
the room at the breaker, and in order to accomplish this 
end a thorough investigation of the problem was made. 
As a result of these tests, the oil-throw problem is well 
in hand but it should be realized that small and inex- 
pensive breakers will not be free from oil throwing at 
extreme loads. The non-oil-throwing breaker is a com- 
paratively modern product, and the vast majority of 
breakers now in use were designed with little regard to 
the question of oil throw. Hence their construction 
does not readily lend itself to the rebuilding into a non- 
oil-throwing type. 

Determination of Allowable Tank Pressure. In oil 
circuit breaker design, the maximum instantaneous 
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pressure to which the structure may be safely subjected 
is of great importance, as it determines the safe inter- 
rupting capacity of the breaker. The foregoing state- 
ment refers particularly to those breakers having tanks 
of other than circular shape. Such information can 
only be had as a result of repeated tests when utilizing 
suitable recording instruments in connection with a 
source of power such as our large testing generator. 
Any calculations of static stresses which the structure 
will withstand are difficult to make and the results 
obtained, due to the lack of proper constants, are wide 
from the actual permissible pressures. 

Method of Tank Construction and Best Material. Here 
also the use of the testing generator was invaluable as 
it settled questions which had been debated previously, 
but without any definite result, and the results of 
these tests are sure to show up in future records of 
performances. 

Methods of Tank Support. Definite results have been 
obtained from the investigation of the method of sup- 
porting the tank and in all new breaker design advantage 
is taken of the findings from the tests. 

Tank Lining Investigation. The question of the lin- 
ing of the oil tank and, in fact, whether it should be 
lined or not, is one of great importance. The tests made 
with the large testing generator have definitely answered 
this question. They have shown that linings are in 
most cases necessary and that there is a decided differ- 
ence in the efficiency of various linings. Just why one 
type is best in one case and another type better under 
other conditions has been determined. 

Contact Investigation. One of the most important 
questions in oil circuit breaker construction is that of 
the contacts, both main carrying contacts and arcing 
contacts, and more attention is given this one feature 
than any other single feature entering into the breaker 
construction. The investigation of this feature in- 
cluded not only the burning and carrying capacity of 
the contacts, but also the heat generating and dissi- 
pating characterisites of the connected studs and bus 
bars, the effect on the brush by the shock of closing of 
the breaker, the degree of over-travel the brushes will 
stand, the permanency of the brush structure, the 
specification for the brush metal to give best results, the 
best contact pressure and area of contact, and the design 
of contacts so that they will not be affected by the mag- 
netic stresses under short-circuit condition. 

The burning of the contact members of an oil circuit 
breaker is a very important factor in the entire oil cir- 
cuit breaker investigation and probably receives more 
attention, while the breaker is undergoing tests, than 
any other single feature. Repeated tests are made at 
the standard number of duty cycles. This means that 


the breaker is tested in closing on a short circuit, as well 


as opening the short circuit and under duty conditions, 
the equivalent of the rated interrupting capacity of the 
breaker and worst possible circuit conditions. Con- 
tacts are also tested to destruction in order that we may 
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have definite information as regards the maximum con- 
tinuous duty the contacts will stand. 

The brush heating is the chief feature of the circuit 
breaker which may be adversely affected by the action 
of the operating company. This may come from the 
improper adjustment of pressure at installation, by the 
use of insufficient bus bars section, by the heat insu- 
lation of that section, by the insulating tapings, by the 
running of cables carrying large currents causing eddy 
current losses, by installation of tanks close together, 


which decrease heat radiation, and by the installation - 


in unventilated cells in locations where the ambient 
temperature is high. 

Ability of Breaker to Withstand the Shock of Oil 
Throw. Without the generator of large capacity, it 
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would have been impossible to test for this condition 
which in the past has been responsible for serious 
breakages. 

Reclosing Characteristics of the Breaker. The condi- 
tions under which the breaker contacts slow up or 
actually reclose have received special consideration 
and tests and facts have been discovered which were 
not suspected at the time of starting the investigation. 

Oil Throw and Gas and Oil Ignition. These features 
have been investigated in the case of the old style 
breakers; the newer breakers do not have these 
defects. It is, of course, impossible to stop the throw 
of oil and gas in the old type breakers without practi- 
cally rebuilding them; however, the tests have shown 
how it would be possible to construct the breakers 
and permit the oil throw while preventing ignition. 

Secondary Explosions. Attention was given to the 
cause and magnitude of secondary explosions. The 
tests were made with a bomb and also upon full-size 
oil circuit breakers and the large testing generator. 
Oscillograms, Figs. 6 and 7, show such a secondary 
explosion. They show that the breaker interrupted 
the circuit with ease, that in 0.014 sec. after interrup- 
tion, pressure developed in the air space (Fig. 6), that 
the maximum pressure was reached in 0.004 sec., that 
the pressure below the oil, due to the necessary accelera- 
tion of the oil mass, was delayed 0.007 sec. behind the 
air space pressure. The breaker was not injured. 
These secondary explosions are nearly always caused 
by a static spark igniting the explosive gas mixture 
and may come while the breaker is open or closed. 
Their cause is well understood an«] if the station opera- 
tor takes proper care of the breakers, there should be 
no such explosion in the newer breakers. 

Acceleration and Retardation of the Moving Contact 
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Member. The acceleration of the moving contact 
member under short-circuit conditions is extremely 
important and equally important is the retardation, 
especially in the case of the explosion chamber breakers. 
With these latter breakers any desired speed of opening 
may be readily obtained. The breakers are specially 
designed to give the desired opening speed and means 
have been developed to satisfactorily decelerate moving 
parts. 


Investigation of Magnetic Stresses Produced in the 
Breaker. Magnetic stresses may cause the lifting of 
the brush or the throwing back of some types of arcing 
contacts, at ‘““Make.’”’ Such stresses may also cause 
movement of bushings and studs. The current limits 
of various designs have been determined and designs 
for higher duty developed. 


Are Stabilizing Tests. If the contact blocks under 
oil are not separated a sufficient distance or there is 
insufficient distance between these blocks and the 
metal part of the operating rod or cover or tank, an 
are is liable to be stabilized across these insufficient 
distances and cause the destruction of the breaker. 
The safe distances depend upon the voltage, circuit 
conditions and amount of current interrupted and 
each type of breaker is tested many times under the 
most severe condition of operation, in order to prove 
that the distances to prevent stabilizing are ample. 


Om VISCOSITY AND OTHER OIL CHARACTERISTICS 


The characteristics of the oil used in oil circuit 
breakers are important factors in the satisfactory 
operation of the breaker, and the oil supplied with the 
General Electric oil circuit breakers is rigidly held to 
specification. Miniature tests are only made in the 
research laboratories, but tests are also carried out 
with the large testing generator. That oil is best which 
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produces the least quantity of fixed gas for a given 
interruption, which has the least carbon production, 
the most suitable oil viscosity for the particular 
breaker in which it is to be used, the highest dielectric 
strength for the given interruptions, the smallest 
quantity of oil vaporized, the greatest percentage carbon 
precipitation, the least absorption of moisture, and the 
highest flash point. The oil affects the circuit-breaker 
operation in ways little realized by those not inti- 
mately connected with the breaker investigation. 

Other arc-extinguishing liquids, as well as the oil, 
are under constant observation by means of the full- 
size tests. Miniature tests show interesting results, 
but definite conclusions can only be obtained by 
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comparing such tests with tests made on full-sized 
apparatus. 


Duty CYcLeE TESTS 


All breakers are tested at the new proposed duty 
cycle, 7. e., two open-close-open at the rated interrupt- 
ing capacity, or if that cannot be obtained, at capaci- 
ties which may be used to interpolate and thus obtain 
the full duty. 

Tests have also been made at duty cycles other than 
standard, in order to determine the relative severity 
of these supplementary cycles. 

Gas Production and the Resulting Stresses Upon the 
Breaker. An extended investigation into the gas 
generated by the arc has been carried on for months past 
with the large testing generator and will be continued 
for months to come. In these tests, the gas volume 
generated, the speed of generation, the pressures above 
and below the oil level, the current and voltage at the 
break, are all recorded on the oscillograph. The effect 
on the breaker structure are also recorded. These data 
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are used in obtaining an empirical formula with which 


to calculate the interrupting capacity of any existing | 


breaker and the design information for any new breaker 
of any proposed interrupting capacity. In this con- 
nection, it can be stated that, theoretically, the quantity 
of gas generated depends upon a large number of 
variables. For instance, the r. m.s. current and volt- 
age varies throughout the arcing period, the current 
decreasing, the voltage at arc increasing with the time. 
The resistance of the gas stream and the dielectric 
strength of the gas vary with the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the gas, and since the gas generation is a heat 
phenomena, this pressure affects the J? R losses and the 
dielectric strength affects the duration of arcing. Then 
there is the effect of the magnetic blow-out which affects 
the are duration. The power factor and shunt load 
both affect the recovery voltage, which in turn affects 
the re-establishment of the are at each zero value 
of the current wave, the available stored energy— 
electromagnetic and electrostatic—in the circuit, which 
may be discharged through the are at the zero current 
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value and aid re-establishment of the arc and other 
causes—all of which combine to make the gas produc- 
tion extremely fluctuating. The extent of this fluctua- 
tion is shown in Fig. 8, on which has been plotted the 
volume of gas generated and current in the arc at 
definite voltage and circuit conditions. It is evident 
that our empirical formula for interrupting capacity 
determination must be based upon the curve of the 
extreme points, as plotted from the tests, and that such 
a curve can only be obtained by means of a large num- 
ber of tests made with a generator able to produce the 
conditions at the desired rating. 
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Fig. 9 


Investigation into the Action of the Oil Circuit Breaker 
under Various Conditions. That the action of the oil 
circuit breaker is very erratic is soon realized when one 
attempts a systematic investigation of its action. 
Individual short circuits vary widely in effect, when all 
conditions of the short circuit are made as nearly iden- 
tical as possible. That is, you may take a given genera- 
tor, running at a definite speed, and excited to the same 
voltage, with the same impedance in circuit, and short 
circuited by the same breaker, under the same condi- 
tions of grounding, and the gas generated may vary 
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Fig. 10 


several hundred per cent. The gas generated is the 
final measure of the efficiency of a given breaker, but 
the speed of generation must, of course, be taken into 
consideration. If fluctuations to the extent indicated 
above are observed under constant and controlled con- 
ditions, what must be the variation during the ordinary 
short circuit on commercial systems where the field 
excitation, power factor, shunt load, conditions of 
grounding, and other factors vary widely? 

In general on commercial-systems, the factors men- 
tioned above are usually combined so that the interrupt- 
ing conditions are less severe than they are under the 
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controlled conditions of test. Therefore, it is safe to 
assume that breakers which will pass tests with the test- 
ing generator equipment will give satisfactory service 
under normal operating conditions. By normal opera- 
ting conditions is meant conditions limited by the nor- 
mal generator and circuit characteristics and would not, 
for instance, include a heavy lightning stroke or cross 
with a higher voltage line. 

The service condition where an oil circuit breaker in a 
generating station controls a single feeder is, of course, 
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in general equivalent to the condition obtained with the 
testing generator and should produce equivalent 
results. 

There is, however, considerable difference in the oper- 
ation of breakers on ungrounded systems, as compared 
with the operation on systems with the neutral grounded 
and a short circuit to ground. 

Oscillogram Fig. 9 shows a short circuit upon an un- 
grounded system and oscillogram Fig. 10 shows a short 
circuit with the same apparatus upon the same system 
with the neutral grounded and a ground at the breaker. 


DURATION OF ARC 
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The feature to be noticed is the recovery voltage, 
which is characteristic of the two conditions and is 
considerably greater in the case of the ungrounded sys- 
tem. The greater recovery voltage means a longer are 
and more gas generated in the breaker before final inter- 
ruption of the circuit. By recovery voltage is meant the 
instantaneous voltage rise at the instant of circuit inter- 
ruption, that is, it is the voltage which tends to re- 
establish the are at the zero value of the current wave. 
In this connection, it might be said that while we state 
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broadly that the interruption of the circuit always takes 
place at the zero value of current, this statement should 
not be taken too literally. It takes a certain voltage to 
maintain an arc; the longer the arc, the higher the 
required voltage, so that a time must come at every 
operation when the circuit tends towards interruption 
and before the absolute zero value is reached. This 
fact will largely account for the “kick’’ which will be 
made manifest by the use of spark gaps, but is not 
shown by the oscillograph, it being a steep wave-front 
phenomenon. The action of this phenomenon, how- 
ever, is to aid in re-establishing the arc. 


Hig: is 


That the circuit may be re-established some con- 
siderable time after the zero current value, is shown in 
oscillogram Fig. 11, in which case about 60 electrical 
deg. have elapsed before re-establishment. This case 
is not unusual, but on the contrary, is quite frequently 
noticed. The arc is, of course, an energy phenomenon 
and the current and voltage in the arc are substantially 
in phase, but at the instant of final circuit interruption 
there is a change in the relationship of the two and the 
lag of current is then determined by the circuit as a 
whole. This is important, because it in a way explains 
why the low power factor conditions are the harder 
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to interrupt. At zero current value and 90 deg. lag, 
the maximum voltage is available to re-establish the 
arc, while at unity power factor there is zero voltage 
at zero current. This difference caused by power 
factor variation is really one of time, only because if 
we assume a case of unity power factor and a 25-cycle 
circuit, the same voltage is applied at the expiration 
of 0.01 second, as would have been applied instan- 
taneously at zero power factor. During this 0.01 
second, the gas has had a chance to cool, thereby 
increasing its dielectric strength, and the gap has been 
increased (assuming an opening speed of 5 ft. per 
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second) by 0.6in. Both of these factors act to increase 
the interrupting capacity of the breaker in the case of 
unity power factor. 

Investigation of the Magnitude of Current Interrupted 
upon Circuit Breaker Action. In the case of fairly 
low voltage, the magnetic blow-out effect has to be 
considered in connection with the interrupting capacity 
of the breaker. Curve No. 12 shows such a study. 
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This curve shows that the maximum arc length cor- 
responds to a fairly definite current value and that 
any increase in current above this value acts to decrease 
the are duration. 

The logical deduction is that at some current value, 
less than the maximum interrupting rating, the breaker 
may fail. This deduction is correct and many breakers 
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are undoubtedly stressed more at part rating than at 
their maximum rating. 

Comparison of the Plain and Explosion Chamber 
Breakers. Oscillogram Fig. 13 shows a plain break 
interruption, and Curve Fig. 12 shows the plot of are 
lengths and currents on such a breaker. The erratic 
behavior of the plain break breaker is striking but is 
characteristic of this class of breaker. Oscillogram 
Fig. 14 shows an explosion chamber interruption in the 
same tank at substantially the same current and with 
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the same mechanism, while oscillogram Fig. 15 shows 
the same explosion chamber breaker interrupting 
substantially double the current at 1:73 times the 
voltage of the plain break breaker in Fig. 13. 

Curve Fig. 16 shows the plot from tests of half cycles 
and currents of an explosion chamber breaker. 

The foregoing oscillograms and plots are characteris- 
tic of the two types of breakers and comments are not 
needed as to the story they tell in reference to breaker 
efficiency, an efficiency which increases with the voltage 
increase in the case of the explosion chamber breaker. 

Testing of Breakers to Operate under Special Condi- 
tions. For this class of work the testing generator 
equipment is invaluable, as we are able to obtain results 
and definitely settle questions which it would be im- 
possible to do without such an equipment. Miniature 
tests are of little value unless they can be compared 
directly with tests made on regular apparatus under 
operating conditions. 

In order to be proven safe, every breaker must be 
tested under full maximum operating conditions or must 
be compared with a similar breaker which has operated 
under these conditions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What has preceded shows the large number of 
variables which enter into the determination of the 
oil circuit breaker interrupting capacity. It shows that 
each variable depends upon the others and that the 
breaker as a whole must be judged from results obtained 
when actually performing under loads which vary 
from the smallest up to its maximum rating and under 
repeated operations at each value. A single shot at 
any particular load is far from conclusive and the 
only safe rating is that obtained foie plotting many 
tests made at all capacities. 

For this work, the large testing generator has proven 
invaluable. It has made clear phenomena previously 
not understood. It has brought out facts not dreamed 
of until they were shown up by the tests. It has 
pointed the way as to what features to avoid and what 
improvements to make, and its influence is showing 
in the design and performance of our breakers and 
will continue to show its value in the research which 
is already planned for years ahead. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 655. 


High Voltage Circuit Breakers 


The Operator’s Viewpoint—Giving Practises, Experiences 
and Opinions 
BY J. S. JENKS 
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HE practises of the station operator in regard to 
circuit breakers are largely governed by his 
previous experience, his system and conditions on 

his system. For instance, a very large system may 
cover a very large area and have a very great capacity 
connected, but be of such a character that there is very 
little interconnecting, with very simple switching, and it 
may have no very great power capacity concentrated at 
any one point. On the other hand, the system may be 
very great in power capacity and cover such a small area 
that the potential of the system is rather low, and on ac- 
. count of the dependability of low potential and the lack 
of the necessity of numerous ties, the concentration of 
power is easily limited. In the first case, we find po- 
tential so high, and the breaker has to be so large to 
safely handle the potential, that lightning is not much 
of a factor, and the current is so small that it is really 
insignificant in such a large breaker. In the second 
case, the currents are greater and the breakers of neces- 
sity have to be large and substantial to withstand the 
great magnetic stresses, but such systems generally are 
confined to a small, closely built area, largely under- 
ground, where lightning is a small factor, and they are 
not interconnected to a great extent on account of the 
greater reliability of the low potential of the system. 
The breakers are not subject to such excess capacities, 
hence the low-potential breaker problem is not such a 
difficult one. 


In addition to the above-mentioned system, we have 
the system which consists of large capacities covering an 
area of such size and such power density that high- 
voltage, high-capacity lines are necessary for trans- 
mission, and a medium voltage with high current values 
is necessary for primary distribution. Such systems 
are usually highly interconnected within themselves 
and also with neighboring systems, hence the switching 
is not only complicated but is subject to great concen- 
tration of capacity, and is subject to and very suscep- 
tible to lightning and disturbances which are partic- 
ularly severe on the breaker, where the current’s concen- 
tration is great and the potential high enough to make 
are extinguishing difficult. 

The experience of the operator with breakers de- 
pends on the system; how it is built and how operated. 
The more exacting the service, the more experience the 
operator gets with breakers. For instance, if the service 
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is not exacting, breakers can be adjusted so they will 
not open until the intensity of the trouble reduces, and 
then a number of breakers can be allowed to function 
and greatly reduce the individual strain and probably 
cut off the power from a breaker in which the are would 
re-establish with disastrous results if it remained ener- 
gized. If service would allow breakers to rest a while 
after opening so the gas might escape and the oil settle 
the contacts, and the oil in their vicinity cool, the 
breaker would perform with less trouble. On the other 
hand, if the system supplies much service upon which 
life and property depend, the breaker cannot be nursed 
but must be sacrificed, if necessary, for the sake of 
service. 


My experience has been with a system and breakers 
in the latter class, hence I will confine myself largely to 
the circuit-breaking problem of the West Penn System, 
and endeavor to give you practises and experience with 
that system from its conception to its present develop- 
ment. The West Penn System consists of five power 
stations having a capacity of 226,000 kv-a. connected 
by and serving the public over 215 miles of 66-kyv. cir- 
cuits (122 miles of which are constructed and fitted for 
132 kv., and shortly will be operated as such); 1350 miles 
of 25 kv.-cireuits (25 kv. also includes 22 kv.) and 
661,000 kv-a. in high-voltage transformers, covering an 
area of 12,000 square miles. In addition, this system 
is interconnected with several other large systems, 
embracing the American Gas & Electric Company, 
Ohio Power Company, Northern Ohio Traction Com- 
pany, Cleveland Illuminating Company and the 
Duquesne Light Company—who are connected with the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Power Company, and the Har- 
mony Electric Companies, making a total connected 
power station capacity of 1,092,000 kv-a., with 280 
miles of 182-kv. circuits; 850 miles of 66-kv. circuits, 
2370 miles of 25-kv. circuits and 3,447,000 kv-a. in 
high-voltage transformers. Connections are now planned 
and rights-of-way partly secured, which will add to 
this group the systems of the Penn Public Service and 
the Potomac Edison, both of which are already con- 
nected with the Penn Central and the Keystone Power 
Corporation, connecting power station capacities of 
1,280,000 kv-a. with 375 miles of circuit above 100 kv., 
937 miles between 50 and 100 kv., 4200 miles between 
20 and 50 kv., and 3,865,000 kv-a. in high-voltage 
transformers. 


With such systems connected as they are, you can 
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understand that the switching problem of the West 
Penn System, with which these larger capacities are 
connected, is no mean undertaking. 

In 1902 the West Penn started with 6000 kw., 38.5 
miles of 22-ky. circuit and 10,000 kw. in transformers, 
using single-pole stick breakers, which I will describe 
at some length for the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with this apparatus. These breakers had a 
marble base 45 in. long, mounted on two pin-type insu- 
lators and having two terminals on the front 36 in. cen- 
ters. The top terminal was made in hook form so that 
breaker would hang thereon. The breaker consisted 
of a handle about 72 in. long, having a contact and 
carbon-protected eccentric fuse clamp at the upper end 
which hooked on to the top terminal, said clamp being 
opened by cord which hung beside the handle. At the 
center of the handle there was another contact which 
fitted on the lower terminal on the base, and also was 
connected by a hinge to a movable arm about 30 in. 
long, having a conductor from the hinge to the end, 
where it terminated in a carbon-protected screw fuse 
clamp. Springs held the arm in both the open and 
closed position. To set the breaker a fuse 10 in. long, 
of the desired capacity, was fastened in the clamp on 
the arm, and then in the eccentric clamp, the spring 
putting a slight tension on the fuse. The breaker was 
then hung on the base and functioned automatically 
by the fuse melting and the arm swinging down, crea- 
ting a break of 72 in., and was opened by hand by pulling 
the cord which released the fuse, allowing the arm to 
swing down the same as when the fuse melted. 

We placed in series with these breakers plug switches 
so wired that the lower breaker contact would be dis- 
connected by the plug to eliminate the hazard of hand- 
ling the breaker with the arm energized while hanging 
down, after breaker had been opened, automatically or 
by hand, to allow the placing of the breakers in proper 
contact before any energy passed, and to allow the 
operator to get in a position of safety in event the 
breaker opened as soon as service was re-established. 

This type of breaker was fairly satisfactory for a 
time, but as the system grew in line and transformer 
capacity trouble developed from the breakers only open- 
ing part of the phases, which resulted in insulation 
breakdowns from surges and the floating neutral which 
was not grounded, the transformers a]l being two-phase 
low and Scott three-phase high, the current also be- 
came too great for the contacts and the fuses had to be 
so large that when they blew they created such a quan- 
tity of metallic vapor that the are would re-establish 
several times and under some line and transformer con- 
ditions would not break even with the 72 in. open- 
ing, and it was necessary to open other breakers or the 
plug switchers by hand to break the arc. 

As a result of these limitations in 1906, when our 
transformer capacity had grown to 15,000 kv-a. and the 
transmission system consisted of 107 miles of 22-kv. cir- 
cuit it was decided to discontinue the practise of in- 
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stalling stick breakers and place oil breakers in all of 
the new developments and some of the more important 
old ones. This breaker differed from the ordinary 
ones in that the top, bushings and tanks were made of 
wood fiber, and it had two additional tanks in which 
were located oil-insulated series transformers having 
three ratios. Inverse time-limit relays were mounted 
on the breaker beside the tripping coil. These breakers 
were remote manual control. The control consisted 
of a \-in. tiller rope, which could be run for long 
distances and around all kinds of corners by the use of 
small pulleys, and operated by a toggle handle which 
locked by passing over center, tripped free at the breaker, 
hence the control did not have to actuate in the case 
of an automatic operation. This breaker was a 300- 
ampere, 50-kv. test, and used for 22-kv. service, but at 
once proved it did not have sufficient capacity and gave 
trouble from lightning, due probably to the fact that 
the West Penn System had the second worst lightning 
condition in the United States, as shown by records com- 
piled at the time. The line insulation, having a wet 
test value of about 75 kv., was about 50 per cent greater 
than the breaker, and the lines were not protected by 
lightning arresters, there only being an arrester on the 
bus. 

I wish to call your attention to the method of 
installing these breakers, which consists of mounting 
direct on the substation wall, enclosing with %<-in. 
transite board and connecting by means of detachable- 
handle plug switches so arranged that the breaker 
could be taken out of service without interruption by 
plugging in a breaker jumper and removing the breaker 
leads, which were also connected by similar plugs. 

In order to relieve the lightning stresses and 
to disconnect a breaker or the entire substation in 
event of trouble, we designed and built a combination 
pole-top switch and arrester, which was placed on each 
line that entered a substation. This was unique, in 
that it had a horn which was in circuit, forming the 
horn for the switch, the arrester and a one-turn choke 
coil which greatly assisted the arrester to function, due 
to the power flowing up the arrester horn. 

We quickly discontinued the use of this switch for 
22-kv. service and placed them in 6600-volt service, 
where they are still in use in their original condition, 
except that the fiber tanks were replaced by steel as 
the fiber eventually leaked badly, and while the leakage 
was stopped by encasing the tanks with tin, they proved 
too weak mechanically. 

We then installed a 400-ampere breaker of the same 
make which also had top, tanks, posts and bushings 
of wood fiber, and tested to 125kv. This breaker 
differed from the smaller breaker in that it had four 
breaks per pole with a series trip coil located between 
and connected with the center stationary contacts, 
which were supported by posts. This breaker was 
mounted and connected the same as the smaller 
breaker. The enclosure was similar except there were 
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partitions between the poles. ‘The manual control was 
the same but, in addition, some breakers were elec- 
trically operated. 

At the same time the lightning arrester arrangement 
was changed and an arrester placed on each line to 
protect the breaker. 

During the period from 1912 to 1920 these breakers 
were controlled by a very simple and effective system 
of impedance relays designed and built by ourselves, 
which locked all line breakers, making them non- 
automatic until the potential dropped in the zone 
where the breaker was located, to correspond with the 
setting of a low-voltage relay which unlocked the break- 
ers and allowed them to operate from overload. 

This breaker was universally used by us for all 
22 and 25-kv. service from 1906 to 1920, except the 
breakers at the main power stations, where there 
were breakers of a different make having two breaks 
per pole greater carrying capacity, a lower electrical 
test and about the same rupturing capacity. 

During this period, the system grew from 6000 kw. 
to 98,483 kw. installed, and from 107 miles of 22-kv. 
circuits to 757 miles of 25 kv. and 26 miles of 66-kv. 
circuits; transformers connected from 15,000 to 
161,348 kv-a. and the 25-kv. line insulators increased 
to a wet test of 90-kv. 

All this, of course, increased the duty on the breakers, 
with the result that all breakers on the 25-kv. system 
had to be reinforced. The four-break breakers were 
the first to need attention, due to the weakness of the 
fiber tanks, which had been encased in tin to prevent 
breakage but with no idea of strengthening them, 
hence the tanks were replaced with steel tanks. At 
the same time it seemed advisable to strengthen future 
breakers, hence iron tops and moulded insulation posts 
and bushings were used. The tanks were made of 
1/;.in. steel and baffles were provided to retard the 
throwing of oil, as the tanks were provided with springs 
to allow them to lower slightly to relieve pressures 
which might burst the tanks, as there was no convenient 
way of placing a vent in the top. 

The moulded insulation-fitted switches stood a 
slightly higher potential test than the fiber, but did 
not stand up nearly so well in service. The posts 
gave us so much trouble we made a general replacement 
with wood: or canvas bakelite. The bushings would 
stand the original test and later fail in service, due 
principally to the conductor being misplaced, broken 
or burned off in the bushing. 

As the system grew and was fed from numerous 
points, the relays mentioned before proved inadequate. 
In order to provide current to operate modern relays, 
it was necessary to provide series transformers, which 
we built and placed on the breaker bushing. As the 
modern relays would increase the duty on the breakers, 
we speeded up the break by removing the series trip 
which released a weight that fell on the tripping lever, 
and placed a 12-volt, d. ¢. trip coil which acted directly 
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on the tripping lever, thereby reducing the time of 
breaker operation 50 per cent. 

At the same time, the tanks were reinforced by 
braces on the sides; the tank liners which were suffering 
from the are at the arcing contacts were replaced by 
double-are resisting liners, and the arcing contacts 
were placed on the inside of the main contacts to get 
them further from the tanks. There was also placed 
in the transite enclosure of each pole a container of 
carbon-tetro-chlorid to smother out any burning oil 
which might be thrown out of the tank. 

These breakers, which originally would only break 
about 1200 amperes are still in use giving remarkable 
service in location, where the short-circuit current is 
limited to about 2500 amperes. 

Connellsville Station breakers were rebuilt and their 
capacity about doubled by speeding up the break, 
reinforcing the tanks and replacing the light iron tops 
with a heavy iron top having a large chamber above 
the top, which acted as an oil separator and muffler. 
When these breakers again reached their limit, they 
were replaced by similar breakers of modern design, 
having heavy steel tops and tanks. The insulation 
value was allowed to remain about the same and this 
proved too low, as it was only about one-half of the 
line value: The consulting engineers who made this 
breaker change believed the breaker would have 
sufficient insulation, as the neutral of the system was 
just then being grounded at Connellsville through a 
28 .8-ohm resistor, but this did not prove the case and 
the insulation of the breakers has had to be reinforced. 

We have had considerable experience with many 
other breakers made by different manufacturers, which 
we inherited or that were placed on our system by our 
customers, or consulting engineers of our own. All 
of these breakers have given trouble when their capac- 
ity was approached, and it has been necessary to limit 
the capacity back of them by moving them to another 
location, or back them up by high-capacity breakers. 

In 1919, when a new station was started which would 
have an ultimate capacity of 300,000 kv-a., we took 
up with the breaker manufacturer the design of a 
higher-capacity breaker of the 25-kv. class, and as the 
result, contracted for a large number of breakers for 
both indoor and outdoor service, which would have a 
potential test of 140 kv., a current. capacity of 600 
amperes and a rupturing capacity of 16,000 amperes 
at 25 kv., under A. I. E. E. rules. 

These high-capacity breakers were installed in Spring- 
dale Station in reinforced concrete compartments 
10 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 8 in. to confine any fire or damage, 
but open at the top to provide large vent area to 
prevent the structure from being wrecked in case of an 
explosion. The outdoor switches are located on 
concrete bases under steel structures on 16-ft. centers. 

All switching is single with an auxiliary bus for each 
transformer bank, controlled by a breaker arranged 
so that any circuit or group of circuits may be, without 
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interruption of service, transferred by disconnecting 
switches to the auxiliary bus and breaker in case of 
trouble, or to facilitate inspection and repairs, for oil 
breakers need servicing. In fact, they remind me of 
motor trucks. I was investigating trucks once, when 
we were about to purchase a large fleet. One of the 
dealers insisted on my going to see his establishment, 
which he claimed was the largest and most complete 
service station in the county, where they had the most 
complete stock of parts and large forces of competent 
engineers and mechanics on duty twenty-four hours 
per day, 365 days per year to give service, ‘and you 
will need it,” he said. Well, I didn’t purchase his 
truck but another, and found that it needed service, 
too. So it is with breakers. They all need service, 
and we have found that servicing breakers is one of 
the biggest dividend payers we have. In fact, this has 
so impressed some of our breaker-service men that it 
was intimated to me, if we had enough breakers our 
servicing would save so much we could pay our divi- 
dends without collecting from our consumers. 

I see there is some interest in this savings depart- 
ment. It is under the supervision of a very high-grade 
relay and breaker expert. His organization consists 
of relay and breaker engineers and high-grade relay 
and breaker mechanics. They are organized into 
crews and are provided with motor trucks equipped 
for and supplied with all kinds of instruments, appara- 
tus and tools for testing and doing every kind of relay 
and breaker work. This organization checks, adjusts 
and tests all new relay or breaker installations before 
being put in service; inspects and tests all relays and 
breakers at regular intervals; repairs and rebuilds 
relays and breakers whenever necessary; checks every 
important relay or breaker operation, examining the 
relay and breakers to determine their condition, par- 
ticularly contacts, insulation and oil; investigates— 
with the idea of determining the cause—every faulty 
relay or breaker operation on our property and the 
important ones on other properties. By this method 
we are able to keep our breakers and relays in infinitely 
better condition than we could by having the regular 
construction or repair forces who are not especially 
trained to dothe work. That is what we call “servicing 
breakers.” 

All disconnect switches indoors have a dry test of 
101 kv., and outdoors 150 kv., and are all provided 
with a type of lock that breaks the seal of the blade 
in the jaws, and bars it out at least 1in., in order 
to make it operate easily and prevent damage to 
disconnects as the result of sticking. 

In January, 1923 it became apparent that we would 
need breakers of still greater capacity on our 25-kv. 
system. As our plans for connecting additional proper- 
ties acquired and interconnecting with other large 
utilities with high-voltage transmission made it possible 
to develop short-cirevit. current too great for the 
16,000-ampere breakers, the matter was again studied 
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and contract made for a large number of breakers, 
guaranteed to have a potential test of 140 kv., current 
capacity of 600 amperes and a rupturing capacity of 
25,000 amperes at 25 kv. 

The three 25-kv. breakers which will most generally 
be used on our system are the 2500, 16,000 and 25,000- 
ampere breakers. In the case of the middle size 
breaker the conduit runs are long and expensive as the 
relays are mounted in substation buildings, and in 
some cases buildings have to be erected to protect 
the relays, while with the larger breaker the relays 
can be placed in the operating mechanism box, which 
is made large to accommodate same and thus. save 
the cost of the conduit run and relay housing. There- 
fore, the cost of the two larger breakers installed is 
about equal, even though the breakers are quite 
different. 

_ In the case of the higher potential, we have followed 
the manufacturer’s standard more closely, using 73- 
kv. breakers for 60 to 69-kv. service, and 135-kv. 
breakers for 120 to 132-kv. service, because practise has 
shown that these classes are not so affected by lightning 
disturbances, and the cost of extra breaker insulation 
in these classes is so great that we allowed the breaker 
to have a lower insulation value than the lines and 
breaker auxiliaries, which are of the unit type and may 
have a defective unit which would lower the over-all 
insulation if a reasonable margin of safety were not 
allowed. Further, we are depending upon the arresters 
to protect the breakers. 

The same general wiring plan is followed with these 
breakers as with the 25-kv. breakers, but the disconnect 
switches are of a very different type. Those discon- 
necting the breaker are two-post, horizontal-break, 
steel-protected, self-alining jaws, gang-operated, me- 
chanically interlocked with the breaker so they cannot 
be operated except when the breaker is open, and of such 
rigid construction that several hundred pounds can be 
hung on the end of each blade and the switches will re- 
tain proper alinement and make proper contact. In 
fact, I have hung on the end of the blade when these 
switches were frequently operated, so I might see how 
they functioned under severe service, and they worked 
perfectly. Horizontal break was used to economize in 
head room and to keep the number of posts to a mini- 
mum, as the blades are connected directly to the breaker 
leads and are dead whenever the switch is open, there 
was no objection to the reduced clearance between 
phases. 

In the case of the disconnecting switch to transfer 
from the main to the auxiliary bus where it may be 
completely energized in the open position, vertical- 
break, gang-operated switches were used to maintain 
the phase spacing. These switches, likewise, have self- 
alining jaws with sleet protection, and are so counter- 
weighted that they would take the open position any 
time the control failed. TheyJalsofhave horns and are 
guaranteed to break full-load at normal potential. 
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We do not expect to use them for such service, but 
they are located on top of the structure so they could be 
so used if necessary. 

When completed, the high-voltage switch gear of our 
largest substation, located at Charleroi, will consist of 
twenty-seven 37-kv., and thirteen 135-kv. high-capacity 
breakers and their auxiliaries, representing half a million 
dollars. 

All operators have had more or less trouble which 
originated in or outside of the breaker itself. These 
difficulties will again depend largely on the system of 
which the breaker is a part, where located and how 
operated. Let us first think of those troubles which 
originate in the breaker itself, and then those which 
originate from causes outside of the breaker, and try to 
suggest ways of correcting improper happenings. 

The principal cause of trouble originating in the 
breaker itself is a reduction in the insulating value of the 
various insulating mediums, and that reduction is 
generally due to the presence of moisture. I have often 
been asked ‘‘how does the moisture get in?” and counter 
with ‘what keeps the moisture out, that stays out?” and 
as I could never find what keeps it out, will give you a 
few ways in which it gets in. 

We pour it in with the oil, yes, even if the oil does test 
up very high, moisture is generally present in such small 
particles and so separated that it is not detected by the 
normal methods of testing but can be detected by some 
forms of heat tests. These moisture particles are col- 
lected on the surfaces of breaker members by the electro- 
magnetic field, which generally holds the moisture in the 
small globule form where it deposits until it is absorbed 
by insulating material or the breaker is de-energized, 
when the small globules combine and form large globules 
which descend by gravity and capillary attraction until 
they come in contact with insulating material which will 
absorb them, or descend through the oil to the bottom of 
the tank, if the oil does not have such an affinity for 
moisture that it will again absorb it, in which event the 
cycle repeats. This may be prevented by using an oil 
which has very little affinity for moisture and is free 
from moisture when placed in the breaker. But what 
about the moisture which accumulates in breakers from 
condensation or is taken in by the breaker breathing? 
We all know that breakers breathe, but I am afraid none 
of us realizes to what extent moisture is taken in by 
breathing. Breathing was brought very forcibly to 
my attention a short time ago. When investigating 
breaker failures, it was found that the breakers were 
taking in a great deal of moisture, in fact, to such an 
extent that water would gather in the bottom of the 
tanks and freeze, and could be lifted out and the oil still 
test fair. Just how much moisture, had been taken in 
could not be determined, but you may get some idea 
from the fact that the bushings themselves breathed 
and accumulated water very rapidly. One bushing, the 
conductor of which was a one-inch inside diameter, brass 
tube 4 ft. 8 34 in. long, accumulated about, a teaspoon- 
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ful of water in aweek’s time. A hydrostatic test showed 
there was no leak at the bottom end where the contact 
was screwed on, but the top end where the terminal was 
screwed on leaked slightly at 5 lb. per square inch, hence 
the moisture got in by breathing through a leak that 
took 5 lb. to develop. If this tube, having a cubical 
content of 42 cu. in., sealed as tight as it was, and wrapped 
up as the conductor of a 73-kv. breaker bushing is, 
breathes a teaspoonful of water a week, will someone 
tell me how much moisture a breaker can absorb in a 
week’s time if it has a cubical content of 83,160 cu. in., 
with no wrappings whatever to protect it from atmos- 
pheric changes, a vent that offers no resistance to 
breathing, and a top on which snow and ice accumulate, 
assisting in the condenser action and even covering the 
vent so the breathing is through snow or ice? Well, 
if you don’t know, I will tell you—enough to ruin the 
best breaker ever built, and so far, we have never really 
made an effort to keep moisture out of breakers. I 
know of one instance. Shield and drains were placedin 
breakers to shed and conduct the water from the more 
vital parts, rather than take steps to remove and keep 
out the moisture. 

Can moisture be kept out of a breaker? Let us re- 
turn to the tubes in the terminals. While the majority 
of these tubes accumulated water, some accumulated 
oil only, while others both oil and water, which showed 
they were breathing at either or both ends. Some were 
about full, which showed the content stood high above 
the oil in the tank, while others were absolutely dry, 
which proved they had not breathed at all and no mois- 
ture had been condensed on the inside. 

Breakers can and should be made moisture proof and 
provided with quick opening vents, which would relieve 
gases but prevent moisture from entering the breaker, 
and then the many failures which originate from mois- 
ture in breakers will be a thing of the past, providing 
proper oil is used. 

Other causes of trouble originating in the breaker it- 
self are the many mechanical weaknesses which'develop, 
some from expansion and contraction, others from 
material deterioration, but generally due to the design, 
particularly the very sudden starts and stops which 
create excessive strain and shock, resulting in the failure 
of many parts and very faulty latch operation. We 
have had cases where we had to put on a latch to latch 
the latch, and others where the latches would latch, but 
on account of their having to be so sensitive, would 
often vibrate off. While ell these mechanical failures 
are serious, the worst are those which result in the 
indicating switch giving a false indication. The 
majority of the mechanical failures can be prevented by 
a substantial, simple mechanism, using the principle 
of the crank traveling through about 180 deg., so 
arranged to give the breaker a retarded movement at 
both ends of the closing travel and accelerate the 
middle of the travel, so the total closing time remains 
normal, the time curves being spiralled as a modern 
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railroad spirals its curves. On opening, the minimum 
of the mechanism should trip free very speedily but 
come to rest through a spiralled motion, at the same 
time interlocking with the closing mechanism ready for 
closing. The latch should be positive in action and not 
depend upon spring or gravity devices which could kick 
or vibrate open. The false indications can be prevented 
by arranging an indicating switch operated from the 
movable contact in each breaker pole. For about a 
year we have been buying high-voltage breakers only 
that were so fitted. 

When thinking of those troubles which originate from 
causes outside of the breaker, let us include breaker 
failures for which the breaker is solely responsible but 
which follow outside disturbances. The most common 
causes of such troubles are lightning, surges and over- 
capacity. The first two generally result in electrical 
breakdowns but there have been cases where breakers 
have been wrecked by lightning as if blown up from an 
explosion, when no electrical breakdown was apparent. 
Electrical failures generally happen to the bushing, 
although we do have electrical breakdowns from the 
contacts through the oil and lining to the tank, from 
those which take a path to ground via the insulator 
supporting the movable contact and also from the top 
of the bushing to the breaker mechanism, wrecking it 
and rendering the breaker inoperative. Bushing fail- 
ures are usually the most disastrous of the electrical 
failures and if we only stop to consider a second the duty 
expected of a breaker bushing, I am sure we would 
realize that breaker bushings should be more liberally 
designed and tested than any other bushing for like 
service, as the breaker bushing is frequently the end of a 
circuit where the electrical stresses build up very high, 
as there is no beyond over which the stresses may dis- 
tribute or discharge, as is the case with bushings such 
as transformer, inlet and arrester bushings. The 
remedy for these troubles is more liberal insulation, 
which, it is true, may mean a larger breaker. ‘But 


how much more liberal?’”’ I have been asked. That. 


depends upon your system, its size, how the lines are 
insulated, how effective the arrester equipment and 
what kick it is possible to get when switching. More 
than a quarter of a century of experience has shown that 
the most satisfactory bushing for all kinds of service is 
one that is free of stresses caused by the method of 
support, takes its load under compression and has a 


loose insulated conductor fastened at one end only. 


Such a bushing is hardly feasible for extremely high 
potential and some types of outdoor equipment. 
Over-capacity failures are the most disastrous. I 
have seen breakers that were completely demolished 
by explosions; others that were completely destroyed by 
the fire following an over-capacity explosion, and fre- 
quently great damage done to both indoor and outdoor 
substations. An over-capacity failure is any failure 
which results from a breaker being susceptible to greater 
capacity than it can successfully interrupt, that is, the 
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capacity may be in excess of that for which the breakers 
were designed, or may be considerably less, and the 
breaker capacity reduced even below such values by 
defective oil. I remember a case of oil carbonizing 
greatly as the result of a single-breaker operation. 
Under normal switching, the oil did not seem to dete- 
riorate at all but if the breakers opened ona short cir- 
cuit, the oil would carbonize to such an extent that its 
test of 30,000 volts would be reduced to less than 7000 
volts, and if the breakers were put back in service with- 
out correcting the oil and were subject to a second short 
circuit it would result in a failure even though the short 
circuits were only a small fraction of the breaker capac- 
ity. This resulted in the necessity of changing oil 
after every short circuit before the breaker was put 
back in service. 

Other oils vaporize, volatilize and decompose very 
readily and create gases which have a very low dielec- 
tric strength and are so inflammable that they ignite 
as soon as they come in contact and form certain 
mixtures with the air, or are ignited by ares which are 
formed or maintained as the result of the low dielectric 
strength of such gases. I have seen breakers which 
had, apparently, functioned properly and opened the 
circuit but which were wrecked as the result of gas 
being ignited by an electrical breakdown outside of the 
switch, caused by the low dielectric value of the gas. 

All oils, however, are not bad. Different oils will 
make a difference in the functioning of a breaker. The 
best oil, however, is far from being a perfect circuit- 
breaker fluid. The expression brings mirth, but let’s 
laugh on and try to imagine some of the characteristics 
of a perfect circuit-breaker fluid. 

A perfect circuit-breaker fluid should be non-vaporiz- 
ing or non-volatilizing, non-inflammable and non- 
absorbent of moisture, yet have a specific gravity 
considerably less than water; be non-corrosive, non- 
poisonous, non-adhesive and not subject to capillary 
attraction, but be capable of high heat conductivity 
so that the heat might be transferred directly to the 
container without motion of the fluid. It should 
extinguish the arc at the first electrical zero and prevent 
it re-forming; should have a very high and permanent 
dielectric strength and low viscosity; should not 
change through a temperature range from 100 deg. 
minus to 900 deg. cent. Its dielectric strength should 
have a negative coefficient, when in contact with ares, 
which would dampen out arcs as a resistor to reduce 
shock, then return to its original state. 

With such a breaker fluid the circuit-breaker problem 
would be very much simplified, but since we do not 
have such a fluid and have to be content with oils of 
various grades, the best of which rapidly deteriorates 
in any of the present day breakers, let us consider 
what kind of a breaker should be provided to give good 
service with poor oil, as I feel that it will be infinitely 
easier to design and build a better breaker than it 
would be to always procure the better oil. 
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In attempting to produce a better anything it seems 
logical that we should first familiarize ourselves with 
what has been done or thought out by others in .the 
line in which we are interested, and as we are all more 
or less faimiliar with the standard lines of breakers in 
common use today in this country, I will pass that 
and consider some of the breaker designers’ ideas not 
in general use, to see if we might not determine some 
things to do and some things not to do, and as the 
operating mechanism is such a simple problem I will 
pass that also and confine myself to those things which 
pertain to the inside of the breaker. 

The thought that seems to have been uppermost in 
the minds of designers to interrupt a circuit, has been 
to extinguish or displace the are by interposing between 
the breaker contacts fluid, solid or gaseous barriers. 
The most common of these devices depends upon the 
unconfined are at the breaker contact creating the 
force to cause an oil barrier to extinguish the arc. 
This idea has not proven very effective, due to the 
fact that there is more power in the arc itself, repelling 
the barrier, than can be produced to establish a barrier 
and extinguish the arc. Hence, mechanical and 
chemical means have been employed to try to accom- 
plish the sameend. These consist of movable contacts 
being of such form as to direct a stream of oil into the 
arc, and depend on the inertia of the oil, which, of 
course, will not produce sufficient force to overcome the 
are. Another plan contemplated a piston or diaphragm 
attached to the movable contacts, closely fitted to the 
wall of the tank, which had a by-pass from the bottom 
to a point near and directed at the contacts. This 
device was not effective because the underside of the 
piston had a larger area than the top and the pressure 
in the neighborhood of the arc, which was connected 
to the bottom of the tank by a by-pass was greater 
than the pressure above the piston. The explosion 
from the arc, the inertia of the oil and the dashpot 
effect of the piston all tend to retard the breaker action 
and, if speeded up by great external mechanical force, 
would create a void or partial vacuum into which the 
arc would be drawn. Such a breaker would not be 
very successful. 

Other plans provided a pump which would start 
and force a stream of oil in the path of the break, but 
it was impossible to start a pump and a stream of oil 
quick enough to be of any value. Then tests were run 
with the pump kept in continuous operation, but as 
stated before, the power in the are was too great for 
the pump and the stream of oil which had to pass 
through a body of oil was easily diverted by the are, 
and the breaker did not prove any better than a 
breaker having still oil. 

A closed oil-pressure system provided for the inter- 
ruption of the circuit in a confined stream of oil. 
meant that the pump had to be so large and the power 
consumed so great that it was a failure, or the oil- 
confining chamber was so small that it was damaged 
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by the are before extinguishing could take place. 
The power of the are was also greater than could be 
maintained by a reasonable pump. 

Another design which would seem worthless is one 
having cylinders of insulation in which are mounted the 
stationary contacts. The movablecontacts aremounted 
oa the end of plungers which fit said cylinders and 
are held against the stationary contacts by springs. 
High-pressure oil is admitted to the cylinder and forces 
the plunger out, opening the contacts, and at the same 
time is supposed to completely fill the cylinder, thereby 
preventing an are from forming. 

We also have numerous explosion-chamber. types 
wherein the oil and are are confined until the movable 
contact, gas and oil are expelled, as the result of a pres- 
sure being built up in the chamber, due to metal and oil 
volatilizing, thus extinguishing the arc, and while this 
is the most practical of such devices I feel that the great- 
est value of this device is in the directing of the results 
of the power interruption. In order to speed up the 
extinguishing of the are and increase the capacity, it has 
been proposed to circulate and direct oil into the are by 
the means ofapump. Here again wehave the objection 
to and insufficiency of the pump. 

A breaker design which appears to me to have merit 
is one having series breaks arranged so that the early 
opening of some contacts produces ares in enclosures, 
forming gas which expels oil from the enclosures right in 
the break of later opening contacts extinguishing the 
arcs and interrupting the power to the early opening 
contact and the circuit. 

A large number of breaks in series have not been 
received with much favor in this country but foreign 
designers have used large numbers of breaks in series, 
simultaneously opened, with very great success, and in 
cases of great single-phase capacities shunt a part of 
the breaks with resistance, to increase the breaker capac- 
ity by retarding the potential rise following the current 
zero, thus preventing theare from re-forming. Wehave 
an American designer who has suggested a large num- 
ber of breaks in series opened-successively, the idea 
being that with the successive opening of contacts an 
opening will occur without arcing when the current is 
at zero, hence the oil insulation will not have deteri- 
orated, no are will establish and the circuit will be 
interrupted. 

Other designers provide for injecting solid barriers 
into the are to break it. In fact, one came to my 
attention that was designed to cut the are off, as you 
would cut a piece of paper with a pair of shears, by 
closing refractory barriers between the contacts as soon 
as they parted. 

We also have the gaseous barriers which consist 
generally of containers filled with various gases or fluids, 
which would be gasified by the heat of the are or an 
explosive, and extinguish the are, the gas to be liberated 
by several means, such as puncturing with a sharp 
instrument actuated by the breaker mechanism, the 
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melting of a fuse plug by the arc, the bursting of the 
container by expansion or explosion of its contents from 
the heat of the are or the explosion of explosives placed 
therein and set off by a fuse lighted by the are. It has 
also been suggested that the are be blown out by an 
explosive. Just imagine placing a sufficient charge of 
explosive in a breaker to insure the blowing out of a 
million ky-a. are! Well, don’t get scared, none of these 
devices is practical in its present state and I do not 
think any of us will be using any of them, but we may 
soon be using a breaker in which the arc is extinguished 
by steam generated by the arc. 


The steam reminds me of a breaker designed some 
time ago, which had an insulated tank with a stationary 
contact at the bottom and a movable contact which was 
raised completely out of the tank. The bottom half 
of the tank was filled with water, the top half with oil, 
hence when the contacts were separated, the water 
functioned as a resistor and the current was finally 
broken in the oil, but as the oil might become wet from 
its contact with the water, the movable contact was 
raised completely out of the tank to prevent any 
leakage through wet oil. 


The inflammable gases which accumulate in the top 
of a breaker have been a real menace, and designers 
have different ways of correcting this hazard. One 
suggests injecting into the top of the breaker inert gas 
or vapor to prevent the formation of explosive mixtures, 
also to wash the breaker of all gaseous products. Others 
would separate the gas in small cells where it would be 
cooled, and conducted away in volumes so small it 
would not be dangerous. Others have elaborate cooling 
systems. A German turned his military training to 
good account and placed in the top of the breaker a wire 
entanglement to cool the gases and to prevent any sparks 
or flames from getting beyond the entanglement and 
igniting the gas. 

I have only found where one designer made any 
effort to prevent breathing and eliminating moisture 
due to condensation, and I fear he has “‘foozled’”’ for 
he has suggested an unlined, reinforced concrete pit 
large enough to hold all three poles of a breaker— 
including the operating mechanism, series and shunt 
transformers, and deep enough that the temperature 
of the oil will remain practically constant all year, 
and provided with a cast iron cover above the ground, 
having a manhole which serves as a vent. 


This designer, apparently, did not know that oil 
quickly penetrates and disintegrates concrete, and 
that it would be impossible to permanently water- 
proof a pit, as he suggests, so moisture would not 
penetrate it; that the enormous cast iron top with 
the extreme difference of temperature above and below 
it would cause it to sweat very profusely, and a 
manhole vent would do some breathing. 


But what is the real trouble with the breaker? 
The trouble is not with the breaker; poor, innocent 
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thing, it is just what we made it and I have’ never 
seen a breaker that was as good as it could be reason- 
ably made. The real trouble is with us. 


(1) The operator has not determined his breaker 
needs. . 


(2) The manufacturer has not fitted himself, by 
research work, to meet the operator’s needs. 


(8) The operator and manufacturer have not 
co-operated to develop, operate and service breakers 
as they should. 


These are the three cardinal points in the breaker 
problem. If we get into the matter conscientiously, 
the job is done. 


Discussion 


PAPERS ON OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
(Mac Nenu, Hituiarp, JENKs) 
BremineHam, Aua., Aprit 9, 1924 


J.D. Hilliard: On Mr. Jenk’s paper, I heartily coneur in 
his final conclusions that the operator has not determined his 
breaker needs. It seems to me rather absurd that the whole 
line of stations should be held to the expense of building a 
breaker at a definite rating, to take care of the severe conditions 
of some particular cireuit. It seems to me the thing to do is to 
get after the particular circuit and ease up on the condition. 


He mentions, in his various types of breakers, the series break, 
but it is a debatable question whether the series break has any 
advantage over the ordinary breaker. 


“The manufacturer has not fitted himself, by research work, 
to meet the operator’s needs.”” That, with the General Electric 
Company, has been done away with; we have fitted ourselves. 


“The operator and manufacturer have not co-operated to 
develop, operate and service breakers as they should.” That 
is undoubtedly true, and there should undoubtedly be many 
more tests made in the field than have been made in the 
past. 


A series of tests was made upon plain-break and explosion- 
chamber breakers, and operating in the same plant, with the same 
mechanism, by the same generator, under the same circuit con- 
nections and load. Broadly speaking, we found that in that par- 
ticular test the maximum amount of gas with the explosion cham- 
ber at 1200 amperes, at 63,000 volts, was about one-third of 
the minimum amount with the plain break; that the maximum 
amount with the explosion chamber was about one-tenth of the 
maximum amount with the plain break. With increased duty 
the explosion-chamber breaker has a speed increase due to the 
increased pressure in the explosion chamber. The plain breaker, 
shows very little change in speed. Whatever change there will 
be, however, in the plain-break breaker is a decrease in speed, 
rather than an increase. That comes from the increased pres- 
sure in the tank acting upon the rod passing through the tank, 
and also upon other factors which all tend to decrease the speed 
of operation. The rod passing through is acting as a piston, 
and the force on that piston is acting opposite to the force of 
acceleration given by the spring and this tends te slow up the 
breaker. 

A series of tests was made recently by the A. E.G. Company 
of Germany to determineareduration. Inatwo-break explosion- 
chamber breaker at 80,000 volts the longest are duration was 9 
half cycles on a 50-cyele circuit; at 70,000 volts the are duration 
was about 7 half eycles. In the plain-break breaker, with six 
breaks in series the maximum are duration at about 67,000 volts 
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was 25 half cycles. These tests bear out the tests we have 
made in Schenectady very closely. 

J. B. Mac Neill: In the vears 1913 and 1914, the Westing- 
house Company had available, due to cancellation by a large 
customer, 2 15,000-kv-a. low-reactance alternator on which a 
considerable number of tests were made in our factory. Our 
experience since has indicated that the results of those tests were 
to some extent not borne out by subsequent field tests. 

We account for that by the inherent rapid decrement character- 
istie of a single machine when subjected to short cireuit. This 
deerement takes place in the short-circuit current and also in 
the terminal voltage, so that the are kv-a. delivered to the 
breaker decreases approximately as the square of either current 
or voltage. 

Mr. Hilliard’s remarks regarding the tests at the General 
Electric factory are very interesting. I was surprised, in look- 
ing over his paper and in looking over my paper, to see the 
apparently relatively large concentration of power that was 
available at Bessemer for the Westinghouse 44,000-volt tests. 
Mr. Hilliard draws the conclusion that the power available was 
not adequate to stress either the plain-break or the explosion- 
chamber breakers. We reached 3600 amperes at 44,000 1 oits, 
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and that would seem to me to be adequate power for those 
purposes. 

On page 4 of Mr. Hilliard’s paper, regarding the ability of the 
breaker to withstand the shock of oil throw, in 1915 the West- 
inghouse Company, in conjunction with the Detroit Edison 
Company, made a series of tests at the Connors Creek Station, 
where there was available approximately 12,000 amperes at 
24,500 volts on short circuit which still stands as one of the high- 
est power tests ever made. At that time the conditions in the 
top chamber of the breaker, the possibility of breaking castings 
due to the upward impact of the oil, and more especially the 
actual explosion in the top chamber, of gases hot enough to 
ignite with oxygen, were rather fully gone into before the tests 
were over. 

In 1920, we made at our factory, under the direction of our 
Research Department, a series of tests involving bombs. Those 
tests were under the direction of Mr. Escholz and Dr. Rodman, 
and were of considerable interest and some help in determining 
breaker structures. The particular difficulty with those tests 
was controlling the rate of propagation of the disturbance; but 
by certain investigations of powder proportions the resulting 
and mixtures which burned with different rates of rapidity and 
it was possible to simulate in some way the action that ob- 
tains in high-power breakers. 
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I just wanted to add to Mr. Hilliard’s comment on the bottom 
of page 4 regarding secondary explosions, that they are nearly 
always caused by static sparks. Cases are on record where 
these explosions were caused by hot gases such as hydrogen 
igniting with the oxygen in the top chamber and not static 
sparks, though undoubtedly there are cases where static sparks 
are the cause of the trouble. 

On the subject of oil viscosity, the Westinghouse Company 
has conducted a series of researches in the last two years on the 
subject of oil viscosity and has found that the question of flash- 
point has been much overstressed as affecting circuit-breaker 
operation. We have found that the lighter oils of late years 
have given very successful operation in breaker structures. 
Dr. Rodman has been in charge of those experiments. Briefly, 
years ago the high flash-point oils did not contain the same 
proportion of highly volatile matter that the lighter oils did, but 
due to the activity of the people who make gasoline nowadays, 
those extremely volatile constituents are removed, with the 
result that the lighter oils are now considered adequate by us 
and even superior to the heavier oils for circuit-breaker use. 
You will be interested to know that within the last year we have 
therefore standardized for indoor circuit breakers on the use of 
transformer oil. 

In my paper, I deal somewhat with the extremely high 
reestablished voltages experienced at Bessemer on the 44,000- 
volt system. These are probably due to the fact that this 44,000- 
volt system is not as completely grounded as the 110,000-volt 
system and this in the minds of our engineers accounts for the 
tremendous kick we got upon opening the are. It is doubtful 
whether anything of the same magnitude of these same voltage 
kieks can be obtained unless there is connected up a large high- 
voltage system with many transformers and interconnected lines 
which have a tendency to cause surges and re-establish the are. 


W. E. Mitchell: I am glad that we have had two types of 
papers presented here, because the two sides of the story must 
be worked out together to get the right answer. Wehavehad the 
operator’s viewpoint and we have had the manufacturer’s view- 
point, and only as these two are co-ordinated will we get a satis- 
factory answer. 


I think that the design is absolutely the function of the 
manufacturer. About all the operator can do—and it is what he 
should do, as Mr. Hilliard and Mr. MacNeill both brought out— 
is to the best of his knowledge and ability give the facts to the 
manufacturer as to what he requires. But, gentlemen, when 
that is all said and done, what we want are circuit breakers that 
will open the circuits, exactly as we want transformers that will 
stand the bumps. 

If I had any criticism to make of the manufacturers, it would 
be that they have in the past years spent too much time trying 
to convince the operators that what they-had manufactured was 
exactly right, and there was nothing whatever wrong with it— 
instead of correcting obvious faults that have been brought out 
in operating practise. It may have been the operator’s fault; 
he may have put the switch in a place where the duty was a little 
too severe, but after all, what we must have are oil circuit 
breakers so substantial in design that they will stand some abuse. 

Today the oil circuit breaker is immeasurably better than it 
was three or four years ago, but it still has altogether too much 
trigger work and too many jim-cracks on it. When you have 
to come down to adjusting breakers to two thousandths or four 
thousandths of an inch, to get them to operate properly, and if 
when you fail to do that you break the operating rods or links, 
or something else, it is too delicate a piece of mechanism to give 
to the ordinary electrician. We are not running a laboratory; 
we are giving service to our customers and what we must have 
are very rugged switches. As I looked through one of the fac- 
tories a month ago and saw some of the changes that have been 
made, getting away from the old elliptical tank which was for- 
merly used, to a round, welded tank with east steel tops of such 
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construction that it would not blow up every time there was an 
explosion, I felt much better; and I realized that really great 
advances have been made in the past four years. We must get 
switches that won’t be wrecked when opening a short circuit. 

Probably you can come back from a design standpoint and 
say, ‘Tell us exactly what duty you want,” and I will admit we 
ought to tell you, but only within broad limits, gentlemen. We 
want to get things simplified into big classes. Then we want 
the switches to come onto our system so that we ean work them, 
so that ordinary men and not factory men can put them up, 
can repair them and ean give service to the people whom we are 
supposed to give service to with them. 


J. M. Oliver: On the Alabama Power Company’s system 
considerable trouble has been caused by secondary explosions in 
oil cireuit breakers, especially in those of rather old design. 
There were several instances in which the breaker ruptured the 
cireuit without very much evidence of distress and probably a 
minute after the opening, due to some unknown cause, an ex~ 
plosion would occur which practically wreeked the switch. We 
believe that oil circuit breakers should be designed to withstand 
the maximum pressure which can obtain in the switch tank, as it 
is very difficult to prevent secondary explosions. 

I would like to hear a little more discussion on the question 
as to whether the heaviest duty on an oil circuit breaker is at the 
generating station or at the substation. Mr. Hilliard pointed 
out that low power factor causes a heavier duty on the breaker, 
and others maintain that on the substation breaker the recovery 
voltages being higher, the duty is greater. 

On our system the maximum short-circuit current at this time 
is about 800,000 kv-a. Looking ahead for several years we find 
that short circuits as heavy as 1,500,000 kv-a. may be expected, 
and we begin to question whether the system should continue 
in operation interconnected as one network, or whether it will 
be necessary to separate the system into two or more parts. 
We find it desirable to operate as one network in order to secure 
the best efficiency in plant and line operation. If it is impossible 
to secure oil circuit breakers which will successfully handle short 
circuits as high as 1,500,000 kv-a., it will of course be necessary 
to look for some means of reducing the short-circuit duties. 


P. M. Downing: The function of the operating company 
is to give service—not service when conditions on the system 
are absolutely right, but service under all conditions. If the 
manufacturers are unable, with their present equipment, to 
provide facilities to the operating companies with which they 
can give service, the operating people, I think, feel that it is up 
to the manufacturers to provide those facilities, if it is humanly 
possible to do so, to give that service. 


We realize that the operating companies and the manufacturers | 


are up against two problems. First, to provide a switch that 
will function properly from an electrical standpoint, and the other 
problem is to provide that switch at a price that the operating 
companies can afford to pay. Only very recently, within the 
last two years, the company with which I am associated had 
oceasion to purchase a good many 220,000-volt oil switches. I 
am not at liberty to quote prices, but the prices of those switches 
were not low; they were a very important item of expense. 

So the manufacturers must get this idea firmly fixed in their 
minds: That systems cannot be designed around the oil switches. 
You can’t arrange your circuits so as to meet the convenience 
of the designers or the manufacturers. The public demands 
service. You must-take on any load that comes along, and sup- 
ply that service. If the present design of switches is inadequate 
to handle the loads that are carried, then they must be changed, 
because after all, when you consider that there is a legal and a 
moral responsibility resting upon the operating companies to 
give service, it is up to the manufacturers and to the operating 
companies to provide facilities for giving that service. ’ 


E. E. George: I just wanted to express my appreciation of 
Mr. Jenks’ remarks about the need of restoring service promptly. 
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I think it is quite a step in the right direction. The schedules we 
usually have,—of one minute or two minutes,—for restoring 
service, ought to be obsolete; they are a relic of the old days when 
you couldn’t get a call through central in less than a minute, 
when the operators closed all the switches by hand, before we 
had any dependable relays that we could time accurately. 
Instead of talking about restoring our service in thirty or sixty 
or ninety seconds, we ought to speed up to suit the fastest cus- 
tomers, instead of trying to accommodate the slowest ones. 

From the standpoint of public relations, probably the residen- 
tial customer is the most important. He can’t protect himself; 
he has to depend upon the electrie company to do it for him. 
This involves no problem the electric company can’t take care 
of by relay, and at a relatively small expense. 

Instead of talking about twenty to eighty seconds before com- 
ing back on the line after an interruption, we ought to be able 
to get back in twenty or thirty cycles. 

Mr. P. H. Thomas: Mr. Hilliard, I understood you to say 
that it was probable that some of the tests made here in the 
Alabama Power Company on the 44,000-volt breakers were under 
conditions not as severe as might occur in practise. Could you 
give some idea what the nature of those conditions are? 

Another question: What is the action that actually suppresses 
the are—is it the pressure developed, or what is it? 

A question to Mr. Jenks: With the study he has made of new 
ideas, has he something definite to reeommend to us better than 
what we now have in switches? 

G. H. Middlemiss: I think there is one paragraph in Mr. 
Hilliard’s paper, of considerable significance. Tests have been 
made at duty eycles other than standard, in order to determine 
the relative severity of these supplementary cycles. 

There has been a lot of discussion of late as to the standard 
duty eyele which should be adopted, and I am frankly of the 
opinion that it is going to be very difficult to secure a duty cycle 
which is universally acceptable to operating engineers all over 
the country, due to varying conditions of service and other factors 
at each particular location. 

In our own operation we close some breakers at two-minute 
intervals, some at one-minute intervals, and others at less. If 
these breakers are operating at somewhere near their maximum 
rating of interrupting capacity, we would like to have the manu- 
facturers tell us what multipliers to use in connection with these 
breakers, so that we could determine their rating at the duty 
cycles other than standard. 

Another point in connection with contacts is this: We cannot 
dismantle the breaker every time it functions in accordance with a 
duty eycle and find out what is wrong with the contacts, or if the 
contacts are all right. We have other troubles to worry about. 
We would like to have investigations made, and have the manu 
facturers give us an idea of how many standard duty cycles the 
breaker will stand at capacities somewhat near its rating, before 
we will have to pull the breaker down and redress the contacts, 
and make other adjustments. 


J. D. Hilliard: Answering Mr. Thomas’ questions as to ° 
what really causes are interruption in an oil circuit breaker, there 
is no doubt the are is interrupted by the dielectric strength of the 
gas in the are stream and this strength is a function of the tem- 
perature and pressure of that stream. In the explosion-chamber 
breaker we deliberately produce a high pressure and the gas 
stream is very effectively cooled by the atomized oilinjected into 
the stream as it escapes from the chamber. We also have a 
high speed produced by the chamber pressure and all of these 
act to produce a remarkably efficient breaker. 

The interrupting capacity of any oil circuit breaker depends 
upon the quantity of gas generated by the are within the breaker 
and the speed of the gas formation. 

The rate of gas formation at a given electrode speed varies as 
the square of the time of arcing, not directly as the time of arcing, 
as is generally believed. This can be readily seen if we draw a 
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triangle in which the base represents the duration of the are in 
half eycles, the altitude the length of are in inches, the speed of 
break being assumed as constant. If we assume that the are 
length is the same irrespective of any slight speed variation, then 
it is evident that the area of the triangle, which represents the 
gas volume, varies as the square of thehalf eycles of duration of are. 

If the recovery voltage of the circuit is such as to increase the are 
length, then it is probable that the are will hang after the end of 
the stroke has been reached and gas will be generated at such a 
rate as to destroy the breaker. The only safe way is to have the 
break distance such that the are is certain to be ruptured by the 
tims the end of the stroke is reached. In oil circuit breakers, 
where iarge quantities of gas are formed, the oil is violently 
projected against the top of the breaker and will lift the breaker 
from the floor unless it is bolted down. 

It is practically impossible to have the gas escape from the 
tank as fast as generated especially as the projected body of oil 
plugs the outlet and it is, therefore, necessary to make the tank 
and top sufficiently strong to stand’ the gas pressure. The 
volume of gas is considerably greater than it is generally thought 
to be, rates of generation exceeding 100 cubic feet per second 
having been observed in tests. This rapid gas formation greatly 
stresses the tanks and tops and it is necessary that the construc- 
tion be made very substantial or disaster will result. 

There are various ways of decreasing the quantity of gas 
generated and the one the General Electric Company has found 
to be most effectis eis the explosion chamber. In this breaker we 
deliberately use high pressures within the chambers to increase 
the dielectric strength of the gas and to supply a cooling blast of 
atomized oil which also inereases the dielectric strength. The 
gas is moreover projected vertically downward into the cool 
body of oilin the outer tank which again acts to cool it and by the 
time it has risen to the surface of the oil it is at such a temperature 
that ignition cannot take place from the heat, and moreover a 
gas mixture containing over 60 per cent. gas cannot be exploded, 
and at the interrupting rating of the breaker the mixture is 
always richer than this, so there can be no secondary explosion 
until diffusion has taken place. We build our newer high-class 
breakers of such a strength that they will withstand a secondary 
explosion without damage should one occur. 

Answering Mr. Thomas’ question as to the conditions at the 
Alabama Company test, these were all made single-phase at 
Bessemer, and both single-phase ard three-phase at Lock 12, 
but on the three-phase tests the neutrals were grounded and the 
short-cireuiting breakers were also tied into the ground so that 
the maximum voltage obtainable across any break was 57 per 
cent. of line volts. 


During all the tests made at Baltimore, I never observed a 


recovery voltage equivalent to the initial voltage, whereas if the. 


ground had been taken off either the neutral or the short-cir- 
cuiting breaker, many observations would have been made show- 
ing a recovery voltage in excess of line volts. In Schenectady 
we test with but a single ground so as to obtain the highest pos- 
*sible recovery voltage. It might, of course, be possible to have 
surges or resonant conditions which would boost the recovery 
voltage, but no such evidences were observed in the Baltimore or 
Alabama Power Company tests. 

In reference to the quantity of gas generated in an oil circuit 
breaker, Fig. 2 herewith shows the relative volumes very clearly. 
The figure shows the result of tests with an explosion-chamber 
and a plain-break type of breaker when tested in the same tank 
under the same load conditions and with the same operating 
mechanism. 

The tests were made in such a way that the measurements 
of gas volume were correct within two per cent., the gas being 
measured very carefully after the rate of leakage, which was 
very small, had been found by test. The method consists in 
catching the gas and measuring it under standard conditions, 


i. ¢., at atmospherice pressure and temperature. The measure- 
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ments were made upon the fixed gas and any vaporized oil which 
might be later condensed was not measured. However, the 
pressure measurements, made in the outer tank of acireuit breaker 
check the volume measurements and show the remarkable de- 
crease in pressure in the outer tank due to the use of the explosion 
chamber. 


The oil question is one which needs considerable more thought 
than is given it by the ordinary station man. It is very im- 
portant that the oil specified by the maker of the breaker be used. 
We have made a large number of tests upon oil and other liquids 
and find a wide difference in viscosity, freezing point, quantity 
of gas formed, carbon precipitation, ete. 

The minimum gas formation may be represented by 8, the 
maximum by 90 when interrupting the same load, and while the 
pressures are not represented by the same figures, they do cor- 
respond in a way. The reason they do not conform closer is 
undoubtedly due to the presence of the vapor of the liquid which 
later condenses and consequently is not measured. There is, 
of course, no such great variation as indicated above in the oils 
we ordinarily use in the circuit breakers. 

J.V.Jenks: Mr. Hilliard questioned my statement that the 
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Fie. 2—Gas PRESSURE AND VOLUME IN O11 Circuit BREAKERS 
WHEN INTERRUPTING ARCS 


This chart shows volumes of gas generated and pressures in the oil tank 
when interrupting arcs of different amperage. It gives a comparison of the 
explosion-chamber breaker and the plain-break circuit breaker. The gas- 
formation tests were made at 63,000 volts, identical breakers, mechanism, 
generators, transformers, and conditions being employed, with the two 
types of breaks. The gas-volume tests were likewise made with identical 
conditions for the two types of breaks. 


operator does not know what his requirements are. I am 
an operator of some years’ experience, operating one of the 
largest concentrations of power there is in a system of its kind in 
the country. I don’t know what our breaker requirements are, 
and I have never met any other operator who did, and on that 
basis I made the statement. 

Mr. Hilliard said that my statement, that no manufacturer 
had properly equipped himself, is incorrect. I bought from the 
General Electric Company 51 cireuit breakers, guaranteed to 
break a three-phase are of 1,000,000 kv-a. I asked the General 
Electric Company to produce a test to substantiate that guaran- 
tee. They said they were not in a position to do it. Mr. Hil- 
liard, himself, admits that his test on his generator which can 
produce that amount of power might be somewhat different 
from line conditions; that the resonance or surges of the line 
might affect it. 

We operators don’t buy a circuit breaker to be tested and to 
serve up against a generator—we buy one to be served and serve 
the public miles away where there are many possibilities of reso- 
nance and surges and transformers and other apparatus which 
which might kick into that breaker. 
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Mr. Hilliard said there was no advantage in the additional 
multiple break. The facts are these: That the operator has no 
facilities for determining many of these theoretic things; we are 
not equipped to make these tests, and should not be asked to. 
About the only thing we really have, that means anything, is 
the “eating of the pudding.” 

We have on our system General Electric breakers of two 
breaks, which have a break much more than twice the length of 
break on the four-break breakers. They never have given, and 
I don’t think it is possible for them to be made to give, the 
service the four-break breakers do. 


Mr. Thomas asked if I had any idea as to what a breaker 
ought to be. I am going to tell you, in short, the specification 
which will largely govern the next half million dollars’ worth of 
breakers the West Penn Company buys. 


The operating device shall consist of a small motor, which 
will draw from the supply battery, which is always provided to 
insure continuity of operation, the minimum current. 

The operating mechanism and all breaker units will be rigidly 
tied together with a steel structure, so that any failure of founda- 
tion will not interfere with the operation. 


All the multiplying levers will be removed from the breaker 
proper and put in the operating housing, which will be an all- 
open-housing, so that all parts possible may be reached without 
entering the tank. This housing will be large enough to ac- 
commodate all necessary relays. 


The operating mechanism will be trip-free, leaving as little 
of the inert mass to be moved by the breaker as possible. 

The hand-closing device will be so arranged that a minimum 
of power will close the switch; also provided with a trip-free 
mechanism. The trips shall be positive and resetting upon the 
opening of the breaker. I can point out to you cases where 
circuit breakers are’ operating with three trips, three trigger 
arrangements—one really to hold the contacts, another one to 
hold the first and another one to hold the second. All of those 
things are supposed to function and operate properly almost 
instantaneously. The breaker comes in with a bang, and the 
triggers are supposed to catch and latch, but they don’t do it. 
We have to adjust to thousandths of an inch, and yet we can’t 
get the results desired. If we get a slight excess pressure on a 
trigger, the breaker won’t trip properly. 


So there is no excuse for the tripping mechanism not being 
made in such a way that it resets itself when it has plenty of 
time to do it, and then that the mechanism comes up against 
that locking device and is carried into the closed position. 


The tripping device should be so arranged, interconnected 
with the operating mechanism, that the breaker would be in- 
stantly reclosing. Of course, the type of contact we are using 
now has to stop, but the mechanism does not need to stop. It 
ean be started and continue on, and close the breaker again, 
re-establishing service as it ought to be re-established at once, 
not in a minute or two minutes, or some other period. That 
is necessary for several reasons: One of them is that in order to 
segregate a system, we find from time to time it is necessary, 
in order to conserve investment, to install air-break apparatus. 
Air-break apparatus should disconnect faulty pieces in small 
units where you cannot afford to put a costly circuit breaker, an 
attendant, and everything else that goes with it. "These air 
breaks will open simultaneously with the oil breaker, but the 
oil breaker being a little speedier and so relayed, will interrupt 
the circuit. While the main circuit is interrupted, the air break 
will open the branch circuit to the part in trouble, and the oil 
breaker will immediately re-establish service again on the re- 
mainder of the system which is not at fault. 


The method of transmitting power from the operating mech- 
anism to the various breaker units should be by a torsior shaft, 
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which can be closely fitted and packed to prevent gas passing 
from one unit to another and to prevent the entrance of moisture. 

The series transformer should be sectional-wound, making it 
impossible to get a number of different ratios. It should be 
confined in a part of the supporting casting which normally 
supports a bushing; be sealed absolutely from the gas in are 
chambers; removable integral with the bushing and connected 
on its low-voltage side by weather-proof conduits entirely out- 
side of the breaker. The bushings, themselves, should be very 
liberally designed and of a very rigid nature, so that great mag- 
netic stresses will not damage them. 

The tank should be top-attached, to eliminate the possibilities 
of voids at the top which occur when tanks are supported from 
the bottom. Switch tanks do bulge and bolts do stretch, and 
when a tank bulges or a bolt stretches, if supported from the 
bottom, it leaves an opening around the top of the tank. The 
top of the tank should be sealed by a gasket on the order of a 
pump-sucker, which would close tighter with pressure, instead 
of opening on a slight movement of the tank at the top. The 
tank should have a bump bottom with an internally packed 
drain at the lowest possible point. It should be equipped with 
permanent lifting facilities in the case of those tanks which are 
lowered for inspection. 

All openings to the tank or top should depend upon gaskets 
only for preventing capillary attraction of moisture. The idea 
of manufacturers building a breaker with a top of such form that 
the water remains on it and is prevented from going into the 
breaker by only a gasket, is something that the operator ought 
to insist on having corrected. 

Linings should be of fire-resisting material. Particularly an 
inner lining should be designed to withstand ares rather than 
have any particular insulating value. The lining next to the 
tank should have a high dielectric strength. Liners should be 
supported in a manner which would keep them from the moist 
oil in the bottom of the breaker, where they absorb the moisture, 
and which reduces their dielectric strength. 


At least six, magnetically directed, barriered contacts should 
be provided, to assure series breaks which will speed up the break, 
which will keep the gases segregated, so that they can be cooled 
and conducted to the air chamber in the top of the breaker 
without danger of ignition from over-temperature. 


The top of the breaker should be provided with a suitable 
baffle arrangement, which will absolutely prevent oil from being 
discharged from the vent. The vent should be self-hermetically 
sealed, and the breaker should be provided with a dependable 
breather. The manufacturers have for years done all within 
their power to keep moisture out of a transformer, which in 
reality can stand more moisture than a breaker. Beeause of 
the temperature in the transformer and the viscosity of the oil 
generally being kept at fairly constant value, the moisture does 
get to the bottom of the tank without doing much damage. 
The oil is not agitated in the transformer as it is in the breaker, 
where the moisture is stirred up. Yet, they build breakers 
with unprotected vents, so arranged that a very light snow will 
build snow all round them and then the breakers breathe through 
snow—and we do know that breakers breathe. It seems to me 
that instead of trying to keep the moisture out of the breaker 
and make the breaker the most dependable thing, we have lost 
sight of some very essential things which we have found in other 
electrical apparatus. 


Such a breaker should, without throwing oil, still be fit for 
service at its rating after opening at least five times consecutively, 
under any system condition, irrespective of power factor, grounds 
or number of phases. If we get such a breaker—and I believe 
it can be developed at not much greater cost than what we are 
paying for the present-day breaker—I think that our breaker 
problem will be largely solved. 


A New Self-Excited Synchronous Induction 
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Review of the Subject.—Two early forms of the synchronous 
induction motor are described and their performance analyzed with 
special reference to synchronizing torque. A new self-excited form 
of this type of motor devised by the author is then described, its mode 
of operation and characteristics are elucidated and the principles 
governing its design explained with the help of vector diagrams. 
An analysis of the synchronizing torque shows that whereas prior 
machines all exhibit an alternating synchronizing torque of either 


T is believed that the first synchronous induction 
motor was conceived and built by E. Danielson in 
1901, while in the employ of the Allmaena Swenska 

Elektriska Aktiebolaget. (See E. T. Z., year 1901, 
page 1065). Danielson used a standard polyphase slip- 
ring motor with a three-phase winding on the revolving 
secondary in conjunction with an external source of 


Fig. 1—Srparatrety Excirep SyncHronovus INpuUcTION Moror 
DanIeEtson, 1901 


unidirectional current. A two-pole machine of this 
type is diagrammatically illustrated in Fig. 1 where 2 
is the primary three-phase stator winding, 3 the second- 
ary three-phase rotor winding connected to slip-rings, 4 
a three-pole two-way switch, 5 the starting resistances 
and 6 the source of unidirectional current. The ma- 


Fie. 2—SYNCHRONIZING AND ExciTING Crrcuir of DANIELSON 
Moror 


chine was started in the usual way by inserting resistances 
5 between the slip-rings and reducing these resistances 
to zero in one or more steps. When up to speed the 
switch 4 was thrown to the right, shortcircuiting two 
of the rotor phases in series and connecting all three to 
the d-c. exciter 6 as more clearly shown in Fig. 2. 


Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
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slip, or double the slip frequency, the synchronizing torque in the 
new motor is substantially unidirectional and pulsating. The 
machine is particularly well suited for smaller units and operates 
with unity or leading power factor throughout its normal load range 
without taking an excessive current at any load or requiring any 
adjustment other than that automatically provided by its inherent 
regulating capacity. 


Danielson found that with a unidirectional excitation 
which allowed of a 50 per cent overload as synchronous 
motor and yielded a leading power factor of 0.86 to 
0.9 at full load, the synchronizing torque was about 
equal to the half-load torque. It was also observed that 
when loaded beyond its load limit as synchronous 
motor, the machine did not stop like an ordinary syn- 
chronous motor, but continued to operate as an asyn- 
chronous motor. Under these overload conditions the 
speed fluctuations were very marked and the motor 
would not go back to synchronism unless the load was 
reduced to about half normal, notwithstanding the fact 
that the machine was considerably over-excited. 


Fie. 3—Seir-Excitrep SyncHronous Inpuction Moror. 


Fynn, 1906 


Whether the excitation could be sufficiently increased 
to synchronize the motor with full-load torque was not 
ascertained. It is not thought that materially different 
results have ever been noted with this type of machine. 

The next step in this field was probably taken by the 
writer, who devised the machine diagrammatically 
shown in Fig. 38. (See B. P. No. 11, 298 of 1906). In 
the two-pole embodiment which is illustrated, the high- 
tension three-phase winding 2 is on the rotor and pro- 
vided with slip-rings for connecting to the supply P,, 
P., P;. The three-phase low-tension winding 3 is on 
the stator and connected to the adjustable starting 
resistance 5. The unidirectional excitation is taken 
from the rotor and conveyed to the exciting winding 9 
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located on the stator. To this end the high-tension 
winding is connected to a commutator as well as to 
slip-rings, and brushes 7, 8 carried by the second- 
ary, cooperate with the commutator and are con- 
nected to the exciting winding. The axis f of this ex- 
citing winding is displaced 90 electrical degrees from the 
brush axis b. At synchronism the machine acts like a 
synchronous converter as well as a motor and delivers 
unidirectional current to the winding 9. In this way an 
external or independent exciter is dispensed with and 
the operating characteristic is considerably modified. 

Let us now analyze the performance of these early 
machines a little closer. Fig. 4 shows another diagram- 
matic view of the Danielson motor. The three-phase 
rotor winding is here shown in the form of three belts, 
the direction of the direct current in the active part of 
the belts being indicated by dots and circles. The dots 
indicate current directed down through the plane of the 
paper and the circles denote the opposite direction of 
the current. The axis of the unidirectional rotor am- 
pere-turns, or of the magnetization F' produced by the 
direct current in the rotor, is f. It does not change its 
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constancy of the induction-motor torque, and increases 
the slip. So far as the exciter 6 is concerned, phases 
3’’ and 3’’’ are connected in parallel and the two of 
them are in series with phase 3’, which produces the 
distribution of unidirectional ampere turns shown in 
Fig. 2 by arrows and in Fig. 4 by dots and circles. Not- 
withstanding the unbalancing of the induced currents 
in the rotor as to phase and magnitude, all of these still 
become zero at synchronism. The approximate shape 
of the resulting unbalanced induction-motor torque T; 
is shown in Fig. 5. Its magnitude diminishes as syn- 
chronism is approached and it becomes zero at synchro- 
nism. Because of friction and windage losses, the useful 
induction-motor torque becomes zero before syn- 
chronism is reached. 

To bring the rotor into synchronism, it is necessary 
to dispose of a torque which will accelerate the rotor 
and the load from the asynchronous speed, at which it is 
being driven by the induction-motor torque, right up to 
the synchronous speed. In so doing, this torque must 
overcome the inertia of the rotor and of the load. The 
greater the inertia and the “‘slip’”’ and the shorter the 


Fic. 5—Inpuction Motor Torqur JT; aNnp ALTERNATING 


Fic. 4—SHowine How 
SYNCHRONIZING TORQUE IS 
PropUcED IN DANIELSON 

Moror 


1901. 


position with relation to the rotor windings unless the 
rotor connections or the polarity of the direct-current 
source is changed and neither happens in normal 
operation. 

When the high-tension winding 2 is connected to the 
supply, a primary revolving flux F’ is set up, as is well 
understood, and when the secondaries are closed, as 
happens in Fig. 1 when switch 4 is thrown to the left, 
secondary currents are induced in them and while they 
bring the motor very close to synchronism, they cannot 
possibly pull the machine into step or synchronize it, 
for the simple reason that these induction-motor 
torque-producing currents diminish very rapidly as 
synchronism is approached and become zero at syn- 
chronism. These currents are not indicated in Fig. 4. 

When the machine is near synchronism, Danielson 
introduces his unidirectional excitation, the connections 
then being as shown in Fig. 2. The phases 3’’, 3’’’ are 
connected in series and short-circuited while the phases 
3’, 3” and 3’, 3’”’ are closed over the exciter 6, which has 
a certain amount of reactance. This destroys the in- 
duced-current balance in the rotor and therefore the 
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time available for the acceleration, the greater this 
synchronizing torque must be. 

Disregarding the hysteresis torque, which is very 
small in an induction motor, the only possibility of 
developing a synchronizing or ‘‘pull in” torque in the 
Danielson motor lies in the added unidirectional rotor 
magnetization already described. 

The unidirectional ampere-turns on the rotor can 
and do produce a torque with F’. The difference in 
speed between their axis f, which revolves clockwise 
with the rotor, and F’, which revolves clockwise at 
synchronous speed, is equal to the “slip” of the rotor, 
and the interaction can be most conveniently studied by 
assuming that the rotor stands still and that F'’ revolves 
clockwise at slip frequency. It is at once clear that F’ 
can produce a torque with the unidirectional rotor 
ampere-turns whenever its axis does not coincide with 
the axis f of the latter. Referring to Fig. 4, let a be 
the angle denoting the displacement between f and the 
axis of F’. Beginning to count this displacement at 
the instant when F’ coincides with and is of the same 
direction as f, we find that for a = 0 the synchroniz- 
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ing torque is zero. As F’ continues on its way the 
revolving flux begins to enter that side of the rotor 
which carries upwardly-directed unidirectional current, 
thus producing a clockwise and here positive torque, 
which reaches a maximum when F’ is displaced 90 
electrical degrees from f and goes back to zero when F’’ 
coincides with, but opposes f. A further movement of 
F’ causes this flux to enter that side of the rotor which 
carries downwardly-directed unidirectional current, 


Fic. 6—PerriopicaL Space RELATION BETWEEN STATOR 
Co1ts AND Rotor Poues at No-Loap In IpEat SyncHRONOUS 
Motor 


producing a counterclockwise and here negative torque, 
which reaches a maximum when F’ is again at right 
angles tof. In Fig. 5 this torqué is represented by the 
curve T, of slip frequency. The time #, during which 


this torque is positive, equals where n, is the slip 


2 Nn; 


frequency. The amplitude of 7, for a given rotor 
winding depends on the magnitude of F’, which is 
practically constant near synchronism, and on the 


Fl 
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Fig. 7—Spacr aND PHase DiaGRaM of A SYNCHRONOUS MorTor 
OPERATING witH Unity Power Factor (7 = 30) 


Also applies to new motor when the brush-axis of the latter is at right 
angles to the total unidirectional magnetization produced by the secondary. 


magnitude of the unidirectional current which is also 
constant so long as the resistance of the exciting circuit 
or the unidirectional voltage of the exciter are not 
intentionally varied. 

The usual simplifying assumption is made throughout 
this paper that all fluxes have sine distribution and all 
e. m. fs. and currents vary according to the sine law. 

While 7, is negative it can, of course, not accelerate 
the rotor into synchronism. In fact, it retards its 
speed and makes it all the more difficult for the positive 
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wave to bring about synchronism. This negative 
torque has to be met by an increased induction-motor 
torque and said torque cannot increase unless the rotor 
speed is lowered. The only hope lies in the positive 
wave of 7’. 

So long as the machine operates as an induction 
motor the revolving flux F’ produced by- the primary 
lags about 90 electrical deg. behind the terminal volt- 
age #, as shown in Fig. 6. The primary back e. m. f. 
E, is then generated by F’ in the windings located in the 
stator slots 3, 4, 5, 6. A certain amount of lagging 
magnetizing current is necessary to produce F’’ and the 
power factor of such a machine is low on that account, 
particularly when the motor operates at no-load. If 
now, at no-load, the rotor is driven synchronously and 
so excited by unidirectional current as to produce a flux 
F of same magnitude and direction as F’, then the 
machine will operate as before, except that the rotor 
must now preserve its synchronous speed and the 
power factor will now be unity because it will no more 
be necessary for the primary to carry a magnetizing 


Fig. 8—PrERIopicAL SPACE RELATION BETWEEN STATOR COILS 
AND Rotor Pouzs IN Practican SyNcHRONOUS Motor 


current. The flux F, thus produced by the unidirec- 
tional rotor magnetization, will replace the original 
revolving flux F’ produced by the stator and will per- 
form all of the latter’s functions. 

The machine has been converted from an asyn- 
chronous to a synchronous one and it is seen that the 
axis f of the pole S coincides with the axis f’ of F’ and 
with the axis x of the primary stator coil 4, 5. This, 
however, is an ideal condition, true only in case the 
reactance of the motor is nil, which is never the case. 
In a practical machine unity power factor cannot be 
secured even at no-load unless E’, is so out of phase with 
Ei, as to produce a resultant e leading H’, by an angle d 
equal to the lag of the primary current 7 behind e, 
which lag depends upon the impedance of the primary. 
This is well shown in the phase and space diagram of 
Fig. 7 in which the impedance of the primary has been 
chosen unduly large in order to secure a clear diagram. 
It is here convenient to measure all space displacements 
from the axis x of the coil 4, 5 of Fig. 6 and to deal with 
fluxes rather than e.m.fs. Thus F’ which lags 90 deg. 
behind H, is a measure of the latter. The resultant 
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flux R leads the back e.m.f. H, by 90 deg. and is a 
measure for same. The angle c’ measures the space 
displacement of R from x and the phase displacement 
of HE, and E,, the actual phase difference between the 
last two always being equal to (180—c’) deg. Theangle 
¢ measures the space displacement of the unidirectional 
flux F’, therefore of the axis f and of the pole S, from the 
axis x. Itis seen that E', must lead HL, by less than 180 
deg. and the pole S must move back, against rotation, 
by some angle ¢ in order to secure unity power factor 


Fic. 9—Spacr AND PHasgz DIAGRAM OF A SYNCHRONOUS Motor 
OPERATING WITH LEADING Power Facror (i = 30) 


for even very small currents. This is also shown in 
Fig. 8, where y measures the pole pitch. Under these 
conditions the axis f of the pole S will be c degrees short 
of the coil axis x, or of the axis f’ of the revolving induc- 
tion motor flux F’, when EH; passes through zero on its 
way from a negative to a positive maximum. The 
angle c is greater than the corresponding angle c’ for 
R or EH, because of the influence of the armature 
reaction. 


I 6+44# 


Fic. 10—Spacze anp Puase DiaGRAM OF A SYNCHRONOUS 
Moror Oprratine with Lacaine Power Factor (i = 30) 


To secure a leading primary current the unidirectional 
excitation must be increased, which will bring about a 
reduction of the angle c, see Fig. 9, but an increase in 
maximum torque. Fig. 10 shows the relations for a 
lagging current of same magnitude as in Figs. 7 and 8 
and Fig. 11 illustrates what happens when unity power 
factor is secured for a larger current than that in Fig. 
7. For a given excitation c’ increases as the torque is 
increased. In a machine with constant self-induction 
coefficient and without armature reaction, the torque 
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reaches a maximum when c’ = 90 deg., 7. e. when E, 
leads E, by 90 deg.; thereafter it falls off and the opera- 
tion becomes unstable. For these conditions ¢ = c’. 

In practise c is always larger than c’, the lower the 
power factor the greater is the difference in favor of ¢, 
as well shown by Figs. 9, 7 and 10. Maximum torque 
is actually reached for values of c’ smaller than 90 and 
for values of c of about 90 deg. When the load on the 
machine is increased while the excitation is kept con- 
stant, the rotor is retarded more and more, ¢ and the 
torque increasing and the power factor decreasing 
until the maximum torque is passed, when the machine 
falls out of step. Because the value of ¢ is limited the 
overload capacity of an over-excited motor, Fig. 9, is 
greater than that of an under-excited machine, Fig. 10. 

This consideration shows, among other things, just 
what the synchronizing torque must accomplish. Fig. 
5 shows that this torque is exerted over an arc equaling 
one pole pitch y. The time in which this arc is covered 
depends on the slip of the rotor and increases as the slip 


diminishes. This time is where , is the slip fre- 


2 


Fie. 11—Spacr anp Puast DiIarGAM oF A SYNCHRONOUS 
Moror Operating with Unity Power Factor (i = 43) 


1 
quency per second. Within 5 seconds or less, 7’, 


must accelerate the rotor and the load to synchronous 
speed and bring about a certain angular space relation 
between S and F’. When synchronism is reached the 
space angle between the axis f’ of the revolving flux F’ 
and the axis f of S or of the unidirectional rotor magnet- 
ization must be equal to or less than ¢,az, the latter 
lagging behind the former. The angle ¢maz is that 
which, for the prevailing excitation, corresponds to the 
maximum available synchronous torque. If accelera- 
tion is completed when S lags ¢maz degrees behind F’, 
then the synchronous motor torque will take control 
of the action of the rotor. If the maximum synchro- 
nous torque is just sufficient to deal with the prevailing 
load, the rotor will continue to operate with a periodical 
space lag of Cmaz degrees with respect to x. If the 
maximum synchronous torque is in excess of that re- 
quired by the pervailing load, the rotor will be drawn 
into its proper periodical space relation to the axis z, 
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7. e. the angle ¢ will be suitably reduced and the rotor 
will continue to run synchronously. 

The difficulty with this type of machine appears to 
lie in the fact that if it is built with an induction motor 
air-gap and without defined polar projections, con- 
ditions necessary to a good asynchronous motor starting 
and operating performance, it becomes extremely 
sensitive to armature reaction, calls for a compara- 
tively small number of no-load exciting ampere-turns, 
corresponding to the small asynchronous motor magnet- 
izing current, and requires a very large change in 
exciting ampere-turns from no-load to full-load, 
in order to keep the power factor at all con- 
stant. Even with exciting ampere-turns cor- 
responding to a leading power factor at full 
load, the synchronizing torque is only about 
50 per cent of the full-load torque and if the 
load is thrown off without changing the uni- 
directional excitation, the machine takes an 
unduly large leading current. Synchronous 
conditions can be much improved by sacri- 
ficing the induction motor characteristics, but even 
then this type is not suitable for smaller sizes because 
of the necessity of a separate exciter. 

Turning now to Fig. 3, when this machine is con- 
nected to the supply, a revolving flux F’’is produced and 
revolves synchronously in space so long as the rotor, 
here the primary, is at rest. At this time the brush 
voltage is of full frequency. When the primary moves 
it does so in a direction opposed to that in which F’ 
rotates and as the primary speeds up so does F’ slow 
down in space, 7. e., relatively to the stator. When the 
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Fies. 12 ro 19. SHOWING HOW THE ALTERNATING SYNCHRONIZ- 
Ina TorQuE 1S PRopUCED IN F'yNn 1906 Motor 


This torque forms one component of total synchronizing terque of the 
new motor. 
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rotor is as near to synchronism as the secondary 3 can 
bring it, F’ revolves with slip frequency with respect to 
the stator but still synchronously in so far as the rotor 
conductors are concerned. The brush voltage is now a 
single-phase current of slip frequency. The maximum 
value of this voltage is the same throughout, as long as 
F’ does not change, but its frequency is always equal 
to that with which F’ moves with respect to the stator 
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because the brushes are stationary. When F’ coincides 
with the brush axis b, the brush voltage is zero, when it 
is displaced 90 electrical deg. from said axis, it is a maxi- 
mum, when F’ is directed from left to right, brush 7 is 
positive and vice versa. The curve e, of Fig. 20 shows 
how the brush voltage changes; it is plotted against a, 
the angle by which F’ is displaced from the brush axis, 
the zero value of a being assumed to exist when F’ 
coincides with the brush axis and is directed from brush 
8 to brush 7. The positive voltage value is that corre- 
sponding;to its direction in normal operation. 


o-, fs 
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ALTERNATING SYN- 
CHRONIZING ToRQUE IN. FynNn 1906 Motor 


If switch 10 of Fig. 3 be now closed, the alternating 
brush voltage will send a current of slip frequency 
through the exciting winding 9 and an additional torque, 
over and above the prevailing induction motor torque, 

-will be developed between the primary revolving flux 
F’ and the ampere-turns in 9. It is true that when 10 
is closed an additional secondary circuit is provided, 
which is inductively responsive to F'’ and which, there- 
fore, will have generated in it secondary induction- 
motor torque-producing currents closing over the 
brushes 7, 8, but this torque, such as it is, may be disre- 
garded, since it merely adds to the induction-motor 
torque produced by 3 without qualitatively changing 
the performance. 

As a first approximation, it is permissible to assume 

that there is no phase difference between the brush 
voltage and the current it produces in 9, because the 
slip frequency is very small even when the full-load 
induction-motor torque is being developed and further 
diminishes as synchronism is moré closely approached. 
_ Figs. 12 to 19, inclusive, give a clear view of how the 
synchronizing torque is produced in this case. The 
brush voltage is always proportional to sine a and the 
component of F’ at right angles to the axis of the ex- 
citing winding 9, which is the only part of F’ available 
for producing torque with the ampere-turns in 9, is pro- 
portional to cosine a. The synchronizing torque 7’, is 
proportional to sine a X cosine a, as may be seen, for 
instance, by reference to Fig. 13. Bearing these con- 
ditions in mind, it is only necessary to follow the move- 
ment of F’ relatively to the brush axis and in each case 
note the direction of the brush current. 

In Fig. 12 the brush voltage e, is zero and the torque 
is also zero because the current in 9 is zero. In Fig. 
13 the brush voltage and current are negative, producing 
the current, distribution in, 9 shown in the figure by dots 
and circles. The horizontal component of F’ is the 
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only one which can produce torque with the ampere- 
turns in 9. The brush voltage, and therefore the am- 
pere-turns in 9, are proportional to sine a, since a = 45° 
sine a = 0.707. The horizontal component of F’ 
is proportional to cosine a or to 0.707 and the torque 
T, is, therefore, proportional to one half. In this case 
this is the maximum value of the torque. As appears 
from the direction of the ampere-turns in 9 and from 
that of the horizontal component of F’, this maximum 
torque is clockwise and here negative. 

In Fig. 14 the torque 7, is zero, although e, is a 
maximum because the axis of F’ coincides with that of 
9. When a = 135°, Fig. 15, T, has reached a positive 
maximum. The changes of e,and of T', with varying a 
are plotted in Fig. 20. 

It is seen that for otherwise equal conditions the 
self-excited motor of Fig. 3 develops a maximum syn- 
chronizing torque of half the value and double the 
frequency of the maximum synchronizing torque pro- 
duced by the separately-excited motor of Fig. 1. 
Being of double the frequency a positive, or useful, half 
cycle of the synchronizing torque of Fig. 3 lasts but half 


Fig. 21—Srur-Excirep SyncnHronous Inpuction Moror. 
New Fynn 
the time, ——— seconds, of the corresponding torque 


"4 0, ae 
wave of Fig. 1. The synchronizing requirements are, 
however,exactly thesamefor both machines. They have 
been discussed in connection with Figs. 6-11 inclusive. 

Another difference between the two machines is that 
in Fig. 1 the armature reaction only affects the magni- 
tude and space position of the resultant magnetization 
by adding to or subtracting from the unidirectional 
magnetization F, whereas in Fig. 3 this reaction also 
affects the brush voltage through its effect on the result- 
ant magnetization. 

The self-exciting feature of Fig. 3 is, however, vital 
in the case of machines with an output smaller than that 
corresponding to, say, 150 horse power at 1000 rev. per 
min., and this type was, therefore, thought worthy of 
further effort. The writer presently devised the 
machine shown in Fig. 21, which overcomes many of 
the drawbacks of the earlier forms and exhibits some 
quite interesting and novel characteristics. 
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Fig. 21 diagrammatically illustrates the new motor 
in its simplest and two-pole form. The rotor is the 
primary member, it carries a polyphase winding 2 
adapted for connection to the supply P,, P2, P; through 
the slip-rings 16, 17, 18 and a commuted winding 11 
with which cooperate brushes 7, 8 carried by the 
secondary member which is here the stator. In order 
to avoid all uncertainty as to the brush position it is 
assumed throughout that the brushes bear directly on 
the commuted winding. The secondary carries an 
“exciting”’ winding 9, connected to the brushes 7, 8 by 
way of the adjustable resistance 13 and displaced 90 
electrical deg. from the brush axis, and a “neutralizing” 
winding 12 coaxial with the brush axis and connected 
to the brushes by way of the adjustable resistance 14. 
In addition, an adjustable resistance 15 is connected to 
the brushes 7, 8 to shunt the commuted winding 11. 

This machine can be operated with and without the 
resistance 15. Assuming that 15 is not used, the slip- 
rings are connected to the supply with the circuits of 
the windings 9 and 12 open or each closed over a pre- 
determined amount of resistance. The polyphase rotor 
currents produce a revolving flux in the usual manner 
and the latter generates secondary torque-producing 
currents in the stator windings 9 and 12 displaced by 


' 90 electrical deg. which are, therefore, in the most 


favorable position for producing a uniform torque with 
the primary flux. The secondary currents generated in 
9 as well as in 12 close over the brushes and the rotor 
winding 11 and can be regulated by manipulating the 
adjustable resistances 13 and 14, whereby the torque 
developed and the current taken by the motor can be 
adjusted like in a slip-ring induction motor. In this 
manner the motor reaches a speed very close to the syn- 
chronous. At such time the primary revolving flux 
moves with slip frequency with respect to the windings 
9, 12 and the brushes 7, 8. The low periodicity single- 
phase brush voltage sendsa considerable current through 
the windings 9 and 12 and the secondary conduced 
ampere-turns thus set upin said windings, reacting with 
the primary revolving flux, developa powerful synchron- 
izing torque in a manner to be more fully explained. 
The synchronizing torque, developed by the windings9, 
12 which first did duty as polyphase secondaries of a poly- 
phase asynchronous motor, brings the motor into step, 
producing a further change in the reactions within the 
machine. As soon as synchronous speed is reached the 
primary revolving flux becomes stationary in space; it 
can, therefore, be replaced by a unidirectional magneti- 
ation, stationary in space. Similarly, the primary 
armature reaction is stationary in space so long as the 
load and the excitation are constant, this reaction can 
therefore also be opposed by a unidirectional magneti- 
zation. When the load or the excitation is changed, the 
axis of the armature reaction alters its position in space 
and then continues stationary. Because the primary 
revolving flux is now stationary in space, the brush 
voltage is unidirectional and the magnetizations pro- 
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duced by the stator windings 9 and 12 are, therefore, also 
unidirectional at synchronism. Broadly speaking, 12 
opposes the primary armature reaction or at least a 
component of same, and 9 produces the excitation with 
or without the help of 12 as will hereafter appear. 

Small machines can be started and operated without 
the use of adjustable resistances in the circuits of the 
windings 9 and 12. For larger machines adjustable 
resistances should be used and reduced in one or more 
steps as the speed increases. It is quite possible to use 
but one adjustable resistance, placing it in a conductor 
carrying the current of 12 as well as that of 9. This 
single resistance can, for instance, be located between 
brush 7 and one terminal of 12 and one of 9. For still 
larger motors, or when the starting conditions are partic- 
ularly severe or the winding 11 operates close to the 
limit of good commutation, it is advisable to use the 
adjustable resistance 15 to shunt the commuted winding 
at starting. At starting, the voltages generated by the 
primary revolving flux in 9 and 12 are considerably 
higher than the voltage generated by it in 11 and ap- 
pearing at the brushes. Furthermore, the periodicity 
of the stator-generated voltages is, at starting, equal to 
the frequency of the supply, with the result that the 
iron-surrounded commuted winding 11 offers consider- 
able reactance to the secondary currents. For these 
reasons, it is quite possible to shunt the commuted 
winding with a value of non-inductive resistance 15 
which will allow large starting-torque-producing second- 
ary currents to pass, while restricting to a small value 
that current which the brush voltage is able to force 
- through it. When the resistance 15 is used, its value 
should be increased with increasing speed and made 
infinite, preferably before synchronism is reached. 

Instead of using two independent windings 2 and 11 


Fig. 22—Primary WINDING oF SELF-EXcITED SYNCHRONOUS 
Inpuction Motor. Fynn 1906 


on the primary, it is more economical and more effi- 
cient to combine them, for instance, as shown in Fig. 
22, where the commuted winding 11 is located in the 
center or zero point of the three-phase star connected 
winding 2’, 2’’, 2’’’. The winding 11 here operates 
under the conditions prevailing in a synchronous con- 
verter with a single winding on the primary. It is 
known that under load the losses in such a winding are 
less than if the direct current was suppressed without 
changing the value of the alternating current or vice 
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versa. By making use of this condition, the losses in 
the primary can be somewhat reduced and the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 22 also permits of the best possible 
utilization of the winding space on the primary, with 
due regard to commutation requirements. 

It may be stated that nothing, insofar as the princi- 
ple of operation is concerned, is changed when the pri- 
mary is located on the stator instead of the rotor. 
When the primary is stationary, the revolving flux 
always revolves synchronously with respect to it, and 
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therefore in space, and the secondary revolves in the 
same direction as this revolving flux. In asynchronous 
operation the speed of the secondary is a little short of 
that of the revolving flux and at synchronism the 
speeds of the two are the same. When the primary is 
located on the stator, the brushes cooperating with the 
commuted winding on the primary must revolve with 
the secondary. 

The various windings may be variously dimensioned 
according to the desired characteristic, but to fix ideas, 
let it be assumed that 9 and 12 are designed to produce, 
with given values of the resistanve 18 and 14, a number 
of conduced ampere-turns which will insure unity power 
at the terminals of the motor at full load. The rotor 
winding 2 must be able to carry the load current and be 
adapted to the voltage and the periodicity of the supply. 
The winding 11 must be dimensioned with two ends in 
view which, however, are not antagonistic. On the 
one hand it is necessary to secure perfect commutation 
at starting as well as at synchronism; on the other hand, 
the brush voltage should be as low as possible so that 
the number of turns in the windings 9 and 12 on the 
secondary can be kept down to a value which will not 
make the value of the voltage generated in 9 and 12 at 
starting so high as to be dangerous to life or to the insu- 
lation. In addition to this, the resistance of one or 
both of the windings on the secondary must be made so 
low that when the resistances 18 and 14 are short- 
circuited the number of available conduced ampere-turns 
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on the secondary is sufficient to produce the desired 
synchronizing torque. For reasons which will presently 
appear, it is best in this connection to rely on 12 rather 
than on 9 and to dimension 12 accordingly. 

The phase and space diagram of Fig. 23 will help to 
make clear the conditions which govern the design of 
the windings 9 and 12. Let E, represent the terminal 
e.m.f. and 7 the full-load current. For unity power 
factor at the motor terminals, the phase of 7 will coincide 
with that of EZ, The armature reaction ampere-turns 
or the armature reaction flux A R is of the same phase 
as 7 and may be represented by the same vector. Be- 
cause of the impedance of the primary the current 7 
will cause an ohmic drop 0-2 and a reactive drop 2-3, 
the first displaced 180 degrees from 7, the second lag- 
ging 90 deg. behind 7. The impedance drop 0-3 must be 
equaled and opposed by the resultant e. m. f., e acting 
on the armature circuit-in order to produce the current 
7 lagging d degrees behind e. The angle d is determined 
by the time constant of the armature which here is 
a Now e must be the resultant between the termi- 


nal e. m. f. EF, and the back e. m. f. FE, which settles the 
phase and magnitude of 3-4 or E,. The resultant flux 
R (or the corresponding ampere-turns) must lead E, 
by 90 deg. and its magnitude is determined by that of 
E,. The dimensioning of the windings 9 and 12 de- 
pends on the relation desired at a given load, say at 
full load, between the axis of the armature reaction and 
that of the brushes 7, 8. A number of solutions are 
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possible, each giving a different operating character- 
istic, particularly as to maximum torque and as to 
power-factor change with load. Fig. 23 shows the case 
for which the armature reaction flux coincides with the 
brush axis at unity power factor and full load. To 
secure this condition the flux N produced by the con- 
duced ampere-turns of the winding 12 must exceed the 
armature reaction flux A R by the vector M and the 
flux G produced by the conduced ampere-turns of the 
winding 9 must be such that the vectorial sum of G and 
M equals R. If the brush axis coincides with 7 then N 
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must be in phase opposition to 7 since 12 is coaxial with 
the brush axis; and G must be at right angles to and 
lead N since 9 is placed 90 electrical deg. ahead of 12. 
The end of the vector M is found as the intersection of a 
parallel to N drawn through the end of the vector 7 
with a parallel to G drawn through the end of the vector 
R. The flux available for the generation of the brush 
voltage is 0-9 which is here equal to G. The resultant 
flux F is larger than 0-9. This diagram settles all de- 
sign details for this particular case. 

But unity power factor at full load, 7. e., for the same 
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current as that sssumed in Fig. 23, can be secured with 
the axis of the armature reaction leading the brush axis. 
When the armature reaction axis is said to lead the 
brush axis, it is displaced from the latter 7n the direction 
of rotation of the primary as shown by y in Fig. 24. 
N is coaxial with the brush axis and the resultant M, 
of N and A R, combined with G which leads N by 90 
electrical deg. must produce R. The magnitude and 
phase of the latter must, of course, be the same as in 
Fig. 23, since the load and the power factor are the same. 
The end of the vector M is found as the intersection of a 
parallel to N through the end of 7 with a parallel to G 
through the end of R. This determines the magnitude 
of Nand G, inother words, the ampere-turnsin the wind- 
ings 12 and 9. The flux available for the generation of 
the brush voltage is 0-9; it is less than R and less 
than G. 

It is seen that N becomes zero and G a maximum as 
soon as the brush axis is displaced 90 electrical deg. 
from the line joining the ends of the vectors 2 and R. 
This limiting case is that of the machines shown in Figs. 
1 and 3 and is positively characterized by the phase and 
space diagram of Fig. 7, except that the brush axis line 
has no significance in connection with Fig. 1. 

Similarly, unity power factor may be had at full load 
with the axis of the armature reaction lagging 8 de- 
grees behind the brush axis. This may also be ex- 
pressed by saying that the axis of the armature reaction 
is displaced by 8 degrees from the brush axis in a direc- 
tion opposed to that of the rotation of the primary mem- 
ber. This case is illustrated in Fig. 25 and the end of 
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the vector M is found as in Fig. 24. The flux available 
for the generation of the brush voltage is 0-9, which, in 
this case, is larger than G but again smaller than R. 

When, in continuing its clockwise rotation, the brush 
axis comes to occupy a position parallel to the line join- 
ing the ends of the vectors 7 and R, the ampere-turns in 
winding 12 or the flux N becomes a maximum and the 
ampere-turns in winding 9 or the flux G zero, R is now 
simply the resultant of N and z or AR and N = F. 
This, however, does not mean that there is no flux dis- 
placed by 90 electrical deg. from the brush axis. As 
before, this flux is the component 0-9 of R and is here 
much smaller than R. Even in this limiting case a 
brush voltage is available and the machine is operable, 
but}its operation is likely to be unstable because but a 
slight variation in the position of the brush axis can 
cause sharp variations in the power factor, even when 
the load is constant. This limiting case is shown in 
Fig. 26. 

It is now seen that beginning with the limit case of 
Fig. 7, where the brush axis is displaced 90 electrical 
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deg. from the axis of theresultant unidirectional magnet- 
ization produced by the secondary member and shows 
the maximum lag with respect to the axis of the arma- 
ture reaction, the windings 12 and 9 can be dimensioned 
to cause this axis, under given load and power factor 
conditions, to occupy any position within 90 electrical 
deg. measured in the direction of rotation. When 
unity power factor is desired at full load, the better 
proportions to be given to the windings 12 and 9, from 
the point of view of maximum synchronous operating 
torque and power-factor change with load, are those 
which cause the brush axis either to coincide with the 
axis of the armature reaction or to lead the latter by 
less than the maximum permissible angle. For the 
constants chosen, this maximum leading angle is shown 
in Fig. 26 and happens to be in the neighborhood of 45 
electrical deg., it always occurs when the brush axis 
coincides with the axis of the resultant unidirectional 
magnetization produced by the secondary member. 
To secure the one or the other condition, it is necessary 
to suitably select the ratio of ampere-turns in 9 and 12, 
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yet a bare statement of this ratio does not positively 
characterize the operating characteristics of a machine, 
unless the ratio of resultant flux and armature reaction 
flux, or of their equivalents, is also given. Thus, for 
the machine under consideration, the brush axis coin- 
cides with the armature reaction axis at full load and 
unity power factor, when the ratio of “neutralizing” 
ampere-turns in 12 to “exciting’”’ ampere-turns in 9 is 
about unity. If the full-load ampere-turns of this 
machine were 50 per cent higher, the above ratio for 
unity power factor at full load and for coincidence be- 
tween armature reaction and brush axis would be about 
one and one half. 

A very welcome feature of this motor is the fact that 
when the windings 12 and 9 are proportioned in the 
manner set forth, the power factor will have acceptable 
values at all loads without it being necessary to make 
any adjustments whatsoever with changing load. This 
is an absolutely necessary condition in all smaller sizes 
and is only little less important in connection with 
large motors. By large is meant anything exceeding an 
output corresponding to about 150 horse power at 1000 
rev. per min. The power factor may be kept at near 
unity for all loads in excess of about one fifth of full load, 
in which case, it will be lagging at lighter loads, or, and 
this is usually the better choice, it can be made leading 
at no load and about unity at full load. In no case will 
the machine take an excessive leading current and hand 
adjustments during normal operation are, therefore, not 
necessary. 

The next point of interest is the synchronizing 
ability of the new machine and therelation ofits winding 
12 and 9 and of the ratio of the ampere-turns they pro- 
duce to the magnitude and conformation of the syn- 
chronizing torque. 

Reference to Figs. 3 and 21 shows that the “exciting” 
winding 9 occupies in both machines exactly the same 
position with reference to the brush axis 6. The varia- 
tion of the brush voltage e, must be identical in the two 
motors and it follows that so far as winding 9 of Fig. 
21 is concerned, the synchronizing torque it produces 
and the voltage to which it is due are correctly repre- 
sented, at least as to form, by the curves T,.. and e; of 
Fig. 20. The magnitude of T,.., other conditions being 
equal, is proportional to the number of ampere-turns 
carried by 9, and that of e, can be and is assumed to be 
the same in both motors. 

Just what the “neutralizing” winding 12 contributes 
to the synchronizing torque may be determined by 
following the line of thought adopted in deducing the 
shape and magnitude of T,... The simplifying assump- 
tion will again be made that the frequency of the brush 
voltage e, is so small very near synchronism that there 
is no phase difference between said voltage and the 
current it determines through the winding 12. Figs. 
28 to 35, inclusive, really tell the whole story. 

Starting with that position of the slowly revolving 
primary induction motor fiux F’ in which its axis coin- 
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cides with the brush axis and this flux is directed from 
brush 8 to brush 7, and assuming that the positive volt- 
age (and current) direction is that which corresponds 
to its direction in normal operation as shown in Fig. 27, 
we can plot in Fig. 37 the volt and torque curves as they 
are deduced from Figs. 28 to 35. For the conditions of 
Fig. 28, a = 0 and both e, and T,.:. are zero. After the 
primary flux F'’ has moved through a = 45 deg. in a 
clockwise direction, the voltage generated at the 
brushes is negative, as indicated by the dot and circle 
within the armature, and proportional to sine a. The 
torque between F’’ and the ampere-turns in 12, due to 
€y, is at this time proportional to e, and to that com- 
ponent F’ X sine a which is displaced 90 electrical 
deg. from the axis of 12. For a = 45 deg. Ty. = 
0.7072 = 0.5. The direction of the torque exerted on 
the rotor, deduced from the direction of F'’x sine a 
and the current distribution in 12 shown by dots and 
circles, is seen to be counterclockwise or positive. 
Throughout this paper the full circles or dots indicate 
downwardly-directed current. 

In Fig. 30 the primary flux has progressed through 
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located and connected as 12 in Fig. 21 produces a 
maximum torque equal to just twice that produced by a 
winding located and connected as 9 in Fig. 21. 

Fig. 36 is added for the purpose of an easy check 
as to the direction of the torque in Figs. 28 to 35 and 
also in Figs. 12 to 19. Fig. 36 reproduces the condi- 
tions of Fig. 30. The flux F’ emanating from the rotor 
is directed upwardly, the winding 12 is distributed on 
the stator 20, as shown by the dots and circles, which 
also indicate the direction of the current in the conduct- 
ors of 12. It is seen that the interaction of F’ and the 
ampere-turns in 12 exerts a clockwise torque on the 
stator, and consequently a counterclockwise, and here 
positive, torque on the rotor. 

In Fig. 31, where a = 185 deg. Ty... = 0.5 and is 
still positive. When a = 180 deg., e, and T,.42 are 
both zero. 

The next position of F’ relatively to the brush axis 
is again of the greatest interest. In Fig. 33, a = 225 
deg., e, has changed its sign and is now positive but 
T's.12 18 again positive as is seen by reference to the direc- 
tion of F’ < sine a and to that of the currents in 12. 


Figs. 28 tro 35—SHOWING HOW THE UNIDIRECTIONAL PULSATING 
Torque COMPONENT IS PRODUCED IN THE New Moror 


amother 45 deg. and a = 90 deg., e, = sinea = lora 
maximum and the full flux F’ is effective in producing a 
synchronizing torque with all of the ampere-turns in 12. 
This torque is still positive and now proportional to the 
maximum value of e, and toallof F’. This is the high- 
est instantaneous value of synchronizing torque it is 
possible to produce in such a motor, because the volt- 
age e, responsible for the ampere-turns in 12 is a maxi- 
mum at a time when the space relation between said 
ampere-turns and the co-operating flux is at its best. 
The very important fact is hereby made clear that, 
when in a self-excited synchronous-induction motor a 
secondary winding is located coaxially with and con- 
nected to the brushes cooperating with the commuted 
winding on the primary, such a winding produces in 
conjunction with the primary revolving flux a synchro- 
nizing torque proportional to sine?a. The maximum 
value of this torque is proportional to the product of the 
maximum value of the ampere-turns of said winding and 
the full magnitude of the revolving flux. This means 
that, under otherwise equal conditions, a winding 


The second wave of 7,.1. is identical with the first as 
to shape and direction, as shown by Figs. 32 to 35 and 
28. 

Another remarkable feature in connection with this 
winding 12 is that, located as it is with respect to the 
brushes to which it is connected, it produces, in con- 
junction with the primary induction motor flux, a 
varying but always positive synchronizing torque inde- 
pendently of the direction of the alternating brush 
voltage. 

A third feature of importance is that each wave of 


this pulsating torque T’,.,2 lasts seconds and not 


Ns 


as is the case for each wave of the alternating 


Ns 


torque 7',.9 to which winding 9 contributes. 

The motor of Fig. 21 evidently produces two syn- 
chronizing torques, one due to the winding 9, the other 
due to the winding 12. The former alternates with 
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double the slip frequency. It is of interest to consider 
the resultant synchronizing torque and to determine 
how 9 and 12 should be dimensioned in order to produce 
the most advantageous resultant synchronizing torque 
as to value and shape. 

The torque values deduced in connection with Figs. 
20 and 37 have been deduced on the assumption of an 
equal number of ampere-turns in the windings 9 and 12 
of Fig. 21. This condition happens to correspond to 
that of Fig. 23, where the armature reaction axis coin- 
cides with the brush axis and a combination of Figs. 20 
and 387 will, therefore, give the resultant synchronizing 
torque available under the conditions fixed by the vector 
diagram of Fig. 23 where the ampereturns in windings 
9 and 12 are equal. Fig. 38 shows the resultant torque. 


It is positive during seconds and negative during 


Ns 


seconds, the maximum negative torque is but 18 
N, 

per cent of the maximum positive torque. 
To fairly compare this performance with that of 
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a corresponding Danielson motor, the latter must have 
the same design constants and a unidirectional ex- 
citing winding with a number of ampere-turns equal to 
the square root of the sum of the squares of the ampere- 
turns in 9 and 12, under which conditions both machines 
will show unity power factor at the same load. The 
maximum positive equals the maximum negative syn- 
chronizing torque in the Danielson motor and is 18 
per cent greater (1414 to 1200) than the maximum posi- 
tive synchronizing torque of the new motor of Fig. 21 
when the comparison is based on equal ampere-turns in 
the windings 9 and 12. See Figs. 283 and 38. The 
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positive torque in the new motor lasts as 


seconds per slip cycle in the 1901 machine. 


against 4 

8 N. 
The negative torque of Fig. 21 is only 15.6 per cent 
(220 to 1414) of the negative Danielson and lasts 


aE as against ge seconds per slip cycle. 
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If the comparison is made on the basis of the ampere- 
turn relation in the windings 9 and 12 of Fig. 21 de- 
fined by the vector diagram of Fig. 26, it is found that 
the positive maxima are the same in both machines but 
that the newer machine develops no negative torque at all 
and each of its unidirectional impulses is available for 
the same time interval as each of the alternating im- 
pulses in the motor of Fig. 1. 

As to the motor of Fig. 3, it develops an alternating 
synchronizing torque like that produced by the Daniel- 
son motor except that it has double the frequency and 
half the maximum amplitude of the latter and is, there- 
fore, inferior in this respect. 

The result of these considerations is that excellent 


‘synchronizing conditions will be secured whenever the 


relation of ampere-turns in 12 and in 9 is so chosen that, 
at full load and unity power factor, the brush axis either 
coincides with the axis of the armature reaction or leads 
the latter by any angle right up to the limiting case of 
Fig. 26, where the ampere-turns of 9 are zero and the 
synchronizing torque a maximum. ‘There is, therefore, 
no conflict between operating and synchronizing re- 
quirements and the machine can be readily designed to 
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satisfy most exacting specifications as to both of these 
features. Within the limits named, the proportioning 
of the ampere-turns in the windings 9 and 12, in other 
words, the choice of the angle between the brush axis 
and that of the resultant unidirectional magnetization 
due to said windings, is just a matter of design. 

The advantage of a pulsating’ over an alternating 
synchronizing torque is not to be measured simply by 
the maximum values of the two, because the retarding 
effect of the negative wave of an alternating torque is 
another and very important factor which reduces the 
effect produced by the corresponding positive wave. 
As a consequence, the new machine with its substan- 
tially unidirectional torque will quite readily synchro- 
nize with a torque equal to its maximum load torque 
as a synchronous motor. 

The synchronizing torque is also produced when the 
machine falls out of step upon an increase of the load 
beyond the maximum, which the motor can deal with 
synchronously and here the effect of an alternating as 
against a pulsating torque can be very clearly observed. 
The machine with a pulsating synchronizing torque runs 
much more uniformly and exhibits, for otherwise 
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equal conditions, a higher asynchronous overload 
capacity. 

One more word about the brush voltage. Having 
brought the motor to synchronism, it becomes uni- 
directional and, as the load varies, it is subject to varia- 
tions in magnitude brought about by the effect of the 
varying armature reaction on the other unidirectional 
magnetizations present in the machine and the conse- 
quent change in magnitude and displacement of the 
resultant magnetization with respect to the brush axis. 
The degree to which e, varies and the way in which it 
varies in synchronous operation depend on the relation 
of the ampere-turns in the windings 9 and 12. 

In Fig. 7 the axis f of the total magnetization F 
produced by unidirectional ampere-turns on the second- 
ary, is displaced by 90 electrical deg. with respect to the 
brush axis. This diagram is one of the limiting cases 
previously referred to and represents the conditions of 
operation of Fig. 21 when the ampereturns in the wind- 
ing 12 are zero and those in 9 are responsible for all of 
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the magnetization F. In this case the brush axis leads 
the resultant magnetization on R by less than 90 elec- 
trical deg. and the brush voltage increases as the load 
decreases. See Figs. 7 and 11. This fact is most 
readily recognized by assuming that the machine is 
perfect and requires no current to run it light. For 
zero current H, must equal and oppose H#, then R 
will coincide with x and F with R. Not only will R 
increase a little, but all of R, instead of the component 
0—9 only, will be effective so far as brush voltage genera- 
tion is concerned, because R is then perpendicular to 
the brush axis. This increased exciting voltage in- 
creases F and tends to increase R. To keep the latter 
at its proper value, which is unavoidable, the motor 
takes a demagnetizing or leading current which in- 
creases as the load decreases. If the excitation is set 
for unity power factor at full load and the resistance of 
the exciting circuit is not changed as the load varies, 
the motor will. take an objectionably large leading 
current at no-load if designed with due regard to a good 
starting performance and high-weight efficiency. 
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The other limiting case is that of Fig. 26. Here 
the axis f of the total magnetization F, produced by 
unidirectional ampere-turns on the secondary, coincides 
with the brush axis. This diagram represents the 
conditions of operation of Fig. 21 when the ampere- 
turns in the winding 9 are zero and those in 12 are 
responsible for all of the magnetization F. In this case 
the brush axis leads the resultant magnetization R 
by more than 90 electrical deg. and the brush voltage 
increases as the load increases. Making the same 
simplifying assumption as in the case of Fig. 7, it is 
at once seen that for zero current and coincidence 
between x, R and F the brush voltage should be zero 
since R then coincides with the brush axis. To keep 
R at its proper value the motor will, however, take a 
magnetizing or lagging current and bring about a 
corresponding adjustment of the vectors R, F, N 
and 7. The brush voltage varies with R and with the 
sine of (ec — c’). 

Generally speaking, the brush voltage e,; is propor- 
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tional to R X sine [ (c — ce’) + 6] where 6 is the angular 
displacement of the axis of F with respect to the brush 
axis. The angle (c — c’) varies with the load and with 
the power factor. 

Between the above limits lies a wide range of ratios 
of ampere-turns for 9 and 12, which enable the designer 
to cause the power factor to vary with the load in 
almost any desired manner and even to closely approach 
a nearly constant power factor for all loads. It is 
thought that a moderately leading power factor at 
noload and a slightly leading power factor at full 
load will usually be the most acceptable power factor 
performance, due regard being given to overload 
For the 
machine constants forming the basis of Fig. 23 a 
somewhat higher ratio of ‘‘neutralizing’”’ to “exciting” 
ampere-turns than that shown in Fig. 23 would yield 
such a power factor curve, together with excellent 
synchronizing and high overload capacity. 

This variation of the brush voltage, which is the 
unidirectional exciting voltage at synchronism and the 
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alternating synchronizing voltage at sub-synchronous 
speed of the machine shown in Fig. 21, particularly its 
rise with rising load, makes it possible to operate this 
motor efficiently and safely with high power factor 
at all loads and without it being necessary to resort 
to external automatic or hand-operated . regulating 
devices. The fact that the brush or exciting voltage 
can be made to rise with increasing load by suitably 
proportioning the windings 9 and 12 makes it possible 
to run the machine with unity or even leading power 
factor at full load, without the risk of being confronted 
with an unduly large leading current at noload. Unity 
or leading power factor at full load means high over- 
load capacity and good weight efficiency. This auto- 
matic regulating capacity is inherent in the machine 
of Fig. 21, its mechanical expression is the momentary 
acceleration or deceleration of the primary member, 
consequent on a change in load which brings about 
different periodical space relations between the brush 
axis, or the unidirectionally excited secondary member 
which carries the brushes, and some selected point on 
the primary member. When the stator is the primary, 
then it is the secondary which is subject to this momen- 
tary acceleration or deceleration. This phenomenon 
has been fully analyzed in connection with Figs. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 and 11, also in connection with Figs. 23, 24, 25 
and 26, it is there measured and expressed by the angle 
c. Briefly stated, it is the changing periodical space 
relation c, between the axis x of any coil on the primary 
and the axis f of the resultant unidirectional magnetiza- 
tion on the secondary member, brought about by 
changes in load or excitation, which determines and 
governs the inherent automatic regulating property 
of the new machine. The meaning of ‘changing 
periodical space relation” is this. For certain load 
and excitation conditions the axis of the pole S may, 
in its clockwise rotation, occupy with respect to the 
axis x of the coil 4, 5 the position shown in Fig. 8 at 
the time when the terminal voltage E’, passes through 
zero on its way from a negative to a positive maximum. 
This space relation is indicated by the angle c and 
occurs at time intervals of one period of the supply 
frequency. If the load is changed the angle ¢ is 
changed, the periodically recurring relative position 
of the axes f and x is changed and the periodical space 
relation of the two is said to have changed. This 
phenomenon is common to all synchronous motors but 
in this one it is made use of to automatically keep the 
power-factor variations within bounds or, in other 
words, to compound the motor. 

Having acquired an insight into the mode of opera- 
tion and the principles governing the design of the 
machine under reference, it will not be necessary to 
do more than indicate the changes which can be made 
to adapt the motor to varying conditions of service. 
Thus, where the starting requirements are particularly 
severe, or the machine ‘= lage, it will be of advantage to 
relieve the commutator as much as possible at starting 
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and to this end the arrangement shown in Fig. 39 can 
be used. Its distinguishing feature is the use of 
additional secondary windings 19 and 20 adapted to be 
closed over adjustable resistances 21 and 22. Any 
polyphase arrangement of secondary windings induct- 
ively responsive to the polyphase primary windings 
will answer the purpose and it is more economical 
as to stator space to displace the axes of these auxiliaries 
from the axes of the windings 9 and 12. The initial 
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starting effort can be secured by means of these auxili- 
ary windings with the circuits of 9 and 12 closed over 
resistances of such value as to keep the current through 
the commutator down to a harmless figure. It is also 
possible to leave the circuits of 9 and 12 open during the 
initial starting period, closing them or reducing the 
resistances in circuit with them only after the motor 
has reached a sufficient speed. 
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Another way of applying auxiliary, and preferably 
polyaxial, secondary windings is shown in Fig. 40 where 
a squirrel cage 29 is located on the stator and given that 
resistance which will give the desired starting torque 
with or without the help of 9 and 12. It will be under- 
stood that all such auxiliary windings remain entirely 
idle in synchronous operation and it is, therefore, clear 
that the space utilization on the secondary member is 
best when the arrangement shown in Fig. 21 is em- 
ployed, since in that case all of the motor windings are 
active at all starting and operating stages. 
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It is possible to combine the windings 9 and 12 into 
a single winding, producing a magnetization equal in 
magnitude and direction to the resultant of the mag- 
netizations produced by 9and by 12. Such an arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 41, where the winding 23 takes 
the place of the windings 9 and 12 of Fig. 21 and is 
displaced 6 degrees from the brush axis 6 and against 
the direction of rotation of the primary. 

While it may look like a simplification to combine the 
windings 9 and 12 into the single winding 23, yet it 
is not so in reality for it entails the use of at least one 
auxiliary winding which is idle during synchronous 
operation. Neither the shape nor the magnitude of the 
synchronizing torque is changed by the combination 
of 9 and 12, but the polyphase arrangement of second- 
ary windings, capable of producing an induction motor 
torque at starting, a synchronizing torque near syn- 
chronism and unidirectional exciting and armature 
reaction opposing magnetizations in synchronous opera- 
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resistance 26 should be a maximum at starting and the 
value of 15 set to cause 23 to contribute its fair share 
to the induction-motor starting torque. As the speed 
increases, 15 may be first diminished. and then increased, 
or it can be left at its original value and then increased. 
When 15 is increased 26 is decreased and 15 is later 
entirely disconnected, preferably before the maximum 
asynchronous speed is reached. This resistance 15 
can be used in this manner also in connection with 
Figs. 21 or 39. Whichever way the resistance 15 is 
connected, its function, insofar as the brushes and 
the commutator are concerned, remains the same— 
it protects them from an excessive current at starting. 

The induction-motor torque can be made more 
constant under all operating conditions at the expense 
of maximum induction motor torque, by permanently 
including in each of the secondary windings contributing 
to the production of the induction-motor torque an 
impedance equal to that of the commuted winding. 


Fig. 42—PrerrorMANCE DIAGRAM OF A SyNcHRONOUS INDUCTION Motor WITH SEPARATE AND Constant EXcITATION 


tion, is destroyed and the desirable conditions obtaining 
in Fig. 21 are not all re-established by the addition 
of one or more auxiliary windings such as 24 and 25. 
It should also be noted that the fewer auxiliary windings 
are added to 23 of Fig. 41 the less constant will the 
induction motor torque be at starting and at loads 
beyond the maximum load of the machine as a syn- 
chronous motor, for the reason that the element 23 of 
the polyphase arrangement of secondary windings is 
always in circuit with the commuted winding which 
has a considerable reactance. This condition can be 
bettered at starting by the use of the resistance 15, 
particularly, if this resistance is connected in parallel 
with the brushes, with the inclusion of the resistance 
26 between one point of connection and brush 8. 
This is equivalent to connecting 15 directly in parallel 
to the terminals of the winding 23, 7. e., without the 
interposition of the resistance 26. In such case the 


The addition of enough elements to the secondary 
member to constitute a complete polyphase winding 
independently of 23 also leads to better starting and 
operating conditions. These additional elements may 
constitute a squirrel cage of any desired resistance. 
The partial or total neutralization of the armature 
reaction in synchronous motors or generators is by no 
means novel. Many of the best known electrical 
engineers in the United States and in Europe have 
repeatedly suggested and carried out different ar- 
rangements with this end in view, but the solution of 
this problem suggested by the writer appears to be very 
simple and while it may be contended that, strictly 
speaking, it is not a good armature reaction neutral- 
izing device because it does not fully neutralize said 
reaction under all load conditions, yet it does so to a 
practically sufficient extent, and, in addition, permits of 
combinations with other elements which cooperate to 
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lend very desirable characteristics to a type of motor 
which is fast coming to the fore. 

Other developments relating to synchronous-induc- 
tion motors form the subject matter of a communica- 
tion now in preparation and which will be published 
shortly. 

Appendix 

It is thought that a brief outline of a quick graphical 
method for approximately predetermining the operating 
characteristics of the new motor and a comparison of its 
performance with that of a synchronous induction 
motor of ordinary design will be of interest. 

In order to simplify the problem, a number of partly 
far reaching assumptions must be made. Thus the 
influence of the ohmic resistance and of the reactance 
of the primary winding on the space position of R with 
respect to F and of the saturation of the magnetic 
circuit on the magnitude of F will be disregarded. This 
means that in Fig. 23, for instance, the angle c’ becomes 
zero and the space displacement (c¢ — c’) of the unidirec- 
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a back e. m. f. equal and opposed to the terminal volt- 
age. Thephaseof R must lag 90 deg. behind that of F;. 
If the excitation is constant and produces the unidirec- 
tional magnetization F then, in this extreme case, R 
must coincide with F. This position of the vector R is 
designated as R,. At such time the motor will take a 
current 7, leading FH, by 90 deg. and producing ampere- 
turns equal to the difference between the ampere-turns 
responsible for F and for R. There will be no torque 
because the primary current is at right angles to the 
terminal and therefore to the back e. m. f. and has no 
component in phase opposition to the latter. The 
vectors O F, O R and O7 may respresent magnetic flux, 
ampere-turns or current. Itis merely a matter of scale. 

To produce torque R must be displaced from F. 
For a displacement of 30 deg. the position of this re- 
sultant motor flux is designated by R;. Since R is 
constant the locus for the end of the vector O R is the 
circle R about O. The corresponding primary current 
730 is found as one side of a parallelogram of which F is 
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tional magnetization F’, produced by the secondary with 
respect to the resultant motor magnetization R, is equal 
totheanglec. This further means that the phase of the 
back e. m. f. Z, is exactly opposed to that of the termi- 
nal e.m.f. E,. A diagram built on such assumptions 
will give too large a maximum primary current, too 
large a maximum torque and too low values for the 
power factor. Disregarding the effects of saturation 
means that at the higher values of exciting voltage the 
values of primary current, torque and power factor will 
be too high. As a first approximation and for purposes 
of preliminary comparisons, diagrams based on these 
assumptions are, however, good enough. For more 
accurate results the same approximate corrections must 
be introduced as is usual in other similar diagrams. 

Fig. 42 shows the diagram for a separately excited 
synchronous induction motor. For no torque the mag- 
nitude of the resultant R is determined by the fact that 
it must, at synchronism, generate in the primary winding 


the other side and R the resultant. A similar construc- 
tion yields the current 7;o, or any other value of the total 
primary current. It is seen that the locus of 7 is a circle 
about N, where O N = O F, and with a raduis equal to 
(OF — OR). ead] 

Since H#; is constant and always leads R by 90 deg., 
its locus is also a circle about O. Fora 30 deg. displace- 
ment of R the terminal voltage is at H;.3) and the torque 
producing component 2’3, of 73, is found as the projection 
of 739 0n H;.39. The same is true of 75. or any other value 
of the primary current. The vector O 7’ is proportional 
to the torque and the locus for 7’ is a circle about M 
with a diameter equal to F. 

Maximum primary current and torque occur for 
c = 90 deg. and the power factor at the motor termi- 
nals for any value of ¢ is the cosine of the angle ¢ be- 
tween the corresponding 7 and F; vectors. 

In Fig. 43 will be found the corresponding dia- 
gram for the new motor shown in Fig. 21. In this 
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machine the ratio of ampere-turns in the windings 9 
and 12 is as 1:2.75, which makes 6 = 20 deg. and the 
resistance and number of turns of the two windings are 
so chosen that the maximum unidirectional excitation 
F which they produce is equal to the constant excita- 
tion F of Fig. 42. The normal or full-load torque of the 
machine occurs for c = 37 deg. It is just about the 
same as or even somewhat in excess of the full-load 
torque of the corresponding slip-ring induction motor. 
At this load that component of F' which is coaxial with 
the brush axis is in excess of the armature reaction 
component 7. This means that the winding 12 of 
Fig. 21 then produces more ampere-turns than those 
produced by the primary or armature reaction at that 
load or torque. The construction is, in principle, the 
same as that used in connection with Fig. 42. The loci 
for R and EF, are circles about O, as before, but the loci 
for 2 and 7’ are curves. For 6 = 20 deg. the 7 curve is 
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almost a straight line, its curvature increases as 6 
increases. The shape of 2’ does not vary so much with 
varying 6 but approaches a circle as 6 diminishes. The 
main difference between Figs. 42 and 48 lies in the fact 
that the magnitude of F' changes as the angle between 
R and the brush axis changes, reaching a maximum 
when RF is perpendicular to said brush axis. The ex- 
citing voltage e, changes with this angle and is propor- 
tional to R x sine [6 + (c — c’)] or, in this special case, 
to R X sine (6 + c). 
age or of the corresponding unidirectional exciting am- 
pere-turns or of the corresponding unidirectional ex- 
citing flux is given in Fig. 43 for each position of R with 
respect to the axis of F. Thus Fs) corresponds to the 
value of e, when the resultant is in the position R.» and 
soforth. The line current is found asoneside of a paral- 
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The value of this exciting volt- 
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lelogram of which R is the resultant and the correspond- 
ing F is the other side. 

The maximum torque is exerted for c equal to about 
84 deg. As 6 increases c decreases to some extent. 

It is to be noted in Fig. 48 that e, and therefore F 
first Increases and then diminishes. This variation is, 
of course, of paramount interest in connection with the 
compounding characteristic or torque-power factor curve 
of the motor. In Fig. 44 are plotted a number of curves 
showing just how e, does vary with varying torque for 
different values of 6 and a different number of turns or a 
different resistance of the windings 9 and 12 of Fig. 21. 

Fig. 45 shows the synchronous performance curves 
of the new synchronous induction motor of Figs. 21, 
39, 40 or 41 and the corresponding curves of a separately 
excited synchronous induction motor with same maxi- 
mum synchronous torque but constant excitation. The 
curves 7; and cos ¢; show the line current and power 
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factor of the new motor plotted against torque. The 
corresponding curves for the machine with constant 
excitation are 7, and cos g». Theyspeak for themselves. 
Whereas the line current in the new machine is accept- 
able at every load that for the other machine is very 
much higher at all loads except those very near the 
maximum. 

If an attempt is made to reduce the constant excita- 
tion, the overload capacity is correspondingly reduced. 
The line current curve 7; shows the performance with 
70 per cent of the excitation corresponding to the line 
current curve iz. The power factor curve for the lower 
constant excitation has not been plotted. 

In Fig. 45 the synchronous overload capacity is 
52 percent. This is very ample in view of the fact that 
the non-synchronous overload capacity of the machine 
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is quite equal to that of a corresponding slip-ring motor 
and if the torque demanded exceeds the maximum 
synchronous capacity, the motor will slip into asyn- 
chronism without creating any disturbance whatsoever 
and go back to synchronism as soon as the overload has 
been removed. 


Discussion 


S. R. Bergman: [I think this new motor is a courageous 
attempt to deal with a difficult and complex problem, namely, 
the probJem of power-factor correction. 

This motor is of the synchronous type and therefore has a 
constant speed over the running range. Thisfeature, however, 
is of no advantage since experience has shown that the small 
amount of slip in the standard induction motor gives an excellent 
speed characteristic. 

In judging a new type of motor the main question is, of course, 
one of economy. The motor which shows the lowest yearly 
operating cost to the user is the best motor. In dealing with the 
yearly operating cost of any electrical apparatus there are certain 
items which require consideration: 1st: Cost of power; 2nd: 
Interest and depreciation; 3rd: Maintenance; and 4th: Losses 
caused by interruption of service due to needed repairs. 

When considering the cost of power of a motor we meet at 
once with difficulty due to the fact that the rates are not uniform 
for the whole country. Not only do different systems charge 
different amounts per kilowatt, but the charge due to low power 
factor is one that is causing a great deal of uncertainty, since 
no definite policy has yet been adovted. _ At present a number of 
systems have established penalizing clauses which, however, are 
often not enforced. Until some definite rules are established it 
becomes rather difficult to determine the advantage of this 
new motor, which possesses inherent power-factor compensation. 


While this motor can be adjusted for unity power factor, or 
even for a leading current, it strikes me that the construction of 
the motor is such that it has inherently a lower efficiency than the 
standard induction motor. Ido not hesitate to state that in my 
opinion, if this motor is adjusted for unity power factor the 
yearly cost of operation wil! be higher than that of a standard 
induction motor. This unfavorable condition is mainly due to 
the additional tosses caused by brush losses, excitation losses, 
ete. 

When this motor is adjusted for leading power factor, it 
probably has a better chance of utility since mixed with ordinary 
induction motors it will correct the power factor. On the other 
hand, there are other ways of correcting the power factor which 
are being successfully utilized. I mean the use of standard 
synchronous motors, rotary condensers and static condensers. 
Synchronous motors of the standard type and rotary condensers 
are quite advantageous in large units and the static condensers 
in smaller units. By a proper application of such apparatus, 
excellent results have been obtained. The natural evolution 
taking place in the electrical industry will of course, determine 
which of these methods is the most economical to employ to 
correct the power factor. 


The third item referred to above was the cost of maintenance. 
This new machine possesses a commutator as well as slip rings 
and therefore, requires two sets of brushes. I also notice that 
it requires a starting resistance. As I understand it from the 
description, the armature carries two windings and the field 
also contains two windings. It seems to me the conclusion is 
obvious that this motor has a cost of maintenance far in excess 
of that of the standard induction motor. 


Then we have the question of interruption of service caused 
by possible repairs. It seems that this new motor with its 
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complicated structure would not be as reliable as the simple 
induction motor and therefore, would cause more lost time due 
to repairs which is a very serious matter to the user. 

The motor industry as we know, is developing very rapidly 
as new water-power projects and interconnected systems are 
being developed in the country. The motor business and the 
electrical business as a whole doubles every fourth or fifth year. 
If the electrical industry is going to continue to be successful 
it is absolutely necessary that it develop along sound lines, that 
is, along lines which are simple so as to secure continuity of 
service. When judging any new piece of apparatus this point 
of view is of fundamental importance and with respect to this 
new motor its complicated structure is therefore a matter to be 
given serious consideration. 

W. F. Dawson: I am not going to speak much about the 


Reactive Kv-a.= 0.6 


Full load Excitation= 


Impedance = 1.00 


Energy Kv-a.=0.8 


Saturation =1.00 


Fie. 1—ExcitatTion Diagram. 1.00 Kv. 0.8 P. F.—0.8 Kw. 


motor; I think Mr. Fynn can amply defend it, but I will say a 
word about the effect of power-factor correction on the main 
generating outfit. I speak with particular feeling for the turbine 
alternator. 

I will use the simple diagram representing the excitation of 
turbine alternators. Our conventional design will eall for 
saturation 1.00 and impedance approximately equal, 1.00; 
80 per cent power factor, which means 60 per cent reactive 
component. That gives a full-load excitation of 1.79. If the 
generator were operating without any reactive component and 
the same kw. the excitation would be 1.28; or if at unity power 
factor and the full kv-a. rating of the unit, the excitation would 
be 1.41. 

The power companies pay for all that reactive component. 


Full load Excitation = 
Energy Kw.=1.00 


Energy Kw. =0.8 


1,00 


Fie. 2—Excirarion Diacram. 0.8 Kw. anp 1.00 Kw. 1.00. P.F. 


It is the field excitation of turbine alternators, in most cases, 
that determines their maximum capacity. If this particular 
example were operated at unity power factor, it would have 25 
per cent more kilowatt capacity and would save the difference 
between 1.79 and 1.41 in field excitation. In other words, if the 
output were limited by field capacity, the unit would have the 
margin represented by that difference. 

I don’t say that the remedy is better than the disease; we will 
let Mr. Fynn say that. What is wanted, however, is better 
power factor every day, in every way, all the time. Further- 
more, look at the investment in your lines. Even though the 
turbine alternators do manufacture a 60 per cent reactive com- 
ponent in addition to the 80 per cent energy component, the 
lines do not have to carry the arithmeticalsum but they do have 
to carry the vectorial addition. 
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Condensers, static or synchronous, might be placed in the 
power houses with the generators and thus help out the generator 
fields, but that would not relieve the lines of the extra load due to 
the reactive component. The proper place for condensers is 
at the point of final distribution where the power is used. 


F. J. Rudd: I am particularly interested in so-called small 
motors, say 50h.p. and below. To-day where individual 
drive is becoming more and more common, the standard me- 
chanical construction is not always applicable. Specialization 
is required in many cases and it appears from the construction 
of this particular motor that many difficulties would be en- 
countered when trying to fit it to various applications. 


From the standpoint of certain atmospheric conditions, in 
many eases standard open squirrel-cage motors are satisfactory; 
whereas, a motor with commutator and collector rings would have 
to be totally enclosed. This in itself would materially increase 
the frame size and hence the cost for a given rating. 


Another point is that where the primary voltage is higher 
than the normal of 550, say, for example, 2200, the problem of 
insulating the revolving primary winding would be much more 
difficult and expensive than would be required for a stationary 
winding, such as is employed on the usual squirrel-cage type of 
machine. 


V. A. Fynn: The discussion brought out a point on which I 
have perhaps not laid sufficient stressinmy paper. Iwas partie- 
ularly interested in showing you just what theory is involved 
in the solution of the various problems connected with this type 
of motor. I think I did mention in the paper and also in my 
presentation that this machine could readily be inverted. This 
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is, of course, quite simple, and when you do so, you get away 
from all insulating difficulties because the primary is then lo- 
eated on the stator. With the primary on the stator, revolving 
brushes must be used so long as the machine is self-excited. 
This revolving-brush problem has been attacked and it appears 
that it is capable of quite a simple solution. 

But even when that is done, all of Mr. Bergman’s objections 
are not met. I am not preserting this as a universal solution 
for the difficulties about which we all know, and which were so 
ably emphasized by Mr. Dawson. This is only one step to- 
wards a complete solution. This machine cannot compare 
with. the squirrel-eage motor. The squirrel cage is supreme in 
its field, but it has a poor power factor, and the only remedy that 
I know of, in so far as the squirrel-cage motor is concerned, is the 
use of static condensers. Static condensers, theoretically, are 
simple enough, but they are still very expensive and have their 
drawbacks. If you connect static transformers to your motors, 
you soon run into difficulties such as have been met in Europe. 
Condensers are responsive to all frequencies and for that reason 
often exaggerate high-frequency disturbances. 

The principles which I have outlined in my paper are also 
applicable to large separately excited machines; not only to 
machines of 50, 60 or 100 horse power. but to any size of machine. 
Just how this is done I shall have the pleasure of telling you in 
another paper, but in principle the solution is much the same. 

While I do not claim this new motor to be a perfect machine, 
yet it is better than any other now available and when built with 
the primary on the stator and with the revolving secondary 
carrying the unidirectional excitation, it provides a reasonable 
solution in many eases. 


The 65,000-Kv-a. Generator of the Niagara Falls 
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Both of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject:—The initial hydroelectric develop- 
ment of the Niagara Falls Power Company is referred to and com- 
parisons are made with the latest development, which involves three 
units, each with a 65,000-kv-a. generator. The amount of material 
in a generator as affected by speed, periodicity and efficiency aimed 
The electrical characteristics of the first of the 
The mechanical construction 


at, ts discussed. 
65,000-kv-a. generators are outlined. 


T the close of the 19th century a notable event 
occurred at Niagara Falls,—the development of a 
plant for the utilization electrically of Niagara 

power. Then, as now, Niagara Falls was recognized 
as the finest water power in the world, a cataract of 
great height, fed from the Great Lakes, constituting 
a water storage without a rival. It was in keeping 
with the situation that the first plant was developed 
with mammoth units, much larger than had been 
dreamed of up to that time. They were 5000 horse 
power each, or, translated into electrical terms, 3750 
kw., eleven of these units under one roof. 

Almost exactly twenty-five years later a generator 
with nominal rating of 65,000 kv-a. or one capable of 
50 per cent greater output than the entire row of units 
in the original power house, was put into service. This 
latest generator is the product of the experience gained 
during the intervening years. It is three-phase, 
instead of two-phase; it is 12,000 volts, instead of 2200; 
it is 80 per cent power factor, instead of unity-power 
factor; it has high internal reactance, instead of low; 
it has losses at full-rated load equal to approximately 
2 per cent of its output, whereas the original had from 
7 per cent to 8 per cent; it is of the “conventional,” 
internal-revolving field type, whereas the original had 
its field revolving outside of the armature; it supports 
on its stator, by means of thrust bearing mounted at 
the top, the entire weight of its own rotor and the 
runner of the turbine, whereas the original had its 
revolving part supported from an oil-pressure step 
bearing located underneath; it is located so close to the 
turbine that it has no lower guide bearing of its own, 
whereas the original was some 150 ft. above the turbine 
with several guide bearings intervening; it is equipped 
with brakes to bring it to rest quickly, whereas the 
original had no means provided for bringing it to rest, 
except the shutting off of the water to the turbine; it 
contains approximately twenty-three pounds of ma- 
terial per kv-a. output, whereas the original contained 
nearly fifty pounds. 


Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Birmingham, Ala., April 7-11, 1924. 


is described in considerable detail with the aid of cross-sectional 
views of certain parts and of the generator as a whole. 

A special feature of this unit is a direct-connected 650-kv-a., 
25-cycle generator for furnishing excitation through a motor-genera- 
tor set and for driving auxiliaries, such as pumps. Some weight 
data are added, showing this generator to contain over one and one- 
half million pounds of material—undoubtedly the heaviest electrical 
machine ever built. 


Although the quantity of material in this large 
generator is less than half that of the original per 
ky-a., it is very large as compared with a modern 60- 
cycle generator of large capacity at the higher speeds 
that are now common in hydraulic developments. 
There are three reasons for this generator having such 
great weight as one and one-half million pounds of 
material; first, the fact that it is low speed; second, it 
is low periodicity; third, it was designed for the 
highest economic efficiency. 

Regarding the effect of rotative speed on weight, it 
may be said, that for the same electrical characteristics 
the lower the peripheral speed, the greater the weight 
of magnetic material and copper, and that the lower 
rotative speed always requires a lower peripheral speed 
to obtain the proper adjustment between the material 
that must be used for mechanical structure and that 
which must be used for the electrical parts. In the 
case of this generator, the peripheral speed is only 8200 
ft. per minute, whereas many 50 and 60-cycle hy- 
draulic generators that have been built at speeds from 
200 to 600 rev. per min. have peripheral speeds of 
12,000 ft. per min., or higher,—some of them as high 
as 15,000 ft. per min. 

With regard to the effect of periodicity on quantity 
of material; assuming same output, same character- 
istics, same rotative speed and same peripheral velo- 
city, the total magnetic flux in the air-gap must be the 
same at all periodicities, but the lower periodicity 
machine has fewer poles and the flux linked through 
armature from pole to pole is in inverse ratio to the 
periodicity, a 25-cycle machine having 2.4 times that 
of a 60-cycle; hence, a cross section of armature core 
that many times greater must be provided. For- 
merly, the lower periodicity permitted of higher mag- 
netic densities in teeth and core of armature, but silicon 
steels have been developed with such high qualities 
in the matter of hysteresis losses that the lower periodic- 
ity no longer has any advantage in this respect. 
All periodicities up to 60 cycles are worked at as high 
saturation as permeability allows. Again, the smaller 
number of poles in the 25-cycle machine requires a 
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much greater radial depth of pole for heat dissipation 
reasons, and greatly increased cross section of the 
copper on the pole. For these reasons, the total 
quantity of magnetic material in the poles and the 
total amount of copper in the field-winding are greater 
than in the corresponding 60-cycle generator. 


With reference to increase in material that was intro- 
duced in order to obtain the highest economic efficiency, 
it may be said, that as far as temperatures were con- 
cerned, the amount of copper in both armature and 
field could have been reduced at least 20 per cent, and 
the amount of magnetic material as much as 10 per 
cent. In order to obtain extremely high efficiency, 
it was necessary to reduce several or all of the various 
kinds of losses, windage, hysteresis and eddy current, 
I? R and load losses. The most important factor in 
the windage losses is peripheral speed; hence, it is 
generally best to select smaller diameter, although it 
results in increased magnetic material and copper. 
Lower hysteresis and eddy losses may be obtained 
by working at lower densities; consequently, greater 
amount of material must be used in the magnetic parts. 
Lower J? R losses can be obtained by increasing the 
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quantity of copper. Load losses can be kept lower by 
conservative design in the matter of armature reac- 
tion, but the size of the machine is increased by reason 
of the lower armature reaction. 

The electrical characteristics of this generator are in 
accord with what is regarded as best for power-pro- 
ducing purposes in large systems. The ampere turns 


at no load, 12,000 volts, are almost identically the same. 


as required for rated current on short-circuit. 
The calculated armature reactance is 26 per cent. 
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Unusual features in the electrical design are the 
low point on saturation curve at rated voltage, 
made necessary by the requirement of operating 
continuously at 13,200 volts, 68,250 kv-a., 80 per cent 
power factor, and the very low-current densities at 
which copper is working, approximately 1300 am- 
peres per square inch in armature and 1100 in field, in 
order to obtain the very high efficiency. 

Fig. 1 contains Curves of no load, 100 per cent and 
80 per cent power factor full-load saturation. 
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A—A, 100 per cent Power Factor 12,000 Volts 65,000 ky-a. 
B—B,; 80 “ ‘i # 12,000 “65,000 ky-a, 
Cc—C; 80 “ 13,200 * 68,250 kv-a. 


Fig. 2 shows Curves of Field Characteristics for three 
conditions, viz., 100 per cent power factor, 65,000 kv-a., 
12,000 volts; 80 per cent power factor, 65,000 
ky-a., 12,000 volts and 80 per cent power factor, 68,250 
kv-a., 13,200 volts. 

The fact that this generator is, for the time being, the 
largest ever built, would in itself be sufficient justifica- 
tion for describing it, but in addition, it contains a few 
features that are entirely new, as far as the writers of 
this paper know. Many large vertical hydraulic units 
have already been built, due to the ever increasing de- 
mand for power and to the greater simplicity and econ- 
omy in power houses and auxiliary apparatus thus 
obtained. The principal parts of such large generators 
may be stated as stator frame; stator core; stator 
winding; shaft; rotor spider; poles; field coils; upper 
bearings’ spider; bearings; oiling system; collector 
rings. There are numerous detail parts in connection 
with every one of these major parts that are of extreme 
importance and worthy of description. Before taking 
up the major parts in order, we call attention to Fig. 3, 
which shows the general arrangement of the generator, 
the stator supported by a continuous base ring, thrust 
bearing carrying the total weight of the generator and 
water-wheel rotating elements, including water thrust, 
mounted on the upper bearing bracket. This bracket 
also carries the generator guide bearing. The water- 
wheel guide bearing is located directly above the turbine 
runner. The proximity of generator rotor to turbine 
runner eliminates a third, or middle guide bearing, 
which is often placed immediately underneath the 
generator. 

The novel features in this generator are shown in 
Fig. 3, in the placing of an excitation generator with 
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rating 650-ky-a., the stationary part suspended from 
the upper bearings’ bracket and the revolving part 
mounted on the arms of the revolving spider of main 
generator. The collector slip rings for supplying excit- 
ing current to this small generator, as also those for 
main generator, are shown mounted immediately above 
the thrust bearing. At the extreme top is mounted 
a speed limiting device. These parts are protected by 
a housing of pleasing design. This new generator has 
the same lines as the 32,500 kv-a. generators, installed 
in the same station about three years ago and designed 
in accordance with the ideas of the engineers of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. Fig. 4 shows the close 


agreement in outlines of the two generators, the 
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frame is rigidly doweled and bolted to the base ring. 
The final adjustments for alinment are made by means 
of adjusting screws in the base ring. At the top of the 
stator frame is a projecting flange for the attachment of 
ventilation housing that surrounds the machine, for 
the purpose of carrying away the warm air. 


STATOR CORE 


The laminations of core are assembled on keys 
attached to stator frame ribs by screws. The core is 
built up in numerous sections separated from one 
another by “I’’ beam-space blocks, so as to provide 
ventilating ducts. The core, by reason of its immense 
size, is clamped together by extra heavy cast-steel 
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Fig. 3—Cross SECTION OF ASSEMBLED GENERATOR 


one exactly double the other in capacity, and gives at 
the same time a clear idea of the relative space above 
floor, required by the respective machines. 


STATOR 


The cast iron stator frame is made in four sections, 
for purposes of casting, machining, handling in the 
factory, transporting and erecting at power house. 
Each section measured 22 ft. across the are and 10 ft. 
in height. The sections are keyed, doweled arid put 
together with sufficient bolts to withstand maximum 
short-circuit strains. Similarly, the complete stator 


clamping flanges at top and bottom with large bolts 
running the entire length of the core and located be- 
tween core and stator frame. By clamping the core 
with through bolts in this manner, the stator frame is 
relieved from strains which might exist if the clamping 
flanges were attached by bolts screwed into the stator 
frame, as is customary in smaller machines. Shims are 
provided underneath clamping flanges, in order that 
any looseness of core may be taken up, in case such 
looseness should ever develop. The core was as- 
sembled at the power house as a complete circle so that 
the laminations are staggered everywhere and there are 
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no joints in the core, which are sometimes responsible 
for noise, due to vibrations of the edges of the lamina- 
tions immediately at the joint. 

A special device for assembling and pressing the 
core was made for this particular installation and is 
shown in Fig. 5. 

The laminations are of the best grade of silicon 
steel, of same thickness and with every sheet enamelled 
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The weight of one insulated coil is 186]1b. The 
weight of the completely insulated and connected 
winding is approximately 70,000 lb. The windings at 
heads of machine are laced back to insulated supporting 
bands with blocking between the coils, while the end 
connections are arranged in a neat and systematic 
manner and similarly blocked. See Fig. 6. 

The insulation on turns, as also the external insula- 
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Fig. 4—SUPERIMPOSED OUTLINES OF 32,500 Kv-a. anp 65,000 Kv-a. Generators or Niacara Farts Power Co. 


on both sides, in same manner and with same care as 
for cores of the largest and most important 60-cycle 
generators. 


STATOR WINDING 


The armature winding consists of 360 coils, three 
turns each of rectangular wire, 36 strands in multiple, 
spanning 70 per cent of the pole are. The number of 
coils per pole is fractional, 12 */;, to eliminate higher 
harmonics. The coils are connected up in four circuits 
per phase. All connections from coil to coil in the 
various phase belts, as well as the pole connections and 
the phase leads at beginning and endings, are made at 
the top of the machine. Both ends of all phase 
windings are carried to the busses outside frame for 
connecting in the differential relay protection 


apparatus. 


Fie. 5—Sraror Core AssEMBLING AND Pressinc DEVICE 
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tion, consists of mica, put on in the form of tape with a 
specially developed varnish as sticker. The coils were 
subjected to vacuum treatment and moulded to size 
at different stages of the process. A cross section 
through the slot, Fig. 7, gives a clear idea of the com- 
position of the conductor and the relative thickness 
of the insulation. 

The insulation of such large coils has been developed 
with certain desirable characteristics in view, such as 
the elimination of all pockets for air, or other gases, to 
avoid internal corona and the introduction of sufficient 
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flexibility to permit bending or yielding when coils 
are being assembled in deep radial slots or being 
removed in case repairs are ever made. 

A certain amount of heat should be applied before 
coils are assembled, as also when taking coils out of 
slots. For the winding of armature of the Niagara 
generator in the power house a special heating oven 
was made—Fig. 8. 


Rotor SPIDER 
As a rule, less time is required to design the revolving 
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field of a high-speed large-capacity generator than a 
low speed generator, for the reason that a laminated 
or plate center with dovetailed and keyed-on poles is 
invariably found to be the proper construction for the 
small-diameter, high-speed rotor. However, for a 107 
rev. per min. generator of large capacity, several 
alternatives present themselves, requiring much study 
to decide which is best. Rotor spider may have 
laminated or plate rim, or it may be made of steel 
castings throughout or of steel and iron, and in various 
Poles may be dovetailed or bolted, etc. 


ways. 


= 


Fig. 7—Cross Section 
oF Stator Coins IN 
SLorT 


The rotor spider of the 65,000-kv-a. generator is 
cast steel throughout, made up of five sections or wheels, 
every wheel containing two identical castings, half 
wheels—Fig. 9—fastened together at each joint of the 
rim by two nickel steel shrink keys extending across 
the full breadth ofrim. The half hubs are rabbeted and 
fastened together by numerous large nickel-steel shrink 
bolts. Two shaft keys, diametrically opposite and 
extending entire length of hub, prevent rotor turning 
on shaft against torque. Rotor hub at lower end rests 
upon a shoulder or projection of the shaft and at upper 
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end is held in place and kept from lifting, when brakes 
are applied to rim underneath, by means of a circular 
split ring key set into shaft and bolted to hub. This 
multiple-wheel type of rotor spider, with circum- 
ferential spaces at the rim between adjacent wheels, 
insures a supply of air for removing heat from field 
coils. The arms of the top and bottom wheels are 
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Fig. 9—Rotror UNpER CONSTRUCTION 


partly covered with steel plates to reduce windage 
losses and increases the flow of air through the rim. 

To make sure that all castings had the proper 
physical properties, four test coupons were cast on the 
rim of every half wheel. Test pieces were cut from 
these coupons, turned to standard size and pulled in 
the mechanical laboratory. The results of the tests 
on the forty samples from the ten castings that were 
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used in the rotor of the first generator, were within the 
limit of the contract specifications. 


POLES AND FIELD COILS 


The pole laminations are 1% in. thick sheet steel, 
clamped between heavy cast-steel end plates and 
securely held by large through bolts, instead of the usual 
rivets. Two nickel-steel keys, running the entire length 
of pole, including end plates, are set into pole body and 
tapped to receive the bolts attaching pole to rim. 

A novel feature of this design is the method of 
fastening pole pieces to rotor spider. Instead of the 
usual dovetail, keyed type of pole, twenty nickel-steel 
tap bolts per pole are provided, ten the length of the 
pole, two in parallel, or four bolts per section of rotor 
rim, making a total of five hundred and sixty holes 
drilled radially through the rotor rim. It was thought 
that rotor rim casting could better be ‘‘explored”’ 
for shrink holes and checks, by drilling these radial 
holes as against the dovetail slot, which does not cut 
the rim radially. Incidentally, not one shrink hole 
or check was discovered when drilling the five hundred 
and sixty holes in all ten sections. 


FIELD COILS 


Field coils are wound with copper strap 0.48 in. by 
2.625 in. in cross section, which is probably the heaviest 
strap that has ever been used in field coils. It re- 
quired from ten to twelve reels of copper for each coil, 
hence, about eleven brazings on an average per coil. 
The ordinary machines for winding copper strap on 
edge could not be used. Fortunately, a much heavier 
machine, used for forming field coils of the largest 
steam turbine generators, was available, although cer- 
tain modifications were necessary. After forming coil, 
a special heating and clamping device was used to 
mould into shape for assembly on poles. The weight 
of copper in each coil is 2800 Ib. 

Rotor coil supporting brackets, insulated from coils 
are provided between each pair of poles, to prevent 
bulging of coils due to side thrust. On account of 
the size and weight of each pole, a special lifting device 
was made for lifting the pole into a vertical position 
when assembling. See Fig. 9. The revolving field, 
is guaranteed to withstand a runaway overspeed or 
speed test of 214 rev. per min., or twice normal, and 
such a test was made in the factory on each section of 
rotor spider and witnessed by customers’ representa- 
tives. Special poles, each representing the weight of 
that part of pole over rotor spider section, were made 
up of laminations and end plates and attached to each 
section ofrotorspider. Laminations, end platesand pole 
piece bolts, used in making test, were afterwards used 
in the assembly of the complete pole. All five sections 
of rotor spider passed double speed test successfully. 


UPPER BEARING BRACKET 


The upper bearing bracket, on which rests the thrust 
bearing carrying an estimated load of 1,200,000 lb. 
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is of the central-hub and separate-arm type. The 
central hub is a cylindrical steel casting, to which ten 
radial arms of cast steel are rabbeted, doweled and 
bolted, the whole when bolted together having a 
beveled turn lip at the ends of arm, fitting accurately 
into the stator frame for perfect mechanical alinment 
of bracket with stator frame, and securely fastened to 
the frame by large steel bolts. Bracket and bolts are 
insulated from stator frame to prevent “‘pitting’’ of the 


Fig. 10—Bast Ringe (OvuTER) AND BRAKE SUPPORT (INNER) 


guide bearing, due to stray currents. The calculated 
deflection of 0.055 in. checks very closely with actual 
deflection of 0.063 in., obtained after generator was 
installed.. Covers are provided between arms and 
are partially perforated, to allow cooling air to be taken 
in at top of generator. Two hand holes are provided 
in outer portion of each cover for the inspection of 
stator winding and connections at any point. A plat- 
form, supported from bearing bracket for inspection of 
thrust bearing, is provided, and a stairway leads to this 
platform from upper floor of power station. 


GUIDE AND THRUST BEARING 


The upper guide bearing is centrally supported, in- 
stead of having straight seat fit, as is usual in this type 
of generator. 

Thrust bearing is of the usual Kingsbury type, with 
water-cooling coils, provided for cooling the oil in the 
bearing housing. This bearing is designed to carry 
a maximum load of 1,250,000 Ib. 


BASE RING AND BRAKE SUPPORT 


Another unusual feature of design is the segregation 
of the base ring, supporting the stator from the brake- 
supporting ring. See Fig: 10. Both rings are cast 
in four sections each, bolted together and separately 
grouted directly into the foundation. The brake sup- 
porting ring designed to take total weight of revolving 
elements, when jacks are applied under rotor rim to 
relieve weight on thrust bearing, besides supporting 
the brakes when used for shutting down. The base 
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ring is provided with convenient man-holes for inspection 
of stator winding at bottom of generator. 


COLLECTOR RINGS AND CONNECTIONS 


At the upper end of the shaft a heavy cast-iron 
supporting shell is bolted for the two pairs of collector 
rings, those of main generator and those of excitation 
generator. The electrical connections between rings 
and fields are made by means of rectangular copper 
strips running down from rings through a hole in 
shaft to a point above hub of rotor, where they are 
joined to cables running along arms of rotor spider to 
field terminals. All collector connections can be made 
or broken inside the supporting shell. The collector 


rings thus mounted with supporting shell, can be 
easily removed and replaced. The shell also supports 
the speed-limiting device, at the top of which a tacho- 


Fic. 11—Dracrammatic PLAN or PrIPINa 


meter may be placed for taking readings of speed, if 
required. 


OILING SYSTEM 


Fig. 11 shows diagrammatic arrangement of the com- 
plete piping for each generator. A feature of design 
in this arrangement is that generator may be supplied 
directly from station system, or by separate motor- 
driven oil pump, acting independent of the station 
system. Another feature is the use of the same piping 
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for two purposes, the application of the brakes to rotor 
rim to shut down (when compressed air from station 
system at a pressure of 150 to 200 lb. is used) and the 
lifting of rotor to take weight entirely off thrust bearing 
(when oil at a pressure of 1400 Ib. per sq. in. is used). 
For jacking up, oil at pressure of 1400 lb. per sq. in. is 
supplied by a Watson-Stillman hand pump. This 
operation requires only a short time, and is very effect- 
ive as against the more laborious method of backing off 
the bolts on the thrust bearing to relieve the load on 
bearing, when inspecting or disassembling unit. 


EXCITATION GENERATORS 


A-c. generators, both steam and hydraulic driven, have 
of late been frequently provided with direct-connected 
exciters. In the case of the vertical units, the exciter 
is regularly mounted immediately above the thrust 
bearing at the top of the unit. In several of the largest 
and best known hydraulic plants excitation has been 
provided by individual motor-driven exciters, the 
motors being driven from a house generator or from 
the station system. As far as the writers know, this 
system of motor-driven exciters was first introduced 
many years ago into the plant of the Ontario Water 
& Power Co., Canadian Niagara Falls, at the suggestion 
of Mr. J. A. Johnson, who is now the electrical engi- 
neer of the Niagara Falls Power Co. Hence, it should 
not be considered strange that a new idea has been 
incorporated in this new 65,000 kv-a. generator by Mr. 
Johnson. <A direct-connected alternator is used both 
for the purpose of driving the motor-generator set that 
supplies excitation, and also for supplying power to 
motor-driven auxiliaries. 

Outside of the usual mounting of this generator, the 
stator being supported or “hung’’ from the bearing 
bracket arms and the rotor bolted directly to the rotor 
arms, no unusual problems of design are involved. 


WORKMANSHIP AND INSTALLATION 


As a general rule, smaller generators of this type are 
completely assembled in the factory before shipment, 
to see that all parts fit together properly, and running 
tests are made to determine if generator comes within 
guarantees. Outside of assembling the rotor spider 
sections, without shaft, and the fitting of one or two 
pole pieces to determine if pole piece bolt-holes lined 
up with holes in rotor spider and the assembly of stair- 
way and gallery to bearing bracket, no attempt was 
made to assemble this generator. Notwithstanding 
the fact that bearing bracket must fit stator frame 
accurately, that all bolt holes must line up with cor- 
responding holes in connecting parts, that rotor spider 
keyways must line up accurately with shaft keyways, 
and all without being fitted together, when generator 
was finally assembled in power house for the first time, 
so accurately was all machine work done that, to use 
the words of the erecting engineer, “all parts fitted 
perfectly and not even one bolt had to be changed to 
make the assembly complete.” 
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WEIGHTS 

Stator Frame, Laminations, Windings, Flanges, etc. 470,000 Ib. 
Stator Base Ring 22205 4 Fe Sirens. Leitorins: wa 52,5007 = 
Brake ‘Supporting Ring! /925eP Week A. 56,500 “ 
Upper Bearing Bracket ($2). . -OUT.0 ST boli: FASC 
Gomplete! Rotor with Shafts. owe Pe OT SREIN HN 
SHiaftc oh scnctlt? AVG AD RRR Gus Ri) 30,9 59,482 “ 
One Rotor Pole & Winding. 0.20.00. ..050...... 10,900 “ 
Misdellancousiadtib « SiihrcbhGelbaids 1 fina blok 32,540 “ 
Complete Total Weight of Main Generator....... 1,513,800 “ 
= g ¢ “HxGitatione te leuk 24,592 * 

4 & Stoot Unit aevertiadcen edt « 1,538,392 “ 


The W R* is 65,000,000—figures easy to remember in con- 
nection with a 65,000 kv-a. generator that has excitation auxil- 
iary of 650 kvy-a. 


Discussion 


R.B. Williamson (by letter): This paper is of special interest 
to me because I happened to be responsible for the design of 
one of the 32,500-kv-a. units installed in this station in 1919, and 
also have had in charge the design of a 65,000-kv-a. unit which 
will be put in the same station alongside the unit described. At 
the time the 32,500-kv-a. units were started, they were the largest 
of their kind but they had been in operation but a short time 
before plans were made by The Niagara Falls Power Company 
to install three additional units of 65,000-kv-a. output. The 
three 32,500-kv-a. units have now been in operation for four 
years or more and have given excellent service. Further, these 
units showed a very high efficiency, 97.5 to 98 per cent, and the 
larger unit was not adopted with the expectation of securing any 
material gain in efficiency. Neither does the large generator 
cost appreciably less per ky-a. output, since the speed is lower 
and the weight per kv-a. somewhat higher. It may be repeated 
here, that the 32,500-kv-a. units operate at 150 rev. per min. as 
against 107 rev. per min. in the ease of the 65,000-kv-a. machine. 

Referring to Fig. 4, it will be noted that the floor space oecu- 
pied by the large generator is approximately 725 sq. ft. as com- 
pared with 365 sq. ft. for the smaller unit. Thus the floor space 
is almost double so that space per ky-a. is about the same in 
either case, so far as the generators alone are concerned. How- 
ever, when all other features, such as necessary space between 
units, space for auxiliaries, penstocks, ete., are taken into ac- 
count, it is evident that three of these large units can be put into 
a shorter power house than six units of 32,500 kv-a. each, and 
as the space available for the power house was strictly limited 
in this case, the larger units were chosen. In other words, it 
was necessary to place the largest possible generating capacity 
in a limited space and the 65,000 kv-a. generators in this respect 
were superior. 

So far as the construction of the stator is concerned, it is 
essentially the same as that of the smaller units, though, of course, 
the machine is larger in diameter and higher. The chief struc- 
tural differences are in the rotor which, on account of its large 
diameter, had to be sectionalized to a greater extent. In the 
unit described, the rotor spider is in ten sections, each consisting 
of a half wheel with the rim cast integral with the arms and half 
hub. The five wheels assembled on the shaft form the complete 
spider to which the poles are bolted. As stated in the paper, 
the design to be used for such a large spider is one that in- 
volves a number of considerations. Not the least of these is the 
ability of the steel-founder to produce satisfactory castings. 
Such a design has to be worked out in consultation with those who 
make the castings and very often the design has to be modified to 
conform to their requirements. Thus, designs that are quite 
different, may result and yet each be entirely satisfactory. In 
the design with which the writer has had to do, the rotor spider 
is in two wheels, each of which is made of seven sectors having 
two arms per section. The two hubs are separate castings and 
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the arms are bolted to heavy flanges on the hub by means of 
reamed bolts in the same manner as has been used for many 
years for large segmental engine fly wheels. The sectors are 
joined at the rim by heavy mild-steel tongues and dowels, and 
the poles are bolted to the rim. Test bars from all the rotor 
eastings were taken from coupons and also from samples drilled 
from the body of the rim by means of hollow drills. 


As stated in the paper, the problem of bending the field copper 
on edge for a field coil of this size is quite a difficult one but it has 
been successfully accomplished and the coils present a good even 
appearance. This is only one of the many problems that have 
to be solved in the construction and erection of such a large unit 
and the authors are to be congratulated on the results obtained. 
The writer had the pleasure of witnessing the starting of the first 
of these units and notwithstanding the enormous size of the 
machine, its operation is smooth and quiet. The third unit is 
now being installed and I hope at a later date to present a detailed 
description of it to the Institute. In external appearance and 
dimensions, it differs very little from the one described in the 
paper; in fact the engineers concerned, cooperated in every way 
possible to make the units present a uniform appearance and the 
differences are mainly in details of design which I hope to de- 
scribe later. : 

W. I. Slichter: This paper is an important addition to the 
very few we have had on the subject of the design of large genera- 
tors. In the Procrnrprines of the Institute, there was in 1914 a 
description of a 7500 ky-a. machine; in 1922 a description of a 
32,500 kv-a. machine; in 1923, of a 45,000 kv-a. machine and 
this year, 1924, of a 65,000 ky-a. machine. This enumeration 
shows the rapid increase in capacity of water-wheel generators, 
as each machine described was the largest of its time. It is 
interesting to note that in this latest machine efficiency was given 
more consideration than heating, showing the effort for very high 
efficiency. In most large machines, if the heating is satisfactory 
the efficiency will also probably be satisfactory. It is well 
known to designers that in small machines it is difficult to get a 
good efficiency and if this is obtained no difficulty is experienced 
with heating. In large machines, particularly turbo generators, 
the heating is the more difficult problem and if this is satisfactory 
the efficiency is also satisfactory. This machine therefore marks 
a still further step in the development of our designs, in which the 
conditions have reversed themselves as the capacity increases 
above a certain very large figure. 

The use of a fractional number of slots per pole (12°/7 slots 
per pole) to eliminate higher harmonics is a matter of interest 
as this practise, which has only been introduced in the last 
few years, is quite a conundrum to the engineer without experi- 
ence in design, and yet it is quite a natural and desirable advance 
in the art of making windings to give a good electro-motive force 
wave-shape. 

In order to compare the weight economy of this machine with 
others it is necessary to take into account many factors and 
this is best done, for purposes of comparison, by a formula, which 
has been applied to many lines of machines. This formula is 


P 
Poni ae 


in which W is the weight of the machine in pounds; P, the kv-a. 
rating of the machine; and R. P. M., the revolutions per minute. 
K is a characteristic constant of a given line of machines. Thus 
in well known lines of sixty-eycle turbo-generators, K would 
run from 40,000 to 50,000 and in a line of similar machines for 
twenty-five cycles, K would run from 50,000 to 60,000. In the 
machine under discussion, K has a value of 58,000, so that this 
is an example of a water-wheel-driven machine of 187 rev. per 
min. and 8200 ft. per min. peripheral velocity which has a 
weight factor constant very close to that of turbo-generators 
which are generally understood to have a very good weight 
economy. 
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L. W. W. Morrow: One of the interesting features of this 
machine is the fact it has been installed at Niagara Falls; the 
development of hydroelectric machinery at this location has 
influenced the art in all parts of the world. The design of 
machines for this installation is unusual in that designers are 
given freedom to design the best possible machines and are not 
limited by cost values to the degree found in other locations 
where the units are small and the firm power is less in amount. 
Niagara Falls has a large and constant amount of available power 
which is sold largely near the development site. A fraction of a 
per cent gain in efficiency or in reliability on such large units 
and under the conditions found at this location ean be eapitalized 
for a very large sum and efficient production outweighs first 
cost many times. 


L. P. Ferris: Mr. Foster mentioned the fact that the large 
65,000-kv-a. machine described in the paper by himself and Mr. 
Glass has a fractional number of coils per pole, for the purpose 
of eliminating the higher harmonies. This is a very weleome 
step, from the point of view of the telephone engineer who has to 
deal with the effects of these higher harmonies on parallel circuits. 

W. J. Foster: Mr. Dawson has asked the question about 
how the various losses have been determined. They have not 
been determined yet on the 65,000-ky-a. machine, by actual 
test, but they will probably be determined in about two months 
as soon as the second generator has been in service for a short 
time. The method that will be employed is the retardation 
method, the same as used in connection with the testing of the 
three 32,500-kv-a. generators. That gave most excellent and 
consistent results, as applied at Niagara Falls under the direction 
of Mr. Johnson. The retardation tests will be made on open 
circuit without any excitation, in order to determine the com- 
bined friction and windage losses; then under different degrees 
of excitation, to a considerable over-excitation. With all those 
curves, there isn’t a shadow of a doubt as to the proper deter- 
mination of the friction and windage, and of the core losses on 
open circuit. 

Then the load losses will be determined by making similar 
retardation tests with the armature short-circuited, with an 
excitation that will give the full-load current carried during the 
retardation, at the 25-cycle point. 

Those tests, as applied to the first generators, agreed very 
closely with the calculated values, showing lower figures in the 
ease of the core losses, and practically the same as used in the 
calculation of efficiency for the remaining losses. But we 
already know from the 65,000-kvy-a. machine that is operating, 
what its copper losses are, since we have the resistance of the 
armature and have determined the excitation required, which 
is a little lower than allowed in the calculations. So we have not 
much doubt that the efficiency méntioned here will be 
attained. 

There are one or two features of that generator, that have not 
been brought out in the paper, and I didn’t bring them out in the 
introductory remarks. One of these is the ventilation at the 
heads of the armature. - The customer is very much concerned 
that every precaution against damage or of possible burning 
out of an armature coil should be taken so as to minimize the 
consequences of such a burn-out, and for the first time in con- 
nection with any generators that I have anything to do with, 
a very determined effort has been made to stop completely the 
swirl of air in the projecting windings of the stator. That 
swirl of air, especially in high-speed machines like turbine genera- 
tors, once it catches fire, results as a rule in the destruction of 
the entire winding. In the case of slower speed machines, 
water-wheel machines, the damage often spreads around a 
considerable distance. But this particular generator, after a 
great deal of thought and numerous designs, has been equipped 
with a series of vanes at top and bottom, these vanes being made 
of an insulating material and also of fireproof, fire-resisting 
material. : f 


Harmonics Due 
BY C. A. M. WEBER 


, Fellow, A. I. E. E. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Review of the Subject.—This paper represents a brief graphical- 
analytical exposition, followed by a mathematical development of 
the harmonics due to slot openings These were proved to be 
even and odd multiples of the number of slots plus and minus one. 


HE object of this paper is to give in Part I a 

graphical-analytical demonstration and in Part 

II a mathematical demonstration of the har- 
monics caused by slot openings. The description 
applies particularly to the field form of a rotating field 
motor such as the induction motor. 


Part I. 


Tooth harmonics affect the performance of the 
motor in several ways, the more important, from a 
practical point of view, being the low-speed counter- 
torques causing cusps in the speed-torque character- 
istic and noise. 

The depth of the cusp in the speed-torque character- 
istic depends upon the magnitude of the low-speed 
counter-torque, which in turn depends upon the in- 
tensity of the harmonic field. It is, therefore, both 
interesting and important that the order and mag- 
nitude of the harmonics be determined for the prac- 
tical case. The solid line Fig. 1 shows the speed- 
torque curve of an induction motor with the effect 


REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


TORQUE IN OUNCE FEET 
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of tooth harmonics shown at a. The dotted portion 
of the curve indicates the shape of the speed-torque 
curve if tooth harmonics were eliminated. 

For the purpose of simplification, the rotating 
field of an induction motor only was considered and to 
further simplify the work involved in this anaylsis, 


*T am indebted to Mr. R. E. Hellmund for valuable sug- 
gestions. 
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and 


The modifications upon the torque speed curves of these harmonics 
have been discussed. A simple Fourier analysis underlies the 


whole phenomena. 
$a eR 


five slots per pair of poles were assumed and the 
dimensions of the tooth were assumed to be in pro- 
portion to the dimensions of the teeth of a punching 
having the usual number of teeth. By using five 
teeth per pair of poles instead of the usual number in a 
standard motor, a large amount of unnecessary labor 


Fig. 2 


was avoided. By making the shape of the teeth of the 
five-tooth rotor in proportion to the usual number of 
teeth in a standard motor, the equivalent of practical 
conditions was obtained. These assumptions pro- 
duced a tooth of proportions shown in Fig. 2. 

The air gap was of the usual size for the smaller 
sizes of induction motors and in this case 0.015 in. 
on one side. 

After obtaining the normal size of tooth and slot 
opening of a five slot per pair of poles element, and 
assuming the air gap to be 0.015 in., the tooth and air 
gap were laid to a scale ten times normal size in order 
to draw in the tooth fringing as shown in Fig. 3. 

The center line of the tooth was taken as the starting 


: point and the distance from center line of slot to center 


line of tooth was divided into 36 equal parts and the 
flux paths measured at these points along the fringing 
lines shown in Fig. 3. Since the field strength is pro- 
portional to the reciprocals of the lengths of the paths, 
the reciprocals of the measured lengths were calculated 
and the data in the first two columns of Table I was 
prepared for plotting the reciprocal curve shown in 
Fig. 4. Since the maximum field strength is a direct 
function of the largest reciprocal, Column 3 of Table I 
was prepared on the basis of putting the per cent 
maximum flux equal to the largest reciprocal and other 
values in direct proportion. Fig. 5 was then plotted 
from data in Columns 1 and 8 in Table I. This 
curve, Fig. 5 has the same shape as Fig. 4, but the ordi- 
nates are given in per cent maximum flux instead of 
reciprocals which is more convenient. Curves, Figs. 
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4 and 5 illustrate the effect of the slot opening on a 
uniform field. 

Since the field in the air gap of an induction motor is 
assumed to be sinusoidal, the curve shown in Fig. 5 


TABLE I 
Position in Length from Reciprocals 
Degrees Drawing of Lengths 
0-29 .7 O.1S 6.67 
30 0.3 3.33 
31 0.75 1.33 
32 1.2 0.833 
33 1.65 0.606 
34 vis pos \ 0.476 
35 2.5 0.40 
36 2.97 0.337 
37 2.5 0.40 
38 2:1 0.476 
39 1.65 0.606 
40 re2 0.833 
41 0.75 1.33 
42 0.3 3.33 
42 .3-72 0.15 6.67 


was multiplied by the sine curve and the instantaneous 
field obtained as shown in Fig. 6. Two points, one at 
a and the other at 6 are calculated below to illustrate 


HiGeee 


the method more clearly.\ja is at 20 deg. on curve 
Fig. 5 and has an ordinate value of 100 per cent. This 
value is multiplied by the sine of 20 deg. to obtain the 
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corresponding ordinate for the sinusoidal,field Fig. 6. 
100 per cent X sin 20 deg. = 34.2 


which is plotted’ at a Fig. 6. Likewise b at 36 deg. 
on Fig. 5 has a value of 5.05 per cent which, when 
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multiplied by the sine of 36 deg., gives the correspond- 
ing ordinate for the sinusoidal field Fig. 6. 
5.05 per cent X sin 86 deg. ='2.97 
which is plotted at 6 Fig. 6. 
Fig. 6 illustrates the effect of the slot openings on the 
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field form of an induction motor. It should be noted 
that the indentations caused by the slot openings do 
not reach zero value. This, it will be understood, is 
due to the fringing and is what would be expected. 
Since the direction of rotation of the harmonics is 
equally important as the kind of harmonics, it was 
necessary to find means for being certain of the direction 
of rotation of the harmonic fields as well as their order 
and magnitude, as compared with the direction of 
rotation of the fundamental.. This was done by con- 
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sidering the fundamental as having advanced 18 elec- 
trical deg. clockwise with respect to the slotted element, 
which gives a new position of the indentations caused 
by the slot openings on the fundamental. To obtain 
the field form with the fundamental advanced 18 elect- 
trical deg. with respect to its former position, curve 5 


_with zero degrees taken at the 18 deg. point was mul- 
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tiplied by the sine curve in the same manner as previ- 
ously explained and Fig. 7 obtained. If these two 
instantaneous field forms, Figs. 6 and 7 are analyzed 
for the various harmonics, the positions of each har- 
monic with respect to the fundamental in each case 
will give the rotation of the harmonics. This will be 
illustrated more fully later. 

It is, of course, clear that the indentations caused 
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by the slot openings will successively occur at all 
points in the fundamental in cyclical order. The task 
of analyzing the two instantaneous field forms, Figs. 6 
and 7 for the higher harmonies was too tedious by 
mathematical methods and it was decided to re-plot 
these two instantaneous field forms on polar co-ordi- 
nates and analyze them on an available harmonic 
analyzer. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show the instantaneous field forms 
Figs. 6 and 7 on polar co-ordinates. The analysis of 


UXO 
ay 


these flux waves as obtained from the harmonic 
analyzer are shown in Table II. 

An inspection of the values of the various harmonics 
shown in the Table brings out the fact that there are 
harmonics of appreciable magnitude as follows: 4th 
and 6th, 9th and 11th, 14th and 16th, 19th etc... . 
and that all other harmonics are zero or of negligible 
value. This fact may be represented mathematically 
as follows: 

Order of Harmonics = kn + 1 
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where k equals any integer and ” equals the number of 
slot openings per pair of poles. 

The direction of rotation of the harmonics with 
respect to the fundamental was determined in the 
case of the 4th and 6th harmonics by plotting them on 
the instantaneous fields Figs. 6 and 7 from the values 
given in Table II as shown in Figs. 10 and 11. It will 


be remembered that in the case of Fig. 7 the funda- 
mental was advanced with respect to the slot openings 
18 electrical deg. clockwise from its position in Fig. 6. 
Likewise Fig. 11 shows the conditions for the case of 
the fundamental having moved clockwise 18 electrical 
deg. from the position shown in Fig. 10. It is there- 
fore evident that the positions of the 4th and 6th 
harmonics in Figs. 10 and 11 will indicate the direction 
of rotation of these harmonics. 

In order to determine the direction of rotation of 
the 4th and 6th harmonics, the two instantaneous 
fields, Figs. 10 and 11 showing the 4th and 6th har- 
monics, were compared. 

In the case of the 4th harmonic its maximum value 
occurs at 22% deg. in the case of Fig. 10, whereas in 
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the case of Fig. 11 it occurs at zero degrees. Now 
since the fundamental has advanced 18 electrical deg., 
the maximum of the 4th harmonic should be at plus 
414 deg. on Fig. 11, if the 4th harmonic did not move at 
all, that is, if the 4th harmonic were stationary in 
space. Since the maximum of the 4th harmonic on 
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Fig. 11 actually occurs at zero degrees it must have 
moved 41% deg. contrary to the fundamental. 

In the case of the 6th harmonic, its maximum value 
occurs at 15 deg. in the case of Fig. 10, whereas in the 
ease of Fig. 11 it occurs at zero degrees. Since the 
fundamental has advanced 18 electrical deg., the 
maximum of the 6th harmonic should be at minus 


TABLE II 


Fundamental ist. Position *Fundamental 2d. Position 


N Sine Cosine Sine Cosine 
1 + 93.8 0 94.1 0 
2 0 -1.1 

4 — 16.5 0 — 1.0 — 15.1 
5 0 ok 

6 + 16.2 0 (8) +16 
8 0 —- .8 0 - fd 
9 + 14.0 0 — 13.4 + 6 
10 0 + .7 - 9 - .6 
11 — 13.7 +21.1 + 13.6 - .8 
12 0 + .8 - fs) 0 
14 — 10.7 - .8 + .8 + 10.3 
15 0 (0) 0 + 1.1 
16 + 10.7 = a — 2.0 — 10.3 
17 + 5 0 0 0 
18 0 0 0 —- 2.9 
19 + 7.3 0 7.5 0 
20 0 0 + 9 0 


*In the second position the fundamental has moved to the right 18 
electrical deg. 


3 deg. on Fig. 11 if the 6th harmonic did not move at 
all, that is, if the 6th harmonic were stationary in 
space. Since the maximum of the 6th harmonic on 
Fig. 11 actually occurs at zero degrees, it has advanced 
3 deg. with the fundamental. 

& Therefore, since we have assumed the fundamental 
to}have clockwise rotation, the 4th harmonic will 
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rotate counter clockwise and the 6th harmonic will 
rotate clockwise. 

The results of this graphical-analytical analysis 
shows that tooth harmonics are inherent and that tooth 
cusps are to be expected and that the tooth harmonics 
are of the order of an integer multiplied by the number 
of slots then increased and decreased by one. 
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After completing this investigation it occurred to 
the author that there ought to be a purely mathe- 
matical proof of this fact 


=kn+1 
which could be obtained by a development otf the series 


representing a rectangular wave to obtain the effect of 
slot openings. 


This could be done by putting in place of q@ in 


Order of Harmonics 


WiGal2 


Fourier’s Series of the rectangular wave a plus 6 and 
a minus @ and then adding like terms of the two series. 
This gives a wave as shown in Fig. 12, which can be 
changed to approach the form of the reciprocal wave 
shown in Fig. 5 by squaring the series representing this 
wave (Fig. 12) which gives the wave shown in Fig. 13 
and which, it will be noted, is quite similar to Fig. 5. 
The difference between Fig. 5 and Fig. 13 is due to the 


fringing taken into consideration in the case of Fig. 
5 which is the practical case. It will also be noted that 
the flux does not reduce to zero as in the case of mathe- 
matical demonstration. This difference between the 
mathematical case and the actual case would not affect 
this problem from a practical point of view. 

This method of attacking the problem from a 
mathematical standpoint was proposed to Professor 
F..W. Lee, and his mathematical analysis follows in 
Part II of the complete paper. 
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Part II 


While the performance of the induction motor has 
been discussed by Arnold, Karapetoff and Hansen! 
primarily from the point of view of the stator, little 
has been said upon the equally important modifications 
caused by the rotor. Arnold, Fritze?, Stiel u. Otten- 
stein’ have done some work upon the effect of the rotor 
slots in an induction motor. Now it is the purpose of 
this part of the paper to derive in a simple way the 
relations modifying the flux distribution caused by the 
rotor. In this exposition only the fundamental com- 
ponent of the static flux will be considered, since in a 
trapezoidal wave, under the most favorable conditions, 
the third harmonic is but 1/9 of the amplitude of the 
first, the fifth 1/25 and so forth. 

From a mathematical viewpoint the flux distribution, 


Fie. 14 


as shown in a of Fig. 14, can be obtained by the product 
of the two curves shown in b and c. 

The function of 6 can be considered as that of a simple 
cosine of unit amplitude where x is measured in elec- 
trical degrees. 

y = cosx (1) 
TheJfunction of ¢ may be considered as a composite 
function having a rectangular Fourier series as a basis. 
In the previous consideration there were five fingers 
as indicated, and here it will be desirable to express 
this composite function c in terms of the angle as 
measured in 6. For a simple rectangular wave of unit 

amplitude it would be 
y = 4/nm [sin (5/2) « + 1/3 sin (15/2) x + ete.) (2) 

1. Hansen, A. I. E. E., December 1922. 


2. Fritze, Archiv fir Electrotechnik, 1922. 
3. Stiel u. Ottenstein, E. T. Z., 1919, page 590. 
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Because of symmetry it is best to choose the Y axis 
for this development as is shown in Fig. 15, part a, 
where y; expresses the rectangular wave of height 
h/2, and a is the tooth width in electrical degrees. 

Y1 = (1/2) h 4/m [sin (5/2) (2 — a) 
+ .. .1/nsin" (5/2) (2-—a)] (3) 

In b of Fig. 15, the same series is represented as in 
a except that it is displaced by a/2 degrees to the left. 
Here y. expresses the rectangular wave 

Yo = (1/2) h 4/z [sin (5/2) (x + a) 
4 /nsin” (5/2) (x + a)] (4) 
In both of these equations, 7 is always odd. 

By subtracting the two series as is seen in c of Fig. 
15, a curve is obtained which is represented by the 
relation. 

Yo— Yr = (1/2) h 4/2 [sin (5/2) (x + aw) — sin (5/2) (x— a) 

+ ...1/n{sin (5/2) n (2 + a) — sin (5/2) n (x — a)} J 
= h4/zx [sin 5/2 a cos 5/2 x 

+ ...1/mnsin (5/2) n a cos (5/2) nx] (5) 

If this function is squared and h is chosen unity as 
per part d of Fig. 15 


(yo — Yi)? = (16/7?) > = cos (5/2) mx 
cos (5/2) nx sin (5/2) mxsin (5/2) nx (6) 
This is a double manifold series, in which 7 has all 
odd values from 1 to and for each of these values of 
n, m has all odd values and is restricted only by the 
condition that m =n. 
For ease in computation of the constants, it may be 
expanded as the cosine function of the sum and differ- 
ence of integer angles. 


(Y2— yi)? = (16/7?) [2 > sin (5/2) m a sin (5/2) 


mn 
m a (cos(m + n) (5/2) x + cos (n— m) (5/2) x) | 
= 16/7, [A;' cos5a2 + A,! cos 102 


+ A;'cos15x%+ ete. (7) 


By substituting values for m and n and remembering 


that n — m is always 0 or positive, the coefficients are 
computed in the usual manner. Since the sum of m 
and n is always an even number and the difference is 
also always an even number, one-half of these values 
will give odd and even harmonics. 


From the above, the coefficients enter as sine func- 
tions of odd multiples of 5/2. If now 5/2a = 180 
electrical deg. were chosen, it would be possible to 
eliminate all of these coefficients. In the above case 
a = 2/5 of 180 = 72 deg. which is impossible, since 
it leaves no slot opening. 

This indicates that from this point of view the slots 
should be as small as possible. However, a specific 
harmonic may be eliminated in the above case by choos- 
ing 5/2na = 180, making na = 72deg. For ex- 
ample, the third harmonic would make a = 24 deg. 
thereby leaving a slot opening of 
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360 deg. — 5 X 24 deg. 
D 


This would be impracticable because of the high 
saturation required in the teeth. It should be 
stated here that the starting winding which is dis- 
placed 90 deg. from the running winding will eliminate 
one half of the even harmonics in starting a single- 
phase motor where the even harmonic divided by two 
is odd. The respective odd harmonics on the other 
hand will have a cumulative action. 
The function (y2 — y:)? may be further simplified by 
introducing 
A; = A;! X 16/7?, Az = A! X 16/7’ ete. 
(y2— yi?) = A,cos5x + A,cos10zx2 + A,cos152% 
+ ete. (8) 
If the flux distribution in the air gap of a machine is 
a simple cosine function as 
® = ®,,,, cos x, if no slots were present in rotor (9) 
®maz 1S expressed as flux per radian. 
Then the resultant flux is given by 
® = Bnar (Y2— Yi)? cos &, if slots are present in rotor 
= @nar [Ai cos5xcosx + A,cos10xcoszx + ete. 
(10) 


= 48 deg. 


In general for k slots per 360 electrical degrees. 
© = ®,,,/A,coskxcosx + As, cos2kxcosx 
+ . . >A, cos n ke cos] 
= 1/2¢,,.,'A, cos (k +1) x + A,cos(kK—1)2 
+...A,cos(nk+1)x+A,cos(nk—1)2} 
(11) 
where x = 1, 2,3, etc. This proves that the harmonics 
existing in the resultant wave are given by the relation 
Order of Harmonics = kn +1 (12) 

This was demonstrated by C. A. M. Weber in the 
first part of this paper from direct measurements of a 
rotor. 

The above relations should be modified since the 
flux in the tooth slots does not reach zero but has a 
value 6 @nog2 aS a minimum. This is shown by Fig. 
16 where 6 is a percentage of the flux under considera- 
tion. The flux modified by the rotor teeth is 8B ®maz. 
Here £ is the percentage left after a has been deducted, 
or a+6= 100 per cent. By skewing the rotor 6 
becomes small and 6 large. 

With this premise the resultant flux wave in a motor 
is given by 

P= [nos 6 Ss Pmaz B (Yo ‘-P Yi)? ] COS © (13) 

The modifying factor now has the curve as indicated 
in Fig. 17. 

In a single-phase induction motor the flux varies 
harmonically with the time, and the equation (13) 
reduces to the relation 

$= [Pmae 6 oT Paz B (Yo Te yi)? ] COS © COS W) t (14) 
Where w, = angular velocity in electrical See of the 
supply. 

If there is another winding 90 deg. displaced 1 in space 
and having currents 90 deg. displaced in time the flux 
distribution of this winding will be given by the relation 
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® = [Pmazd + maz B (Y2— Y1)*Jeos (% + 90) cos(a, t 
+ 90) = [bmaz 6 + bmazB (Y2— Y1)*] Sin x sin w; t 
(15) 

This may represent a two-phase motor or a single- 
phase motor with a starter winding. It is primarily 
the object to discuss the reaction of one winding; other 
windings may be added as indicated in equation (15). 


Pre. 15 


Equation (14) may be expanded by introducing the 
sum and difference of two angles 


= Pmaz/26 cos (x + wit) + Pmaz/26 cos (x — wt) 


Usual induction motor 


n=l 
+ (1/2) dmazB[Z Ancos (nk +1) 2 cos wt 


n=1 


> A, cos (nk — 1) cos w, t] (16) 


Modifying Factors 
As the usual induction motor equations involve no 
special consideration, only the modifying factors remain 


n=l 
~A,cos (nk +1) x cos a, t 


“= 31/2 [A,cos { (nk +1) 2+ wif} 
+A,cos { (nk +1) 2—-— a, ¢} |] 
(17) 


DA, cos (nk — 1) x cos wit 


= = (1/2) [An cos {(nk— 1) x + at} 

+ A, cos {(nk—1)x— a, t} ] 
This leads to a brief examination of functions having the 
form 


cos [ (nk +1) + @,¢] which may be written 
Q7 Qn (18) 
cos | ~\~ # +> P t | which isa traveling wave 
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in the circumference of the air gap. 
oT. 


eh tac di 
The velocity is given by Yeon 47 \/T and in the 


r 


modifying factor there are the following modifying 
revolving fields having velocities 


Wi A Wy 
nk +1 an Fore gl: 
(19) 
Ps Wy d W1 
TS te o> = y | 


This interpreted, means that there is a revolving flux 


in both directions having velocities and 


Wi 
nk +1 


W1 
Soa when the motor is at standstill or starting. 
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Since each is exactly equal and opposite there is no 
tendency to start in either direction. 
If the rotor rotates, the modifying function 


(y2— y:)2 = A, cos5a% + A, cos102 
42/4, eos 18a ¥ 29 A Pees wks 


rotates with it. If the angular velocity is w», in elec- 
trical degrees, then this fact may be expressed in the 
form 
(yo — yi)? = Aicos 5 (4 — wet) 
+ A, cos 10 (a — We t) 

+ . An Cos Kk 1(%— got) — (20) 
Notice that each harmonic must have an angular 
velocity w.. The equation for the modified flux 
becomes 
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n=1 
=A, {cos nk ( — w.t) cos x cos wt} = 
al f 
= (1/2) [A, cos { (nk +1) 4— nk wet} cos wt] + 
n=1 
> (1/2) [A, cos { (nk—1)x—nk west} cos w; t] = 
n=1 * 
> (1/4) [A, cos { (nk +1) x2—-— (nk we + wi) t] + 
n=1 
= (1/4) [A, cos { (nk +1) 4— (nk w.— wt] + 
r=] 
> (1/4) [A, cos { (nk—1)x—(nkw.+ w,)t]+ 
n=] 


> (1/4) [A, cos { (nk — 1) x— (nk w2— w) t]. (21) 


n=n 

Equation (21) indicates that there are for each 
harmonic four distinct flux waves in an induction 
motor. The angular velocity of these waves is 


Nk e+ @1 
nk+1 | 


( in direction of rotation (22) 


Nk we + Wy 
nk—1 | 


@,— NK os 


nk+1 | 


in opposition to rotation (22) 


®,— nk Wo 


nk—1 | 


These flux waves induce their respective voltages, 
and the currents due to these voltages will have torque 
components proportional to the cosine of the angle 
between the induced voltage and the current. Since 
the secondary reactance of a single-phase motor is 
high, the frequency of the currents induced by the flux 
in the direction of rotation is also high. The torque 
added because of these may be considered negligible 
because of the large-phase angle. The direction of 
these waves is always the same, irrespective of w». 

The last two flux waves in equation (22) are of low 
frequency except at the condition of starting when 
w, = 0. As soon as nk w. has an appreciable value 
relative to w, the frequency rapidly decreases and the 
torque component of the current becomes greater until 
w; = 2k we. Here the torque for this harmonic is 
zero because there is no induced voltage. After that 
the torque reverses, since the direction of the rotating 
flux reverses. As w. becomes larger, the frequency 
becomes higher and after a short-speed interval its 
frequency will be too high to be effective for producing 
torque. From the equation (22) it is seen that this 
phenomenon usually takes place at relatively very 
low speeds. A typical curve which was known to be 
unfavorable is shown in Fig. 18, which was taken by 
C. A. M. Weber. 
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Discussion 


L. P. Ferris: The paper by Messrs. Weber and Lee shows 
that, from the point of view of the power company, or power 
user, there is some advantage in the elimination of the higher 
harmonics which, as you all know, have a detrimental effect upon 
neighboring communication circuits under some conditions of 
association. 


Some years ago, in connection with the work of the Institute 
Standards Committee, an effort was made to determine what 
effect these harmonics might have from the standpoint of the 
power user. This did not arouse much interest, and I have no 
doubt that the problem is not of large magnitude from the power 
man’s standpoint. But it is interesting to find that, under some 
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conditions, these harmonics—even the slot harmonics—do pro- 
duce effects which it is worth while, to get rid of from this stand- 
point. This gives an additional incentive to the designers for 
a high degree of purity of wave form. 

This paper comes at a time when there is being instituted a 
joint cesearch, looking toward the determination of ways and 
means whereby the effect of harmonics may be determined and 
an examination made as to the practicability of improving the 
wave shape of machines. The manufacturers and the power 
companies are joining with the telephone engineers in this work, 
and I hope that the methods of analysis given in this paper may 
lend themselves to this study, in the direction of making it 
easier to find ways and means of improving the wave shape 
I have no doubt that the designers are alive to this question. 


22,000-kv-a. Transformers for Niagara Falls 


Development 
BY F. F. BRAND 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


URING the past year the Niagara Falls Power 

Company has put into service the first unit of 

an extension which will contain the three largest 
water wheels and generators at present in the world, 
each generator having a maximum rating of 65,000 
kv-a. at 12,000 volts and 25 cycles. 

The limited width of the right-of-way from generating 
station, actually only the space over an existing intake 
canal, necessitated stepping up to 66,000 volts to 
transmit 195,000 kv-a. from the complete extension. 

Transformers were therefore installed on an extension 
of the forebay wall. These are single-phase oil-im- 
mersed water-cooled 22,000-kv-a. connected delta on 
the 12,000-volt side and in Y on the 39,500-volt side to 
give 68,500 Y. 

The principal interest in these transformers is, of 
course, in their large size and in the construction used 
to obtzin high efficiency. The only single-phase trans- 
formers which exceed these in output are some 60- 
cycle 23,600-kv-a. units of the Duquesne Light & 
Power Co., Pittsburg, but since the Niagara transform- 
ers are 25 cycles, the parts, if used for a 60-cycle 
design, would give far greater output than any existing 
transformers. 


In these transformers it was desired to obtain the 
maximum efficiency at 7% full load, at which point 
the transformers would probably be loaded most of 
the time, as it corresponded to maximum water-wheel 
efficiency. 


With the maximum permissible magnetic density in 
present-day silicon steel, to keep the magnetizing cur- 
rent and core temperature within reasonable limits, 
the loss at 25 cycles in the steel is about 1 watt per 
pound, while the loss in the copper in the winding is 
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from 8 to 16 watts per pound. To obtain highest 
efficiency at 7% load it was necessary to use fewer’ 
turns and a correspondingly greater core section than 
would ordinarily be used and this accounts for the 
type of core construction used, 7. e., with the winding 
on the central leg of the core. 


To meet certain specified conditions of line regulation, 
it was necessary that the product of per cent magnetiz- 
ing current and impedance should not exceed a certain 
constant value. This naturally resulted in a design 
being used giving the minimum effective area of the 
leakage flux path between high-tension and low-tension 
windings. The spacing between high-tension and low- 
tension windings is ordinarily that required for insula- 
ting these windings from one another, and this distance 
and a fractional part of the coils themselves constitute 
the effective width of the leakage flux path. The 
magneto mechanical forces between high-tension and 
low-tension windings in 25-¢cyele transformers are 
usually higher than for higher frequencies. A design 
having a very large core area and flux and minimum 
area of leakage flux path would therefore be subject 
to higher magneto mechanical forces, both at normal 
load and under short-circuit conditions. 


This can readily be understood when we consider that 
the mechanical force varies as the square of the leakage 
flux density between high-tension and low-tension wind- 
ings and that with concentric windings the area of the 
leakage flux path varies as the diameter, whereas the 
area of the core varies as the square of its diameter, 
and that under short circuit conditions with sustained 
voltage the whole of the flux ordinarily in the core must 
pass between the high-tension and low-tension windings. 
The magneto mechanical forces would, therefore, vary 
approximately as the square of the core diameter. 


The type of construction used is that known as th 
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concentric circular coil type, in which the low-voltage 
winding consists of a single circular helix, adjacent to 
the central core member, and the high-voltage winding 
a series of circular disc coils arranged in cylindrical 
assembly outside of and concentric with the low- 
voltage winding. 

In this type of winding the principal magneto me- 
chanical forces between high-tension and low-tension 
windings are radial. The circular coil is self-sustaining 
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against such forces, provided their value is not sufficient 
to exceed the elastic limit of the copper or insulation 
in tension or compression. If these values are not 
exceeded, it is only the unbalanced forces, due to the 
coils being assembled with the magnetic centers not 
co-incident, that must be considered seriously, as the 
coils are not self-sustaining against such axial forces. 

The usual method is to provide bracing against the 
axial force, calculated by assuming certain definite 
but very conservative axial displacement of the coils 
to allow for variations in assembly and to add to this 
any displacement caused by taps which are taken off 
center. 

To reduce the axial short-circuit forces as much as 
possible, the tap coils were so connected that an equal 
number of turns were tapped out each side of the center 
of the coil stack as shown in Fig. 1. Thus, the forces 
could only be those due to variations in assembly, which 
are quite small. The design calculations were based 
on an arbitrary displacement much greater than would 
be expected in practise. 

Due to the self sustaining feature of circular coils 
against radial forces and the easy provision of bracing 
against axial forces, the circular-coil type of transformer 
can be readily designed to resist short circuit forces in 
all directions. In this it differs from types of trans- 
formers with non-circular coils, in which the coils tend 
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to assume a circular shape during short circuits and 
which are difficult to brace against such coil distortion. 
In fact, this problem is so difficult that the forces, due 
to dissymmetry of the coils or variations in assembly, 
are usually neglected and no adequate bracing used 
to prevent distortion of this kind. 

Each bank of three transformers is connected directly 
to one generator, so that for short circuits on the high- 
voltage side the generator reactance would be effective 
in limiting the short-circuit current to a lower value 
than that which would flow, if the transformer reactance 
alone were the limiting feature. In case of a short 
circuit on the low-voltage side, which is rather a remote 
possibility, power would be fed back from the rest of 
the system and the short-circuit current would be 
higher. To sustain the voltage under a short circuit 
would require a power flow of 660,000 kv-a. through one 
transformer bank having 10 per cent reactance. 

The present system is not large enough to cause this 
power flow, as the voltage would fall and the short- 
circuit power flow be less. Conditions are, however, 
changing rapidly, power systems growing and it is not 


good engineering to consider existing conditions as 
giving the limiting conditions to be met in the expected 
life of the transformer. No allowance, therefore, was 
made for any external reactance in the short-circuit 
calculation, the transformer being designed to with- 
stand short circuit with fully sustained voltage. 

In building transformers to stand short circuits, it is 
essential to consider the tremendous vibration of the 
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coils set up by the magneto mechanical forces, espe- 
cially at 25 cycles. Tests made at Schenectady on the 
special short-circuit generator have shown the absolute 
necessity of designing the coil bracing, particularly 
the coil spacers, so that they will not fall out of place 
and thus out of alignment with each other. 

A description of the spacing arrangements may there- 
fore, be of interest. The essentials of coil bracing are: 

1. To support every turn at such intervals that the 
short-circuit forces will not exceed the tension of com- 
pression limits on the conductor and insulation. 

2. To support the turns in such a manner that a 
minimum amount of conductor is covered in the direc- 
tion of heat flow, otherwise, the conductor covered by 
the spacers may heat up so much that the insulation 
may be damaged or the tensile strength decreased long 
before the conductors exposed to the cooling medium 
reach such limits. 

3. To lock every spacer in place securely against 
_movement by vibration. 


4. To arrange the spacers so that they are easily 
inspected during and after the coils are assembled. 

The coil spacers in these circular coil transformers 
and in others, built by the same manufacturer, are 
arranged radially across the face of the disc coils and 
the turns of the helical coils. This provides support 
for all conductors at approximately equal intervals. 

Since the spacers are relatively narrow, two in. 
(5 cm.) wide as a maximum, the maximum distance of 
heat flow from that part of the conductor, covered 
by a spacer to the cooling oil, is one inch. This 
precludes a great difference of temperature between 
the part of the conductors covered by the spacers and 
that exposed to the oil. 

The spacers between turns on the low voltage helical 
coil are radial. They are dovetailed onto spacers 
arranged axially inside the coil, which are mounted 
on the insulating cylinder between coil and core on 
which the coil is wound. The axial spacers provide 
a definite oil duct in a vertical direction inside the coil. 


The radial spacers project out beyond the turns and 
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are covered and held in alinment by channel pieces 
extending axially the complete length of the coil. 
The spacer extension, beyond the coil and the covering 
channels, provides an oil duct outside the coil. 

The insulating cylinder between high voltage and 
low voltage is slipped over the projecting spacers and 
their channel pieces. 

The high-voltage coil spacers are also arranged radi- 
ally. Each one consists of a hair-pin type spacer 
placed around each coil with the open ends projecting 
outside the coil. It is formed of a number of parts all 
locked together, with the base serving to space the coil 
from the cylinder over which it is assembled. 

The spacing of coils from cylinders is such as to 
provide the necessary extension of insulating dia- 
phragms, placed between each coil to prevent creepage 
between adjacent coils. 

The number of radial spacers in high and low-voltage 
coils is proportioned to the short-circuit stresses and 
the strength of the conductors and insulation. 

The bracing against axial short-circuit forces of the 
low-voltage coil consists of a complete ring of bakelized 
insulating material of the same diameter as the coil, 
which abuts against the structural steel end clamps 
at each core yoke. 

For the high-voltage coil stack similar rings are used, 
but in this case fibrous material is not solely depended 
upon. Engaging with the bakelized end rings at each 
end of the coil stack are square porcelain blocks, one 
for each line of spacers. These blocks have holes 
through them to contain a porcelain locking-pin, which 
enters the bakelized ring and into bakelized segments, 
placed between the porcelain blocks and the metal 
clamps. Adjustment of the clamps is provided by 
sliding one angle member on the other parts of the 
clamps, the pressure being maintained by adjustable 
studs on each clamp and tie rods between the top and 
bottom clamps. Adjustment in the core window is 
by means of a bakelized wedge. 

The practise is followed in these transformers of bolt- 
ing the core laminations together rigidly with re-enfore- 
ing plates on the outside of the built-up core leg and 
punching a large square notch at the end of each outer 
core leg. This notch holds an insulated square bolt 
which engages with the clamps and thus the core 
serves also as a tie rod to withstand a part of the short- 
circuit stresses. 


INSULATION 


In such moderate-voltage transformers the problem 
of insulating between winding or to ground is not at all 
difficult. The concentric-winding transformer, of 
course, lends itself to simplicity of insulation more 
than any other type. The insulation consists of 
cylinders of paper, treated with gums and rolled under 
pressure and at high temperature, forming a dense 
tough material which has high mechanical strength 
and a very high dielectric strength, both hot and cold. 
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These cylinders are arranged with suitable oil spaces to 
form the complete insulation from low voltage to core 
and from high to low voltage. The insulation of the 
high-voltage coil stack to the outer core legs consists 
of sheet insulation with oil spaces. The insulation 
from the ends of the coil stack has been described under 
the bracing for short circuit forces. 

To reduce the potential gradient on the end high- 
voltage coil an electrostatic shield, connected to the 
line terminal of the end, is used between this coil and 
the core yoke. This shield and the end coil are taped 
to reduce the potential gradient on the oil surface and 
to reduce the danger from creepage to the core. 

The insulation on the high-voltage conductors con- 
sists of a number of thin treated-paper tapes, having 
extremely high dielectric strength, and it is graded 
at the end coils so that the end coil will withstand line 
voltage between turns momentarily. This is for 
protection against transient voltages. The electro- 
static shield connected to the line terminal modifies 
the distribution of transient voltages in the coil stack 
and reduces the concentration of voltage on the end 
coil to from one-quarter to one-third the value it might 
otherwise attain under conditions of impact of an almost 
vertically-fronted wave at the transformer terminals. 

The electrostatic shields consist of metallic ribbons of 
high-resistance, wound on an insulating form of 
slightly less radial width than the adjacent coil. They 
are taped to give the same insulated radial width. 
The method of winding is non-inductive to the flow 
of the capacitance charging current. High-resistance 
material is used to avoid appreciable eddy-current 
loss in the shields, due to the high density of the 
leakage flux between windings. 

Between each high-voltage coil is a pressboard 
diaphragm with an oil space between it and the coils, 
as protection against transient voltages. The oil 
spaces alone are much more than necessary to with- 
stand the normal voltage existing between coils, due 
to the large number of coils and the few turns in each 
coil. 

The pressboard diaphragm is used instead of merely 
increasing the oil space, due to the greater energy 
required to puncture such solid insulation or the time 
lag of the insulation against puncture by transient 
voltages. 

The taping on electrostatic shield and line coils is 
additional protection against breakdown between them 
or the adjacent coils, due to high transient voltages, 
in addition to the heavier turn insulation on end coils. 

The dielectric strength for one minute at normal 
frequency is equal to approximately line voltage 
between coils. Under transient stress it is much higher. 
Between end coils, due to the extra taping, it is much 
higher yet. 

In the low-voltage helical winding the insulation 
on the conductors is principally to prevent eddy cur- 
rents between the strands in parallel. The oil space 
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between each turn serves, of course, as a cooling duct 
and for insulation between turns. 


COOLING ARRANGEMENTS 


Special care was used in designing the core to arrange 
that all surfaces were exposed to the cooling oil. The 
central core leg is divided into two distinct flux paths 
with a large duct between them, in addition to which, 
there are a number of cooling ducts distributed through- 
out the laminations. The clamps are separated from 
the core by large ducts to allow the cooling oil access 
to all surfaces of the core yokes. 

The oil for cooling the low-voltage coil is free to pass 
through these ducts between clamps and core yoke 
and to pass between the porcelain blocks used to sup- 
port the high-voltage winding. 
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The high-voltage winding is exposed directly to the 
oil in the tank. All coils have an oil duct on both sides 
and the inside edge. To provide uniform distribution 
between conductors in parallel, the position of these 
conductors is transposed. The arrangement of the tap 
coils in the high-voltage winding is such that this 
transposition is effective in them. 

Due to the large number of conductors in parallel 
in the low-voltage winding and to the space taken up 
by the transpositions, it is not possible to obtain perfect 
equalization of current in all the strands in parallel. 
This fact is recognized and the average temperature 
rise of the low-voltage coil, as measured by resistance, 
is made lower than that of the high-voltage coil so that 
no strands will exceed the guaranteed temperature 
rise. 

The high-voltage windings were designed to give 
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full kv-a. capacity continuously at any voltage from 
36,000/62,300 Y to 39,500/68,500 Y, without exceed- 
ing the guaranteed temperature rise of 55 deg. cent. 
The rated high-voltage current was thus 611 amperes. 
The low-voltage winding was designed to carry a 
current corresponding to 611 amperes on the high 
voltage on any high voltage connection up to 37,600/ 
65,120. Its rated current was therefore 1915 amperes. 
At 37,600/65,120 Y-volts the transformer kv-a. rating 
is therefore really 23,000 kv-a. The transformers are 
also designed to withstand 13,200 volts impressed 
on the 12,000-volt winding at full load. 

Since the dielectric strength of fibrous insulation 
decreases with increasing temperature, and it is desired 
to obtain the maximum dielectric strength between 
end turns and coils, it is essential that these end coils 
do not attain a higher temperature than the remainder 
of the windings. 

The cross section of the conductors in the more 
- heavily insulated end coils of the high-voltage winding 
is much greater than that used in the remainder of the 
winding, to allow for the increased thermal drop through 
the extra insulation. Actually the end coils are cooler 
than the remaining coils. 

The temperature rises of a large number of points 
in the coil, core and clamping structure were calculated 
and these calculations checked during test by insertion 
of thermo couples, wherever possible. These tests 
demonstrated that this type of design is very satis- 
factory for very large transformers from a thermal 
standpoint, as well as from a consideration of ability 
to resist short circuit stresses and to give great insula- 
tion strength. 

It was mentioned in the early part of this paper that 
the design was required to give high efficiency at 7% 
full load. Actually, the efficiency at 34 and 1% load 
was found to be slightly higher, as the loss per pound 
in the core was appreciably lower than the calculated 
value. 
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The efficiencies at various loads, based on losses 
measured by wattmeter at 75 deg. cent. are as follows: 


Full. loader. weatiey  axep Q0e 04k 
(7/Siull load pecs sae Reem ooe Ose 
B/4n%  gtbeectssh« tarsecery: 99.11 
1 a oa. ead Mh cc 99.09 
Lge TPIRSE ESET, Serene Sete: 98 . 67 


The average magnetizing current at normal voltage 
is 2.59 per cent. 

The high-voltage taps are connected to a ratio 
adjuster, operated from an operating handle through an 
oil tight stuffing box on the cover. 

«An interesting fact about the construction is the 
almost complete use of rolled steel. The tank is of 
cylindrical shape, of steel plate with welded seams with 
a flat bottom welded in place. It rests upon a struc- 
tural steel truck with wheels, so that it can be rolled 
on a standard-gage track. The cast-steel wheels 
and the manhole covers are the only castings of ferrous 
metal. The tank cover is a pressed steel plate, with 
flanges for mounting of bushings, etc., extruded from 
it. 

A cylindrical oil-conservator tank is supported from 
the tank cover by steel angle supports. ‘The pressure- 
relief pipe is of welded steel construction and carries 
a relief diaphragm of glass at its upper end, designed 
to rupture if the pressure in the tank reaches 10 lb. per 
square inch. 

The dimensions and weights of the transformers are 
as follows: 


Height over Bushings............ 20 ft. 1 5/16 in. 
Height over Oil Conservator...... 16 ft. 11 5/8 in. 
Hoeightiover Cover... eka. ee 15 ft. 7/16 in. 
inside Diameter of Tank......... 120 in. 
Floor Space over Fittings. .......12 ft. 10 1/4 in. by 11 ft. 
Gallonsjof Ola; Akai oes 5675 
Weight Complete, less Oil......... 117,800 lb. 
Weight of Core and Coils, ete., to be 
Enitedcimony ol sual eerer erat 99,000 lb. 
Weight of Oilet-4,.84 ae. ee ne 41,200 lb. 


Complete Weight Oil filled........ 159,000 Ib. 
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LECTRICALLY driven mine hoists have at last 
come into their own. For many years manufac- 
turers labored with prospective buyers with little 

results. Long and laborious calculations were made, 
ratings determined with great accuracy, detailed 
specifications drawn and presented to the customer. 
He usually purchased a steam hoist. The good judg- 
ment of such a decision could hardly be questioned. 
The steam hoists had given good and dependable serv- 
ice for many years. The electric hoist was a new and 
untried device. Power lines were not as reliable as 
they are today. The mine shaft is the neck of the 
bottle and once this becomes plugged from any cause 
whatsoever, the output stops and the usual trouble 
ensues. Operators felt they had trouble enough with 
most shafts and would not consider a propositon, 
which to them seemed to have great possibilities for 
trouble, the remedying of which was beyond their 
control. 

Some small electric hoists, however, were installed 
inside on comparatively unimportant slopes and con- 
sidering the type of equipment, gave a very good 
account of themselves. 

These hoists were equipped with series motors 
usually of the railway type. The control was very 
crude but fairly rugged. The first electric mine hoist 
of which there is any record was installed at Aspen, 
Colorado in July, 1888 and in 1895 at the same mine 
a 100-kw. generator was put on a hoist and run as a 
motor, this equipment being (so far as can be learned) 
the largest of its kind in this country and perhaps in 
the world. 

Up to the year of 1910, there are records of the 
installing of only a few equipments of larger than 200 
horse power for mine hoists. Following the year of 
1910, the sales of electric mine hoists have had a very 
steady and healthy growth. 

Many interesting and instructive papers have been 
published on the calculation of mine-hoist cycles. 
The general method of attack is the same; 7. e. moments 
of the up and down loads per turn plotted and net 
moments or torque derived from the algebraic sum of 
these moments. The friction (assumed) and the 
acceleration and retardation moments are added with 
their respective signs and the final summation moment 
curve changed into horse power by substitution in the 
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It is not by any means the object of this short paper to 
enter into calculations of the cycle, but rather to show 
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well known formula: horse power = xM 
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some results that have been obtained from actual 
installations which have been designed to meet such 
calculated cycles. 

Many records are obtainable where the kilowatt 
hours per trip have checked accurately with the esti- 
mate figure given by the electric manufacturer at the 
time of sale. It is often very difficult to get data 
wherewith to check this figure as many hoists are run 
for other purposes than hoisting ore. In coal mines, 
rock is often hoisted and men and material are handled 
in the main shaft. So kilowatt hours taken by the 
hoist include much other work than actually hoisting 
coal. 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company have a 
water hoist which was installed some years ago. The 
bucket lifts 30,000 Ib. of water per trip through about 
865 ft. at a rope speed of 1100 ft. per min. The winder 
is driven by a 1200-horse power a-c. motor. An 
accurate record is kept of the number of buckets 
hoisted and nothing else is handled on this hoist. 

Over a year’s run, the kilowatt hours per trip on this 
hoist checked exactly with the figures given by the 
electric manufacturer, the actual figures on this hoist 
being 15.5 kw. hr. per trip or 1.2 kw-hr. per 1000 ton ft. 
This is an exceptionally good figure, better than the 
average. On short, fast cycles, the kw-hr. per 1000 
ton ft. may run as high as 1.9. 

Incidentally, it is impossible for the electric manu- 
facturer to give a customer any positive guarantee as 
to the kilowatt hours per trip or per ton. This figure 
depends upon a number of conditions beyond the 
electric manufacturer’s control. 

The mechanical efficiency of the winding engine 
proper is somewhat of a guess. The rope and guide 
friction are variable quantities. In fast hoisting, 
windage must play a small part at least, and just as the 
sum of these quantities differs from its assumed value, 
so will the final result differ from the calculated. 

During the last ten or fifteen years, a large number of 
very fast electric mine hoists have been installed, 
using the well-known Ward-Leonard control with or 
without flywheel equalization as the conditions indicate. 
Many of these hoists have cylindro-conical drums with 
very steep pitches up the cone. The duty cycles for 
these equipments have been calculated in the usual 
manner and have shown in many cases quite excessive 
acceleration and retardation peaks after the rotating 
parts had reached full speed, due to the acceleration of 
the up-load up the cone and the retardation of the 
down-load down the cone. These peaks many times 
produce a cycle with very jagged and irregular shape. 
It was, of course, fully realized that these peaks in 
actual practise must smooth themselves off because 
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the system, due to the flexibility of the ropes, is far 
from rigid. 


So far as the authors know, no reliable test had ever 
been taken on a Ward-Leonard control system using 
very rapid recording instruments, such as an oscillo- 
graph so that the actual shape of the duty cycle wasmore 
or less a guess, though it wasfelt that the areacould not 
differ very greatly from the area of the calculated cycle. 
In view of the absence of such data, it was decided to 
run a complete test on a fast Ward-Leonard equipment 
and determine how close the calculated cycle and the 
actual cycles were checking. 


The Old Ben Coal Corporation, of Chicago, have in 
their Southern-Ilinois mines several Ward-Leonard 
flywheel equipments, some of which are operating on 
very fast cycles. It was decided that if this Com- 
pany would permit inconvenience to the extent of 
making a test on one of their equipments, all the 
data necessary would be obtained. The matter was 
taken up with the Old Ben officials and their hearty 
cooperation was very gratifying, they extending 
every possible courtesy and assistance in the preparation 
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for the tests. Their No. 18 mine was selected as being 
a very fair example of fast hoisting. 

The equipment at No. 18 Old Ben mine consists of 
the following: 

1 d-c. hoist motor rated 950-horse power 40-deg. 65- 
rey. per min., 400-volts, direct connected to a cylindro- 
conical hoist drum having a small diameter of 7 ft. 
and a large diameter of 11 ft. with four turns up the cone. 

1 Flywheel motor-generator set consisting of: 

1 750-kw. 900-rev. per min., 400-volt generator 

1 700 horse power 900 rev. per min. 2200-volt 3- 
phase 60-cycle induction motor. 

1 19 kw. 900-rev. per min. 250-volt, compound- 
wound exciter and a steel plate flywheel, 92 in. in 
diameter, weighing 19,300 lb. 

1 Control equipment consisting of: 

1 Slip regulator with torque motor for controlling 
the speed and input to the flywheel set. 

1 Drum controller and field rheostat for con- 
trolling the speed and direction of rotation of the 
hoist motor by means of varying the generator voltage. 
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This equipment was designed to operate under the 
following conditions: 


Weight of coal per trip 10,000 Ib. 
Total distance hoisted 335 ft. 
Weight of cage..........:.........15,000 Tb. 


Type of cage—self dumping 
Weight of mine ear (open end type) 4,300 lb. 


Rope diameter. 272) . OPO R DE, 1% in. 
Weight of rope per foot........... 3.55 Ib 
Turns on small drum diameter... .. PALA 
Tursiup coneigas .Uetic. & eats 4 
Turns on large diameter........... 4.7 
Time for acceleration............. 5 sec. 
Tinie’at/ fall speed! V0 Ss... a8 5.5 sec. 
Time for retardation.............. 5 sec. 
Rest period) .c. AGe 20S. 90k os 4Vs sec. 
Trips per minutes! 2) SCR? . Bed 2 3 


From observation it was found that in adjusting the 
ropes on the drum, the active turns on the small diam- 
eter did not check exactly with the turns originally 
decided upon, the active turns on the small diameter 
being found to be 1.9. This, of course, materially 
affects the shape of the duty cycle, since the rotary 
acceleration and the acceleration due to climbing the 
cone would overlap each other slightly. Fig. 6 shows 
this clearly. 

Using the conditions as they exist, a duty cycle was 
calculated in the usual manner and this cycle compared 
with the cycles obtained from the test. In addition 
to the conditions of winding the rope on the drum 
being slightly different from that originally calculated, 
the coal loads, as is always the case, differed somewhat 
from the calculated load in that no particular car during 
the actual test carried exactly 10,000 Ib. of coal. The 
nearest approach to this, from a long series of tests, was 
a car containing 9,500 lb. and this value and the num- 
ber of observed turns as above stated were used in 
making up the calculated duty cycle for checking the 
test results. For the purpose of simplicity, this single 
cycle will be discussed. 

During the test, the following readings were taken: 

Direct current between hoist motor and generator 

(oscillograph) 

Voltage at motor terminals (oscillograph) 

Motor speed in rev. per min. (oscillograph) 

Kilowatt input to motor generator set (graphic 

wattmeter) 

Speed of the motor-generator set (graphic volt-meter) 

Time in seconds (oscillograph and timer on both 

graphic charts) 

Weight of coal hoisted. 

Fig. 1 shows the oscillograph curves as above de- 
scribed. The rev. per min.-curve C in Fig. 1, was 
obtained by a pilot generator with constant excitation 
belted to the hoist. The saw-tooth effect shown in 
this curve is undoubtedly due to the commutator bars 
passing under the brushes. The current curve B and 
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the voltage curve A were read directly on the oscillo- 
graph in the usual manner. 

Fig. 2 shows the input to the motor-generator set 
during the cycle under discussion. 

The speed curve of the motor-generator set for this 
particular cycle is not available, as the pilot generator 
belted to the motor generator set gave trouble at this 
particular moment. Other tests, however, showed that 
the slip of the motor generator set during the hoisting 
cycle is slightly less than that originally calculated. 

From the above test readings by the application of 
the proper constants, it is not difficult to make up the 
actual horse power curve showing the horse power input 
to the hoist motor. Also as described early in the 
paper, a duty cycle was calculated, using the turns and 
weights as they existed. These two curves are plotted 
and shown in Fig. 3. The dotted line is the calculated 
duty cycle, and the heavy line the actual test results. 
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The areas of the two curves check surprisingly well, the 
difference being less than 2 per cent. 
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It is interesting to note how the acceleration and 
retardation peaks, due to the effect of the cone, are 
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more or less smoothed out in actual practise. This 
undoubtedly is because of the stretch in the rope. The 


most noticeable variations in the test cycle from the 
ealeulated cycle occur during acceleration and re- 
tardation. This may be due to quite a number of 
causes. The drums and rotating parts may be slightly 
heavier than assumed in the original calculation; and 
as will be seen from the speed curves, the rate of ac- 
celeration changes while the calculated duty cycle 
assumes a constant rate of acceleration of the rotating 
parts. 

Fig. 4 shows the calculated torque as compared with 
the torque obtained from test. Here again, we find 
some slight differences, the most interesting among 
which is undoubtedly the fact that it takes a very 
appreciable time for the current to build up to the 
necessary accelerating value; whereas in the calcu- 
lations, it is assumed that this current goes instantly 
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to the value necessary to produce the required torque. 
Fig. 5 shows speed curve of drum in rev. per min. 
against time and also total number of turns of drum 
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against time. It is interesting to note how the rate 
of retardation changes, first being very high, then falling 
to zero and running at practically constant speed for 
about a second and finally retarding to rest at a high 
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rate. This retardation curve is not determined by any 
automatic devices, but is the result of the operator’s 
experience in handling the equipment. Incidentally, 
curves were taken with different operators handling 
the hoist and in each case, the same general result is 
observable. 


Somewhat the same general characteristics are 
observable during acceleration. The acceleration rate 
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in the beginning is low, then increases and remains at a 
practically constant rate for about four sec., then falls 
off somewhat gradually until constant speed is 
reached. 


These curves are undoubtedly very interesting to a 
manufacturer, but what the customer is particularly 
interested in is the input from his line which represents 
to him actual expenditure. The kilowatt hours con- 
sumed in hoisting 9500 Ib. through 335 ft., as indicated 
on the graphic wattmeter chart, amounted to 2.25 


A- Rope Spedcd- "Up" Rope. 
B- Profile of Drum For "Up" Rope. 
C- Rope Speed-"Down" Rope. 
D- Profile of Drum for “Down" Rope" 
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kw-hr. per total trip, including the rest period or 1.41 
kw-hr. per 1000-ton ft. The calculated input to the 
induction motor in kilowatts indicated 412 while the 
average reading from the graphic chart showed 402. 

The calculated overall efficiency figured from actual 
foot pounds of energy consumed in the shaft to input 
to the flywheel set showed 52.4 per cent while the 
actual efficiency from the test showed 53.4 percent. 
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Discussion 


Carl Lee: The close agreement between the calculated 
cycle and the actual cycle of operation is very interesting and 
illustrates the high accuracy to which the design of electric 
hoists has been developed. 

The smoothing out of the various curves has been noted on 
several hoists which have been in operation several yeras. The 
changes of the rope from the cone to the cylindrical part of the 
drum do not produce sharp changes in the load but rather gradual 
changes. 


The efficiency of an electric hoist apparently remains very 
constant over a period of years as borne out by the attached 
figures which show the power consumption on two Ilgner Ward- 
Leonard hoists which have been in operation for over nine years. 

This constant efficiency will be interesting to operators because 
with a steam hoist there is no doubt a falling off of the efficiency 
of the boiler plant, steam line, and steam engine after a few years 
use under average conditions. 


I. Slichter: There are four important points brought out 
in these papers which seem to me warrant particular emphasis, 
as they indicate a general trend in the electrical engineering 
of the day. 


The first point is the scientific calculation of the drum of the 
hoist by which the rate of acceleration is so controlled that the 
maximum demand on the hoist motor is limited to a reasonable 
peak and the load made nearly constant. This makes for 
economy in the size of the motor and the first cost. 


The second is the use of the fly-wheel in the motor-generator 
set which still further reduces the maximum peak demanded of 
the transmission line, so that this peak is about ten per cent 
greater than the average. This makes for economy in the size 
of the transmission line and of the generator, again saving 
capital. 

The third is the introduction of automatic control in the 
stations, making possible a notable reduction in the number 
of men required, fhereby making for weil ad in the item of 
operating expense. 

Finally, there is an effort to show consideration for the men, 
eliminating the danger of accident and enabling the men to live 
under more humane conditions, which illustrates the social and 
humane work of the engineer of the present day. 


G. H. Finks: We have in Alabama quite a few electrified 
hoists, but no shaft hoists. The general data presented in the 
excellent paper of Mr. Stone and Mr. Grant does not apply in 
general to Alabama conditions, but the figures show that the 
calculated values for hoisting agree very closely with actual 
values obtained on tests. We have made some studies in the 
Alabama Power Company in connection with that, and find 
that that is true. 


Most of the hoists in Alabama are slope hoists and they vary 
in length from a few hundred feet to some eight thousand. 
The grades vary from possibly 60 per cent down to very light 
grades. Also the grades found in the average mines vary. 


In connection with the slope of the long-haul hoist, the trip 
is unbalanced in the pulling of cars. The return of the empty 
trip into the mine is usually done with a break. I would be 
interested in a discussion on the question of regeneration in 
such eases. We have found that such regeneration is possible 
and it returns appreciable percentages of power to the line. 


In connection with the conduction of peaks on hoists, that be- 
comes a matter usually to be determined between the consumer 
and the power company, if it happens to be purchased power, 
or in the case of a small power plant used to operate the hoist, a 
matter of not overloading a small plant; but particularly in the 
case of a power company, the demand applies, that is, a time 
limit, or in the case of almost all Alabama mines, a fifteen- 
minute demand period. You will have a certain number of 
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eycles during that period, and the momentary peaks do not 
usually influence the total demand. 


F. L. Stone: I think I may be able to throw some light on 
the question of regeneration. It is entirely feasible to regenerate 
with an induction-motor hoist, provided you let it go a little 
above synchronism. Many slope hoists are operating under 
those conditions, but strange to say, many power companies put 
a ratchet on the meter. 


G. H. Finks: In connection with the regeneration, you say 
the power company might put a ratchet on the meter. Well, 
that is true. A mine usually has additional load to carry which 
can be carried on a hoist and the meter will tend to come to a 
standstill as the mine load is picked up by the regenerated hoist. 
We have noted that a meter will not reverse until the total load 
is earried on the hoist. Most mines have a large amount of 
pumping, fans, and stuff of that kind, which has to be carried 
before energy can be put back into power lines, but the energy 
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that is used for operating ventilating fans and pumps must be 
paid for and puchased from the power company. 
ILGNER WARD-LEONARD COAL MINE HOISTS. 
KW-HR. PER TON 


Mine No. 1 Mine No. 2 Mine No. 3 
Feet 
Hoist 395 412 444 
Kw-hr. Kw-hr Kw-hr. 
Tons per Ton Tons per Ton Tons per Ton 
1915 785,492 .63 401,550 70 
1916 836,948 . 64 550,225 -68 
1917 724,552 -64 582,110 58 
1918 761,929 .64 674,547 .69 
1919 594,416 .67 592,677 .65 
1920 745,330 .64 781,595 -55 169,583 1.04 
1921 818,400 -57 767,852 63 585,286 .76 
1922 647.348 -60 673,074 64 532,418 & ¢ } 
1923 710,667 .59 802,274 .67 772,340 Bey E* 


Automatic Substations for Industrial Plants 
DY CHESTER LICHTENBERG 


Member, A. I. E. E 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, 


HE automatic electric power station is a new 
development in the art. It was conceived by a 
central station engineer and developed by a rail- 

way engineer. It is natural, therefore, for automatic 
stations to be more widely used in these branches of the 
electric art than in industrial power applications. 
Nevertheless, the most promising field for automatic sub- 
stations seems to be for the transformation and supply 
of electric power for all sorts of industrial purposes. 

Electricity supply for factories, mills, mines shops 
and other industrial enterprises usually lends itself 
quite readily to automatic operation. The kind of 
automatic switching equipment and its application, 
however, depends to a large extent on the particular 
requirements of the industry served. 

Generally, some form of power-transforming equip- 
ment is utilized for these enterprises. It may be ro- 
tating equipment such as motor generators, synchro- 
nous converters or synchronous condensers, or it may be 
static equipment such as transformers, static condensers 
or mercury tube converters. All of these have been 
equipped with automatic switching and control for 
central station and railway service and can readily be 
adapted to electrified industrials. 

Primary power plants where water is the source are 
particularly well-suited for automatic control, but 
steam-operated stations have not yet been added to the 
rapidly growing list of automatic station installations. 

Synchronous condensers form one of the simplest 
classes of rotating machines to which automatic station 
control equipment has been applied. They also form 
a class of power conservers which industrial organiza- 
tions seem hesitant to adopt. It may be that hereto- 
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fore the need to provide them with an operator has 
retarded their location at strategic points on the power 
network, or forced their location in existing attended 
stations which were remote from the preferred point for 
best performance. Whatever the reason may have 
been, the successful automatic operation of these units 
has very widely extended their field of application, 
particularly to electrified industries. 

The first automatic synchronous condenser was a 
3000-kv-a. unit installed by the Interstate Light & 
Heat Company at Hazel Green, Wisconsin. It was 
started in March, 1917, and is still in successful opera- 
tion. It is located at a point on the power company’s 
transmission lines where regulation had previously been 
quite poor. It more than paid for its cost in the first 
two years’ operation. The latest automatic syn- 
chronous condenser is a 7500-kv-a. unit being installed 
by the New England Power Company at the Worces- 
ter, Mass. mills of the American Steel and Wire 
Company. In the meantime there have been a num- 
ber of installations of automatic synchronous condens- 
ers but invariably by the power companies, although in 
most cases the condensers have been utilized for the 
correction of power-factor conditions caused by the 
industrial enterprises using the electricity. 


The automatic control of a synchronous condenser is 
relatively simple. The starting impulse is given by any 
one of several familiar devices. A voltage relay, a 
power-factor relay, a time clock or simple tumbler 
switch may be used to start the set. The synchronous 
condenser is usually provided with an amortisseur wind- 
ing and is brought up to speed as an induction motor. 
A compensator or Y-delta starting scheme may be used, 
either being readily adapted to automatic control. 
Usually during the period of acceleration, the synchro- 
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nous condenser field remains disconnected from the 
source of exciting current and is bridged by a field- 
discharge resistor. This aids in giving the required 
starting and pull-in torque. After its field is excited, 
the unit has been connected to the line and full pressure 
applied to its windings, it begins to function as a power- 
factor corrector. A power-factor regulator or a voltage 
regulator which forms part of the automati¢ switching 
equipment adjusts the field current automatically to 
maintain either fixed power factor or fixed pressure 
within the limits of operation of the unit. Automatic 
synchronous condensers are provided with the usual 
automatic station protective devices. The bearings 
are equipped with bearing temperature relays which 
will cause the set to be shut down if the bearings 
tend to overheat and before damage results. The 
machine armature is provided with current-operated 
thermal relays having a time-temperature characteristic 
similar to that of the condenser. These automatically 


*. shut the machine down if the armature current exceeds 


a safe value for a given time. They also permit the 
unit to re-start automatically after a shut-down of a 
sufficient time duration to cool the windings. These 
thermal devices are of the integrating type and are self- 
adjusting for ambient temperatures. A grounding pro- 
tective relay is also provided which causes the set to 
shut down in case of any leakage to ground in excess 
of 50 amperes. This cares for any insulation failures 


Fic. 1—Unitrep Raitways or Sr. Louis, FRANKLIN AVE. 
Suspstation, St. Louis, Mo. ror SyNcHRONOUS CONVERTER 
600-Votts, 2-Kw. 25-Cyrctre 6-PHAsE aND PorTION oF 6 
Stus Enp anp Muottipne D-C. Rectostne Freepers 600- 
Vouts 2000-AmprRES FOR RECLOSING FROM EITHER SIDE 


and prevents undue damage. Single-phase starting, 
harmful single-phase running, reverse phase, loss of 
field, too low line pressure, short time a-c. overload, 
etc., are also cared for by the usual automatic station 
relays. 

Synchronous motor generators form the next general 
class of rotating electrical machines which have been 
successfully equipped with automatic switching. Units 
of 150 kw. in capacity are now operating in 
many sections of the coal mining district and are 
typical of the smaller sizes. A 2000-kw. set is in opera- 
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tion on the 666-volt d-c. electrification on the main line 
of the New York Central Railroad and is typical of 
the larger sizes applied to very severe operating con- 
ditions. These units may be started on load demand or 
at a predetermined time or by a tumbler switch or its 
equivalent. The automatic switching equipment pro- 
ceeds to function immediately the starting impulse is 
given. First, it checks the line pressure to be sure it is 
ample to start and run the set. Next, it checks the 
supply to be sure all the phases are intact and are of the 


Fie. 
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correct sequence. Then, it checks the bearings, ma- 
chine windings, and ambient temperatures, to be sure 
these will permit the machines to run if and when 
started. Next, it connects the motor to the source of 
power, either through a compensator or to taps on the 
transformer, or through the transformers direct if Y- 
delta starting is used. Then the set starts to rotate 
and increases in speed. At synchronous speed, the 
automatic switching equipment again takes hold and 
connects the field circuit to the source of the exciting 
current. When field current has been established, the 
set is transferred from the starting combination to the 
running combination. During the accelerating period 
the motor field remains disconnected from the source 
of exciting current and is bridged by a resistor in the 
same manner as is the synchronous condenser during its 
starting cycle. This permits individual adjustment of 
each motor so as to obtain a complete start under 
practically all conditions which can be found in service. 

In the larger sets, a low value of field is applied while 
on the starting tap, and the final value after the machine 
is transferred to the running connections. In the 
smaller sets, the final value is applied in one step while 
on the starting tap. The smaller sets having 250-volt 
or 275-volt generators are usually excited directly from 
the generators. Those rated for higher pressures or 
arranged with voltage regulators are usually fed from 
an exciter either separately operated or direct 
connected. 

The synchronous motor has the usual automatic 
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station protection to prevent runaway, operation with- 
out field, harmful single-phase operation, leakage to 
ground, short-time and long-time continued overload, 
bearing temperature, etc. Some of these devices, such 
as the bearing temperature relays, are hand reset where 
continued operation of the machines under any cir- 
cumstances might lead to their destruction. The num- 
ber of such devices, however, is a minimum so as to 
insure continuity of service under all conditions, 
excepting where the machine might fail and thus inter- 
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rupt such continuity for along time. Most of the other 
protective devices, such as the long-time delay overload 
relays, phase-checking relays, etc., are automatically 
reset and permit the equipment to resume normal 
operation as soon as the unusual conditions have been 
corrected. 

The d-c. generator is provided with protection and 
adjustment, depending upon the service requirements 
to which it will be subjected. The simpler equipments, 
which may be shunt or compound wound, are usually 
operated with a fixed shunt-field setting. This setting 
is chosen to give the desired terminal pressure, and in 
the case of multiple-unit sets, must be carefully adjusted 
to give the correct loading of the machines. Multiple- 
unit stations also require careful compounding of the 
units to permit the successful multiple operation of 
“hot” and “cold” machines. 

The d-c. generators of larger sized sets are frequently 
provided with automatic load regulation. One type is 
provided with a shunt-field bucking scheme. This has 
been successfully applied to shunt-wound generators for 
multiple-pressure booster service. The shunt-field 
current is normally furnished by the generator itself. 
The current is then passed through the armature of a 
tiny motor-generator continuously rotating. This set, 
by a suitable raising or lowering of its field current, 
bucks or boosts the shunt-field current of the generator 
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the correct amount and gives the desired regulation. 
In one example, using this method of control, load 
swings of from 300 per cent normal to 200 per cent 
reversal are successfully handled. 

Another modification is a compound-wound d-c. 
generator with the series field connected to oppose the 
shunt field. This type of generator is usually operated 
with the series field shunted by a circuit breaker which 
allows only a fraction of normal current to flow through 
the field when it is closed. Under heavy overload 
conditions, the circuit breaker is automatically opened 
and the series field carries the full line current. Under 
this condition it tends to oppose the shunt field. Now 
by suitably proportioning the shunt and series fields, 
the d-c. generator can be made practically a constant- 
current machine and service may be maintained at a 
reduced pressure during emergency load conditions. As 
soon as the overload condition ceases, the circuit breaker 
automatically recloses and shunts the series field. 
A number of such equipments is operating on the 
Edison three-wire networks of many of the large elec- 
tricity supply corporations, and their use is being very 
rapidly extended. Their judicious application to 
electrified industrial establishments would insure con- 
tinuity of service under the most severe conditions short 
of complete and sustained interruption of primary 
electricity power supply. 


Fie. 4—3800-Kw. 250/275-Voitr D-C. 6000-VottT 3-PHasE 
60-CycLe SyncHRonNous Moror-GENERATOR WITH AUTOMATIC 
ContRoL EQuipMENT, CLEARFIELD Biruminous CoaL Core 
PORATION, RossiTER, Pa. 


Synchronous converters form without exception the 
largest single class of rotating electrical machines which 
have been successfully provided with automatic switch- 
ing equipment. In fact, they were the first electrical 
machines to be so equipped, notwithstanding the fact 
that with a single exception they are considered the 
most difficult electrical machines to operate. This is 
principally because of the almost universal application 
of synchronous converters for interurban railway serv- 
ice where automatic stations were first widely adopted. 

The automatic switching and control of synchronous 
converters assumes the a-c. supply to be available 
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before any starting operations are performed. Con- 
sequently, all automatically-controlled synchronous 
converters are a-c. starting. Also, with one or two 
minor exceptions, the starting is accomplished 
with the aid of an amortisseur winding on the field. 

The starting indication for an automatic synchronous 
converter may be any one of the usual devices, such as a 
pressure relay, a time switch, a tumbler switch, or 
their equivalent. Immediately the starting impulse 
has been completed, the synchronous converter is con- 
nected to the starting taps on the power transformer. 
One-third taps or one-half taps, depending on the 
design of the synchronous converter and transformers, 
will usually furnish sufficient torque to start the con- 
verter armature and pullitintostep. Thentheconverter 
is automatically transferred from the starting taps to 
the running taps. 

During the starting operation, the shunt field is 
_ usually opened. After the machine has reached syn- 
chronous speed, its field is either flashed with the correct 
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Fig. 5—Avromatic Station Controt Equipment, Mosite 
Exvecrric Company, Mosite, ALABAMA. SyNcHRONOUS Moror 
GENERATOR SET AND ConTROL EQUIPMENT 


polarity before it is made self-exciting, or its field is 
reversed until correct polarity is established. 

The next step in the process is to connect the syn- 
chronous converter to the d-c. network or feeder, and 
here the inherent characteristics of the converter require 
a different series of operations than do motor-generator 
sets. The d-c. terminal pressure of a synchronous 
converter is regulated largely by the a-c. pressure- 
supply. Only a relatively narrow range of d-c. ter- 
minal-pressure adjustment is possible by field adjust- 
ment. This then requires some arrangement for safely 
connecting the synchronous converter to the d-c. net- 
work, even though that network may be operating at a 
pressure quite different from the terminal pressure of the 
synchronous converter. This condition is most usually 
encountered in all sorts of electric haulage installations, 
since here the wide swings in power demand are very 
large compared with the feeding capacity of the a-c. 
supply. For electric railways and commercial electric 
power service generally, and sometimes for industrial 
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electric power supply, synchronous converters are 
equipped with load-limiting resistors. These are con- 
nected between the d-c. terminals of the synchronous 
converter and the d-c. network or feeder after the syn- 
chronous converter has been placed in complete running 
condition in so far as the a-c. side is concerned. These 
resistors are then usually shunted out in two or three 


Fie. 6—Avtomatic SwitcHina Equipment, Lone ISLAND 
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steps thus gradually loading the synchronous converter 
from the d-c. network. The shunting contactors or 
circuit breakers used for this service are usually pro- 
vided with current relays having interlocks so that the 
synchronous converter cannot be loaded beyond its 


Fie. 7—Avtomatic GENERATING STaTION ContTROoL BoarpD 
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thermal capacity. Other devices such as thermostats, 
located near the load-limiting resistors, permit the 
synchronous converter to supply current to the d-c. 
system within safe heating limits until the load is 
reduced or the resistors and converter tend to danger- 
ously overheat. Under these conditions, the converter 
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is automatically shut down until it and the resistors 
cool. After the equipment has cooled sufficiently, a 
fresh start is automatically made. In some cases the 
load-limiting resistors are shunted out in only one step 
where economy in design and manufacture permit Y- 
delta starting. With this combination and with suitable 
transformer design, the Y-delta arrangement may be 
used to take the place of one step of the load-limiting 
resistors. 

The load-limiting combination available for, and used 
with, synchronous converters permits their wide appli- 
cation to all sorts of electrified industries as well as to 
electric railway and electric power supply systems. 
It permits the use of the economical synchronous con- 
verter in many places where motor-generator sets were 
formerly considered supreme. For certain few appli- 
cations, they were excelled only by specially designed 
motor-generators with automatic load-regulating 
features. 

Synchronous converters for automatic operation are 
provided with the usual automatic station protective 
features such as bearing and resistor temperature relays, 
short and long-time continued a-c. overload relays, 
single-phase starting preventive and harmful continued 
single-phase running preventive relays, low a-c. pressure 
starting or operating preventive relays, overspeed 
switches in combination with a shunt trip circuit 
breaker, leakage to ground relays, ete. 

Other electric power-transforming machines, such as 
balancers, mercury tube converters, and static trans- 
formers have been made completely automatic and are 
now in successful operation. Their design usually takes 
pattern after the best manual operation scheme, except 
that the time for the switching is generally reduced from 
a matter of minutes to a matter of seconds. 

The automatic hydroelectric plant is one of the out- 
standing applications of automatic switching equip- 
ment to industrial enterprises. Consider, for example, 


the many streams of moderate size but relatively uni- 


form flow which are found in the upper Middle West. 
They have been used for many generations to drive grist 
mills of quite good size, as well as performing many 
other industrial functions of varied natures. The 
hydro equipment which has heretofore been used is 
fast becoming antiquated and the output of the mills is 
suffering in consequence. The recent installation of 
automatic hydroelectric equipments in a number of 
these mills has wrought an important change in this 
section of the country. The same streams now permit 
not only a greater mill output in combination with the 
electrification of the mills, but also provide an inexpen- 
sive power supply to adjacent towns and villages. 
More important even is the fact that the electrified mill 
can now be connected to the large electric power supply 
system covering the country, and can either take power 
from this system during times of low water or can feed 
power into the network during times of high water. 

Automatic hydroelectric stations almost invariably 
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use synchronous generators since they can be provided 
with their own exciters. They almost always have a 
waterwheel equipped with either an oil pressure gov- 
ernor, a servo-motor, or motor-operated gates. The 
synchronous generator is usually provided with an 
amortisseur winding to assist in pulling the machine into 
step. The starting impulse is given by any one of the 
familiar relays or by a push button, or may be given by 
making alive the station feeder from an a-c. network. 
Immediately after the starting impulse is completed, 
the waterwheel gates are opened and the waterwheel 
started. Then the gates are shut until only enough 
water passes through to bring the machine up to about 
95 per cent normal speed. At this point the armature 
is connected to the a-c. network, either directly or 
through transformers and immediately thereafter the 
field is excited. This brings the generator into phase 
with the network and places load on the machine. 

Automatic hydroelectric stations are usually pro- 
vided with automatic voltage regulators and these, in 
combination with the hydraulic regulating equipment, 
adjust and maintain the desired load on the equip- 
ment. 

Automatic hydroelectric stations are provided with 
only such protective features as are needed for the quite 
simple machinery involved. Excess speed, excess 
electric pressure, insufficient oil pressure, bearing and 
machine heating, short and long-time, continued over- 
loads, together with loss of field, each has its protective 
devices, which make the automatic hydroelectric sta- 
tion economical and safe in sizes up to 8,000 or 
10,000 kw. 

Feeders for a-c. and d-c. networks and supply are 
now not only automatic tripping on overload, but 
also automatic reclosing. Many forms are available, 
each being particularly designed for its individual 
application. 


Discussion 


C.S. Butcher: One of the earliest installations of automatic 
equipment in industrial plants was in the motor ear industry in 
Detroit, where two 1,500 kw. motor generators are used to aug- 
ment the power supplied by a steam plant. The steam plant 
is located at one end of the manufacturing aisle, which is some 
600 ft. or so long, and a very heavy bus runs through a tunnel 
from the power house to the load, which is distributed along the 
bus quite uniformly. It was found, in making a study of the 
power plant, that the steam costs were very high, however, in 
the wintertime the exhaust steam is used for heating, and in 
working out the economies of the problem it was found that if 
substations were located along the bus, the steam plant, during 
the summer months could be shut down and considerable 
saving realized by purchasing power. 

The first machine was installed in the summer of 1920 and 
consists of a shunt generator provided with a constant-voltage 
regulator. This very materially improved the voltage on the 
bus at that point, since it was more nearly in the center of 
distribution. As the plant grew, the next year a similar sub- 
station was added, and in that ease we ran into our first difficulty 
of parallel operation. The machines, while being built for shunt 
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operation, were, as I say, equipped with constant-voltage regu- 
lators and it was quite diffieult for a time to get the machines 
to share the load. This was done by rather an ingenious device 
attached to each regulator. By the use of this device, the 
machines were given somewhat the characteristic of a straight 
shunt machine not provided with voltage regulation. The 
installation has been entirely successful and has since been 
followed by a great number of installations in the industrial 
field generally. 

Mr. Lichtenberg starts out with the power plant, quite natur- 
ally, in the development of our natural resources. However, 
I don’t like to think that we are going to limit automatie opera- 
tion to the smaller sites; in fact, we haven’t done so. We now 
have about ready to go into operation an 8000-kv-a. hydroelec- 
trie station, completely automatically operated, equipped with 
two 4000-ky-a. generators. That is not large in a sense, but in 
proportion to the eapacity of that system, that really represents 
quite a large operation. 

Previous to that, on the same system we installed a generating 
station equipped with two 2000-kv-a. water-wheel generators. 
On that particular property 4000-kv-a. would represent about 
25 per cent of the total system capacity. However, inasmuch 
as all of that was not connected to the load, there were times 
when the automatic station would represent perhaps 50 per cent 
or better. of the total connected capacity. 

The machines are of the older type and are not equipped with 
damper windings, and it was necessary to find some means for 
synchronizing the automatic machines with those already con- 
neeted with the load. Most of you are familiar with the auto- 
matie synehronizers which were first used with the old engine- 
driven units. With the machines of larger capacity, no one 
liked to depend on the automatie synchronizer. However, with 
that as a foundation. we started out to make an automatic 
synchronizer. With that, we combined an automatic speed- 
adjusting device, which consists of nothing more than two little 
synchronous motors, one connected to the line and the other 
connected to the incoming machine; the two motors driving 
together a differential which operates to regulate the speed of 
the incoming unit by the operation of the speed adjustor on the 
governor mechanism. That, in combination with a modification 
of the old synchronizer, worked out beautifully, and that station 
has now been in operation for six or eight months and has been 
entirely successful. 

In connection with hydroelectric plants we are accustomed to 
thinking of large developments. Large developments often 
involve the condemnation of considerable portions of land in 
order to create the necessary storage capacity and to get the 
necessary head. That is done for the reason that by concen- 
trating our power at any one point, operating cost is kept down 
to a minimum. If we eliminate the operating cost; that is, 
the labor of attendants, and develop that same head at a number 
of smaller sites, the same ean be all automatically operated and 
eonnected to a common distribution system and operated with 
considerably greater economy. 

Passing from the automatic hydroelectric station, we of course 
come to the automatic operation of a-c. feeder circuits. That 
equipment also is practically standardized and practically 
ordered by style number. The periodic reclosing equipment is 
perhaps the most common that is used. There are other special 
applications, but I will not mention those. The duty cycle on 
the breaker for periodic reclosing is more severe than the standard 
duty cycle; even the new one that has been adopted. For 
example, the power companies ordinarily apply this type of 
equipment to radial-type feeders and require that the first re- 
closing following an outage shall be on the order of thirty seconds. 
In ease the feeder does not remain closed, it is closed again at the 
end of perhaps a period of a minute; the third reclosing taking 
place at the end of a period of approximately two minutes. 
At the end of that time, if the circuit is not closed definitely, 
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the feeder is locked out of service. If, following any of these 
reclosures previous to the last one, service remains normal for a 
predetermined length of time, the equipment is automatically 
reset to zero. Therefore, the equipment is restored to complete 
service. 

Coming down to the application of automatic substations for 
supplying direet-current load, we have the railway, light and 
power, and industrial. They perhaps pretty well cover the 
industrial; but just taking the railway, which has perhaps seen 
the greatest development in automatic switching equipment. 
That is where we started with the synchronous converter, which 
is probably the most difficult to control. I think most of 
us are quite familiar with some of the earlier developments 
which were applied particularly to interurban railways. A 
great many people at that time said, “Well, that’s all right for 
small interurban roads where continuity of service is not re- 
quired, but you will never see it on the larger systems.”’ Well, 
it hasn’t worked out that way. 

At first we were forced to show a considerable saving in order 
to justify the installation of automatic switching, but it has been 
definitely proven that the operation of automatic substations 
is so much more satisfactory than the operation of manual 
stations, that automatie switching equipment is being installed 
now where continuity of service is of prime importance. The 
application of automatic substations to heavy networks, whether 
they are railway or light and power, is made not so much on what 
ean be saved in operators’ wages and the like, but what ean be 
saved in distribution losses. 

I have in mind our first application to Edison’s load which 
was made in the City of St. Paulin 1920. There, a large theatre 
and office building was built on the very edge of the Edison three- 
wire, 250-volt network. To run cables to this point would have 
meant a large investment in ducts and in copper. It was abso- 
lutely essential, however, that they have good voltage regulation 
at this building, so they compared the cost of cable and ducts 
with the cost of an automatic substation. The economies were 
decidedly in favor’ of the automatic substation, but they were 
not quite sure that it would give them just the service they 
wanted. However, it was tried out. The inspection has been 
weekly, with a man visiting the station approximately twenty 
minutes each day, and all of the little things which might have 
caused a shut-down have been caught on inspection. So that 
station has never caused an interruption of service to that build- 
ing. Several times the network has been lost and the station 
has automatically isolated itself from the system and supplied 
the isolated load. 

F. M. Nash: In our concern we had occasion once to con- 
sider an automatic outdoor generating station, and I would like 
to ask if there are any here who know“f, or can give any account 
of, the installation of automatic outdoor generating stations. 
In this particular instance we had to consider the replacing of 
three 1000-kw. machines with one automatie generator, outdoor 
type. The change was not carried out, partly because of the 
cost and partly because of the uncertainty of such an 
undertaking. 

C. A. Butcher: So far no automatic switching equipment; 
that is, complete automatic switching equipment, has been 
applied to an outdoor generator, and to my knowledge there 
has been built only one generator for that type of service. I am 
pretty sure that the Allis-Chalmers Company built that. 


That problem came up a number of years ago and a study was 
made to determine whether or not it was feasible. It was deter- 
mined quite definitely that it was feasible and also practical, but 
uneconomical, for the reason that the protection which must be 
afforded the generator and the generator housing would have to 
be of special design. The fact that there are very few applica- 
tions for this class of machine, thus necessitating placing all the 
development costs on very few, made it an uneconomical prop- 
position on the very few that we considered. 
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Review of the Subject.—A new method for measuring the 
rate of sulphation of storage battery plates was recently devised 
at the Bureau of Standards by Vinal and Ritchie (Technologic 
Paper 225). This consisted of periodic weighings of plates 
suspended in electrolyte. The present paper is an extension of this 
work. Detrimental impurities when present in the solution may 
(1) corrode the plate, (2) accelerate the formation of lead sulphate, 
or (3) be deposited in the pores of the plate. In any case, the 
weight of the plate changes and this affords the most sensitive and 
exact means which we have for estimating the extent and nature of 
the reaction. A physical meaning can be given to the rather vague 
term “‘local action.” It was found that electrolyte, containing only 
one part of platinwm in ten million parts of the solution, increased 
the local action at the negative plates by 50 per cent. Copper, like 
platinum, deposits on the negative plates, but produces less effect. 
Tron is of wnusual interest because it greatly accelerates the forma- 
tion of lead sulphate at the negative plate. The reaction of the 
positive plates is slower, which mitigates its detrimental effects to 
some extent. Manganese is particularly destructive to the positive 
plates. The results of our experiments indicate that the reactions 


of manganese compounds in the battery are somewhat different from 
the previously accepted theories. Manganese in the form of man- 
ganese dioxide is deposited on the positive plates covering the active 
material, closing the pores and causing a part of the charging current 
to be wasted. The work is being extended to include the effect of other 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE importance of obtaining exact information 
» about the effect of impurities in storage battery 
electrolytes arises from the detrimental effects 
which many of them produce on the operating character- 
istics and life of the storage battery, and such informa- 
tion is necessary as a basis for the preparation of speci- 
fications for sulphuric acid to be used in the batteries. 
Engineers have recognized for a long time the necessity 
for maintaining a high standard of purity in the electro- 
lyte, but within recent years millions of small batteries 
have passed into the hands of non-technical users who 
must depend upon the manufacturer and his _ sub- 
sidiaries for satisfactory service. The information 
hitherto available on this subject has been fragmentary 
and in some cases contradictory. 


The most recent systematic research on this subject 
is that of Helen C. Gillette.2 Her experiments were 
carried out by the method used by several previous 
experimenters, 7. e., by poisoning the cells after their 
electrical characteristics had been determined. This 
method, while valuable from the standpoint of operation 
does not permit us to determine quantitatively the 
effects produced on the positive and negative plates 
or to determine definitely the chemical reactions which 
take place. 


1. Prepared under the Auspices, and published with the 
approval of the Bureau of Standards. 

2. Transactions American Electrochemical Society 41, 
p- 217, 1922: 

Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Birmingham, Ala., April 7-11, 1924. 


A new method for measuring the rate of sulphation 
of storage battery plates was recently devised at the 
Bureau of Standards. A description of this method 
with experimental results for measurements on positive 
and negative plates suspended in pure sulphuric acid 
solutions has been published. The same method and 
apparatus have been employed in the present investi- 
gation but with some modifications necessitated by the 
conditions of our experiments. In this paper the effects 
of small amounts of iron, maganese, platinum and 
copper are described. 


II. PRINCIPLE AND METHOD 


The discharge of either the positive or negative 
plates in sulphuric acid solutions results primarily in 
the formation of lead sulphate. A certain amount of 
lead sulphate is formed as the result of local action when 
the plates are immersed in even the purest acid solutions 
obtainable. Detrimental inpurities may (1) corrode the 
plate, (2) accelerate the formation of lead sulphate, or (38) 
be deposited in the pores of the plate. In any case the 
weight of the plate changes and this change affords the 
most sensitive and exact means which we have for 
estimating the extent of the reaction. In order to 
obtain comparable results it is necessary that the tem- 
perature be maintained at a constant value. This was 
usually accomplished by immersing the glass jars 
containing the electrolytes in a large water bath thermo- 
statically controlled at 25 deg. cent. (77 deg. fahr.). 


3. Vinal and Ritchie, Bureau of Standards, Tech. Paper 225. 
Chem. & Met., v. 27, p. 1116; Electrical World, v.80, No. 26, 
Dpelssaqe er A 
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This temperature was maintained constant to within 
about 0.01 deg. cent. Two positive plates or two 
negative plates, suspended on glass hooks were placed 
in each jar. As a preliminary step the plates were 
given several cycles of charge and discharge following 
which they were fully charged and then submerged in 
the electrolytes to be tested. Each jar contained a 
solution of chemically pure sulphuric acid having a 
specific gravity of 1.250. The electrolytes were 
saturated with lead sulphate because the previous work 
showed this to be necessary. 

A sensitive balance mounted on a marble slab above 
the thermostat bath was used for weighing the plates 
while they were immersed. Any plate could be brought 


Fic. 1—AppaRATUS FOR TESTING BATTERIES 


directly under the arm of the balance, as the jars con- 
taining them were carried on a revolving frame. The 
arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 1. 

A carefully measured quantity of the impurity was 
added to the electrolyte in each case before the plates 
were immersed. Simultaneously with the tests to 
determine the effect of the impurities, measurements 
were made of the rate of sulphation of the plates in pure 
solutions. The results of the experiments are shown 
by means of curves relating the total change in weight 
of the plates to the time in hours. Weighings of the 
plates were taken immediately after placing them in the 
solutions-and they were weighed at frequent intervals 
during the first day because the rate of the reaction 
was generally the greatest at this time. As the reaction 
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slowed down weighings were made at less frequent 
intervals. 

A distinction must be made between the rate and the 
total extent of the reactions produced by the impurities. 
In the case of impurities such as platinum and copper, 
the rate of the reaction is of interest because the reac- 
tion, if allowed to proceed indefinitely, will be termi- 
nated only by the complete exhaustion of the plates. 
On ‘the other hand with an impurity such as iron the 
total extent of the reactions is limited by the amount 
of the impurity added and any spontaneous oxidation 
or reduction which may occur. In such a case, there- 
fore, the total reaction is of more interest than the rate 
of the reaction since it permits us to verify the chemical 
equations for the reactions that occur. 

The concentrations of the impurities are expressed 
as percentages by weight. 


III. EFFrecT OF COPPER 


Copper was added to the solutions of sulphuric acid 
saturated with lead sulphate in the concentrations 
shown in Table I. The solutions initially had the 
characteristic blue color of copper sulphate. When the 
two negative plates were immersed in the solutions the 
copper began to deposit upon the plates and the solu- 
tions gradually lost color. An analysis of the solutions 
after the experiment was completed showed only a 
small trace of copper. This shows that practically all 
the copper had been deposited upon the plates. Since 
the amount of solution in which they were immersed 
greatly exceeded the amount of solution that would 
ordinarily be present in a battery, the amount of copper 
deposited on each plate was in excess of that which 
would be found in ordinary practise. The quantity 
of solution was approximately ten times the amount 
that would be contained for the same number of plates, 
in a starting and lighting battery. To obtain equiva- 
lent conditions, therefore, in the case of those impurities 
which deposit upon the plates, the concentrations should 
be multiplied by a factor of 10. _ 


TABLE I 
LOCAL ACTION PRODUCED BY COPPER AT NEGATIVE PLATE 


Concentrations of copper are shown in the box headings. Results 
are calculated as ampere-hours of equivalent discharge for one plate. 


Copper Concentration. Per Cent 

Time in Hours 0.4 0.08 Pure Acid 
10 0.8 On1 0.0 
20 Bk 0.2 [eae 
30 2.9 0.3 0.2 
40 3.6 0.5 0.3 
50 4.1 0.6 0.4 
75 5.2 0.9 0.5 
100 6.0 1 0.7 
150 7.4 1 Mor 1.0 
200 8.7 2.2), 1.4 
300 10.9 3.4 2.0 
400 i3.i 4.5 2.6 


The deposition of the copper upon the negative plates 
could be easily seen. An illustration of one of these 
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plates, together with a similar plate taken from a pure 
acid solution, is shown in Fig. 2. 

The local action which occurred at the plate as the 
result of the deposition of copper was accompanied by 
the evolution of hydrogen. The changes in weight of 
the plate during the process are shown in the curves of 
Fig. 3, and from these has been computed the equiva- 
lent of the local action in ampere-hours as the average 
value per plate. The results of the calculation are 


Fie. 2—NeeativE Puate (B) CoNTAMINATED WITH COPPER 
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given in Table I. The ultimate capacity of the plate 
has been calculated from the amount of active material 
contained in the plate allowing for 60 per cent sulpha- 
tion. Since the plate contained 148 grams of the active 
negative material the ultimate capacity is calculated 
to be 22.9 ampere-hours. 

Table I shows that during the first part of the experi- 
ment the extent of the local action produced by the 
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copper is not as great as might be expected. This is 
probably due to the rather high overvoltage for hydro- 
gen on the surface of copper. The solution which 
contained 0.08 per cent of copper produced approxi- 
mately double the amount of local action that was 
observed in the case of the plates immersed in the pure 
solution. The total number of ampere-hours of 
equivalent discharge at the end of 400 hours, however, 
was only one-fifth of the ultimate capacity of the plates. 
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The solution containing 0.40 per cent copper produced 
an equivalent discharge of 13 ampere-hours per plate 
in a period of 400 hours. This is about half of the 
ultimate capacity of the plates. 


IV. EFFECT OF PLATINUM 


Platinum has always been considered one of the 
most deleterious impurities. The results of this investi- 
gation amply justify this conclusion. Platinum, how- 
ever, is not as common an impurity at the present time 
as it has been in the past, because comparatively little 
sulphuric acid is now concentrated in platinum vessels 
during the process of manufacture. 

Platinum was added to the sulphuric acid solutions, 
as in the case of copper, in the percentages shown in 
Table II. The experimental results are given in Fig. 4. 

The platinum evidently began to deposit upon the 
negative plates very quickly as they began to gas almost 
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Fig. 4—EFrrect of PLATINUM ON NEGATIVE: PLATES 


TABLE II 
LOCAL ACTION AT NEGATIVE PLATE PRODUCED 
BY PLATINUM 
Results are calculated as ampere-hours of equivalent discharge per plate 


Time Platinum Concentrations, Per Cent 
in ee SS SES Se ee 
Hours Pure 
0.0001 0.00005 | 0.00003 | 0.00002 | 0.00001 Acid 
10 11.4 6.7 2.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 
20 LET. 10.6 3.7 0.2 0.1 0.1 
30 11.9 13.0 5.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 
40 12.0 14.5 6.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 
50 12.0 15.3 7.4 0.5 0.4 0.4 
75 12.2 15.6 9.3 0.8 0.6 0.5 
100 12.4 15.7 10.8 pee 0.8 0.7 
150 12.8 15.9 13.1 AF 1.2 1.0 
200 13.1 16.1 14.6 2.3 jae 1.4 
300 13.5 16.3 16.7 3.6 2.0 2.0 
400 13.9 16.4 18.1 5.0 3.8 2.6 
500 16.5 pt 6.2 4.7 3.2 
600 19.8 7.3 o.7 3.7 
700 20.5 8.3 6.6 4.3 
* 800 21.0 9.3 7.4 4.8 
900 21.4 10.2 8.2 5.4 
1000 21.8 5.9 
immediately. The plates in solutions containing the 


greatest amount of platinum gassed violently and in- 
creased in weight very rapidly. The gassing was so 
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violent that the surface of the plates was apparently 
blasted off and most of the platinum thereby elimi- 
nated. With the highest concentration the plates 
became about 60 per cent discharged within eight hours, 
but after this the rate of their discharge was compara- 
tively slow. The reaction was not quite so violent in 
the solutions containing the next lower percentage of 
platinum but it is significant that the reaction pro- 
ceeded farther. At the end of 48 hours the plates were 
72 per cent discharged. The solution containing 
0.00003 per cent of platinum produced a reaction which 
was much slower but produced 95 per cent of the 
ultimate discharge in 1000 hours. The lower concentra- 
tions produced smaller effects but the gain in weight 
was appreciably greater than with pure acid. One part 
in ten million, or 0.00001 per cent platinum produced 
an increase of 50 per cent in the local action over that 
in pure acid solutions, which shows that the effect of 
extremely small amounts of platinum may be detected 
- by thismethod. Chemically, it is possible to determine 
platinum in solutions to the extent of about one part 
in two million, but it is estimated that by this method 
the effect of as little as one part in fifty million may be 
determined. The local action calculated as ampere- 
hours of equivalent discharge for the solutions con- 
taining platinum is contained in Table IT. 


The curves of Fig. 4 make possible an estimate of the 
local action in terms of the equivalent current that 
would be discharged by the plate normally for the 
same rate of sulphation. The equivalent currents are 
proportional to the slopes of the lines. The curve for 
plates in pure acid shows the average equivalent cur- 
rent of the local action to be 0.0059 amperes. With 
this as a basis the equivalent currents during the first 
part of the experiment for the other curves have been 
calculated to be as follows: 


Platinum Current Equivalent 
Coneentration of Local Action 
Per Cent Amperes 
0.00001 0.0093 
0.00002 0.0113 
0.00003 0.107 
0.00005 0.345 
0.00010 ACA 


By this calculation a physical meaning is given to the 
rather vague term “local action.” 


The plates which gassed most vigorously and from 
which the original lead surface was blasted off were 
black for the most part but showed portions covered 
by the white lead sulphate. The black coloration was 
probably due to the lamp black which was mixed with 
the paste when the plates were made. An illustration 
of one of these plates as compared with one immersed 
in a pure sulphuric acid solution is shown in Fig. 5. 
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V. EFFECT OF [RON 


Iron may exist in the sulphuric acid solutions in two 
states of oxidation. Iron in the ferric condition is 
reduced to the ferrous condition at the negative plate 
and then in turn oxidized to the ferric condition at the 
positive plate, and also to some extent by the air. 

(a) Effect on positive plates. When iron in the 
ferrous condition is added to the solution, it is oxidized 
by the active material of the positive plates to ferric 
sulphate accompanied by the formation of lead sulphate 
and water. Assuming the following equation for the 
reaction 

PbO; +2FeS0O, 120 He S Op PP p SOs 

+ Fes (S O4)3 + 2 H2O (1) 


The lead sulphate which is formed permits an accurate 
calculation to be made of the extent of the reaction from 
the gain in weight of the plates. The gain in weight 
of the positive plates must, however, be calculated as 
PbS O,: (PbS O,— PbO), because the plate gains 
the sulphate radical S O, as the result of the reaction 
but loses simultaneously two oxygen atoms for each 


Fiqa. 5—NEGATIVE PLATE (B) CONTAMINATED WITH PLATINUM 
—Puate (A) was TAKEN FROM A PURE SOLUTION 


molecule of lead sulphate which is formed. The reac- 
tion expressed by equation (1) proceeds to completion 
if sufficient time is allowed. That is to say, all of the 
ferrous sulphate is oxidized to the.ferric condition and 
beyond this point the rate of formation of lead sulphate 
is essentially the same as for plates in pure acid solu- 
tions. The results of these experiments are given in 
Fig. 6, which shows that the curves representing data 
obtained from the iron solutions become parallel to 
those for the pure acid solutions toward the end of the 
experiment. We may, therefore, calculate the amount 
of lead sulphate which should be formed and compare 
it with the amount determined by the weighings. Such 
a comparison is made in Table III. 

The agreement is as good as can be expected. The 
curves shown in Fig. 6 show the average gain in weight 
per plate and the figures given in Table III represent 
the sum total of the lead sulphate formed on both 
plates in each jar. 

Since the reaction expressed in equation (1) came to 
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TABLE IIT 
COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND OBSERVED VALUES FOR 
POSITIVE PLATES IN SOLUTIONS CONTAINING IRON 


| Equivalent Calculated Observed Amount 
Amount of Ferrous Equivalent of 
Iron Added Sulphate Lead Sulphate Lead Sulphate 
I 

Per Cent} Grams Grams Grams Grams 

0.4 22.5 61.2 | y 61.2 60.2 

0.08 4.5 I2..2 12.2 11.8 

0.012} 0.675 Bink 2.7 3.4 


GAIN IN WEIGHT IN GRAMS 
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Fig. 6—EFFrect or [RON ON Positive PLATES 


a definite termination this afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to determine what the effect of introducing nega- 
tive plates into the solution would be. This case 
represents the condition of a battery containing both 
positive and negative plates. One charged negative 
plate was immersed in each solution at the conclusion 
of 3860 hours. These plates were not in electrical 
contact with the positive plates. The reduction of the 
iron to the ferrous condition began immediately and the 
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Fig. 7—Gain In Weicut oF Positive PLATES IN SOLUTIONS 
ConTAINING [RON 


product in turn was reoxidized by the positive plates 
accompanied by a further discharge. Curves showing 
the observations which were made are given in Fig. 7, 
the experiment being continued until 820 hours had 
elapsed. 

(b) Effect on negative plates. The action of iron on 
the negative plates is much more pronounced than on 
the positives and the local action produced is in excess 
of the amount which would be calculated from the 
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reduction of the ferric sulphate. The effect is probably 
the result of two simultaneous reactions that may be 
represented by the following equations: 


Pb + Fe. (S O.);—> PbS O, +2 FeSO, (2a) 
Pb + H.S0,—> PbS O0,+ Hy (2b) 


The amounts of iron added to the solutions were 4.5 g. 
and 0.675 g. These are equivalent to 16.1 g. and 2.4 
g. of ferric sulphate. On the basis of equation (2a) 
these amounts will account for 13.4 and 2.0 grams of 
lead sulphate respectively. 

The curves, Fig. 8, show the gain in weight of the 
plates in terms of the sulphate S O, taken from the 
electrolyte. This gain in weight calculated to lead 
sulphate P b S O, is greatly in excess of what may be 
accounted for by the reduction of the iron salt from the 
The curves show 
also that the gain in weight of the plates in the solutions 
to which iron had been added is in excess of the sulpha- 
tion of similar plates in the pure acid. This indicates 
clearly that the presence of iron accelerates the action 
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Fie. 8—Hrrect oF IRoN oN NEGATIVE PLATES 


between sulphuric acid and lead as represented by 
equation (2b). 

In the early stages of the experiment when consider- 
able ferric iron was present this reaction was greatly 
accelerated as shown by the rapid rise in the curves. 
When 150 hours had elapsed this accelerating effect of 
the iron seems to have died out and the curves then 
become straight and follow an almost parallel course 
with the curve representing the sulphation of pure acid. 
If we assume that the reduction of the ferric sulphate 
according to equation (2a) has become complete at this 
point, we may calculatean average value for the amount 
by which the reaction between lead and sulphuric acid 
has been accelerated. In the solution containing the 
greater concentration of iron the increase over the 
normal sulphation in pure acid is about 7 times and in 
the other solution about 3 times. 

After 150 hours the curves shown in Fig. 8 are all 
approximately straight, but they diverge slightly which 
shows that sulphate was being formed at a slightly . 
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greater rate on the plates in the solutions to which iron 
was added than in the pure acid. This effect is prob- 
ably to be accounted for by the well known slow sponta- 
neous reoxidation of the ferrous sulphate by the air and 
its subsequent reduction by the negative plates during 
the long time that the experiment lasted. 

Table IV shows the gain in weight of the plates in 
the solutions to which iron had been added in compari- 
son with the gain in weight of similar plates in pure 
acid solutions. There were two plates in each jar and 
the total gain of each pair of plates is shown in the 
table. Fig. 8 shows the average values. 


TABLE IV 
EFFECT OF IRON ON NEGATIVE PLATES 
The weighis are the total gain of the two plates in each case, expressed 
in grams 


Tron Concentration, Per Cent 


, 

Hours 0.08 0.012 | In Pure Acid 
10 4.36 0.60 . 0.20 
20 8.80 1.10 . 0.48 
30 10.80 1.58 0.76 
40 12.00 2.00 ) 1.00 
50 12.94 2.40 1.24 
a 14.26 3.26 1.94 
100 15.80 4.04 2.50 
150 17.60 5.48 3.64 

200 19.00 6.86 4.72 
300 21.70 9.58 ais 
400 24 30 12.00 9.30 
500 27.00 14.24 ) 11.44 
600 29.64 16.62 ) 13.46 
700 32.40 18.80 15.40 
800 35.00 20.84 17.26 


In addition to the above experiments a third concen- 
tration of the iron, 0.004 per cent, was used. The 
results were about the same as for 0.012 per cent and 
as the curves would lie so near together only one of 
them has been plotted in the figure. The reason that 
the smaller amount of iron produced the same amount 
of sulphation as the larger amount is probably to be 
attributed to the spontaneous reoxidation of the ferrous 
sulphate. 

The results of this experiment show that the presence 
of iron is more detrimental to negative plates than to 
positives because of the acceleration of the reaction 
between lead and sulphuric acid. Further, the ferrous 
sulphate which is formed suffers a slight reoxidation by 
air, in addition to that which would be caused by the 
positive plates present in a battery. 


Vl. EFFECT OF MANGANESE 


(a) Effect on negative plates. The experimental 
results obtained when negative plates were immersed 
in solutions containing manganese are shown in Fig. 
9. The lowest curve represents the sulphation of the 
plates in pure acid solutions. The three curves above 
this are for similar solutions to which were added 
respectively 0.04 per cent, 0.08 per cent, and 0.40 per 
cent of manganese as potassium permanganate. 

It is at once apparent that the effects produced are 
. not proportional to the amounts of manganese added. 
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The reason for this is a reaction between the sulphuric 
acid and the potassium permanganate which is inde- 
pendent of the reaction at the plates. The reaction 
between the permanganate and the 1.250 sp. gr. acid 
may be expressed by the equation 


4 KMn0,+6H.SO,— 2K,SO, + 4MnSO, 
+6H.0+50, (3) 


This is a slow reaction that may be demonstrated by a 
simple laboratory test, several hours being required to 
collect enough of the oxygen to make a satisfactory test. 
During the experiments the gas (oxygen) given off 
appeared in small amounts over the entire surface of 
the liquid. It was not localized at the plates. 

The reactions which take place at the plates in 


contradiction to the above reaction, which occurs 


whether the plates are present or not, results in decolor- 
izing the permanganate and in the formation of lead 
sulphate and manganese dioxide. The reactions are 
not fully understood, but the following equation, which 
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Fig. 9—Errect or MANGANESE ON NEGATIVE PLATES 


is in accordance with the observed facts is believed to 
represent the reaction: 


2Mn0.+3P0S0,+4H.0 (4) 


There are probably several intermediate reactions which 
take place before the end products are reached. A 
sludge fell to the bottom of the jar which was tested 
and found to be hydrated manganese dioxide. Possi- 
bly some of the manganese was converted into manga- 
nous sulphate. No gassing was visible at the plates. 
The equation indicates that three molecules of lead 
sulphate result from the reduction of 2 molecules of 
permanganate. The data given by the curves in Fig. 9 
do not account for the amount of lead sulphate that 
would be expected. This is because of the spontane- 
ous reaction expressed by equation (3) above. The 
permanganate in our experiments was added 18 hours 
before the plates were put in since we did not anticipate 
this reaction. The curves show a rapid sulphation of 
the plates for about 50 hours. Then the solution 
became decolorized and the curves became parallel to 
the curve representing the sulphation of the plates in 
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pure acid. The curves continued parallel during the 
remaining 250 hours of the experiment. The paral- 
lelism of these curves indicates that the reaction has 
become complete and that the manganese has been 
reduced to manganese dioxide and precipitated. 

(b) Positives in solutions containing manganese. 
The manganese was added to the solutions as manga- 
nous sulphate, MnSO,. The solutions were initially 
colorless but began to show a purple coloration almost 
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Fig. 10—Errect or MANGANESE ON PosITIVE PLATES 


immediately after the positive plates were immersed. 
This indicates the formation of permanganic acid, 
H MnO,, probably according to the equation 

5 PbO. +2MnS0,4+3H.S0,—>2H MnO, 


+5PbS0,+2H:0 (5) 


The solutions containing 0.4 per cent of manganese 
became so dark within one hour after the plates were 
immersed that the plates were no longer visible. 


Fie. 11—Posrrtve Pirates sHowina Deposit or MANGANESE 
DioxIDE 


A rapid gain in weight of the plates was observed as 
shown in Fig. 10: Comparing the results for both 
positives and negatives obtained in solutions with 
0.08 per cent of manganese it was found that the gain 
of the positives was much larger as a result of the 
oxidation of the manganous sulphate than the gain 
of the negatives resulting from the reduction of per- 
manganate in the same length of time. After the rapid 
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gain during the first 50 hours, the plates continued to 
gain in weight at a rate somewhat more rapid than for 
similar plates in the pure acid solution. The rate of 
the gain, however, steadily decreased indicating that 
the reactions were becoming complete. 

A deposit was formed on the plates, the sides of the 
glass jar, and to some extent on the surface of the liquid. 
The deposit on the plates after drying was a dull sooty 
black which filled the pores of the plates and the excess 
formed a rough spongy layer over most of the plate 
surface also. Two plates are shown in Fig.11. Chem- 
ical analysis showed that this deposit was manganese 
dioxide, MnO,. It seems probable that the gain in 
weight of the plates during the first period of perhaps 
50 hours is largely the lead sulphate formed as a result 
of oxidizing the manganous sulphate, but an important 
part of the total gain in weight is due to manganese 


Plate Potentials 


The plates were removed from 


solutions contaminated with 0.40 
percent manganese and recharged. 
Normally they should have given 

5 hours or more of discharge at 
this rate. 


TIME IN HOURS 
Ene 13 


dioxide deposited in the pores and on the surface of 
the plate. Our experiments do not permit us to 
estimate the relative amounts of each. 

Since the tendency of the negative plates is to throw 
the manganese out as a sludge, it might appear that the 
effects of manganese would gradually disappear. This, 
however, is not the case as the experiments of Helen 
C. Gillettet have shown. The reason for the destruc- 
tive effects of manganese are to be found in the reactions 
at the positive plates. 

The manganese dioxide deposited upon the positive 
plates fills the pores of the active material and covers 
the plate with a non-conducting hard film in a highly 
oxidized state. Theauthors took two of the plates,a posi- 
tive and a negative upon which weighings had been made 
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and immersed them in pure acid solution of specific 
gravity 1.250 and passed a charging current through 
them beginning with a rate somewhat below the normal 
finishing rate of charge. The positive began to gas 
immediately. Raising the charging rate to the normal 
value increased the gassing and the electrolyte, initially 
clear, began to show a purple coloration indicating the 
re-formation of permanganic acid. The reaction at 
the positive during charge might be expressed by the 
equation 


This reaction at the positive occurred more rapidly than 
the reduction at the negative as shown by the increasing 
coloration of the electrolyte due to permanganic acid. 
With the re-formation of permanganic acid by the 
charging process the battery is again put in condition 
for a repetition of the reactions represented by the 
equation (5). It should be noted that the equation 
for charging makes no provision for the oxidation of the 
lead sulphate at the positive plate. Plates that are 
heavily coated with Mn O, can receive but little charge. 
The pores are stopped and part of the energy is ex- 
pended in the reaction on the manganese dioxide and 
part in the liberation of excess oxygen which normally 
would oxidize the lead sulphate. 


After the plates had been charged, a discharge of 
them was made using a cadmium electrode to measure 
the plate potentials. These are shown in Fig. 12. 
These plates were discharged at the normal 5-hour rate. 
The positive plates, however, gave out at the conclusion 
of two hours. It is quite evident from an examination 
of the plates that the pores were stopped and that the 
plates could not be fully charged. 


VII. 


In the case of four impurities, copper, platinum, iron, 
and manganese, it has been possible to determine quan- 
titatively the effects produced by various concentrations 
of thé impurities and to indicate to a fair degree of 
certainty the nature of the chemical reactions produced. 
In interpreting these data, particularly with reference 
to the drafting of specifications for sulphuric acid, two 
factors must be borne in mind. One of these relates 
to the extent of the deleterious effects produced by the 
impurities and the other to the amounts of the impuri- 
ties which are present in the acid as produced under 
normal manufacturing conditions. 


In the case of platinum it was shown that the pres- 
ence of one part in ten million increases the local 
action 50 per cent over that which is found in the case 
of pure acid. This amount is below that which can be 
determined by ordinary chemical methods. The ob- 
vious conclusion, therefore, is that no platinum what- 
ever should be allowed by the specifications. This 
condition can be met by the acid manufacturers at the 
present time. 

Copper by itself produced less effect than was antici- 
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pated. It is not desirable, however, that the amount 
of copper to be permitted by the specifications should 
be raised to as large a figure as the results of these 
experiments might indicate to be permissible; because 
(1) such an amount would be unnecessarily large and 
in excess of the amount found in acid of good quality, 
(2) because copper in combination with certain other 
impurities is believed to be very detrimental. 

Iron presents unusual interest because of its accelerat- 
ing effects on the reactions at the negative plate. 
These experiments show that the presence of iron affects 
the negative plate more severely than the positive. 
Iron will, therefore, tend to exist in the ferrous condi- 
tion in the battery and its activity is limited by the 
rather slow rate at which it is oxidized to the ferric 
condition by the positive plate and by air. Since the 
negative plates ordinarily exceed the positive plates in 
capacity the effect of iron may be minimized. Iron 
is, therefore, in the same category with copper in that 
the maximum amount to.be permitted by the speci- 
fications should be determined by manufacturing con- 
ditions rather than by the effects which it produces in 
the battery. 

Manganese deposits upon the positive plates and 
produces serious effects. It covers the active material 
of the plate, closes the pores and causes a large amount 
of charging current to be wasted as gas. Although the 
manganese is deposited on the positive plate it does not 
remain there, since during the charging process part of 
it is thrown back into the solution as permanganic acid. 
The results show that manganese in the electrolyte 
must be kept at the lowest possible figure. 

This work is being extended to include the effect of 
other impurities. We are indebted to Drs. Blum and 
Lundell of the Bureau of Standards for valuable sugges- 
tions about the chemical reactions involved in this 
work. 


Discussion 


H. M. Gassman: I would like ‘to ask a question as to 
whether any experiments, including the effect of uranium salts 
in electrolyte, have been made? 

G. W. Vinal: We have not as yet made any experiments 
with uranium salts. We have made experiments with some of 
the unusual impurities, such as tungsten. We hope to include 
quite a wide variety of these impurities later. 

H. M. Gassman: The reason I asked that question was 
because I understand that is the active component of some 
of these revivifying solutions of electrolyte. 

Mr. Vinal: I have seen some of them that are supposed to 
contain uranium, but I don’t know that uranium really does much. 

These advertised solutions may really be classified under three 
heads, so far as our experience goes. The first is ordinary sul- 
phuric acid, to which is added some coloring matter. The 
second class contains substances which are supposed to retard 
sulphation. Some people still have the idea that sulphation is 
an unmitigated evil. As a matter of fact, if the battery didn’t 
sulphate, there would be no discharge. The third class of im- 
purities are those which are active corrosive agents and eat 
into the plate and grids. 


Repeated ‘Thermal Expansions and Contractions 


Their Effect on Long Armature Coil Insulations 
BY T. S. TAYLOR 


Member, A. I. E. E., 
Research Physicist, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HERE has been considerable discussion among 

engineers interested in the operation of large 

turbo-generators as to the possible effects of 
expansion and contraction on armature coil insulation. 
During the past ten years, generators have increased 
in core length from less than 100 in. to 160in. and gener- 
ators approaching 200 in. in core length are being 
discussed. With increasing length of cores, it has be- 
come more important to settle this question and the 
tests described in this paper were undertaken three 
years ago with this object in view. Preliminary tests 
were started on May 5, 1921, in order to work out some 
of the details of the procedure. The investigations 
herein described were actually started on June 2, 1922, 
the test coils having been prepared just previous to 
that time. 


That some differential effect may reasonably be 
expected in Iong-core generators arises from the fact 
that the coefficient of thermal expansion of built-up 
mica and paper insulation is practically the same as that 
for iron! while the coefficient of copper is roughly 50 
per cent larger. With a core length of 150 in. and an 
average temperature difference between copper and 
core teeth of 40 deg.—a usual value for high voltage 
windings—the difference in linear expansion between 
core and insulation, on the one hand, and the copper of 
the coils, on the other hand, will be roughly 1/32 of an 
inch. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


A set of four slots was made up from punchings such 
as is shown in the upper part of Fig.1. The slots were 
of sufficient depth to permit two insulated coils to be 
placed and wedged in each slot. The punchings were 
assembled in two sections each 5414 in. in length in- 
cluding the two }% in. end plates. These two sections 
were then placed end-on and bolted tightly together so 
as to constitute four slots 10934 in. long and having the 
imitation vent ducts as indicated in the lower sketch of 
Fig. 1. There were six 14-in. imitation vents at the one 
end of the assembled slots; another six 14-in. vents near 
the middle, and three 114 in. ventsnear the middle. The 
positions of these vents are given on Fig. 1. 


The experimental coils each had 8 square brass tubes 
ly in. by 14 in. for conductors. Six sets of these 8 
tubes were assembled into coils and insulations for a 


1. This coefficient was determined by O. H. Gish of the West- 
inghouse Research Laboratory for Westinghouse micarta folium 
insulation during the early part of 1921. 

Presented at the Northeastern District Regional Meeting 
of the A. I. E. E., Worcester, Mass., June 4-5, 1924. 


length of 118 in. with standard Westinghouse insula- 
tion for 13,200 volts according to the standard Westing- 
house practise. Slight variations were made in apply- 
ing the insulation in certain cases, in that the quantity 
of mica was varied and also in impregnating the 
assembled conductors before applying the insulation 
so as to produce a sort of slip joint. The other two 
coils were insulated with mica tape instead of with 
the regular turbo-coil insulation. 

Kight thermocouples were placed with their junctions 
adjacent to the various conductors on each coil. There 
was one couple placed on each tube.. There were two 
of these couples placed at the mid-point of the length of 
the coil and others at intervals of 17 in. in either direction 
from the middle towards the ends. These couples were 
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I1—EXPERIMENTAL PUNCHINGS FOR EXPANSION 
made of 0.005 in. advance and copper ribbon being 
insulated with mica tape. 

The coils after being insulated were inserted into the 
slots and wedged into place by the standard methods. 
Two coils, one over the other, were placed in each slot. 
The conductors of the coils were joined electrically in 
series. They were also joined by means of rubber tubes 
in parallel to air reservoirs, which were connected in 
series with a blower and valve. It was possible by 
means of the blower and valve to cool the coils by air 
circulation and to reverse the direction of the air 
through the tubes during the cooling period. The 
general set up is shown in Fig. 2. Some of the auxiliary 
apparatus used is indicated by letters on Fig. 2 and 
noted on the description below the figure. 

The heating of the coils was produced by means of 
alternating current supplied by a suitable transformer. 
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The time the current was on, the starting of the blower, 
the reversals of the air stream or operation of the air 
valve, and the stopping of the blower were all controlled 
by means of a time contact-making device. This was 
so adjusted that one complete heating and cooling cycle 
occurred in one hour in the early experiments. In the 
latter part of the tests this cycle was completed each 
50 min. This was the case as a result of the character- 
istics of the contacting device. In the early part of the 
tests the length of the times of heating, and cooling, and 
the magnitude of the heating current were so adjusted 
that the temperature of the conductors would reach 
150 deg. cent. at their mid-points during the heating 
cycle, and would be cooled to approximately 100 deg. 
cent. during the cooling part of the cycle. The tem- 
perature of the iron stampings constituting the slot 
formation was so adjusted that it was approximately 
100 deg. cent. This was accomplished by means of 
placing insulating materials over the form. 'Two sheets 
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A —Blower f 
B-C—Air Valve for Reversing Direction of Air Flow 
D —Recording Thermometer Used to Check Air Reversals 


of regular thin sheet asbestos were found to be sufficient 
for this purpose. 

The temperature distributions along the stampings 
and along the conductors before and after cooling are 
shown in Fig.3. This curve shows an average tempera- 
ture drop of the conductor during the cooling cycle of 
approximately 50 deg. cent. . 

The heating current was then adjusted so that this 
average drop in temperature of the conductors was 75 
deg. cent. This particular change of temperature was 
such as to produce as much differential change in expan- 
sion and contraction as would be produced when a 
machine having coils of the length used in these tests 
would cool from maximum operating temperature to 
room temperature. The average change of 75 deg. cent. 
in temperature of the conductors of the coils was con- 
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tinued for approximately 7800 heating and cooling 
cycles. The insulations of the coils then still having 
withstood an insulation voltage test for one minute of 
23,000 volts, the heating current and cycle were so 
changed as to obtain an average temperature change of 
100 deg. cent. in the temperature of the conductors. 
This temperature change was continued for approxi- 
mately 2500 more cycles, thus making a total of 10,300 
heating and cooling cycles since the beginning of the 
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Fig. 3—TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTION CURVES 


1—Along Conductor before Cooling 
2—Along Slot or Iron Stampings 
3—Along Conductor after Cooling 


test. The insulations still standing a voltage test of 
23,000 volts for.one minute, it was decided to still in- 
crease the temperature change of the conductors during 
the cooling cycle. To do this it was necessary to sub- 
stitute water-cooling in the conductor tubes in place of 
the air-cooling. For this substitution, a magnetically- 
operated water valve was substituted for the magneti- 
cally-controlled air valve used up to this time. 
Conditions of heating and cooling were so adjusted 


Fia. 4—REwative Positions oF CoNDUCTOR AND INSULATION 
av CiLosE oF CooLine CYCLE 


that an average temperature change of the conductors 
of 130 deg. cent. was produced during the cooling part 
of the cycle. Such a change in conductor temperature 
was continued for approximately 825 cycles. Therange 
of temperature change of conductors was then further 
increased to approximately 160 deg. cent. and was 
continued for approximately 400 cycles. At this point 
in the tests, the transformer furnishing the heating 
current failed on Feb. 8, 1924. The coils were tested for 
breakdown and after removing several inches of the 
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stampings from the ends of the form constituting the 
slots, in order to prevent sparking over the ends, it was 
impossible to break down the insulation of any one of the 
8 coils with a voltage of 37,000. So much difficulty was 
encountered in preventing sparking over the ends for 
any higher voltage, that 37,000 was as high as was used 
in testing the insulation at the completion of the test. 

An idea of the relative change in length of the coil 
insulation and the conductors during a heating and 
cooling cycle can be obtained by referring to Figs. 4 
and 5. Fig. 4 shows the positions of the brass conduct- 
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Fig. 5—RELATIVE Positions or ConDUcToR AND INSULATION 
AT CLOSE oF HEATING CYCLE 


ors and insulation at the close of a cooling cycle, and 
Fig. 5 at the close of the heating part of the cycle. 
These show a relative change in length of conductor and 
insulation of almost 5 millimeters (0.197 in.) at each 
end of the coils. These illustrations were made during 
the latter change of 160 deg. cent. of the conductors 
during the cooling cycle. 

The following summary gives the number of cycles, 
the corresponding temperatures of coils at end of heat- 
ing periods of each cycle, and the temperature change 
_ in the conductors during the cooling part of the cycle, 


Fig. 6—InLustraTion oF Mippie Portion or Corts AFTER 
CoMPLETION oF TESTS AND REMOVAL FROM Stots. ALSO 
SHowine Imitation VENT Ducts in Stamping Form Con- 
STITUTING SLOTS 


as well as the temperature of the iron stampings con- 
stituting the slots. 


Tem. of Coil |Temp.Dropdur- No. of | 


atendof fing Cooling of Tem. of Cycles for |Totul No. 
heating Cycle} Conductors Stampings |Temp. Range} of Cycles 
150 to 160 

deg. cent. 75 deg. approx.|/100 deg. approx. 7800 7,800 
160 to 170 ‘ 

deg. cent. |100deg. “ 100 deg. +) 2512 10,312 
150 deg. 130deg. “ 100 deg. id 825 11,137 
180 deg. 160deg. “ 100 deg. - 400 11,537 
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After the completion of the 11,537 heating and cool- 
ing cycles and the failure of the transformer supplying 
the low-voltage heating current, the coils were removed 
from the slots and examined. Fig. 6 shows the eight 
coils after their removal from the slot. It is quite 
evident from this illustration that the paper cells 
which were put around the coils are completely car- 
bonized at the middle portion of all the coils. The two 
coils insulated with mica tape were naturally more diffi- 
cult to remove from the slots. In fact, the others were 
removed with considerable ease as they only bound 
slightly at the imitation vent ducts where the insulation 
had swollen slightly. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The eight samples of long coil insulation have suc- 
cessfully withstood the severe tests resulting from long 
continued heating and repeated heatings and coolings 
of the conductors. The range of temperature change 
was at first made such as would be equivalent to the 
differential effect produced as a result of the different 
coefficients of expansion of iron stampings, insulation, 
and brass conductors. This range of temperature 
change was continued for 7800 cycles, which would be 
as many such changes as the machine would possibly 
have in practise by warming up and cooling down once 
each day for almost 22 years. The coils were sub- 
jected to a one-third greater relative change for an 
equivalent of some 7 years possible heating and cooling 
changes. The cooling by means of water for 825 cycles 
and 130 deg. cent. change in conductor temperature, 
and for 400 cycles and 150 deg. cent. was extremely 
severe treatment, in that the relative changes were 
approximately twice as much as would be experienced 
in practise. These tests having extended over a period 
of about 20 months and the coils having been subjected 
to such severe treatment without failure even at 37,000 
volts at the completion of the tests, indicate that all 
the samples of insulation were of excellent quality from 
both a mechanical and an electrical standpoint. In- 
spection of the coils after removal from the tests dis- 
closed no places where the insulation had been suffi- 
ciently bent or folded at any vent duct so as to produce 
any cracking of the insulation. If such had been the 
case, a voltage of 37,000 would have broken down the 
insulation at any such points. 

It might be well to mention the fact that these 
samples of insulation were even subjected to more severe 
treatment on several occasions than is to be inferred 
from the discussion thus far. These cases arose when 
the contacting device failed to operate properly at some 
8 or 10 different times and thus permitted the heating 
current to be left on the circuit continuously and no 
cooling to be produced for some six or eight hours 
before it was discovered. At such times the tempera- 
tures of the conductors may have reached values as 
high as 250 deg. cent. and the iron stampings a tem- 
perature of 135 deg. cent. By looking at the coils, 
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it is apparent that quite high temperatures have been 
reached at times on account of the darkened, in fact 
blackened, condition of the paper, in particular at the 
vents in the external part of the wrappers. The dis- 
coloration was much more pronounced naturally at the 
middle point of the coils than at the ends. The dis- 
coloring seemed to be more pronounced on the coils 
which were in the lower portion of the slots as might 
reasonably be expected. While the paper in the insu- 
lation had very little mechanical strength left, the insu- 
lation as such was sufficiently strong mechanically to 
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retain its form about the conductor and suffer no ap- 
parent additional destructive effect during the removing 
of the coils. The deterioration was very much more 
marked at imitation vent ducts than where it was in 
contact with the stampings. The paper was only just 
browned instead of blackened where the coil was adja- 
cent to the stampings. The deterioration was much 
more pronounced also at the 114-in. vent ducts than 
at the %-in. ducts. This is what might be expected 
since the wider the duct, the more readily could the air 
reach the paper and thus produce the effect. 


Short-Circuits of A-C. Generators- I] 


BY C. M. LAFFOON 
Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Power Engineering Dept., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Review of the Subject.—At the mid-winter convention of the 
A. I. EH: E. in February, 1924, the writer presented a paper on the 
maximum instantaneous values of the currents delivered by alter- 
nating-current generators under different short-circuit conditions. 
A summarized table was given for the maximum values of the short- 
circuit currents for different winding combinations of an ideal 
generator on the basis of a constant field flux, and that the short- 


circuit occurs at the instant the axis of the field winding coincides 
with the axis of the particular portion of the armature winding under 
consideration. 

In the present paper, a similar analysis is given for the magnitude 
and variation of magnitude of the short-circuit currents during the 
transient period, that is, during the time the currents vary from the 
maximum to the sustained values. 


MAGNITUDE OF SHORT-CIRCUIT CURRENTS DURING THE 
TRANSIENT PERIOD 


N the previous analysis of the maximum instan- 
taneous values of the short-circuit currents delivered 
by a-c. generators, the shape and maximum value 

of the armature and field current-waves were deter- 
mined, first, on the assumption that the respective 
circuits had zero resistance; and finally it was shown 
that resistance in the electric circuits of either member 
tends to decrease the instantaneous values of the 
currents, for resistance in the electric circuits necessi- 
tates a change in the flux interlinkages of the respective 
circuits, in order to produce at any instant electromotive 
forces equal to the corresponding resistance drops. The 
physical interpretation of the effect of resistance on the 
rate of decay of the short-circuit currents can be greatly 
facilitated by assuming that: 

(1) The resistance of the armature circuit is appre- 

ciable but that of the field circuit is negligible; 

(2) The resistance of the field circuit is appreciable 

but that of the armature circuit is zero; and 

(8) The resistances of both circuits are appreciable. 

Effect of armature resistance:—If only the armature 

circuit has appreciable resistance, the net flux inter- 
linkages of the field circuit will be maintained constant 
at its initial value, but the flux interlinkages of the 
armature circuit must change a sufficient amount at 


each instant to generate an electromotive force equal 


to its resistance drop. In considering the case in which 
the armature short-circuit current wave has the maxi- 
mum displacement from the zero reference axis, the 


total change in the initial flux interlinkages of the 
to 


armature circuit will be proportional to f 71.7. dt 
0 


= K tamaz Tato, When the armature current has de- 
creased to zero value, and the rotor is in the angular 
position (2 7 — a;) where, 


7, = instantaneous value of the armature current; 
tamazx = Maximum value of the armature current. 

T, = resistance of the armature circuit; 

t, = time interval in seconds corresponding to an 


angular change of the rotor position from 0: to 
27 — 1, 1. @. ty = Kt (27 — Q1)3 and, 
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K_ = ratio of average to maximum value of the arma- 
ture current over the portion of the wave under 
consideration. 

Since the armature current is zero at this rotor posi- 
tion, the flux interlinkages of the armature circuit, due 
to the normal field flux will be I; M,, cos (2 7 — aj) 
or I, M,, cos a;, and must be equal to the initial flux 
interlinkages of the armature circuit, minus total change 
required to overcome the resistance drops for this 
portion of the wave; that is, 


to 
IT, M,, cos ay =J,M..— PT fn C8 = 
0 
Te, eo Ei Gnares Ta to 
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This equation determines the approximate angular 
position of the rotor at the instant the armature current 
reaches zero value; and starting from this position, the 
magnitude and polarity or direction of flow of the 
armature current will be determined on the basis of 
initial flux interlinkages of J, M,,. cos a;, instead of 
I, M,,. Asthe rotor moves toward the angular position 
of 2 7, the field winding tends to increase the flux inter- 
linkages of the armature circuit from J, M,, cos a, 
to I,M,,, consequently a current of opposite or 
negative polarity will flow in the armature circuit and 
resist any change in its flux interlinkages. When the 
rotor reaches the angular position, 2 7 + a1, the mutual 
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flux interlinkages of the armature circuit from the field 
circuit are J, M,, cos a;, consequently, the armature 
current will again be zero. Further rotation of the 
rotor tends to decrease the flux interlinkages of the 
armature circuit and causes a current of positive polarity 
to flow in it. Hence, in order to offset the resistance 
drop, it is evident that the net flux interlinkages of the 
armature circuit must decrease during the positive 
loop, and increase during the negative loop of the cur- 
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Fig. 40 B 


rent wave for each complete cycle. Since the inte- 
grated flux-interlinkage change of the armature circuit 
is greater for the positive loops than for the negative 
loops, the net flux interlinkages of the armature circuit 
will continue to be reduced in magnitude at the end of 
each cycle, until the wave becomes symmetrical with 
respect to the zero reference axis. After the sym- 
metrical conditions are reached, the zero values of the 
armature current will occur at rotor positions which 


wy ae es he 
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Fig. 41 


correspond to odd multiples of no + 6;, at the in- 


stants; that is, the axis of the field winding is approxi- 
mately at right angles to the axis of the armature wind- 
ing. Since the initial flux interlinkages of the field 
winding are maintained constant, the sum of the maxi- 
mum values of the positive and negative crests will be 
constant for any complete cycle of the current wave. 
When the armature current wave becomes symmetrical, 
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the maximum values of the positive and negative loops 
will be one-half of the initial value that was reached at 
the end of the first half-cycle, and the same as the 
initial peak value that was reached when the short 
circuit occurred at the instant the axis of the field 
winding was at right angles to the armature winding. 

In Fig. 41, the variation of the respective current and 

flux interlinkage quantities with respect to time are 

shown graphically by the following curves:— _ 

(1) Instantaneous value of the armature current. 

(2) Instantaneous value of the resistance drops in 
the armature circuit. 

(3) Total integrated change in the armature flux 
interlinkages due to the resistance drops. 

(4) Initial flux interlinkages of the armature circuit. 

(5) Instantaneous value of the flux interlinkages of 
the armature circuit. 

The pulsation or indentations in Curve (5) which 
represents the instantaneous values of the flux inter- 
linkage of the armature circuit are of practical impor- 
tance only in so far as they assist in the physical interpre- 
tation of this phenomenon. However, the average 
curve drawn through the points which represent the 
armature flux interlinkages at the beginning of each 
cycle is of prime importance, for it represents the rate 
of decrease of the flux interlinkages of the armature 
circuit sufficiently close for all practical purposes. 
This average curve does not decrease according to a 
straight line law, but varies according to an exponential 
law on account of the fact that the total integrated flux- 
interlinkage change is not constant but decreases for 
each successive cycle. 

Since the sum of the peak values of the positive and 
negative crests of the armature current wave is constant 
for any cycle, it is convenient from an analytical stand- 
point to consider the armature current wave as being 
composed of a constant alternating wave super-im- 
posed on a d-c. component, which decreases in value 
according to an exponential law. At the end of the 
first-half cycle, the d-e. component is equal to the maxi- 
mum value of the alternating component and from one- 
quarter to one-half second later the d-c. component 
totally disappears. The d-c. component can be con- 
sidered as produced by the rate of decay of the initial 
flux interlinkages of the armature circuit. Then from 
Helmholtz’s Law, the flux interlinkages and d-c. 
component of the armature current will decrease accord- 
ing to the exponential function E Na where 
YT. = resistance of circuit; 

N, = equivalent leakage induction coefficient of the 
circuit with respect to adjacent closed circuits; 
and, 

t = time inseconds after closure. 

Effect of resistance in the field circuit:—If only the 
field circuit has appreciable resistance, it is evident from 
the previous analysis, that its total flux interlinkages at 
any time ¢, after the short circuit occurs, will be 
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t 
I,L,—K f%,r,dt and in the case of polyphase 
0 


alternators will continue to decrease until its mutual 
flux interlinkages with the armature circuit are equal 
to the leakage flux interlinkages of the armature circuit. 
Hence, for any angular position of the rotor, the change 
(due to rotation) in the normal field flux interlinkages 
will also be decreased and the maximum values of the 
armature current, which occur at rotor positions that 
are odd multiples of z, will decrease in the same ratio. 
When the rotor is in the angular position that are even 
multiples of 7, its mutual flux interlinkages with the 
armature circuit will continually decrease in value. 
Since the resistance of the armature circuit is zero, 
currents of positive value will flow in the armature cir- 
cuit at these rotor positions, in order to maintain its 
flux interlinkages constant at the initial value. The 
curves in Fig. 42 show: 

(1) Initial value of field flux interlinkages. 

(2) Instantaneous value of the flux interlinkages of 
the field circuit. 

(83) Instantaneous. values of the circulating current 
in the field circuit. 


Fre. 42 


(4) Instantaneous values of the resistance drops in 
the field winding. 


hh 
(5) Instantaneous value of f 7, 71d t.; 
0 


(6) Instantaneous values of the armature current. 
Then from Helmholtz’s Law, the average curve which 
shows the flux interlinkages of the field circuit at the 
beginning of each cycle varies according to 1, K 


(1+ AE ™ ) where 
I, L, =1,K (1 + A) = initial flux interlinkages of 
the field circuit. 
I, K, = final flux interlinkages of the 

field circuit. 
resistance of the field circuit. 
equivalent induction  coeffi- 
cient of the field circuit. 

In this case the armature current can be considered as 
being composed of an alternating component, which 
decreases in value, super-imposed on a constant d-c. 


a 
Ni 
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component. The alternating component, which has a 
maximum value tame = Ia (1 +A), at the end of 
the first half-cycle after the short-circuit occurs, 
decreases according to the above exponential function, 


-~t 

(1+AE™ ), until it reaches a final or sustained 
value, I,, a few seconds later. The d-c. component 
remains constant, for there is no change in its initial 
flux interlinkages. 

Effect of resistance in armature and field circuits:— 
If both armature and field circuits have appreciable 
resistance, the flux interlinkages of the armature circuit 
will decrease from their initial value at the instant of 
the change from short-circuit to zero, according to the 
exponential law E nie , and the field flux interlinkages 
will decrease from the maximum value before the short 
circuit occurs, to a final or sustained value according 


to the exponential law (1+ AE ™ ). Then at any 
instant, the d-c. component of the armature current 


Ta 


can be represented by Ia. EH ise ; the peak values of the 
alternating component will be on the curve determined 


by the exponential function I... (1+ AE” ) and 
the total peak values of the armature current will lie 
on the curve, which is determined by the sum of the 


Noa 


two exponential functions, I,. KH + Daeg ied 


aE 


E™’ ) where, 
Tac = maximum value of the direct current 
component. 

Tacs = Maximum value of the armature current 
under sustained conditions. 
maximum value of the alternating cur- 
rent component at the end of the first 
half cycle; and all other symbols are as 
previously defined. 

If the instantaneous values of the alternating com- 
ponent vary sinusoidally with respect to time, the 
r.m.s. value of the armature current for any given 
cycle will be 
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Hence, for any given initial short-circuit conditions, 
instantaneous peak and r. m. s. values of the armature 
currents can be calculated, provided the resistance and 
equivalent-leakage induction coefficients of the re- 
spective circuits are known. In the preceding analysis, 
which covered the maximum possible value of the short- 
circuit currents, it was shown that the combined equiva- 
lent-leakage inductance coefficient of the armature 
circuit was approximately constant and equal to 


2 
la 


L, 


La — when the rotor was provided with a damper 


winding, but this induction coefficient pulsated at double 
frequency between maximum and minimum values, 


2 
la 


M 
7 respectively, if the rotating element 
1 


L,, and L, — 
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the short-circuit currents is concerned, the double- 
frequency pulsating equivalent-leakage inductance co- 
efficients for either the armature or field circuits can be 
replaced by an effective coefficient which is constant 


M,.? 
Ligon t 


the constant K is between 1 and 2'. Table IT shows the 
relative values of the time constants for the armature 
and field circuits for polyphase and single-phase genera- 
tors when the rotors are constructed with and without 
damper windings. 

In the above table the actual value of the constant K 
depends on the effectiveness of the material and con- 
struction of the rotor or stator as a partial damper 
winding. It is obvious that the time constants for 
the different electric circuits of actual generators can 
be calculated with only an approximate degree of 


and equal to K ( Diora — ) where the value of 


TABLE II 


Time Constant of 


Armature Winding Rotor 


Two-phase With damper winding: on. t sjnceenietdiee feat. aes 


Two-phase 


Without damper winding............,....- 


Three-phase 


With damper windings <0 cists ste ae iclw cle 


Three-phase 


Without damper winding..............2.6: 


Single-phase 


With damper Winding. 50... 5 ccs mee cis calms 


Single-phase Without damper winding.................. 


Armature Winding Field Winding 
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did not have a damper winding. It is obvious, from 
analogy, that the similar induction coefficient of the 
field winding will be approximately constant and equal 


z 
la 


La 


to L, — when the stator member is provided with 


polyphase windings, but will pulsate at double frequency 
between maximum and minimum values, Ji, and 


MM.” 


La 


single-phase armature winding. It can be shown 
mathematically that, so far as the rate of decrease of 


Li - respectively, for an a-c. generator with a 


accuracy. However, the most important and definite 
conclusions to be drawn from the above data are: 


(1) In the ease of either single-phase or polyphase alternators, 
the addition or presence of the damper winding on the excitation 
element increases the rate of decrease of the d-c. component of 
the armature current. 


(2) The presence of the damper winding does not affect the 
rate of decay of the alternating component of the armature short- 
circuit current for polyphase alternators. 

(3) The rate of decrease of the a-c. component of the arma- 
ture short-circuit current delivered by a single-phase alternator 
either with or without a damper winding is lower than that of a 
polyphase alternator. 


1. See paper by P. Boucherot. 
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PERMANENT OR SUSTAINED VALUE OF THE SHORT- 
CIRCUIT CURRENT 

Sustained Short-Circuit Current of Polyphase Alter- 
nators. In the case of polyphase alternators the arma- 
ture currents reach final or sustained values a few 
seconds after the short circuit occurs and the excess 
circulating current in the field winding totally dis- 
appears. The sustained armature current waves are 
symmetrical with respect to a zero reference axis and 
are equal in amplitude, but displaced in phase with 
respect to each other. Since the resistance of the 
armature circuit is very small in comparison to the 
reactance, the armature currents lag approximately 
90 deg. behind the induced voltages and the resultant 
armature m.m.f., which is approximately constant 
in shape and magnitude, is directly opposed to the 
m.m.f. of the field circuit. Consequently, the net 
field flux that interlinks the armature windings is just 
sufficient to neutralize the leakage flux interlinkages 
of the armature circuits. Then the magnitude of the 
sustained armature currents will be such that the total 
flux interlinkages of the armature circuits are equal to 
the total mutual flux interlinkages supplied to them 
from the field circuit. 

In the case of a two-phase alternator the magnitude 
of the resultant armature m.m.f. wave is approxi- 
mately equal to the m. m. f. of one phase acting alone 
when the current in this phase is at its maximum 
value. When the rotor is in such angular position 
that the axes of the field winding and phase A of the 
armature winding coincide, the induced voltage in 
phase A is zero and the current flowing in it is at its 
maximum value. Similarly, the current in phase B 
is zero and the voltage is at its maximum value. 
Consequently, the fiux interlinkages of phase A due to 
2¢1, must equal the total mutual flux interlinkages 
that are supplied to it by the field winding. That is, 

ool q Lay 4 = I, M,, » Or 


I; M la 
Lay¢ 


If the reluctance of the magnetic circuit does not change 
for different rotor positions and the m. m. f. waves of 
the armature circuits are sinusoidal with respect to 
space and time, the r.m.s. value of the armature 
current is 


eS (47) 


I; M la 
V2 Legs 


In the case of a three-phase alternator, the sustained 
short-circuit current is a maximum in phase A, and at 
one-half of the maximum value in phases B and C 
when the axis of the field winding coincides with the 
axis of phase A of the armature winding. The mutual 
flux interlinkages of the armature windings, due to the 
field circuit, are I, M,, for phase A, and J, M,, for 
phases B and C respectively or a combined value of 
21, M,, for all three phases. If the maximum value 


ela <2 
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of the current in phase A is 3¢J,, the total flux inter- 
linkages of the armature winding, due to their own 
currents, are approximately :36I_ (2 La + 2 Mas) 
where L.,, is the total inductance coefficient of one 
leg of the armature winding and M,, is the mutual 
inductance coefficient between any two legs of the 
armature winding. Since the total flux interlinkages 
of the armature windings must be equal to the total 
mutual flux interlinkages from the field circuit, 


a¢l g 2ALas + Mas) = 21, Mi., or 


I qT, M la 
eS gba | ae + Ma 
But M.. = \% La,,, approximately and then 
I; Mia be 
sol, = 0.667 —_—— approximately (48) 
Lass 
T xf 0.667 I, M,, . tel 48 ) 
3¢L, = V2 ea approximately (48a 


In comparing the ratios of the sustained short- 
circuit currents to the full-load currents for two and 
three-phase generators which have the same rating, 
terminal voltage, and constant field flux per pole, the 
armature conductors per inch for the two-phase wind- 
ing must be 122.5 per cent of those for the three-phase 
winding. If J;M,, = maximum mutual. flux inter- 
linkages of armature phase A due to the field current, 
/3 1, M,, = maximum mutual fiux interlinkages of two 

legs of the three phase winding connected 
in series for the star type of winding. 
./3 I, M,, = magnitude of mutual flux interlinkages 
of one phase of two-phase winding in 
order to give the same voltage as a 
three-phase star type of winding. 

If both windings had the same armature conductors 
per inch, the total inductance coefficient of one leg of 
the two-phase winding would be twice that of one leg 
of the three-phase winding, as shown by Curve (1) 
of Fig. 19. Since the conductors per inch for the two- 
phase winding are 122.5 per cent of those for a three- 
phase winding, the total inductance coefficients of one 
leg of the two-phase winding will be three times that 
of one leg of the three-phase winding. That is, 

Logg = 1.2257 Xx 2 Lag = 3 Lage 
Then from equations (47) and (48) the sustained short- 
circuit currents will be 


T 0.667 LD, Mia 
3¢Lla = . | 
for the three-phase winding, and 
3 T, My. 
mt ae V 81; Mie _ 0.577 sss ale 
3 Lag 130 


for the two-phase winding. The maximum values of 
the full-load currents for the two windings have the 
following relation, 

odlart. = 0.866 selarr. 
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Then the ratios of the sustained short-circuit currents 
to the corresponding full-load currents for the two 
windings will be, 


0, ee 
Fie peat git 0.667 
3¢] apr. mt KI; Mi. % K Lasg 
for the three-phase winding, 
Ii Mi. 
cl, SOS, 0.667 
o¢l afr. mf 0.866 K TI, M,, < K Lage 


for the two-phase winding. 

In the construction of actual machines, it is very 
improbable that the two and three-phase generators, 
designed to deliver the same terminal voltage, would 
be identical in every respect except armature conductors 
per inch, consequently, it is to be expected that ratios 
of sustained to full-load current will be slightly different 
for the two cases. 

Sustained Short-Circuit Current of Single Phase 
Alternators. The magnitude of the sustained short- 
circuit current is more difficult to determine analytically 
for a single-phase generator than for a polyphase 
generator, on account of the fact that the leakage 
and mutual induction coefficients of the armature 
winding are neither constant in magnitude nor position 
with respect to the field winding. If the rotor of the 
single-phase generator is provided with a polyphase 
damper winding, then under either stable load or 
sustained short-circuit conditions, double-frequency 
currents will flow in the damper winding, the armature 
current wave will be practically sinusoidal in shape, and 
there will be no appreciable variations in the field flux 
or pulsations in the field current. A simple physical 
and quantitative analysis can be obtained by making 
the usual assumption that alternating flux, flux inter- 
linkages and m.m.f. of the single-phase armature 
winding can be resolved into two components which 
are of constant shape and equal magnitude, but rotate 
in opposite directions at synchronous speeds. The 
component of the armature m.m.f. which has the 
same direction of rotation as the rotor, maintains a 
fixed space relation with respect to the field winding 
and produces a demagnetizing action on the field 
circuit just as in the case of a polyphase alternator under 
similar load conditions. The backward rotating com- 
ponent of the armature m. m. f. moves at double speed 
with respect to the rotor and consequently induces 
double-frequency currents in the damper winding. 
The m. m. f. produced by the double-frequency currents 
in the damper winding rotates synchronously with 
and directly opposes the counter-rotating component 
of the armature m.m. f. and the resultant flux inter- 
linkages are the equivalent leakage flux interlinkages 
of the two windings, due to the two corresponding and 
opposing m.m.f’s. Hence, under sustained short- 
circuit conditions, the magnitude of the armature 
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current will be such that the total flux interlinkages 
of the forward rotating component, plus the total 
equivalent combined leakage flux interlinkages of the 
armature and damper windings, due to the backward 
rotating components, will be equal to the mutual flux 
interlinkages supplied by the field circuit. 

When the rotor is in such angular position that the 
axes of the armature and field windings coincide, the 
armature current will be at its maximum value and can 
be readily calculated, if the proper induction coeffi- 
cients are known for this rotor position. 
ie I, = maximum value of the sustained 

single-phase short-circuit current; 
L, = total self-induction coefficient of 
the armature circuit; 
M,, = mutual induction coefficient of the 
armature and field circuits; 
L, = total self-induction coefficient of 
the damper winding; 
M,.», = mutual induction coefficient of 
armature and damper circuits; 


L,— —— = total equivalent leakage induction 
coefficient of the armature and 
damper circuits; 

I, M,, = total fluxinterlinkages of the arma- 
ture circuit supplied by the field 
circuit; 

I, L, = total flux interlinkages of the 
single-phase armature winding; 
I, Le = total flux interlinkages of the 
armature circuit due to the for- 
ward rotating component; 


) = total combined leakage flux inter- 
‘ linkages of the armature circuit, 
due to the backward rotating 
component; 
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If the rotating element of a single-phase generator 
is not provided with a damper winding and the construc- 
tion of the rotor is such that the rotor material does not 
act as a squirrel cage winding, the field winding will act 
as a single-phase damper winding. Oscillographic 
records show that the odd numbered harmonics are 
very pronounced in the armature current wave and the 
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even numbered ones in the field current, when operating 
under either stable load or sustained short-circuit con- 
dition. A qualitative analysis of the phenomenon can 
be obtained by making the assumption as in the pre- 
vious case, that the single-phase alternating armature 
flux and m. m. f. waves can be replaced by two equal 
and oppositely rotating waves of constant shape and 
magnitude. The forward-rotating component main- 
tains a fixed space relation with respect to the field 
winding and reacts on it as in the case of a polyphase 
winding. The backward rotating component produces 
double-frequency currents in the field winding. This 
double-frequency flux or m. m. f. wave of the field wind- 
ing can in turn be considered as being produced by two 
equal waves of constant magnitude which rotate in 
opposite directions at twice synchronous speed. The 
backward rotating wave of the field winding maintains 
a fixed space relation with the backward rotating wave 
of the armature and the resultant flux interlinkages are 
the combined leakage flux interlinkages of the two wind- 
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SINGLE-PHASE GENERATOR 
SUSTAINED SHORT-CIRCUIT AMPERES WITHOUT DAMPER WINDING 
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SUSTAINED SHORT-CIRCUIT AMPERES WITH DAMPER WINDING 
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ings, due to the two opposing m. m. f. waves. 
forward rotating wave of the field winding moves at 
three times synchronous speed with respect to the arma- 
ture winding and consequently, produces triple-fre- 
quency currentsinit. The triple-frequency alternating 
flux and m. m. f. waves of the armature winding can be 
considered as produced by equal waves which rotate 
in the opposite direction at three times synchronous 
speed. The forward rotating component maintains a 
fixed relation with the forward-rotating double-syn- 
chronous-speed wave of the field winding and exerts a 
polyphase reactiononit. The corresponding backward- 
rotating component of the armature triple-frequency 
wave moves at four times synchronous speed with 
respect to the rotor and produces a quadruple-frequency 
current in the field winding. It is evident from the 


foregoing analysis that all of the odd harmonics will be. 


reflected into the armature circuit and the even har- 
monies Into the field circuit, but the amplitude of the 
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harmonics of both circuits rapidly decreases as the 
frequency increases. 

A less involved quantitative analysis of the magnitude 
of the currents can be obtained by solving the two simul- 
taneous equations of the flux interlinkages for the two 
circuits. 
ie La at (L, an I;) Mia 

= 0, for the armature circuit, 
iy Mi. = (04 a it) Ty 
= I, L, K, for the field circuit 


The solution of these equations and the determination 
of the value of the quantity K gives? 


| Le 
q (Fin M,2 
Dy 
for the maximum value of the armature current, 
Sei eee 
aoe 4 ine = 
Vv ne 


for the effective value of the armature current. 
The curve in Fig. 43 shows, graphically, the variation 


(50) 


I, Mia 
L, 


I,’ = 


1¢L'ay.p. 


of the sustained current ratio 22h as a function of 
1¢f aW.D. 
Mig 
La- z 
me where, 
i¢l ay.p. = the calculated effective value of the 
sustained current for a single-phase 
generator without a damper winding; 
iol aw_p. = the calculated effective. value of the 
sustained current for a single-phase 
generator with a damper winding; 
M la” . é ‘ b 
La os equivalent leakage induction coefficient 
: of the armature and field windings; 
La = total self-induction coefficient of the 
armature winding; 
M;,, SY hee . : 
Lia L = L,- Toe assumed relation used in 
1 1 


this comparison. 

The value of the sustained current of the single-phase 
generator without a damper winding is only 12% 
per cent less than that of a generator with a damper 
‘winding, at the point of widest variation over a wide 
working range, 0.1 to 0.5, of the inductance ratios. 
In actual manufacturing practise it is practically 
impossible to construct a generator with a perfect 
damper winding or one without partial damping action, 
consequently there should be only a small expected 
difference in the sustained r.m.s. current values of 


2. See paper on Electromagnetic Phenomena resulting from 
the sudden short-circuiting of an Alternator by P. Bouenerot, 
1912 Atti del Congresso Internationale delle A pplicazioni Elettriche. 
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similar single-phase generators, when equipped either 
with or without a definite damper winding. Hence, 
in estimating the r.m.s. values of the sustained 
short-circuit current for a single-phase generator, it is 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes to use 
the formula which was developed for the care of the 
generator with a damper winding, namely: 


y 21,Mi. 
x 


low, = —= 
1¢4 aW.D 2 Aaa BS Mid 
La 
Maa 
= 7 Pt 
RA EEELET eo a 
Pat ak ie 


It is apparent from the data given on the curves of 
Figs..18 and 19 that the single-phase sustained short- 
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circuit current between terminal and neutral of a 
three-phase generator is 


a 2ak- Miz 
ih & 2 d 51 
Pe af Stine eae Fe Sy 
by ieee ales _Vv2 V8 Ti Mia (52) 


3 Lory (1 + K) 


where the single-phase short circuit occurs between 
twofline terminals of a three-phase star-connected 
winding. Then 


WON ee ee 
1¢l ar. Lary (1 + K) ; 
3 EGE 2 ek a ae ee eS rene 
i¢l op-r V/2 /3 11 Mie 


3 Lar.w (1 + K) 


That is, the sustained value of the single-phase current 
between terminal and neutral is 1/3 times that between 
two line terminals of a star-connected three-phase 
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generator. The curve in Fig. 44 shows the relative 
magnitude of the sustained currents for different 
circumferential widths of the single-phase winding 
belt on the basis of a constant value of armature 
conductors per inch of the armature periphery. 
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Test Values of Sustained Short-Circuit Currents. 
The curves in Fig. 45 show the ratios of the single- 
phase to the three-phase sustained short-circuit cur- 
rents as calculated from equations (48a), (51) and 
(52), for different values of K, where K 
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lent leakage induction coefficient of one leg of the arma- 
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ture winding and the damper winding when the axes 
of the two windings coincide, to the total self-induction 
coefficient of one leg of the armature winding). The 
curves in Fig. 46 show the test values of the sustained 
armature winding currents and the corresponding 
field currents for a 6250-kv-a., three-phase, 60-cycle, 
3600-rev. per min. turbo-generator when operating 
under the following short-circuit conditions: 
(a) Single-phase short circuit between 
(1) Terminal and neutral 
(2) Terminal and terminal. 
(b) Three-phase short circuits between 
(1) Terminals with the winding 
connected 
(2) Terminals and neutral with the wind- 
ing star-connected 


star- 
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(3) Terminals with the winding delta- 
connected 
The equivalent leakage induction coefficient of this 
particular generator is approximately 15 per cent of 
the total self-induction coefficient of one leg of the 
armature winding. Using this approximate value of 
15 per cent, the calculated values from the curves in 
Fig. 19, and the test values of the ratios of the sustained 
currents for the different short-circuit conditions are as 
follows: 


Test Calculated 
(1) Single-phase terminal and neutral to 
terminal and terminal 2a 432.22. Le72 1.732 
(2) Single-phase terminal and neutral to 
three-phase star or delta............ 2.69 2.61 
(3) Single-phase terminal and terminal to 
three-phase star or delta............ 1.56 P51 
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Review of the Subject.—This article gives results of a study 
of the vibrations of small single-phase induction motors, with a view 
to determining their causes and eliminating the noise which they 
produce. The possible sources of such vibrations were analyzed, 
and an experimental study was made in which the principal cause 
was definitely determined to be the double-frequency variation of the 
electromagnetic torque developed by the motor. This variation of 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Obi small single-phase induction motor has recently 
come to be widely used in household and office 

appliances, where noise is particularly objection- 
able. It has been found that these motors are noisy 
when placed upon a table or other support but are 
comparatively quiet when held suspended in the air. 
Since different opinions were held as to the causes and 
remedies for this noise, the writers undertook an experi- 
mental and theoretical study of the matter. In this 
investigation, it was satisfactorily proved that the 
principal vibration was torsional in character, of double 
the line frequency, and electromagnetic in its origin. 
In other words, the vibration results from a torque which 
pulsates through a wide amplitude, even when the motor 
is running light. This torque pulsation reacts upon the 
stator and causes it to oscillate through a small angle 
about the motor shaft as an axis, thus transmitting 
vibrations to the base upon which the motor is mounted. 


II. 


In order to distinguish between the vibrations caused 
by the mechanical reactions of an imperfectly balanced 
rotor and those caused by electromagnetic phenomena, 
the following test was made. A 25-cycle 4-h. p. 
single-phase induction motor was placed on a light 
board base resting on several layers of thick felt. On 
running the motor, the board base readily took up the 
vibrations of the motor stator, because of the small 
inertia of the board compared with that of the motor, 
‘and because of the yielding quality of the felt upon 
which it rested. At normal voltage the motor vi- 
brated very noticeably. On raising the voltage the 
vibrations of the motor became much more intense. 
When the voltage was reduced to a low value, it was 
found that a certain amount of vibration still remained 
- and that no change in this amount resulted immediately 
after opening the motor circuit. 

Since the no-load speed of rotation of an induction 
motor is practically constant, independent of the 


1. The authors wish to express their appreciation of the many 
suggestions and cordial cooperation of A. F. Welch and E. B. 
George in carrying out the work on which this paper is based. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
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torque ts fairly obvious when it is considered that the power input to 
the motor is pulsating and the output is uniform, but it was found 
that the torque variation at no-load was also very pronounced, a fact 
which does not seem to have been previously described. A de- 
scription of the experiments made, a theoretical analysis of the torque 
variations, and a comparison of test with calculated results are 
given. 


voltage, any vibration due to mechanical unbalance 
should be unaffected by voltage variations. Thus, the 
tests showed that the motor vibration was due in part 
to mechanical unbalance, which persisted down to the 
lowest voltage, and in part to electromagnetic forces 
which increased with the voltage. 

As the frequency of a vibration due to mechanical 
unbalance is known to be equal to the number of revo- 
lutions per second, the above conclusions were verified 
by measuring the vibration frequencies. A sheet of 
paper was placed on the light baseboard with two 
parallel lines drawn upon it about four inches apart. 
A long pencil with a sharp point was held lightly in the 
fingers and drawn across the paper so that it passed over 
the space between the lines in about a second’s time, 
describing at the same time a series of dots. Since 
each dot was produced by a single vibration of the 
base, the number of dots between the two parallel lines 
gave approximately thenumber of vibrations per second. 
From this method of measurement it was found that 
the frequency of the vibration remaining at low voltage 
was closely equal to thefrequency ofrotation. Further- 
more, it was found that when a rotor was given a very 
careful running balance, this type of vibration could be 
practically eliminated, thus definitely proving it to be 
due to mechanical unbalance. 

After obtaining a good running balance, so that the 
motor was almost free from vibration at very low 
voltages, a further study of the electromagnetic vibra- 
tions was made. A 25-cycle motor was chosen, be- 
cause of its great vibration amplitude. Placing it 
upon a light board resting on felt as before, the vibra- 
tion frequency was found to be approximately twice 
line frequency, or 50 cycles per sec., using the dotted line 
method previously described. Also, preliminary mea- 
surements made with a vibration amplitude indicator 
gave amplitudes approximately proportional to the 
square of the voltage. This would be expected of a 
vibration of electromagnetic origin, since the magnetic 
forces vary approximately as the voltage squared, be- 
low magnetic saturation. 

The motor was then suspended in such a way that 
it could vibrate almost perfectly freely in space, with- 
out even so small a resistance as that offered by the felt. 
This was accomplished by placing the motor in a cradle 
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as shown in Fig. 1, so designed as to allow any sort of a 
translational or rotational motion without appreciable 
restraint. Its freedom of motion was facilitated by 
suspending it from cords attached to points P and Q 
which were nearly at the height of the center of gravity 
of the motor, and hanging these cords from the end of a 
flexible cantilever. 

When a rotor in good static balance was placed on 
the cradle as shown in Fig. 1 and tested at very low 
voltage, the center line A B of the cantilever was found 
to be perfectly still, since the center of gravity of the 
motor remained fixed in space. However, in many such 
_ “eases, the cantilever took up a torsional vibration with 
A Basa nodal line, the right and left arms vibrating up 
and down. This was evidently due to dynamic un- 
balance, so called because it can only be detected by a 
test in which the motor is actually rotating. It is 
manifested by a tilting or wobbling motion of the shaft, 
the center of gravity of the rotor remaining fixed. 

After a rotor was given complete running balance, 


Fie. 1—Moror oN CRADLE SUSPENSION 
it was found that all vibration of the cantilever disap- 
peared. 


and approximate magnitude. When a rotor was given 
no careful balance, both an up and down and a torsional 
motion of the cantilever were observed. 

When a very carefully balanced 25-cycle motor was 
suspended in the cradle, the vibrations appearing as the 
voltage was raised were found to be always character- 
ized by the appearance of a nodal line along the base- 
board upon which no vibration could be felt. However, 
when the motor was placed in the cradle, this line of no 
vibration was found to lie centrally under the shaft, 
while elsewhere vibrations occurred of severity propor- 
tionate to the voltage, which increased in direct ratio 
with the radial distance from this nodal line. This 
indicated the presence of a torsional vibration through 


a small angle about an axis parallel to the shaft, and. 


since a rigid body performing such a vibration must 
oscillate about its center of gravity, it can immediately 
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In short, by this method of suspension me- - 
chanical unbalance could be detected as to character 
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be concluded that this axis coincides with the shaft 
itself. The vibration could be shown to be purely 
torsional with no transverse components, by observing 
that even with high voltages producing a very strong 
vibration of the base, no vibration of the cantilever 
could be detected with the motor placed with its axis 
at right angles to the cantilever as shown in Fig. 1. 
When the motor was turned 90 deg. so that its axis 
was crosswise, a node of zero up and down vibration of 
the board appeared as before along the line directly 
under the motor shaft. The ends of the board, how- 


Fie. 2—Moror 1n Trunion Supports 


ever, vibrated up and down, communicating their 
motion to the suspending cords and setting the canti- 
lever in torsional vibration about A B as an axis. 

Having obtained this experimental proof of the 
existence of a torsional vibration of the motor stator 
about the shaft as an axis, the next step was to find the 
magnitude of the vibration angle and how this angle 
varied with the applied voltage. 

Bearing surfaces, concentric with the shaft, were 
turned on the outsides of the bearing housings of the 
motor M (Figs. 2 and 3), and the stator was then 
supported by these bearings in a pair of trunnions T, 


L.59-D 


Fic. 3—Moror in Trunion Supports SHowING MerrHop oF 
VIBRATION MEASUREMENT 


so that the entire motor could oscillate freely about the 
center of the shaft. Thus, angular vibrations of the 
stator about this axis could take place without restraint 
except for the spring S, whose end was held down by a 
weight W. This spring S yielded readily to small vi- 
brations but kept the stator in an average position 
suitable for observations. On now observing the 
image of the lamp filament F’, by means of the telescope 
T, after its reflection from the mirror L fixed onto the 
stator by means of sealing wax, a tilting of the motor 
caused a motion of the image of the filament in the field 
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of view. An angular vibration caused the filament to 
move rapidly up and down so that when placed in a 
horizontal position and suitably illuminated it broadened 
out into a ribbon whose width could easily be measured 
on a scale in the eye piece of the telescope. Knowing 
the distance and the width of the ribbon, the angular 
amplitude of vibration was determined. 


With this apparatus the angular vibration of a 
single-phase 14-h.p. 25-cycle 110-volt motor was 
measured, using an available line frequency of 40 
cycles. In Fig. 4, Curve I shows the half amplitude 
of the angular vibration in radians, plotted against 
voltage. The voltage was carried up beyond 200 
volts, which could easily be done at the frequency used 
without overheating the motor. The triangles on 
Curve I show the amplitude measured as before, but 
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with the rotor carrying a flywheel which increased 
its moment of inertia over tenfold. With no flywheel, 
the moment of inertia of the stator was some fifteen 
times greater than that of the rotor. With the fly- 
wheel it was about the same. The object of this part 
of the test was to decrease the amplitude of the speed 
pulsations of the rotor, and to find if this decrease 
produced an appreciable increase in the torque pulsa- 
tions. Comparing the circles with the triangles on 
Curve I, it is seen that practically no difference in the 
torque pulsation results when the flywheel is used. 
This shows that the electromagnetic effect of the 
variation in speed of the rotor is not great, even though 
the rotor have only 1/15 of the inertia of the stator. 


Since the amplitude of the angular vibration of the 
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stator is known, the amplitude of the torque pulsations 
may be calculated from the formula 


$k = if a A (1) 
where 
T = torque 
I = moment of inertia of stator about axis of rotor 
Wr 
war 


w = 27 X oscillation frequency 

6) = half amplitude of the vibration angle. 
This equation may be derived as follows: During the 
oscillation the angular position of the stator varies 
according to the sine law, or 

6 = @sin wt (2) 

where @ = angular position of stator at any time. 

The angular velocity of motion during vibration 


dé 
rea = w cos wt (3) 
The angular acceleration 
d? 6 ee 
= Seige oe a aa (4) 
ee oe) a t 
Therefore torque = I Fee Le Iw’ @ sin wt 


where the minus sign means the torque is negative, 


tending to restore the stator to its zero position. The 
amplitude of the torque variation is seen to be 
T ww 0 (5) 


which is the required expression. In using this formula 
it should be noted that w corresponds to the torque- 
pulsation frequency which is twice the line frequency. 

Curve III shows the amplitude of torque pulsation 
for the motor tested as obtained from equation (5) 
using Curve I for values of the vibration half amplitude 
6). This curve is seen to be derived directly from the 
experimental test by the use of the laws of mechanics 
of rotating bodies. < 

Curve IV shows the values of torque pulsation 
calculated by means of equations (24) and (28), as 
derived in the latter part of this paper. By these 
equations, the maximum half amplitude of the double- 
frequency torque in foot pounds is: 


7.04 e? (Xu + X2) | 
R. P.M. L Re? + (Xu + 2X2)? 


If R, and X» are assumed negligibly small in comparison 


7.04Vi 
RoPsM.e o@aul! 


this case of a 2-pole motor run at 40 cycles, J) 
= 0.00293 EI. No-load tests on the motor gave 
values of 2.4 for R,, 2.2 for X,, 1.6 for X2, and 1.4 for 
R.. Since at no-load the numerical value of e is nearly 


Jere 


to Xm, this becomes simply T) = 
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(e— fxs 
I, 


and the speed is 2400 rev. per min., the torque equation 
for this particular motor at no-load may be reduced to: 


_ 0.00293 I, (V — 2.2 1) 
PIE RE NT 9 RT We AY 
The actual values plotted for Curve IV were found 
by this equation. The agreement between Curves III 


and IV is sufficiently close to show the general valid- 
ity of the theory. 


equal to V — I, X;, Xu is nearly equal to 


ft. lb. approximately. 


II. 


A. On Power Flow in General. The power input 
to a single-phase circuit is necessarily of a pul- 
sating character, as each time the incoming current 
or the voltage passes through zero, the power does 
likewise. No matter what the power-factor is, a 
single-phase a-c. circuit always draws from the line a 
double frequency, alternating power, equal to the full 
volt amperes. The “active” power is the average 
power input and is, of course, proportional to the 


THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 


Fig. 5—VoOLTAGE AND POWER IN A SINGLE-PHASE CIRCUIT 


power-factor. The maximum power flow is the sum 
of the active (or average) power, and the alternating 
power, as Fig. 5 shows. All this may be made clearer 
by analytic expression: 

Suppose: 

/2 V sin wt. = voltage impressed on a single-phase 
circuit. 

./2 I sin (wt. — 0) = current flowing in a single phase. 

6 = angle of lag of current behind voltage or “‘power- 
factor angle.” 

Then, at any instant the power flowing in the line is: 
2V isin wt. sin (wt.— 0) = VI [eos. 6 — cos (2 wt. 
— @)] which consists of two parts: 

Vicos@ is a uniform “active” power flowing 
always in one direction, and equal in magnitude to 
r. m. s. volts X r. m. s. amperes xX power factor. 
V Icos (2 wt.— 0) is an alternating power which 
flows to and fro at double frequency, and whose 
maximum amplitude is equal to r. m.s. volts X r. m. s. 
amperes, independent of the power-factor. The sum 
of the two gives a total power which pulsates at double 
frequency from a maximum value in the positive direc- 
tion equal to (1 + power-factor) xX r. m. s. volts 
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X r. mM. s. amperes to a maximum value in the negative 
direction equal to (1-power-factor) x r. m. s. volts 
X r.m.s. amperes; as indicated in Fig. 5. 

In a balanced polyphase circuit, each separate phase 
draws both active and alternating power as above 
described, but at each instant the sum of the alternating 
powers of the phases is zero, so that the only net power 
flowing in the circuit is the active power, distributed 
equally among the phases. From this point of view 
it is evident that the ordinary conception of reactive 
power as the square root of the difference of the squares 
of the volt amperes and the active power, has no 
physical reality. There is no net alternating power 
flowing in the lines, although each particular line 
carries an alternating power equal to its full volt 
amperes. 

Some background of physical conceptions such as 
these is required if operations invo!ving power deter- 
mination are to be correctly carried through with 
the use of complex algebra. For, if a current is 
represented as a +7 banda voltage asc + 3 d, referred 
to a common reference axis the product (ac— bd) 
+ 7(bc +ad) is equal to the single-phase douwble- 
frequency alternating power and not to the (active 
power) + 7 (reactive power) as might be supposed. 
Being of double frequency, the phase angle of this 
product with reference to the current or voltage has no 
useful meaning, as will be seen from the fact that it 
changes with each change in the direction of the refer- 
ence axis. To obtain the true, or active, power by 
multiplication, it is necessary to first reverse the sign 
of the 7 term of either voltage or current, when the 
product becomes (ac + bd) +j (bc —ad). Herethe 
real term represents the active power V J cos @ and the 
7 term the so-called reactive power, V J sin 6. 

When the sign of one 7 term is reversed; the resulting 
vector product is at an angle equal to the difference of 
the angles of the voltage and current, and when the 
sign is not reversed, the angle of the vector product is 
equal to the sum of the voltage and current angles. As 
angles in this vector representation of a.c. quantities 
represent angular velocities times time, the former 
product is evidently a zero-frequency power, and the 
latter is a double-frequency alternating power. 


B. THE ENERGY FLOW IN A SINGLE-PHASE INDUCTION 
MOTOR 


Since the power inflow to a single-phase motor is 
pulsating, whereas the power taken by the load is uni- 
form, the incoming energy must be alternately stored 
during the peaks and supplemented by released energy 
during the depressions. Thus, a considerable capacity 
for energy storage is required, and the energy stored 
must increase with the load. A brief consideration of 
the possibilities shows that this energy is stored as 
kinetic energy in the revolving parts, so that the torque 
exerted by the single-phase motor is of a pulsating 
character corresponding to the electrical energy input, 
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and the rotor speed continually fluctuates up and down 
in response to the torque variations, as indicated in 
Fig. 6. 


Furthermore, even at no-load, and supposing the 


SPEED 


AVERAGE 


TORQUE 


Fic. 6—Dousie FREQUENCY TORQUE AND SPEED VARIATIONS 
or A SinGLE-PHAsE Motor 


friction torque negligible, the motor torque pulsates at 
double frequency, for the reason that the potential 
energy of the magnetic field in the cross axis is supplied 
entirely by the torque, since there is no direct mutual 
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induction between the main and cross axis. This 
magnetic energy is alternately stored and released 
twice in each cycle and so constitutes an important 
cause of torque (and speed) variations entirely inde- 
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pendent of the variations due to the load. The ratio 
between the double-frequency torque due to the load 
and that due to the cross field, is proportional to the 
ratio of the watts output to the magnetizing volt 
amperes. In very small single-phase motors the no- 
load torque variation is large and the additional 
variations due to the load are not very important, while 
in a very large machine the reverse is true. 

In order to obtain a clear visual perception of the 
phenomena of torque variation at no-load it is helpful 
to follow through this analysis:— 

Suppose that a single-phase 2-pole induction motor 
has zero losses and is running light at normal frequency 
and voltage; its speed being, therefore, exactly syn- 
chronous. Let the four circles at the left of Fig. 7 
represent the rotor at four consecutive instants \% 
cycle apart. Then, between successive instants the 
rotor will have advanced 1% revolution, as indicated 
by the markers at the right hand side of the circles. 
Also, the magnetic field will have revolved at the same 
rate as the rotor, so that the amplitudes of the fluxes 
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in the main and cross axes, respectively, will have varied 
in the manner shown by the arrows at the top and the 
left sides of the circles. The small arrows immediately 
beside the large flux vectors represent the rates of change 
of the fluxes. Thus, at a, the main flux is increasing 
slowly, at 6 it is a maximum, at ¢ it is decreasing, and 
at d it is zero and is decreasing with maximum rapidity. 

To determine the rotor currents at each position, it is 
most convenient to refer to the vector diagram, Fig. 8, 
and note that the cross field current, J;, is simply the 
magnetizing current for the cross flux, and so is always 
in time-phase with the latter; while the main-field rotor 
current I, is in time-phase with the primary current [;, 
and therefore is in phase with the main flux. The O 
and X marks on each diagram indicate the directions 
of the rotor currents as thus determined. It is not 
convenient to determine the rotor currents by the 
ordinary method of dividing the resultant of the speed 
and transformer voltages in each axis by the rotor 
resistance, since under the hypothesis of zero losses, no 
load, the speed and transformer voltages in each axis 
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exactly neutralize and the current is equal to 


“Oo” or is indeterminable. 


Knowing now the currents and fluxes in each axis, the 
torques are readily determinable. The curved arrows 
inside the rotor circles indicate the directions of these 
torques at each instant. At a, the torque in each axis 
accelerates the rotor, at b both torques are zero, at ¢ 
both torques decelerate the rotor, and at d both are 
again zero. It is, therefore, evident that the torque 
pulsates at double frequency, but has a zero average 
value. Asa result of the torque variations, the rotor 
speed evidently pulsates also at double frequency, being 
a maximum at 6 and a minimum at d. 

The exact amount that the speed fluctuates must de- 
pend on the moment of inertia of the rotor and upon the 
restoring torque set up as a result of the departure of 
the speed from synchronism. Evidently, if the speed 
varies 1 per cent from synchronous, the flux will cut the 
rotor bars at a frequency 1 per cent of line frequency, 
slip-frequency currents will flow in the bars, and a 
torque will be created equal to the load torque that 
would normally produce 1 per cent slip. This load 
torque is always in such a direction as to restore the 
speed to synchronous, and is proportional to the slip, 
so that it is always 90 deg. out of time-phase with the 
resultant of the other torques acting on the rotor. 

The problem of calculating this resisting torque and 
its effects is exactly the same as that of calculating the 
torque reaction of a polyphase motor driving a pulsating 
load. This problem has been carefully studied for cases 
where the frequency of load pulsation was a small frac- 
tion of the line frequency, in connection with the appli- 
cation of motors to reciprocating compressors. The 
present case where the load pulsations are of double-line 
frequency has not been studied, and it will not be con- 
sidered here. It is interesting to note, however, that 
for the production of the double-frequency torque of 
such a load a third harmonic must be drawn from the 
line, and so the general conclusion is reached that all 
single-phase motors must draw a certain amount of 
third harmonic current from the line, regardless of 
the existence of magnetic saturation. The amount of 
this third harmonic current should be greater, the less 
the normal slip of the motor and the less the inertia of 
the rotor. It is‘believed that the third harmonic cur- 
rent of this character drawn by commercial single-phase 
motors is of very small amplitude. 

The experimental comparison of the fluctuations in 
torque with and without a flywheel on the rotor, 
described in part II, shows that for the motor tested, 
at least, the amount of this restoring torque, due to 
variations of the speed from synchronous, is small. 

Evidently the amplitude of motion of the stator under 
the influence of the torque variations is inversely pro- 
portional to its moment of inertia about the shaft as an 
axis. At first sight, it might appear that the use of a 
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flywheel on the rotor would increase the stator vibration, 
and the use of a very heavy stator would increase the 
fluctuations in speed of the rotor; just as a charge of 
powder imparts velocities to gun and projectile in 
inverse proportion to their weights. In this case, how- 
ever, the stator and rotor vibrations are independent of 
each other, since the force acting is practically inde- 
pendent of the relative displacements; while in the case 
of the gun, the force between gun and projectile depends 
on the velocities of each. 

This section of the paper has given a physical founda- 
tion upon which the abstract representation of the 
phenomena required for quantitative results can be 
based. The quantitative analysis of the phenomena is 
given in the succeeding sections, both the cross field 
and the revolving field theories being presented. 


C. ANALYSIS BY THE CROSS-FIELD THEORY 


The cross-field theory treats the single-phase induc- 
tion motor as two transformers with perpendicular axes, 
using the same magnetic structure. At standstill the 
two transformers are independent of each other, but 
when running, the flux of each induces in the circuit of 
the other a voltage proportional to the speed. The 


exe 


Cross Firtp THEORY 


Fia. 9—Circuir DIAGRAM. 


circuit diagram and the no-load vector diagram are 
illustrated in Figs. 9 and 8 respectively. 

Referring to Fig. 9, the operation of the motor is as 
follows:—an impressed voltage V creates a primary 
current I, which flows through the primary impedance, 
R, + j X; and then divides, a part, I2, flowing through 
the main axis secondary winding of impedance 
2(R, + J X.), and the remainder through the magnet- 
izing impedance, 72 Xm. At standstill, J, and Io, 
are nearly equal, and are both large, while there is no 
current in the cross axis whatever. When the rotor is 
started by some external means, the main flux induces 
a speed voltage in the cross axis equal to — 7 (1— s) e, 
and this voltage produces a current in this axis; J;. 
As the impedance of the cross field circuit consists 
almost entirely of reactance, I; lags nearly 90 deg. be- 
hind thespeed voltage producing it. JI; flows through the 
cross-field magnetizing reactance, 72 Xm, which is 
equal to that of the main field, and so produces a cross 
flux and a proportional speed voltage in the main axis, 
equal to 27; Xm (1—s). This last voltage is nearly in 
phase opposition to e, and so, as the speed rises, the 
available voltage in the main axis falls, until at full 
speed, no load, I. is practically equal to only 4J,. Is 
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is always small, being a maximum at no-load, full-speed, 
and is then nearly equal to I». 

In the circuit of Fig. 9, the constants 2 R2, 2X». and 
2 Xm, of the cross field are, by symmetry, equal to the 
corresponding constants of the main field, and both are 
equal to the constants of the secondary as directly 
obtained from standstill impedance tests. Thus 2 Re, 
2X. and 2 Xm, are each equal to the corresponding 
constants for one phase of a two-phase motor, or to 
twice the corresponding values for the forward revolving 
field of a single-phase motor, and this explains the 
insertion of the factor 2 in all quantities. In the 
revolving field theory, which is discussed in the next 
section, Rs, Xs, and Xm will be used directly. 

A simple way of visualizing the reason for the exist- 
ence of this factor 2 is to remember that when a squirrel 
cage secondary winding is subjected to an alternating 
flux along one axis only, each pair of bars placed 
symmetrically with respect to this axis will link a 
different amount of flux. Assuming the flux to be 
sinusoidally distributed, in space as well as in time, 
the induced currents in the rotor will be very small 
in the bars nearest the axis and, at any instant will 
vary sinusoidally thence to a maximum in the bars 
furthest from the axis. Therotor currents are, therefore, 
concentrated in the outer bars, and the total copper 
loss is twice as great as if all the bars had the full 
voltage induced in them and all carried equal currents. 

Proceeding now to the actual analysis, by applying 
Kirchoff’s Laws to the circuits of Fig. 9, we can obtain 
expressions for the currents and voltages as follows: 


—j(1—s) (e—J21, X>2) 


oe 2 ete ae 2 
By solving (6) and (7) simultaneously, we find: 
ppl aeivral) ZF Cag @) Aelprity madly be (8) 
2[ (Rh. +9 Xe) (Re +9 Xo +7 Xm) 
+ (1 — 8)? Xo (Xu + X2) ] 
1, = Ole td Xe tj Xu — Jj (La 8)? (Xu + Xs) | 


2[ (2, +9 Xe) (Re +79 Xo +7 Xm) 
=> (1 -— s)? Xo (Xm + X2) | 


(9) 


Also, I, = I, + pm : 


—je[R-2 +27R, (Xm + Xs) — s(2— S) (Xm + X»)?| 
2 Xm [A +7 BR. (Xu + 2X2) — s (2—8) (Xu+ X_)] 
(10) 


The output in watts produced by the torque in each 
axis is equal to the product of the speed voltage induced 
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by it times the current in the other axis. The outputs 


in the two axes are, accordingly: 
Wm = I3[j7 1 —s) (@-—j 212 Xo) | (12) 
W. = I,[(— 2(1—s) Is (Xu + X2) ] (13) 
As has already been pointed out in part I, a single- 
phase power equation such as (12) consists of two 
distinct parts, the double-frequency alternating power, 
These two 
parts must be treated separately. The steady power 
is found by reversing the signs of the 7 terms of the 
current (or voltage) and taking the real part of the 
resulting product; and the alternating power is the 
total value of the product of current and voltage. 
We will first find the active power, by reversing the 
signs of the 7 terms of J; in (12) and J, in (13) and 
performing the multiplications indicated. 


Wu =-—2 (R» + 7X, + 7 Xm) I? = 
— (1 —.s) e? -Bo” Ge +9 Xo +7 Am) 
2[RA+ Rk? (Xm + 2 X>)?—2s (2— 8) R2 Xo (Xm 55 X >») 
+ 8 (2 — 8) Xo Xo Ms) | 


(14) 
and from (7), (9) and (13): 


W.. = Shs [le — Phd ls (R2 + 7X2) | = 
e?[s(2—s) (1—s)?Ro(Xu+Xo)?+j (1—s)?Ro?(Xu+Xo)] 
aes [R.4 oe R? (Xm + 2 Aor —2s (2 == 8) R2 Xo 
(Xm + X2) + 8” (2 = Sy. xX? (Xm ie X>)? | 
(15) 
The real part of (14) is evidently simply equal to the 
copper loss of the cross field magnetizing current. 
This is a decelerating torque which must be subtracted 
from the real part of (15) to obtain the net watts 
output. Thej parts of (14) and (15) have no interest 
for us here. Adding the real parts of (14) and (15) 
algebraically, therefore, we obtain the net watts output: 


real 

W.+ Ws 
o, (1 — s)?e? Ry [s (2— s) (Xm + X.)? — R22] 
ie 2 [R-4 + Re (Xm HPS 2) Xp)? 2s(2—s) R? X» 

(Xm + X2) + 8? (2— 9)? X22 (Xu + X_)?] 
(16) 

The synchronous torque is obtained by dividing 
the output by (1 — s), since the speed of the rotor is 
(1 — s) times the synchronous speed. 

By making various approximations, equation (16) 
can be put into several useful forms. Evidently, the 
output is zero at standstill, when s=1. If R, is 
negligibly small in comparison with X» and Xm, (16) 
reduces to: 


R, (1 = S02 
2X. [1— (1—s)?] 

At no load, the output is zero, neglecting the friction 
and windage losses, and (16) reduces to 


Sy goth Sccesin th beac ie 
2 (Xm + Xo)? *° 


Output = , R, very small 


. at no load (17) 
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The maximum output under the assumption of 
constant e (constant terminal voltage and negligible 
primary impedance) occurs when (16) is a maximum 
with respect to s, or when: 

(1 — s)4 Xs (Xm + X»)? [X> (Xu a X>)? 

— 2.2 (Xm + X2) — 2 R.? Xo] 
ar (1 a s)? (Xm — X>)? [2 (R? + X 2”) (Xm + X»2)? 
Re? (2R2— Xs")] + (Re + X27) [(Xu + X2)4*— Ref] 
=0 (18) 

Equation (18) is of the 2nd degree in (1 — s)?, so 
that there are in all 4 values of s that give maximum 
points. Two of these are for forward and 2 for back- 
ward rotation, corresponding to maximum output as a 
motor and as a generator. To the first approximation, 
(13) may be solved by assuming Xm to be very large, 
when: 


2X» ) 


; w 
ee th 8 Hehiucls) 


the upper signs corresponding to generator, and the 
lower to motor operation. 

On the same basis of Xm infinite and e constant, the 
substitution of (9) in (16) gives for the maximum output 
as a motor: 


| 5 (eens — 


(19) 


e? Xu 
4 (R. + VR? + X2”) (Xu + Xo) 

The corresponding value of maximum output for 
one phase of a two-phase motor is obtained by making 
Xm infinite in equation (20), since this is the same thing 
as making J; = zero, and hence making the motor the 
same as one half of a two-phase motor. 

Turning our attention now to the alternating power, 
which is equal to the numerical product of volts times 
amperes in each axis, the first question to settle is the 
relative time phase of the alternating torques in the 
two axes. Since equations (12) and (13) have J; 


(20) 


as a common factor, the relative time phases are > 


determined by the other factors in the equations 
alone. Thus, the total alternating power delivered 
to the rotor is given by the sum of (12) and (13), or: 
A = Alternating Power = I3;(1—s) (— 21. Xu +Je) 
(21) 
Or, by (8) and (9): 


(1—s)?e?R2|(R.2+2j7R.(Xu+X-2)—s(2—s)(Xu+Xo)7I 
ip [R.? + 7R, (Xm aa 2X2) aS (2— 8) Xe (Xm + X2)/? 
(22) 
In this case, we desire to find the total power only, 
and do not care about its time phase, so that we must 
find the square root of the sum of the squares of the 
real and j parts of (22): 
: (l1—s)?eR, V/Rot + [s? + (2— 8)? ] Re? 
2 [Rot + Ro? (Xu + X2)?— 28 (2—s) RX 


(Xu + X2) + 8? (2— 8)? Xo? (Xu + X2)?] 


A= 
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At standstill, when s = 1, (23) reduces to zero, so 
that the starting torque of a single-phase motor is 
zero at every instant, as well as having a zero average 
value. 

At no load, the slip is given by (17), and substituting 
this value for s in (23), we have, very closely: 


e (Xu + X >) 
Rot (eure 2X0)? 


As the slip increases, A also increases to a maximum 
value at approximately the same slip that gives maxi- 
mum useful torque, and thence decreases to zero at 
standstill. 

By dividing (17) by (11) the ratio of alternating 
power to real power is found to be: 


A hace | hae 27 Ry (Xm + X>) 
Output s(2—s) (Xu+ X,)?— R2? 


Thus the maximum instantaneous alternating power 
is never less than the output. 

We are now ready to proceed further with the 
physical interpretation of these results. All the values 
of alternating power given in equations (26) to (24) 
represent maximum instantaneous values of double- 
frequency power. This power is expended in alter- 
nately accelerating and decelerating the revolving 
parts. The maximum speed to which the rotor is 
accelerated is such that the total energy supplied by 
the reactive power in one half cycle is stored in the 
increased kinetic energy. Thus, if Ff is the radius of 
gyration in feet, and W is the weight of the revolving 
parts in pounds, the ratio of the maximum rotor speed 

689 A 


to the average is: 
= 1+. 1+ SRP My WR 


R. P. M. max. 

“R. P.M. av. | 
where A is the maximum alternating power in watts 
from (23) or (24), and f is the line frequency in cycles 
per second. If the rev. per min. are assumed to be 
synchronous, (26) may be expressed in terms of the 
number of poles of the motor, as follows: 


Rote Ms max.) i= .0478 A (poles)? 
R. P..M..av......N PW R 
Since the total variation in speed is very small, 
equations (26) and (27) may also be expressed as 
follows: 


A atnoload = 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(RP. M.max.— R.P. Mav.) = 7p ye 
(26) 
ca .0239 A (poles)? - (27) 


pW R? 
The maximum torque exerted on{the rotor in addition 
to the average, or load, torque, is: 


7.04A 
uke. 


As pointed out in the introduction to this chapter, as 


Max. Alternating Torque = foot lbs. (28) 
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soon as the rotor departs from its normal speed, a 
restoring torque is set up, tending to restore the motor 
to its average speed, as a result of the change in the 
fundamental torque due to the changed slip. This 
restoring torque must be of double frequency and 
therefore, as the impressed voltage is only of single 
frequency, the line current must contain third and 
other harmonics in addition to the fundamental. 
The problem of calculating the fundamental restoring 
torque of a motor for impressed oscillations of low 
frequency has been quite completely solved, but this 
case of double-frequency. impressed oscillations is a 
more difficult one that has not yet been considered. 

By considering equation (27), it may be seen that 
for a single-phase motor of given electrical characteris- 
tics (A fixed), the pulsations of speed are greater, the 
lower the frequency, the lower the value of W R?, 
and the greater the number of motor poles. The 
value of A is also greater the greater the number of 
poles for a given output, so that all low-speed motors 
of a given frequency are more subject to vibration 
than high-speed motors. 

D. Analysis by the Revolving Field Theory. In the 
revolving field theory, the single-axis alternating 
flux set up by the primary current is resolved into 
two equal and oppositely revolving components. 
The forward component cuts the rotor conductors at 
slip frequency and induces in them useful currents 
similar to those in a polyphase induction-motor second- 
ary. The backward field cuts the rotor conductors 
at a frequency (2—s) times line frequency and so 
induces in them large currents which practically 
neutralize the primary current and so reduce the net 
backward flux to a very small value. As the two 
fields are produced by the same primary current, their 
circuits are connected in series. The only difference 
in their constants is due to the difference in secondary 
frequency, making the apparent secondary resistance 


Rs for the backward 


Fey for the forward field and 


field. 
Referring to the circuit diagram of Fig. 10, the 
equations are: 


vt 91, Xm 
fe 7 in XS) * 
en Be jh ee 30 
é = j Xu (21,— 14-15), or (31) 
e =j21,Xm 


R2+ 7 R(Xmu + 2X2) — s (2—8) Xo (Xu + Xo) 
Ri? + 27 Ro(Xmu + Xo) — § (2— 8) (Xu + Xo)2 
| (32) 
ande= 7— qy (Ri + 7X1). 
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Equation (32) is identical with the corresponding 
equation (10) found by the cross-field theory. 

Since the forward and the backward fields exist in a 
common magnetic structure, each flux makes a torque 
with each current, or there are in all four separate 
torques. 

The torque produced by the forward revolving flux 
with I, is of constant magnitude, independent of the 
time; as is also the torque produced by the backward 
field with J;. This is true for the reason that we are 
now considering fluxes of constant magnitude in time 
but moving in space, whereas in the cross-field theory 
we considered the flux at one particular position in. 
space, but varying with time. Thus the meaning of 
j in the torque equations is a rotation of 90 deg. in 
space, instead of in time. 

The principal, or load, torque is that due to the 
action of the forward revolving flux and J, The 
watts developed by this torque at synchronous speed. 
are equal to: 


R, 
$ 


+X») (33) 


As noted above, the 7 terms here only measure the 


IMPORT § PO ete GR Pe Ie ( 


Fig. 10—Cihcuir Diagram. Revouvine Firup THrory 


phase displacement in space, and so may be dropped 
without error. Therefore, the steady synchronous. 
torque is, from (29) and (33): 
T 44 
@ e Ros [R.? + (2 = s)? (Xm + X>)?] 
ve 4[Rot+ Ro?(Xu+2X 2)?—28(2—s) Ry? X o(Xu+X 2) 
+ s? (2—s)? X.? (Xu + X-)?] 
(34) 
At standstill, when s = 1, (34) reduces to: 
e R, 

4 (Ro + X.*) 

Similarly, the synchronous torque due to the back- 
ward field and J; is: 


Lu = at standstill (35): 


Ry : ) 
55 +/X2) 36) 

Dropping the 7 terms in (36), and eliminating I; by 
(30) and (32): 

T'ss 


T ss =j(h—- Is) Xu I; = Is ( 


is e Ry (2— s) [R2 + 8? (Xu + X;)*] 

¥ 4[Rot+Re2(Xmu+2X »)?—2s(2—s) RX o(Xu+ Xe) 
+. s? (2 = s)? X?? (Xm + Xz)? | : 
a (37) 
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When s = 1, (37) also reduces to (35), so that the 
backward and forward field torques are equal and 
opposite at standstill. As 74, and 7;; are both in- 
variant in time, the conclusion is reached that the 
standstill torque is zero at every instant, as well as 
having a zero average value, as already found by 
the cross-field theory. 

The net constant torque in synchronous watts is 
equal to the difference of (34) and (37), or to: 

Tas— T's5 


e Re (1 — s) [s @— 8) (Xu + Xo)? Re] 
2[Rst + Re*(Xu+2X »)?—28(2—8)RPX a Xu +X2) 
+ 8? (2—s)? Xo (Xu + Xs)? ] 


(38) 


Equation (38) has the same value for any particular 
value of s as it has for the same value of 2 — s, though 
the sign is reversed, so that the motor-torque curve is 
symmetrical about the point of zero speed. The output 
is equal to (1 — s) times (38), which checks equation 
(16) previously found. 

At no load, or running light, (38) is equal to zero, 
neglecting the friction and windage losses, so that 


A ee eee ait load 
= Pes at no loa 


(17) 

The maximum output is given by (20), of the cross- 
field theory solution, and it occurs at the slip given by 
equation (19). 

To calculate the alternating power, we must take the 
sum of the products of the backward field voltage by 
I, and the forward voltage by J;. Since it is now only 
a question of alternating power, the phase relations of 
I, and J; with the fluxes they act upon are of no im- 
portance, but the phase relations of the two torques 
they make are important. a4 

The voltage representing the forward flux is, from 
(31) and (32): 


R . 
eo, Oe XT TS TL) =1.(— +5x,) (39) 


and that representing the backward field is: 
: Ry : 
@=§Xu(h— 1) =16( = +jXs) (40) 


Since the relative speeds of J, and e; and of J; and e, 
are twice synchronous speed, the torques made by 
their interaction are double-frequency torques. The 
synchronous double-frequency torque is: 


2l,4Il;(—s)R 
re ee ie ere 
(41) 


These alternating torques are subtractive rather 
than additive for the same reason that the active 
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torques are, as may be seen by comparing equations 
(33) and (36) with (39) and (40). This conclusion 
is confirmed by substituting s = 1 in (41), when it 
reduces to zero, as it should. Evaluating (41) by 
means of (29), (30) and (32), it becomes 


(1 = S) e? R, [R.? + 297 PR, (Xm + X2) 
—s(2—s) (Xu+ X2)?] 


A 2[R?+)R2(Xu+2Xo)—s(2—s)Xo(Xu+X2)]? 


(42) 


Equation (42) is identical with (22) except for the 
factor (1 — s), which appears in (22) but not in (42), 
as the former is actual watts output available for 
accelerating and decelerating the rotor, while the latter 
is the synchronous torque, or the watts output that 
would exist if the electrical conditions were the same 
and the speed was synchronous. 

Starting from (42), then, equations (23) to (28) may 
be derived just as was done in the last chapter, and 
the same conclusions as to the effect of rotor inertia, 
line frequency, etc., on the torque pulsations will be 
reached. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Since this double-frequency torque variation is 
characteristic of the single-phase motor, the only way 
to avoid noise in operation is to so mount the stator 
as to allow free torsional vibration about the shaft as 
an axis, without imparting the vibration to the sup- 
porting structure. The ideal mounting consists of 
trunnions supporting the stator through bearings 
concentric with the shaft. Such a mounting is quite 
expensive, however, and it is difficult to satisfactorily 
restrain the normal torque of the motor load without 
communicating the torque variations to the base. 
In general, therefore, it is best to mount the stator 
firmly on a support which is sufficiently flexible to 
take up the motion of the stator without itself producing 
noise. 


A good example of such a mounting is a long thin 
board of the same width as the motor base. If the 
motor is affixed to this board with the shaft lengthwise, 
quiet operation is secured, as the board twists readily 
with the motion of the stator and yet does not transmit 
any motion to its end supports. If the motor is 
placed with its shaft crosswise of the board, a con- 
siderable amount of noise is produced, as the motor 
alternately lifts up and pushes down on the ends of the 
board, thus transmitting vibration through the whole 
structure. 

Similarly, a flexible coupling on the shaft is required 
if gears are used, as otherwise the variations in torque 
and in rotor speed cause the gears to rattle. Common 
sense applied to each particular application in the 
light of a knowledge of the cause of the trouble will 
usually yield an easy solution of the difficulty. 


A Generation of the American Institute of 


Electrical Engineers---1884-1924 
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Leland Stanford, Jr., University, California 


charter member who was twenty-five when it was 

organized is now sixty-five and his work has been 
substantially completed. While the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers must endure as long as the 
Nation, no succeeding generation can encounter the 
unique experiences of its charter members. 'They were 
young with a wilderness of options for action before 
them. They had the mentality of early manhood, 
boundless energy and enthusiasm and a wonderful unity 
of purpose. 

When the Institute began, the land telegraph had 
been in use forty years, the Europe-to-America sub- 
marine telegraph cable eighteen years, the direct- 
current generator twelve, the telephone eight, the are 
light about five, and the incandescent lamp had been 
used three years. The direct-current motor had just 
arrived, and the alternator, transformer, synchronous 
and induction motors were soon to follow. New and 
wonderful electrical expediencies were arriving at arate 
that was bewildering for the ‘“‘man in the street.””. This 
acceleration of electrical progress took a strong hold on 
the imagination of our people. The boyswhovisited the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 reacted 
powerfully as boys always have and always will in 
regard to new things. They went home to play with 
batteries, magnets, telegraphs and telephones and a 
little later constructed direct-current dynamos and 
motors as the boys of today build radio equipment. 

Some of the boys of 1880 quickly mastered: an under- 
standing of the critical speed of a direct-current shunt 


Pee is the fortieth year of the Institute. A 


generator that had cost Edison and Hopkinson hours of- 


intense mental effort. For the most part they were the 
men who, four years later, organized. the Institute. 
Their wonderful work is going on today and always will. 
In the great turning movement that education is now 
making, the young men and women of 1884 are today 
helping their children to give the grandchildren, who are 
the boys and girls of today, a greater opportunity to see 
for themselves the things of highest interest and greatest 
worth-whileness for knowing and doing. 

The “why not” spirit of the youth who founded the 
Institute is splendidly reflected in the frontispiece of 
Volume I of the TRANSACTIONS. 
colors and labeled ‘‘American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, September 1884. The Scientific Street as 
Applied to Broadway, New York.” 

It is recorded in the beginning of Volume I of the 
TRANSACTIONS that ‘‘The first steps toward the forma- 


It is lithographed in- 


tion of the Society were taken in April, 1884,’ when a 
circular was prepared and published by Dr. Nathaniel S. 
Keith of New York City, inviting signatures to the 
proposal to organize “The American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers.’”” The subscribers held a meeting in 
the rooms of the American Society of Civil Engineers in 
New York on May 18, 1884, adopted rules of procedure 
and elected officers for the ensuing year. Thus the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers began forty 
years ago. The membership rapidly increased to 1000 
and thereafter grew steadily to more than 15,000 today. 

The first communication received and printed in the 
TRANSACTIONS was a letter from Mr. C. J. Kintner, 
Examiner, Class Electricity, U.S. Patent Office dated 
at Washington, D. C., May 12, 1884. He expressed 
his regret that he would not be able to attend the 
organization meeting of the Electrical Engineers and 
begged them to come to the rescue of the Patent Office 
which was in a deplorable state of neglect on the part of 
Congress. He invited helpful attention to the contents 
of an attached copy of an official report on the situation 
which revealed that his division was undermanned and 
housed in inadequate quarters poorly ventilated and 
lighted. Of his own office room he said there was no 
gas and that he was obliged to use kerosene oil which 
seriously vitiated the atmosphere. This was the state 
of things when inventors had paid for the maintenance 
of the patent office $2,500,000 in excess of operating 


' expenses. 


Thus, in the first hour of its existence, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers was forcefully made to 
take note of the fact that this is an ever practical world 
and that vital things are never*what they should be if 
the men most concerned fail to make them so. 

Without patents properly provided for, The American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers could not have been 
maintained as a forum for the reception of new ideas as 
to facts, principles and processes. The only alternative 
would have been procedure of individuals, or of small 
groups of individuals, bound to secrecy for the pro- 
tection of their equities and rights. 

The history of the ceramic arts is a specific illustra- 
tion. Porcelain has been known for centuries, never- 
theless the porcelain arts have advanced much more in 


the few years in which ceramists have abandoned se- 


crecy and have depended upon the United States 
patent system for their protection, and upon their own 
cooperation through the American Ceramic Society. 


The longing of the people of our Country to have an 
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opportunity to come more intimately into contact with 
vast numbers of new things electrical in 1883, was 
clearly understood by the management of the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia. The home of the renowned 
Franklin had been in Philadelphia. In 1883 this city 
was also the home of two high school teachers who were 
becoming known throughout the world for their elec- 
trical achievements. In the circumstances, it was decided 
to hold the International Electrical Exposition of 1883 
in Philadelphia under the auspices of the Franklin 
Institute. 

The determination of the young men engaged in the 
electrical sciences and industries to organize a national 
society of electrical engineers was due in no small 
measure to this action of the Franklin Institute as may 
be learned by the following quotation from the circular 
that called the organization meeting: ‘‘An International 
Electrical Exhibition is to be held in Philadelphia next 
autumn, to which many of the foreign electrical savants, 
engineers and manufacturers will be visitors; and it 
would be a lasting disgrace to American electricians, if 
no American national electrical society was in existence 
to receive them with the honors due them from their 
co-laborers in the United States.””’ Nothing was more 
natural, therefore, than to hold the first meeting of the 
Institute in Philadelphia for the presentation and 
discussion of papers in response to a cordial invitation 
from the Franklin. Institute as recorded also in the 
early pages of Volume I of the TRANSACTIONS, as 
follows: ‘“The Directors of the International Electrical 
Exhibition, Philadelphia, held under the auspices of the 
Franklin Institute, having kindly tendered to the 
Institute the free use of rooms in the exhibition building, 
so long as it should remain open, the offer was accepted 
by the Council, and the secretary was authorized to 
make the necessary preparations and to be present 
during the Exhibition as the representative of the 
Institute. 

“The rooms were accordingly opened to members by 
Mr. Keith on September second, and remained open 
until October eleventh, during which time they were 
visited by several foreign electricians. On October 
seventh and eighth a meeting was held, in accordance 
with the rules, at the Continental Hotel and the Exhibi- 
tion rooms, where the papers forming this volume 
were read and discussed. On the invitation of the 
Franklin Institute, the Exhibition was also inspected by 
the members in a body.” 

To Professor Edwin J. Houston belongs the never-to- 
be-forgotten honor of presenting to the Institute the 
first paper. It bore the modest title, “Some Notes on 
Incandescent Lamps’’ and dealt with the now universally 
known and highly valued ‘Edison effect.”’ Referring 
to “the peculiar high vacuum phenomenon observed by 
Mr. Edison in some of his incandescent lamps, Prof. 
Houston said: ‘I wish to bring it before the Society for 
the purpose of having you puzzle over it.” What a 
glorious result has come of “‘the puzzling.” Little could 
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those present have appreciated on the memorable 
morning of October seventh, 1884, in Philadelphia, the 
fact that some of them during this fortieth anniversary 
would witness through applications of the Edison effect 
the transmission of the human voice from airplane to 
airplane in flight and over land and ocean to the utter- 
most parts of the earth; that such Edison effect was 
due to a reaction at last of the long-sought-for elec- 
tricity, that the effect was a characteristic reaction of 
matter within its own structural make-up and that it 
would be the means of producing an endless succession 
of most helpful facilities for research and progress. 

Sir William Preece of England was present at the 
meeting and joined in the discussion of the Edison 
effect. He brought forward the fact that Dr. Oliver 
Lodge had recently demonstrated that fogs resulted 
from the formation of moisture around electrical 
nuclei. “He tooka large glass globe, apparently chem- 
ically clean, exhausted the air, but with moisture in it. 
It remained perfectly transparent so long as no matter 
was admitted, but the moment a spark from an induc- 
tion coil was passed between the two platinum elec- 
trodes in this apparently clean globe at once a cloud was 
formed throughout the whole globe.” 

It was nearly thirty years before important results 
The fortieth 
year is now passing since the fog forming nuclei were 
reported to the Institute and almost nothing has been 
done about it. What wonderful uses may yet be made 
of the fog effect in bringing water from the skies and in 
the control of fogs in places where they render traffic 
hazardous. 

The overhead conductors to provide for the rapidly 
growing telephone and telegraph service in the business 
districts of our cities began to obscure the sky and to 
make city dwellers positively unhappy, besides being in 
fear of their lives because of the difficulties the conduct- 
ors caused the fire department in fighting fires. An 
intense longing to get rid of overhead conductors pos- 
sessed all city residents. It is natural, therefore, to 
find that the second paper presented to the Institute at 
the Philadelphia convention bore the title “Under- 
ground Wires,” by W. M. Calender. 

In 1884 many were living who had witnessed the 
almost desperate struggle, and final failure of Professor 
Morse, Alfred Vail end Ezra Cornell to install under- 
ground the first land telegraph between Baltimore and 
Washington. The enterprise was finally saved in 1884 
by mounting the telegraph conductor in the air upon 
insulators supported on wood poles substantially as is 
the practise of today. These people had also witnessed 
the heart-breaking difficulties encountered by Cyrus W. 
Field and his co-workers in the Atlantic telegraph cable 
laying operations of 1858 and 1865, that finally cul- 
minated in complete success in the summer of 1866. 
As a result of such pioneer experiences there has existed 
almost to this day a mental momentum that has con- 
tinued to place conductors overhead when they more 
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properly belonged underground. The technical and 
economic difficulties have always been many. In 
telephonic as well as telegraphic communication on 
land the technical difficulties have now been overcome 
and the corresponding economic boundaries have been 
located with the result that at a comparatively early 
date all our great cities will be inter-connected with 
underground cables in the more densely populated areas 
of the United States and will no longer have their tele- 
phonic and telegraphic communications broken by 
severe winter storms. 

Interconnection for power service is encountering 
much the same sort of progress in relation to under- 
ground conductors. Economic boundaries in the power 
service for the City of Cleveland and its environs have 
determined the use within and without the city of 
huge coal burning steam-power generating stations. 
The problem of a heavy power connection between such 
stations within the city limits has been solved by the 
use of an 8-mile section of 66,000 volt, three-phase 
underground cable. 

Synchronism was the title of the third paper received 
by the Institute at its first convention. The value and 
remarkable possibilities of synchronism in communica- 
tion was stressed and carefully defined. The expedients 
available in 1884 for maintaining synchronism at distant 
points in the electric circuit and of obtaining valuable 
results by means thereof were reported upon. It is of 
genuine interest today to note that after forty years, 
advances in physical chemistry and assiduous study of 
talented men well organized, have so improved and 
extended these synchronizing facilities in their applica- 
tion to telephotography that extraordinary success has 
been obtained. Because the telephotography of today 
when speeded up a few thousand times will result in 
“seeing at a distance’ the usual person entertains the 
belief that ‘‘teleopto’’ will soon be an accomplished fact. 

Other papers presented at the first convention carried 
the titles: 

The Scientific Street, 

Experimental Method for Testing a Dynamo 
Machine, 

The Earth as an Electric Circuit Completer, 

Telegraphy without Wires, 

Chemistry of the Carbon Filament, 

The Patent Office. 

Of these, The Scientific Street and The Earth as an 
Electric Circuit Completer have surely made the least 
progress during the forty years that have past. A 
recent electrical engineer-graduate from one of our 
universities, was employed in municipal power service 
and assigned the job of planning a power feeder to run 
from the main receiving substation to a heavy demand 
district of a new and rapidly growing city. He en- 
countered many trouble-making factors, among which 
were the heating limits of the underground cables that 
he would have to use and the heat liberation limitations 
of the ducts and adjacent earth in which such cables 


would have to be placed. He had never seen Volume I 
of the TRANSACTIONS, and had never heard of The 
Scientific Street nor of anything that had ever been 
done about it, nor had he ever heard of such a thing as 
organization red tape. What he knew was that years 
before the Chief of the municipal water supply had run 
a huge water main through the center of the street in 
which the power feeder would have to go. To the 
young man’s mind the obvious thing to do was to place 
his power feeder just as close to the Chief’s water main 
as possible, thermally connecting thereto in a 100 per 
cent fashion if possible, so that water in the main would 
carry away the heat from the power cable, a plan that 
would surely do away with the heating difficulty. 

The young man had already discovered that most 
things in this world are “nailed down’ and assumed, 
therefore, that he would have to get permission from 
somebody to discharge the heat from the power cable 
into the water main. It never occured to him that he 
would have to go to his immediate superior in the power 
bureau who would say “no” or in turn would pass the 
matter up to the chief of the power bureau who would 
in turn say “no,” or broach the matter delicately to the 
chief of the water supply bureau who might say “‘no”’ 
or who would designate someone in his organization to 
look into the matter and report with recommendations. 
It occurred tothe youngman forthwith that he should be 
able to agree with the Chief of the water bureau upon 
the highly desirable plan in ten minutes and it should 
not be necessary to encounter any further ‘‘fuss and 
feathers.”” He called on the Chief of the water bureau, 
made a direct and immediate presentation of the 
proposition and thereby started a series of tremors in 
the two bureaus that have not altogether damped out to 
this day; and one must hope they never will, for when 
things tremble they slide more easily and that is often a 
helpful state on the road of progress. The young man 
demonstrated that the incoming generations can always 
be counted on to renew the “‘why not’ spirit of the 
charter members of the Institute unless China’s mistake 
is made by their successors of keeping the young people 
so occupied by the mental activities prescribed by their 
ancestors that no opportunity is permitted for activity 
on their own initiative. 

Of the subjects brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
at its first convention “The Earth as an Electric 
Circuit Completer’”’ by Thomas D. Lockwood was the 
most important and has progressed the least through 
the intervening years. Pupin has recently taught us 
beautifully to have high regard for all terrestrial 
electrical phenomena. 

Modern radio and all related phenomena are inter- 
preted in terms of the electromagnetic theory of light as 
formulated by Maxwell. Yet Maxwell never knew of 
the existence of electrons. Because it is now known 
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that every electric field is an aggregate of the elemental 
electric field fragments attached to their corresponding 
electrons, and that every electric field in motion is 
thereby also a magnetic field, it follows that there can 
be no electromagnetic activity without a corresponding 
activity of the electrons to which the electric field in 
action is attached. It is no wonder then that Pupin, 
the renowned physicist and radio pioneer, had to dis- 
cover through Marconi’s actual trial the importance of 
the ground connection in radio transmission and re- 
ception, and that he was not led thereto by Maxwell’s 
theory. 

In a classical experiment Michelson determined the 
velocity of light in the direction that the earth is moving 
around the sun and again in the opposite direction and 
found the two velocities to be identical. To account for 
this unexpected result some able persons have resorted 
to certain extraordinary assumptions. Pending the 
outcome of the far-flung attack of modern physics upon 
the problem of the fundamental character of light it 
should be far more helpful to remember the never 
failing presence of electrons in the earth’s crust and in 
the atmosphere upon which may terminate an ample 
electric field required for the transmission of any light 
that originates on the earth, or that arrives from outer 
cosmic space. If such is the case, the earth must carry 
with it through spaceits own portion of the luminiferous 
electromagnetic medium in which the local transmis- 
sion of light occurs much as a railway passenger coach 
carries with it a complement of air through which the 
passengers hear with no change in pitch due to the 
velocity of the train. 

The fundamental lines along which our civilization 
has been advancing for a century will be broken utterly 
if the subterranean supplies of metals, coal, petroleum 
and chemicals can no longer be located in abundance as 
heretofore. It is a disturbing fact that the more these 
supplies are mined the more arduous the task of locating 
their new reserves. Aside from the slow and expensive 


prospector’s drill, the only means available for “‘sound-_ 


ing’ the contents of the superficial strata of the earth 
are those afforded by mechanical vibrations over a 
wide range of frequencies and by electric currents in 
every conceivable time relation, v/z., continuous current, 
audio and radio frequency currents and electromagnetic 
radio waves. 

It is a problem for the engineer to define and attack 
and not for the scientist for the reason that it involves 
a close study of natural phenomena for the immediate 
purpose of promulgating practical results through the 
economic expenditure of capital. 

Because the application of mechanical energy for 
subterranean reconnaissance can only be accomplished 
by means of vibrations, 7. e., by means of sound at 
audio or radio frequencies, and because the best 
facilities for the projection and echo-reception of such 
sounds are electrical, the solution of the problem will 
remain a job for the electrical engineer. Eventually, 
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therefore, the electrical engineer will have to assume 
most of the burden of locating subterraneous treasures 
by mechanical or electrical means. The electrical 
engineers of the incoming generation are surely going 
to be called on to study the characteristic manner in 
which the earth transmits mechanical and electrical 
energy as affected by subterranean contents for the 
purpose of location of water, ore and fuel. 

The first ten-year period of the Institute, 1884-1894, 
witnessed the initial arrival of the alternating-current 
facilities substantially as they are known today, the 
practical beginning of electric traction and a great 
extension of electric lighting. 

This period occupied from the Philadelphia Electrical 
Exposition to the epoch making electrical exhibit of the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. The second decade oc- 
cupied the interval between the Chicago Exposition and 
the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. In this period the 
electric lighting industry was consolidated. Electric 
traction, communication and power transmission made 
large gains. 

A thoroughgoing understanding of alternating-cur- 
rent phenomena as encountered in the transformer, 
electrical machinery and transmission lines was arrived 
at and a successful attack was begun upon transients. 
The new knowledge of alternating-current phenomena 
made possible the second cycle of evolution of the con- 
tinuous-current generator, wherein the control of the 
troublesome field distortion and perfect commutation 
were finally accomplished. It was during this period 
that Mr. Andrew Carnegie made his generous offer to 
build a home for the American Engineering Societies 
and the United Engineering Society was organized to 
make the acceptance of Mr. Carnegie’s offer practicable 
by undertaking to build and to maintain the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building at 33 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 

Toward the close of the period, students in electrical 
engineering in Universities and Colleges were accorded 
the benefits of the Institute as ‘‘enrolled students.” 

The third decade extended substantially from the 
St. Louis to the San Francisco Exposition in 1915, and 
witnessed spectacular advances in incandescent lighting 
and transmission of power, and the advent of the 
electron tube for conductor and radio communication. 
The period that extends substantially from the San 
Francisco Exposition to the present constitutes the 
fourth and last decade of the Institute’s first generation. 
This decade has witnessed a magnificent consolidation 
of the activities of the electrical engineers within 
and without the Institute. 

In a communication research laboratory where 3000 
men were at work, the cathode ray oscillograph was 
being forced into its second round of evolution; it had 
encountered its first round about twenty years earlier. 
The problem developed of discovering better means for 
focussing the cathode ray, which henceforth should be 
known as the electron jet. It was carefully defined 
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and submitted to all in the laboratory who were 
known to have an authoritative understanding of 
vacuum tube phenomena with requests for suggestions. 
Among the replies was the unique suggestion that a 
residual gas be used which would be ionized by collision 
of the electrons in the jet; the additional electrons thus 
liberated from the atoms of the gas would be dispersed 
and would be of no further consequence, while the 
heavy, slow moving positively charged atoms would 
remain in the path of the electrons drawing them 
centrally by their electric attraction to a closely re- 
stricted path or focus. This expedient, though never 
conceived before, was tried and worked beautifully. It 
would be difficult to find a better illustration of the huge 
benefits to be derived from the consolidation that has 
been going on during the recent decade. 

Being the last decade of the first generation, it is 
necessarily the first decade of the Institute’s mature 
membership, motivated by the mental characteristics of 
young and old, by the abundant working energy of the 
young under the cooperation and helpful guidance of the 
older men of profound knowledge and wide experience. 
It is promulgating those fine powerful drives for con- 
solidation now engaged in by the older members with 
their splendid conception of what the Institute should 
be and with their invaluable contributions of time, 
effort and funds. They are mining the low grade ores 
and from them are refining the hard and tough metals 
with which they are reinforcing the working structure 
of the Institute, so that without failure it may carry its 


full load of duty for the maintenance of electrical 
progress for the benefit of the nation. To them the 
Institute exists for the advancement of electrical engi- 
neering in the highest sense. They know that in the end 
human character is everything, they know that it is the 
high privilege of the electrical engineer to ‘understand 
mother nature and her ways; they know the work of 
the electrical engineers has required wide-spread co- 
operation at every turn; they have learned as no other 
group of men have learned the interrelation and 
interdependence of all things in nature, in the sciences, 
the arts and the social verities. They know that no 
group of men can achieve the amazing advances for the 
nation that the electrical engineers have without en- 
countering an understanding of what should be done in 
the new order that their work has brought about, so 
that the gains shall be maximum and the losses mini- 
mum. They are aware of the higher duties thus 
revealed and that they may count upon the prestige 
and resources of the Institute to support them in their 
endeavors. 

In a single generation and to an amazing degree the 
work of the electrical engineer is the cause of a vision of 
a new democracy and a new religion, the democracy of 
health and happiness and the religion that has an 
enhanced reverence for the present and a determination 
to make the future what it should be here on our earth 
where it has pleased God to put us and where he has 
asked us to be happy in the undertaking to make the 
best of life forever. 


Application of Automatic Substations to Central 


Station Service in Metropolitan Districts 
BY C. W. PLACE 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
General Electric Co., Chicago, III. 


Review of the Subject.—The present trend to interconnection 
and the installation of large capacity stations, with the changing 
character of city load, make relief of the operating crew of a system 
of the greatest importance. This can best be done by the use of 
automatically controlled substations in the various types of service. 


4 Pe increase in use of electric power in the last few 
years and the very common interconnection be- 

tween systems have greatly changed the situa- 
tion in metropolitan districts with regard to power 
supply. The increase in power consumption has led 
to complications in design and has introduced a great 
many problems which were not present a few years 
ago. The industry has followed in its development 
work the necessity of greater use of power in a given 
district and the availability of equipment has in turn 
made possible the going to still greater density of power 
consumption. The natural effect of this growth has 
been that individual pieces of equipment have become 
exceedingly large, their importance in the system pro- 
portionately greater, and incidentally the first cost of 
each has increased. 


As a side issue to this increase has come the diffi- 
culty of operators to grasp their entire situation, 
especially during times of stress and trouble. This 
has led to a load dispatcher system for each of the 
districts. The load dispatcher has nothing to do with 
the actual physical operation of the circuits, but merely 
directs the operation. The added complexity of the 
systems has made it necessary for him to have every 
facility, both to know what is going on and to be able 
to issue instructions promptly. Most of the larger 
cities and the surroundings have about reached the 
point where the human limitation will interfere unduly 
with continuity of service. Practically all systems 
are taking advantage of the higher-capacity, highly 
efficient, present-day generators; are installing very 
large generating stations to get the advantage of this 
higher efficiency; are going to high steam pressures, 
and using duplicate or ring busses in the station, bring- 
ing in more sources of energy, using heavy switching 
equipment, and doing all these things to increase the 
available power with safety and to insure the continuity 
of the service in a given district. 

Practically every large city is throwing a loop around 
the city, connecting more sources of supply to this loop 
and feeding the load from it at advantageous points. 
This follows the ring bus in individual stations. 
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Equipment for each class of service is in successful operation show- 
ing great dependability and any particular problem of the operating 
companies can be attached, keeping in mind certain fundamentals 


of design, construction and application. 
ec CTR 


All of this means that the operating crew must be 
given advantages to offset the greater complexity and 
responsibility thrown on them by these facilities and 
precautions in the equipment line. The most effective 
way to ease up on the operating force is to make as 
many of the operations follow conditions rather than 
instructions from the load dispatcher, aiming at all 
times at continuity of service to the consumer. 


The application of parts and principles used in auto- 
matic control to the various types of operation neces- 
sary has been successfully made and a consequent 
improvement in overall service and relieving of the 
operating crew during times of trouble obtained. This 
application has and will allow greater density of load 
economically as conditions demand, and a review of 
these conditions and the way the conditions are met 
may be of decided advantage. 

In practically all of the metropolitan districts the 
load has been growing around centers of commercial 
activity with intervening spaces of about the previous 
normal load density. If you will think over the large 
cities, you will recognize this situation as common, and 
also that these localized heavy load centers are not 
always at the most convenient point with regard to 
power supply. For instance, practically all cities have 
had a time of growth of apartment hotels or large apart- 
ment buildings in certain districts. This has caused 
regions of high load density with perfectly defined peaks, 
whose area is usually quite localized and does not 
change the load density in a closely adjoining territory. 
This region is usually well away from the generating 
station and points where heavy manufacturing load 
have been previously supplied. 


It is such a growth or similar growth that makes the 
application of automatic control for the substations to 
supply the load most advantageous. 

This type of growth resulted in the installations of 
quite a number of large and important automatic 
switching stations which have proven very successful 
in their operation. 

Another type of growth that is taken off of this loop 
surrounding the city is the picking up of suburban 
towns from laterals running from this loop where small 
automatic switching stations give better service to these 
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towns and less overhead than would be occasioned by 
any other type of service. 

The downtown districts of practically all of our 
larger cities are furnished with electrical service by 
direct current laid out on the Edison 3-wire system. 
These various cities were licensed to use this system of 
distribution in the early days as electrical experience 
goes, and have ,expanded around this system as a 
nucleus. At first the system was rather light weight, 
covering a comparatively large territory and was 
supplied to a great extent by belt-driven Edison Bi- 
polar machines. As the city grew and certain sections 
acquired taller buildings, larger engine-driven units 
were installed in nearby steam stations and the copper 
underground increased to carry this load to the con- 
sumers. During this period, the cost of service and 
the relative degrees of experience by building managers 
and system managers, led to a great many of the larger 
buildings being put up to install isolated service, and 
run the generating system for each building, or small 
groups of buildings under common management. By 
the time skyscrapers became common the steam tur- 
bine came into common use, and as a consequence, the 
main power supply of cities became a-c. and converting 
equipment furnished for transforming this a-c. to d-ec. 
for the Edison system. 

As this process went on, the isolated plants were 
absorbed by the central station companies and power 
supplied from the Edison system. Thus the magnitude 
of the present Edison System was a matter of gradual 
growth in all cases, and at no time has it appeared 
expedient to do away with d-c. in the downtown dis- 
tricts. The operating companies have had _ their 
capital investments in duct lines and heavy under- 
ground copper which would not be entirely suitable 
without expensive changes for a-c. operation. Cus- 
tomers have d-c. equipments in their buildings and 
sentiment indicated that the application of a-c. to 
elevator motors would not meet the conditions. 

With the increase in the density of the load in the 
downtown districts, a reserve which could be called upon 
instantly in case of trouble or supply interruption could 
be obtained by installing storage batteries in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the load. All of the large cities 
have such storage battery reserves and have a large 
amount of money tied up in this part of their capital 
account. These storage batteries seemed necessary on 
account of the importance of the load from both the risk 
and revenue standpoint. All of these conditions have 
led the various utility companies to treat their down- 
town load entirely different from their residential load. 
They made it more steady and gave much more careful 
attention to this service than to an equal kilowatt 
capacity or load in the residential or manufacturing 
section. In most cases they get practically no better 
revenue per kilowatt-hour from the downtown load 
than from the residential load. It has as bad, or a 
worse, and also an uncertain load factor, and from all 
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appearances the investment per kilowatt-hour of load 
is higher and the overall efficiency lower. 

It would seem as if the d-c. load of the city is always 
held in greater respect than any other section of a 
central station company’s business. This service is 
considered as almost sacred by the operators, whether 
from awe, admiration or fear is not exactly plain. From 
the troubles that occur when the district is shut down 
I believe this feeling is due to fear, and the feeling is 
similar to ‘‘devil-worship” among certain tribes. This 
has caused most of the central station companies to 
curtail the d-c. district, lopping off all of the edges of 
the district possible, thus confining the d-c. district 
to its original or a restricted territory. 

When the nature of the load is considered, one can 
hardly see how this business can be carried on if the 
tendency for substituting twenty-story buildings for 
three-story buildings continues in the d-c. area. When 
a cloud over the sky can change the load of a d-e. dis- 
trict by tens of thousands of kilowatts, it is evident 
that this load is rightfully one which requires most 
careful consideration. The companies have installed 
large rotary-converter or motor-generator sets as close 
to the centers of the main system as possible. Large 
rotaries are installed under sidewalks and in basements 
three stories down. In times of trouble on the Edison 
System the whole tension of the Company’s organiza- 
tion is given to keeping the machines going so that the 
batteries will not become exhausted and the system 
voltage lost. The result has been a duplication of 
supply and equalizer cables between substations, enor- 
mously heavy connections in the streets, as well as an 
attempt to keep sufficient capacity in converting 
apparatus. However, once in a great while the d-c. 
voltage is lost, due to a series of accidents and the 
problem of picking up the system without burning up 
important sections of cable or breaking up the system 
is enormous. Various methods have been devised 
in different parts of the country at considerable expense. 
Certain systems have control from a certain point 
which will allow the equivalent of all the feeder circuits 
being thrown on machines in motion and in operating 
condition at the same instant. Other systems have 
schedules arranged and duties assigned to various 
employees of opening and reclosing feeder circuits in 
certain sequence, transferring from bus to bus as the 
schedule demands. Other systems have considered 
splitting up the mains in the streets so that trouble 
would only involve one small portion and not communi- 
cate to surrounding zones. This would mean expen- 
sive construction in manholes, basements or space 
adjoining intersections. 

The application of automatic stations to such service 
has relieved the extreme anxiety of the operation of such 
a system, especially in attempting to pick it up after 
an interruption. It has also led to a decrease in the 
chances of interruption, in that protective features 
have been furnished so that machines would not feed 
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out into the system more than their safe carrying 
capacity. This protection has allowed the substation 
equipment to stay with the system, both during time 
of extreme load from the system and shakeup in the 
a-c. supply. It has also allowed the substations to be 
located where they will be of greatest advantage, 
where the feeder losses can be kept down to a minimum 
and in locations where manual operation of stations 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 

The application has shown very marked saving in 
previous losses absorbed by the central station com- 
pany; has changed these losses into revenue load and 
has made it safe to put the Edison systems on the same 
basis as the a-c. section of the Company’s business as 
regarding continuity of service. 

This knowledge that the Edison System will be 
maintained just as long as there is a-c. supply and 
after an interruption will be restored as soon as this 
supply is available and not burn up cables or machines 
in the process, avoids the necessity of taking all the 
former precautions to prevent the Edison system 
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being lost; in other words, the taking of sufficient 
precautions, but of a different and more economical 
form. 

Another application of automatic control which has 
proven of particular advantage is in the taking over 
- of load previously carried by the Edison System on 
a-c., doing a wholesale business in power to large users 
in buildings in the old d-c. district. This makes it 
possible to continue serving a district by the original 
or equivalent d-c. equipment which, if fully ad-c. section, 
would be very heavy, but now interspersed with an 
a-c. system on the basis of wholesale a-c. power. 

Now let us see what has been used to do these various 
things. 

Fig. 1 shows what can be considered a one-line 
diagram of a high-tension distribution in a typical 
metropolitan district. 

The water front is either the river or lake on which 
the city is located. The shaded portion is the d-c. 
district extending back from this water front with the 
heavy load about one-third back from the water. 
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You can make your own modification by putting in a 
little more or taking out some of the radial feeds. 

On the outer fringe you will note the small a-c. 
stations. These are like Figs. 2, 8, 4,5 and 6. Just 
inside the loop are the larger a-c. stations. These take 
the building form of Figs. 7 or 8, and the control equip- 
ment of Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
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Fic. 2—Ovurtpoor Incomine LINE EQuIPMENT AND AUTOMATIC 
A-C. Reciosing FrEEpER STATION 


Fig. 3—Ourpoor Avromatic A-C. Rectostinc FEEDER 
STaTION oF THE West Brancu LicgHT AND Pownr Co., Sram- 
ForD, N. Y., PRaTTsvILLE SUBSTATION 


The method of increasing the capacity of a station 
during the peak, decreasing it during the light load and 
supplying the substation, varies in different localities. 
Certain cities increase capacity by turning on water 
in combination self and water-cooled transformers. 
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Some throw on additional transformers to the main bus bus in sections to keep loads of a certain 


and others throw on transformers and segregate the radial for the supply. ; 
These various oeioons of peg the a- 


Fic. 4—Wesr Brancu Licut anp PowrEr Co., STAMFORD 
N. Y. PRATTSVILLE SUBSTATION 


Interior view of outdoor switch house showing automatic a-c. reclosing 
feeder, 6600-volt 3-phase 60-cycle (Front view). 
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should not be undertaken in providing against condi- 
tions which may not happen, or only happen occasion- 
ally. Fundamentally, the station should have its 
control so arranged that it will pick up the service from 
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any available source and provide a sufficient station 
capacity to carry the load at the time. However, the 
station should not be allowed to become over-compli- 


Fig. 9—Avromatic STaTION CONTROL EQUIPMENT STATION 
R, Kansas City Power anp Lieut Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Front View or Main Retay PANELS AND MastER SwITCHES 


cated by too much reserve switching arrangements. 
While it is possible to lay out, build and properly install 
almost any combination of switching which can be 
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logically defined, the complication should be avoided 
for the benefit of the man who must maintain the 
station and find troubles. These may occur, due to 
maintenance conditions or to operations performed 
manually in order to get a chance to work on particular 


Fie. 10—Avromatic Switcuing EquipMEeNnT, MiLwAUKEE 
Evectric Rwy. anp Ligur Co., MinwauKsrz, Wisc., Nortu 
MILWAUKEE STATION j 


For incoming lines 26,400 volts and 13,200 volts and a-c. reclosing 
feeders, 4000 and 2300 volts (Front view). 
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circuits or transformers. In other words, the effort 
should be made not to transfer the operating difficulties, 
due to complexity and magnitude of the system,"from 
the operating crew to the maintenance crew. 
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With automatic control of such stations the control 
equipment can be located at points close to the parts 
to be controlled and thus the size of building can be 
cut down, conduit and secondary wiring shortened and 
instruments required for hand control of such a station 
omitted. All this leads to economy in installation, 
which, to a certain extent, compensates for the added 
cost of the automatic control features. It usually 
works out that, overhead and operating expense being 
considered, the automatic station can be justified by 
the smaller annual charge. However, this saving 
is not the main factor, but rather the item of continuity 
of service and the establishing of sections of the city 
which will take care of themselves without direction 
from the load dispatcher, just as long as he can give 
them a-c. supply. 

The obtaining of a location for an a-c. automatic 


Fig. 12—Avromatic Station ContTROL EQUIPMENT STATION 
R, Kansas City Powrr anp Lieut Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Front View or Tyrican Group Revay PANEL 


station in a residential district is not difficult. The 
stations are easily made of an attractive appearance 
and are a credit to any neighborhood. They are not 
noisy and after they are completed there are no ob- 
jectionable features. 

In the d-c. Edison 3-wire district, the application of 
automatic control has taken one of four forms: 

1. The equipping of booster-type rotaries already 
installed for automatic control. 

2. The equipping of motor-generator sets, either 
for control by external load limit or by modifying the 
set to approximate the heavy duty differentially-wound 
motor-generator set. 

8. The installation of new motor-generator sets 
differentially-wound. 

4, The installation of shunt rotaries with external 
load-limiting features. 
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All of these are in successful commercial operation, 
so it is possible at the present time to attack any sub- 
station problem, knowing that it has been done before 
in practically the form which may be demanded. The 
stations which are in operation are performing very 
creditably. They have proven that they can pick up 
the Edison load after an outage in a very definite 
time after the a-c. source has been restored. They 
have also proven that they will stay with the system 
during severe a-c. disturbance. If one station happens 
to get shaken off, due to its being electrically near the 
center of the disturbance, it will come back into the 
load as soon as a starting voltage is supplied. In the 
meantime, stations that remain with the load will not 
suffer, due to the absence of the one shaken off, but 
will adjust themselves to give out the limit of their 
current capacity and allow the voltage to slip to keep 
the load within the current capacity. We can thus 
with assurance attack the automatic operation of 
existing machines. 

The principles, which should guide the operating 
company in selecting additions to their substation 
equipment for the Edison system or replacement of 
older or less efficient equipment, are as follows: 

A motor-generator set with current-limit ability 
should be selected when the addition is to be made ata 
location where the machine will have to operate only 
during the peak or after a disturbance when theslightly 
poorer efficiency will not be the important factor, or 
where power-factor correction is important. These 
machines will not shake off of the system during dny 
disturbance and will immediately restart on the restara- 
tion of supply. 

A shunt-wound rotary should be installed where it is 
to operate over long periods, when it is close to the 
load so that the voltage regulation range will be within 
the regulating ability of the machine, and where the 
overall efficiency is of importance. 

From my point of view the motor-generatorset should 
be installed where it is to be added to existing stations, 
or in a particular location where there is a periodic load 
of short duration, when the load at other times of the 
day can be economically maintained from the existing 
network. 

The shunt-wound rotary should be installed where 
it will get a. good heavy load during all but the off- 
peak period, or where it replaced antiquated or under- 
sized equipment in the midst of a heavy load. 

The 60-cycle shunt-wound rotary has proven very 
stable for such service and in maintaining a flat man- 
hole voltage, picking up the load after failure of a-c. 
supply through its current-limiting equipment and 
operating on a commercial a-c. power supply. 

The main precaution to be taken in such stations is 
that sufficient ventilating capacity be provided. With 
motor-generator stations, the natural thing, on account 
of the smaller physical dimensions of the set, and the 
fact that a man does not have to be present during its 
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operations, is to put it in a small space. The greater 
losses naturally require greater ventilation and diffi- 
culty is usually encountered in providing it. 

When adding a shunt-wound rotary to the system, 
the precautions to be taken include the supplying of 
clean air for ventilation, but in smaller quantities than 
for motor-generator set stations. 

In applying automatic control to stations supplying 
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an Edison System, it should be remembered that where 
machines come on, due to a droop in voltage, and go off 
on loss or decrease of load to a certain point, the regu- 
lation of the d-c. system should be such that the man- 
hole voltage which brings on the added machines can 
decrease enough to cause the machines to come on. 
After they are on, the regulation attempted should be 
coarse enough to allow the machines to stay on and 


Fig. 14—New Orueans Pusiic Service Co., New ORLEANS, 
La., Bourson St. STATION 


Interior view showing automatically controlled synchronous motor- 
generator set. Motor 900 rev. per min. 6600 volts, 60-cycles. Generator 
130/260 volts. 


carry load. In other words, the feeders to the Edison 
System from automatic stations should be interleaved 
as between stations and the buses in the streets should 
not be so heavy as to avoid voltage drop which will 
bring on the necessary machine capacity. 

Fig. 13 will illustrate what is meant by the inter- 
leaving of feeder cables. 

No doubt difficulty will be experienced in practically 
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every city in locating automatic stations in the Edison 
district. The selection of locations is assisted by 
remembering that the noise of the machines is of a 
nature which does not reach other parts of the building, 
except through the air intake and outlet; also by 
remembering that these can be baffled to avoid this 


Fie. 15—New Orieans Pusiic Survice.Co., New ORLEANS, 
La., Bourson Sr. Station 
Interior view showing automatic switching equipment for two syn- 
chronous motor generator sets, one 130/260 volts d-c. 1000 kw. and the 
other 260 volts d-c. 1200 kw. 


Fig. 16—AuvtTomatic Station ControL. EQuipMENT, Kansas 


Crry Powrr aup Lieut Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Instrument and relay panels for 1500-kw. 250-volt 3-wire synchronous 
converter (Front view). 


noise being noticeable; that in an automatic station all 
the precautions are taken to prevent accident to the 


- machine; that there is no operator to desert the machine 


when he is most needed; that the parts of the control 
can be located where there is physical space for them 
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and possibility of access for the inspector, even if the 
parts are distributed where hand operation would be 
cumbersome, if not impossible. 

In locating such stations there is usually quite a wide 
latitude of location, since the station is being located 
in the midst of the load and the voltage drop to the feed 
points in the d-c. network will be low, the maximum 
length of run in most cases being at the most, two or 
three blocks. | 


Figs. 14, 15 and 16 illustrate such equipment. 


The operation of automatic stations in metropolitan 
districts has, without doubt, increased the reliability 
of the service, by taking all the precautions against 
injury to apparatus without causing it to keep away 
from the legitimate load; by restoring interrupted ser- 
vice at the earliest possible moment; by making it 
possible to cut down losses by more frequent stations 
than would otherwise be economically possible and by 
allowing the operating force to devote their attention 
to maintaining the a-c. supply. It has proven eco- 
nomically possible to get this protection and to afford 
these facilities, because in so doing the reserve capacity 
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in various branches of the equipment has been dis- 
pensed with, and equal or less money value put in 
protective features. The service has been improved 
by avoiding misunderstood instructions, experimenting 
by operators; mistakes in operation or in the interpreta- 
tion of conditions. It has changed the work of a 
number of employees from the uninteresting work of 
waiting for something to happen in substations to the 
much more interesting work of maintaining such con- 
trol and equipment. 

Without a question, the use of automatic substations 
will decrease greatly the labor turnover and the diffi- 
culties of the management from such causes. Above 
all, it will allow the management of a property to 
honestly say that every precaution which is now known 
has been taken to give continuity of service, and if 
accidents do happen, to restore the service at the 
earliest possible moment without depending on a series 
of people who may understand instructions properly, 
but get confused at the wrong time. . 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 781. 


The Cleveland Heights Substation 


of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
BY H. L. WALLAU 


Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Review of the Subject.—Originally designed for railway ser- 
vice in small units, the use of the non-attended automatic substations 
has gradually been extended to substations feeding d-c. networks and 
a-c. lighting and power distributions of increased capacity and 
importance. 

They are justified economically up to the point at which the fixed 


N automatic (self-restoring circuit) a-c. substation 
for the supply of service in a high grade resi- 
dential suburb of Cleveland, was put in com- 

mission in the latter part of 1920 as a manually- 
operated station, and upon the completion of the in- 
stallation of the necessary relays, the operators were 
withdrawn and its operation as a full automatic sub- 
station begun toward the latter part of January, 1921. 

The operating results obtained at this station have 
been most gratifying and other stations of this type 
will be installed in such locations as may warrant them. 

Because of the character of the neighborhood in 
which the substation site was located, it was essential 
to combine sightliness with utility. To this end, a 
reinforced concrete building of one story and basement 
was designed along pleasing architectural lines, and 


Fig. 1—View or SupstaTion BUILDING 


the outside finished in ornamental stucco. A wall of 
similar finish was put around the property and orna- 
mental gates installed for the entrance of vehicles 
and pedestrians. Care was taken to preserve a large 
elm in front of the station. Fig. 1 shows the exterior 
of this building and a glimpse of the outdoor trans- 
former installation. 

The electrical lay-out is quite simple. 3000-kv-a. 
transformer banks installed out-of-doors at the rear 
of the buildings are fed each by an 11-kv. cable circuit 
of the same capacity. The cable terminates in a three- 
phase pothead from which the leads are led to the 
transformer units through an air-break disconnecting 
switch, the three poles of which are mechanically 
interconnected and operated simultaneously by manual 
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charges and operating costs on the additional equipment required 
over and above a manually-operated station, equal the costs of 
attendance. 

A description of an a-c. station having an ultimate capacity of 
12,000 kw. follows, emphasis being laid upon the more interesting 
features of design. 


control from below. Three such banks totalling 
9000-kv-a. are now installed. Fig. 2 shows a one-line 
diagram of connections. 

The low-tension sides of the transformers are con- 
nected for 2300 volts delta and are led through single- 
conductor lead-covered cables to oil breakers located 
in a masonry structure in the rear of the building, 
which structure also houses the necessary disconnecting 
switches, current and potential transformers. 

Connection is made through these oil switches to 
each section of the distribution board, of which there 
are now three; ultimately four will be installed. 
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Fie. 2—GerneraL Wiring DIAGRAM 


The transformers are equipped with watthour meters, 
wattmeters and maximum demand indicators. 

Protection is obtained by means of overload induc- 
tion type relays on the sending end of the transmission 
cables and reverse-current relays on the low-tension 
side of the transformers, thus cutting out a cable and 
bank as a unit in case of failure of either. 

This arrangement has led to the practical elimination 
of 11-kv. busses, incoming line breakers and breakers 
on the high side of the transformer banks, reducing 
space and equipment requirements to a minimum. 

Each section of the distribution board has, in addition 
to a tie panel connecting it to the adjacent section, 
seven feeder panels which normally have outgoing 
circuits connected to them. There is, however, a 
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duplicate spare panel to which any feeder may be 
transferred when it is desired to inspect the oil breaker 
or work on any equipment. This transfer is 
effected by means of a duplicate 4/0 wire bus and single- 
phase potheads at each panel. Any equipped panel not 
connected to an outgoing line may be so used, however. 

The feeder breakers are 600-ampere, 25,000-volt with 
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Fig. 3—Wririne DiacramM or SELF-RESTORING EQUIPMENT 
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a rated interrupting capacity of 25,500 are amperes at 
2500 volts. The maximum ultimate short-circuit cur- 
rent has been computed at 28,100 amperes with all 
sections tied together anda dead short-circuit on the bus. 

The timing relay is adjusted for three reclosures at 
seven-second intervals. In addition, there is a lock- 
out relay set for 80 amperes (900 amperes at 2200 volts) 
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Fig. 4—Wirine Diacram or FEEDER REGULATOR CONTROL 


which prevents the reclosing of the feeder breaker upon 
a short circuit of this or greater magnitude. 

Feeders are equipped with compensators controlling 
motor-operated induction regulators, three single- 
phase units being used in each circuit. The sparepanel 
also has regulators as part of its permanent equipment. 

Each phase of the outgoing circuits is equipped with 
a thermal demand ammeter to indicate the maximum 
load earried on each phase, so that overloading of 
equipment may be guarded against and care taken of 
any necessary circuit balancing. Fig. 3 shows the 
wiring diagram for the self-restoring control and Fig. 4 
the regulator control wiring. A view of the switch- 
board is shown in Fig. 5. 

The regulators and station supply transformers are 
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located in the basement and housed in cells. These 
cells are provided with a drain to an oil sump and with 
a knock-out curb which will prevent flooding the floor 
with oil, in the event of a regulator case being split 
in two under a violent short circuit. 

Fig. 6 is an illustration of this portion of the instal- 
lation. 


Fig. 5—GENERAL ViEW OF 2300-VoLT SWITCHBOARD 


All circuits leave the building underground, the 
cables being trained in vaults on each side of the build- 
ing which connect to a large manhole in the front. 

The station has been designed for a total capacity 
of 12,000 kv-a., but space is available for a fifth trans- 
former bank, should the load requirement demand it. 
This would permit an average peak loading of 500 
kv-a. each on the 24 feeders eventually to be installed, 


Fia. 6—View or Basement SHOWING REGULATORS IN CELLS 


with the fifth bank in reserve. Since the 100-ampere 
regulators can easily carry a two-hour lighting peak 
of 125 amperes, no change in equipment will be re- 
quired to carry 12,000 kv-a. should it be necessary to 
install the fifth bank referred to previously. 

The balance between the cost of operators’ wages and 
the additional fixed charges and maintenance expense, 
due to the additional equipment installed over that 
required for a manually operated station, will be 
reached with the number of circuits planned and will 
lie between 9000 and 12,000 kv-a. of peak load, de- 
pending upon the average peak load carried per feeder. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 781. 


Automatic Substations for Supplying 1500 Volts 


Direct Current to Suburban Railways 
BY C. A. BUTCHER 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Review of the Subject.—The engineer in applying automatic 
substations to an existing electrified traction property is often forced 
to make the most of a poorly designed or antiquated distribution 
system. By comparison, the problem of designing the distribution 
system for the electrification of a steam railroad is often very simple. 


N Europe and in one instance in America, 1500 volts 
direct current has been selected for the electrifica- 
tion of the suburban traffic of steam railroads oper- 

ating in a number of the larger metropolitan areas. 


The operators of these steam railways have set and 
maintain very high standards of operation. If electri- 
fication is to be justified, it must be on the basis of 
even better service and greater economy of operation. 


The steam locomotive is an extremely reliable 
isolated power plant. The percentage of train delays 
due to locomotive failure is low. The failure of one 
locomotive on a steam-operated suburban road would 
probably delay traffic by an amount insignificant by 
comparison to the delay which might result from 
failure of power supply to an electrified system. 


Perhaps one of the most important links in the power 
system is the substation. If the substations are de- 
signed and equipped with the same degree of care as our 
large modern steam-electric and hydroelectric genera- 
ting stations, they will be equally reliable in operation 
and so leave little doubt that continuity of power supply 
will be comparable with steam locomotive operation. 

Considering substation requirements, very careful 
thought must be given to the following: 

Present and future total power requirements. 
Location of substations. 

Capacity of substations. 

Selection of converting equipment. 

Voltage and frequency of a-c. supply lines. 
Number of a-c. supply lines to each station. 
Selection of switching equipment. 

. Scheme of control for the operation of d-c. 
feeder circuits. 
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POWER REQUIREMENTS 


The present power requirements of any given system 
may be readily calculated from an analysis of train 
schedules, train weights and a profile of the routes 
followed. Future power requirements may ordinarily 
be anticipated by an analysis of records to determine 
the average rate of increase in traffic. 

Power requirements with reference to the entire 
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The choice of proper converting equipment is perhaps not so easily 
made. The author brings attention to a number of important 
points which should be given careful consideration by those con- 


templating electrification. 
* * * * * 


system are made up of three principal elements, wz; 
total energy required, power at peak load and load 
factor. 

The characteristics of a suburban railway are ordi- 
narily such that the characteristics of each section of 
the system are similar. This will be noted from a 
study of train sheets and load curves. Therefore, the 
power requirements of the average substation which 
supplies some given section, will ordinarily be quite 
similar to those of the system as a whole. However, 
by studying the requirements of separate sections 
individually, those elements which enter for special 
consideration can be readily taken care of in laying out 
a substation or a group of substations for each section. 
For example, the load curve of a terminal substation 
will differ somewhat from that of an intermediate 
station. Also, holiday loads which come infrequently 
and which may be peculiar to some particular sec- 
tion of the system, may have a very decided influence 
on the required substation layout. 


SUBSTATION LOCATIONS 


The proper location for a substation is sometimes 
quite obvious. Also, physical limitations may often 
determine the substation location. The number of 
substations will ordinarily be determined by an eco- 
nomic study to determine both the fixed and the variable 


- operating charges. 


CAPACITY OF SUBSTATIONS 


The capacity of the substations should be sufficient 
so that any one substation or any unit in any substation 
being out of service would not interfere seriously with 
the maintenance of regular train schedule. 

The number of units as well as the type and nominal 
rating of the units required in each station will be 
determined by a study of the average load, peak load 
and load factor. Since the load factor of the average 
suburban railway is probably less than 35 per cent, 
the substations will be equipped with more and smaller 
units than would be used if the load factor was higher. 
This permits of operating the machines in service on 
light loads at the most efficient loading. Increase in 
load is taken care of by putting additional machines 
into service. 
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The average suburban train under acceleration 
requires from 300 to 500 kw. per car as compared to an 
average power requirement of perhaps 100 kw. per car. 
Should the train schedule be such that eight car trains, 
for example, are operated on a 15-minute headway, the 
substations would be designed to meet the peak re- 
quirements rather than average requirements. In 
other words, the commutating capacity required will 
determine the size of the substation unit. 


SELECTION OF CONVERTING EQUIPMENT 


In cases where the operation of synchronous con- 
verters is known to be entirely satisfactory, there is 
ordinarily little reason for considering motor-genera- 
tors. If converters have not been operated under the 
conditions contemplated or known to exist, considera- 
tion must be given, especially to the probability of the 
frequent occurrence of such disturbances as those to 
which converters are inherently sensitive. Motor- 
generators should be used instead of converters on the 
end of long transmission lines where the voltage is 
subject to sudden fluctuations, such as surges resulting 
from switching operations or sudden changes in load. 
If synchronous condensers are used to regulate the 
voltage, the operation of synchronous converters will 
be quite satisfactory. If the resistance drop in the 
transmission line is excessive, the operation of syn- 
chronous apparatus in general will not be satisfactory. 

Where the a-c. supply is to be at 13,200 volts or less, 
the comparison with converter must be made with 
converter and necessary transformers considered as a 
unit. Above 18,200 volts, transformers are required 
with motor-generators which gives decided advantages 
to the converter in the items of efficiency, space re- 
quirements and weight. In the smaller sizes, however, 
up to and including 1500 kw. at 13,200 volts, the 
installations of synchronous converters with automatic 
switching are about on a parity with the installations 
of synchronous motor-generators with automatic 
switching. With the transformers on the same floor 
level, there is little difference in space required. There 
is little difference in the first cost for equipment in 
capacities from 1000 to 1500 kw. The overall effi- 
ciency is in favor of the converters. 

The restricted capabilities and less favorable design 
characteristics of the 50 and 60-cycle converter may 
logically be expected to show up when the maintenance 
expense is compared with that of the motor-generator. 
The great majority of the maintenance expense items 
is incident to the operation of the current-collecting 
parts of the machine. A converter, with its added 
collector rings, will require maintenance expense for 
both current-collecting elements. Due to less favor- 
able commutating characteristics and closer spacing 
of all brush parts, the life of the brushes will be very 
much less than that of the motor-generator. Flash- 
overs are very severe on the brush life and the most 
favorable unit in this respect has a great advantage 
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from the standpoint of maintenance expense. The 
relative length of time that each type of unit is available 
for service is also an excellent guide as to the relative 
maintenance expense that is to be expected. 

Every synchronous machine has a definite pull-out 
load. The synchronous machine carries load by 
virtue of its rotor “dropping back” in phase position 
sufficiently to pass the necessary load current through 
the impedance of its internal circuit. On large 60- 
cycle converters, approximately seven times full load 
causes the rotor to drop back sufficiently to pull out 
of step or slip a pole if the load is not removed in 
a sufficiently short time interval. Obviously, pull-out 
will occur at much lower load values as the a-c. supply 
voltage is reduced. A synchronous commutator-type 
machine cannot slip a pole under full voltage at the 
commutator without very serious flashing. To prevent 
flashing under these conditions, a quick-acting circuit 
breaker must operate to relieve the converter of its 
excessive load before it can drop back to its pull-out 
position. If the resistance of the short circuit path, 
including the resistance of the converter windings, is 
such as to limit the current to less than this figure, high- 
speed breaker protection is not required. Such equip- 
ment or such circuit resistance is essential with any 
arrangement of converter, if interruption to service from 
short circuit is to be prevented. Ina 1500-volt system, 
the short-circuit current will not ordinarily be limited 
sufficiently by the resistance of the short-circuit path 
so that the high-speed circuit breaker protection must 
be considered as absolutely essential. There is always 
a contingency that the protective device may be 
inoperative, that the short circuit may occur inside of 
the protective device, or that the flashover may be 
caused from disturbances in the high-tension supply. 
In any case, the converter must be removed from 
service until repairs are completed. The insurance of 
continuity of service on converters is obviously less 
than with motor-generators. 

The motor-generator, as has been proven by the 
installations on the electrified sections of a number of 
steam railroads, has the inherent capability of with- 
standing without serious injury, such short-circuit 
conditions as are met with in service without any 
special protective devices. The motor-generator, be- 
cause of more conservative design characteristics, 
when compared with standard railway converters, 
may be relied upon to carry 300 per cent load in daily 
duty cycle as against 200 per cent peak load on 50 and 
If this short-period peak-load 
requirement met with in the acceleration of heavy 
trains, determines the size of substation required, it is 
evident that 50 per cent more converter capacity will 
be required to meet the service conditions than if 
motor-generators are used. This difference in the 
momentary rating of the two types of equipment should 
be given serious consideration in making any compari- 
sons in the sizes of substation equipment required for 
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this service. The motor-generator also has sufficient 
mass in its rotor to prevent it being pulled out of step 
by a short circuit which is relieved by any circuit 
breaker of ordinary speed. 


SHUNT AND COMPOUND WOUND CONVERTERS 


In applying synchronous converters to electric rail- 
way service, the characteristics of both shunt and com- 
pound-wound machines should be considered. The 
compound-wound machine, due to its flat voltage 
characteristic, has generally been considered best for 
all classes of electric railway service. In the case of 
automatic substations supplying power to a system 
designed for heavy service and with inherently low 
ohmic resistance per unit length of circuit, shunt- 
wound converters have decided advantages. These 
machines, when used with transformers of from 5 to 7 
per cent impedance, instead of 15 per cent as used with 
compound-wound converters, have a drooping voltage 
characteristic, the regulation being on the order of 5 
per cent. In multiple unit stations, no equalizer is 
required, and for this reason the automatic control is 
considerably simplified. If, due to congestion of 
traffic, one station is overloaded, the resultant drooping 
voltage causes adjacent stations to pick up the load in 
proportion to the trolley bus voltage. A congestion 
at one point means light load at adjacent points, and 
therefore, capacity required for the necessary assistance 
to the overloaded station is available. In stations 
where compound-wound converters are used, this 
drooping characteristic has been effected by limiting 
resistors being inserted in the circuit by the opening of 
shunting contactors controlled through the contacts 
of overload relays. These resistors must be of low 
ohmic value and of high thermal capacity and must be 
shunted normally by contactors capable of carrying 
current equal to one and one half times the nominal 
full load of the converters for the guaranteed overload 
period of the machine. In stations supplying heavy 
suburban service, at least two steps of resistance for 
each machine are required. The cost of such equip- 
ment is obviously high. In addition, the cutting in of 
the resistance causes a sudden drop of load. If a 
shunt-wound converter is used, but one step of current- 
limiting resistance together with its shunting contactor 
is necessary to provide against a very severe overload. 
Normally, the inherent voltage drop is sufficient to 
prevent overloading beyond the short-time overload 
capacity of the unit. The drooping characteristic 
of the shunt machine may be compared with that of the 
compound machine and limiting resistance shunted by 
contactors in an infinite number of steps so controlled 
as to increase the value of effective resistance to pre- 
vent increase in load above a predetermined maximum. 
The resistors for use in automatic substations and 
especially with compound-wound machines must be 
very carefully designed in order to prevent the shifting 
of an excessive amount of load to adjacent stations, 
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so as to set up a condition under which the machine 
might be first underloaded and then overloaded, due 
to the opening and closing of the resistance shunting 
contactors. This “pumping” of the load back and 
forth between stations is impossible with shunt-wound 
machines, each of which at all times, due to the droop- 
ing characteristics, tends to shed the load. 


VOLTAGE AND FREQUENCY OF A-C. SUPPLY LINES 


There is often no choice of the frequency of the 
power supply available, since this is usually fixed by 
other factors over which the railway companies will 
have no control. In general, 25-cycle synchronous 
converters operate more satisfactorily than 60-cycle 
converters. However, the 60-cycle converter has been 
so developed as to give highly satisfactory per- 
formance. 25-cycle transformers and converters are 
somewhat higher in first cost and occupy more space 
per kw. 

The high-tension a-c. supply voltage to be used is 
determined in most cases by the distance over which 
the power must be transmitted. However, in com- 
paring the cost of a number of voltages which may be 
used, serious consideration must be given to the fact 
that the cost of high-tension switch gear, lightning 
protective apparatus, etc., required for the substations 
will be greater with the higher voltages. 


NUMBER OF A-C. SUPPLY LINES TO EACH STATION 


Each substation of an important suburban railway 
should be supplied by no less than two a-e. circuits, if 
the feeders are of the radial type or by a loop system on 
which power may be supplied from either or both 
directions normally, or from one direction or the other 
in case of failure of some part of the loop line. A 
single feeder may be of insufficient capacity to supply 
a large station, in which case two or more would be 
required. If two feeders are required normally, it 
is quite obvious that at least three supply lines should 
be installed if continuity of service is to be assured. 


SELECTION OF SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


A great deal has been written regarding the economies 
effected by automatic stations. These are mostly 
concerned with savings in attendance charges and 
reduction in power losses. The operating records of 
automatic stations, show that by comparison with 
purely manually-operated stations, power failures are 
greatly reduced. Consider for example, a failure of the 
a-c. power supply. Within less than a minute following 
restoration of power, an automatic substation is com- 
pletely restored to operation. Depending on the 
capacity of the units, the agility and alertness of the 
operator, and the general layout of the equipments, a 
manually operated station could be restored to service 
only after a comparatively much longer period. 

The automatic switching equipment of a railway 
substation is designed so as to keep the machine on the 
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load when it is needed. Should the station be sub- 
tected to heavy overloads, either the drooping charac- 
jeristic of shunt machines or current-limiting resistors, 
which are automatically inserted in the circuit be- 
tween the d-c. terminal of the machine and the feeder 
bus, cause a reduction in bus voltage to force adjacent 
stations to pick up a portion of the load. Thus, where 
a manually operated unit, not equipped with the limit- 
ing features, would be “‘knocked off” the load by the 
tripping of the machine breakers, thus causing an 
interruption of power, an automatically-controlled 
unit would merely back away from the excess over- 
load and “‘stick’’ to the limit of its capacity. 

It has been demonstrated that this feature of “‘wiping 
off’? the load peaks permits the use of smaller units to 
handle service characterized by periodically recurring 
peak loads. Thus, a converter or a motor-generator 
in an automatic railway substation may be applied 
more nearly on the basis of its nominal rating than in a 
purely manually-operated plant which would neces- 
sarily be designed to take the entire peak-load swings. 

The larger units for 1500-volt d-c. railway sub- 
stations, whether motor-generators or converters, will 
for the most part, be made up of two 750-volt machines 
connected in series. This is especially true of 50 and 
60-cycle synchronous converters. 


THREE-PHASE INcomING LINES 


aoeree | 


Fic. 1—Diacram or Connections ror 1500-Voutr D-C. 
SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER SUBSTATION 


Fig. 1 is a schematic diagram of a substation equipped 
with two 1500-volt 50-cycle synchronous converter sets. 
Each set is made up of two 750-volt converters con- 
nected in series. Power is supplied from two high- 
tension lines through oil breakers. Selective protection 
is provided by induction-type reverse-power relays. 
Each transformer is constructed with double low-ten- 
sion windings, one being for each converter of a set. 
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Each converter of the set shown in Fig. 2 is rated at 
1000 kw., 50 cycles, 750 volts, d-e. In order to reduce 
the space requirements, both converters were mounted 
on a common bedplate with the center bearing pedestal 
zommon to the a-c. ends of both machines. The con- 
verters are not mounted on the same shaft. Each 
rotates in a clockwise direction as viewed from the 
commutator end. The converters are compound- 
wound and connected in series to deliver 1500 volts d-c. 


Fic. 2—2000-Kw. 50-Cyrcztz 1500-Voitt D-C. SyncHRonous 
CONVERTER SET 


The current-limiting resistor, one portion of which is 
shunted by a high-speed circuit breaker, is connected in 
series between the two converters. The shunt field of 
the converter connected to the trolley side of the system 
is permanently .excited from the terminals of the 
machine, the negative side of which is connected to the 
rail return. 

The lead-off set in the substation is started by means 
of a contact making voltage relay, the operating coil 
of which is connected permanently between trolley and 
rail. Both converters are a-c. self-starting through 
automatically controlled a-c. starting panels. The 
machine connected to the trolley side of the line is the 
first to start. When this converter has reached syn- 
chronous speed as is indicated by a drop in the starting 
current, an accelerating relay functions to start the 
machine connected to the negative or rail side of the 
system. Correct polarity is automatically established 
on the “low” machine, which, acting as an exciter for 
the “high”? machine, establishes correct polarity on it 
also. The correct polarity thus automatically estab- 
lished on both machines, the transition from the a-c. 
starting voltage to full running voltage is made simul- 
taneously on both machines. 

After the closing of the a-c. running switches, the 
machines are controlled electrically as a single unit in 
exactly the same manner as the equpiment in 600-volt 
railway substations, which are now so well known and 
so nearly standardized for this class of service. 

The means for starting the second set are the same 
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us those supplied for multiple-unit stations operated 
at the lower voltages. The second set is started by the 
functioning of a relay, which, in effect, measures the 
temperature of the first machine. In case the first set 
is subjected to sudden overload, causing current- 
limiting resistance to becut into the circuit or the voltage 
to drop to a predetermined limit for several seconds, 
the second set isstarted. The machines shut down on 
light load in the inverse order of starting. 

The protective features such as bearing thermostats, 
overload relays, voltage protection, etc., are the same 
as those concerning which a great many articles have 
appeared in the trade journals. 


SCHEME OF CONTROL FOR THE OPERATION OF D-C. 
FEEDER CIRCUITS 


The d-c. feeder equipment shown on the right hand of 
Fig. 3 is for supplying heavy suburban traffic and is 
known as the short-circuit detector type equipped with 
automatic reclosing features. This type of d-c. feeder 


Fig. 
4000-Kw. 1500-Vott D-C. Rarinway Susstatrion EQuipPED 
with Two Sets Eacu, A DuPLICATE OF THE ONE SHOWN IN 
Fig. 2. THe Panets at THE RicHt Controt Eiexut 2000- 
AMPERE D-C. FEEDER CIRCUITS 


3—AUTOMATIC SWITCHBOARD FOR CONTROLLING A 


equipment differentiates between legitimate overload: 


and short circuit, opening only to clear a short circuit. 
It has become a standard for automatic railway sub- 
stations. 

Any short-circuit impulse will, through separate and 
independent means, cause the high-speed breaker in the 
machine circuit and the breaker in the faulty feeder 
circuit to open. Due, however, to the characteristics 
of the two types of breakers, the high-speed breaker will 
open ahead of the feeder breaker and insert a block of 
load-limiting resistance. The value of this resistance is 
so adjusted as to limit the current on short circuit to 
the commutating capacity of the machine. As soon as 
the faulty feeder has been isolated by the opening of the 
feeder breaker, automatic reclosing devices function to 
re-establish full voltage by reclosing the quick-acting 
breaker to shunt the load-limiting resistor. The 
opening of the breaker in the faulty feeder circuit also 
sets up a testing bridge resistance circuit so arranged 
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as to measure the resistance of the external circuit. 
When the trouble has been cleared and the resistance 
increased to approximately normal, a circuit is set up 
and the feeder switch automatically reclosed. 

During any load incident to normal operation, such 
as the simultaneous acceleration of heavy trains, the 
feeder switch remains closed and supplies power at 
normal voltage, so long as the demand on the machine 
is not sufficient to cut in the current-limiting resistors 
through the operation of the overload relays. This 
type of feeder protection permits taking advantage of 
the short-time overload capacity of the d-c. feeder 
system under all normal operating conditions, even 
though the current may momentarily reach values in 
excess of those under some short-circuit conditions. 


The circuit breakers on the feeder circuits are 
mechanically latched and are not dependent upon the 
d-c. bus voltage to hold them closed, therefore, they 
will remain closed regardless of the value of that 
voltage. Closing energy istaken from astorage battery. 
Due to the inherent characteristics of quick-acting 
circuit breakers, it is necessary, when used for feeder 
protection, that the holding-coil circuits be energized 
from the substation bus, unless an excessively large 
control battery is provided for this purpose. If this 
breaker is to properly select between short circuit and 
legitimate overload, it must be set to open on voltage 
reductions which may occur in normal operation, due 
to the functioning of the load-limiting devices which 
are arranged to reduce the bus voltage to a value which 
will protect the station against continued overload by 
transferring the load to adjacent stations. It is very 
evident, therefore, that such breakers, if set for selec- 
tive action between short circuit and overload, are very 
liable to open, due to drop in voltage, when it is most 
important that they should remain closed. 


Inasmuch as the high-speed characteristic of the 
breaker is essentially for machine protection, the 
breaker should be connected in the machine circuit 
and operated from voltage supplied by the machine. 
Thus, while the breaker is closed, it is supplied with a 
source of constant potential which makes it possible to 
accurately adjust the tripping mechanism. This trip- 
ping value will be such as to protect but one unit and, 
therefore, the high-speed breaker protection applied 
independently to each machine will be constant and 
independent of the number of units in operation. 

Automatic switching for the control of motor- 
generators supplying 1500 volts d-c. follows the same 
scheme as that used for stations supplying the lower 
railway voltages, except where two generators are 
connected in series, in which case the control of the 
d-c. end of the set is very similar to that for the two 
converters in series, as already described. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 781. 


Automatic Edison Substation 


of the Indianapolis Light and Heat Company 
BY H. BANY 


Associate 
General Electric Co 


Review of the Subject.—This paper describes a two-unit 
automatic station which supplies power to a 3-wire, 250-volt, d-c. 
Edison network. It covers a general description of the machines 
and of some of the devices, of the scheme of automatic operation 
employed in controlling these machines, and of the method of pro- 
tecting against emergency conditions. 

Although the paper itself deals with this specific installation only, 
the fundamentals involved are the same for the general class of equip- 
ments employed in this service. However, there are generally certain 
important differences caused by special operating requirements of the 
individual installation or system. The character of the load deter- 
mines whether the station is to be in service continuously, or is to be 


NE of the most interesting automatic station 
installations on a d-c. Edison network has 
recently been placed in operation at Substation 

No. 1 of the+Indianapolis Light & Heat Company of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The substation is located on the first floor of the 
company’s main office building in the heart of the 
Indianapolis business district. It is adjacent to the 
monument circle, which is the center of the company’s 
“mile square” d-c. distribution section of the city. 
Due to its being practically at the center of distribution 
for this section, the location is ideal for testing the 
operation and reliability of the automatic station for 
this class of service. 

Previous to the installation of the present machines 
and the automatic control, the station contained one 
1000-kw. motor-generator set, manually controlled, 
which had become too small for the load. This had 
resulted in a gradual reduction of the voltage of 240 
volts, at peak loads, and even less, at its center of 
distribution. Hence, it was imperative that additional 
station capacity be installed in the immediate vicinity, 
to bring the voltage up to normal of 250 volts at this 
point, and also to relieve the nearest substation, No. 2, 
of a certain amount of load that it was carrying. The 
distance to this station is only 800 ft. and the available 
machine capacity in it is 2100 kw. 

It was, therefore, decided to install 3000 kw. of 
additional station capacity in Substation No. 1, 
consisting of two 1500-kw. motor-generator sets, which 
were expected to be sufficient to allow the voltage at the 
center of distribution to be held at the normal value 
and also to take care of the load for some time to come. 

The object in making the station double unit was a 
measure to insure a part of the station capacity being 
available at all times, and to save part of the running 
light losses during the light-load periods. 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill., June 23-27, 1924. 
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placed in service in response to load demand, by remote control or by 
some other means. The capacity and regulation of the a-c. system 
determine whether Y-delta, compensator or reactor starting is to be 
employed. The location of the station with respect to the load and 
the layout of the d-c. system determine whether only one bus, or both 
high and low-voltage buses are required. These and other factors 
must be taken into consideration so that the equipment will meet the 
requirements of the individual installation or system. 

Hence, each installation is to a certain extent its own problem, 
for it must maintain the required character of service under all 
conditions no matter what special operating requirements are 
present. 


The policy of the company in the past has been to 
use motor-generator sets only on its d-c. system. The 
flexibility of the motor-generator set as regards voltage 
and load control and the inherent ability of the design 
here adopted to protect itself against severe overload, 
either suddenly or gradually applied, also were further 
deciding factors in this case. 

It might be here mentioned that the company has 
at present a total d-c. machine capacity in excess of 
13,000 kw. installed in its six substations. There are 
further installed in each of substations No. 1, 2, 3, and 
4 batteries each of 10,000-ampere discharge capacity for 
40 min., making a total battery capacity of 40,000 
amperes available for this length of time; or, on the 
basis of 8000 amperes each for one hour, making a 
total of 32,000 amperes available for one hour. Hence, 
it can be seen that extensive precautions are being 
taken against the possibility of loss of direct current 
in the city. In fact, The Indianapolis Light & Heat 
Company has the enviable record that its d-c. system 
has not been down once in over 381 years. 


Central station operation is very exacting in its 
requirements,—continuity and .reliability of service 
beingabsolutely essential. These featuresare possessed 
by the present day automatic station to a very high 
degree. The gradual replacement of the human ele- 
ment by mechanical and electrical devices designed to 
perform their own individual duties as nearly fault- 
lessly as possible, and the saving effected by reducing 
operating costs, were the real deciding factors in 
making substation No. 1 of the Indianapolis Light 
& Heat Company completely automatic. 


DESIGN OF MACHINES! 


The design of the machines adopted is such as to be 
particularly adapted for central station work. 
IMore detailed description of this type of machines may be 


found in the June 1923 issue of the G. H. Review in articles by 
O. E. Shirley and by T. F. Barton and C. M. Fulk. 
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The rating of the a-c. motor is type A T I-10 poles, 
2000-kv-a., 720 rev. per min. at 0.85-power factor, 
4150-volts, 278-amperes, 60-cycles with 50 deg. cent. 
rise of the stator and 60 deg. cent. rise of the rotor. 
The method of starting in Y-delta with a current- 
limiting reactor used in series with the Y connection. 
This reactor is also inserted in series with the delta 
connection in times of emergency operation when the 
occasion demands. 

One feature of this method of starting employed is the 
smoothness of acceleration and the freedom from any 
“bump,” either at the closing of the starting or of the 
running breakers. The starting current is approxi- 
mately 500 amperes. 

The rotor is provided with a special low resistance, 
amortisseur winding to give a high synchronizing and 
pull-in torque. This has resulted in giving the motor 
the characteristic, Fig. 1, of being able to carry practi- 
cally full-rated load as an induction motor for a given 
period, as well as to be able to resynchronize itself 
under load. 

The excitation of the motor field is 250 volts and is 
supplied by the d-c. generator. 

The rating of the d-c. generator is type M C F— 
8 poles—1500 kw.—720 rev. per min.—250-volts, 
6000-amperes, with 50 deg.cent.rise. Itisprovided with 
commutating, compensating and differential-series fields. 
The latter is of such strength as to protect the machine 
properly in case of sudden d-c. overload or short cir- 
cuit. It is normally shunted by a circuit breaker, so 
that it is only partly effective in normal operation, but 
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Fig. 1—Torevure AND Stator CuRRENT CuRvES oF 2000-Ky-a. 
60-Cycue, 4150-Votr A-C. Motor 


under abnormal load conditions this circuit breaker is 
opened and the direct current output, or input, of the 
machine is very definitely limited. 

As shown by the compounding curves, Fig. 2, with 
full load of 6000 amperes on the machine, and a dead 
short circuit applied, the final value of the line current 
with the series field shunting breaker open is 7000 
amperes. It willbe seen that the machine becomes 
practically a constant-current generator at full load 
current, due to the action of the differential series field 
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and to the action of that amount of separate excitation 
furnished by the exciter. 


The generator shunt field excitation is varied to hold 
normal voltage or normal current, as the case may be, 
by means of a motor-operated field rheostat. The 
generator is two-wire, the neutral being taken from 
balancer sets in several of the other substations. The 
installation of an automatically-controlled balancer set 
in this section is contemplated very shortly, however, 
to take care of the neutral current at this point. 
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Fie. 2—CompouNnpDING CurvVES oF 1500-Kw., 250-Votr D-C. 
GENERATORS 


Curve A, Differential Series Field Shunting Breaker Open 
Curve B, Differential Series Field Shunting Breaker Closed. 


The rating of the direct-connected exciter is type 
EC3 4 poles, 5-kw., 720-rev. per min., 125-volts, 40- 
amperes. In order to make the generator stable at low 
bus voltages, and to obtain the “‘constant current” 
characteristic at full-load current, the -shunt field 
excitation is obtained from the generator and exciter 
armatures in series. One third of the excitation is 
being supplied by the exciter when the generator is 
operating at normal d-c. voltage. This means that 
the generator is essentially a separately excited machine 
at low bus voltages and sois perfectly stablein operation, 
even down to zero bus voltage. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


The type of circuit breaker used for overload duty 
in the a-c. line for each machine is type F H 3, 15,000- 
volts, 500-amperes. The starting, running and reactor 
shunting breakers are type F K-4 7500-volts 300-am- 
peres. The d-c. line breakers are type C K-83, 650- 
volts, 6000-amperes. The differential series field shunt- 
ing breaker is type C K-3 650-volts 3000-amperes. 

Control power for the various d-c. operated devices 
and circuit breakers is furnished by a 125-volt control 
battery which is kept in condition by a small trickle 
charge from the station bus. Control power for the 
a-c. operated devices is furnished by a type H, 5- 
kv-a. transformer on the incoming line for each machine. 


A-C. INCOMING LINES 


There are at present a total of four 4100-volt 60- 
cycle, a-c. lines feeding into Substation No. 1 from the 
company’s Mill Street and Kentucky Avenue genera- 
ting stations. They are one for each of the two auto- 
matically-controlled machines, one emergency line, and 
one line for the 1000-kw. manually-controlled machine. 
By the use of special disconnecting potheads, either 
one or both of the automatically-controlled machines 
can be fed from any one of the first three lines. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


The automatic control for these equipments in 
Edison network service is the same in its fundamentals 
as those in the industrial and railway fields. That is, 
the automatic control of these two machines by means 
of relays functions essentially the same as the manual 
control of similar machines. Each machine, when it 
is required, is started automatically from the a-c. end 
and balanced on the d-c. bus, exactly the same as if an 
operator were performing this operation. Each step 
in the sequence is controlled by one or more different 
relays which can function only when the correct 
electrical condition to proceed with the next step of 
the sequence is indicated. Voltage and current are 
held by varying the generator field, just exactly as if 
an operator were present at the switchboard, kept his 
attention fixed on the d-c. instruments and used his 
best judgment and skill in regulating the voltage and 
in limiting the current of the d-c. generator—only the 
electrical devices do it more promptly and faithfully. 
Upon cessation of the load demand, each machine is 
disconnected from the a-c. and d-c. buses, and shut 
down in just as logical a manner as it is started. 


Protection by relays is embodied in the equipment 
against all ordinary emergencies and disturbances met 
with in central-station operation. 

One unit in this installation is run leading and the 
other trailing. The former is the first to start upon 
load demand and is the second to shut down. The 
latter is the second to start and is the first to shut down. 
Kither unit may be operated as the leading or trailing 
unit. The former always retains control of the bus 
voltage, the latter always tends to share its proportion 
of the station load. 


STARTING OF LEADING UNIT 


When there is demand for power, as indicated by 
low d-c. voltage at the center of distribution (240 volts 
or less), for a short time, the sequence of operations 
to start the leading machine and parallel it with d-c. 
bus is begun immediately. 

The first step in the starting sequence is the checking 
of the bearing and machine winding temperatures, to 
be[sure that the machine is in proper condition to be 
started. The a-c. line voltage is then checked to 
be sure that it is ample to start the machine, and to be 
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sure that all three phases are present for this purpose. 
The motor-operated generator field rheostat must 
also be in the maximum resistance position before the 
starting sequence can begin. 


The starting oil circuit breaker is then closed, 
applying full voltage to the Y-connected motor windings 
with the reactor in series. 


At 95 per cent synchronous speed, providing exciter 
voltage and generator field current are present, field 
is applied to the synchronous motor and the oil circuit 
breaker short-circuiting the reactor is closed, thus 
placing full line voltage on the motor windings con- 
nected in Y. ; 

The application of motor field causes the starting 
breaker to be opened after a time delay and the running 
breaker, connecting the motor windings in delta, to be 
closed. 


This completes the final step in the starting sequence 
of the a-c. motor and permits the operation of parallel- 
ing the generator with the d-c. bus to begin. 

Providing the polarity of the generator is correct, its 
voltage is increased gradually by the motor-operated 
field rheostat raising the d-c. terminal pressure to a 
value just slightly higher than that of the d-c. bus. 
Then-the two d-c. line circuit breakers are closed. If 
the voltage is above 200 volts, the differential series 
field breaker is closed next, thus shunting about half 
of the differential series field current. This places the 
generator directly on the d-c. bus and allows it to take 
its load. 


The d-c. voltage is then raised to normal of 250 volts 
and held there, providing the current output does not 
tend to exceed the generator rating of 6000 amperes. 


STARTING OF TRAILING UNIT 


When the current output of the station reaches a 
value of 5800 amperes, which is just slightly below the 
current rating of one generator, and remains at or above 
this value for a short time, the starting sequence of the 
trailing machineisbegun. ~ 

This sequence takes place exactly the same as for 
the leading machine, the generator is paralleled with 
the d-c. bus in the same manner, and the differential 
series field breaker also is closed at 200 volts or above. 


The current on this unit is then increased and that 
on the leading unit decreased, thus dividing the total 
station load between the two. The leading machine, 
however, retains the control of the voltage, whereas, 
the trailing machine merely tends to hold its share of 
the total value of current. 


As is the case for a single unit operating alone, the 
operation of the two units in parallel is to hold the 
voltage at 250 volts up to their combined rated current 
output, and then with still further increasing station 
load to hold this rated current output at the expense of 
reduced voltage. 
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SHUTTING DOWN OF TRAILING UNIT 


On decrease in station load for a certain length of 
time to a value capable of being carried by one machine 
alone, the indication is given to shut down the trailing 
unit. The load is then gradually removed from this 
unit by the motor-operated field rheostat and is trans- 
ferred to the leading unit, which holds the d-c. voltage 
constant. When the load has been entirely trans- 
ferred, and a slight value of d-c. reversal is obtained 
(just below the running light current of the set), the 
machine is disconnected from the a-c. end and d-c. buses 
and is shut down. 


SHUTTING DOWN OF LEADING UNIT 


Upon further decrease of station load for a certain 
length of time to a value such that the voltage at the 
center of distribution can be held practically at 250 
volts by the surrounding stations, the indication is 
given to shut down the leading unit. The machine is 
then disconnected from the a-c. and d-c. buses and 
shut down. 

Normally, the leading unit is in operation continu- 
ously, both day and night. The trailing unit usually 
starts on load demand at about 8 a. m. and shuts down 
on underload at about 10 p. m. 


AUTOMATIC STATION RELAYS 


The voltage-regulating relay used in this equipment 
operates the generator shunt field rheostat of the 
leading machine to hold constant d-c. voltage. It is 
the same type of relay which has been used so success- 
fully in automatic induction regulator installations, for 
holding constant voltage on a-c. feeders. It is of the 
single coil and plunger type and is actuated by the 
d-c. voltage at the center of distribution. It is pro- 
vided with two sets of contacts, one for the “raise’’ 
and the other for the “lower” of the rheostat, and 
adjusted with the necessary floating range to hold the 
voltage within one per cent of normal. 

The voltage equalizing relay, which is used to parallel 
the generator with the d-c. bus, consists of two coils 
operating a pivoted armature containing two sets of 
contacts. One coil is across the generator voltage, 
and the other coil across the bus voltage. At the 
proper time in the starting sequence, and as long as the 
bus voltage is higher than that of the generator, one 
set of contacts causes the “‘raising”’ circuit of the motor- 
operated field rehostat of the generator to be made, and 
thereby increases its shunt field excitation and hence its 
terminal voltage. As soon as the generator voltage 
becomes slightly higher than the bus voltage (about 1 
per cent at normal bus voltage) the armature snaps 
over, opening this first set of contacts and closing the 
second set. This energizes the closing circuits of the 
d-c. line circuit breakers, thus connecting the generator 
_ to the bus. ' 

The current balance relay is used to divide the total 
current properly between two machines while they 
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both are in operation. It is of the same type as the 
voltage-equalizing relay, except that it has current coils 
instead of voltage coils, and that the contacts are set 
to float over a range of approximately 5 per cent at 
normal load, instead of being set with snap action. 
One coil is operated from a shunt in the line circuit of 
one machine and the other coil from a shunt in the line 
circuit of the other machine. The contacts are con- 
nected to operate the generator shunt field rheostat of 
the trailing machine. The “raising” contact is made 
when the current of the leading machine is the greater 
and the “‘lowering’’ contact when that of the trailing 
machine is the greater, thus balancing the load between 
the two units. 

The differential frequency relay used is of the pivoted 
double-plunger armature type, with a total of four 
coils, two acting upon each plunger. One coil for 
each plunger is operated from the 220-volt 60-cycle 
control bus and the remaining coil for each is operated 
from the voltage (approximately 95 volts, 30 cycles at 
synchronous speed) obtained from a pair of slip rings 
on the direct-connected exciter. By means of suitable 
values of resistance and reactance connected in series 
with alternate coils of the relay, it is possible to cali- 
brate it to operate on a given percentage difference in 
frequency between the two a-c. sources on its coils. 
Hence, the relay is adjusted to close its contacts when 
the machine is up to 95 per cent synchronous speed, and 
open them at 90 per cent synchronous speed. This 
gives the desired characteristics for the relay to allow 
motor field to be applied at the proper time during the 
starting sequence. It also functions to remove the 
motor field during certain system disturbances and 
again apply it when the disturbance has passed, as 
described later. 


PROTECTION 


Protection is provided for contingencies which are 
of sufficiently serious nature to demand an immediate 
shut-down of the unit affected and to prevent its 
starting or restarting, until the station is given manual 
attention by an inspector, as follows: 

1. Overspeed of 15 per cent above normal, as 
indicated by a hand-reset speed-limit switch on the 
end of the shaft. 

2. Severe a-c. overload, as indicated by hand-reset 
plunger-type overload relays in the current trans- 
former circuit. 

3. Excessive bearing temperature rise, as indicated 
by hand-reset sylphone-type bearing-temperature re- 
lays, whose bulbs are inserted in the machine bearings. 

4. Failure to complete the starting sequence within 
the normal time, as indicated by a time-delay relay 
set slightly longer than the time normally required to 
complete the entire a-c. and d-c. starting sequence. 

5. Failure of insulation of either a-c. or d-c. machine 
to ground, or flashover of generator to ground, as 
indicated by a hand-reset current relay, whose coil 
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forms a low-resistance path from the machine frame 
to ground. 

6. Loss of generator field, as indicated by a current 
relay in series with the generator field circuit. 

7. Loss of motor field, as indicated by a balance 
relay, one coil of which is a current coil in series with the 
field circuit, and the other of which is a potential coil 


Fig. 3—T wo 1500-xw., 60-Cycin, 4150-Votr A-C., 250-Vour 
D-C. AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED MotTor-GENERATOR 


across the generator voltage. The relay operates only 
in case of loss of field current while generator voltage 
is present. 

8. Reverse polarity of generator during the starting 
sequence, as indicated by a polarized relay whose 
potential coil is energized by d-c. generator voltage. 

Protection is also provided for cases of a nature such 
that it is necessary to suspend normal operation tem- 


Fie. 4—AvtTomatic SwircHBoarD ror ConTROLLING Two 


1500-kw. Moror GrnpRATORS 


porarily during the emergency, but allow its immediate 
resumption when the emergency has disappeared, as 
follows: 

1. A-c. undervoltage during the starting sequence, 
by means of a sensitive potential relay across the control 
power transformer. 

2. Single-phase starting, by means of a potential 
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relay across a potential transformer, whose primary is 
on a different phase than that of the a-c. undervoltage 
relay. 

3. Excessive temperature rise of motor windings due 
to continued moderate overload on one or all phases, by 
means of current-operated thermal relays having a 
time-temperature characteristic similar to that of the 
motor. 

4. D-c. reverse power, by means of a sensitive d-c. 
reverse-power relay, set to operate on a value of current 
less than the running light current of the set. 

5. D-c. overload, by means of a potential relay, 
set to operate at 200 volts d-c. connected across the 
d-c. generator armature. 


OPERATING FEATURES 


Upon d-c. reverse power as indicated by the d-e. 
reverse-power and underload relay: 


Fig. 5—InTEeRIOR OF STATION SHOWING AUTOMATIC SWITCH- 
BOARD AND Two 1500-xkw. Motor GENERATORS 


1. The generator differential series field, which 
becomes cumulative compound for motor operation, 
is inserted full: strength by “Opening the differential 
series field shunting breaker; - 

2. The shunt field excitation of the generator is 
prevented from being decreased by opening the “‘lower- 
ing” circuit of the motor-operated field rheostat; 

3. The shunt field excitation of the generator is also 
held at a fixed minimum value by shunting a sufficient 
amount of the field rheostat to give practically no-load 
running light field current. 

The above operations limit the amount of reverse 
current that can be taken from the d-c. system. 

If this condition continues foracertain length of time, 
the set is shut down on d-e. underload. If it disappears 
before the expiration of this time, normal operation is 
resumed immediately. 


Upon d-c. short circuit or overload, as indicated by 
the d-c. undervoltage relay which operates on a reduc- 
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tion in d-c. bus voltage to 200 volts or less, the generator 
differential series field is inserted full strength, thus 
definitely limiting the output of the machine. Upon 
increase of the bus voltage, normal operation is again 
resumed. 


In case of a-c. or d-c. system disturbances sufficiently 
severe to pull the motor out of step, provision is made 
in the control to allow it to pull back into step if possi- 
ble without disconnecting the unit from either the a-c. 
or d-c. buses. 

At approximately 90 per cent synchronous speed, as 
indicated by the differential frequency relay: 

1. The motor field is removed by opening the motor- 
field contactor; 

2. The reactor is inserted in series with the motor 
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Protection is afforded against overheating of the pole 
face winding by causing the set to be disconnected from 
the a-c. and d-c. buses within a predetermined time 
(40 sec.), in case load or voltage conditions do not 
permit synchronizing. 

Also, the set is shut down if the speed drops to a 
value of approximately 70 per cent of normal, below 
which the pull-in torque of the motor begins to fall 
off rapidly. In both of the above cases a restart takes 
place immediately if proper starting conditions obtain. 


If the a-c. supply is interrupted, provision is made to 
run the set from the d-c. end for a given time so that it 
may be in readiness to pick up its load immediately 
upon return of a-c. power. 

Upon interruption of the a-c. supply as indicated by 
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Fig. 6—OsctnLoGRAMS OF RESYNCHRONIZING TEST FROM 90 PER CrentT SpEED, Motor Connectep To Linn TuHrovuGH 10 PER 
Cent Seripns Reactors 


Curve A, Exciter Voltage; B, Motor Field Current; 


Cc, A-C. Line Voltage; 


D, D-C. Generator Terminal Voltage; HE, A-C. Line Current; 


and F, D-C. Line Current. 


windings, 
breaker; 

3. The generator differential series field is inserted 
full strength, by opening the differential series field 
shunting breaker; 

4. The shunt field excitation of the generator is 
gradually decreased by “‘lowering’’ the motor-operated 
field rheostat. 

The result of the above operations, which cause the 
motor to function as an induction motor, limit the 
current drawn from the a-c. system and reduce the 
load on the generator, is to give the motor an oppor- 
tunity to pull back into step by virtue of its high re- 
synchronizing and pull-in torque. Fig. 6.is an oscil- 
logram of a similar machine showing resynchronizing 
from 90 per cent speed caused by loss of the a-c. supply. 


by opening the reactor short-circuiting 


the d-c. reverse power and underload relay and the a-c. 
undercurrent relay: 


1. The generator differential series field is inserted 
full strength by opening the differential series field 
shunting breaker. 


2. The shunt-field excitation of the generator is 
prevented from being decreased by opening the 
“lowering’’ circuit of the motor-operated field rheostat. 

3. The shunt-field excitation of the generator is also 
held at'a fixed minimum value by shunting a sufficient 
amount of the field rheostat to give practically no-load 
running light field current. 

4, The motor field is removed by opening the motor- 
field contactor. 

5. The reactor is inserted in series with the motor 
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windings by opening the reactor short circuiting 
breaker. 

Operations 2 and 8 prevent the possibility of over- 
speed while running from the d-c. end, and operations 
1, 4 and 5 place the set in readiness for the return of 
a-c. power. 

Upon return of a-c. power with the motor out of step, 
the control is in the proper position to allow the motor 


3 ! _ Exciter Volts 2 % on 


5 150 Volts 
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to pull itself back into step and pick up i 
is an oscillogram showing the sequence of op: 
caused by the interruption of the a-c. sup 
period of 3.8 seconds. i, 
If a-c. power does not return within a given time or 
if the speed drops below 70 per cent of normal, the set 
is shut down and is allowed to restart immediately if 
proper starting conditions are present. 
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In case of a-c. line short circuits, causing a drop in 
a-c. voltage down to 30 per cent of normal, or less, for a 
period of several seconds, the same sequence of opera- 
tions takes place as upon interruption of the a-c. supply. 
The only difference is, that the device which indicates 
this condition is the a-c. undervoltage relay set at the 
proper value instead of the a-c. undercurrent relay. 


DouzBLE UNIT OPERATION 


Either machine can be made leading or trailing by 
means of throwing a multi-pole change-over switch in 
one of two positions. This change-over also can be 
made without interruption of service whether one or 
both machines are in operation at the time. 


However, in case the normally leading machine is 
running alone and shuts down, due to the functioning 
of a protective device, the trailing machine is started 
immediately and automatically takes the place of the 
leading machine, by means of an emergency starting 
relay provided for this purpose. 

If both machines are operating, and the leading 
machine shuts down due to the functioning of a pro- 
tective device, the trailing machine automatically takes 
the place of the leading machine by means of the same 
relay, without interruption of service. 

In either case, when the normally leading machine is 
restarted, it is paralleled with the d-c. bus, as in normal 
operation, and the control functions to restore auto- 
matically the normal status of leading and trailing 
machines. If the load is sufficient to warrant the 
operation of both machines, they both remain con- 
nected to the bus. If the load is not sufficient to 
warrant the operation of more than one machine, the 
load is shifted gradually from the trailing to the leading 
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machine and when completely shifted over, the trailing 
machine is shut down. 

It is the intention very shortly to run the two ma- 
chines from separate incoming lines, one from Mill Street 
station and one from Kentucky Avenue station instead 
of from the one line from Mill Street Station alone. In 
the latter case, it is quite important on power failure on 
one line, to have the machine on the remaining line 
automatically become the leading machine and function 
as such in case of sufficient load demand. This is 
accomplished in the same manner as failure of the 
normally leading machine, due to the functioning of a 
protective device, as already explained, and so as long 
as power is present on one of the lines, the machine on 
it will respond to load demand as the leading machine. 
When power returns on the other line, each machine 
is again returned to its normal status without inter- 
ruption of service. 


APPLICATION 


Although this particular installation is one which 
occupies a. most important position with respect to the 
total d-c. load of the system, the type of machines and 
control here used are being applied to outlying stations 
with equal success. Neither is the application limited 
to d-c. Edison systems alone, but it can be extended to 
other fields in which fairly steady loads are met and 
where uninterrupted service is of prime importance. 
The inherent ability of the machine to protect them- 
selves against severe overloads in either direction, with- 
out the use of any complicated regulating equipment, 
is a decided advantage which should warrant favorable 
consideration. 

Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 781. 


Operating Experience with Automatic Equipment 
on an Edison System 
BY F.-D. WYALT 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
Electrical Engineer, Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Review of the Subject.—The paper describes the conversion 
equipment serving the Edison System in Cincinnati and the applica- 
tion of automatic machines and controls to that system. During 
two years’ operating experience with automatic equipment, it was 


I. DESCRIPTION OF SYSTEM 


HE Edison System in Cincinnati supplies an area 
ik of approximately 2.2 sq. mi. including all of the 

down-town business district of wholesale and 
retail stores, hotels, theatres, small factories, and ware- 
houses. The load center is in a high-priced district 
which necessitates substations of as small proportions 
as possible. The service requirements are very exact- 
ing as to outages, which means that the most reliable 
conversion equipment must be used so as to limit the 
size of stand-by batteries. 

The peak load on this system in 1923 was 25,300 kw. 

(185,000 amperes) which was 22.6 per cent of the total 
system peak kw. load. The average peak load on the 
Edison system throughout the year is 150,000 amperes 
to 165,000 amperes at a load factor of 50 per cent. 
- There are at present six substations supplying the 
d-c. system as follows: (1) 4th Street Battery, (2) 
Plum St. Station, (8) Eighth Street, (4) Gano, (5) 
Peebles and (6) Jackson; the first four of which are 
manually operated stations and the last two are 
automatic motor-generator stations. 

The synchronous motor-generator sets at 4th Street 
Battery, Gano Substation and Plum St. Station are fed 
from the 4325-volt bus at Plum St. Station. 

The five 18,000-ampere synchronous converters at 
Plum Street Station, 8th St. Substation and Gano 
Substation and the two 7500-ampere automatic motor- 
generator sets at Peebles and Jackson Substations are 
fed from the 13,200-volt cable system radiating from 
West End generating station. 

The conversion and storage battery capacity of the 
stations is shown by Table I. 

It can be seen that there is a total installed conversion 
capacity of 99,660 amperes per side or 199,320 amperes 
at 150 volts. However, in addition to the conversion 
capacity there are three standby batteries having a 
combined six-minute rating of 84,850 amperes per side 
or 169,700 amperes total at a limiting voltage of 82 
volts per side. The six-minute rating is the maximum 
current that can safely be taken from the batteries 
without serious injury to the plates. The discharge 
rate is controlled by motor-operated end cell switches. 
It is evident that reliable conversion equipment can 
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found to be very reliable and to operate much quicker than manually- 
controlled equipment. Tests on the automatic equipment show it 


to be very valuable for service restoration work. 
* * 


TABLE I 


Conversion Equipment 


Stand-by 
Sta- Name M-G, Sets Syn. Converters | Battery 
tion — —— —— 
No. No. Rating No. Rating | Rating 
amps. per amps. per| 6-min. 
side side amperes 
1 4th St. Battery 2 4,000 aa 34 13,050 
2 Plum St. Station 1 3,330 ul 13,000 
3 Eighth St. 2 13,000 37,200 
4 | Gano { 1 3,330 2 13,000 | 34,600 
1 5,000 
5 Peebles 1 7,500 
6 Jackson St. 1 7,500 
Total vi 34,660 5 65,000 84,850 


assist materially in saving the stand-by batteries during 
outages caused by system disturbances. 


II. PROBLEMS OF OPERATION 


On account of the requirements of incandescent 
lighting and elevator load it is imperative to keep the 
voltage within close limits and to maintain the voltage 
balance. 

The load conditions require conversion equipment 
near the load centers so as to cut down on the size of 
copper necessary for low losses and close regulation. 
The unbalanced load necessitates three wire equipment 
to maintain balanced voltage. For unbalanced con- -; 
ditions two generator motor-generator sets, and 3- 
wire synchronous converters are used. 

Another problem in connection with an Edison 
System is that of securing skilled and efficient operators 
to handle the rotating equipment. The cost of training 
and developing operators with the ability to handle 
rotating equipment rapidly during a disturbance - 
is quite large. 

Following an a-c. shut down of sufficient duration to 
exhaust the stand-by batteries, equipment and methods 
must be available to properly restore service on the 
Edison System without undue delay or damage to 
apparatus. 


III. INFLUENCE OF AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT ON 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONVERSION APPARATUS 


The use of automatic stations permits the economical 
use of smaller units located closer to the load centers, 
thus reducing the distribution losses. Also, one 
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operator: can take care of the operation and inspection 
of several stations thereby cutting down the operating 
expenses. Having a larger number of small automatic 
substations on a system aids greatly in restoring service 
after a complete shut-down. The automatic equipment 
can be put on the line and will pick up its full load 
current, thereby raising the voltage on the whole 
system to a point where the other conversion equipment 
can be brought in and be safely loaded up, until normal 
voltage is again obtained. This process restores 
service to the Edison System in the minimum time 
with the least strain on the machines and system. 


IV. DISTURBANCE CONDITIONS 


Disturbances on the a-c. system which cause a dip 
in voltage will cause a corresponding reduction in the 
synchronous converter output voltage. When: the 
synchronous converter operates in parallel with motor- 
generators and stand-by batteries, or carries a con- 
siderable amount of motor load, the reversal of current 
through the synchronous converter, resulting from a 
reduction of voltage, may be of such magnitude as to 
cause damage or flashover to the synchronous converter. 
It is necessary, therefore, to limit the amount of 
reverse current that will flow or take the converter 
off the line. As the regulation of a synchronous 
converter is usually low, a reduction of a-c. voltage of 
less than 10 per cent will ordinarily cause a reversal 
of output current. 

A severe reduction of a-c. voltage will cause a 
synchronous motor-generator set to drop out of step, 
due to the reduction of synchronizing torque at the 
lower voltage. 

In the case of a complete failure of the a-c, supply, 
all synchronous converters and motor-generator sets 
will be shut down and the Edison load carried by the 
stand-by batteries for an interval until conversion 
equipment is again placed in service or the batteries 
become exhausted. The sooner conversion machines 
can be restored to service after an a-c. outage, the 
less will the capacity of the batteries need to be. 
A number of tests of the starting period for the various 
type machines gave the following results: 


TABLE II 

Method of Time to 

- Equipment Starting Start 
Manually-operated synchronous converter... . D-C, 4 min. 
ef fo «“  motor-generator D-C. 4% min. 
a ee nd conyverter.... A-C. 1% min. 
i % «  motor-generator A-C, 2 min, 

Automatic synchronous motor-generator ..... A-C. 40 sec. 


From these figures, it is apparent that the automatic 
motor-generator sets will begin to carry load in much 
less time than other conversion equipment. These 
machines will start up immediately on return of the 
a-c. supply while the manually-operated machines must 
be started by the station operator, which may involve 
additional delays. 
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The automatic synchronous motor-generators are of 
considerable value in reducing the length of discharge 
of the stand-by batteries. 


V. SELECTION OF AUTOMATIC CONVERSION 
EQUIPMENT 


In the selection of automatic conversion equipment, 
both motor-generators and rotary converters were 
considered in regard to the following three main items: 
(1) stability, .(2) simplicity and (8) efficiency. It was 
found that the synchronous motor-generator set was 
much more stable than the synchronous converter 
under all kinds of disturbance on both load and supply 
circuits. The control equipment for an automatic 
synchronous motor-generator set is much simpler 
than the automatic synchronous converter control 
and is less liable to cause trouble. The synchronous 
converter has somewhat better efficiency than the 
synchronous motor-generator set. On account of its 
better commutating characteristics, greater stability, 
load-limiting characteristic and flexibility of voltage 
control, the automatic synchronous motor-generator 
set was chosen. The load-limiting characteristic of the 
motor-generator is such that it will limit the output 
current to not more than full rating from zero to full 
rated voltage. It is, therefore, of considerable value 
for service restoration, following the total shut-down 
of the Edison System. 

These automatic motor-generator sets will begin 
supplying full-load current from practically zero 
voltage and thus gradually build up the potential on the 
entire net-work to a point where the synchronous con- 
verters can safely take their share of the load. By 
this method service can be restored to the Edison 
System in the minimum of time with the least ill 
effects. 

The automatic synchronous motor-generator sets 
and the semi-automatic rotary converters will be 
next described and their performance records given 


under various disturbances. 


VI. PEEBLES AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONOUS 
MotTorR-GENERATOR SET 
Description. The set consists of three units, a syn- 


chronous motor, a d-c. generator, and an exciter, all 
connected together on the same shaft, Fig. 1. The 
field of the motor is furnished by the exciter, the field — 
of the generator is across bus voltage in series with the 
exciter voltage, and the exciter is self-excited. 

Motor. The synchronous motor is designed to give 
sufficient torque to synchronize with approximately 
full-load on the generator, provided the supply voltage 
is normal. Series reactance is connected in the motor 
circuit, across which full voltage may be impressed. 

The motor torque on starting is furnished by the 
amortisseur winding. The motor field is energized 
by a slip relay at 95 per cent of synchronous speed, 
which furnishes sufficient torque to pull the motor up 
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to synchronous speed.. For more than 5 per cent slip 
the torque would be reduced, if the field was excited. 
The use of the slip relay, adjusted to open the field 
circuit at a predetermined slip and to close it at a 
slightly lower value, makes available the maximum 
torque at all speeds. The rating of the motor is 2500 
kv-a. 60-cycles 600-rev. per min. 

Generator. The generator is of the commutating 
pole, compound-wound type with shunt and series 
differential windings on the main poles. The shunt 


Fie. 1—A 7500-AmpPERE 250-Votr Automatic SYNCHRONOUS 
Moror-GENERATOR SET 


winding is excited at 375 volts from a series connection 
of the exciter, (125 volts) and the generator, (250 volts). 
The series differential winding is normally short- 
circuited by a circuit breaker with sufficient resistance 
in its connections ‘to allow approximately 20 per cent 
differential excitation for the generator under normal 
conditions. Under short-circuit conditions the above- 
mentioned circuit breaker opens, giving full differential 
protection to the generator and allowing only full-load 
current to flow with the generator short-circuited. 
The rating of the generator is 7500 amp. 600 r. p. m. 
250 volts no-load and full-load 1875 kw. continuous 
55 deg. cent. rise. 


Exciter. The exciter is a commutating pole, com- 
pound-wound generator with shunt windings self- 
excited. The magnetic design is such as to permit 
stable operation over a wide range by the exciter field 
rheostat control. The cross section of the pole is 
reduced at one point so that that portion of the iron is 
saturated even when the exciter voltage is as low as 
80 volts. This permits the omission of the synchronous 
motor field rheostat. The exciter is rated as follows: 
d-c. generator, volts no-load 125; full-load 125; 28 kw., 
continuous 50 deg. cent. rise. 

Control Equipment. The control equipment Fig. 2 
operates to bring the set up to speed and put it on load 
when the supply cable is energized. 

The set is fully protected by relays against the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Overheating of machines. 
2. Overheating of bearings. 
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3. Grounding of machine windings. 
4. Overspeed. 
5. Flashover of generator or exciter. 
6. Excessive current output or input on d-c. end. 
7. Heating of amortisseur winding. 
8. Reversed polarity on generator. 
9. Loss of field on synchronous motor. 
10. Single-phase starting. 

11.. Phase reversal. 

12. A-c. overload. 

13. Delayed starting through any cause. 

14. Interference of air supply. 

Performance. The sequence of operations is as 
follows: 

The switch is closed at the cable source which en- 
ergizes the potential and power transformers. The 
master starting element and the single-phase and 
reverse-phase protecting relay operate, providing all 
three-phases are all right, phase rotation is correct 
and the voltage is above 70 per cent. The master 
starting relay will not close below 70 per cent normal 
voltage, but will remain closed down to 20 per cent 
normal voltage. This insures the machine staying on 
the line through all ordinary surges. 


Fic. 2—Controt Equipment FoR A 7500-AmMpERE 250-VoLT 
Automatic SyNcHRONOUS Motor-GENERATOR SET 


The control current contactor closes next, providing 
all the protective devices are closed, causing the starting 
oil circuit breaker to go in. The machine then comes 
up to speed with the starting reactors in series. At 95 
per cent speed the slip relay, connected across slip 
rings on the exciter, closes, allowing the motor field 
contactor to close and excite the motor. The main 
running switch which short-circuits the reactors then 
goes in and the motor is on full-line voltage. With the 
motor on the line, a contact-making voltmeter balances 
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ul Master starting element. 41. Synchronous motor field contactor. 
5. Control current contactor. 46. Generator relay. 
7 Main oil circuit breaker and mechanism. : 47. Potential reverse-phase relay. 
8. Control power switch. 48. Starting-protective relay. 
i ba IS Control power transformer. 49, A-c. machine-temperature relay. 
12; Overspeed device—hand reset. 50. Motor-operated field rheostat. 
16. Running oil circuit breaker and mechanism. 53: Exciter relay. 
16X. Hesitating closing control relay for 16. 56. D-c. reverse-power relay. 
16 Series field breaker. 57. Current-regulating relay. 
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37X. Auxiliary closing control relay for 37. 9a. Battery failure contactor. 


38. Bearing-temperature relay—hand reset. 9aX. Auxiliary push button switch for 9a. 
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the voltage of the generator with the bus and when 
balance is reached the d-c. circuit breakers close, 
providing the generator has correct polarity. Should 
all the above operations take too much time through 
any cause whatsoever, a timing relay, which starts 
functioning upon the closing of the starting switch and 
times the interval until the d-c. breakers close, will 
take the set off the line and lock it out. As the machine 
picks up load, the differential field is short circuited. 
However, there is enough resistance in the breaker and 
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and current. The contact-making ammeter counter- 
acts this effect and raises the current to the full-load 
value of the machine again. Thus on a d-c. short 
circuit when all the synchronous converter equipment 
is lost, the automatic motor-generator set will continue 
to put full-load current into the system until the 
trouble clears itself. Then the voltage will be gradually 
raised until conditions are again normal. In case of 
trouble on the a-c. system, the series field short- 
circuiting breaker opens, due to reverse generator 
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Fig. 5—Oscintocram SHowine SERVICE RESTORATION AFTER AN A-C. FAILURE ON A 7500-AMPERE 250-VoLttT AUTOMATIC 
SyncHRoNOoUS Motror-GENERATOR SET 


contacts to give about 20 per cent differential effect 
under normal conditions. 

With the machine under load, the contact making 
voltmeter regulates the output so as to keep constant 
voltage at some predetermined load center. When 
full-load is reached, the current-control relay keeps 
the current constant down to nearly zero voltage, by 
lowering the voltage. When the voltage has dropped 
to 75 per cent of normal or 180 volts, the series field 
breaker opens and there is a momentary drop of voltage 


current and strengthens the generator field, thereby 
reducing its speed and effectively preventing the set 
from pumping power into the a-c. system. 

D-C. Short Circuit. Tests were made to determine 
the behavior of the motor-generator set under a full 
metallic short circuit on the bus bars. The per- 
formance is shown in Fig. 4. The short circuit was 
caused by closing an air circuit breaker which had main, 
auxiliary and carbon contacts. The successive closing 
of these contacts is shown on the oscillogram. The 
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generator current reached a maximum value of 59,700 
amperes in the total time of four cycles. The main 
contact of the breakers closed in two and one-half 
cycles, after the closing operation started. The 
generator voltage had been reestablished to normal’so 
that the short-circuit current actually reached its 
maximum value in one and one-half cycles. This over- 
load current was reduced to rated value of the machine 
(7500 amperes) in 1.1 sec. 

The generator successfully operated under this very 
heavy momentary load without undue flashing of the 
commutator. 

The motor was knocked out of step by the high torque 
required by the generator, but successfully pulled back 
into step within 0.75 sec. This is the most severe d-c. 
short circuit it is possible to obtain, as the total value 
of the external resistance from the machine terminals 
for this short circuit was only 0.00041 ohms. 

The duty of the generator in closing in on a dead 
Edison System would be very much less, as the genera- 
tor voltage would be reduced to a value of 110 volts 
and considerable feeder resistance would be interposed 
in the circuit. 

Performance of Machine during A-C. Disturbance. 
With the set running as in normal operation, carrying a 
rated load of 7500 amperes, the a-c. cable feeding the 
station was opened up and reclosed after an interval of 
4.56 sec. The operations which took place on the 
machine were as follows: the set continuing to run on 
the d-c. side at reduced speed. The operations show 
very clearly in Fig. 5. 

The short-circuiting breaker across the differential 
series field opened up, which further increased the field 
strength of the generator, reducing thespeed still further. 

Due to the operation of the a-c. under current relays, 
the motor field was disconnected from the exciter and 
short-circuited and the oil circuit breaker short-circuit- 
ing the starting reactors was opened up. 

When the a-c. supply was closed in again, the motor 
speeded up, the induction motor starting current being 
limited by the starting reactors. When the motor 
attained 95 per cent of normal speed, the synchronous 
motor field was closed. Fifteen cycles later the 
starting reactors were short-circuited and the motor 
pulled into step. In the meantime, the generator began 
carrying load as soon as the a-c. supply was re-estab- 
lished. The generator was carrying a load of 4000 
amperes when the synchronous motor pulled in step. 
The generator current was then increased to the rated 
value by the control relay equipment. 

The conditions surrounding this test are somewhat 
more severe than the usual a-c. disturbance which 
reduces the system voltage to 50 per cent or in an 
extreme case to 30 per cent of normal. 


VII. Semi-AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER 


Tests were performed on semi-automatic booster- 
type synchronous converters to determine their per- 
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formance under various disturbances on the a-c. system. 
The synchronous converters were modern booster-type 
machines rated 13,000 amperes 240/300 volts. 

Sequence of Operations. The control board for the 
semi-automatic rotary converter is shown in Fig. 6 
and the sequence diagram in Fig. 7. 

The rotary is started as any manually-controlled 
machine equipped for star-delta a-c. starting, voltage 
and polarity checked by the operator and the negative 
d-c. breaker closed. 

There are two breakers on the positive lead of the 
converter. A 4000-ampere breaker in series with a 
resistance stack of 0.008 ohms (resistance breaker) and 
the main 16,000-ampere breaker. 

After the resistance breaker is closed and the machine 
picks up load in the proper direction, the main positive 
breaker will close automatically. After the main 
positive breaker closes the neutral breaker will close 


Fie. 6—Controt Boarp For A 13,000-AmPERE 240/300-VoLT 
Semi-AvuTOMATIC SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER 


automatically. The neutral breaker may be held open 
or closed at will by a manually-operated interlock 
switch. 

The neutral breaker opens when either negative or 
positive breaker opens. The a-c. line and all d-e. 
breakers are tripped simultaneously when the protective 
circuit opens, due to any one of the following faults: 

1. Overspeed. 

2. A-c. overload. 

3. A-c. undervoltage (80 per cent with time delay). 

4, Machine ground. 

5. Transformer ground high side. 

Automatic Operation. At times of reduction of a-c. 
voltage, due to disturbance sufficient to cause re- 
versal of current in the synchronous converter, con- 
tacts in the d-c. power directional relay open up, 
causing the opening of the main positive d-c. breaker 
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and the neutral breaker leaving the machine tied to voltage is reestablished, at which time the proper flow 
the d-c. busses through the current-limiting resistor. of current occurs and the power directional relay closes 

The reversal of current from the d-c. busses through its contacts, causing the main positive d-c. breaker to 
the machine is held within safe values until normal a-c. close and short-circuit the current-limiting resistance. 
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In case the reversal of current continues for an undue 
length of time, the machine will be disconnected from 
the positive d-c. bus by the operation of a thermostatic 
relay mounted on the current-limiting resistor. 

The curves shown in Fig. 8 give the operation of this 
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Fie. 8—PpRFORMANCE OF A 13,000-AmMpHRE 240/300-VoLT 
Semi-AuTromatic SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER UNDER A 13,200- 
Vout 3-PHAsE SHORT CrrcuitT 


equipment under a three-phase short circuit on the 
13,200-volt system. 

This curve shows a change of current in the synchron- 
ous converter armature from 8000 amperes in the 
normal direction to 27,500 amperes reversed in six 
and one-half cycles, at which time the main positive 
breaker opened, allowing the series resistance to limit 
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the reversed current to 11,000 amperes. After the 
a-c. voltage was restored to normal, the positive d-c. 
breaker closed and the machine continued to carry 
load. 

It was found during these tests that the synchronous 
converter, when separately excited, took less reverse 
current and regained its load somewhat quicker than 
when self-excited. 

This scheme of protection has been used on synchron- 
ous converters for a period of 18 months and a large 
number of successful operations of the automatic 
equipment have been observed. 


CONCLUSION 


1. The automatic synchronous motor-generator 
sets have been found to be equally reliable to the 
manually-operated machines under normal conditions 
and much more reliable under disturbance conditions. 

2. The automatic motor-generator set functions 
very satisfactorily for service restoration. 

3. The semi-automatic control applied to synchron- 
ous converters reduces the durations of the resultant 
disturbances on the d-c. system caused from dips in 
a-c. voltage. 

4. Both kinds of automatic conversion equipment 
described in the article reduce the duty of stand-by 
batteries materially. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 781. 


Present Practise in the Automatic Operation 


of Hydroelectric Generating Stations 
BY R. J. WENSLEY 
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Review of the Subject.—Present practise in the design of 
automatic hydroelectric generating stations is reviewed. Various 
methods of starting and controlling are listed together with their 
limitations. Certain points in dispute, such as the W R? required 
for speed regulation and brakes for bearing protection are presented 


in the hope that discussion will aid in clarifying the situation to 
such a degree as to permit of standardization of practise. A brief 
description of the sequence of operations in a modern automatic 


switching equipment, is given. 
a eet ke Se 


Al haps: advantages to be gained by the automatic 
operation of hydroelectric generating units are 

now so well known that. their recapitulation is 
unnecessary at this time. It is the purpose of this 
paper to present a brief but comprehensive outline 
of present day practise as applied to such units. 


HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENT 


The elimination of the cost of manual operation 
makes possible a much different treatment of many 

hydraulic developments. As the cost of the hydraulic 
* development is usually a large item in the total cost 
of the water power station, this item should be con- 
sidered carefully in the light of possible savings incident 
to the employment of automatic control. By splitting 
up the total available head into two or more smaller 
heads, a considerable saving in the purchase of flowage 
rights is possible. Against this must be balanced the 
higher cost of wheel and generator per kilowatt. As 
the cost of the actual dam rises rapidly with increasing 
height there is some saving in this item. A careful 
balance of the cost items entering into construction 
of any given development should always be made to 
see that no further economies are possible before any 
given distribution of the available head is finally 
adopted. Careful consideration will many times enable 
the production of kilowatt hours at a lower figure than 
possible with the old method of maximum head for a 
few plants. The modern method involves the use of 
many small units with lower heads for each and with 
automatic control. 


TYPES OF WHEELS 


Most of the automatic water power stations that 
have been supplied have been of the low head variety, 
the working heads varying from a minimum of 9 ft. 
to 75ft. They are the reaction or Francis type and 
the propeller type, of which the Nagler is a good 
example. The latter is noted especially for the high 
specific speeds possible on very low heads witha conse- 
quent economy in generator cost. However, efficiencies 
of the two wheels at the average loads expected should 
be carefully compared, as a reduction of a few kilowatt 
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hours in the station output will soon nullify any saving 
in the first cost. As the efficiency curves for the two 
types are not of similar shapes for varying combinations 
of head and size, no general rule can be adopted. A 
careful analysis of each project should be made before 
a definite type of wheel is selected. 

The foregoing remarks apply to vertical wheels which 
are almost universally used for low heads. There are 
a few engineers who yet cling to the horizontal reaction 
wheel. Correct application of this type of wheel to 
low head installations are rare. Efficiencies equivalent 
to those obtainable with the vertical type are difficult 
to secure. Construction of the building and penstock 
will be more expensive while the generator will cost 
somewhat less. 

For small units and high heads the impulse wheel is 
used exclusively. It is customary to build the genera- 
tor with extra large bearings and mount the runner 
outboard on the generator shaft. 


OPERATION WITH RESPECT TO REMAINING SYSTEM 


There are several possible methods of operation and 
control, the selection of any specific type depending 
upon the conditions of the system. The more usual 
methods are listed below. 

(a) Fixed gate opening. 

(b) Regulation of load with respect to head of water 

available. : 

(c) Regulation of speed by centrifugal governor. 

Form (a) is used where a relatively small unit is 
closely tied to a large system which can absorb all the 
power generated at all times and which has other units 
under control of speed governors. ‘Two forms of auto- 
matic water control are available. The head gates 
or the wicket gates may be opened wide by an electric 
motor supplied with energy from a control transformer 
or from the station battery if there be such. An oil 
pressure device may be used with a construction similar 
to the speed governor but without a centrifugal element. 
A small solenoid valve admits oil to the servo-motor 
and causes the wicket gates to open, a float switch is 
used to start the wheel when excess water is available and 
to stop it when the forebay is lowered to the desired 
limit. No intermediate steps are possible. 

Form (b) is used where surplus water is used from a 
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source in which a specified head must be maintained 
at all times. If oil-operated gates are used, a float 
switch is caused to actuate a pilot valve, which in turn 
actuates the servo-motor in such a manner as to draw 
a predetermined amount of water for a given head. 
If electrically operated gates are used, the float switch 
is caused to actuate a pilot valve, which in turn 
actuates the servo-motor in such a manner as to draw 
a predetermined amount of water for a given head. 
If electrically operated gates are used, the float switch 
actuates a contact device, which in turn energizes 
the motor on the gates to increase or decrease their 
opening. An antihunting device is mechanically 
connected to the gate mechanism and the contact 
device. 

Method (c) is that most widely used and is to be 
recommended for most applications. Units equipped 
with speed governors may be safely operated on any 
size or type of system. Water-level control may be 
added to the speed control if desired. Most modern 
governors consist of an oil pressure tank, a centrifugal 
device, a valve mechanism and a servo-motor or oil 
cylinder for the actual mechanical operation of the 
wicket gates. Past practise has been to drive the 
centrifugal element from the main generator shaft by a 
belt. This drive is rapidly being replaced by one 
employing a small synchronous motor energized from 
potential transformers connected to the generator. 
If belt drive is used in an automatic station, an auto- 
matic trip should be connected to the idler pulley so 
that breakage of the belt will take the unit out of 
service. Inan automatic station where a self synchron- 
izing generator is used, the synchronous driving motor 
is not energized until after the oil switch is closed. 
There may be some overspeeding as a result of such 
operation, but as the modern wheel and generator are 
built to stand the maximum speed obtainable with 
gates open wide and no load on the generator, no 
trouble need be anticipated from such excess speed. 

Oil pressure for the operation of the governor is 


obtained from a pump and stored in a closed reservoir 


against air pressure. The pump may be belt-driven 
from the generator shaft or motor-driven by a polyphase 
a-c. motor supplied from transformers connected to 
the a-c. bus. The latter method is much to be pre- 
ferred. If a station battery be available an emergency 
pump may be operated with a d-c. motor. It is cus- 
tomary to provide an oil pressure relay set to cut off 
the station while there is yet sufficient oil pressure in the 
reservoir to close the gates. 


The governor is equipped with one or more control 
solenoids which operate small auxiliary oil valves, which 
in turn open the main valves to the servo-motor. In 
one form of governor there is but one solenoid which 
opens the governor wide, but under the retarding 
influence of a dash pot. With the control methods in 
general use there is some overspeeding until the 
generator is connected to the line, as the synchronous 
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motor driving the centrifugal element is not energized 
until that time. A second form uses one solenoid to 
open the gates just enough to accelerate the wheel 
to synchronous speed, the second solenoid being ener- 
gized after the generator is connected to the line. This 
second solenoid causes the governor to open wide but 
under control of the speed governor, which is now opera- 
tive because the synchronous driving motor is energized. 
Both forms of control keep the solenoids energized 
throughout the period of operation. To stop the wheel 
the solenoid circuit is opened, The gates immediately 
close and the wheel stops. . 

As the gate movement is necessarily slow and the 
response of the wheel to the governor is therefore slow, 
a certain amount of flywheel effect is necessary to 
stabilize the generator during rapid changes in load. 
The importance of this effect is greatly over-estimated 
as a large system is a very effective flywheel in itself. 
The amount of inertia required is expressed by the well- 
known formula WR?. The amount required is speci- 
fied by the waterwheel manufacturer, but supplied by 
the generator builder either in the form of additional 
weight in the rotor or by the use of a separate flywheel. 
Since the wheel builder is not penalized by his inertia 
requirements he usually specifies rather more than 
less than enough. Much money is wasted in following 
these excessive requirements. Engineers with small 
hydro projects to execute would do well to investigate 
the available flywheel effect of their systems before 
purchasing a lot of useless cast iron attached to their 
generators. 

BRAKES 


There is some dispute regarding the necessity for 
automatically-operated brakes to stop the wheel when 
rubbish or erosion causes enough leakage to operate 
the wheel at low speeds. If the thrust bearing operates 
at low speeds it will not carry enough oil between the 
bearing surfaces to maintain separation. If the wheel 
continues to rotate, the bearing will be destroyed. 
Some engineers insist that brakes be applied to defi- 
nitely stop rotation when the gates are closed. Other 
engineers maintain that when only enough water is 
passed to rotate the wheel slowly with oil between 
the surfaces, there will be an enormous increase in 
friction when the oil film is squeezed out. Such 
increased friction will result in stoppage of the wheel 
before damage is done. Since a difference of opinion 
exists, it is suggested that this point be stressed in 
discussion so that the practise regarding the application 
of brakes may be standardized. 

Where brakes are used, they may be operated by oil 
pressure from the governor reservoir or by a separate 
source of air pressure. While the amount of oil re- 
quired is not large, this item should not be overlooked 
when purchasing the governor. Oil pressure may be 
applied through the medium of magnet valves or 
through valves mechanically actuated by the movement 
of the water-wheel gates. Air pressure may be applied 
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through magnet valves of the kind developed for 
electro-pneumatic railway control. 

Brakes of the oil pressure variety seem slightly less 
objectionable than the air-operated type because of the 
necessity of an automatically operated compressor for 
the latter. As any automatic station is improved by 
simplification, it would be highly desirable to eliminate 
automatically controlled brakes, if the designers of 
thrust bearings could agree to this as standard practise. 
Hand-operated brakes should be furnished for holding 
the wheel when the unit is being cleaned or repaired, 
if no automatic brakes are used. 


BEARING LUBRICATION AND PROTECTION 


The usual circulating oil system with self-contained 
pump, driven from the generator shaft, is customarily 
used in automatic stations for lubrication of the 
thrust and guide bearings. No automatic devices 
have been worked out for the lubrication of the wicket 
bearings, although some inexpensive simple system 
would seem warranted. Even the present grease-cup 
method is not entirely adequate because there is 
usually no method of insuring equal distribution of 
grease between the upper and lower wicket bearings. 
This is a problem the waterwheel manufacturers should 
take steps to solve. 

Thermostat protection should always be provided 
for all main bearings. The guide bearings of vertical 
machines and the main bearings of horizontal machines 
should have the active element in actual contact with 
the babbit. In the horizontal type this contact should 
always be established at the center of the bottom of the 
bearing, as this is the point of greatest pressure and 
consequent heating. The thrust-bearings of vertical 
machines are customarily operated under oil. The 
temperature of the oil is therefore a good clue to that 
of the bearing. The active element of the thermostat 
is immersed in the oil near the thrust surfaces. Most 
of the thermal devices used for bearing protection are 
of the vapor-expansion type, which insures ample 
energy for operation of contacts. These devices are 
made suitable for the bearing to be protected and are 
not provided with adjustments for changing the 
temperature at which operation of the contacts is 
effected. 


GENERATOR CHARACTERISTICS AND EQUIPMENT 


The generators used in modern unattended stations 
should be of the self-synchronizing type. To prevent 
disturbance to the system at time of connection to the 
line, these generators should have as high a reactance 
as is feasible, to limit the rush ot current when the 
oil breaker is closed. Heavy damper windings are 
necessary to quickly pull the generator in step with the 
line. These generators are usually accelerated to 
approximate synchronous speed and then connected 
to the line before excitation is applied. Immediately 
after the closing of the breaker, the field switch is closed. 
The normal time element introduced by the high in- 
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ductance of the field winding is sufficient to prevent 
excessive mechanical stresses in the windings. 

Generators for unattended stations with automatic 
control should always be equipped with direct con- 
nected exciters. There are a few exceptions to this 
rule, such as excitation drawn from d-c. lighting net 
work or from an excitation bus in an adjoining station. 
Belted exciters should be avoided even though the re- 
duction in price makes this type apparently desir- 
able. Troubles may be expected with the belt and with 
the idler pulley. 

Two forms of speed relays are used for indicating 
approximation to synchronous speed. A centrifugal 


Fie. 1—Smatt Avtromatic HypROELECTRIC GENERATING 
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switch may be attached to the end of the generator 
shaft or a specially designed magneto generator may 
be geared to the shaft, its voltage, as indicated by a 
relay, constituting the desired indication. 

A second element in the centrifugal switch or a second 
voltage relay on the magneto is used to indicate exces- 
sive speed. 


FUNCTIONS OF CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


The initial starting indication for the automatic 
control may be obtained in any one of several ways. 
The following list covers the majority of the methods 
which have been used or discussed. 

(A) Water level. 

(B) System frequency. 

(C) Remote control by pilot wire. 

(D) Supervisory control over the telephone circuit. 
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(E) Manual operation of control switch in station. 

(F) Control by manipulation of the a-c. line. 

(G) Control by time switch. 

Combinations of one or more of the above have been 
used in several installations. Where the station is 
controlled entirely by (A) the indication is obtained 
from a float switch which makes contact when the water 
in the forebay rises above a predetermined point. 
Some small systems are using the method (B) to call 
additional capacity into service when the drop in system 
frequency indicates an overload on the generating 
equipment in service. This method has a very limited 
application to systems fed principally from small water 
plants. If any steam turbine stations are used, the 
overload capacity of the turbine will maintain the 
normal frequency and defeat the purpose of the auto- 
matic station. If several automatic stations are used 
on the same system with this form of control, there is 


Fig. 2—Contact Device witH ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
ANTIHUNTING MECHANISM FOR AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF WATER 
LeveL In Foresay. Tuis Device 1s Locatep Asour 2000 Fr. 
FROM THE STATION IT CONTROLS WHICH ConTatIns A 1000- 
Ky-a. GENERATOR AND IMPULSE WHEEL OPERATION ON 450- 
FT. HEAD 


no suitable method of selection, therefore several 
stations may be called into service when only one is 
wanted. If differential timing is attempted, the time 
required to start the last stations is prohibitive since 
it must exceed all the time required for the first stations 
to start and connect to the line. 

Method (C) is suitable where the distance to an 
adjoining station with manual operation is not exces- 
sive. Method (D) is being used to a large extent in the 
stations being installed at the present time. There 
are several types of equipment available at a wide 
range in price. By the use of some of these it is possible 
to control the starting and stopping of the unit, the 
load, the voltage, and the outgoing feeders. The same 
equipment enables the distant operator to ascertain 
the available head of water, the gate opening, the load 
in kilowatts, the condition of the feeders and any other 
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indications that may be desired. All these functions 
may be obtained with the various forms of equipment 
over circuits of from two to four wires, which wires 
may be used for magneto or local battery telephones. 
None of these systems will work on the same circuit 
with common battery telephones. 

Where natural conditions and the size of the plant 
warrant the expense, it is customary to have one 


resident maintenance man who starts and stops the 


station with a control-switch method (E) as instructed 
by the load dispatcher. This man is not expected 
to remain in the station but is subject to call by the 
dispatcher whenever required. A siren on the station 
roof is frequently used for this purpose. 

Method (F) is occasionally employed where the 
automatic station is on an independent line which 
may be switched from another station. The station 
is started by closing the oil switch on the line in the 
manual station. An a-c. voltage relay then causes 
the unit to be started. Upon opening the oil switch 
the machine will be tripped by overspeed, due to the 
sudden reduction in load, or by a contact on the 
waterwheel gate which is closed in the no-load position, 
which position the governor will promptly cause the 
gates to assume, if the overspeed trip does not have a 
chance to operate. 

Method (G) may be employed where hydroelectric 
units are used to supply energy to industrial plants 
having fixed working hours or to switch on additional 
capacity in advance of known periods of peak load. 

In addition to the automatic means described above, 
there are two methods of partial automatic starting, 
one by means of a multi-wire control and actual syn- 
chronizing by hand, the other by actual hand starting 
with protective features so that the station may be 
permitted to operate without an attendant. 

Current for the operation may be drawn from a trans- 
former connected to the a-e. line or from a small storage 
battery maintained in a charged condition by automatic 
If the first 
method is used, the unit cannot be put into service 
unless the line voltage is above 80 per cent normal. 
If the second method is used, the unit may be put into 
service regardless of the line condition. 


SEQUENCE OF OPERATIONS . 


The usual sequence of operations after the initial 
starting signal is given by any one of the automatic 
indications is mentioned below. 

(1) The master relay is energized. 

At this time the exciter-field rheostat is short-cir- 
cuited to aid the exciter to build up to normal voltage as 
rapidly as possible. The generator-field contactor is 
in the de-energized position, its back contact shorting 
the field through a discharge resistance. 

(2) The governor solenoid is energized. 

The gates are thus caused to open and the unit 
accelerates. The exciter builds up rapidly. 
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(3) At an approximation of synchronous speed the 
speed-indicating device closes the control for the oil 
switch. The closing energy for this switch is obtained 
from the exciter. If the voltage has not built up to the 
minimum operating point for the breaker, there will 
be a slight delay in closing until the voltage does reach 
this point. 

(4) The oil switch closes, connecting the unexcited 
generator to the a-c. line. The short circuit is also 
removed from the exciter field rheostat. The circuit 
of the field-switch operating coil is energized. 

(5) The field switch closes, connecting full excitation 
to the generator field. The generator pulls into step 
with the line and as the gates continue to open, picks 
up its load. 

The normal sequence of operations provides for the 
shutting down of the unit without disturbance by first 
de-energizing the governor solenoid to close the gates 
and then tripping the oil breaker with a contact on the 
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Fig. 3—SwitTcHBOARD FOR THE AUTOMATIC OPERATION OF 
Two-2200-Kv-A. WatTERWHEEL GENERATORS. THE Larap 
SqQuaRE CASE IN THE CENTER OF HITHER END PANEL IS THE 
Sprep Marcuine Device. ABOVE 18 THE AUTOMATIC SyYN- 
CHRONIZER AND BELOW IS THE CoNTROL ELEMENT OF THE 
Hicu Speep RuEostatTic REGULATOR 


gate mechanism at the position corresponding to no 
load. ‘The field switch is then opened and the brakes, 
if any, are applied. 


REGULATION OF VOLTAGE 


There are several methods of operation with regard 
to voltage control. Those in general use are as follows: 

(1) Fixed excitation. This is only applicable where 
the automatic unit is electrically close to a regulated 
generator and where it carries a considerable proportion 
of its full load at all times. 

(2) Regulation by the standard vibrating regulator. 

(8) Regulation by a contact-making voltmeter and 
an ordinary motor-operated field rheostat in the 
generator circuit. 

(4) Regulation by the 
regulator. 

With any one of the three types of regulation it is 
necessary that some form of wattless compensation 
be employed, so that the automatic unit will not carry 
an undue share of the wattless load of the system. 


high-speed _rheostatic 
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PROTECTIVE FEATURES 

As the automatic stations must operate under all 
conditions without human attention, it is necessary 
that the generator be protected against almost every 
imaginable operating contingency. It is manifestly 
impossible to anticipate all forms of trouble and it is 
manifestly impracticable for financial reasons to furnish 
protective devices for the extremely remote contingen- 
cies; therefore, it is customary to disregard those 
troubles which require the coincidence of two or more 
improbable events to damage the machine. 

All larger generators are equipped with balanced 
relay protection to open the breaker and field switch 
should there be an insulation failure. The cost of this 
protection is considerable and an arbitrary lower limit 
of 500 kv-a. has been set, below which it is not cus- 
tomary to furnish such protection. 

Two thermal relays are connected in the secondary 
circuits of the current transformers to measure the 
heating effect of the output of the generator. Should 
the safe limit of heating be approached, these relays 
will shut down the unit until cooled down, after which 
restarting is permitted. 

Field failure is caught by a relay in series with the 
generator field with a time element sufficient to bridge 
over any ordinary surge. 

Short circuits external to the station are caught by 
two different means. The first employs the usual 
overload relays and shuts down the unit until the rise 
in a-c. line voltage, fed from other stations, indicates 
that the trouble has been remedied. The second 
method uses the line voltage as an indication of trouble 
and allows the machine to deliver as much current as 
it is able, until the reduction in voltage operates a 
line voltage relay or until a thermal relay operates. 
The machine is reconnected on rise in line yoltage as in 
the first case. 

It is advisable to provide protective devices against 
excessive rise in either exciter or generator voltage. 
Relays which form a crude vibrating regulator insert 
large amounts of resistance in ‘the exciter field under 
either of such emergencies. 

Any high-tension equipment should be located out- 
side the building. The high-tension construction 
should be as simple as possible, without any high- 
tension circuit breaker if the unit be under 500 kv-a. 
The arrester should be of the non-fluid type which 
require no charging or attention. A separate set of 
disconnecting switches should be provided for the 
arresters. 

SPECIAL FORMS OF CONTROL 

When a generator forms too great a percentage of the 
total generation to permit of self-synchronizing, or if 
the generator be difficult or expensive to equip with 
damper windings, an automatic speed matcher and 
synchronizer is available. The speed matcher consists 
of two small synchronous motors, one for the machine 
and one for the bus. These are connected to a me- 
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chanical differential, which in turn is connected to con- 
tacts which control the speed-adjusting motor on the 
waterwheel governor. Any difference in speed of the 
two motors results in a movement of the differential 
and consequent operation of the adjusting motor. 
The speed of the wheel is thus adjusted as though in an 
ordinary manual station. The automatic synchronizer 
awaits the first favorable point and closes the breaker. 
The governor is then opened wide to pick up the 
‘load. 


It is also possible to ease the shock of self synchroniz- 
ing by the use of current-limiting reactors which are 
connected between the machine and the bus until syn- 
chronous operation is attained. The reactors are then 
shorted by a second breaker. The same result may be 
obtained if step-up transformers are used for the output 
by synchronizing with a low voltage tap, after which the 
generator is transferred to full voltage just as a tap- 
started synchronous motor is controlled. 


High head plants offer additional problems in control, 
as the velocity of the water is so great that it must be 
handled with great care. Load control is usually had 
by opening or closing the needle valve with a motor. 
The deflector which is used for speed control should be 
interconnected with the needle-valve control so that 
there will be no unnecessary waste of water off the 
deflector. Thus if the wheel is carrying 90 per cent 
load and system conditions cause the wheel to drop to 
70 per cent load, the deflector will be wasting 20 per 
cent of the water. The automatic control should 
promptly close the needle valve sufficiently so that this 
20 per cent of water may be saved. Hydraulic engi- 
neers will doubtless question the accuracy of these 
figures but the percentages are intended only for 
illustration. 

In order that the small automatic generating sta- 
tions may prove to be a financial success, it is obvious 
that construction costs must be minimized. Past 


manual practise in building design and equipment — 


should be forgotten. It should be remembered that 
extreme simplicity of construction, small units located 
at frequent intervals and entire absence of emergency 
switching or reserve capacity in any one station, 
will deliver more kilowatt hours at less expense 
than a few large units with expensive hydraulic 
development, elaborate emergency equipment and fine 
buildings. 


Discussion 
PAPERS ON AUTOMATIC STATIONS 


(PLacr, Watuiav, Burcner, Bany, Wyatt, WENSLEY) 
CuricaGo, Inu., June 25, 1924 


R. H. Earle: In the development of the hydraulie division 
of automatic control systems for hydroelectric units, it has 
been the experience of the writer that the major problem is to 
obtain the desired action of the turbine gates during the periods 
of starting and stopping the machine. In response to electrical 
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signals the turbine gates must be opened or closed and the gate 
opening must be controlled in such a manner as to prevent 
violent speed changes and to prevent unnecessary shocks to the 
machine itself, the water conduits, and the power system. As 
stated by Mr. Wensley this action is secured by modifying the 
usual governor system, by using motor-operated gates, or by 
using a special electrically controlled service motor to move the 
gates. 

The operations of starting and stopping may be accomplished 
with varying degrees of refinement depending upon how much 
disturbance is allowable in the particular installation. In 
general the limiting feature is the amount of disturbance which 
the electrical power system or the penstocks can withstand, as 
the machine is sufficiently strong to withstand any shocks which 
are likely to occur. It follows, therefore, that when a small low- 
head machine is connected into a large power system, a com- 
paratively crude type of control may be used satisfactorily, and 
as the machine becomes larger in comparison with the remainder 
of the power system, or where long penstocks are encountered, 
more precise methods of starting and stopping must be 
used. 

Besides the main problem of starting and stopping, there is 
the question of holding the turbine gates closed when the machine 
is shut down and a number of protective features which fall in 
the hydraulic section of the control system. 

If a governor is used means should be provided to close the 
gates in case of breakage of the governor belt or failure of power 
for the flyball motor. 


In the governor oil-pressure system a pressure-operated 
switch is arranged to stop the turbine in case the pressure falls 
below a certain value. In some of the more elaborate systems 
the oil level is automatically maintained at the correct height 
in the pressure tank. Oil pressure is conserved in the pressure 
tank when the machine is shut down by an automatic valve 
in the pipe line between the pressure tank and governor. This 
valve closes automatically when the machine is stopped and 
thus prevents oil leakage. In addition, it is desirable that the 
oil pump be motor driven, the motor being controlled by a pres- 
sure regulator in such a manner as to maintain normal oil 
pressure in the pressure tank. 


Except for bearing protection, explained by Mr. Wensley, the 
protective features just mentioned include all which are usually 
necessary. 


It is interesting to observe the growing tendency to apply 
remote and automatic methods to large turbines in stations 
where there are operators in order to centralize the control at 
the switchboard and to obtain increased safety of the machinery. 


One of the most common examples is an automatic stopping 
system which is being included as a safety feature on nearly all 
the large installations. By the opening of a single switch the 
switchboard operator is enabled to close the turbine gates 
quickly, disconnect the generator from the line and apply the 
brakes, all without the assistance of the second or third operator. 
Any number of such switches may be used, located as desired 
throughout the station. 

These features will be recognized as the emergency stopping 
means found in the automatic station. in which case the opening 
of the control circuit is accomplished by the bearing-temperature 
relays or other protective devices. 

This system is being adopted rapidly on the largest machines, 
not only because it affords means for stopping the unit in the 
minimum possible time, but because in case the operator be- 
comes confused, he has to do but one thing to stop the machine. 
This system has prevented at least one disastrous accident to a 
large unit in the knowledge of the writer. 

The most common remote-control features used in manually 
controlled stations are the switchboard control of the speed- 
setting and load-setting adjustments of the governor, together 
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with an indication at the switchboard of the gate opening at 
which the machine is running. This equipment is designed to 
be used with large units where it is especially desirable to have 
the machine under the direct control of the switchboard operator. 
With this equipment the switchboard operator can start and stop 
the machine with no assistance from the second operator instead 
of the. usual custom of having the second operator start the 
machine and bring it up to speed by hand. 

We have explained these applications to manually controlled 
stations to show how the developments in automatic control are 
not only influencing the smallest water power developments but 
are being adopted on the largest units just as fast as they prove 
to be as dependable as the human operator. 

We would like to bring out the relation between the Types 
C and D eontrol mentioned in Mr. Wensley’s paper, Type C 
being the remote control of the distant station by pilot wire and 
Type D being supervisory control over the telephone circuit. 
The latter is, of course, only a special case of the Type C and is 
the method used by one manufacturer. The general form of the 
pilot wire control includes a few wires between the master and 
automatic stations together with suitable selectors by which 
these wires may be connected into various local circuits at 
the two stations. In this way various functions ean be accom- 
plished without having separate pilot wires for each. Different 
manufacturers accomplish these results by various forms of 
selectors. 

As to general hydraulic practise, we received the impression 
from Mr. Wensley’s statements regarding Francis and Nagler 
type runners that the efficiency of the runner alone should govern 
the choice between the two and that the Nagler type should be 
adopted with some caution. 

We wish to point out that it is not the runner efficiency but 
the overall plant efficiency which determines the choice be- 
tween the two types of runners. At the very lowest heads 
especially for very large units, the Francis wheel will not allow 
Commercial speeds so that the Nagler type is practically the only 
solution. At a considerably higher range of heads and for 
smaller capacities the Nagler wheel is less suited because the 
gain from speed is insufficient to neutralize the lesser part gate 
efficiency and the Francis type should be used down to the limit 
of prohibitive clogging. Between these extremes is a region 
in which either type is practical. In making the choice here, 
the following points should be considered in addition to the 
first cost: 

The efficiencies of the Nagler and Francis runners will usually 
be about the same at the normal load, but the Francis type may 
be better at fractional loads. 

The speed of the Nagler wheel will be higher allowing a more 
efficient generator. 

The Nagler runner will maintain its original efficiency and 
power whereas the passage of trash may clog the smaller passages 
of the Francis runner, reducing the efficiency and power if not 
necessitating a complete shut-down of the machine for cleaning. 

The ability of the Nagler runner to pass large objects without 
clogging allows a wide spacing of the trash racks with a conse- 
quent smaller loss of head through the racks. 


The resultant of all these conditions favors the Nagler type of 
wheel more and more as the head becomes less, particularly if the 
generator is connected into a large power system or in case there 
are several units in the station so that the turbine can run 
continuously at the most efficient load. 


Considering motor-driven flyballs, we believe that this type 
is not superseding the older type to the extent that Mr. Wensley 
states: Belt-driven or direet-connected flyballs have certain 
inherent advantages over the motor-driven types as built at 
present in that they register the speed of the machine at all times 
independently of the electrical conditions of the generator. The 
older types are often preferred for this reason. 


The advantage of the motor drive is, of course, that it is very 
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flexible in its location, is neat and simple in appearance, and may 
be somewhat cheaper than the belt drive. 

Mr. Wensley suggests a reduction in the WR? required in a 
hydroelectric unit, and states that the purpose of the flywheel 
effect is to stabilize the generator during changes of load while 
the governor is moving the gates. We wish to add that the 
purpose of the WR? is not only to smooth out load changes, but 
even more important to absorb changes in torque. Contrary to 
popular understanding a hydraulic turbine is not a constant- 
torque machine particularly under low heads which includes most 
of the automatic stations. In low-head machines the water 
velocities are high compared with the head and a large part of the 
total head is draft head. As a result the water flows at high 
velocities and low pressure and flow conditions are disturbed. 
The resulting torque on the wheel is not only variable but is 
likely to have sudden pulsations which must be ironed out by 
the flywheel. 

A unit having too small a WR? is not only difficult to govern 
during synchronizing but does not deliver a constant amount. of 
power. Even though the latter is not objectionable in itself, 
the varying output causes a continuuus re-adjusting of the gates 
by the governor with consequent wear on the regulating machin- 
ery. Although machines having too small a W R? are rare, they 
oecur often enough to establish quite definitely what is the 
minimum flywheel effect required. 

As for the necessity of brakes, the writer knows of some 
machines which have been in operation for a period of years 
which do not come to a dead stop but drift very slowly without 
damage to the thrust bearing. The real advantage of brakes 
appears when it is desired to stop quickly in emergency and we 
favor their use in automatic stations when the cost is not 
prohibitive. 


H. A. S. Howarth (by letter): Abundant operating and test 
data show that Kingsbury thrust bearings do not require brakes 
for their protection. Enforced running at very low speed 
actually improves the bearing surfaces. (See Transac- 
tions A. S. M..E. 1919, Slow-Speed and Other Tests of 
Kingsbury Thrust Gearings). As a hydroelectric unit slows 
down complete separation of the bearing surfaces is maintained 
almost to the point of stopping. The better the fit of the 
surfaces the slower the bearing will rub before metallic contact 
is noticeable. From about one rev. per min. to rest the friction 
coefficient rises markedly and assists in bringing the unit to rest. 
When the unit is kept turning slowly by water leakage, no harm 
will result to the thrust bearings, but a brake will be required 
for stopping the wheel. 


W. H. Millan: In connection with Mr. Bany’s paper, it 
appears that the synchronous motor field is excited from the 
terminals of the generator. This is wrong because we would 
expect the set to stay on the line irrespective of the generator 
voltage. A situation may arise where it is necessary for this 
machine to operate possibly an hour at a voltage in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty-five or fifty and I do not believe that the motor 
would stay on the line as an induction motor (with the field 
open) without locking out on temperature. Also I do not quite 
understand how the set is held on the d-c. bus as a d-e. motor 
when a-c. power has disappeared (waiting for power return) when 
the d-e. reverse-power relay is set to take the machine off at a 
reverse value less than the running-light current of the set. 

In connection with storage-battery trickle charge. we had quite 
a discussion in our subeommittee which brought out the fact that 
installing a storage battery in an automatic station and charging 
it continuously at 0.2 or 0.8 ampere did not satisfy conditions. 
Some of us have had experiences with pasted-plate batteries 
where 0.3 ampere applied continuously disintegrated the grids 
and at the end of a year and a half we suddenly found ourselves 
without a battery in an important automatic station. 


Referring to the emergency lockout relay which Mr. Wallau 
mentions in connection with his a-c. reclosing feeder equipment 
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which prevents a feeder reclosing if the short circuit has been in 
excess of 900 amperes, I believe this an excellent idea but feel 
that on heavy or important circuits this limit should be increased. 
I have seen circuits burned clear only after three reclosures when 
the behayior of the switch gear indicated a short-circuit current 
many times this limit. 

J. L. Woodbridge: I think the statement in this paper that 
“the 6-minute rating is the maximum current that can safely 
be taken from the batteries without serious injury to the plates” 
may be misleading. A battery may discharge at any rate that 
the cells can give for the length of time they can give that dis- 
charge, without injury to the battery. I call this point to atten- 
tion because the paper as it now stands might be construed to 
mean that there is some high rate of discharge that is injurious to 
battery plates and this is not true. 
pg There is, of course, a practical limit to the useful output of the 
battery both from the standpoint of voltage drop and from the 
standpoint of duration and the 6-minute rate of the battery is 
approaching this practical limit. In other words, at higher 
rates than the 6-minute rate, the voltage drop becomes excessive 
and the output of the battery is less useful on that account. 
Furthermore, the time limit is so short at higher rates that in 
many eases it would not cover the duration of the interruption. 
The 6-minute rate is, therefore, usually considered the practical 
limit in determining the size of the battery for a given service, 
although in special cases higher rates have been provided for. 


Fig. 1—Avromatic Freeper or RatLway SWITCHBOARD 


It should be carefully noted, however, that any limit thus fixed 
has nothing to do with any possible injury to the plates. 

V. E. Thelin: We have developed a simplified type of sub- 
station in Chicago which is fully automatic, being operated in 
response to time. This station, which has been in operation for 
approximately five years, is just completing three years of opera- 
tion without any maintenance or inspection being given and in 
that time we have had two interruptions. One was due to a 
finger on a relay being bent out of shape and the other due to the 
clock stopping on account of dirt which was cleaned out with 
gasoline and is running satisfactorily to date. 

We are using Bullock compound-wound rotaries, which have 
the series field short-circuited and are, therefore, operating as 
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shunt-wound rotaries. We have great confidence in the shunt- 
wound rotary due to the fact that on extreme overloads the 
voltage drops, thus transferring the load to surrounding sub- 
stations. 

Weare using automatic reclosing circuit breakers on the 
feeders, without any resistance whatsoever in series with them, 
and if a feeder becomes short-circuited, it is cut off and the 
breaker closes again automatically when trouble is cleared. 

The perfect operation of this equipment is due to its simplicity, 
the entire control panel being approximately 20 in. wide and 
70 in. high. A brief description of the operation of this equip- 
ment is as follows: 

Time clock No. 1 in the upper portion of the slide closes the 
master relay No. 2 which in turn closes the half-tap contactor 
No. 3 which connects the rotary to the half-voltage taps on 
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Fig. 2—D1aGrRAM SHOWING SEQUENCE OF STARTING OPERATIONS 


the transformer. The converter then starts up to synchronous 
speed with the field excited from the substation bus and the 
rotary, therefore, comes up with correct polarity. In case it 
should come up incorrect, the polarized relay will shut the 
station down, and after a definite time, it will start again, slip 
a pole and thus correct the polarity. Assuming that it comes 
up correctly, the polarized relay No. 4 then operates and closes 
the combination changeover switch No. 5 which opens the half- 
tap contactor No. 3, closes the full-tap contactor No. 6, changes 
the connection to the shunt-field windings from the bus to its 
own self excitation, after which relay No. 7 operates, closing the 
automatic reclosing circuit breaker No. 8 which picks up the 
station load. 

Further details ef the operation of this station can be found 
in the A. I. E. E. Procrrpinas for December 1922. 


David K. Blake: The practise of applying small automatic 
substations to d-c. networks approaches a-c. distribution. As 
I see it, there are three factors which have hindered the use of 
alternating current in this territory. The first has been the 
battery, the second the elevator and the third the customer’s 
equipment. The improved reliability of supply to substations 
has eliminated the necessity of the battery, at least for 
most companies. A-c. elevator equipment is now ayailable to 
meet most requirements. The remaining factor is the customer’s 
equipment which is by no means a small factor. 

The practise of supplying small automatic a-c. substations 
in the surrounding territory approaches the higher voltage 
distribution with a consequent increase in distribution economy 
and improvement in voltage regulation. Other advantages of 
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this practise are that “‘all of the eggs are not in one basket” and 
the short-cireuit currents on the distribution circuits are con- 
siderably reduced. This reduction in short-circuit currents has 
numerous advantages, such as the reduction in duty on oil 
circuit breakers and other substation equipment as well as the 
duty of the primary cutouts located on the distribution feeders. 

G. I. Wright: While there has been a very rapid develop- 
ment in the automatic substation field, the methods of overload 
and short-circuit protection and arrangement of switching 
apparatus are far from standardized and substations made up 
of two 2000-kw. 1500-volt conversion sets, as described by 
Mr. Butcher, are about the largest so far and these are still under 
construction. When it is realized that a large suburban 1500- 
volt electrification will necessitate substations of 10,000 or 12,000 
kw., which means either four, five, or six units, depending upon 
the size used, it is doubtful if full automatic operation is ad- 
visable. Partial automatic operation for such stations, such as 
the use of automatic feeder reclosing equipments, and push 
button control of starting the machines, is thought to be very 
advantageous. 

The systems of supervisory control, which have recently 
been developed, give an excellent means of controlling circuit 
breakers at switching and tie stations from a remote point and 
thus isolate the affected portions of the distribution system in 
ease of trouble. 

The author, in general, states that with 60-cycle supply for 
1500-volt service, the motor-generator is superior to the con- 
verter in reliability, maintenance cost, and the amount of in- 
stalled capacity necessary to carry short time overloads. Where 
the machines are protected against injurious flashovers by 
modern high-speed circuit breaker, it is not thought that the 
maintenance of a two-unit synchronous converter should be any 
greater than that of a three-unit motor-generator set. There is 
considerable difference in opinion as to the amount of installed 
capacity necessary for a given load in this class of service. The 
author states that where the capacity of the substation is 
determined by the short-time or commutating capacity of the 
machines, it is necessary to install 50 per cent more converter 
capacity than if motor generators were used. The substations 
which fall in this classification are those in the outlying sections 
of a suburban system where the maximum loads are those caused 
by simultaneously starting of long trains during the rush-hour 
periods, and which do not occur more than a very few times each 
day. Due to the infrequency of these loads, the ability of the 
stations to shift overloads to adjoining stations and the fact 
that it is considered desirable to install a complete spare unit 
in each station, which could be operated for these short periods 
if necessary, it is not thought essential to install appreci- 
ably more capacity if converters rather than motor-genera- 
tors are used. 


Even if the maintenance of the converters is decreased by not 
loading them up to their rated capacity, the investments in extra 
capacity to reduce this maintenance would be out of all pro- 
portion to the savings which could be expeeted. This can be 
appreciated when it is realized that one 2000-kw. unit installed 
complete represents an investment of possibly $80,000. 


In regard to the relative efficiency of conversion of the two 
types of apparatus, all-day efficiencies were carefully calculated 
for a large suburban steam-railroad electrification, using 2000- 
kw. 1500-volt conversion sets, and a difference of 334 per cent 
in efficiency was found in favor of the synchronous converter. 


A. M. Garrett: Mr. Butcher’s paper deals principally with 
future installations, because the first installation of such capacity 
in this country is yet on paper. In comparing the efficiencies 
of the converter and the motor generator, I agree with Mr. 
Wright in his deductions that there is a pronounced difference 
in the amount of efficiency when the study is made in economies 
in regard to 24-hour load. It is gratifying to the operating 
companies whenever a railway company decides to make its 
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traction system 1500 volts direct-current as this is in line with 
the operating company’s policy of one frequency in generation. 
It will give greater flexibility to the operating company and there- 
fore better service to the customer. 

The paper shows the manufacturers are apparently alive to the 
design and the problems that will come up with the 1500-volt 
direct-current service. They are designing machines of a size 
that will apply to steam-road electrification where the substations 
will have capacities of 8000, 12,000, possibly 16,000 kw. They 
are not only providing machines to take care of the higher current 
and voltage, but they are providing the necessary application for 
automatic operation. 

In the ease of automatic operation with either a converter or 
motor generator, the necessary protection should be taken to 
prevent certain lockout features from coming into action with 
every abnormal condition. A flashover on a commutator by no 
means indicates the unit is disabled or even requires inspection, 
and precautions should be taken to prevent, under such cir- 
cumstances, the withdrawal of the machine from service until 
inspected. 

A. C. Grayson: The Public Service Electric Company of 
New Jersey has recently placed in operation three noiseproof 
automatic substations, which are known as the Miller Street, 
Norfolk Street and Race Street Substations. The Miller and 
Norfolk Street Substations are located in Newark, N. J., within 
a mile radius of the center of the city, and the Race Street Sub- 
station is located in Bloomfield, N. J., about 4 miles from 
Newark. : 

The Miller Street Substation is probably one of the largest 
combined.commercial and railway automatic substations in the 
country.- The present capacity consists of two 18,200-volt 
supply feeders, one bank of three 1000-ky-a. one-phase. trans- 
formers: one bank of three 2000 kv-a. one-phase transformers, 
two 1500-kw., 600-volt d-c. synchronous motor-generator sets, 
and three 4150-volt, three-phase feeders. The ultimate capacity 
will consist of five 13,200-volt feeders, two banks of transformers 
having a capacity of 10,000 kvy-a. each, two- 1500-kw. motor- 
generator sets and twelve 4150-volt, three-phase feeders. The 
entire equipment is fully automatic with the exception of the 
13200-volt supply feeders, which are manually controlled and 
equipped with reverse-power relay protection. 

The transformer banks have automatic control so arranged 
that they are connected or disconnected from the bus depending 
upon the amount of load earried. In addition to this they are 
equipped with the usual protective features such as overload, 
differential and temperature relays. 


The commercial 4150-volt, three-phase feeders are automatic 
d-c. controlled, with three reclosures‘on overload before lock-out. 


Hither of the two motor-generator séts (depending upon which 
one is leading), starts up automatically on low voltage and the 
second machine cuts in when the load exceeds the capacity of the 
first. Shut-down is of course accomplished in the inverse order. 
Starting voltage is supplied from 30 per cent starting taps on the 
power transformers, thus eliminating the use of starting com- 
pensators. 

A double railway bus is provided, one operating at 550 and 
the other at 600 volts, direct-current. By means of double-throw 
switches the railway feeders may be connected to either of the two 
buses. Usually the local heavy feeders operate at 550 volts and 
the long feeders at 600 volts. The two buses are connected by a 
bus tie breaker whichis closed when only one machine is in opera- 
tion, the bus voltage being 550 volts. When the first machine is 
overloaded the second machine cuts in at 550 volts; the bus tie 
breaker then opens and the second machine builds up its voltage 
to 600. Each railway feeder is protected by a high-speed eir- 
cuit breaker which cuts in a load indicating resistance when the 
breaker opens on short circuit. There is a spare equipment 
connected to a transfer bus so that it can replace any equipment 
taken out of service for inspection or repairs. 
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The substation building is 60 ft. x 100 ft. x 30 ft. high of 
two story construction. It is divided into four separate rooms 
for the high-tension equipment, transformers, commercial equip- 
ment and motor generators. 

On account of the location and the noisy operation of motor- 
generator sets, sound-proof construction was used throughout with 
special sound-proofing in the motor-generator room. 

Forced ventilation is supplied to the motor generator by means 
of two 20,000 cu. ft. per min. blowers, one for each unit. Air 
is taken at the top of the rear of the building, and is drawn 
through a series of baffles to the blowers in the basement which 
discharge the air to the pits under each machine. Each blower 
is started and stopped automatically with its machine. After 
the air leaves the machines it escapes through another series of 
baffles to the outside. The baffles are so arranged as to give 
alternate contraction and expansion of the air without causing 
an appreciable drop in static pressure. 

The walls and ceiling of the motor-generator room are covered 
with a one-half inch thickness of flaxilinum with a one inch air 
space between the flaxilinum and the brick wall. The flaxilinum 
is then covered with plaster to give a finished appearance. Asa 
precaution against transmission of vibrations, the motor- 
generator foundations are completely isolated from the building. 
The foundation block is cast separately and rests on what is 
known as “anti-vibro” block. The vertical spaces between the 
foundation and the floor are filled with a plastic compound. 
There is only one door leading from the motor-generator room to 
the outside and this is a double refrigerator type. 

With both machines running the noise cannot be detected when 
standing on the outside of the building, and for all practicable 
purposes it is a 100 per cent noise-proof installation. 

No sound-proofing is used in the other rooms of the substation 
except that which is afforded by the solid brick walls. 

The substation has been operating automatically about four 
months and has proved very satisfactory. 

The Norfolk St. substation is of the same design as Miller 
St. except that the present installed capacity consists of two 
13200-volt feeder equipments, three 2000-kv-a. transformers, 
two 4150-volt three-phase feeders and one 1500-kw. synchronous 
motor-generator set. On account of its location, the architec- 
ture is not quite as elaborate as Miller Street but the same 
methods of sound-proofing were used. This substation has been 
operating satisfactorily for about three months. 

The Race Street Substation is a single unit, automatic railway 
substation with one 100-kw. rotary converter. The building is 
of sound-proof construction with solid brick walls, but no sound- 
proofing is used on the inside of the walls. This precaution was 
not thought necessary because of its location, and the fact that 
the converter is less noisy than a motor generator. 

No forced ventilation is used, the converter drawing the air 
from the outside of the building and discharging it through the 
roof. 

This substation has also been in satisfactory operation for 
about three months. 


The Public Service Electric Company have now in the process 
of design or construction, fourteen new automatic substations. 
These are divided into three classes: (1) Commercial (4150 
Volt, a-c.); (2) Railway; (8) Combined commercial and railway. 


In addition to these, a number of the older substations are 
being changed over from 2400 volts, two-phase, to 4150 volts, 
three-phase and the new three-phase feeders will be made auto- 
matic reclosing even though an operator is required for the 
remaining apparatus in the substation. It is thought that the 
satisfactory operation resulting from automatie reclosing 
feeders justifies the slight increase in expense as compared to the 
manually operated. . 


A study is now being made on the use of supervisory control 


and it is very probable that it will be adopted for these sub- 
stations in the near future. 
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H. T. Porter: An important advantage of automatic opera- 
tion of hydroelectric plants is the increased amount of kilowatt 
hours obtainable as compared with manually operated plants. 
The average operator knows little and cares less about efficient 
utilization of water and in the latter type of station he is to a 
large extent in control of the manner in which water is used. In 
the automatic type proper consideration by the engineers of the 
best way to operate the plant first determines the type of control 
to be adopted and secondly the method of operation. Many 
variable factors are eliminated from operation and the plant may 
be so designed as to shut down under unfavorable conditions and 
await more favorable conditions of load, or water, provided of 
course, that some storage, or pondage, is available and the 
station is tied into a fairly large system. This point is brought 
out because it has proved an important factor in several recent 
cases in the decision to install automatic equipment. 

Mr. Wensley’s paper clearly explains the methods of operation, 
but does not state how the turbine gates are held closed. In 
practically all types of automatic control the governor is pro- 
vided with a solenoid-operated oil-cylinder brake which holds 
the turbine gates closed when the unit is not in operation. 
Further, along the line of governor, a good practise is to provide 
for starting the oil-pressure pump when oil pressure is admitted 
to governor. Coincident with these occurrences the brake on 
the turbine-gate shaft is released and the turbine swing gates 
partially open allowing the unit to come up to synchronizing 
speed and under governor control. Proper design of the turbine 
gates prevents their swinging fully open, except under governor 
control and upon a heavy demand for load, since they are gener- 
ally designed to balance at from 14 to 34 of full open position. 
This prevents the unit from ever obtaining full runaway speed, 
and also precludes possibility of the gates slamming shut or 
opening violently. The gates can, of course, be designed to 
balance at any predetermined opening. 

The motor-driven governor flyball has thoroughly demon- 
strated its superiority over the mechanically belt-driven element. 
Its use eliminates belts, pulleys, belt tighteners and attendance, 
and replaces a heretofore source of weakness, especially in the 
automatic plant. 

Where automatic stations are a part of, and subordinate to, a 
comparatively large system and main stations, their generator 
flywheel effect may be considerably reduced. In other words, 
if the system is previously provided with sufficient inertia to 
hold the system frequeney to satisfactory limits the automatic 
plant need as a minimum require only enough inertia to allow 
of synchronizing and placing the unit on the line. As a rule, 


however, the generator flywheel effect should be such as to give 


W?X R.P.M2R. 


a constant of at least 2,500,000 in the formula C BHP 


In instances where a plant is required to do considerable regu- 
lating, this value should be in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 
and in the ease of a plant designed to take care of regulation of 
the major part of a system this value may be as high as 10,000,000. 

Engineers usually specify W R? as computed from the formula 


810,000 x h.p. X T 


ots (Rk PM)? Xd 


Where h. p. is load applied, 7’ is 


time of governor action, and d is percentage of speed rise. As a 
matter of convenience full-load conditions are generally as- 
sumed. This application should always be made with a view 
towards what will occur when load changes smaller than % 
load oceur, since full and very large load changes are infrequent 
and of little consequence. Under approximately open-water 
conditions the governor should ordinarily be set to operate the 
gates through their full stroke in not less than 114 seconds and 
through a stroke corresponding to about '/1 load change in 34 
to 1 second. Very large units require longer time of governor 
action to avoid racking the operating mechanism. For practi- 
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cal purposes proportional load changes may be assumed to re- 
quire a directly proportional time of governor action. Further, 
a !/,-load change should not cause a speed variation of more 
than 21% per cent from normal and a good value is 114 per cent. 
This may be applied to the above formula to determine proper 
W R*. This load change is commercial and the engineer must 
use his judgment and knowledge of the system to determine 
permissible speed or frequency variation. Also it should be 
kept in mind that the above formula is for a water-rheostat load 
and does not take into account the effect of the rest of the elec- 
trical system in steadying the frequency. If closed conduits 
supply water to the unit, the governor time element must be such 
as to limit pressure variations to-safe values and the W R? must 
beinereased. Pressure variations in themselves affect regulation 
approximately in direct proportion to the 3/2 power of the 
momentary increase or decrease in effective head. Regulation 
is dependent to a large extent upon local conditions and it is 
almost impossible to set forth any definite methods for deter- 
mination of W R? required which will be applicable to all cases. 

Automatically oil-operated brakes in the speaker’s opinion 
should not usually be required. They introduce an extra item 
of control with attendant complications and cost. Oil is usually 
taken from the governor system for their operation and the 
piping is liable to develop leaks. When the turbine gates are 
closed conditions can be made and should be such that the unit 
will stop. Hand-operated mechanical brakes should be pro- 
vided to stop the wheel if the gates should get clogged and to 
hold the unit when under inspection, ete. When the turbine- 
gate mechanism becomes so worn that the wheel continues to 
rotate, adjustments or repairs as found necessary should be made. 


The lubrication of turbine bearings is more or less difficult 
because water under pressure containing foreign matter is always 
introduced and it is a question of lubricating each bearing indi- 
vidually. The grease cup is practically a thing of the past, since 
it is hard to put grease under sufficient pressure, to lubricate 
properly some bearings without having grease squeeze out 
through the threads. Pressure fittings of various types such as 
the ‘“‘alemite’’ have been used with good success. The grease 
compressor may be of the portable type for small plants or the 
stationary type for large plants with a flexible hose connection. 
This lubrication need only be periodie and can be taken care of 
by the visiting attendant. If the grease compressor is portable 
it should have sufficient capacity to grease all of the turbine 
bearings with one filling. The main turbine bearing is always 
of the water-lubricating lignum-vitae type, or oil-lubricated bab- 
bitted type. The latter is gaining some favor for large vertical 
units. Its principal disadvantages are inaccessibility on vertical 
units and possibility of mixture of water and oil. A motor-driven 
oil pump and auxiliary belt-driven oil pump should be supplied 
so that one pump will always be available. Thermostat pro- 
tection is usually provided for this type. With the lignum-vitae 
type an electrical alarm attachment should be provided to indi- 
cate failure of lubricating water supply to bearing. Water- 
supply piping should be suitably lagged to prevent danger of 
water freezing in winter in an unheated automatic plant. 

There are some plants being installed from which governor has 
been omitted and a mechanical hand and electrically operated 
control supplied. The only reason is to effect a saving in first 
cost, and this saving is small if properly designed equipment is 
supplied. Usually a governor is justified since it allows greater 
flexibility of operation and makes the unit more independent of 
the rest of the system in case of trouble. 

F.R. George: Mr. Wensley issued somewhat of a challenge to 
the operating man. The operating man in California deals with 
the steam plant as a standby, and, therefore, his hydro becomes 
the base load of his system and requires more attention than the 
steam plants. However, the efficiencies in the steam plant, as 
Mr. Wensley stated, are more carefully looked after. The hydro 
plants are not looked after in the same manner, I think perhaps 
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because of a lack of satisfactory unit of efficiency comparable to 
so many kilowatts per barrel of oil. 

We have a great deal of difficulty in keeping ahead of the de- 
mand, and, therefore, when it comes to a question of going to our 
boards of directors and asking them for appropriations to put in 
an automatic plant or to revamp an old plant to automatic 
eperation, the first question asked us is: “About how many 
kilowatts shall we get out of the plant? Naturally the automatie 
plant lends itself only (I say so advisedly) to small capacities. 
When we have our plans all worked up and find that itis practical 
and perfectly possible to convert an old plant and we reach the 
point where we are asked the amount of kilowatt hours we are 
going to get from that plant, and it is a comparably insignificant 
amount, the Board of Directors say: ‘‘No, we must devote our 
time and money at present to the development “of new power in 
order to keep abreast of the demand”’ and, therefore, the installa- 
tion of the automatic control device is again delayed or 
postponed. 

The California situation at the present time lends itself very 
well to the thought and to the entertainment of the application of 
automatic devices. We are now facing one of the driest seasons 
in our history, meaning that our operating costs are going to be 
quite excessive due to the necessity for reversing our operation 
and placing dependence upon our steam generating equipment 
to offset the shortage in the hydro-power plants due to the 
drought, and therefore any economies which we could effect in 
the operation of our hydro plants would help in a measure to 
offset the unusual high operating costs which will maintain due to 
the drought. 

E. E. Woodward: There seems to be a great deal of misunder- 
standing in regard to the synehronous-motor governor drive. 
Our company was probably the pioneer in using it to any extent, 
and we have been using it for about three years, and we have no 
complaints so far. 

While called a synchronous-motor drive, the motor is not 
synchronous at all but is squirrel-cage induction three-or two- 
phasemotor. This motor will start at 25 per cent of full voltage, 
and while it is not synehronous at this voltage it is very nearly 
so at 50 per cent voltage, and at full voltage the lag isso small that 
it cannot easily be detected. 

Mr. Porter brought out the matter of brakes being needed to 
hold the gates closed on an automatic plant. That was one of 
the first things we discovered, and we have a very simple brake on 
the governor which is operated by oil pressure. It is really 
operated by a spring. We have an automatic throttle valve 
which is closed so as to keep the pressure in the tank during 
the period of rest. By thismeans we are able to hold the pressure 
for two or three weeks, if necessary, and have enough to start 
with. When the oil pressure is shut off from the governor, the 
spring sets the brake and the gates are locked closed. As soon 
as the oil pressure is thrown into the governor, the brake is 
released. 

In the matter of generator brakes, we don’t undertake to say 
whether they should be used or not, but if they are andif they use 
oil from the governor, we want that oil pressure to be shut off 
after the wheel is stopped, otherwise we might lose much oil 
through the brake cylinders and leakage elsewhere. We are now 
developing a brake valve that will apply the brakes and release 
them after an interval of five, ten or fifteen minutes, as may be 
desired. 

L. F. Harza: I am not fully in accord with Mr. Wensley’s 
belief that automatic operation will result in dividing up an 
available head into several smaller heads for reduction in flowage 
damages and saving in the cost of dams. The saving in cost of 
dams is doubtful when we consider the resulting multiplication 
of cofferdams, control gates and machinery. The storage ob- 
tained usually justifies the higherdam. Likewise the higher dam 
is not crippled in time of flood while the several substitute low 
head projects might cease entirely to operate under flood condi- 
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tions. However, this is a question which can be settled only 
for each individual river. 

It is our belief that many of the features developed for the 
automatic plant can well be applied to a manual station of any 
size, regardless of how well its size may justify the expense of 
operators. We are all familiar with mistakes made by operators 
in emergencies. Cool headed action by a human operator can be 
least expected when most needed. Protective relays may at 
times fail to function but should be more reliable under emergen- 
cies than human operators. 

We are also of the opinion that self synchronizing either by 
damper windings or synchronous motors and mechanical dif- 
ferential will ultimately replace manual synchronizing even in 
manual stations. It would eliminate the human element in one 
more operation where a mistake might be disastrous. All the 
operator would then need to do would be to close a master switch 
which would start the cycle of operation necessary to put a unit 
into service. 

We have developed several automatic stations, equipped with 
hand brakes only. I regret to advise that the units do not all 
stop rotating when tripped out of service, even though the heads 
are low, in two cases as low as 8.5 ft. No harm has resulted as 
yet from failure to stop but the slow speed of rotation suggests 
the danger of failure of the oil film and injury to the bearing. 
Moreover, if tripped out by the bearing thermostats failure, to 
stop rotating would defeat the purpose of these thermostats. 
I shall be inclined for future installations to favor automatic 
brakes. Automatic brakes can be operated from the governor 
tank by air as well if not better than by oil as far as interfering 
with the normal functions of the governor is concerned. Con- 
nection to the governor tank should be closed automatically as 
soon as the unit stops, to prevent continued loss of air or oil. 
Most units when once stopped will not start again after releasing 
the brakes. 

I am not convinced that engineers usually waste money on 
flywheel effect. Where an installation is a small part of the 
generating capacity of a system operating in parallel with a 
system of steam turbo-generators, a small flywheel effect can be 
used and the mistake of over-weight of rotor may at times be 
made. More often however, the case is that the manufacturer 
has a standard line of patterns which he tries to adapt to vertical 
or horizontal machines, water wheel or engine-driven by the least 
possible adjustments. The manufacturer should have a vertical 
line of machines developed for water-wheel service. 

The writer is convinced by experience with the development of 
several automatic stations that they have a great future. Auto- 
matic means are now available for meeting almost any operating 
condition or emergency with a degree of success and reliability, 
dependent chiefly upon the relays. Different manufacturers, to 
avoid patent infringement, accomplish the same purpose with 
relays often operating upon widely different principles and some- 
times with widely different degrees of success. It behooves the 
purchaser to examine carefully into the relays offered with any 
installation, as to the extent of their previous application and 
success. 


F. C. Hanker: There are one or two points I would like to 
bring out in connection with the automatic generator station. 
Mr. Harza has mentioned the effect of the method of starting on the 
system operation. If you take the small, low-speed machines, 
the current they will draw when thrown on the line at full voltage 
will not exceed three times the rating of the unit. But when you 
consider the larger, high-speed machines, that current becomes 
more of a factor in the system operation and must be recognized 
in the method of operation or the method of control that is 
selected. 


The experience in manual operation with the starting of large 
synchronous condensers shows conclusively that those machines 
can be started on a system of comparatively small size without 
disturbance by using proper precautions in the starting. But 
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when you come to a high-speed large-capacity unit relative to 
the size of the system, then it is necessary to take the starting 
current into account. That is one place where the automatic 
synchronizer is quite important. 

Another phase of the problem involves manually operated 
stations. In the Northwest, and I presume in other systems, 
there has been trouble experienced following an interruption to 
service in getting the stations back on the line and restoring 
service in a minimum of time. In some eases recent failures 
have shown that the time to restore units to service is about 
fifteen minutes. A good deal of that time is spent by the 
operators in getting the various water wheels and hydraulic 
elements stabilized, so that if they had automatic synchronizers, 
those automatic synchronizers could be applied to the main units 
and the operators could devote their entire time to the opera- 
tion of the hydraulic parts, governors and water wheels, and get 
those stabilized. 

The automatic control equipment of itself has been well 
developed in the synchronous-converter, motor-generator and 
the synchronous-generator application. No equipment is 
perfect, but the experience we have had makes us very hopeful 
that this equipment can be developed to a point where its 
efficiency and reliability will more than equal the hand-operated 
station. 
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S. E. Bettes (by letter): Where automatic substations are 
located in building basements a special ventilation system is 
required to insure an adequate supply of clean air to keep the 
operating temperature below the danger point. This system 
must adopt itself to all the requirements of the automatic station 
operation and as in the ease of the station itself change its own 
operation to suit the conditions existing. 

The following outline of operation is used in our automatic 
rotary-converter substations and is proving very satisfactory. 
The accompanying sketch shows the ventilation schematically. 

All air entering the station is drawn through the sidewalk 
grating and through the dampers C. After passing through 
the dry-type air filters which remove the dirt, the clean air goes 
through the transformer and high-tension switch room into the 
rotary-converter room. Self-closing fire doors are provided in 
this wall to prevent fire from passing from one room to the other. 

The fans in the rear of the station draw the hot air out of the 
station and force it up the duct to the discharge which is above 
the roof of the building. There are two fans, each capable of 
supplying sufficient air to cool the station. 


The automatic features provided are: 


The fans are automatically started when the rotary is put on 
the line unless the temperature is lower than 70 deg. Fahr. When 
the air coming from the rotary is warmer than 70 deg. the 
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thermostat 7 e closes the automatic starter and the fan starts. 
If the air passing the thermostat T ais above 85 deg. fahr., 
all the air goes up the duct to the exhaust. If the air is just 
less than 85 deg. fahr., the dampers at A and C start to 
close and the damper B starts to open. This allows part of 
the air to return to the intake end of the station and tempers the 
cold air coming in. A further reduction in temperature of the 
air passing thermostat 7a causes A and C to close entirely 
and all the air goes back through the station. 

To provide a source of heat when no machines are operating, 
steam radiators are placed so as to warm parts likely to be 
damaged by cold. The thermostat 7 s turns on the steam if the 
temperature goes below 60 deg. fahr. 

The failure of the damper control will cause the A and C 
damper to open and the B damper to close so that the ma- 
chines will get the maximum amount of cooling air. 

Any draft action caused by warm air up the exhaust duct after 
the machines are shut down will remove warm air from the 
station until the temperature reaches 85 deg. when the thermo- 
stats will close C and A and prevent further cooling. This 
is important during the winter months. 

Rain coming through the sidewalk grating cannot enter the 
station and is disposed of through the drains. 


H. Bany: In answer to Mr. Millan’s question regarding 
whether the generator is disconnected from the d-c. bus upon 
reverse power, nothing further occurs than the three operations 
mentioned under operating features on the fifth page of the 
paper. The d-e. line breakers do not open and the set merely 
runs idle from the d-e. end. If any other operations do occur, 
they must be caused by some other abnormal condition, such as, 
a-c. undervoltage or a-c. power failure. 

It does not seem that there is any sacrifice being made by 
having the motor field excited directly from the generator as 
Mr. Millan questions, instead of from the exciter. Since normal 
excitation on the motor gives about 0.8 leading power factor at 
full load, if the load and excitation are both reduced proportion- 
ally, the motor will not pull out of step at the lower d-c. bus 
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voltages. If the a-c. voltage should be low so that the motor 
does pull out of step, the time delay of 40 seconds mentioned in 
the first paragraph of the second column, page 765, will shut 
down the set and a restart will not be allowed until the a-c. line 
voltage is again 80 per cent of normal or above. 

C. A. Butcher: With reference to remarks by Messrs. 
Wright and Garrett, concerning comparative efficiencies of 
converters and motor-generators, the difference in all-day 
efficiency is less in favor of converters, if it is established that 
smaller motor generators may be used to supply the peak loads 
incident to infrequently scheduled heavy trains; or in other 
words, if the substation capacity is based on commutating ca- 
pacity, rather than the continuous rating of the machines. Mr. 
Wright states that this may apply to the outlying substations; 
however, it would seem that during periods of light traffic, such 
as is the case during the off-peak load, the same applies to all 
stations. 

The largest 1500-volt automatic railway substation soon to be 
placed in operation has a total capacity of 8000 kw., made up of 
four 2000-kw. converter sets. 

R. J. Wensley: It is my feeling that the purpose of this 
paper has been accomplished. It was intentionally written in 
such a manner as to bring out in discussion some of the disputed 
points in the operation of Automatic Hydroelectric Generating 
Equipments. The discussions by Mr. R. H. Earle and Mr. 
H. T. Porter are both distinct contributions to the general 
subject. The discussion of the desirable amount of flywheel 
effect as given by Mr. Porter is of especial value. 


C. W. Place: I wish to point out that the method of opera- 
tion as outlined by the previous speaker, is not the one that 
will most nearly meet conditions in the middle western territory. 
The most economical operation will be that of using the steam 
plants as base-load plants and the hydroelectric stations for 
carrying peaks. The introduction of more and more inter- 
connection of systems and the building of base-load steam 
plants, makes this use of hydroelectric stations particularly 
valuable. 


Selective Circuits and Static Interference 
BY JOHN R..CARSON 
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Review of the Subject.—The present paper has its inception 
in the need of a correct understanding of the behavior of selective 
circuits when subjected to irregular and random inteference, and of 
devising a practically useful figure of merit for comparing circuits 
designed to reduce the effects of this type of interference. The 
problem is essentially a statistical one and the results must be ex- 
pressed in terms of mean values. The mathematical theory is devel- 
oped from the idea of the spectrum of the interference and the re- 
sponse of the selective circuit is expressed in terms of the mean square 
current and mean power absorbed. The application of the formulas 
deduced to the case of static interference is discussed and it is shown 
that deductions of practical value are possible in spite of meager 
information regarding the precise nature and origin of static inter- 
ference. 

The outstanding deductions of practical value may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Even with absolutely ideal selective circuits, an irreducible 
minimum of interference will be absorbed, and this minimum in- 
creases linearly with the frequency range necessary for signaling. 


I 


HE selective circuit is an extremely important 

element of every radio receiving set, and on its 

efficient design and operation depends the eco- 
nomical use of the available frequency range. The 
theory and design of selective circuits, particularly 
of their most conspicuous and important type, the elec- 
tric wave filter, have been highly developed, and it is 
now possible to communicate simultaneously without 
undue interference on neighboring channels with a 
quite small frequency separation. On the other hand 
too much has been expected of the selective circuit in 
the way of eliminating types of interference which 
inherently do not admit of elimination by any form 
of selective circuit. I refer to the large amount of 
inventive thought devoted to devising ingenious and 
complicated circuit arrangements designed to eliminate 
static interference. Work on this problem has been for 
the most part futile, on account of the lack of a clear 
analysis of the problem and a failure to perceive 
inherent limitations on its solutions by means of 
selective circuits. 

The object of this paper is twofold: (1) To develop 
the mathematical theory of the behavior of selective 
circuits when subjected to random, irregular disturb- 
ances, hereinafter defined and designated as random 
interference. This will include a formula which is 
proposed as a measure of the figure of merit of selective 
circuits with respect to random interference. (2) On the 
basis of the theory to examine the problem of static 
interference with particular reference to the question of 
its elimination by means of selective circuits. The 
mathematical theory shows, as might be expected, that 
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2. The wave-filter, when properly designed, approximates 
quite closely to the ideal selective circuit, and little, if any, improve- 
ment over its present form may be expected as regards static inter- 
ference. 

3. As regards static or random interference, it is quite useless 
to employ extremely high selectivity. The gain, as compared with 
circuits of only moderate selectivity, is very small, and is inevitably 
accompanied by disadvantages such as sluggishness of response with 
consequent slowing down of the possible speed of signaling. 

4. A formula is developed, which, together with relatively simple 
experimental data, provides for the accurate determination of the 
spectrum of static interference. 

5. An application of the theory and formulas of the paper to 
representative circuit arrangements and schemes designed to reduce 
static interference, shows that they are incapable of reducing, in 
any substantial degree, the mean interference, as compared with what 
can be done with simple filters and tuned circuits. The underlying 


reason lies in the nature of the interference itself. 
Met at ee: 


the complete solution of this problem requires experi- 
mental data regarding the frequency distribution of 
static interference which is now lacking. On the 
other hand, it throws a great deal of light on the whole 
problem and supplies a formula which furnishes the 
theoretical basis for an actual determination of the 
spectrum of static. Furthermore, on the basis of a 
certain mild and physically reasonable assumption, it 
makes possible general deductions of practical value 
which are certainly qualitatively correct and are 
believed to involve no quantitatively serious error. 
These conclusions, it may be stated, are in general 
agreement with the large, though unsystematized, 
body of information regarding the behavior of selective 
circuits to static interference, and with the meager 
data available regarding the wave form of elementary 
static disturbances. 

The outstanding conclusions of practical value of the 
present study may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Even with absolutely ideal selective circuits, an 
irreducible minimum of interference will be absorbed, 
and this minimum increases linearly with the frequency 
range necessary for signaling. 

(2) The wave-filter, when properly designed, ap- 
proximates quite closely to the ideal selective circuit, 
and little, if any, improvement over its present form 
may be expected as regards static interference. 

(3) As regards static or random interference, it is 
quite useless to employ extremely high selectivity. 
The gain, as compared with circuits of only moderate 
selectivity, is very small, and is inevitably accompanied 
by disadvantages such as sluggishness of response with 
consequent slowing down of the possible speed of 


- signaling. 


(4) By aid of a simple, easily computed formula, it 
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should be possible to determine experimentally the 
frequency spectrum of static. 

(5) Formulas given below for comparing the relative 
efficiencies of selective circuits on the basis of signal-to- 
interference energy ratio are believed to have consider- 
able practical value in estimating the relative utility 
of selective circuits as regards static interference. 


II 


Discrimination between signal and interference by 
means of selective circuits depends on taking advantage 
of differences in their wave forms, and hence on dif- 
ferences in their frequency spectra. It is, therefore, the 
function of the selective circuit to respond effectively 
to the range of frequencies essential to the signal 
while discriminating against all other frequencies. 

Interference in radio and wire communication may 
be broadly classified as systematic and random, although 
no absolutely hard and fast distinctions are possible. 
Systematic interference includes those disturbances 
which are predominantly steady-state or those whose 
energy is almost all contained in a relatively narrow 
band of the frequency range. For example, inter- 
ference from individual radio-telephone and slow-speed 
radio telegraph stations is to be classified as systematic. 
Random interference, which is discussed in detail later, 
may be provisionally defined as the aggregate of a large 
number of elementary disturbances which originate in 
a large number of unrelated sources, vary in an ir- 
regular, arbitrary manner, and are characterized sta- 
tistically by no sharply predominate frequency. An 
intermediate type of interference, which may be 
termed either quasi-systematic or quasi-random, depend- 
ing on the point of view, is the aggregate of a large 
number of individual disturbances, all of the same wave 
form, but having an irregular or random time 
distribution. 

In the present paper we shall be largely concerned 
with random interference, as defined above, because it 
is believed that it represents more or less closely the 
general character of static interference. This question 
may be left for the present, however, with the remark 
that the subsequent analysis shows that, as regards 
important practical applications and deductions, a 
knowledge of the exact nature and frequency distribu- 
tion of static interference is not necessaiy. 

Now when dealing with random disturbance, as 
defined above, no information whatsoever is furnished 
as regards instantaneous values. In its essence, 
therefore, the problem is a statistical one and the 
conclusions must be expressed in terms of mean values. 
In the present paper formulas will be derived for the 
mean energy and mean square current absorbed by 
selective circuits from random interference, and their 
applications to the static problem and the protection 
afforded by selective networks against static will be 
discussed. 

The analysis takes its start with certain general 
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formulas given by the writer in a recent paper', which 
may be stated as follows: 

Suppose that a selective network is subjected to 
an impressed force ¢ (t). We shall suppose that this 
force exists only in the time interval, or epoch, o < t 
< T, during which it is everywhere finite and has only 
a finite number of discontinuities and a finite number of 
maxima and minima. It is then representable by the 
Fourier Integral 


¢ i)" = I/m f | f(w) |. coslwt + 0(w)]dw (1) 
where : 


If(w) 2 = [fe cos wtd tp? 
0 


+1 fo @sin otde (2) 
0 


Now let this force ¢ (t) be applied to the network in the 
driving branch and let the resulting current in the recezv- 
ang branch be denoted by I (t). Let Z (7 w) denote the 
steady-state transfer impedance of the network at 
frequency w/2 7: that is the ratio of e. m. f. in driving 
branch to current in receiving branch. Further let 
z(t w) and cosa@(w) denote the corresponding im- 
pedance and power factor of the receiving branch. 
It may then be shown that 


(* ae) 4 la TOC Bay OLD 
if I (QP dt = inf ae 


and that the total energy W absorbed by the receiving 
branch is given by 


d w (3) 


re 7 |@@ w)|.cosa(w).dw (4) 


To apply the formulas given above to the problem 
of random interference, consider a time interval, or 
epoch, say from t = 0 to t = TJ, during which the 
network is subjected to a disturbance made up of a 
large number of unrelated elementary disturbances or 
forces, 1 (t), 62 (t) . . . bn (f). 

If we write 

$H=—dQdtoagt+...+¢r. 
then by (1), @ (¢) can be represented as 


® (t) = 1/m fF («)| -cos[wt + 0(w)|da 
0 


and 
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We now introduce the function R (w), which will be 
termed the energy spectrum of the random interference, 
and which is analytically defined by the equation 
R (w) = 1/T |F (@))? (5) 

1. Transient Oscillations in Electrie Wave Filters, Carson 
and Zobel, Bell System Technical Journal, July 1923. 


d w (3) 
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Dividing both sides of (3) and (4) by T we get 
R 
252 fifZe- eeint:) ie 


|Z (a wp 4 
P =r ffs eae IL lz @ w)|.cos a (w).d @ 


(7) 
IP, P and R (w) become independent of the T provided 
the epoch is made sufficiently great. [2 is the mean 
square current and P the mean power absorbed by the 
receiving branch from the random interference. 

In the applications of the foregoing formulas to the 
problem under discussion, the mean square current [? 
of the formula (6) will be taken as the relative measure 
of interference instead of the mean power P of formula 
(7). The reason for this is the superior simplicity, both 
as regards interpretation and computation, of formula 
(6). The adoption of J? as the criterion of interference 
may be justified as follows: 

(1) In a great many important cases, including in 
particular experimental arrangements for the measure- 
ment of the static energy spectrum, the receiving 
device is substantially a pure resistance. In such 
cases multiplication of J? by a constant gives the actual 
mean power P. 

(2) Itis often convenient and desirable in comparing 
selective networks to have a standard termination and 
receiving device. A three-element vacuum tube with 
a pure resistance output impedance suggests itself, 
and for this arrangement formulas (6) and (7) are equal 
within a constant. 


(8) Weare usually concerned with relative amounts 
of energy absorbed from static as compared with that 
absorbed from signal. Variation of the receiver im- 
pedance from a pure constant resistance would only in 
the extreme cases affect this ratio to any great extent. 
In other words, the ratio calculated from formula (6) 
would not differ greatly from the ratio calculated from 
(7). 

(4) While the interference actually apperceived 
either visually or by ear will certainly depend upon and 
increase with the energy absorbed from static, it is not 
at all certain that it increases linearly therewith. 
Consequently, it is believed that the additional refine- 
ment of formula (7) as compared with formula (6) is not 
justified by our present knowledge and that the repre- 
sentation of the receiving device as a pure constant 
resistance is sufficiently accurate for present purposes. 
It will be understood, however, that throughout the 
following argument and formulas, P of formula (7) 
may be substituted for J? of (6), when the additional 
refinement seems justified. The theory is in no sense 
limited to the idea of a pure constant resistance receiver, 
although the simplicity of the formulas and their ease 
of computation is considerably enhanced thereby. 

The problem of random interference, as formulated 


(6) 
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by equations (6) and (7) was briefly discussed by the 
writer in “Transient Oscillations in Electric Wave 
Filters’? and a number of general conclusions reached. 
That discussion will be briefly summarized, after 
which a more detailed analysis of the problem will be 
given. 

Referring to formula (6), since both numerator and 
denominator of the integrand are everywhere 2 0, it 
follows from the mean value theorem that a value w 
of w exists such that 


he eee 
s ip |Z ae 


The approximate location of w on the frequency scale 
is based on the following considerations: 

(a) In the case of efficient selective circuits designed 
to select a continuous finite range of frequencies in the 
interval w, Sw *£ ws, the important contributions 
to the integral (6) are confined to a finite continuous 
range of frequencies which includes, but is not greatly 
in excess of, the range which the circuit is designed to 
select. This fact is a consequence of the impedance 
characteristics of selective circuits, and the following 
properties of the spectrum R(w) of random inter- 
ference, which are discussed in detail subsequently. 

(b) FR (w) isa continuous finite function of w which 
converges to zero at infinity and is everywhere positive. 
It possesses no sharp maxima or minima, and its 
variation with respect to w, where it exists, is relatively 
slow. 

On the basis of these considerations it will be 
assumed that w lies within the band w, S w S w», and 
that without serious error it may be taken as the mid- 
frequency w,, of the band which may be defined either 
as (W: + @e)/2 or as / w; w; Consequently 


7 R Le) 
es eae: 


From (9) it follows that the mean square current [?, 
due to random interference, is made up of two factors: 
one R (w,,) which is proportional to the energy level 
of the interference spectrum at mid-frequency ,,/2 7: 
and, second, the integral 


(8) 


(9) 


6-1 | Gor Sas 
which is independent of the character and intensity of 
the interference. Thus 


I? = pR (wn) (11) 


Formula (11) is of considerable practical importance, 
because by its aid the spectral energy level R (w) can 
be determined, once J? is experimentally measured and 
the frequency characteristics of the receiving network 
specified or measured. It is approximate, as discussed 
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above, but can be made as accurate as desired by 
employing a sufficiently sharply selective network. 

The formula for the figure of merit of a selective 
circuit with respect to random interference is constructed 
as follows: 

Let the signaling energy be supposed to be spread 
continuously and uniformly over the frequency interval 
corresponding to w: Sw Sw. Then the mean 
square signal current is given by 


| a d 
SER 


|Z (t w)|? 
or, rather, on the basis of the same transmitted energy 
to 


jp = JG aaa ioe Shae, 12 
r(coy-Svedpple IfeGtaypous weal MP? 


The ratio of the mean square currents, due to signal 
and to interference, is 


2 
See - o/p (13) 
E? 
The first factor Rie depends only on the signal 


and interference energy levels, and does not involve 
the properties of the network. The second factor 
a/p depends only on the network and measures the 
efficiency with which it excludes energy outside the 
signaling range. It will, therefore, be termed the figure 
of merit of the selective circuit and denoted by S, thus 


ahi wp toad ef OM maeiele HER te 
Tis PaathonlGlakastle delsdee Wine ud Te, eee 


(14) 


Stated in words, the figure of merit of a selective 
circuit with respect to random interference is equal to the 
ratio of the mean square signal and interference currents 
in the receiver, divided by the corresponding ratio in an 
ideal band filter which transmits without loss all currents 
in a “unit”? band (w2— w, = 1) and absolutely extin- 
guishes currents outside this band. 


iit 


Before taking up practical applications of the fore- 
going formulas, further consideration will be given 
to the hypothesis, fundamental to the argument, that 
over the frequency range which includes the important 


rate , ( dw 
contributions to the integral J Zia? the spec- 


trum #(w) has negligible fluctuations so that the 
integral 
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may, without appreciable error, be replaced by 


TOON berate iZ Z OP 


where W,/2 7 is the ‘“mid-frequency”’ of the selective 
circuit. 


The original argument in support of this hypothesis 
was to the effect that, since the interference is made up 
of a large number of unrelated elementary disturbances 
distributed at random in time, any sharp maxima or 
minima in the spectrum of the individual disturbances 
would be smoothed out in the spectrum of the aggregate 
disturbance. This argument is still believed to be 
quite sound: the importance of the question, however, 
certainly calls for the more detailed analysis which 


follows: 
N 
> ¢ t= 4) 
1 


where tf, denotes the time of incidence of the r” dis- 
turbance @,(t). The elementary disturbances du, 
go: ...y are all perfectly arbitrary, so that ® (ft) 
as defined by (15) is the most general type of dis- 
turbance possible. The only assumption made as yet 
is that the instants of incidence ?t, . . . t, are distributed 
at random over the epoch o £¢ £7; an assumption 
which is clearly in accordance with the facts in the case 
of static interference. If we write 


Let & (t) = (15) 


CeO) = 1 On lt) COS cor a 
hs 


S;(w) = | (sn wtdt (16) 
J 


it follows from (2) and (15), after some easy rearrange- 
ments that 


IF (w)|? = S Sars t SEC! Coy Oleg) 


r=1 s=1 


+ S, (w) 8. ()] = >> C? (w) + 8? (@) (17) 


+ > Dd 00s & = 4) [C-(@) C.(w) +S, (w) 8, ()] 
128 


The first summation is simply ~ \f.(@)|?. The 


double summation involves the factor cos w (t, — t,). 
Now by virtue of the assumption of random time dis- 
tribution of the elementary disturbances, it follows that 
t,and t,, which are independent, may each lie anywhere 


in the epoch o St £ T with all values equally likely. 
The mean value of |F (w)|* is therefore gotten by 


ee 
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averaging’ with respect tot, and ¢, over all possible 
values, whence 


IF (wo)? = Sf (wl? + 2/7" 


1—coswT 
@? 


D> > (Gr () Cr (w) +S; (@) S, (w)] (18) 


lf (w)|? 
|Z (@ w)|? 


va ia jel Jk 
aed Sp arr ai, 


d 
+ S, (w) S, (w)] Zoe 
Now in the double summation if the epoch T is made 
(1 — cos w T) 
w? T 
everywhere except in the neighborhood of w =o. 
Sere ee the double summation can be written as 


sufficiently great, the factor vanishes 


2 ti le C, (0) C, (0) 
ah ap tet: Sor 
C, (0) C, (0) 

-= >> tect 


Finally, if we write N/T = n = average number of 
disturbances per unit time, and make use of formula 


(2), we get 
lf, (@) PP | 


# Surf |Z (a nag 
ge alga a ae his She. (i) dt. fF ontoae 


which can also be written as 


[? = rare 
+E 3 fie. fia 


when 7, = 7, (é) is the current due to the r” disturbance 


pr (t). 


Now the double summation vanishes when, due to 


(19) 


(20) 


3. The averaging process with respect to the parameters 
t, and t; employed above logically applies to the average result 
in a very large number of epochs during which the system 
is exposed to the same set of disturbances with different but 
random time distributions. Otherwise stated, the averaging 
process gives the mean value corresponding to all possible equally 
likely times of incidence of the elementary disturbances. The 
assumption is, therefore, that if the epoch is made sufficiently 
large, the actual effect of the unrelated elementary disturbances 
‘will in the long run be the same as the average effect of all possible 
and equally likely distributions of the elementary disturbances. 
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the presence of a condenser or transformer, the circuit 
does not transmit direct current to the receiving branch. 
Furthermore, if the disturbances are oscillatory or 
alternate in sign at random, it will be negligibly small 
compared with the single summation. Consequently, it 
is of negligible significance in the practical applications 
contemplated, and will, therefore, be omitted except in 
specialcases. Therefore,disregarding the double summa- 
tion, the foregoing analysismay besummarized as follows: 


Rw) = 5 >) lf (wl? = ner (ew) (21) 
J2 wl CL Flees 

I =H DUT Zear ?? (22) 

=H DJ dian feat (23) 


farNi TS ee (i Sale (2 w)| - cos aw (w) +d w (24) 


=F Dy = hw 


In these formulas » denotes the average number of 
elementary disturbances per unit time, w, the energy 
absorbed from the r” disturbance @, (¢), and P the mean 
power absorbed from the aggregate disturbance. 
r(q@) is defined by formula (20) and is the mean 
spectrum of the aggregate disturbance, thus 


r(w) =1/N >If. (w)?? = R (@)/N 


We are now in a position to discuss more precisely 
the approximations, fundamental to formulas (9)-(14), 


POR B) ;" dw 
J Giart® =o S Gear @ 


The approximation involved in this formula consists in 
identifying w,,/2m with the “‘mid-frequency”’ of the 
selective circuit, and is based on the hypothesis that 
over the range of frequencies, which includes the im- 
portant contribution to the integral (22), the fluctuation 
of R(w) may be ignored. 

Now it is evident from formulas (21)-(25) that the 
theoretically complete solution of the problem requires 
that R (w) be specified over the entire frequency range 
from w=o0 to w= o. Obviously, the required 
information cannot be deduced without making some 
additional hypothesis regarding the character of the 
interference or the mechanism in which it originates. 
On the other hand, the mere assumption that the 
individual elementary disturbances ¢,... o, differ 
among themselves substantially in wave form and 
duration, or that the maxima of the corresponding 
spectra |f,(w)| are distributed over a considerable 
frequency range, is sufficient to establish the conclusion 
that the individual fluctuations are smoothed out in the 
aggregate and that consequently r(w) and hence 


(25) 


(26) 
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R (w@) would have negligible fluctuations, or curvature 
with respect to w, over any limited range of frequencies 
comparable to a signaling range. 

It is admitted, of course, that the foregoing state- 
ments are purely qualitative, as they must be in the 
absence of any precise information regarding the wave 
forms of the elementary disturbances constituting 
random interference. On the other hand, the fact 
that static is encountered at all frequencies without 
any sharp changes in its intensity as the frequency is 
varied, and that the assumption of a systematic wave 
form for the elementary disturbances would be physi- 
cally unreasonable, constitute strong inferential support 
of the hypothesis underlying equation (27). Watt 
and Appleton (Proc. Roy. Soc. April 8, 1923) supply the 
only experimental data regarding the wave forms of the 
elementary disturbances which they found to be clas- 
sifiable under general types with rather widely variable 
amplitudes and durations. Rough calculations of 
r (w), based on their results, are in support of the hypo- 
thesis made in this paper, at least in the radio frequency 
range. In addition, the writer has made calculations 
based on a number of reasonable assumptions regarding 
variations of wave form among the individual dis- 
turbances, all of which resulted in a spectrum R (w) of 
negligible fluctuations over a frequency range necessary 
to justify equation (27) for efficient selective circuits. 
However, the problem is not theoretically solvable by 
pure mathematical analysis, so that the rigorous veri- 
fication of the theory of selectivity developed in this 
paper must be based on experimental evidence. On the 
other hand, it is submitted that the hypothesis intro- 
duced regarding static interference is not such as to 
vitiate the conclusions, qualitatively considered, or in 
general to introduce serious quantitative errors. Fur- 
thermore, even if it were admitted for the sake of 
argument that the figure of merit S was not an accurate 
measure of the ratio of mean square signal to inter- 
ference current, nevertheless, it is a true measure of 
the excellence of the circuit in excluding interference 
energy outside the necessary frequency range. 


IV 


The practical applications of the foregoing analysis 
depend upon the formulas 


+, R (@m) le d w 
p= SGGer = p-R (wm) (11) 
and 
1 wm ii rer 6d 
RAR IR J IZ (i w)|? =f IZ (¢ w)|? 
nie meet 
sll RLY Ck (14) 


which contain all the information which it is possible to 
deduce in the case of purely random interference. 
They are based on the principle that the effect of the 
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interference on the signaling system is measured by 
the mean square interference current in the receiving 
branch, and that the efficiency of the selective circuit 
is measured by the ratio of the mean square signal and 
interference currents. As stated above, in the case 
of random interference results must be expressed in 
terms of mean values, and it is clear that either the 
mean square current or the mean energy is a funda- 
mental and logical criterion. 

Referring to formula (11), the following important 
proposition is deducible. 

If the signaling system requires the transmissions 
of a band of frequencies corresponding to the interval 
Ws — Ww, and «f the selective circuit is efficiently designed 
to this end, then the mean square interference current is 


; it, Coomtrxton) 
proportional to the frequency band width aoe eee 


This follows from the fact that, in the case of effi- 
ciently designed band-filters, designed to select the fre- 


W2—- @ : 
quency range fees ee and exclude other frequencies, 


tuedmteeral ss a Bade 
e integral | —3—.~— is proportional to w2— 
J |Z (a w)|? 


to a high degree of approximation. 

The practical consequences of these propositions are 
important and immediate. It follows that as the 
signaling speed is increased, the amount of interference 
inevitably increases practically linearly and that this 
increase is inherent. Again, it shows the advantage 
of single vs. double side-band transmission in carrier 
telephony, as pointed out by the writer in a recent 
paper.‘ It should be noted that the increased inter- 
ference with increased signaling band width is not due 
to any failure of the selective circuit to exclude energy 
outside the signaling range, but to the inherent 
necessity of absorbing the interference energy lying 
inside this range. The only way in which the 
interference can be reduced; assuming an efficiently 
designed band-filter and a prescribed frequency range 


(we — 1) 
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the energy spectrum R (w) of the interference is low. 
Formula (11) provides the theoretical basis for an 
actual determination of the static spectrum. Measure- 
ment of J? over a sufficiently long interval, together 
with the measured or calculated data for evaluating the 


, is to select a carrier frequency, at which 


eee | 
integral { waaianie , determines R (wm) and this 


determination can be made as accurate as desired by 
employing a sufficiently sharply tuned circuit or a 
sufficiently narrow band filter. It is suggested that 


4. Signal-to-Static-Interference Ratio in Radio Telephony, 
Proc. I. R. E. E., June 1923. 
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the experimental data could be gotten without great 
difficulty, and that the resulting information regarding 
the statistical frequency distribution of static would be 
of large practical value. 

The selective figure of merit S as defined by (14) is 


made up of two factors, which is inversely 


1 

(@2— w1) 
proportional to the required signaling frequency range; 
and the ratio of the integrals a/p. This ratio is unity 
for an ideally designed selective circuit, and can actually 
be made to approximate closely to unity with correctly 
designed band-filters. Formula (14) is believed to have 
very considerable value in comparing various circuits 
designed to eliminate interference, and is easily com- 
puted graphically when the frequency characteristics 
of the selective circuit are specified. 

The general propositions deducible from it may be 
briefly listed and discussed as follows: 


We — 1) 


With a signaling frequency range ee speci- 


fied, the wpper limiting value of S with a theoretically 


ideal selective circuit is 


(eres ya? and the excellence of 


the actual circuit is measured by the closeness with which 
its figure of merit approaches this limiting value. 
Formula (14) for the figure of merit S has been 
applied to the study of the optimum design of selective 
circuits and to an analysis of a large number of arrange- 
ments designed to eliminate or reduce static interfer- 
ence. The outstanding conclusions from this study 
may be briefly reviewed and summarized as follows: 


The form of the integrals o and p, taking into account 
the signaling requirements, shows that the optimum 
selective circuit, as measured by S, is one which has a 
constant transfer impedance over the signaling fre- 


(We — 01) 
quency range ae 


, and attenuates as sharply as 
possible currents of all frequencies outside this range. 
Now this is precisely the ideal to which the band filter, 
when properly designed and terminated, closely ap- 
proximates, and leads to the inference that the wave 
filter is the best possible form of selective circuit, as regards 
random interference. Its superiority from the steady- 
state point of view has, of course, long been known. 

An investigation of the effect of securing extremely 
high selectivity by means of filters of a large number of 
sections was made, and led to the following conclusion: 

In the case of an efficiently designed band-filter, 
terminated in the proper resistance to substantially 
eliminate reflection losses, the figure of merit is given 
to a good approximation by the equation 


1 1 


Ae 141/167 


We— W1 
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the transmission band. It follows that the selective 
figure of merit increases inappreciably with an increase in 
the number of filter sections beyond 2, and that the band 
filter of a few sections can be designed to have a figure of 
merit closely approximating the ideal limiting value, 


where n is the number of filter sections and 


1 


(@.— @) * 


This proposition is merely a special case of the 
general principle that, as regards static interference, it 
is useless to employ extremely high selectivity. The 
gain obtainable, as compared with only a moderate 
amount of selectivity is slight and is inherently accom- 
panied by an increased sluggishness of the circuit. 
That is to say, as the selectivity is increased, the time 
required for the signals to build up is increased, with a 
reduction in quality and possible signaling speed. 

Another circuit of practical interest, which has been 
proposed as a solution of the “static” problem in radio- 
communication consists of a series of sharply tuned 
oscillation circuits, unilaterally coupled through ampli- 
fiers. This circuit is designed to receive only a single 
frequency to which all the individual oscillation circuits 
aretuned. The figure of merit of this circuit is approxi- 
mately 


227-2 (4 — 1)P 
PnP ill $9 qpaslD) | 
where 7» denotes the number of sections or stages, and 
LZ and R are the inductance and resistance of the 
individual oscillation circuits. The outstanding fact 
in this formula is the slow rate of increase of S with 
the number of stages. For example, if the number of 
stages is increased from 1 to 5, the figure of merit 
increases only by the factor 3.66, while for a further 
increase in n the gain is very slow. This gain, further- 
more, is accompanied by a serious increase in the 
“‘sluggishness”’ of the circuit: That is, in the particular 
example cited, by an increase of 5 to 1 in the time re- 
quired for signals to build up to their steady state. 


The analysis of a number of representative schemes, 
such as the introduction of resistance to damp out 
disturbances, balancing schemes designed to neutralize 
static without affecting the signal, detuning to change 
the natural oscillation frequency of the circuit, de- 
modulation through several frequency stages, etc. has 
shown that they are one and all without value in 
increasing the ratio of mean square signal to inter- 
ference current. In the light of the general theory, 
the reason for this is clear and the limitation imposed 


5. See U. S. Patent No. 1173079 to Alexanderson. 

6. When the number of stages n is fairly large, the selective 
figure of merit becomes proportional to /n and the building-up 
time to n. 
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on the solution of the static problem by means of select- 
ive circuits is seen to be inherent in the nature of the 
interference itself. 


Discussion 


L. W. W. Morrow: I would just like to ask the question, if 
we are faced with the proposition of always suffering from static 
interference and is there no remedy? 


J.R.Carson: The question of static interference is the same 
problem we come across in telephone transmission, that is, 
when the signal comes so weak that the interference energy level 
becomes comparable with the signal, we have got to either face 
interference or we have got to raise our power. 

To my mind, the attempt to actually eliminate static by any 
form of selective circuit would be comparable with the attempt 
to find a perpetual motion machine. It is thereand we have cer- 
tainly got to receive a frequency range for signaling and from the 
very nature of the thing, must receive the interference in that 
range. We have all recognized that principle more or less in 
telephone engineering: in engineering long lines we must put in 
repeaters at intervals, depending upon the amount of interfer- 
ence or the interference energy level. 


J. D. Robinson: Mr. Carson modifies his statement in a 
manner which possibly might be a little bit indeterminate for 
most of us. He says that he has no hopes for the selective 
circuit. Now that bears out an unknown number of things. 
Just why that modification? 


J. R. Carson: There are, of course, possibilities other than 
frequency selection. For example, we all know that the wave 
antenna has been successful to a certain extent in eliminating 
interference, and I don’t wish to imply that that form will not be 
successful in reducing it by a substantial amount, but that is a 
different basis, that is not frequency discrimination, that is 
discrimination with respect to direction in which the signal 
interference comes. That is, the interference comes in from all 
directions, the signal from one direction. We have here, there- 
fore, a means of excluding part of the interference, and in some 
cases a very large part without any frequency discrimination 
whatsoever. Here again, however, we encounter an irreducible 
minimum of interference, namely the interference arriving from 
substantially the same direction as the signal. 


L. J. Peters: About a year ago I carried on some studies, 
some of those earried on by Mr. Carson, using about the same 
methods, although not quite so elaborate. 

On the second basis, that is the basis of average power over a 
period of time or the average grouping square current, I arrived 
at about the same conclusions, but my own dissatisfaction 
with the method of average power was the uncertainty as to 
whether you could compute the actual interference by using 
average power, that is, over a period of time. I would like 
to know Mr. Carson’s idea on that subject. You might have a 
condition that would produce considerable noise in your re- 
ceiver, and yet the average power that you got from that might 
figure out to be fairly low. I was hoping that I could arrive at 
some means by which you could actually estimate the maximum 
amount of noise you might get in your receivers. 


Mr. Carson: The question, as I understand it, really comes 
down to how close a measure of interference the mean square 
current furnishes, [I mentioned in the paper that that is a ques- 
tion that can’t be answered, exactly, except by experiment. 

On the other hand, suppose we have two circuits and they 
absorb the same amount of power. In the first place since we 
don’t know what the individual form of disturbance is, the only 
basis which we ean define our circuit to is as shown in the paper, 
on the other hand it is reasonably certain that they will be sub- 
stantially the same in the long run though at any particular in- 
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stant and for some particular type of interference, one circuit 
might be superior to the other and vice-versa. In the case of 
random disturbances, however, it is impossible to attempt to 
deal with the particular wave form of the instantaneous inter- 
ference. 

I have also examined the question as to whether, for example, 
a wave-filter of a large number of sections as compared with the 
wave-filter of a small number of sections, having practically the 
same mean current, might reduce the peak, and found that it 
would depend upon the relative frequency and form of the 
individual disturbances. In one case you might find that in a 
long wave-filter the peak would actually be larger than in the 
short wave-filter, but owing to the absolute random character of 
the interference, nothing in the way of design can be done on 
that basis, and as regards the actual effect in reducing intelligibil- 
ity, that would have to be subject to experiment. That is, if we 
have two filters which absorb the same mean interference, it is 
purely a question for experiment as to whether we can distinguish 
in the two cireuits any difference in the effects of the interference 
on the intelligibility of the signal, with which we are primarily 
concerned. 


J. Slepian (by letter): Every observer of radio progress must 
be bewildered by the great variety of circuits, most plausibly and 
ingeniously contrived for eliminating the great bugbear of radio, 
static interference. Now, Mr. Carson sheds a great light on this 
subjeet by showing that practically all these various schemes are 
inherently alike; that when properly designed they are capable 
of reducing the static signal ratio just so far, and no farther. 
This is a very great achievement, and if it could be popularized, 
and made widely known, it would save a tremendous amount of 
useless work on the part of not only amateurs, but many profes- 
sional men. Also, much of this effort might be diverted into 
paths which are beyond the assumptions of Mr. Carson’s analy- 
sis, and may therefore have a chance of success. It is with this 
last in mind, that I would like to ask some questions, with the 
hope of specifying more precisely the types of circuit or apparatus 
to which Mr. Carson’s analysis applies. 

Apparently, the selective circuits of Mr. Carson’s paper exer- 
cise only a frequency discrimination. That is, they have im- 
pedances which depend only on the frequency, when steady 
state is reached with a sinusoidal input. Circuits made up only 
of elements with linear characteristics will always have this 
property. 

Now, frequency is not an instantaneous property of a voltage 
or current. A voltage or current must be watched for a finite 
length of time before periodicity can be noted, and a frequency 
assigned to it. Thus determining a frequency or a component 
frequency, must involve ‘a remembering or integrating process, 
by which the past is tied up with the present. It is only natural 
therefore to find that Mr. Carson’s analysis is based on the 
properties of certain integrals. Mr. Carson finds that the 
integrating processes, which determine the response of the 
selective circuits, when applied to random disturbances such as 
static, give residues, which can not be reduced below a certain 
figure. 

Now the question I wish to raise, is whether the introduction 
of elements with non-linear characteristics does not get outside 
the limitations which Mr. Carson shows inherently exist for 
linear elements. The response of such elements cannot be de- 
scribed only in terms of frequency, but such instantaneous 
quantities as amplitude must be considered. For example, 
I am told, that considerable improvement in static ratio may be 
obtained by limiting devices, which prevent response to inputs 
exceeding a certain amplitude. Such a device has no selectiv- 
ity whatsoever, being independent of frequency, and the formulas 
of Mr. Carson, if blindly applied, would indicate that it would be 
entirely ineffective; yet the device does actually reduce static. 

I had an opportunity to mention these points to Mr. Carson, 
and he told me he thought it possible to take into account non- 
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linear elements by considering relations between combination 
frequencies. I would be very pleased if he would outline how 
this might be done. When dealing with elements which depend 
on instantaneous quantities such as amplitude, will it not be 
necessary to consider the whole infinite series of combination 
frequencies? 


J. R. Carson: Dr. Slepian, in his interesting discussion has 
very properly called attention to the fact that the selective cir- 
cuits dealt with in my paper are linear networks and function 
solely by frequency discrimination. He has also raised the im- 
portant question as to what can be done in the way of elimina- 
ting static interference by non-linear devices which function on the 
base of amplitude discrimination. This is a very complicated 
question, quite outside the scope of the paper itself —I am rather 
afraid that in our conversation referred to by Dr. Slepian, i gave 
him a too optimistic impression. At any rate, while I have 
given the problem considerable study, I am not prepared as yet, 
to make any extensive discussion of it, certainly not an analytical 
one. There are, however, a few features of the problem which 
are of interest, and which indicate that a great deal more experi- 
mental data regarding the physical and psychological phenomena 
of audition must be accumulated before anything like a satis- 
factory handling of the problem is possible. 


If the receiving circuit includes a non-linear circuit element, 
then when interference and signal are simultaneously present, 
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the signal is modulated by the interference. If the non-linear 
characteristic is given analytically, it is possible to caleulate the 
form of the modulated or distorted signal, but it is not, as yet, 
possible to predict the effeet of such modulation in the intelligi- 
bility of the signal received. That, however, this effeet and the 
possible benefits to be expected from the non-linear device must 
be dependent on the intensity and frequency of the interfering 
disturbances can be inferred from the following ideal limiting 
ease of the non-linear device. 

Suppose that we have an ideal device which automatically 
destroys both signal and interference during the intervals of 
time when the interference exceeds a specified tolerable limit, 
but does not affect the signal except during these intervals. It 
will be clear, I think, that such a device may prove either bene- 
ficial or injurious, depending on the duration and frequency of 
these intervals and the relative intensity of the interference. 
For occasional bursts of intense interference of short duration 
its effect ought to be beneficial. For frequent bursts of inter- 
ference of duration, it would probably completely kill the 
intelligibility. Consideration of this ideal case does not permit 
us to make any general inferences; it does, however, I think, 
show how the whole problem is bound up with the phenomena 
of audition, and that it depends strictly on the character of the 
interference. In other words no such general statements can 
be made regarding non-linear devices for reducing static inter- 
ference, as can be made in the ease of frequency selection. 


The Transmission Unit 
and Telephone Transmission Reference Systems 
BY W. H. MARTIN 
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Review of the Subject.—Consideration is given to the method 
of determining and expressing the transmission efficiencies of tele- 
phone circuits and apparatus, and of the desirable qualifications for 
a unit in which to express these efficiencies. The “transmission 


HE ‘mile of standard cable’ has been used in 
T telephone engineering in this country for over 
twenty years, and during that time has been 
adopted in other countries, as the unit for expressing 
the transmission efficiency of telephone circuits and 
apparatus. In the present state of the telephone art, 
this unit has been found, however, to be not entirely 
suitable and it has recently been replaced in the Bell 
System by another unit which for the present, at least, 
has been called simply the “transmission unit.’’ Be- 
fore considering the reasons for such a fundamental 
change and the relative merits of the two units, it may 
be well to review briefly the general method of deter- 
mining the efficiency of such circuits and the apparatus 
associated with them. 

The function of a telephone circuit is to reproduce 
at one terminal the speech sounds which are impressed 
upon it at the other terminal. The input and output of 
the circuit are in the form of sound and its efficiency 
as_a transmission system maybe expressed as the ratio 
ofjthe sound power output to the sound power input. 
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unit’ described in this paper has been selected as being much more 
suitable for this purpose under present conditions than the ‘‘mile 


of standard cable” which has been generally used in the past. 
BBE We Mg A 


For commercial circuits, this ratio may be of the order 
of 0.01 to 0.001. 

In the operation of the system, the sound power input 
is converted by the transmitter into electrical power, 
which is transmitted over the line to the receiver and 
there reconverted into sound power. The effect of 
inserting a section of line or piece of apparatus or of 
making any change in the circuit can be determined 
in terms of the variation which it produces in the ratio 
of the sound power output to the sound power input, 
or, if this latter is kept constant, in terms of the ratio 
of sound power output after the change to that obtained 
before the change was made. It should be noted 
particularly that the change in the output power of the 
system is the real measure of the effect of any part of 
the circuit on the efficiency of the system and that the 
ratio of the power leaving any part to that entering it 
is not necessarily the measure of this effect. For 
example, a pure reactance placed in series between the 
transmitter and the line, may change the power 
delivered to the line by the transmitter and hence the 
output of the receiver—the magnitude and direction 
of the change being determined by the impedance 
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relations at the point of insertion. The ratio of the 
power leaving the reactance to that entering it is, of 
course, unity, as no power is dissipated in a pure 
reactance. In other words, the transmission efficiency 
of any part of a circuit cannot be considered solely 
from the standpoint of the ratio of output to input 
power for that part, or the power dissipated in that 
part, but must be defined in terms of its effect on the 
ratio of output to input power for the whole system. 

By determining the effect of separately inserting the 
many pieces of apparatus that may form parts of 
typical telephone circuits, an index can be established 
for each of these parts of its effect on the efficiency of 
the circuit for the conditions of which the circuit tested 
is typical. Similarly, the power dissipated in unit 
lengths of the various types of line can be determined 
by noting the change in power output of the receiver 
caused by increasing any line by a unit length. Such 
indices of the transmission efficiencies of the various 
parts of a circuit obviously have many applications in 
designing and engineering telephone circuits. These 
indices could be taken as the ratios expressing the 
change in the output power of the system. This, 
however, has certain disadvantages. For example, the 
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combined effect of a number of parts would then be 
expressed as a product of a number of ratios. Like- 
wise, for the case of a number of parts n of the same 
type in series, such as a line m miles in length, the 
effect would be expressed as the ratio for one part or one 
mile of the line, raised to the nth power. In many 
cases, these ratios and the powers to which they 
would need to be raised would be such as to make their 
handling cumbersome. If, however, these indices 
are expressed in terms of a logarithmic function of a 
ratio selected as a unit, the sum of any number of such 
indices for the parts of a circuit is the corresponding 
index for the power ratio giving the effect of the com- 
bination of these parts. 

The “‘mile of standard cable” is such a logarithmic 
function of a power ratio. The new unit also meets 
this important requirement. 


DEFINITION OF THE TRANSMISSION UNIT 


The “transmission unit” (abbreviated 7 U) has 
been chosen so that two amounts of power differ by 
one transmission unit when they are in the ratio of 
10°' and any two amounts of power differ by N units 
when they are in the ratio of 10%°-?. The number 
of transmission units corresponding to the ratio of any 
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two powers P,; and Ps», is then the common logarithm 
(logarithm to the base 10) of the ratic P;/P2, divided 
by 0.1. This may be written N = 10 logy P,/P:. 
Since N is a logarithmic function of the power ratio, 
any two numbers of units, N, and Ne, corresponding 
respectively to two ratios, P./P, and P./P., may be 
added and the result N, + No, will correspond to the 
product of the ratios, P./P; X P./Pa. 

From the above it is seen that the measure in trans- 


mission units of the ratio of two amounts of power 
P, and P, is N, where 


In other words, the transmission unit is a logarithmic 
measure of power ratio and is numerically equal to 
log 10°, 


The reasons for the selection of this unit and the 
method of applying it, can probably be best brought 
out by a consideration of the practise which has been 
followed in determining and expressing the efficiencies 
of telephone circuits and’ apparatus in terms of ‘‘miles 
of standard cable.” 


STANDARD REFERENCE CIRCUIT 


Fig. 1 shows what has been designated the “‘standard 
reference circuit.” It consists of two common battery 
telephone sets of the type standard in the Bell System 
at the time this circuit was adopted, connected through 
repeating coils or transformers to a variable length 
of “standard cable.” This cable is an artificial line 
having a resistance of 88 ohms and a capacity of 
0.054 microfarad per loop mile which is representative 
of the type of telephone cable then generally used 
in this country. 

For a given loudness of speech sounds entering the 
transmitter at one end of the circuit, the loudness of the 
reproduced sounds given out by the receiver at the 
other end can be varied by changing the amount of 
standard cable in the circuit. “Also, the amount of 
cable in the circuit can be used to express the ratio of 
the power of the reproduced sounds to that of the 
impressed sounds. Due to the dissipation of electri- 
cal power in the cable, this ratio and consequently the 
loudness of the reproduced sounds become less as the 
amount of cable is increased and greater as the length 
of cable is decreased. 

This circuit then became the measuring or reference 
system for engineering the telephone plant and the 
“mile of standard cable’’ became the unit in which the 
measurements were expressed. This circuit was used 
to set the service standards in designing and laying out 
the telephone plant. Thus, the reproduction obtained 
over this circuit with a length of cable of about twenty 
miles was found suitable and practicable for local 
exchange, that is, intracity service, and that corre- 
sponding to about thirty miles for toll or intercity service. 
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Any telephone circuit was rated by its comparison 
with the standard circuit. This comparison was on the 
basis of a speaker talking alternately over the circuit 
to be measured and the standard circuit and a listener 
switching similarly at the receiving ends, the amount of 
cable in the standard circuit being adjusted until the 
listener judged the volume of the sounds reproduced by 
the two systems to be equal. The number of miles of 
cable in the standard circuit was then used as the 
“transmission equivalent” of the circuit under test. 
The effect of any change in the circuit under test on the 
efficiency of that circuit could then be measured by 
determining the variation in the amount of standard 
cable required to make the sounds reproduced by the 
two systems again equal and the number of miles of 
standard cable required to compensate for this change 
was used as the index of this effect. In this way the 
relative efficiencies of two transmitters or receivers 
could be determined. Likewise, the power dissipation 
per unit length or the attenuation, of the trunk in the 
circuit under test could be equated to miles of standard 
cable. Since in each case, the standard cable is used 
toadjust the volume of thereproduced sound, “‘the mile of 
standard cable’ corresponds to the ratio of two amounts 
of sound power, or as this change in sound power is pro- 
duced by changing the power delivered to the telephone 
receiver, to a ratio of two amounts of electrical power. 

If the addition of a mile of standard cable to a long 
trunk of the standard circuit causes the power reaching 
the end of the trunk to decrease by a ratio 7, then the 
insertion of two miles will decrease the received power 
by a ratio of r? of that obtained before the two miles 
were inserted. A number of miles of cable, 7, inserted 
will reduce the received power to a ratio r”. Thus the 
power ratio corresponding to any given number of 
miles of cable is an exponential function of the ratio 
corresponding to one mile, the exponent being the length 
in miles. The length in miles is, therefore, a logarithmic 
function of the power ratio. 

In an infinite length of uniform line having resistance, 
inductance, capacity and conductance of R, L, C and 
G per unit length, the attenuation a per unit length, 
of a current of frequency f flowing along the line can be 
shown to be equal to the real part of the expression 

atjb=V(R+j2rfL) G+j27fC) 

For the standard cable line, since L and G are zero 

a= /rfRC 
and since R = 88 ohms and C = 0.054 microfarad per 
mile the current attenuation per mile of standard cableis 


a = 0.00386 /f 

If I,’ and J.’ are the currents, respectively, at the 

beginning and end of a mile of line, then 
Ty"/Te' = e* or a = log, Ty"/I2" 

Similarly if J; and J, are the currents, at points 
1 and 2, respectively, at the beginning and end of a 
section of / miles. 

Ii/I, = e% and la = log, 11/2 
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For this case, the effect of inserting the section of | 
miles into the line on the current at point 2, or at any 
point beyond 2, is that the currents at the point before 
and after the insertion are in the same ratio as I,/I>. 
Furthermore, since the impedance of the line looking 
toward the receiving end is the same at points 1 and 2 
(and at any other points), then the ratio of the powersat 
the two points is equal to the square of the current ratio. 

Thus the power attenuation is represented by 

P,/P2 = (Ii/I2)? = eas 

Similarly for a line, terminated in a fixed imped- 
ance which may be different from the characteristic 
impedance of the line, the ratio of the powers 
received before and after a change in the length of the 
line is equal to the square of the ratio of the correspond- 
ing currents. On the basis of this relation, and because 
it is in general more convenient to measure or compute 
currents than powers, the current ratio has often been 
used in determining the equivalent of any piece of 
apparatus or line in terms of standard cable. It 
should be noted, however, that such a current ratio can 
be properly used as an index of the transmission effi- 
ciency of a part of a circuit only when it is equal to the 
square root of the ratio of the corresponding powers. 
Also, of course, the voltage ratio can be similarly used 
when it meets the same requirement. 


LIMITATIONS IN USE OF STANDARD CABLE UNIT 


As shown above, the attenuation, either of 
current or power, corresponding to the mile of 
standard cable is directly proportional to the square 
root of the frequency of the current under considera- 
tion. This means that the standard cable mile corre- 
sponds not only to a certain volume change in the repro- 
duced speech sounds, but also to a distortion change. 
For comparisons between the standard cable circuit 
and commercial circuits with talking tests and as long 
as most of the commercial circuits had distortion com- 
parable to that of standard cable, this two-fold effect 
of standard cable was desirable. At present, however, 
many types of circuits are being used which have much 
less distortion than standard cable. Also, the use of 


_ voice testing has been largely given up in the plant and 


it is now the general practise to determine the effi- 
ciency of circuits and apparatus on the basis of measure- 
ments and computations for single-frequency currents, 
a correlation having been established between these 
latter results and those of voice tests. These factors 
have made it desirable to have a unit for expressing 
transmission efficiencies which is distortionless, that is, 
not a function of frequency. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A NEW UNIT 


The consideration of a new unit for measuring trans- 
mission efficiency brought out the following desirable 
qualifications: 

1. . Logarithmic in Character. 
this have already been discussed. 


Some of the reasons for 
In addition, the 
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application of such a unit in measurements of sound 
make a logarithmic unit desirable, since the sensation 
of loudness in the ear is a logarithmic function of the 
energy of the sound. 

2. Distortionless. The advantages of a unit whichis 
independent of frequency have been referred to above. 
In expressing the efficiency of the transmission of the 
high frequencies involved in carrier and radio circuits, 
such a unit is particularly desirable. 

3. Based on Power Ratio. This is desirable because 
the power ratio is the real measure of transmission effi- 
ciency. As pointed out above, the current ratio can be 
used only when it is equal to the square root of the 
power ratio. Having the unit based on a power ratio 
does not, of course, require that measurements or 
computations be made on a power basis. 

In considering the conversions between sound and 
electrical energy, it is obviously advantageous to have 
a unit based directly on a power ratio. 

4. Based on Some Simple Relation. This is desirable 
in connection with the matter of getting a unit which 
may be widely used and may find applications in 
several fields. j 

5. Approximately Equal in Effect on Volume to a 
“Mile of Standard Cable.’ One reason for this is the 
practical one of avoiding material changes in the con- 
ceptions which have been built up regarding the magni- 
tude of such things as transmission service standards. 
Also, the sound power changes which can be detected 
by the ear are of the order of that corresponding to a 
mile of standard cable. In measuring telephone lines 
and apparatus with single-frequency currents, it has 
been found that an accuracy of about one-tenth of a 
mile can be obtained readily and is sufficient practically. 

6. Convenient for Computations. This refers to the 
matter of changing from computed or measured current 
or power ratios to transmission units or vice versa. 


PROPERTIES OF THE TRANSMISSION UNIT 


A consideration of the above qualifications and of 
the various units suggested, led to the adoption of the 
power ratio of 10°-1 as the most suitable ratio on which 
to base the unit of transmission efficiency. The trans- 
mission unit is logarithmic, distortionless, is based on a 
power ratio and its relation to that ratio is a simple one. 
Its effect on the transmission of telephonic power 
corresponding to speech sounds is about 6 per cent less 
than that of one mile of standard cable. Regarding its 
use in computations, it has the advantage that the 
number of units corresponding to any power ratio, 
or current ratio, can be determined from a table of 
common logarithms. 

For a power ratio of 2, the logarithm is 0.301 and 
the corresponding number of units is, therefore, this 
logarithm multiplied by 10, which is 3.01 7 U. Fora 
power ratio of 0.5, the logarithm is 9.699—10 = 
—0.301 and the number of units is —3.01 T U. 
A power ratio of 2 represents a gain of 3.01 units, and a 
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power ratio of 0.5 corresponds to a loss of 3.01 units. 
If the above ratios were for current, the logarithms 
would be multiplied by 20. Thus a current ratio of 2 
corresponds to a gain of 6.02 units and a current ratio 
of 0.5 corresponds to a loss of 6.02 units. 

It will be noted that the T U is based on the same 
ratio 10°-' as the series of preferred numbers which has 
been used in some European countries and has been 
proposed here as the basis for size standardization in 
manufactured articles: In common with this series, 
the 7'U has the advantage that many of the whole 
numbers of units correspond approximately to easily 
remembered ratios as shown in the following table. 


APPROXIMATE POWER RATIO 


_ Transmission For Losses For Gains 
Units Fractional Decimal Decimal 

1 4/5 0.8 1.25 

2 2/3 0.63 L6 

3 1/2 0.5 2. 

4 2/5 0.4 2.5 

5 1/3 0.32 3.2 

6 1/4 0.25 4. 

if 1/5 0.2 5. 

8 1/6 0.16 6. 

9 1/8 0.125 8. 
10 1/10 0.1 10. 
20 1/100 0.01 , 100. 
30 1/1000 0.001 | 1000. 


It will be seen that the ratio for a gain of a given 
number of JT U, is the reciprocal of the ratio for a loss 
of the same number of units. Also for an increase of 3 
in the number of units, the loss ratio is approximately 
halved and the gain ratio doubled. If the approximate 
loss ratios corresponding to 1, 2 and 3 units are remem- 
bered, the others can be easily obtained. 

From this consideration of the properties of the 
transmission unit, it is evident that there is much to 
commend its use in telephone transmission work. 
Furthermore, since its advantages are not peculiar to 
this work, such a unit may find applications in other 
fields. It is now being used in some of the work on 
sound. 


NEw TELEPHONE TRANSMISSION REFERENCE SYSTEM 


With the standardization of the distortionless unit 
of transmission it is desirable also to adopt for a trans- 
mission reference system a telephone circuit which will 
be distortionless from sound input to the transmitter 
to sound output from the receiver. This system will 
consist of three elements, a transmitter, a line and a 
receiver. Each will be designed to be practically 
distortionless and the operation of each will be capable 
of being defined in definite physical units so that it can 
be reproduced from these physical values. ‘Thus, the 
transmitter element will be specified in terms of the 
ratio, over the frequency range, of the electrical power 
output to the sound power input, this ratio being 
expressed in transmission units. .The receiver element 


1. Size Standardization by Preferred Numbers, C. F. Hirsh- 
feld and C.H. Berry, Mechanieal Engineering. December, 1922. 
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will be specified likewise in terms of the ratio of sound 
power output to electrical power input. The output 
impedance of the transmitter and the input impedance 
of the receiver elements will be 600 ohms resistance. 
The line will be distortionless with adjustments cali- 
brated in transmission units and will have a character- 
istic impedance of 600 ohms resistance. 

Such a reference system is now being constructed. 
The transmitter element consists of a condenser type 
transmitter and multi-stage vacuum tube amplifier. 
The receiver element consists of an amplifier and 
specially damped receiver. Each element is adjusted 
to give only negligible distortion over the frequency 
range. 

It is proposed when this system is completed and 
adjusted that it will be adopted as the Transmission 
Reference System for telephone transmission work. 
Other secondary reference systems, employing com- 
mercial-type apparatus will be calibrated in terms of 
the primary system and used for field or laboratory 
tests when such commercial type systems are needed. 


Discussion 


A. M. Wilson: Of course, the application of preferred num- 
bers offers a very reasonable solution for a number of problems 
that are arising more and more with different sizes of equipment 
and materials; but the use of the distortionless cireuit should 
be of service in connection with problems in inductive inter- 
ference. 

I should like to know if there is any possibility of using this 
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type of circuit in investigations of inductive interference, instead 
of, orin conjunction with, the telephone-interference-factor meter. 

The type of meter is connected to a power circuit, for the 
purpose of indicating what may be going on in a neighboring 
telephone cireuit. It would seem more logical, and very desir- 
able, to have an instrument connected directly in the telephone 


cireuit to indicate the effects produced in the telephone 
cireuit. 
W. H. Martin: Referring to Mr. Wilson’s question, a 


distortionless circuit of the type referred to has been used in a 
fundamental investigation in the laboratory of the effects of 
loudness, distortion and the presence of noise on the intelli- 
gibility of reproduced speech sounds. For this purpose, the 
circuit was arranged so that all three of these factors could be 
varied, either separately or in combination. In this way, the 
circuit is of service in connection with the consideration of the 
noise produced in telephone circuits by induction from electrical 
power systems. 


The telephone-interference-factor meter was designed to 
provide a ready and portable means for rating the wave shapes 
of power systems and apparatus from the standpoint of produc- 
ing interference to telephone circuits. As described in. the 
paper by H. S. Osborne in the 1919 Transactions of the 
A. I. E. E., it is based on the interfering effects of extraneous 
single-frequency currents in a commercial telephone receiver on 
the intelligibility of speech sounds given out by the receiver and 
also on the general relation that the current induced in telephone 
circuits by a given voltage or current in a power Circuit is 
approximately proportional to the frequency. It, therefore, 
takes into account both the inductive effect between the power 
and telephone circuits and the interfering effect of the currents in 
the telephone circuit. The distortionless circuit which has been 
described in the paper on the transmission unit does not provide 
a means for measuring interference which can be used instead 
of, or in conjunction with, the telephone-interference-factor 
meter. 


Sensitive Radio-Frequency Relay 


BY GEORGE LEWIS 
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Review of the Subject.—The present paper has been pre- 
pared with a view of describing the theoretical properties, me- 
chanical construction, and possible application of a new electron 
relay, invented and developed by Samuel Ruben, a physicist of 
New York. This relay has been developed to control currents as 


PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


HE operation of this relay is primarily based upon 
T the employment of the kinetic energy of the 

thermionic discharges brought about by a suitable 
emission element, such as a filament, when directed 
upon a sensitively responsive anode. The impact 
of the electron stream upon the anode results in the 
expenditure of the kinetic energy of the bombarding 
stream, which is translated as; 

1. A slight and negligible mechanical effect, 

2. A negligible radiation of low-wave length and 

3. A temperature rise of the anode. 

Various tubes have been constructed by Mr. Ruben, 
in which he has employed different anodes for the 
utilization of the thermionic bombardment principle. 
As the temperature rise of the anode is the major 
effect in this type of tube, amounting to practically 
the entire translation of the kinetic energy of the 
electron stream, the anode adopted as the most service- 
able is the thermo-sensitive type. (Figs. 1 and 2). 

In the type of tube described in this paper, the 
translated energy is employed as a means for operating 
the contacts of a relay located within the tube. 

The rapidity of the action of this device is dependent 
on the rate of heating and the rate of cooling of the 
anode, which, in turn, are dependent upon factors as 
follows: 

Rate of heating—dependent on: 

(a) Power of bombarding electrons—this should be 
as great as possible. 

(b) Heat capacity of anode—this should he as small 
as possible. 

Rate of cooling—dependent on: 

(a) Ability of anode to radiate power. 

(b) Heat capacity of anode—this should be as small 
as possible. 

In the device as now developed, the anode is com- 
posed of a blackened strip of nichrome which is initially 
maintained at a high temperature, in the neighborhood 
of 600 deg. cent. The strip form gives a large radiating 
surface with a small mass and therefore small heat 
capacity. The high initial temperature gives the 
anode increased ability to radiate power, since this 
depends on the fourth power of the temperature. 
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great as 5 amperes by means of extremely small operating currents 
of any frequency, and its use is suggested, therefore, in radio and 
carrier-current systems, and where similar requirements are to 


be met. 
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This relay comprises four main elements: 

1. A source of electron emission—a cathode, 

2. Ameans for controlling the electron emission flow, 

3. A sensitively responsive anode, and 

4. A movable contact arm and astationary contact 
for the control of a high-density external circuit. 

The cathode element employed in this relay is a 
platinum-iridium strip having a newly-developed oxide 
coating which gives the cathode a high thermionic 
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efficiency and a long life. The strip is suspended 
parallel to the sensitively responsive anode, which is 
composed of nichrome, attached at one end to the 
movable contact arm of the make-and-break device, 
controlled by the movement of the anode responding 
to the impact of the electron stream upon it. The 
electron discharge from the filament is electrostatically 
controlled by a grid element interposed between the 
filament and anode, so that in operation the grid 
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controls the anode movement by virtue of its control 
of the electron stream. 

The anode is maintained by a local circuit at a 
temperature at which the movable contact is normally 
at a point very minutely spaced from the stationary 
contact. Such close contact spacing, without any 
tendency to are or spark, even when the external 
circuit carries a current of considerable potential, is 
made possible by the degree of evacuation to which 
the tube is subjected before the sealing-off process is 
completed. 

As the necessary slight movement of the contact arm 
ot the make-and-break device is controlled by the 
thermo-expansive anode of the described characteris- 
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tics, the operating speed of the device is high compared 
with usual thermal devices. 

To avoid any deformation of the elements of this 
device from the repeated application of high tempera- 
tures, especially in the process of evacuation, great 
care has been taken in their composition and design. 
The result is a notable stability of adjustment under 
operating conditions. 

Nichrome was selected for the anode as it was found 
to possess the following desirable electrical and physical 
characteristics: 

a. Operating constancy over long and interrupted 
periods of use, 

b. High and constant values of electrical resistance 
at various operating temperatures, 

ce. Suitable coefficient of expansion and 
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d. Adequate mechanical strength at operating 
temperatures. 

The contacts of the circuit control device are com- 
posed of tungsten, one being affixed to a lever 
supported for the proper ratio of its arms. The lever 
and stationary contact support are composed of nickel- 
manganese, an alloy found suitable for vacuous devices. 
One end of the lever carries the tungsten contact, and 
the other is attached to the thermo-expansive anode. 
As the anode expands and contracts in response to the 
action of the controlling electron stream, the movable 
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Fig. 3 


contact moves towards and away from the stationary 
contact, thus serving to close and open the external 
circuit. 

The normal position of the lever can be made practi- 
cally independent of the position of the apparatus 
itself, which can be mounted in a horizontal or vertical 
plane. 

The actual energy necessary to control the external 
circuit of high density is of very small magnitude, being 
only that necessary to electrostatically charge the grid 
element sufficiently to modulate the impacting electron 
stream, as in the present thermionic devices. The 
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time required for the actuation of the lever is controlled 
by the heating current normally discharged through 
the anode. 


CONNECTION OF RELAY IN CIRCUITS 


Fig. 3 shows a typical connection of such a relay into 
a circuit. In the circuit as shown the relay is operated 
by incoming radio signals, and controls a signaling 
device indicated as a call bell. The anode is so con- 
nected that its energizing circuit is partially short- 
circuited when the contact of the relay circuit is 
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closed, thus causing the anode to cool by radiation, 
and causing the circuit to open. By this rapid heating 
and cooling of the anode element the relay contact 
opens and closes the external circuit at a rate of about 
20 times per second. 

The relay can be employed in this manner as a call 
device for radio or carrier-wave circuits for either 
telegraphy or telephony. When used in this manner, 
all of its circuits can be supplied with energy from a 
single transformer as indicated. 

To keep the adjustment constant and independent of 
line variations, a ballast lamp specially developed for 
this relay has been supplied. The lamp comprises two 
resistance elements in a hydrogen filled tube, one ele- 
ment being iron, which controls a current flowing to the 
primary of the transformer, and operated at about 500 
deg. cent. at which temperature iron has an exceedingly 
large resistance temperature coefficient. The other 
element is nichrome wire which is directly connected 
across the line; its temperature is adjusted by means of 
an external resistance to bring the controlling iron 
resistance element to a proper temperature. When 
adjusted, large variations in the line potential are 
compensated and the relay adjustment is stable. 

Fig. 4 shows the same circuit with a change-over 
switch to allow the use of telephone receivers in the 
plate circuit, by which a call-signal relay and an audio- 
frequency relay in one tube are obtained. 

This relay can be connected in a circuit as a reflex, 
a regeneration or an amplification tube, or in any 
connection in which the usual three-element tube is 
applicable, with the added advantage of the local circuit 
control of current of high density or high potential. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the Ruben relay 
has been designed to obtain a relay which could be 
controlled by minute energies in the form of currents 
of any frequency, either radio or otherwise, could be 
operated at adequate speeds for certain telegraph 
applications, and could control circuits of considerable 
current and potential. Its application is suggested 
for any conditions where these requirements are to be 
fulfilled, such as radio and carrier calling and recording 
systems, as a telegraph recorder and repeater, either 
line or cable, and for similar purposes. 


Discussion 


J. Slepian: The device described by Mr. Lewis has several 
distinct elementary parts performing rather distinet functions; 
there are the filament and grid, giving the usual detector action, 
there is a thermally responsive element and there is_a contact 
which opens and closes. 
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A pertinent question seems to me to be whether anything is 
gained beyond compactness in this rather ingenious combination 
of all these elements, and whether it is necessary to sacrifice 
the best performance of some of the individual elements for the 
sake of getting this compactness. 

Now it does seem as if the detector action of the tube has to 
be modified. A standard plate surrounding the filament in 
the usual way cannot be used because that would give too large 
a volume for the thermally responsive part. Instead a very 
small plate must be used and thus a detector element of higher 
impedance than the standard tube results. ‘There appears 
then to be some disadvantage here. On the other hand, if one 
tries to separate the two functions, and use a standard thermionic 
tube to deliver electrical power into a thermally responsive 
element, great difficulty will be encountered in constructing a 
thermally responsive element with sufficiently high resistance 
to work with an ordinary tube. 

By having the michrome ribbon heated directly by electron 
bombardment, a thermal element results which has a high 
impedance. There is, therefore, considerable advantage in the 
combination. 

I would like to eall attention to some points with respect to 
the operation of contacts in high vacuum. At first sight it 
would seem that a very great advantage is to be obtained by 
working contacts in a vacuum. In a high vacuum an arc is 
impossible, and since the principal trouble with contacts which 
handle any considerable power is the destructive arcing by put- 
ting the contacts into a vacuum, one would expect to eliminate 
the are and to be able to handle tremendous power for an indefi- 
nite time. 

This argument seemed so plausible to me that a number of 
years ago I actually carried on a considerable number of tests 
on contacts opened and closed in vacuum. These contacts 
were opened and closed by magnetic means, not by the method 
shown here. The results I obtained were very disappointing. 
After working on it quite a bit I arrived at the following under- 
standing as to why better results were not to be expected. 

As a contact is opened, the area of contact reduces very 
rapidly from a finite area down to a very small value. Just 
at the last moment of break, the resistance of the contact goes 
up enormously, and the voltage of the cireuit begins to concen- 
trate on it, so that whatever the voltage of the cireuit is it will 
all act on this last contact. 


It is not very difficult to calculate the temperature rise at a 
point of contact between two materials when a voltage is ap- 
plied to it. As I remember the figures, the formula comes out 

BE? ; 

33 Kp’ where £ is the voltage, K the heat conductivity and p 
the electrical resistivity. Taking the heat conductivity of the 
metal as unity, and 107° as the resistivity, for 1 volt, we get 3000 
degrees. That is, the last point of contact, for one volt in a 
circuit, will be necessarily raised to 3000 degrees. Hence, there 
must be melting of the very last point of contact, and for the 
heavier currents that I dealt with in my own experiments I 
found that the contact soon roughed and became useless after a 
few operations, since it was impracticable to apply heavy 
mechanical pressure in the vacuum. Furthermore, the volatil- 
ization of metal spoiled the vacuum and permitted ares 
to flow. 
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HE “transient. visualizer’ which is described in 
this paper was developed to make possible a more 
satisfactory study“of transients by means of the 

oscillograph. It is, of ‘course, well known that the 
oscillograph has been an effective instrument for many 
years for studying a-c. phenomena where the successive 
cycles are identical and are repeated synchronously, 
but in the case of transient phenomena which are not 
recurrent, there have been limitations to its usefulness. 

It has not been possible to make visual observations 
of transients, because the trace produced by a single 
sweep of the light spot across the viewing screen is 
insufficient to make an impression on the eye. As a 
consequence, only photographic records were obtainable 
and satisfactory results were difficult to obtain for two 
reasons. In the first place, the amplitude of the curves 
could not be determined beforehand, and in the second 
place it was difficult to place the curves properly on the 
film. 

In order to overcome some of these limitations the 
transient visualizer was developed. The function of 
the device is to repeat the transient phenomena periodic- 
ally so that they may be studied in the same way as 
the a-c. phenomena have always been studied. As a 
result of periodic repetition, stationary curves of the 
transients may be obtained on the oscillograph screen. 
Furthermore, as the amplitude and position of these 
curves may be controlled, coordinated photographic 
records may be secured. 

The transient visualizer consists essentially of a syn- 
chronous switch in the form of. a contact-making drum 
or commutator, driven through helical gears by a syn- 
chronous motor. By means of interchangeable gears 
this drum may be driven at various desired speeds. The 
speed of the drum bears a definite relation to the speed 
of the rotating mirror in the oscillograph. As this 
commutator opens or closes the test circuit at definite 


_ periods, the transient is repeated. The curve of the 
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transient is similarly repeated in the oscillograph and, 
due to the fixed relative speeds of drum and mirror, the 
light spot follows the same path at each repetition and 
the result is a visible stationary curve. 

While observing the curve, adjustments may be made 
to regulate the amplitude of the curve as well as its 
exact position on the screen. Thus, the effect of 
changed conditions may be studied and, furthermore, 
accurately located photographic records may be taken. 
If photographic records of several different curves are 
to be taken on the same film, their positions relative 
to each other may be adjusted. This is possible 
whether (1) the curves are to be taken at the same time 
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by different elements of the oscillograph or (2) they are 
to be taken at different times on the same film. Several 
different circuits may be connected so that their re- 
spective phenomena may be studied (or recorded) in 
succession. 

The main part of the visualizer drum consists of six 
circular sections mounted on a common shaft, as shown 
in Fig. 1. This shaft is driven through gears by a self- 
starting synchronous motor. The circumference of 
five of the drum sections is divided into two segments, 
one a conductor and the other an insulator. The con- 
ducting segments are of various lengths, for use with 
transients of different duration, and their relative 
angular spacing around the circumference of the drum 
is such as to give maximum flexibility in its use. The 
sixth section is one continuous conductor and is elec- 
trically connected to the five others. 

Brushes mounted on a common arm make contact 
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with thesesections. Thisbrusharmisrotatable through 
a large angle and may be locked in any desired position 
by a setscrew. Connections are made to the brushes 
through flexible leads terminating in binding posts to 
which the circuits under test and the oscillograph are 
connected. At the extreme left is an additional brush 
carried by a disk which may be rotated independently 
of the main arm, or locked so as to turn with it. This 
brush rests on the same section as one of the other 
brushes which is more clearly visible in the illustration. 
It is used for making special adjustments which will be 
mentioned later. Each brush is provided with a con- 
venient means for lifting when idle. The small geared 
shaft at the right is for the purpose of driving the photo- 
graphic film drum of the oscillograph. 

When the transient visualizer is used for visual study 
of curves, either with the projection oscillograph or the 
usual laboratory type, it may. be mounted at any 
convenient place. Fig. 2 shows it being used with 
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Fig. 4 


the Crane projection oscillograph for studying coupled 
circuits. When the spacing between the coils is varied, 
the curves give immediate evidence of the change in 
coupling. Or with the secondary open, the effect of a 
change in the primary resistance, inductance or capac- 
ity upon the <m)li‘ude, frequency and decrement may 


be instantly observed. A study of this kind has a 
fascination for the observer that stimulates interest 
in the mathematical analysis. With a few known 
values of inductance and capacity the relation f 
= 1/227 -/LC may be experimentally verified by 
counting the number of cycles on a convenient length 
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of the screen and plotting the results on logarithmic 
paper. 

In the case of d-c. transients the position of the 
curves on the screen may be changed either by restart- 
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simple matter to start the curve at any desired point 
of the film. First, with the transient visualizer motor 
running, rotate the brush arm until the curve appears 
on the screen so as to make sure of the correct ampli- 
tude; second, stop the transient visualizer motor and 
rotate the commutator by means of the handwheel 
until the brushes are at the point of closing the circuit, 
then loosen the setscrew that holds the gear to the 
film drum shaft and then rotate the drum to the desired 
angular position. 

Since an oscillogram can be made to start at a 
definite point on the film it is possible to make multiple 
exposures. In Fig. 4, the upper film was exposed twice 
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ing the transient visualizer motor until the correct 
position is obtained, or by rotating the brush arm. 

For photographic purposes, the transient visualizer 
should be mounted in front of the oscillograph cabinet 
at a distance of about 8 or 9 in. and connected directly 
to the film drum by means of two sets of helical gears, 
as shown in Fig. 3. Since the mechanical relation 
between these parts can be adjusted, it is possible to 
start the oscillogram at any predetermined point 
of the film and by the selection of suitable gear ratios 
to control the spread of the curves, thus saving time 
and films and improving the appearance of the oscillo- 
grams. When investigating d-c. transients, it is a 


and shows the effect of a change of resistance upon 
the building-up of the current in a circuit of constant 
inductance. The lower film was exposed three times 
and shows the effect of inductance upon the building- 
up of current in a circuit of constant resistance. The 
same oscillograph element and field strength were used 
for the curves of a given set, therefore the comparison 
is direct and shows most advantageously the effect of a 
change in circuit conditions. The small circles indicate 
calculated values. 

Frequently, it is desirable to take a number of 
exposures on a film where each set of curves occupies 
but a portion of the length of the film. This is an 
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advantage when the phenomena being studied normally 
occupy but a small part of the film and where it is 
desirable to bring several curves together for the pur- 
pose of comparison. Two points are involved; first, 
the ability to select the point on the film at which each 
exposure is to be started; second, to shield all of the 
film except the portion on which the exposure is to be 
made. Special shields have been devised for this 
purpose which are shown in Fig. 5. If reasonable care 
is used in slipping these shields over the drum, there is 
little likelihood of scratching the film. In shifting 
the shield to expose different portions of the film, it is 
simply rotated on the end rims of the drum, instead of 
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not even necessary that the curves to be compared be 
taken the same day or on the same machine. 
Fig. 7, film 1, which was taken recently, shows the 
impressed voltage (110) and the exciting current for: 
(a) 144 turns giving a low value of saturation for the 
first exposure and (b) 84 turns giving a high saturation 
for the second exposure. Film 2, taken two years ago, 
shows the impressed electromotive force, the secondary 
induced e. m. f. and the e. m. f. induced in the tertiary 
winding around the magnetic shunt. The shunt path 
has two air gaps, and therefore its reluctance will ‘be 
practically constant and the induced e. m. f. in tertiary 
winding will vary approximately as the rate of change 
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Fig. 7 


removing, to further reduce the possibility of scratch- 
ing. The value of the transient visualizer in work 
involving multiple exposure is clearly illustrated by 
Fig. 6 which shows the effect of resistance upon the 
discharge of a condenser through an inductance. 

In the study of a-c. phenomena (transient and 
periodic) an important feature is the constant cycle 
length. By this is meant that the length of a cycle 
on the film is independent of frequency changes of 
the power source, since any change in angular velocity 
of the film is exactly balanced by the change in the 
period of the cycle. This constant cycle length is 
extremely useful in comparing wave forms. It is 


of the exciting current. Since the cycle length is the 
same for the two films, they may be lined up in the 
proper phase, and the relation between the current 
and the induced e. m. f. made clear. 

Occasionally it is desirable to show the components 
of a mathematical solution in order to better under- 
stand the physical significance of the problem. If an 
alternating e.m.f. is impressed upon a circuit of 
resistance and inductance in series the solution is 

i=Isin(wt—o)y— TI’ e, Belt 
transient current = permanent component — logarith- 
mic component. J is the maximum of the permanent 
current, ¢ is the angle of lag, I’ is the value the current 
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would normally have for the e. m. f. at the point of the 
wave where the circuit was closed and ¢, is the time 
counted from the instant of closing the switch. The 
use of the transient visualizer for showing the various 
components will be made clear by referring to Case 1, 
Fig. 8. At the first exposure the e.m.f. and the 
transient current were taken, at the second exposure 
(on the upper film) the sinusoidal component or per- 
manent alternating current and on the third exposure 
the transient component. All of the current curves 
are to the same scale and in their proper phase relation. 

Since a-c. transients depend upon the point of the 
e. m. f. wave at which the circuit is closed, it is desirable 
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are to be taken on different parts of the same film, as 
shown in Fig.7. This is a matter that needs going into 
more in detail, otherwise the synchronous motors 
pulling in at different phase relations will cause the 
inexperienced operator considerable trouble. Assume 
that the two periodic curves shown in Fig. 7 are to be 
taken and that for the sake of appearance of the oscillo- 
gram the exposures are to be started at zero e.m. f. 
Use a shield with an opening one and a half cycles in 
length and arrange the shield stops so that the second 
exposure begins exactly two eycles from the first. 
First, with the switch shown in the diagram thrown 
to the test circuit on the right, start the transient 
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to be able to close the circuit at any predetermined 
point. This may be accomplished by rotating the 
brush arm while making observations on the screen. 
Fig. 8, Case 1, shows the circuit closed when the e. m. f. 
was passing through zero,:and Case 2 shows the effect 
produced by closing the «circuit at different points of 
the e. m. f. wave. 

A-convenient test circuit for determining the zero 
point:of the wave is an air-cored inductance whose 
power factor is near zero. With a suitable d-c. am- 
meter in series with the a-c. line, adjust the ‘transient 
visualizer brush arm until the ammeter gives a maxi- 
mum deflection. -This feature is especially valuable 
where two oF more oscillograms of alternating currents 


visualizer motor and adjust the brush arm until the 
circuit is closed at the zero e.m.f. and the transient 
curve is seenon the screen (this will be called the refer- 
ence condition). Second, with the oscillograph motor 
still running, ;stop the transient visualizer motor and 
slowly rotate'the commutator by means of the hand- 
wheel until the test circuit is just closed, as indicated 
by the current curve appearing on the screen, when the 
film arm may be adjusted to start the first exposure at 
the correct point. Third, restart the transient visual- 
izer motor two or three times, if necessary, or until the 
reference condition is re-established. Fourth, stop 
the oscillograph motor and throw both switches to the 
left so the element will be in series with the primary of 
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the transformer and make the exposure. Fifth, with 
the test circuit again connected, restart the oscillo- 
graph motor and until the reference condition is 
restored, stop the transient visualizer motor and 
change the film shield to position 2. Sixth, replace the 
film drum and restart the transient visualizer motor 
until the reference condition is restored, stop the 
oscillograph motor and make the exposure. After 
a little experience it is surprising how easy it is to 
perform these operations and how quickly it can be 
done. Where successive exposures are to be taken on a 
film it is necessary to keep one motor running in order 
to re-establish the reference condition. It should be 
pointed out that after the brush arm and film arm have 
once been adjusted, any number of oscillograms may be 
taken without further attention. 

When studying the starting current in transformers, 
the requirements are rather severe. It is necessary to 
be able to start the oscillogram at any desired point of 
the film, to close the circuit at any desired point on the 
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was closed when the e. m. f. was a positive maximum. 
Fig. 10, Case 2, is the same as Fig. 9, Case 1, except that 
the impressed e. m. f. was increased 40 per cent and due 
to the higher saturation the current increased 225 per 
cent. Case 4, is the same as Case 3 except that a series 
resistance equal to about four times the primary copper 
resistance was introduced to limit the initial current. 
The current was decreased to approximately one-third 
that of Case3. This resistance was short-circuited after 
about one and a half cycles, and as a result, the third 
peak is slightly higher than the second. On account 
of the fact that the initial current may be many times 
full-load value, these experiments were performed upon 
small transformers in order to avoid serious line dis- 
turbances. 

By means of the transient visualizer all of the tran- 
sient curves reproduced in this paper may be studied on 
the screen of an oscillograph in exactly the same way as 
a-c. curves. 

Two oscillatory circuits, tuned to the same frequency 
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e. m. f. wave, to control at will the amount and direc- 
tion of the residual magnetism, and in some cases to 
introduce a series resistance for limiting the initial 
starting current and later to short-circuit it after the 
disturbance is somewhat reduced. The control of the 
residual magnetism is accomplished by the use of a 
micrometer adjustment of the auxiliary brush, pre- 
viously referred to, by means of which the point of 
opening the circuit is under the control of the operator. 
It is interesting to note that where a maximum residual 
is to be left in the transformer, the circuit may be opened 
without sparking at the brushes by adjusting the auxil- 
iary brush so the circuit is opened just as the current 
reaches zero, decreasing from a maximum value. If 
the current is decreasing from a positive maximum, a 
positive residual is left in the transformer ready for the 
next cycle of events. By referring to the curves of Figs. 
9 and 10, it will be seen that there is absolutely no sign 
of sparking at the brushes. In Fig. 9, Case 1, the circuit 
was closed where the e. m. f. was passing through zero 
increasing in a positive direction and with a positive 
residual. Case 2 is the same except that the circuit 
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when coupled, no longer oscillate at their natural fre- 
quency. The change in frequency is shown by Fig. 11 
where Curve a is the primary current when the two 
circuits are coupled, and Curve 6 shows the free period 
of the primary. 
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3y means of an opaque paper shield an unexposed 
space on the film may be conveniently reserved for a 
diagram of connections and essential data. This is an 
important feature, for it makes the record complete in 
itself and eliminates the possibility of losing the data. 
The curves mean much more when studied in connection 
with the circuit diagram. 

Usually one element of the oscillograph is required for 
a timing curve. With the transient visualizer, a more 
satisfactory and convenient way is as follows: The 
synchronous motor, and therefore the film drum, runs 
at a speed that is determined by the frequency of the 
power source, which is quite constant over considerable 
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gressive study of periodic phenomena is well illustrated 
by Fig. 13 which shows curves of kenotron and S-tube 
rectifiers for half-wave and full-wave rectification with- 
out filters and also with four different kinds of filters. 
For the convenience of comparison all current curves 
were taken with one oscillograph element. Including 
ground lines, each film was exposed a total of 13 times. 
All of these curves are brought together in order that 
they may be studied to the best advantage. 

In a short article there is time for only a few hints as 
to the possibilities of the transient visualizer, but experi- 
ence will suggest many other applications. Many uses 
are found for it in connection with the study of trans- 
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periods of time, so if the speed is measured by a pre- 
cision tachometer either before or after the oscillogram 
is taken, an accurate time scale is possible. Knowing 
the diameter of the film drum and the speed range to be 
covered, a series of charts for different speeds may be 
made up and the time marked off in thousandths of a 
secondjas indicated in Fig. 12. Then all that is neces- 
sary is to place the film upon the proper chart and mark 
off with a pen the desired units of time and trace the 
panel as shown in the lower half of Fig. 12 which shows 
a negative of the starting currents in a vacuum tube 
oscillator when the grid circuit is completed by the tran- 
sient visualizer. 

The use of the transient visualizer in making a pro- 


mission line problems and three-phase transients. 
Practically the whole field of transient phenomena is 
brought within the understanding of students and engi- 
neers. It helps the mathematically inclined to visual- 
ize the physical relations, and it enables a person with 
limited technical training to obtain an understanding 
of complex phenomena. It largely eliminates the 
element of chance from the experimental study of 
transients and puts it on a scientific basis. 

The oscillograms reproduced in this paper were taken 
by graduate students in their regular laboratory work 
in Communication Engineering. The author is greatly 
indebted to A. J. Ralph, expert technician of the 
Department of Electrical Engineering, Yale University, 
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for his excellent suggestions regarding mechanical de- 
tails and for his painstaking care and expert workman- 
ship in the construction of the five machines used in our 
laboratory. 


Discussion 


J. R. Craighead: This device serves the purpose of re- 
peating a transient so that it can be properly studied by the eye 
or where there is any question of suitable illumination can be 
better photographed because of repetition. This should lend 
itself to the use of higher velocities and consequently larger and 
more easily readible records on the oscillograph than have been 
obtained. The possible limit of speed on the oscillograph in 
the direction of the motion of the film is chiefly the photographie 
effect. This device should enable the photographic effect to 
be much improved, provided the nature of the switch is such 
that duplication can be assured in the transient at excessively 
high speeds. Can Mr. Palmer furnish any statement regarding 
the practicable limits? 

Another point which enters into the successful duplication 
of a transient is the effect of varying contact in a switch. In 
attempting to get single transients at definite points in the 
e. m. f. wave, I have had oceasion to work with somewhat larger 
currents and the results have not been successful. That is, it 
is possible to construct a switch for small currents or for poten- 
tials which carry practically no current at which duplication 
can be made quite accurately. 

When we get to apparatus the size of ordinary oil switches 
and large circuits, this kind of duplication is not practicable 
because although the actual duplicating relay can be made to 
operate accurately, the oil switch itself has a sufficient variation 
in time so that it is not practicable to secure a duplication of 
the particular point on the wave that is desired. 

In regard to the separation of components of wave forms, as 
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mentioned on page 5, the method of separation is not very 
clearly stated. I understand it to be the use of the transient 
visualizer to maintain a constant zero, and alteration of the 
circuit connections is necessary to obtain the oscillogram in 
each particular case. I should like to ask Mr. Palmer whether 
this solution is that which is intended. 


H. M. Turner: Mr. Craighead raised the question re- 
garding duplication at high film speed. I can say that we have 
experienced no difficulty with retracing when operating at a 
film speed of 1200 ft. per min. Usually, however, we are opera- 
ting at 600 ft. per min. and the retracing is practically perfect. 
It should be pointed out that a small constant friction load on 
the photographic drum shaft is necessary to prevent oscillations. 


So far as current-carrying capacity is concerned there is 
no reason why it cannot be greatly increased by using wider 
brushes. In demonstrating fundamental principles there is no 
particular advantage in using large currents. In general it is 
convenient to use currents of 15 amperes or less. However, 
when studying the performance of particular pieces of equipment 
where several hundred amperes, or in extreme cases, probably 
several thousand are involved a special design would be re- 
quired. In the case of alternating current, advantage may be 
taken of the fact that the circuit may be opened when the 
current is at or near the zero value. 


With reference to the method of separating the components, 
the transient visualizer makes it possible to start all components 
from the same point on the film. First, the transient current is 
taken by closing the circuit at the desired point at the electro- 
motive force wave. Second, the transient visualizer is short- 
circuited and the permanent component is taken. Third, with 
the permanent component flowing through the oscillograph 
element in the reversed direction the line is short circuited by 
means of the transient visualizer and the transient component is 
taken in proper relation. In order to avoid tripping the cireuit 
breaker, two identical circuits are connected in series and the 
short cireuit is applied to one of them. 
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Review of the Subject.—Fart I of the paper takes up first 
the division of losses by radiation and convection from tall vertical 
planes. Ji is shown that the loss by convection from tall planes 
can be expressed by the formula 

W. = 0.0014 A 0 */4 
in which W. ts the waits, A the square inches of surface and @ the 
temperature rise in degrees centigrade. 

Ti is then shown that the division of losses from a black plane is, 
for temperature rises up to 100 deg. cent., approximately 45 per cent 
convection and 55 per cent radiation. Based upon this division, a 
simple formula is given for determining the ratio of losses for an 
trregular surface where the greater part of the loss is by convection. 


The effect of various colors on the temperature rise of transformers 
having both plain and corrugated tanks is discussed. 


In Pari II it is shown that aliitude does not affect radiation. The 
general average of the results obtained by various investigators shows 
that convection varies as the square root of the air density. Based on 
this, it ts shown that for a constant less by convection the temperature 
rise increases about 4.6 per cent for each 1000 meters increase in 
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\ 7 HILE the main purpose of this paper (which is a 
companion paper of the one by Doherty and 
Carter!) is to give the effect of altitude on the 
heating of stationary apparatus cooled by radiation and 
free convection, it is very essential to first determine how 
the cooling is effected. For instance, we must know the 
relative parts radiation and convection play in cooling 
the different shapes of surfaces used, especially for self- 
cooled oil-immersed transformers, because (1) the ratio 
of losses by these two modes of cooling varies, depending 
on the shape and color of the surface, etc., and (2) these 
two modes of cooling are not affected alike by altitude. 
The paper, therefore, falls into two logical divisions, 
namely :-— 

1. The temperature rise of various shaped surfaces 
as influenced by radiation and free convection for a 
given altitude and 

2. Effect of altitude on temperature rise of appara- 
tus having various shapes of surfaces. 

One of the writers gave a paper? before the Institute 
in June 1916 in which was shown by tests how the heat- 
ing of three transformer tanks, each having different 
shapes of surfaces, were affected by altitude. 

Since that time considerable experimental work has 
been carried on to establish, first, the correct formula for 

1. Effect of Altitude on Temperature Rise by R. E. Doherty 
and E.S. Carter. 


2. Effect of Barometric Pressure on Temperature Rise of 
Self-Cooled Stationary Induction Apparatus” by V. M. Mont- 
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altitude. For transformers where a part of the loss is by radiation 
(unaffected by air density) the effect is reduced by the ratio of the 
convection loss to the total loss. Also the effect on the winding rise 
over the ambient ts further reduced by the fact that the winding rise 
over the oil is not affected by altitude. The effect of the copper loss, 
however, is to increase the effect of altitude because the resistance is 
increased by temperature. 

Based upon the above facts it is shown that the temperature rise 
and rating of the two main classes of otl-tmmersed self-cooled 
transformers are affected by altitude as follows: 

Per cent increase Per cent decrease 
in Copper Rise in Kov-a. per 


per 1000 Meters 1000 Meters 
Increase in Increase in 
Altitude Altitude 
Self-cooled transformers......... 
(a) with plain tanks.......... 1.75 1.35 
(0) with corrugated, tubular and 
radiator tanks a6 scene 8.0 2.3 


free convection; and second, a method for calculating 
the cooling capacity of various shapes of surfaces under 
a constant air pressure where both radiation and con- 
vection enter into the cooling, especially where con- 
vection plays such an important part as it does for tank 
surfaces having different widths and depths of corru- 
gations. So far as literature shows, no method has 
ever been given by which to predetermine with any 
degree of accuracy the thermal efficiency of corru- 
gations. 

Part I gives the results of tests made on a large plate 
to determine the formula for free convection. Also the 
results of tests and a discussion are given on the effect 
of different colored cases on the temperature rise of 
transformers in the shade and sunshine. 

Part II deals with the effect of altitude on the tem- 
perature rise of transformers liaving different shapes of 
tank surfaces, of rheostats, bus bars, reactors, ete. 


Part I 


TEMPERATURE RISE OF VARIOUS SHAPED SURFACES 
AS INFLUENCED BY RADIATION AND CONVECTION 
FOR A GIVEN ALTITUDE 


A. Radiation. The accepted law of radiation, 
known as the Stefan-Boltzman law, is of the form: 


W,/A = Ke (Tt — T;') (1) 


where W,/A is the watts dissipated per unit surface, 
K isa constant, e is the emissivity factor depending on 
color, being 1.0 for a lamp black surface, and JT, and 
T, are the hot body and ambient temperatures in 
absolute degrees centigrade respectively. If expressed 
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in watts per square inch, according to the latest ac- 
cepted value, K = 3.68 « 10-". 

Fig. 1 shows the radiation of heat in watts per square 
inch plotted against temperature rises over various 
ambient temperatures. 

B. Convection. Several years ago, Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir deveioped and published’ the film theory which 
assumes that heat loss by convection is dissipated by 
first passing through an adhering film of gas, where most 
of the temperature drop occurs, and then is carried away 
by convection air currents. 

While the film theory formula checked tests made at 
high temperatures, it did not check tests made on tall 
planes at low temperatures. According to the formula, 
the loss was approximately proportional to the tempera- 
ture rise up to 100 deg. cent., whereas numerous tests 
made on various kinds of tank surfaces showed that con- 
vection loss varied as the temperature rise raised 
to the 5/4 power. This was pointed out in the paper 
presented in 1916. 


0 1 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 ©6100 


0 20 
9 =(T,-T,) = TEMPERATURE RISE OVER ROOM -DEG.C. 


Wc/Aor w,/A~ WATTS DISSIPATED PER SQ. IN. SURFACE 


Fig. 1—RapiatTion or Heat rrom Buack Bopy By STEFAN- 
Bouzman Law 

W,/A = Ke(T# — T,4), Warren K = 3.68 = 10-", 7. ann T, 
Are ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURES, Drag. CrmNtT. ASSUME e = 
0.9 anp Convection or Heat By Equation: W,/A = 0.0014 
9123) WHERE 9 = Tremp. Rise—Dea. Crnv. 


Based on the film theory and ‘Method of Dimen- 
sions” Rice! developed and presented at the annual 
A. I. E. E. Convention in June 1923 a free convection 
formula of a form such that when the convection watts 
W,.. are plotted against temperature rise At up to 100 
deg. cent. the resulting equation is: 


Wa=KAAtL® 


in which K isa constant, A is the area. 

But from 100 to 500 deg. cent. rise, the exponent in 
Rice’s formula is approximately 1.25. 

Since the temperature rises of most electrical appara- 
tus do not exceed 100 deg. cent. it appeared to be of 
sufficient importance to make accurate laboratory tests 
to determine (1) the correct value of the exponent and 
(2) the constant for vertical surfaces representing tall 


3. Proc. A. I. HE. E. Feb. 1913. 

4. Free Convection of Heat in Gases and Liquids by C. W. 
Rice. Presented at A. I. E. E. Annual Convention in Swamps- 
cott, Mass., June 1923. 
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tanks. As Rice’s formula was known by the writers 
well in advance of its publication, there was sufficient 
time to complete these tests and give, in a condensed 
form, the results in a discussion of his paper. In this 
discussion it was shown that free convection from tall 
planes can be expressed for temperature rises up to 
300 deg. cent. by the formula: 


W.=KA 6/4 (3) 
in which W, = convection watts, 

Kk = 0.0014 for a plane 31.5” tall 

A = area in sq. in. 

6 = temperature rise in degrees centigrade 


Fig. 1, also shows values of W../A plotted against 0. 

Further details as to how the formula was derived 
are given later under “‘Experimental Observations on 
Vertical Plate.” 

Recently Rice® has, by introducing the temperature 
coefficient of density of the air in his previous formula, 
developed one for large vertical plane surfaces in air 
which agrees in substance with equation (3). It is of 
the form: 

W. = 0.0078 A (1/H)'4 P¥?2 (1/Tav,) °123 A t/4 


(4) 
in which W, = Loss in watts 
A = Area of surface 
H = Height of plane 
P_ = Absolute air pressure in atmospheres 


Tavg= Average of hot body and ambient abso- 
lute temperatures degree K. 
At = Temperature rise of hot body in deg. 
cent. 
For a rise of approximately 50 deg. cent. in a 25 deg. 
cent. room and for a plane 31.5 in. (80 cm.) tall, equa- 
tion (4) reduces to 


W. = 0.001285 A P'? a ¢/4 (5) 


Rice has, therefore, cleared up the disagreement 
between the rate of loss with temperature rise which has 
existed between the film theory formula and results of 
We now 
have for the first time a true conception of the physics 
of convection for both high and low temperatures 
differences. 

C—Radiation and Convection from Various Shaped 

Surfaces 

(a) Large Vertical Planes. Table I shows the calcu- 
lated division of losses from a plain black surface, using 
the convection formula W, = 0.0014 A 6'-> and the 
radiation formula W, = 3.68 X 10“'Ae (T,!— T,‘), 
in which e = 0.9 and 7’; = 298 deg. K (25 deg. cent.) 

For practical purposes we can say that for vertical 
planes the losses from, say, 20 to 100 deg. cent. rise, are 
55 per cent radiation and 45 per cent convection. 

(b) Large Vertical Corrugated Surfaces. One of the 
most universal methods of increasing the area of a trans- 


5. Free Convection of Heat in Gases and Liquids by C. W. 
Rice. Presented at A. I. E. E. Midwinter Convention in Phila- 
delphia, February, 1924. 
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TABLE I 


DIVISION OF LOSSES FROM LARGE PLAIN, BLACK 
VERTICAL SURFACE IN 25 DEG. CENT, ROOM AT SEA 


LEVEL 
Temperature Watts per sq. in. by: Per cent of Total Loss by: 
Rise a 
Deg. Cent. Radiation Convection Radiation Convection 
10 0.039 0.025 61 39 
20 0.0765 0.057 57.5 42.5 
30 0.121 0.095 56 44 
40 0.171 0.137 55.5 44.5 
50 0.224 0.182 55 45 
60 0.28 0.230 55 45 
70 0.344 0.279 55 45 
80 0.415 0.329 56 44 
90 0.492 0.382 56 44 
100 0.57 0.439 56.5 43.5 


former tank without increasing its floor space is to 
corrugate the surface. Since there are so many possible 
variations in the pitch depth and height of corru- 
gations, it is very essential to be able to predetermine the 
cooling capacity, 2. e. the loss per unit of area of the 
developed surface for various temperature rises. 

(c) Surface of Corrugations Effective for Radiation 
and Convection Radiation: Referring to Fig. 2 the 
surface A represents the envelope of a single corrugation 


Fic. 2—SHowina SURFACES OF A CORRUGATION EFFECTIVE 
FOR RADIATION AND CONVECTION 


B. Itis obvious that both sides of A will radiate equal 
amounts of heat. Now B will radiate the same amount 
of heat to A as A radiates to B; otherwise one body 
would gain heat at the expense of the other. Since A 
is the envelope area of B and, furthermore, since A and 
B have equal radiating capacities, the true radiating 
surface of a corrugation (or any irregular surface) is 
its outer envelope. (A mathematical proof of this 
which is rather long, is given by Rud. Kuchler in Elec- 
trotechnische Zeitschrift, Jan. 1923, Vol. 44). 
Convection. 'The surface effective for convections is 
of course the total developed area, providing the air 
currents are allowed to circulate freely over the entire 
surface. 
(d) Total Cooling Capacity of Plain and Corrugated 
Surfaces 
(1) Actual Losses: The actual losses for any given 
maximum oil rise of either a plain or corrugated tank 
are difficult of accurate predetermination for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) There are certain losses from the bot- 
tom and cover whose temperature rises are seldom 
accurately known; (2) the vertical tank gradient must 
be known; and (8) there exists a certain temperature 
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drop from the oil to the tank, which drop must be known. 
However, in practise it is just as important and very 
convenient to be able to make comparisons of the heat- 
ing of tanks having different shapes of surface with other 
tanks having similar vertical gradients. For instance, 
if we know what a plain tank will do for any given oil 
rise, it is convenient to know what some other tank with 
a corrugated, surface will do for the same oil rise. 

(2) Relative Losses: For any given top oil rise (pro- 
viding the vertical gradients of the tank are similar) 
the ratio of the loss from the average shape of corru- 
gation used in practise to the loss from a plain tank ean 
therefore be expressed by the following equation: 


55 He X 45D 
100 D 


in which L = ratio of total loss per unit of developed 
area to loss per unit of plain area, having 
the same temperature rise of the oil. 
Outside envelope area. 
= Emissivity factor = 1.00 for ordinary 
black paint in this case.*® 
D = Developed area of surface. 

There are, of course, limitations as to depth and 
width of the air space in the corrugation for which 
equation (6) holds. Experience has shown that it holds 
for aratio of depth divided by width of approximately 4. 
However, as this ratio increases, it would be expected 
that the air circulation would become more and more 
restricted until the loss by convection was materially 
reduced. For instance, if the width of air space in a 
corrugation, € in. depth was only 1/4 in., there is no 
question but that the air would be so restricted that 
the convection loss would be reduced enormously. 

If the entire surface of a tank consists of similar 
corrugations we can let E' equal the pitch, and D the 
developed length of a single corrugation and by sub- 
stituting these values in equation (6) determine L. 
For instance if the pitch is 2 in. and the developed 
length is 6.6 in., the value of 

55 X 2x 1+ 435 X 6.6 
ee 100 X 6.6 


In other words one sq. in. of the corrugated area will 
dissipate 0.62 as much loss as one sq. in. of a plain area. 

Now, since this tank has 6.6 in. of surface to each 
2 in. of envelope, it has 3.8 times the total area of a 
plain tank of the same outside diameter. Therefore, 
the total loss dissipated by this corrugated tank will 
be 3.38 X 0.62 = 2.04 times that of the plain tank. 

If equation (6) is expressed in terms of total loss 
L, per unit of envelope area instead of loss per unit of 
developed area (L), the equation reduces to 

I, = LD/E 


55 He + 45D 
100 E 


6. See Table II for values of e for Various Colors. 


a (6) 


E 
e 


= 0.62 


(7) 
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Effect of Height. Carefully made tests have shown 
that the effect of height is very small, the loss being 
only about 3 per cent more for a corrugated surface 36 
in. in height than one 72 in. in height. In fact, experi- 
ence has shown that the effect of height is so small that 
for practical purposes it can be neglected for all heights 
greater than about 2 or 3 ft. 

D. Effect of Color on Temperature Rise. Table II 
gives the emissivity factors for various colors of paints 
often used on transformer tanks. These values were 
obtained from tests made on a plate 20 in. by 20 in. ina 
vertical position. 


TABLE II 
EFFECT OF COLOR ON EMISSIVITY 


Emissivity Compared with 


Color of Paint Black Surface (e = 0.9) 


BSAC as aiatcc eis INO is a1'e: hes 01 AS acd, ¥ wits 1.00 
DALE: GQrGOME sy. ayers ahs shale lg tel ele oie 0.97 
PGR OG 5 aioe wvstelave a yarotorieiny aereis « 0.91 

MO GROY acca teitte es sian cise aoe a ae 0.81 
PVVAERL GOES: a cke avece ete erencifere le tats. ol ota aie sue 0.76 
IW OD DEF iGOUSDALE Vo teccis «co sini sleveroun © eye ene 0.65 
SMS Tccliche ier eg Se” ae Se ee 0.62 


The effect of color on radiation raises the question 
of how the temperature rise of a transformer is affected 
by various colors of paint when in the shade, or how it is 
affected by absorption of heat when exposed to the rays 
of the sun. 

Since the division. of losses from a plain black tank 
is approximately 55 per cent radiation and 45 per cent 
convection, the effect of other colors on the temperature 
rise may be easily calculated for any shape of surface 
in the shade. Table III shows this for a plain surface. 


TABLE III 


EFFECT OF COLOR ON TEMPERATURE RISE OF 
PLAIN TANKS . 


Surface Rise in per cent of 


Color of Paint that for Black Surface 


BIACK sn... aire tecsiets oteierancte apeteyors! dieleyots,« 100 

Dark; Greenies cine sie eekie atermate= 101 

Drull Ried Waterers eacetepcistecrelsl ase ctc.s ares 104 

Sw MCL OV A ererstaietsteielo ne alehatecete nse ntten: 110 

WHIGG.5. ceeiomienastiriildeuriesicts ectele's st ley 

ONS ebb een By a. ckicy Gn Oe OOO one 120 
TABLE IV 


EFFECT OF COLOR ON TEMPERATURE RISE OF TANKS 
HAVING APPROXIMATELY 75 PER CENT OF LOSS BY 
CONVECTION AND 25 PER CENT BY RADIATION 
Color of Paint Percentage Rise 


ELC e ters tet coal Acoso, sbonalichs ecient sealers 100 
MAPICS GHEGENG AR state ares ui etat here otters eels ete 100.8 
Dae Rod o.oo Sd Hae Rts AOS 101.5 
le GLEN sie ictvsre eros el cin bay es aie oranete 104 
AACN: Peers es SR ete OCR eG 105.8 
PRUCEETESYEUATIV- etree co cre wraltrerehatetsietcers cscs 109 


It is thus apparent that a tank with an irregular 
surface is not appreciably affected by color. 
In SUNSHINE 


(a) Plain Tank. A plain tank will probably be 
affected the most. ‘The results of tests made by Messrs. 
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Moore and Moulton’ of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation to determine the effect on the tem- 
perature rise of both black and gray plain tanks in the 
sunshine, are summarized by them as follows: 

“The number of successive days during which tests 
were made and the consistency of the results leave little 
doubt as to the accuracy of the full load tests. The fact 
that a gray paint will not reduce the oil temperature 
more than 3 or 4 deg. fahr. or 1 or 2 deg. cent. during the 
extremely hot weather encountered in the San Joaquin 
Valley seems established. This was a disappointment 
in view of the seemingly prevalent belief that a much 
larger reduction for gray paint would be found.” 

It is apparent that the increased temperature, due to 
the lighter color (and reduced radiation) is approxi- 
mately counteracted by the reduced absorption of heat 
from the rays of the sun. 

(b) Tanks with Irregular Surfaces. Since heat ab- 
sorbed by radiation is a function of the envelope surface 
only, there is every reason to believe that a tank of 
irregular shape will not be affected as much by the sun’s 
rays, for a given color, as a plain tank. 

It should be understood, of course, that the tempera- 
ture rise will be greater in the sunshine than in the 
shade, regardless of color of tanks, the difference de- 
pending on several factors, such as direction of the sun’s 
rays, the area of the tank exposed to the sun, and the 
intensity of the rays. Unfortunately, no reliable data 
appears to be available on this point. 

E. Experimental Observations on Vertical Plate. 
The plate was of cast iron, (Figs. 3 and 4) 31.5 in. (80 
em.) high, 18.1 in. (33.3 em.) wide, by 1 1/16 in. (2.7 
cm.) in thickness, and had imbedded in it sheath wire 
units of equal resistance about 2 in. apart. This pro- 
duced a uniform temperature over the whole area, 
including both sides, and eliminated the necessity of 
making appreciable stray losses corrections which 
would have been necessary if one side of the plate had 
been blanketed, as is sometimes done in investigations 


- of this kind. In some of the tests the terminals and 


TABLE V 
LAMP BLACK SURFACE 
W,/A = total watts per square inch. 
W,/A = watts per sq. in. radiation (calculated) 
W-./A = W;/A — W,/A = watts per sq. in. convection. 
Area dissipating heat = 917.4 sq. in. 


Ambient Average 
Test Tem pRise 
No. Air Wall Over Wi/A W,/A 
Ambient (e = 0.9) W./A 

a 30 29 12.6 0.08095 | 0.04948 | 0.03147 
2 32.7 31.4 22.5 0.1508 0.0954 0.0554 
3 25.6 23.6 29.6 0.2145 0.1206 0.0939 
4 28.5 27.8 38.7 0.3075 0.1705 0.137 
5 31 30 61.5 0.4358 0.2465 0.1893 
6 29.7 29 60.9 0.5450 0.3006 0.2444 
7 29.7 28.4 T22 0.6562 0.3735 0.2827 


7. Effects of Various Colored Cases on Oil Temperatures of 
Distribution Transformers by L. J. Moore and J. H. Moulton in 
Journal of Electricity and Western Industry, June 1923. 
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TABLE VI 
- NICKEL PLATED SURFACE 
Area Dissipating Heat = 931.2 square in. e = .07 
Average 
Temp. Rise 
Test Ambient Over 
No. Air Ambient Wi/A W,/A 
(e = .07) W./A 
8 23.2 13.7 0.03921 0.00394 0.0353 
9 28.5 15. 0.04779 0.00468 0.0431 
10 30 Pi 0.06892 0.00669 0.06223 
aie 29.5 33.6 0.113 0.0113 0.1017 
12 33.5 50.1 0.192 0.01898 0.173 
13 28.2 64.2 0.2637 0.02476 0.2389 
14 26.3 80.3 0.3561 0.03289 0.3232 
15 23.8 91.6 0.4349 0.03867 0.3962 
16 25.0 93.8 0.4349 0.04048 0.3944 
17 27.0 101.8 0.4877 0.04635 0.4413 
18 24.3 110.1 0.5647 0.05095 0.5137 
19 25.6 118.6 0.6142 0.05749 0.5567 
20 DARE 127 a2 0.6828 0.06492 0.6179 
21 28.3 143.5 0.7965 0.07975 0.7167 
22 22.6 152.5 0.8635 0.08425 0.7792 
23 28.2 60.8 0.2427 0.02294 0.2198 
24 25.3 alts 0.1141 0.00998 0.1041 
25 24.8 60.1 0.2465 0.02194 0.2246 
26 24.7 42.7 0.1602 0.01438 0.1458 
27 28.7 309.8 2.615 0.3388 2.2762 
28 30.7 241.3 1.699 0.2055 1.4935 
29 26.2 178.8 1.043 0.1140 0.929 
30 28.5 242 1.7615 0.2035 1.558 
TABLE VII 
PARTLY OXIDIZED SURFACE 
Area Dissipating Heat = 836.5 sq. in. 
Emissivity Factore = 0.52 
Average 
Temp. 
Ambient Rice °C 
Test Over Wr/A 
No. Air Wall Ambient Wi/A |(e = .52)| We/A 
31 34 36.1 279.5 3.653 2.096 1557. 
32 33.6 35.5 250.4 3.046 1.676 1.370 
33 33.5 34.8 193.5 1.983 1.027 0.956 
34 33 34.5 214 2.507 ies L207, 
35 33.8 35.0 227.4 2.609 1.393 1.216 
36 34.8 36.8 263.4 3.343 1.863 1.48 
37 33.3 34.4 199.2 2.132 1.078 1.054 
38 32.7 33.7 170.8 1.741 0.821 0.920 
39 31.2 31.5 145.8 1.418 0.621 0.797 
40 33.1 33.4 118.3 0.9865 | 0.4534 0.5331 
41 32.6 32.6 69.4 0.5347 | 0.2116 0.3231 
42 32.2 S2a1 55.6 0.3569 | 0.1592 0.1977 
43 31 31.1 55 0.3537 | 0.1549 0.2024 
44 31.2 31.4 38.9 0.2363 | 0.1014 0.1349 
45 31.2 31.5 29.8 0.1766 | 0.07435 | 0.10225 
46 231 bab?) 31.5 20.3 0.1126 | 0.04845 | 0.06415 
47 31.3 31.6 14.4 0.07534| 0.03364 | 0.0417 
48 31.3 32.3 206.6 2.272 1,132 1.14 
49 32.1 32.5 149.8 1.383 0.6545 0.7285 
50 31.8 32.0 102.5 0.83 0.362 0.468 
51 31 31.0 79 0.5908 | 0.2487 0.3421 
52 S207 32.6 47 0.2944 | 0.1292 0.1652 
53 S200 32.5 25.6 0.1474 | 0.06372 | 0.08368 
54 32.5 32.3 14.5 0.07628 | 0.03422 | 0.04206 
55 31.5 31.4 67.5 0.4693 | 0.202 0.2673 


edges of the plate were blanketed. This accounts for 
the slight variation in the areas given in Tables V, VI, 
and VII. 

The plate was suspended in a vertical position in 
the air in an open room having a constant temperature. 
Fifteen thermocouples were soldered in holes in the 
surface on one side and five on the other side of the 
plate, the five being used merely as a check to see if both 
sides were at the same temperature. The plate tem- 
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perature was taken as the average of all thermo-couples. 
Direct current was used to supply the loss. All readings 
of volts and amperes and thermc-couples were taken 
with a potentiometer. For convection, the air was used 
as the ambient. For radiation, the temperature of the 
walls of the room about 10 ft. distant was used for the 


7Position of 
Thermocouples 
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Fig. 3—DIMENSIONS oF VERTICAL Puate Usep to DretTeRMINE 
CONVECTION FoRMULA 


Fig. 4—Front View or Puate Usep To DreteRMINE CoNVEC- 
TION ForMULA BLANKETING ON ‘TERMINALS 


ambient, although the air and wall temperatures were 
usually the same. 

Three series of runs were made with both sides of the 
hot plate under the same conditions, namely: 

(1) painted a lamp black. 

(2) nickel-plated and polished, and 

(8) with the surfaces partly oxidized, before start- 
ing the tests. 
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For the first condition, the paint began to scale off 
when the temperature reached approximately 100 deg. 
cent. or about 72 deg. rise, and the test had to be dis- 
continued. Up to this point, the loss by convection 
was taken as the difference between the total loss and 
the loss calculated by the standard radiation law, assu- 
ming that the emissivity factor was 0.9 of that for a per- 
fect black body, as shown in Fig. 1. 

The convection loss points fell practically on a 
straight line on double-log paper, the equation of the 
line being W./A = 0.0014 6!:%> where W,/A is the watts 
per square inch of surface and @ is the temperature rise 
in degrees centigrade. Watts per square inch are 
plotted against 6 in Fig. 5. The test data are given 
in Table V. 

For the other two conditions of the plate surface, the 
emissivity factor for radiation was found by plotting 
the total loss in watts per square inch against tempera- 
ture rise. The difference between this and the con- 
vection loss curve found from the black plate divided 
by the theoretical radiation loss where e = 1.0 gives 
the new emissivity factor. For instance, with the 
nickel plated surface, the total watts per square inch, 
when plotted in curve form, are 0.200 for a 50 deg. 
cent. rise over a 30 deg. cent ambient. Subtracting 
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Fig. 5—Hezat Loss By FREE CONVECTION FROM A VERTICAL 
Puane 31.5 1n. In Heitcutr Aanp 13.1 IN. IN WipTH, PAINTED 
Lamp Buack 


the convection value of 0.182, as shown on Fig. 1, gives 
a radiation loss of 0.018. But W,/A, (for e = 1) is 
0.261, so the emissivity factor e = 0.018/0.261 = 0.069 
or approximately 0.07 This value of emissivity checks 
fairly well with that obtained by other investigators. 
The results obtained with the nickel-plated surface are 
shown in Table VI. 

Up to about 150 deg. cent rise, the convection loss 
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points fell in a straight line on double-log paper, Fig. 
6, thé slope of the line being about 1.25. From 150 to 
200 deg. rise the points gradually drew away from the 
straight line and at 300 deg. rise the loss was about 25 
per cent higher than the straight line. 

At first it was thought that this departure from a 
straight line might be due to a change in the law, but 
as will be seen later where tests made with the surfaces 
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partly oxidized did not show this departure, it was 


- apparently due to a gradual oxidation of the surface 


which at first was not discernible to the eye but which 
gradually increased the emissivity factor. At 280 deg. 
cent. rise, the surface became so tarnished that the tests 
were discontinued. 

For the last set of tests the surfaces were painted 
black and then subjected to a temperature of 325 deg. 
cent. for about a day to let it get “set’’ before starting 
the tests. Some ofthe paint came off. What remained 
turned a brownish color. 

Tests were taken first with the temperature decreasing 
and second with increasing temperatures. The emis- 
sivity factor, determined as described before, was 0.52. 
A tabulation of the data obtained with the partly 
oxidized surface is given in Table VII. 

The convection loss plotted vs. temperature rise 
(Fig. 7) on double-log paper fell practically on a straight 
line up to 280 deg. cent. rise— as far as the temperature 
was taken—with a slope of the line of 1.25. 
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The point to be emphasized is that for a large ver- 
tical surface and for the temperature rises used in most 
electrical apparatus, the loss by convection can be 
expressed by an exponential equation in which the loss 
varies as the 5/4 power of the temperature rise. This 


‘| Equation of Line: 
We/A= 0.0014 9» 
| 


a 
Lr 1 


We/A- LOSS IN WATTS PER SQ. INCH SURFACE 


=a 20 40 60 80100 150 200 300 400 
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Fie. 8—Errect or PrRessuRE oN Loss By CONVECTION, FROM 
Data Osptrainep BY C. W. Rice on a CyxinpeR 1.68 In. IN 
DIsaMETER AND 48 IN. LONG 


agrees approximately with tests made by Messrs. 
Ezer Griffiths and A. H. Davis, conducted under the 
auspices of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of England and shown in their Special Report 
No. 9 issued in 1922 on “The Transmission of Heat by 
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Radiation and Convection.” They tested vertical 
planes of various heights for rises up to 100 deg. cent. 
For heights of 69 in. and 104 in. they found the value of 
the exponent to be 1.3 and 1.34 respectively, while for 
heights less than 69 in. the exponent was 5/4. The 
constant in their formula was the same for all heights 
above approximately 12 in. (30 cm.). This checks the 
writers’ experience with various heights of tank sur- 
faces, excepting that the value of the constant found 
from the tests on the vertical plate was 1.4 x 10-3 
when expressed in watts per square inch of surface, or 
about 9.5 per cent higher than Griffith’s and Davis’ 
value (1.28 x 10-*) for the corresponding height. 
However, they found that the constant increased quite 
rapidly for heights less than about 12 in. (80 cm.) as 
will be seen from the following table. 


Height in inches Constant 
11.8 (80 cm.) 0.00128 
v.ees(20" ey 0.00175 
SO see “Su 0.002 
S204 0 8) 0.0023 
tT. 978C- ©. “3 0.0035 
Part II 


EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON TEMPERATURE RISE OF 
SELF-COOLED TRANSFORMERS AND OTHER APPARATUS 
HAVING VARIOUS SHAPES OF SURFACES 


Self-Cooled Transformers 

(1) Radiation. Altitude, of course, does not affect 
radiation of heat. 

It was shown in Part I that the maximum part radia- 
tions plays in practise is approximately 55 per cent at 
or near sea level for a plain black surface, and that for 
certain types of complicated tank surfaces, the loss by 
radiation may be as low as 15 per cent of the total. 

(2) Convection. The general results obtained by 
various investigators indicate that the loss by convec- 
tion varies approximately as the square root of the air 
density. While Doherty and Carter’s tests show that 
the exponent is 0.542, Rice’s data® obtained on hori- 
zontal cylinders tested with the same apparatus show 
that the exponent lies below 0.5. For example, the 
data from Rice’s Table III have been plotted on double- 
log paper and are shown in Fig. 8. (Before plotting 
these results the losses were all corrected for the three 
nearest pressures, namely, 9, 27, and 76 cm. of mercury.) 
These results are quite consistent and show that for the 
cylinder 1.68 in. (4.28 cm.) in diameter and 48 in. (122 
cm.) long, the loss varies as the pressure raised to the 
0.4 power. The data shown in his Table II for the 
largest cylinder 4.5 in. (11.42 em.) diameter by 60 in. 
(152.5 cm.) long, while not so complete and not re- 
plotted, show that the loss varies as the pressure raised 


.to the 0.45 power. 


No single test or set of tests in an investigation of 
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this nature is conclusive and the best thing to do in 
drawing a conclusion is to take a general average of 
all the available data. In reviewing the results of 
various investigators, it has been found that the value 
of the exponent ranges anywhere from 0.4 to about 
2/8. Rice’s? final formula, 7. e. equation (4), shows that 
for tall vertical planes, the loss is proportional to the 
square root of the pressure. The writer has found, as 
will be shown later, that the square root law agrees best 
with his experimental observations made in 1915 at 
three different altitudes on various shapes of tank 
surfaces. 
Based on the square root law, the formula for free 

convection is: 

W.=KA #4 Piz 
in which W, = Convection loss in watts 

A = Area in square inches. 

K = Constant = 0.0014 at or near sea level. 

@ = Temperature rise in deg. cent. 

P = Aljr pressure in atmospheres. 


(8) 
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Fig. 9—VARIATION OF BAROMETRIC PRESSURE WITH ALTITUDE 


Expressed in the reverse order, equation (8) becomes: 


8 
~ 3g (Zz) 
“aise aera 

For a constant loss dissipated by free convection the 
temperature rise therefore varies inversely as the air 
pressure raised to the 0.4 power. 

Fig. 9 gives curves of barometric pressure in inches 
of mercury vs. altitude in thousands of feet above sea 
level for three different room temperatures. These 
curves were calculated by the Smithsonian Institute’s 
formula: 

Logio P= logio 29.9 — 

A’ 
62.58 (1 + 0.00367 (7 — 10° C) 


in which P = Pressure in inches of mercury. 
T = Temperature in deg. cent. 
A’ = Altitude in 1000’s of feet above sea level. 
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Substituting the values of P for various values of 
altitude (taken from 30 deg. cent. room temperature 
curve in Fig. 9) in equation (9), we find the following 
relation between altitude and temperature rise where all 
loss is by convection: 

Altitudein thousandsoffeet 2 4 6 SP 10 "12 14 


Per cent increase in tem- 


perature TIseliaw fos bela 2.9.5.8 8:6 11.8 14:6.17.9 21.2 


It will be noted that the rate of increase in tempera- 
ture is about 1.5 per cent per 1000 ft. increase in altitude. 

Since air density does not affect radiation, the cor- 
rection is smaller than the above for tanks where part 
of the loss is dissipated by radiation. For example, 
for a constant loss the following equation holds approxi- 
mately for any shape of surface: 


Gem 0+ — rege Pires et 


in which 6, = temperature rise in deg. cent. at higher 

altitude. 

temperature rise at lower altitude. 

altitude in thousands of feet above sea 

level. 

W. = loss by convection at the averaye alti- 
tude considered. 

W, = loss by radiation at the average altitude 
considered. 


Table VIII gives the comparison between calculated 


(11) 


6 
Al 


TABLE VIII 


OOMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND TESTED TANK TEMPERA- 
TURE RISES OBTAINED IN 1915 AT VARIOUS ALTITUDES 


Location: . tiers.» daisies eer Pittsfield Boulder Leadville 
Observed inches of mercury,. . 28.7 24.3 20.7 
Altitude in feet for 30 deg. 

CONT STOOD] foi ste uogale siete ie 1200. 6000 10,700. 


Approx. 
Depth of} Average 
Corrug. Ratio Max. Temperature Rise deg. cent. 
We 
W, + W; Oil Tank Oil Tank Oil Tank 
9.35 in. 0.85 Test 50.7 47.57 | 54.3 51.5 | 57.3 54.2 
Calc.* _ _ 54.6 51.2 | 56.8 53.2 
3.5 in 0.65 Test 56.5 62.41 | 57.5 58.9 | 61.7 55.9 
Calc. — — 59.1 64.8 |:61.7 57.2 
10) in. 0.45 Test 60. 48.5 58.2 46.3 | 62.8 51.4 
(Plain) Calc. — _— 62. 50.0 | 68.8 51.6 


*By equa. (11) and based on rise at Pittsfield. 
{By thermometer in inner bend of corrugation. 


and tested values of maximum oil and tank rises for 
three styles of tanks, each of which was heated with a 
constant loss at Pittsfield, Mass., Boulder and Leadville, 
Colorado.’ In fact, all conditions excepting altitude 
were as nearly the same as it was possible to make them, 
by using the same temporary housing, meters, ther- 
mometers, ete. The tank thermometers, after being 

10. See paper by V. M. Montsinger, Effect of Barometric 


Pressure on Temperature Rise of Self-Cooled Stationary Induc- 
tion Apparatus. A.I. EvE. Journat, June, 1916. 
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placed on the surface in Pittsfield, were not disturbed 
until after the tests were completed at Leadville. 

It will be noted that with the exception of the test 
on the plain tank at Boulder, the tests and calculated 
values (based on square root law) agree as well as could 
be expected. The other heat runs with lower rises given 
in the June 1916 A. I. E. E. paper show approximately 
the same agreement with the calculated values. 

So far, we have discussed only conditions where the 
loss is constant; 7. e., the loss is unaffected by the in- 
creased temperature. In transformers where a part 
(copper loss) of the total loss is increased with tem- 
perature, the effect is to increase the percentage some- 
what greater than 1.5 per cent for each 1000 ft. increase 
in altitude. For instance, according to equation (15) 
given in the paper by V. M. Montsinger of June, 1916: 
to which we previously referred: 


dona 0, 


cae 100) (1 MITE) 
6, fe pe Ot OL a ae gee ay oat ea) 


(12) 


in which 
' @ = Temperature rise at higher altitude 

@, = Temperature rise at lower altitude 

o2 = Per cent increase in temperature rise 
per 1000 ft. ingoing from lower to higher 
altitude with a constant loss. 

nm = 0.8 = reciprocal of exponent in con- 
vection formula 

a = Ratio of copper loss to total (iron plus 
copper) loss. 

6) = Room temperature in deg. cent. 


The following shows the effect of the increased copper 
loss, due to increased temperature in increasing the rise 
for various ratios of copper to iron losses as calculated 
bv equation (12) 


—a— 


Ratio of Copper Loss Increase in Temperature Rise 


to total loss in Per cent. 
Per 1000 ft. Per 1000 meters 
0 1.5 4.58 
0.50 1.62 4.94 
0.67 1.65 5.03 
1.00 Lei, 5.24 


The effect of temperature is to decrease the iron loss, 
but its effect is so small, being in the order of 1 or 2 per 
cent for a change of 40 to 50 deg. cent., that it can be 
neglected. Also it is standard practise to express the 
temperature increase or decrease in per cent of the 
guaranteed winding rise over the ambient. Since the 
winding rise over the tank surface is not affected by 
air density, the 1.5 per cent per 1000 ft. should be 
reduced by the ratio of the winding rise to the tank sur- 
face rise for all self-cooled oil-immersed transformers. 
Expressed in meters, the general equation for any type 
of self-cooled transformer or other type of self-cooled 
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stationary apparatus may be expressed, close enough 
for practical purposes, by: 


@¢=A"NS (4.6 + a) (13) 
in which @ = per cent increase in temperature rise 


A’’ = Increase in altitude in thousands of 
meters 


N = Ratio of tank surface rise to winding 
rise over ambient temperature. 
S ere ti f ti to 
ch Wie er ratio of convection 
total loss 
a = ratio of copper to total loss. 


In case it is more convenient to express S in terms of 
the ratio of surfaces effective for convection and radia- 
tion 2. e. the developed and envelope surfaces, we may 
put 


G 45 D 
~ 45 D + 55 Ee 


ry D 
~ D+1,22 Ee 


in which S = shape factor 

D = total developed area 

E = outside envelope area 

é = emissivity factor 

If the difference in altitude considered is large, the 
ratio of 45 to 55 no longer exactly holds because for a 
given rise the loss by convection decreases as the alti- 
tude increases, whereas the loss by radiation remains 
the same. For example, in going from sea level to 
5000 ft. above sea level, the convection loss for a given 
temperature rise over a 30 deg. cent. ambient is 
0-5 


= 0.915. This 


29.9 ) 
means that the 45 per cent factor has been reduced to 
41.2 per cent. During this time, the temperature rise 
has slightly increased but the-ratio of 42.2 to 56 still 
holds. For altitude differences of, say, 10,000 ft. 
(8000 m.) and over, it should be satisfactory for practical 
purposes to use the ratio corresponding to an average 
altitude of 5000 ft. and write 


is D 
~ D+ 1.33 Ee 


decreased by the factor ( 


S 


Summary of Parts I and II 


1. The loss by free convection is proportional to the 
temperature rise raised to the 5/4 power. 

2. Fora vertical tall plane at sea level (and where the 
emissivity = 0.9) the ratio of losses by free convec- 
tion and radiation are approximately 45 to 55 respec- 
tively. 

3. For a given temperature rise, the loss by con- 
vection is proportional to the square root of the baro- 
metric pressure. 
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TABLE IX 
EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON TEMPERATURE RISE 


Type of apparatus N Ss a ¢ 


(a) Oil Immersed self-cooled Per cent in cop- 


transformers _— —_ — perrise per 1000 
m. (approx.) 
(1) with plain tanks........ 40/55 0.45 2/3 1.75 
(2) with corrugated, tubular and 
radiator tanks.......... 40/55 0.80 2/3 3.0 
(b) Air-cooled Transformers 
of Dry Type 
(1) Core wound coils..... 40/55 0.60 2/3 2:3 
(2) Form wound coils.... 1.0 1.0 1.0 5,25 
(c) Air Cooled Reactors...... 1.0 1.0 1.0 5.25 
(d) Rheostats, Relays, etc.... 1.0 O80)", 21.0 4.5 
(6) Bus Ars. icles bro <:lonckeses 1.0 0.6 1.0 Byala 
(f) Water-cooled transformers 0.0 


4. Fora given loss, the temperature rise (when the 
ioss is by free convection) is inversely proportional to 
the barometric pressure raised to the 0.4 power. 

5. Foraconstant loss dissipated by free convection, 
the surface temperature rise increases about 4.6 per 
cent for each 1000 m. increase in altitude. 

6. By assigning practical values to the factors in the 
formula: ¢ = A’’N S (4.6 + a) Table IX gives the 
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effect of altitude on the temperature rise of different 
types of stationary apparatus. 

7. Considered from the standpoint of effect of alti- 
tude on change in kv-a. for a given temperature rise, 
Table X shows the per cent variation for representa- 
tive cases of the two classes of transformers given under 
6 (a) in which it is assumed (1) that the oil rise varies as 
the total loss raised to the 0.8 power, (2) that the wind- 
ing rise over the oil is proportional to the square of the 
load, (8) that the ratio of copper to iron loss at sea level 
is 2:1 respectively, and (4) that the ratio of the copper to 
the oil rise is 55 to 40 respectively. 


TABLE X 
EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON KV-A. OF SELF-COOLED 
TRANSFORMERS 
Per cent 
Decrease in 
kv-a. per 
Transformer with: 1000 m 
(ee SETS Orn Be Se Reon ie ood oor 1.35 
(b) Corrugated, tubular and radiator tank..... 2.3 
Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 839. 


Effect of Altitude on Temperature Rise 


BY R. E. DOHERTY 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
General Elec. Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject.—The problem is to determine the 
effect of altitude in increasing the temperature rise of electrical 
apparatus. 

Stated in detail, heat is dissipated from the various surfaces of 
apparatus principally by convection and radiation. The former 
is a function both of temperature rise and of air density, that is, of 
altitude; the latter, of temperature rise only. The energy loss in the 
apparatus, that is, the heat to be dissipated, is not changed signif- 
icantly by altitude. Thus, lower air density at higher altitude 
means decreased convection. Hence, higher temperature, which 
increases both convection and radiation, is required to carry off the 
same heat. Specifically, then, the problem is to relate these several 
factors so that quantitative calculations can be made for various 
types of apparatus. : 

An investigation was made in 1921 to determine how dissipation 
by convection varies with temperature, air density, and also with 
respect to the air movement—i. e., whether it is a blast or merely the 
natural movement created by temperature difference: in other words, 
whether it is ‘‘forced’’ or ‘‘free’’ convection. The results check 
reasonably with those obtained by Montsinger!, Rice? and others. 


EK. 8. CARTER 


Non-Member 


and 


The law of radiation, of course, has long since been well known. 

The tested apparatus, consisting of electrically heated plates, 
was enclosed in a large wooden tank or drum, in which the air pres- 
sure could be controlled. 

The constants from these tests were used in setting up the general 
equation (26), and equations, (30) and (82), which give the increase 
in temperature rise occasioned by lower air pressure, for free and 
forced convection respectively. These are plotted in Figs. 16 and 17. 
Reasonable assumptions simplify these equations for practical 
calculations for various kinds of apparatus. 

To study altitude effect on actual rotating apparatus, a 714% kv-a. 
synchronous motor was tested in the drum at various air pressures. 
The actual increase in temperature rise agrees well with the values 
calculated by the above equations. Also tests were made on a 2550- 
h. p. high-speed synchronous motor, first at Lynn, Mass. (sea level), 
and later at Cerro De Pasco, South America, at an altitude of 3700 
m. These tests afforded an opportunity to check calculations 
against actual data on rotating apparatus. 

Table I gives the increase in temperature rise which, on the above 
bases, would be expected in various types of electrical apparatus. 


Introduction 


HE effect of altitude on temperature rise has 

been a live engineering question ever since 

temperature guarantees have been made on 
electrical apparatus for operation at high altitudes. 
The answer has been evolved piecemeal. While a 
number of investigations’ bearing on the subject 
preceded Montsinger’s' paper in 1916, yet the latter 
appears to have been the first real attempt to make a 
rational calculation of altitude effect for a specific 
type of apparatus, 7. e., transformers. Later investiga- 
tions by Rice? and also by Davis‘ afforded valuable, 
additional data regarding the dissipation of heat from 
surfaces. In none of these, however, has any attempt 
been made to calculate the effect of altitude for appara- 
tus involving “forced convection,’® such as rotating 
apparatus and air-blast transformers. It is the purpose 
of the present paper to cover this ground, as well as 
to confirm Montsinger’s results on stationary apparatus. 


Plan of the Paper 


Before the effect of altitude could be calculated, it was 
necessary to establish how dissipation by convection 
is related to temperature, air density, and air move- 


1. V.M. Montsinger, A. I. E. E. Trans., Vol. XXXYV, p. 
559, 1916. 

2. C. W. Rice, A. I. E. E. Journat, Dec. 1923, p. 1288. 

C. W. Rice, Mid-Winter Meeting A. I. EK. E., Feb. 1924. 

3. See (B) Comparison of Results with those of Other 
Investigators. 

4. A. H. Davis, Phil. Mag., Vol. 40, p. 692, 1920; Vol. 41, 
p. 899, 1921; Vol. 48. p. 324, 1922; Vol. 44, p. 420, 1922. 

5. High velocity of cooling air relative to the velocity in 
“free convection,” that is, air movement produced by tempera- 
ture difference alone. 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill., June 28-27, 1924. 


ment. This was determined by tests made in 1921. 
Dissipation by radiation is well known.’ Thus, the 
paper is divided as follows: 

(A) Tests on heated plates, to determine the 
variation of convection with temperature, air density 
and air movement. 

(B) Comparison of results with those of other 
investigators. 

(C) Final equations, which are applicable to 
various types of electrical apparatus, and the premises 
from which they were derived. 

(D) Comparison of calculations with test results. 

a. Plates tested in the drum. 

b. 71% kv-a. synchronous motor tested in the 
drum. 

c. 2250-h. p. synchronous motor tested at 
Lynn, Mass. and then at Cerro De 
Pasco, S. A., altitude 12,000 ft. 

(E) Calculation and tabulation of temperature 
corrections for various types of apparatus. 

(F) Acknowledgments. 

(G) _ Notation. 


A. TESTS ON HEATED PLATES 


In order to determine the effect of atmospheric 
pressure on temperature rise, electrically heated plates, 
Figs. 8 and 4, were tested in a large drum, Fig. 1, 
in which the pressure was controlled by a vacuum 
pump, and the temperature by water pipes, Fig. 2. 
In spite of the pipes, practically uniform wall tempera- 
tures were secured by surrounding the plates by a 
cylindrical card-board lining, Fig. 2. 

6. Stefan-Boltzman Law: W, = 5.7e(T2*—T*) X 10-” 
watt sper sq.cm. where 7'y and 7; are respectively the absolute 


temperatures of the surface radiating, and of the surface 
receiving, the heat, and e is the constant of emissivity. 
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Temperatures were measured by thermo-couples: 

(a) Partially embedded at a number of points at 
the surface of the card-board; 

(b) Suspended in ambient air; 

(c) Soldered on the surface of the plate. 

Tests were made with and without fan to determine 
the effect of air movement—that is, to determine the 
relative effects of “free’ and “forced”? convection. 
The tests are thus divided into groups: (1) Free 
Convection; (2) Forced Convection. 

1. Free Convection. A number of preliminary tests 
were made on the “‘single plate,” shown in Fig. 38. 
However, slight uncertainties regarding dissipation 
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The computed zero pressure curve, Fig. 5, gives the 
watts dissipated by radiation. It is important to 
establish this curve accurately, since conclusions 
regarding convection rest upon it. It was arrived at 
in two different ways: analytically, from the Stefan- 
Boltzman Law,’ and graphically, by extrapolating the 
watts-pressure curves, Fig. 7, to zero pressure. The 
curves in Fig. 7 were derived from Fig. 5. 

The following method was used in analyzing the 
test curves given in Fig. 5. Since convection is a 
function of pressure, whereas radiation is not, it follows 
that the difference between any two curves as measured 
at constant temperature rise, must be the difference 


TABLE I 
CALCULATED PERCENT CORRECTION IN TEMPERATURE RISE FOR EACH 1000 METERS ALTITUDE, CALCULATED IN SECTION E 


NOTE: These values are not proposed for A. I. E. E. rules. 
results of the paper, as calculated under the assumptions in Section E. 


They might form the basis for rules; but, in this table, they merely represent the final 


Per cent Temp. Corr.* per 1000 Meters 
| mm 
jas applied to surface tem-as applied to copper tem- 
Apparatus Element | perature rise perature rise 
Turbine generators (enclosed ventilation)................. armature coil | 10.7 6.25 
field (rotor) | 11.0 7.15 
Enclosed type generator and motor 
(a)yrenclosed ventilation =. ce 2 a.< < + ale wis aie o 0.slaletaleere’e 0 armature coil | 10.7 6.25 
field coil | 
insulated 10:7 aA 
bare copper strip | 10.7 10.7 
(b) Open type (genprators and motors).............. armature coil } 9.0 6.5 
field coil 
insulated 9.0 6.5 
bare cu. strip | 9.0 9.0 
Totally enclosed motors. No ventilation.................. armature or field 5.80 4.6 
Transformers tank surface . 
Neh I NVROCE-COOIOM tate ae ctreis ae & <- s ova /alale eps. ainyeia) alone vers . (8) 0 
(Cassy TATRA SEEN ig Pot 52 oe es ee eee ee a 41.2 41,2 
Ra MINGS HIRE RECT RE boaters Neate ovals S, ahonrcs xe Rhee efeitos arela/'d noe, oie 4.6 4.6 
(d) Oil-immersed, self-cooled 
APSR TA OAAN Gc So ehiy oa © aaa clicrors cays lololahm Jarm @isiiel | Z2 1.6 
(2) corrugated, tubular or radiator tank...... 4.2 3.06 
ReACIOrS Gnd Pin ATS se go elas ewes o's alae) oo: sielero'd we ste aS < 4.7 a 
Rheostats, Meters, Relays and Miscellaneous Stationary 
APTA AULISS role aera sata ois iaiarct si Se ss apistelblnie eh o0 noes 4.2 4.2 


*The difference between these columns is due merely to the different percentage base: 


surface rise in one, copper rise in the other. 


+Hot spot surface temperature may be as high as the average copper temperature as measured by resistance. 


from the sides and bottom,’ precluded these particular 
data from influencing final conclusions regarding free 
convection. It is worth noting, however, that the 
results checked well with subsequent, more accurate 
data. 

To avoid such uncertainties a ‘‘double plate,” Fig. 
4, was used. It was two steel plates with a heating 
element, between them, thus affording practically 
uniform surface and temperature. The plate surfaces 
were vertical. . 

Tests were made at four different pressures, namely 
30, 22, 15 and 7in. (absolute) of mercury. At each 
pressure a number of points was taken, giving curves 
of temperature rise vs. watts input, Fig. 5. 


7. Although these were heavily insulated from the heated 
surface. 


in convection produced by the two different pressures. 
Therefore, for any curve, Fig. 5, the abscissas, as 
reckoned from the radiation curve, instead of from 
zero watts, give the dissipation by convection. In 
this way, the curves in Fig. 8 were derived showing the 
variation of dissipation by pure convection, with 
temperatue rise and pressure. 


Next, the plate was given a coat of aluminum paint, 
and tests under otherwise similar conditions were 
repeated. The amount of convection, as found by 
subtracting the radiation loss from the total watts 
input, should be practically unchanged by the change 
in paint; and it was so found. The radiation curve 
with aluminum paint was obtained by using the 


8. Assuming e = 0.9 for the blackened surface. 
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emissivity e for aluminum given by Langmuir.’ The 
close agreement thus found, was an additional check 
on the radiation curve. See Fig. 12. 

It is assumed that the rate of dissipation by con- 


Fig. 1—Extrrernat View or Drum Usep In ALTITUDE TESTS 
vection, W., is the following function of temperature 
rise § and pressure p: 

W.=k@ p” (1) 
Plotting the data given in Fig. 8 on log-log paper, Figs, 
9 and 10, the following values were found: / = 1.8. 
m = 0.54. 


Fic. 2—Cross Section or Drum SHowinG WATER PIPES AND 
CARDBOARD LINING 


The data in Figs. 5 and 8 were plotted in another 
form, Fig. 11, convenient for the present study, show- 


: : : aes, o 
ing the increase in temperature rise 9. vs the pres- 


9. Trans. Am. Chem. Soc., Vol. XXIII, p. 229, 1891, e = 
0.67 at 325 deg. K, e = 0.60 at 350 deg. K, e = 0.53 at 365 deg. 
K, e = 0.45 at 400 deg. K. 
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sure p, for the same watts dissipated. One of these 
curves gives this increase for 47 per cent!’ convection 
and the other for 100 per cent convection. Since the 
present investigation is only concerned with the range"! 


Fic. 83—SInGLE PuLate Usep in ALTITUDE TESTS 


20 in. to 30 in., the curves have been approximated by 
straight lines, Fig. 11, cutting the curves at 23 in. 

2. Forced Convection. Tests were made on the 
single plate” using a 16 in. fan for ventilation. First, 
the fan blast was directed across the plate, parallel 


Fie. 4—Dovusie Puatrzs Mountep in Drum, as USED IN 
ALTITUDE TESTS 


with the surface; then, at an angle of 45 deg. The 
plate surface was horizontal. The fan speed was 


10. 47 per cent convection, 53 per cent radiation, as found by 
comparing the radiation curve with total watts curve at 30 in. 
in Fig. 5. 

11. This corresponds to altitudes up to about 12,000 ft. = 
3700 meters. 

12. Although these tests were subject to slight uncertainties, 
as discussed under ‘‘Free Convection,’’ yet the errors, which 
were small in the latter case, are negligible in this case, where the 
blast across the heated surface carried off practically all of the 
heat. Moreover, this investigation is concerned with compara- 
tive, not absolute results. Forced convection was tried on the 
double plate, but the edge of the plates split the stream of air, 
caused eddies and therefore non-uniform temperatures over the 
surfaces. 


"k Ae. . ey i" fa) 
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= kept constant under all conditions, giving a maximum They are: 
air velocity of 1000 ft. per min. u ae 
The results are shown in Figs. 13 and 14. These ite 
‘ ee i of AAT gh mee “ x n varies from 
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approximation, Fig. 11 is given in Table II. 
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for free convection; but, Rice’s results check reason- 
ably with those found by the authors. 

Thus, the following relation will be used in equations 
for forced convection in various apparatus. 


W. ~ 2:9 0-75 


120 
ue 

100 
D 
V al eae [Sy al 
o J | sy | 
ww 80 aS f 
a a ctl 
Lu / oy 
2 > 
= 60 — 
WwW 
a 
= 
© 40 
WwW 
a 
: ig 

20 —- = 

| 


0) 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 
WATTS CONVECTION PER SQUARE INCH—W, 


Fic. S—Dovuste Pirate Trests—FreE Convection—100% 
W. Curves. DERIVED FROM Fic. 5 


In this, one may have confidence in the exponent of 
6. There may be slight question as to the possible 
variation of the exponent of with character of surface, 
air velocity, etc.; but, it is the authors’ opinion that 
the value m = 0.75 is a reasonable average for the 
various conditions in electrical apparatus, to which 
the results have been applied in this paper. 


—— 


Slope 
1.280 : 
1.350.) 4 
1.382 
x 1.240 me ‘a 
“Bis % 1.300 
~ (1.300 


WATTS CONVECTION PER SQUARE INCH-W, 


02 
10 20 30 40 60 80 100 
TEMPERATURE RISE DEG.C.-0 


Fia. 9—Dovusip Pirate Tests—FREE Convection 
Log W, vs. Log 0 


C. FINAL EQUATIONS AND PREMISES FROM WHICH 
THEY WERE DERIVED 


1. Premises. 
convection is: 


(a) From (B), the dissipation by 


W.~ 6 p™ (general) 
W. ~ @-% ps ~— (free convection) 
W. ~ 0° p75 (forced convection) 
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(b) Dissipation by radiation," 
W, = 5.7¢e(TfA— Fe) ok Tr 
=k §)-% = k 6" 
(c) Relation between altitude and pressure, as 
shown in Fig. 6. 


100 Deg. 0.525 
80 Deg. 0.523 
60 Deg. 0.543 
40 Deg. 0.577 
' Average 0.542 
We ~ p0-5#2 


0 
56. en Sil Oeel Ou 20m SOO 
ABS.PRESS- INCHES MERCURY-p 


Fig. 10—DovusiE Prats Tests—F REE CONVECTION 
Loe W, vs. Loe p 


WATTS CONVECTION PER SQUARE INCH-We 


(d) At constant speed of rotation the velocity of 
cooling air is the same at all pressures. 

(e) Temperature rise of a given volume of air, for 
a given increment of heat, is inversely as the pressure. 

(f) The total losses of electrical apparatus are 


y-PER CENT 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 
ABSOLUTE PRESSURE - INCHES MERCURY -p 


Fig. 11—Dovsue Puatse Trests—FREE CoNyRCTION 


Test curves showing the general character of the increase in temperature 
rise above rise at 30 in. vs. absolute pressure inches mercury. 


dissipated in two ways: convection and radiation. 
Thus, the total dissipation is, 
W=W.+W, (1) 


19. In the range up to a temperature rise of 100 deg. cent. 
this approximate relation holds. This is shown in Fig. 115, by 
plotting the following relations on log paper: 

(T 4 = 1,3) vs. (T. = T;) 
It is assumed that 7, (which, strictly, is the temperature of 
the surface receiving the radiation) is equal to the temperature 
of the cooling air. 
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(g) In electrical apparatus, the total heat dissi- 
pated from a surface comes from three possible sources: 
1. Copper losses (J? R) which increase with 
altitude, due to the higher temperature 

and, therefore, higher resistance. 


e 
ine) 
i=) 


_ 
fo} 
(=) 


ies) 
Oo 


60 


TEMPERATURE RISE IN DEG.C.-O 


4 leet 
Q 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 
WATTS PER SQUARE INCH-W 


Fie. 12—Tzst Curve on Dovusiz Prats, CoaTED WITH 
ALUMINUM Paint—F REE CoNVECTION 


2. Windage losses, which decrease with 
altitude, being inversely as the density 
of the air. 

3. Core loss and other losses which are not 
affected by altitude. 

(h) The total temperature difference between the 
copper and ambient air, comprises the drop through 


100 


jes) 
Oo 


ra 


> 
oO 


TEMPERATURE RISE IN DEG.C.- 0 


hr 
oO 


0 0.5 1.0 1-5 2.0 2.5 3.0 
WATTS PER SQUARE INCH-W. 


Fig. 183—Txst Curves on SINGLE Piate, Forcep CONVECTION 
Prats Horizonran AND Fan DirectED HoriIzonTALLy 


insulation, which drop is not affected by altitude; 
drop from the exposed surface to the cooling air; and 
the temperature difference due to the rise of the 
cooling air as it passes through the machine. The 
latter two are each affected by altitude. 

(i) Free convection applies to stationary appara- 
tus; forced convection, to all rotating apparatus. 

(j) Sea-level pressure taken as 30 in. of mercury. 
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2. Final Equations. From the above premises, the 
following equations” are derived in Appendix A: 
(a) General. 


A A 
A 6 w,D— ky 5 iy et 
y= = oe pa (18) 
0, we{(1(i— D)—nl+n—k; 
where: 
‘ Da if hp ee 
D =1~( Ps ; ki =b T. 
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iyo) 
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TEMPERATURE RISE IN DEG.C.- 


0) 0.4 0.8 LZ 1.6 2.0 2.4 2.8 3.2 
WATTS PER SQUARE INCH-W. 


Fig. 14—Tzrstr Curves on SineGLE Piats, Forcep CoNVECTION 
Prats Horizontal AND FAN Porntine DowNnwarbD at 50 Due. 


and where (A @) is the increase (due to altitude) in 
surface temperature rise above the rise (@,) at sea 
level. 


A @’ Ap 
2) =. BA ET 


6. Da a0 


where (A @’) is the increase, due to altitude, in tem- 
perature rise of the cooling air above its rise (6,’) at 
sea level. 
also 
AG+A0’ nee 
6, + 0,’ =o) 6, + 0,' (Z— y) 


(b) Special Cases and Approximations. 


¢ = (24) 


1. Stationary Apparatus—Free Convection. 
w, D 


Yn =Y/A= 
A| 1.25 Any 


a 6, 
dia 
(as fraction) 


20. See “NOTATION” for definitions of symbols. 
21. See Appendix A. 


(26) 
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or, for altitude less than 3500 m., and assuming 6,’ 
= @, 


a @, 


Ym —~Y/A = We ( 4.8 + 60 ) inper cent (28) 


Eqs. (26) and (28) are plotted in Fig. 16. 
(2) Stationary Apparatus—Forced Convection. 


ad,’ Ap Ap 
weD + Rp. — ap, 
Gu = y/A a a 6, 
A[1- w. D + 0.25 w, — A | 
(as fractiOn) (30) 
500 
300 
200 
< 150 
Ss 
100 
= 80 
ie 
8 60 t 
Ry 40 Average Slope = 1.25 
/100)* = (T2-T,)45" | 
30 


10 
10 20 


30 40 
h-T, DEG.C. 


Fig. 15—Loe (T2/100)4 — (71/100)4 vs. Log (2 — T1) 


60 80 100 


or, for altitude less than 3500 meters, 


8 


Ym ~ 140. + — 4.7 in per cent (31) 


a 
16 
Equations (29) and (31) are plotted in Fig. 17. 

The above corrections y apply to surface temperature 
rise with respect to the cooling air. With respect to the 
ingoing air temperature, the correction is, 


vast LisG.ave (34) 
(8) Rotating Apparatus—Forced Convection. 
/ 
ie ie 
eee Ds Da Pa 
Yn =Y/A = a 
A| 1-w,D +0.25, : 
te 
(as fraction) (35) 
or, for altitudes less than 3500 m., 
Ym ~14w.— 4 in per cent (36) 
Also 
Cate LOW, in per cent (37) 
D. COMPARISON OF CALCULATIONS WITH TEST 
RESULTS 


1. Plate Tests. To properly appraise the value of 
this comparison, remember that in the analysis of the 
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test data, convection and radiation were segregated 
into separate and different functional relations with 
respect to pressure and temperature rise. These 
relations were incorporated with other premises, Section 
C, into the general equations (18) and (24), applicable 
to conditions in various classes of apparatus. 

Applying equation (18) to the conditions of the plate 
test, equations” (38) and (39) are obtained for free and 
forced convection respectively. These relations are 
represented in Figs. 16 and 17 by the curvesa 0, = 0; 
they are also plotted in Fig. 20 with test points shown 
for comparison. 

The test data referred to these curves comprise only 
four points: 

Single plate: 

w, = 1.0 for forced convection 


Ww = 0 74 “ “ “ 
; 
Double plate: 
w, = 1.0 for free convection 
w ae 0) 47 “ “ “ 
3 , 
8 
7 
6 
— 
ai 5 
= 4 
iS 
a 
@] 
1 
0 
0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 
; ALTITUDE IN METERS 
7 


Solid Lines given by eq. (26) 
6 Dotted Lines given by eq.(28) 


0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
PER CENT CONVECTION-w, 


Fig. 16—VARIATION OF Ym WITH ALTITUDE AND WITH We, 
AS GIVEN By EQuaTIoNS 26 AND 28 ror STATIONARY APPARATUS, 
FREE CONVECTION 


The agreement between calculated and test results 
in these cases merely means that the functions derived 
from the test data, reasonably represent that data 
throughout the tested range. The general equation, 
of course, accounts for factors which were not present 
in the plate test, such as windage loss, rise in tempera- 
ture of cooling air, etc.; and hence the terms represent- 
ing these were zero” in this case. But if the assump- 


22. In eq. (38) and (39), pressure is expressed in terms of 
both altitude and inches of mercury. The relation between 
these is shown in Fig. 6. 

23. Since the test values of y were taken at constant watts 
dissipation, a = 0; and since the rise in temperature of the 
cooling air was negligible, 6’, = 0. 
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tions regarding these latter factors are sound, and if 
the tests show, as they do, that the former check with 
facts, one may have reasonable confidence in applying 
the general equation to various apparatus. 


2. Motor Tests. In order to determine whether the 
calculations would give reliable results for more com- 
plicated commercial apparatus, a 714-kv-a. synchronous 
motor, Fig. 21, was placed in the drum and tested at 
various pressures, namely, 30 in., 22 4 in., 15 in. and 


100 fe cent We Curves 
| 


Full Lines eq.(80). 
Dotted Lines eq.(31 


Sets at eee 


Vm -PER CENT 


0 1000 2000 3000 4000 


ALTITUDE IN METERS 


5000 6000 


Full Lines eq. (30) 


Ym “PER CENT 


100 120 


0 
0 20 


40. 60 
PER CENT-W, 


Fig. 17—VARIATION OF Ym WITH ALTITUDE AS GIVEN BY 
Equations 30 AND 31. TuHEse Curves APPLY TO STATIONARY 
APPARATUS WITH ForcED CONVECTION 


Tin. of mercury, absolute. The temperature of the 
armature was taken at several points by detectors 
placed in the slots between coils; and the temperature 
of the field copper was taken by resistance. Figs. 22 
and 23 show the temperature rise of the armature 
and field respectively (above ingoing air temperature) 
vs. line current. A curve is drawn through the 30 in. 
points giving the temperature rises found on the 
machine by test at sea level conditions. The ordinates 
of this curve were increased by calculation with the 
equations derived in the paper. The new curves, with 
reference to the test points, show the agreement. 

The curves were arrived at as follows: It is very 
roughly estimated that an open-type motor such as 
this would have about 80 per cent convection; average 
values a 6, = 30 and @,’/(0, + 6,’) = 1/4. From 
Fig. 6, 2214in. corresponds to 2560m. and 15 in. 
corresponds to 6180 m. 


24, a = 0.75 and 6, = 40 deg. under the conditions of test. 
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Eq. (34) gives the correction x, which should be 
applied to the surface temperature rise at 30 in., to 
obtain the rise at 2244 in. Thus, at 22\44in.,4 = Arz,, 
= 11.6aw,. = 11.6 X 2.56 X 0.80 = 23.8 per cent. 

For 15 in., the general equation (32), plotted in Fig. 
18, gives x, = 14.7 per cent; and for 7in., direct 
calculation gives the total correction x = 193 per cent. 
Thus, for 15in: « = 14:7 * 6:18 x 0:80 = 72.5 per 
cent and for 7 in. x = 193 per cent. 

These corrections apply to surface temperatures. 
The plotted points in Fig. 22 were very nearly”* equal to 
the copper temperature rise @.. It is estimated that 
the surface temperature was 5 deg. lower” than that 
shown by the detector, at an armature current of 50 
amperes, and this temperature difference is reduced 
as the square of current for other values. The correc- 
tions x given above were applied to the surface tempera- 
tures thus estimated, and then the insulation drop was 
again added to obtain the curves as shown in Fig. 22. 

The temperature rises of the field winding for various 
air pressures were similarly analyzed. Here, the 
average temperature of the copper was taken by resist- 
ance, and it is assumed that at the load corresponding to 
50 amperes-line, (3.1 amp. field), the surface tempera- 


16 


_ 
Lys) 


Xm -PER CENT 


4 
0 1000 


2000 
ALTITUDE IN METERS 


3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 


| 
Plotted Points from eq. (82) 
Full Line eq.(34);—+ 


Xm7PER CENT 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


Fig. 1S—VARIATION OF 2m» WITH ALTITUDE AND WITH WwW, 
as GIvEN BY Equations 32 aNnp 34. THESE Curves APPLY TO 
STATIONARY APPARATUS WITH FoRCED CONVECTION AND ARB 

BASED ON @ 6, = 30 AND 6,'/6; = 1/4 


ture rise is 3/4 of that of the copper. From these 

assumptions and following a similar procedure as in the 

armature test data, the curves Fig. 23 were drawn. 
In considering these tests, it is worth noting that the 


25. This is the approximate equation which gives practically 
the same results in the range 20 in. to 30 in., as the general eq. 
(24). 

26. The temperature detectors were placed between the coils, 
the coils being insulated for low voltage—220 volts. 

27. Insulation drop, which is not affected by altitude. 
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7-in. pressure corresponds to an altitude of about 43,000 
ft. 

3. Cerro De Pasco Synchronous Motor. Rated 
ATI-2-2550-h. p. 2000-kw.—3600-rev. per min.—2300- 
volt. 

Tests at Aroya Plant of Cerro De Pasco Corp., taken 
by A. Giese. 

This motor was installed at an altitude of 12,200 ft. 
(3700 m.). It had been given very careful tests at 
Lynn, Mass. (sea level) and these were repeated at the 
altitude. However, the latter were very unsatisfactory 
for the following reasons: 

1. The temperature indicator was out of order; 
hence the only temperatures taken were surface tem- 


100 Per cent Convection Curves 
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Fig. 19—VARIATION OF Ym WITH ALTITUDE AND W, AS GIVEN 
BY HquaTIons 35 AND 36. VARIATION OF 2» WITH ALTITUDE 
as GIvEN By EQuaTIONS 32 AND 37 


These curves apply to rotating apparatus, forced convection and are 
based on a 0g = 30, 03’/8s =1/4andb = 0.10. 


peratures, which were read immediately after the shut- 
down. 

2. Full load could not quite be obtained on the 
motor. 

3. The power factor was not reported. 

4. The field resistance was taken only after shut- 
down. 

5. The field current was more, the armature voltage 
less, than at Lynn. 

On the other hand, a small amount of information was 
given as follows: 

1. Accurate temperatures were taken for the rise in 
temperature of the air passing through the machine. 

2. The shut-down temperatures allow a rough sort 
of comparison for the field temperature rise. 

3. Shut-down temperatures at Lynn and Cerro De 
Pasco can be compared. 
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Volts Amperes Amperes 


Barometer Reading line line field Kw. 
LYNN. cece. deh prientate eee 29.6in. 2300 498 93.5 1990 
Cervo: Dd; (Pa8COn ence ens 19.4in. 2240 495 100.0 1900 


Difference is 10.2in., corresponding to A — 3.7. 


ig Agr OBER 5 paper ais 
z pat loudiann percent 2x, = 11.5 percen 

(Fig. 18) 
=i .bA wm, = 115 x 3.7.x LU = 42 bpepcene 


, 


COOLING AIR 


Lynn Cerro de Pasco 
Lynn rise 
Test at 1990-kw. corrected Test at 1900-kw. 
load for 1900 Cale load 
Temp. deg. cent. kw. z rise Temp. deg. cent. 
In Out Rise In Out Rise 
28.7 ABST RLLO 16.0 52.5 24.4 20.7 44.5." 23.8 


FIELD TEMPERATURE 


—LYNN— 
Temp. Rise 
corrected Estimated * 
Field for 1900 surface Temp. 
Ambient copper rise kw. rise 
28.2 69.8 41.6 40 20 
CERRO DE PASCO 
Ambient 
Calc. Sur- | Calc. Copper Temp. Shut down 
x face Rise Temp. Rise (test) Temp. 
Cale. Test 
42.5 28.5 48.5 19.7 68.2 65.4 


*This is merely a rough guess. These field temp. data are not of great 
value because the surface temperature is not definitely known. 


The following shows a comparison of the maximum 
readings of thermometers placed on motor after shut- 
down: 


LYNN 

i» Room Rise 

Temp Temp C) os 

42.5 per 

Ari. (COLE: AVE 2728s [Maja cots 52.9 28.2 24.7 cent 
Arm. COre MaX.......00<. 57.0 28.8 
Vent ducts avg.......... 54.8 26.6 
Vent ducts max.......... 55.0 26.8 
RIDA AU Beri aicters or inccearerctee 51.0 22.8 
Ribs mia) Marea cece 52.0 23.8 


6, corr. | Room Calc. Test 


On 1900 kw.| Temp. | Temp. | Temp. 
(AYTG; COVE PAVE ath ccs spiel e 35.2 33.6 19.7 53.3 59.7 
Arm COT) THAR. sis. stots ists 41.0 39.1 58.8 62.0 
Vent ducts avg.......... 37.9 36.2 55.9 55.3 
Vent ducts max......... 38.2 36.5 56.2 57.0 
FRIDS AVBAS ace dees dalerde 32.5 31.0 50.7 49.8 
Riba MOK. 69 40 dae. shee 33.9 32.4 52.1 50.0 


Of the above data, those relating to air temperatures are of the greatest 
value as definite, carefully taken readings. They also afford the best 
check on calculations. The thermometer readings show as good agree- 
ment with calculations as might be expected. It should be noted that 
the temperature corrections are of the order of 40 to 50 per cent. 
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E. CALCULATION OF TEMPERATURE CORRECTION 
FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF APPARATUS 


1. Transformers: 
(a) Ovl-immersed, self-cooled, Plain tank. Free 
Convection. 
Assume: 

C= fo Ue =. = 045% °6..'="bo 
From Fig. 168, taking a 0, = 30, ym = 2.2 per cent. 
Based on 0,, = 55 deg., ¥m’ = 1.6 per cent. 

Corrugated, tubular and radiation tanks. 


Free Convection. 
Assume: 
G 2/3 Ge =40- ww, = 0:82 _.6;, = 5b 
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Fic. 20—Comparison OF 


From Fig. 168, 
Ym = 4.2 per cent; 
(b) Water-cooled. 
Correction = 0 
(c) Natural Draft. 

Free Convection. Here, the hot spot tempera- 
ture of the coil surface may be practically 
as high as the average temperature of the 
copper, as measured by resistance. 


6, = Oc. = 50 


Ym’ = 3.06 per cent 


Thus 
Assume further: 
a1=a03 w, = 0.8 
Question arises whether correction should be made on 
account of temperature rise @,’ of cooling air above 
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ingoing air. 
of cooling air, as produced by a fan, and is 


increases with temperature rise. 


833 
Eq. (24) for x is based on constant velocity 


, 


6; 
t= Up gre oy) (24) 


But in the natural draft transformer the velocity 
For constant velocity 


Fic. 21—Syncuronous Motor wich Was TESTED IN THE 
Drum Fia. 1. Rarep: 7.5-Ky-a. 60-Cyrcies 1800-Rnv. PER 
Mr. 110-Vouts 


z is always slightly greater than y. Increased velocity 
would, of course, decrease z. In the absence of definite 
data, it is assumed,that in this case 
raf 

Hence, the second term in (24) vanishes, that is, the 
correction in y for @,’ is zero. 
Thus, from Fig. 168, 

Ym = 4.6 per cent 

(d) Avr Blast. 
Forced Convection. 


Ym’ = 4.6 per cent 


oi 
oO 
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Fig. 22—Comparison Test KrsuLts witH CALCULATED 
Curves. TEMPERATURE Rise oF ARMATURE Corts (AS GIVEN 
BY DETECTORS IN THE SLOTS) ABOVE INGoING AIR TEMPERATURE 

ys. Line CURRENT 


- Assume: 
a =1.0; w.=1.0; 0, + 6,’ = 50 deg. cent. ;8 
6., = 50 deg. cent. 
T. = 354 deg. cent.; b = 0.10; T, = 20. 
Total temperature rise of air 0 = 25 deg. cent. Tak- 
ing half of this for 6,’ the average rise of cooling air, 


, 
8 


6; aie Ne ‘€ si 


6, = 87.5; 0,’ = 12.5; 


28. As in natural}draft transformer, the spot surface tem- 
perature may be practically equal to the copper temperature. 
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Applying eq. (29) and (32), 
Ym = 10.7 percent 2%,’ = %m = 11.2 per cent 
2. Reactors and Bus Bars: 
Free Convection. 
Assume: 
a=1.0 w,=0.8 0, = 0.,.= 60 deg. cent. 
From Fig. 16B, 
Ym =4.T7 percent y,’ = 4.7 per cent 
3. Eheostats, Meters, Relays and Miscellaneous Sta- 
tionary Apparatus. 
Free Convection. 
Assume: 
a = 00d 26p = a0rder. 20, = 0.8 
From Fig. 168, 
Ym = 4.2 per cent 
4, Totally Enclosed Motors: 
The surface temperatures of the iron and coils are 
considered. The total temperature drop between these 
surfaces and the outside air, comprises 


es} 
Oo 
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Fig. 23—Comparison Trst RESULTS WITH CALCULATED 
Curves, TEMPERATURE Risk or FIELD, BY RESISTANCE, ABOVE 
Incorne Arr TEMPERATURE vs. LINE CURRENT 


(a) drop from hot surface to inside air; 

(b) drop from inside air to casing; 

(c) drop through casing; 

(d) drop from casing to ambient air. 

(a) and (b) are forced convection; (c) independent of 
altitude; (d) free convection. Assuming the following 
distribution of these at sea level, 

(a) 10 deg., (b) 10deg., (c) 5deg., (d) 35 deg. 
the following resultant correction, applicable to coil 
surface rise, is calculated. 

Lm = 5.90 per cent 
5. Open Type Rotating Apparatus. 
Forced Convection. 
(a) Stator Coils. 

Assume: 

B20. T'0, SerO sh! Sea 0: apt: 0.5910) 'c2st1, Op=aeb5 
From eq. (35), 

Ym = 8 per cent 
29. The unit correction, y, = per cent correction per 1000 m. 


is based on values obtained for 23 in. pressure, A = 2.4. This 
approximation is made throughout the paper. 
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and eq. (32) 
Lm = 8.94 per cent Lm’ = 6.5 per cent 
(b) Rotor Corls, Insulated. 
Same as (a), &» = 8.94 percent x,’ = 6.5 per cent 
(c) Rotor Coils, Bare Copper Strip. 
Assume: 
@ =y1 0 2H 340-9 0. X Oche= Dont geo. ae 
From (35) and (32) 
Ym = 9 per cent 
and 
Lm = 9.5 per cent Lm’ = 9.5 per cent 
6. Enclosed Type Rotating Apparatus with Directed 
Ventilation. 
Forced Convection. 
(a) Turbo-Generators: 
Armature Coils: 
Assume: ' 
@ = 0.9.0. = 1.0. Or 6. 305 t, =.20 
G., = BOT ole 0 ee 
By eq. (35) and (32) 
tm = 10.69 percent 72,,’ = 6.25 per cent 
Rotor: 
Assume: ; 
a =1:0° w= 10. 0, 40 G2 eels 
6.5 80. T= 2007 e834 
Thus, 
Ym = 11.07 percent 2x,’ = 7.15 per cent 
(b) Other Apparatus in Class (6) 
Stator Coils. Same as (aq) 
tm = 10.69 percent 2,’ = 6.25 per cent 
Rotor Coils, insulated. 
Same as stator coils. 
tm = 10.69 per cent 2,’ = 6.25 per cent 


2m same as for surface rise of stator coils. 


Xm = 10.69 per cent %m’ = 10.69 per cent 
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G. NOTATION 


A = altitude in thousands of meters 

a = fraction of total heat dissipated from surface 
due to copper loss. 

6 = fraction of total heat dissipated from surface 
due to windage loss. 

ec = fraction of total heat dissipated from surface 
due to core loss and other losses. 

P, ie 

Bi eos 

é€ = emissivity constant in Stefan-Boltzman Law. 

6 = temperature rise deg. cent. of the surface 


above the cooling air (cooling air may be — 
of higher temperature than ambient air, asin 
machines with enclosed ventilation). 
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6 at sea level. 
6 at altitude. 
0, ea 0, 
= temperature rise of the cooling air, above 
ambient air. 
6’ at sea level. 
= 0’ at altitude. 
= 6,’ MS 6,’ 
= temperature rise of copper above ambient air 
temperature at sea level. 
= temperature rise of copper above ambient air 
temperature at altitude. 
temperature drop through insulation. 
Ges a ihe 
absolute pressure, inches of mercury. 
p at sea level (assumed to be 30 in.) 
= pat altitude. 
= eee ct 
= temperature ambient air deg. cent. at altitude, 
= 2344+ T, + a4 Os. 
= temperature heated surface deg. cent. abso- 
lute. 
temperature walls deg. cent. absolute. 
= - ambient air deg. cent. at sea 
level. 
= 7T,=T, 
= total watts dissipated. 
= W when copper temperature equals ambient 
temperature, T’. 
= W at sea level. 
= W at altitude. 
= watts per square inch dissipated by convection. 
2 “ «“ “ “ “ «“ radiati on. 
W.. at sea level. 


= W.at altitude. 

= W, at sea level. 

= W, at altitude. 

= fraction of total watts, dissipated by convec- 
tion at sea level = W.,/Ws. 


= fraction of total watts, dissipated by radiation 
at sea level = W,./Ws. 


lI 


+w, = 1.0. 


= fractional increase of surface temperature rise 
above ambient temperature 


Roma ee te 
y 8, +,’ 
= x per 1000 m. 
— A. ac 
~< Oe v4 


fractional increase of 6 with altitude = 6/6,. 
= y per 1000 m. 


si per cent temperature correction based 
Des on copper temperature. 


= fractional increase of 9’ with altitude = 6’/6,' 
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Appendix A 
1. DERIVATION OF GENERAL EQUATION 
The total power W from the surface considered, is 
dissipated by convection and radiation. Thus, 
W=W.+4+ W, (1) 
W, = W when copper temp. = ambient air tempera- 
tre. 2s . Let, 
a = fraction of W, due to copper loss, when the cop- 
per temperature = ambient temperature T. 
b = fraction of Wy due to windage loss. 
c= eo! Cot wie: *lirono and ether) losses: 
Thus, 
a+b+c=1.0 (2) 
The dissipated loss due to 2? r at a copper temperature 
equal to the ambient temperature T, is aWy. Ata 
temperature rise @,, of the copper above 7’, under 
operating conditions at sea level, the dissipated 7 r 
loss at the same current would be*® 


234 AT a-h 0.6 ) 
as ( 234 + T, 
=aW. (1 Pig Be a ) (3) 
: 234 + T, 
At altitude, with an ambient temperature T',, and a 


temperature rise 0. of the copper, the copper loss to be 
dissipated would be, 


a Wo ( 234 + Ta + Oa ) 


234 + T, 
ey C.= TI On 
aWe[1+ Sed | a) 


The component of W, due to windage loss at sea 
level is 


b Wo (5) 
and at altitude, 
b W, Pa =bW,(1- P= Be 
ADs ; Ds (6) 


Likewise, the component due to core loss, ete. at any 
altitude is 
Cc Wo 


Consequently, the total dissipation at sea level is 


2a 
234 + T, 


(7) 


W, = aW(1+ )+bM +eM 


or, by (2) 


234 + T,+ a 0. 
234 + T, 


Thus, the total dissipation at altitude is 


234+ 7T,+a(T.— T.) 
| +a 6.4—6 Ps 
W.= Wo 


(8) 


(9) 


W. = Wo[ 


EET 
234 + T, 


30. Greater in proportion to temperature of copper. 
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Dividing (8) by (9) and also adding and subtracting 
a @.. in the numerator of (9), 


in aAT+adAQ0, 
Were We | lc er eee 


, AP 234 + T, 
pe W284 ere. 


Equation (10) gives the total watts loss W, dissipated 
at altitude, in terms of that at sea level. The next 
step is to deduce separate expressions for the power 
dissipated by convection and radiation, that is, 

W. and W, 
and to equate their sum to (10), in accordance with (1). 
Convection, 


(10) 


WwW oe (11) 
and radiation* 
W,~ 6 
Thus it follows, 
l ™ 
Wa — Wa ( Je ) ( Pa ) 
0, Ds 
and 
6 n 
7 = a 
Wee = Wn( G*-) 
Therefore, 
6 I p m A n 
W. = Wala) (2) +w.( 7 ) (12) 


In order to express results in terms of the fractional 
increase in temperature rise due to altitude, that is, 
in terms of 


by the binomial theorem. Thus, 


ea 


6, ) 
6, 


ae A6 
Ctacie a 


1 (i —.1) =) 
nile OH NYS 
or,®? approximately, 
6, - Aé 
(Teta) hick ay 
Similarly, 
A 0 


) = Whthree (13) 


(- 
0, 
31. See Fig. 15, in which it is shown that, in the range 0 

to 100 deg. cent., n is approximately 1.25. 

32. The error in neglecting the third term is as follows: if 

Lis 1.0, as in forced convection, error is zero; if 1 = 1.25, as in 


, AQ@ 
free convection, and Pos 0.1, error = 1.5 per cent of second 


Aé i 3 
term; when —— = 0.3, it is 3.7 per cent. Thus, the error is 
s 


within the accuracy with which 1 is known. 
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Substituting (13) in (12), 


W. -W. (2) (1+i5") 
+W,.(1 +") (14) 


Equating (10) and (14), and substituting the following: 
nw, =n—- NW, 


Ae Ga ore at 0,’ (by eq. 20) 


A 6, 


(0, + 6.’ + 0:) — (0, + 8.’ + 4:) 
=AQO+A 6’ (15) 
The drop 6; through the insulation is not affected by 
altitude, and hence cancels out. 


We have, 
ma Bs 
y a 0, 

Ee eee: Ap? @ 6,’ CAT 
we hes : Dp ae Miah tle ¥. 
Me a 0, 

w,{l(1— D)-— n] + n- (a 
(16) 
where 


Uv giey (pa 
Ds 


Expressing as k,’ those terms which are not functions 
of altitude, we get 


f papi peels + ky 
U= AO Ds Pa (17) 
0, w.ll(l— D)— nl +n-— ka 
where 
Eas oo: {he age ie 
P ti 
hes ky = 3 


If the ambient ‘temperature at altitude and at sea 
level is the same, then 
ky — 0 
Then the general equation of the increase, y, in the 
surface temperature rise above the cooling air pe 


w, D— bP ti 
wre A6 = (18) 
0, Coming ae 
2. CORRECTION FOR TEMPERATURE RISE OF 


CooLING AIR ABOVE TEMPERATURE OF 

INGOING AIR 
A fan running at constant speed develops a pressure 
proportional to the inlet density of the air. The pres- 
sure drop due to the rate of flow of a given volume of air 
through given passages, is also proportional to the air 
density. The volume of air forced through the machine 
by fans would, therefore, not be changed significantly 
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when the density of the air decreases; but the weight 
of air passing will decrease directly with the pressure. 
Therefore, if the losses in the machine are unchanged 
so that the same amount of heat must be carried away 
by the air, temperature rise of the air will be inversely 
proportional to its density, or to the atmospheric 
pressure. 


Thus, 
Oo, .penirn, 
BF Pay oe 
by definition, 
( ia led ag Ds Ap 
Diep Sortie si ire iP 20 
6. Pa Da sage 


The correction y for rise above cooling air tempera- 
ture is given by equation (18). It is now necessary 
to combine y and z so as to give x, the increase in the 


surface temperature rise above ingoing. air. By 
definition, 
_ AO+A0 
Figo? 2) 
6. =(1+y) 4, } (22) 
Ga = (1-12) 0,5 
6,+ 0.’ = (1+ 2) (6. + 4’) (23) 
Substituing (22) in (23) 


ae 0, GH We 8,’ 
"eh ALE lil Foe 2k aaa al Pence 


(24) 
3. SPECIAL CASES 
(a) Stationary Apparatus—free convection. 
Hie Atl abl yy al 25. b=) 00. 8,'8) = 0 
Substituting these values in (18), 


BIPA! Hos w. D 
PMO ord 251 = wy DY — keg 
2 GD tae ata (25) 
1.25 (1 — w, D) — T. 
In terms of Yn, 
ee w 
Yn = ¥/A = = re: 
A | 1.25 (1 — w.D) - a 
as fraction (26) 


Equation (26) is plotted in full lines in Figs. 16. 
Fig. 16A is for 100 per cent convection, that is, w. = 1.0, 
with a 6, as parameter, and A as abscissa. The rela- 


33. 06,’ modifies the k, term in (18). Since 7 is of the order 
of 275 deg., each degree of 6,’ would change the value of 
Ap _@6,' Ap 
Pa Te Pa 
by about 14 of a per cent; and this term is small compared with 
the w, D term. ‘Therefore, since 6,’ is small in any case except, 
perhaps, corrugated surfaces, or natural draft transformers, it 
will be neglected except in these two cases, which will be dis- 
cussed in section E of the paper. 


ka 
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tion between A and »p is given on Fig. 6. It will be 
noted that these curves can be closely approximated 
within the range A = OandA = 8.5,7. e., 3500 meters, 
by the dotted lines, which cut the curves at 2400 m. 
= 23 in. pressure. This, of course, covers the practical 
range. The dotted lines are expressed by, 


a6, in per cent 
GUluk au 


Un on ao (27) 

In 168, equation (26) is plotted, ym vs. w., with a 0, 
as parameter. Here the 2400-m. point, established in 
16A, is taken as the basis for approximation. It is 
seen that the full line curves may be approximated by 
the dotted lines, which are expressed by 


Yn w.( 4.8 ate ee 


) in per cent (28) 
This is the final, approximate equation for the special 
case of stationary apparatus with free convection. 
(b) Stationary Apparatus—forced convection. 
(aot 1) =t1. 0) ie eo Oe 0) 
Substituting these values in (18), 


wade a 6, ADol piAP 


ert Wh eal é te saa gi oe Ds 
ane Crean a 0, 
1—w,D + 0.25 w, — 7 
and 
Yn = Y/A 
op. a 0, AP 4 234 + T, Ap 


- i Pa Lis Ds (29) 


A[1-.d+ 0.25 w,— ae | 


If 6,’ and b are negligible, 
w, D 


Se et eee tlh eet olivate 0 Ole iP 
A[ 1- wD +0.25w,— Sy | 


as fraction 


7] 


(30) 


Plotting, by equation (29), y, vs. A, and also vs. 
W,, as in the case of free convection, the full line curves 
on Figs. 17A and 17B are obtained. These curves are 
approximated, within the range w. > 0.75, by the dotted 
lines, which are expressed by 


a 0, 
16 


The above corrections apply to the surface tempera- 
ture rise. If there is an appreciable rise in temperature 
of the cooling air, as in apparatus with enclosed ven- 
tilating systems, then further correction is necessary. 
Thus the total correction x of surface temperature rise 
above the temperature of ingoing air is, by eq. (24) 


Ym= Awe+ —4.7inpercent (31) 


6.7 
x Te igh erprtany pr ae ere) 
and 


tm = 2/A =m t Googe @/A= Un) (82) 
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In order to obtain approximate numerical values of 
x for apparatus with forced cooling, such as air blast 
transformers, assume: 

(1) total temperature rise of air = 

(2) surface rise 50 deg. cent. 


25 deg. cent. 


(83) a =0.8 
(4) =e Ft) 
Thus 
0,’ = 25/2 = 1255 deg. cent: 
6, = 50— 12.5 = 87 \% deg. cent. 
0, =sa0 
(th 
Barb(O onan 4 


As in previous cases, basing the approximate correc- 
tion y,, on the value at p, = 23 in., A = 2.4, the full- 
line curves, Figs. 18A and 18B for x, are obtained by 
substituting the above data in (29) and (32). 

For altitudes up to 3500 m. the full-line curve Fig. 
18A for w, = 1.0 can be roughly approximated by the 
constant value 


Sp histo Wa (33) 
and Fig. 188, almost exactly by 
to st11 6 6, (34) 


(c) Rotating Apparatus—forced convection. 

Assuming that the air velocity in any rotating appara- 
tus is high enough to be regarded as forced convection, 
the constants which apply in this case follow: 

mm eto /LN ivan on = 2b oe O11 
Assume 

T, = 20 deg. cent. P= 
Substituting in (18), 


275 deg. cent. 


5D 20 00 e af 
Yn = Y/A = : aH 
A[1-w.D + 0.250, - ie | 


as fraction (35) 
Using values of a 0,’, 6,’, etc. assumed for (b), thus 
obtaining y,, from (35) and then x, from (32), Fig. 19 
is plotted. Fig. 194 shows the increase in temperature 
correction due to increased temperature rise of cooling 
aire 
These curves are practically straight lines, and hence 
can be closely approximated by 
Ym = 14 w, — 4 in per cent (36) 
and 
Lm = 10.7 w. in per cent 


(d) Plate Tests. 

For free convection tests, equation (26) applies. 
Since temperature rise 6 at constant watts is considered 
at different pressures, a = 0. 

Thus, 


(37) 


w, D 


A (1.25 (1— w, D) | (38) 


Yn = 


384. Average value too low for high speed, and too high for 
low speed. 
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This, of course, is the same relation as shown in Fig. 16 
fora 0, = 0. 
For forced convection, (30) applies, with a = 0. 
Thus, 
w, D 
A[l—w,D + 0.25 w,] 


This is the same relation as shown in os 17 for 
w 6.20) 


Yn = (39) 


Appendix B 
DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 


Drum. Dimensions and the general arrangement 
are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The drum was exhausted by motor driven pump; 
the pressure was measured by the U-tube shown in 
Fig. 1; the air temperature inside of the drum was 
controlled by water pipes; the wires were brought out 
at the top; drum was kept sealed by paraffin. 

Plates. The “single plate’ is shown in Fig. 3. 
Surface 10 in. by 15 in. and thickness 7/8 in. Thermo- 
couples were soldered to the surface. The latter was 
coated with lamp black. 

The “double plate” is shown in position in Fig. 4. 
On account of the near, end-view, the illustration gives 
undue prominence to the wires and tape surrounding 
the plate. Thus, a view directly toward the plate 
surface, would have shown much less of these than ap- 
pear in Fig. 1. 

The cardboard lining is also shown in Fig. 1. 

The plate dimensions, surface 10 in. by 15in., and 
thickness, % in. 

Surface temperatures were measured by thermo- 
couples soldered to surface. The latter was coated 
first with lamp black and, for subsequent tests, with 
aluminum paint. 

The plate was suspended it cord to practically 
eliminate conduction of heat through the supports. 

Some conduction through thermo-couple leads was, 
of course, inevitable; but this was practically negligible, 
being reduced by using small leads, heavily insulated. 
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Discussion 


TEMPERATURE RISE OF STATIONARY ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS AS INFLUENCED BY RADIATION, CON- 
VECTION AND ALTITUDE 
(MonTSINGER AND CooNEY) 


EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON TEMPERATURE RISE 
(DoHERTY AND CARTER) 
Cuicago, Inuinots, JUNE 25, 1924 


W. J. Foster: For a great many years I have been a party 
to the effort to obtain correction factors for rotating machinery 
from data collected at high altitudes and at sea level, thus deriving 
empirical formula, but I must confess that it seems a hopeless 
task. 

I think Messrs. Doherty and Carter have pursued the only 
feasible method, that is, establish the conditions of air density by 
exhausting the air in something similar to the drum they have 
used. After all this is done, there remains the difficulty of 
classifying rotating apparatus. There is the wide open machine 
where no attempt whatever is made to give direction to the 
» movement of air which is the cooling medium, and on the other 
hand, the totally inelosed machine where practically all the 
heat is carried off by the air passing through. Between those 
two there are all kinds of partially inclosed machines, and the 
effect on temperature rise is often very accidental. That is why 
it is so difficult to determine the proper correction even though 
you use a large number of cases between machines that have 
been tested at approximately sea level and after installation at 
high altitudes. 

One can understand this statement if he is familiar with what 
often happens on the testing floor of the manufacturer. If for 
any reason a machine is changed in its position during test 
(I am now speaking of a machine that is largely open or only 
partially inclosed) the resultant temperatures with the same 
conditions of load will vary a few degrees, due to the movement of 
the air, to the amount of air passing through and to the other 
machines that happen to be running in the vicinity. 

1 have seen the same thing in machines installed outside, 
€. g., in the ease of a 5000 kw. direct-connected steam-engine- 
driven generator at low speed, where temperatures were known 
at certain times to be considerably higher than at other times. 
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After careful examination it was found due to the accident of the 
direction of the wind outside the building when the machine was 
started up. 

I have watched Mr. Montsinger with considerable interest 
during the last ten years in his efforts to obtain proper correction 
factors for stationary apparatus. I think he has the problem 
quite well solved, and that Mr. Doherty has attacked the 
problem in the correct manner. 

When I first studied heat many years ago in the secondary 
schools, we had the dissipation of heat as due to radiation, con- 
duction and convection. I still like to think of the conduction 
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TURE-RISE CORRECTION 


This covers machines intended to operate at altitudes above 1000 
meters. The curves (a) (5) (c) and (d) show the value of the correction 
in degrees centigrade, which amounts to 10 per cent of the standard tem- 
perature rise, applied to machines having: 

(a) Class B insulation, 80 deg. standard rise by embedded detector. 


(b) ooeB ss 10.4" ss « —_ “ thermometer. 
(c) Seo AL ss 600s ce “« “ embedded detector. 
(d) SrA “ at) se =! « —« thermometer. 


factor and in a totally inclosed machine of the cooling medium, 
the air which passes through as a carrier is quite similar to what 
we would have if water or some liquid were used which would 
have greater capacity for heat than the air—that makes the 
problem simpler in totally inclosed machines. . 

When it comes to a matter of establishing standards, I hope to 
see this whole subject put on the basis of sea level and the formula 
for convection applied from sea level. It seems to me that is the 
only scientific way for a body of engineers to proceed in 
standardization. 

E. B. Paxton: The present A.J. E.E. Standards Rule 
(Paragraph 2215) recommends that the temperature rise of 
electrical machinery intended for operation at high altitudes 
shall be reduced at the rate of 10 per cent for each 1000 meters by 
which the altitude exceeds 1000 meters. A comparison of the 
values given in the first column of Table I of the paper by Messrs. 
Doherty and Carter shows this value to be in close agreement 
with the results given there for rotating machinery, namely, the 
values: 9 per cent, 10.7 per cent and 11 per cent. 

The present A. I. E. E. rule makes no distinction between 
methods of temperature measurement when applying the 
altitude correction, whereas strictly speaking a lesser percentage 
should be employed when correcting for temperature rise meas- 
ured by embedded temperature detectors than when correcting 
for temperature rise measured by thermometer on the surface due 
to the increased percentage base. A graphical interpretation of 
the present A. I. E. E. rule applied to the limiting temperature 
rises allowed for Class A and B insulation, which shows the cor- 
rection in degrees instead of per cent, is given in Fig. 1. 

Following this rule it is evident that a machine with Class A 
insulation specially rated for operation at 3000 meters will be 
given a rating occasioned by: 
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(1) 50 deg. — (10% X 2 X 50) = 40 deg. rise. 
at sea level if the temperature is measured by surface thermom- 
eter; or 

(2) 60 deg. — (10% 2 X 60) = 48 deg. rise 
at sea level if the temperature is measured by embedded tem- 
perature detector. 

The correction is 10 deg. in the first case and 12 deg. in the 
second case. Obviously for a given load the drop from the 
copper to the surface is the same regardless of the altutude so 
that the number of degrees correction should be the same in 
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Fig. 2—IncREASE IN TEMPERATURE RISE OF VARIOUS 


MacHInEes witH ALTITUDE 


The increase is given in degrees C. The values are computed from the 
values in the Doherty and Carter paper. 

(1) Turbine generator fields (rotors), enclosed ventilation. 
cent of 52-deg. surface rise or 7.15 per cent of 80-deg. internal rise. 

(2) Air-blast transformers. 11 per cent of 50-deg. rise, surface or 
internal. 

(3) Generator and motor bare-copper-strip fields, open type. 
cent of 55 deg. rise. 

(4) Turbo-generator armatures, enclosed ventilation, and generators 
and motors, enclosed type. 10.7 per cent of 35-deg. surface rise or 6.25 
per cent of 60-deg. internal rise. 

(5) Generators and motors with insulated fields and armatures, open 
type. 9 per cent of 40-deg. surface rise or 6.5 per cent of 55-deg. internal 
rise. 

(6) Totally enclosed motors. 5.35 per cent of 55-deg. rise. 

(7) Reactors and bus bars. 4.7 per cent of 60-deg. rise. 

(8) Natural-draft transformers. 4.6 per cent of 50-deg. rise. 

(9) Rheostats, meters and miscellaneous stationary apparatus. 4.2 
per cent of 50-deg. surface rise. 

(10) Oil-insulated self-cooled corrugated-tank transformers. 
cent of 40-deg. surface rise or 3.06 per cent of 55-deg. internal rise. 

(11) Oil-insulated self-cooled, plain-tank transformers. 2.2 per cent 
of 40-deg. surface rise or 1.6 per cent of 55-deg. internal rise. 

Based on 10 per cent and 4 per cent of A. I. E. E. Standard tempera- 
ture rise. 


11 per 


9 per 


4.2 per 


either case. The method of expressing the correction in per cent 
based on a single percentage base is incorrect to this extent. 

Mr. Doherty has recognized this fact in his paper by estab- 
lishing a lower percentage correction when internal temperature is 
considered as shown by the second column of values in Table I. 
Had the corrections been expressed in degrees correction rather 
than in percentage of rise correction, one set of values would 
replace the two sets of percentages given for internal and sur- 
face measurements for any one class of insulation. For example, 
the percentage established for Turbine Generator Fields with 
enclosed ventilation is 11 per cent of 52 deg. surface temperature 
rise or 7.15 per cent of 80 deg. internal temperature rise = ap- 
proximately 6 deg. correction per 1000 meters. 

Fig. 2 shows the values given by Mr. Doherty expressed in 
degrees instead of percentages. He arrived at these values by 
selecting typical cases of temperature rise for a given type of 
machine and applying the percentage correction. Consideration 
of the first column of percentages in Table I of the paper or of 
Fig. 2 shows that all apparatus falls roughly into one of two 
groups to which the correction percentages of 10 per cent and 
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4 per cent per 1000 meters for surface temperature may be 
fairly definitely applied. These two groups are as follows: 
Rotating Machines (Except Totally Enclosed 


Motors) 10% 
Air Blast Transformers 
Transformers (Except Air-Blast Transformers) 
Reactors and Busbars 
Rheostats, Meters, Relays and Miscellaneous 4% 


Stationary apparatus 
Totally Enclosed Motors 

The dotted lines in Fig. 3 show the degrees correction ob- 
tained by applying the above percentages to the standard 
A. I. E. E. temperature rises for Class A and Class B insulation. 

The solid lines show a compromise between the dotted lines 
which should be sufficiently accurate for standardization 
purposes. 

Fig. 4 shows a superposition of the curves in Fig. 1, Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3, namely: 

The preceding part of this discussion has served to correlate 
the data at hand and enables a proposition for the numerical - 
values of a standard correction to be made. The remaining 
problem is one of application in the A. I. E. E. Standards. 

The present A. I. E. E. Rule, par. 2215 reads as follows: 

“9215 Altitude.—*Increased altitude has the effect of 
increasing the temperature rise of some types of machinery. 
In the absence of information in regard to the height above sea 
level at which a machine is intended to work in ordinary service, 
this height is assumed not to exceed 1000 meters (3300 ft.). For 
machinery operating at an altitude of 1000 meters or less, a test 
at any altitude less than 1000 meters is satisfactory, and no 
correction shall be applied to the observed temperatures. Ma- 
chines intended for operation at higher altitudes shall be re- 
garded-as special. It is recommended that when a machine is 
intended for service at altitudes above 1000 meters (3300 ft.), 
the permissible temperature rise at sea level shall be reduced by 
1 per cent for each 100 meters (3830 ft.) by which the altitude 
exceeds 1000 meters.” 
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Fig. 3—IncrEASE IN Decrees TEMPERATURE RISE WITH 


ALTITUDE 
Curve Per Cent Surface Rise 
(m) 10 70 
(n) 10 50 
(0) 4 70 
(p) 4 60 
(q) 4 40 


The proposed corrections are shown by curves (B) and (C). (B) is 10 
per cent of 60-deg. surface rise. (C) is 4 per cent of 50-deg. surface rise. 


There are two objections to the rule as stated: 

(1) The rule is loose in that a machine tested anywhere 
under 1000 meters is considered suitable for operation anywhere 
under 1000 meters. This may lead to a difference in temperature 
rise of about 6 degrees, thus causing the temperature of a ma- 
chine to exceed the allowable temperature limit by that amount 
when operating at 1000 meters in a 40 deg. ambient temperature, 
if it is tested near sea level at the limiting standard temperature 
rise, as many machines now are. 
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(2) The rule states that all machines for operation above 
1000 meters shall be regarded as special. 

In the interests of economy it is advisable to reduce in so far as 
possible the special applications of machines. Fundamentally 
there is no more reason why there should be a multiplicity of 
ratings for different altitudes than for different temperatures of 
the air in which a machine must work due to different climatic 
conditions. The effect of increased temperature, due to inerease 
in temperature rise, of a machine operating at abnormal altitudes 
is of no more consequence than the same effect, due to an average 
correspondingly great difference in ambient air temperatures, 
existing in different localities. Yet in the former instance it has 
been considered necessary to give the machine a rating based on 
an entirely different temperature rise. Weather Bureau reports 
show a difference of 11 deg. cent. for the month of July between 
the normal surface temperatures of the northern and southern 
portions of the United States, a difference in temperature which 
corresponds to the extreme correction necessary for an increase 
in altitude of 2000 meters, namely that for turbine-generator 
fields. For this difference of 11 deg., which occurs in innumer- 
ably more instances than a similar difference for altitude, there 
is no provision made in the A. I. E. E. Standards—nor should 
there be. The mean daily maximum temperature for the 
month of July for same regions differ by about 17 deg. cent. 
which corresponds to the extreme correction for an increase in 
altitude of nearly 3000 meters. 

There is also probably the less reason for these different rat- 
ings for different altitudes because generally the effect of in- 
creased altitudes is offset by lower ambient temperature con- 
ditions. A report published by the weather bureau of the 
United States makes the statement that: 

“The observed decrease in temperature with elevation is, on 


the average about 1 degree Fahrenheit for 330 ft. (5. 5 deg. cent. 
per 1000 meters): it is more rapid in summer than in winter.” 


If eredence can be attached to the above statement there will 
be only a very occasional occurrence of such unusual conditions 
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Fig. 4—How Proposep CorrEcTIONS ComMPpARE NUMERICALLY 
with Present A. I. E. E. RecoOMMENDATION AND EXPERIMENTAL 
Data 

This chart is a combination of Figs. 1, 2 and3. Curves (1) to (11) are 
calculated from experimental data on various machines as listed under 
Fig.1. Curves (a), (6), (c) and (d) are the present A. I. E., E, recommenda- 
tions as shown in Fig. 2. Curve (B) is the proposed temperature cor- 
rection for the kinds of apparatus shown by curves (1) to (5). Curve (C) 
is the proposed correction for kinds of machines shown by Curves (6) to 
(11). These two curves are shown also in Fig. 3. 


of service as to warrant special consideration. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that in many instances machines are 
operated in buildings the inside temperatures of which may not 
correspond closely to the outside temperatures. 

The matter of application of machines for high altitudes eould 
be greatly simplified by considering altitude as one of the service 
conditions that affect the heating of electrical machinery in 
operation. The correction could be made most simply and 
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effectively by considering it in connection with the limiting 
ambient temperature in which a machine may safely carry its 
rated load. 

Fig. 5 shows the limiting ambient temperature at various 
altitudes in which a standard apparatus, rated on a basis of sea 
level, may be expected to carry its rated load without exceeding 
the maximum limiting temperature established by the A. I. HE. E. 
Standards. It will be clearly'seen that these curves have been 
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Fic. 5—Proposep Ruie Limirine Coouinc-Air TEMPERATURE 
av HigH ALTITUDES 

This chart illustrates the proposed rule which designates the limiting 

ambient temperature in which standard apparatus rated on a basis of 


sea level, may be expected to carry rated load without exceeding the 
maximum limiting temperature. 


arrived at by subtracting from a 40-deg. ambient the resultant 
correction given in Fig. 3. 

Expressed in words the proposed guide would be:— Rotating 
machines (except totally enclosed motors) and _ air-blast 
transformers. 

These types of apparatus shall be suitable for carrying their 
rated load provided the ambient temperature does not exceed a 
value of 40 deg., less 6 deg. for each 1000 meters by which the 
altitude exceeds sea level. 

Transformers (except air-blast transformers) 

Reactors and bus bars 

Rheostats, meters, relays and 

Miscellaneous stationary apparatus 

Totally enclosed motors. 

These types of apparatus shall be suitable for carrying their 
rated load provided the ambient temperature does not exceed a 
value of 40 deg., less 2 deg. for each 1000 meters by which the 
altitude exceeds sea level. 

The effect of the proposed method of applying the rule is to 
make the correction definite over all altitudes including altitudes 
less than 1000 meters. But it should be noted as important 
that a standard apparatus rated on a basis of sea level would be 
on the proposed basis suitable for operation up to at least 1000 
meters under usual conditions of service and that the size or 
rating of machines applied under these conditions will not be 
changed. Furthermore, the effect is to regard the application of 
apparatus at higher altitudes as special either by de-rating or 
using a larger machine, only when the higher altitude is coupled 
with unfavorable values of ambient temperatures, as given by 
the proposed rule. 

L. B. Cherry: I wish to ask Messrs. Montsinger and 
Doherty if, in their research, due consideration was given to the 
possible effects that varying degrees of humidity might have on 
the rise of temperature. It is readily seen that even at high 
altitudes, equipment might be installed in basements or even 
under-ground enclosures where, with contributing sources of 
moisture, and under conditions of poor ventilation, sea-level 
Gonditions of humidity migh prevail, and thus effect heat 
radiation. Do varying degrees of humidity seriously effect 
radiation? 
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H. M. Hobart: I want to speak in favor of Mr. Paxton’s 
proposition. This is a subject on which we have been working in 
the Standards Committee for a good many years but we have had 
to wait for Mr. Paxton to show us the simple and satisfactory 
way to deal with it. 

I don’t think that from Mr. Paxton’s brief presentation we 
would all be sufficiently impressed with its merits and I hope 
that it will be given the most careful study. 


There is one little matter that ought to be taken into account 
in actually working out the way in which Mr. Paxton’s plan 
should be assimilated into the standardization scheme, if it 
meets with the approval with which I hope it will meet, and that 
is that all these little refinements when we are able to figure them 
out to a nicety, result inshowing people how to work closer to the 
so-called approved limit. It comes within the ability of the 
operating engineers to load their machines for a larger part of the 
time up to those values that have been deseribed as “‘approved”’ 
limits. Now when these limits were established, they were 
associated with conditions which practically ensured that the 
average temperature reached was 10, 15 or more degrees below 
the established limit. But when people are encouraged to take 
up this very interesting practise of adjusting the load, putting on 
more and more load until a limiting value is reached or 
approached, the deterioration of insulation is bound to be more 
rapid. The deterioration may still be quite slow, the machine 
may have a satisfactorily long life, but even though the life may 
be satisfactory, it is bound to be shorter than if it were running at 
a lower temperature. Maybe 105 deg. is too conservative or 
maybe it is just right, but whichever it is, the machine will 
have a shorter life with this new knowledge that we are getting, 
tempting us to approach limits, than when we kept further 
away from those limits, regarding them as sorts of danger signals. 
I don’t say there is any danger in approaching and staying at 
those limits; that is a point to be investigated but certainly it is a 
new and comparatively untried thing to operate machines in 
accordance with this new conception of the limiting values and 
it is bound to shorten their life. The life may still be entirely 
satisfactory but it can’t help being shorter as far as relates to 
insulation deterioration. I don’t believe insulation deterioration 
is often a factor determining the life of a machine. Other 
factors enter in determining when a machine should be thrown 
out and a new machine put in. Nevertheless, it is a fact if you 
have a scheme of things that makes you run 5 or 10 deg. higher 
temperature than you used to run, as far as the insulation is 
concerned, the life of the machine will be shorter, and that ought 
to be taken into account in working this scheme into the plan of 
things. If 105 deg. is the right limit with the old ideas, it ought 
to be reduced to 100; if 105 is already too conservative on the 
old ideas, it will probably be about right for the new basis. 

J. R. Craighead: I want to put in one little plea for sim- 
plicity in this rule. The feature I think that has been most 
satisfactory in the previous rules has been the fact that virtually 
there was no rule up to 1000 meters. That allowance was made 
as representing the general conditions under which apparatus 
satisfactory at sea level would work reasonably well. 


Now Mr. Paxton’s rule as shown in Fig. 5 would require that 
for every foot advanced from sea level there is a definite change 
in the condition under which a customer can operate his ap- 
paratus. I think that is really impracticable. Whether the 
rules are made this way or not, it will be necessary for the opera- 
tor, and to some extent the manufacturer, to base their work on 
the idea that there is a flat step at the start of the curve, a rise 
over which apparatus for sea level can be used without special 
investigation or separate temperature limit. And it would seem 
to me a very desirable thing that the Institute rules should be so 
worded or arranged that this flat step is taken care of in the rules. 
At the present time this is up to 1000 meters; possibly that is 
not the correct value for it, but some flat first step should be 
assumed. 
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E. B. Paxton: I would like to say in regard to the point 
Mr. Craighead made, that the correction up to 1000 meters 
would generally be so small it might be regarded as negligible in 
operating the machine, that is, no one who operates the machine 
is going to worry about whether ambient temperature is 36 deg. 
or 40 deg. 

What I am proposing is that this correction be applied as a 
matter of operating, as one of the service conditions which will 
affect the way the machine may be operated rather than to make 
it apply to the rating of the machine. 

There is one further point I would like to make in that same 
connection and that is that there is a natural tendency for the 
temperature of the cooling air to be less at the higher altitudes. 
The weather bureau made the report that the temperature would 
probably deerease 51% deg. for every 1000 meters of altitude. 
Now just how much eredence should be given to that for the 
reason that machines are often operated inside, is a question, but 
I think very likely the inside temperature drop may be of a 
corresponding degree. 

N. S. Diamant (by letter): In Doherty and Carter’s paper 
the statement appears that the heat transmission by convection 
was practically unchanged when the surface was painted with 
aluminum. It would appear as if they imply free convection. 
If so, their results and their theory would seem to be in contradic- 
tion to the tests submitted several years ago by the late John R. 
Allen of the University of Michigan to the Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. Allen found that with aluminum paint 
the heat transmission by free convection of ordinary house radia- 
tors was reduced from 100 per cent for a bare unpainted cast-iron 
radiator to 75 per cent. The effeet of other paints seemed to be 
on the same side, namely, there was a decrease in free convection 
for most paints that were tried. 

The tests I made several years ago on the effect of paint on 
forced convection agree with that of the authors, namely, that 
the paint has no effect on forced convection. 

In connection with this subject it may be added that it has 
been found by Allen and other investigators that it is the last 
coat of paint that effects heat transmission by free convection. 

With reference to the effect of altitude on the cooling of 
dynamo electric machines of the rotating type or machines 
cooled by forced convection, some very interesting material 
will be found in the excellent work done by the Bureau of 
Standards on the cooling of airplane engines when flying in 
various altitudes. 

F. D. Newbury: I desire to discuss these two papers from the 
stand-point of their relation to the A.I. E. E. Standards. 
I have had the privilege of reading Mr. Paxton’s valuable dis- 
cussion, and wish’ to endorse. his suggestion that the altitude 
correction in the Standards apply to the limiting value of cooling- 
air temperature rather than to temperature rise. The adoption 
of this suggestion, would completely avoid the necessity for 
special machines designed for special temperature rises and 
places this question of altitude correction among service con- 
ditions where it properly belongs. 

The present Institute Standards, paragraph 2215, provide that 
no correction for altitude shall be made for altitudes of 1000 
meters and less. The data presented by Messrs. Doherty and 
Carter indicate that for rotating machines the correction at 
1000 meters would be in the neighborhood of 6 deg. with pro- 
portionately smaller corrections for lower altitudes. In spite of 
this maximum difference of about 6 deg., I believe the present 
provision that no correction for altitude be made except for 
altitudes above 1000 meters should be retained. This suggestion 
is made in the interest of simplicity, and because this rule has 
been well-established, not only in this country, but in practically 
all of the important manufacturing countries. The I. E. C. 
Rules for Electrical Machinery contain the following paragraph: — 

“Altitude——In the absence of any information in regard to — 


the height above sea level at which the machines is intended to — 
work in ordinary service, this height is assumed not to exceed — 
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1000 meters. If the machine is intended to work at an altitude 
above 1000 meters, a correction to the temperature rise should be 
aprlied. pre? value for this correction has not yet been fixed by 
the Tf. H.C.” 


As an example of British practice, the British Standard 
Specification for Electrical Performance of Industrial Motors and 
Generators (No. 168 of 1923 maybe quoted :— 

“The Standard Ratings provided in this Specification are 
suitable for machines operating at altitudes not exceeding 3300 ft. 
above sea level. Machines for use at higher altitudes are dealt 
with in Clause 44. Machines intended for service at altitudes 
above 10,000 ft. are not considered standard.”’ 

(Clause 44.) ‘‘When a machine intended for service at high 
altitudes is tested near sea level, the limits of temperature rise 
given in Table I shall be reduced 114 per cent for each 1000 ft. 
above sea level at which the machine is intended to work in 
service. Thecorrection shall not be appled for altitudes below 
3300 ft.”’ 

The German Rules (V. D. E. of 1923) apply to ‘‘Generators 
operating at an altitude of 1000 meters or less. Special agree- 
ment is necessary for higher altitudes.” 

As an example of French practice, the French Standards for 
Electrical Machinery produced, by the heavy-machinery manu- 
facturers and approved by l’Union des Syndiecats de I’ Electricite, 
July 22, 1920, contain a paragraph to the same effect as para- 
graph 2215 of the A. J. E. E. Standards. 

It will be observed that the rule providing for no correction 
up to and ineluding 1000 meters has been adopted by the I. E. C. 
and by four of the most important manufacturing countries. 
Any change of the A. I. E. E. Standards in this particular would 
indoubtedly be difficult to establish internationally, and we 
should differ from established international standards only when 
the importance of the matter is very great. 

From the standpoint of our every-day work, I believe the 
present rule providing for a correction only above 1000 meters 
should be retained. The great bulk of electrical apparatus is 
operated in locations having an altitude less than 2000 ft. (600 
meters). All of the eastern half of the United States (east of 
100 deg. longitude, passing through Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas), is less than 2000 ft. altitude, except 
for the higher ridges of the eastern mountains. The experi- 
mental data furnished by these two papers show that the cor- 
rection for 1000 meters amounts to a reduction of 4 deg. to 
6 deg. for various parts and types of rotating machines, applied 
either to the guaranteed temperature rise, or, as proposed by 
Mr. Paxton, applied to the 40 deg. cooling-air temperature. 
Probably more than 95 per cent of the rotating machinery built 
in the United States is installed in locations having altitudes less 
than 2000 ft., for which the permissible cooling-air temperature 
would be reduced, according to the papers under discussion, only 
2 or 3 deg. For transformers, the reduction in permissible air 
temperature for altitudes less than 1000 meters would be less 
than 1 deg. If the proposal for a correction starting at sea-level 
were adopted, I am confident it would be a dead letter for the 
great majority of electrical apparatus tested. 


The data presented in these papers indicate that some change 
in the present correction should be made for altitudes sufficiently 
high to make the correction worth while. As I have indicated, I 
believe we should retain the present plan of no correction until 
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1000 meters is exceeded. I believe also that we should adopt 
Mr. Paxton’s suggestion, and apply the altitude correction to the 
permissible cooling-air temperature, instead of to the guaranteed 
temperature rise, as now provided for in the A.J. E.E 
Standards. In order to retain the present rule of no correction 
until 1000 meters is exceeded, and at the same time make the 
corrections for higher altitudes agree with the experimental data 
that has been presented, and further, to avoid odd and fractional 
values of limiting air temperatures, I suggest that the Standards 
contain a table of definite limiting cooling-air temperatures for 
various altitudes, instead of a general rule expressed either by a 
formula or by a curve. 
The following statement is suggested: 


SERVICE CONDITIONS 


Usual Service Conditions. 

Temperature and Altitude——Machines conforming with these 
standards shall be suitable for carrying their rated load, when 
the temperature of the cooling air does not exceed the values, at 
the corresponding altitudes, given below: ; 

Up to and ineluding 1000 meters (3300 ft.).. 40 deg. cent. 
Above 1000 meters to and ineluding 1500 


MOhersa jemer<s: bees (5000 6.) Seon 35 deg. cent. 
Above 1500 meters to and including 2000 

INP QUORS eae ne tr (COGOO Pt yas 30 deg. cent. 
Above 2000 meters to and including 3000 

MOSES ss) ae. res CLOROOO fin see _25 deg. cent. 


KboOve SOOOMMEtBrS: : ease ot ete 20 deg. cent. 


The corresponding values for self-cooled transformers 
would be: 
Up to and including 1000 meters (3300 ft.) 40 deg. cent. 
Above 1000 meters to and including 3000 
MrObers. + Sena  e CLOLOOO THe ere: 35 deg. cent. 
Above s000- meters {0s See Se or 30 deg. cent. 


V. M. Montsinger: From the nature of these discussions it 
is not necessary to comment on the various methods proposed for 
incorporating the altitude correction in the Standards. This 
must be considered at some future meeting of the Standards 
Committee. 

In reference to Mr. Cherry’s question about the effect of 
humidity on the temperature rise, the following are the approxi- 
mate facts. 

Humidity of course does not affect the loss of heat by radiation. 
The loss of heat by free convection is practically unaffected by 
the moisture unless the air is fog laden. The amount of water 
ordinarily in the air is so small even though the humidity is high 
that the effect isin the order of one per cent orless. The question 
of humidity has been considered but the conclusion was that for 
practical purposes it can be neglected. 

R. E. Doherty: The authors are gratified that the results 
outlined in their paper may prove useful as a basis for the revi- 
sion of the A. I. E. E. Rules relating to the subject. 

The principle on which Mr. Paxton’s plan is based is funda- 
tally sound, and the details of his plan are, in our opinion, the 
most promising that have been proposed. 

Mr. Montsinger has answered Mr. Cherry’s inquiry about 
humidity. 
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Review of the Subject.—1. Certain experimental arrange- 
ments for an underground alternating current distribution system 
are covered in the paper. 


2. Low costs and characteristics satisfactory for general utiliza- 
tion of alternating current are contrasted with difficulty of obtaining 
reliability. The advantage of adopting system characteristics which 
will make each service suitable for lighting, appliances, and motors 
is indicated. There ts described experience with a combined light 
and power network on one set of mains. Effect of voltage variation 
on incandescent lamp illumination is discussed. An appendix 
covers tests on this subject. 


3. Reliability in service of standard distribution materials is 
considered. Tests on cables are described which indicate that for 
underground distribution conditions, low-voltage cables will eliminate 
arcing faults while high-voltage cables will not do so. An appendix 
of arcing tests is attached. 


4. Certain factors are discussed relative to size of mains and 
location of transformers necessary to make the low voltage network 
clear its own faults. 


5. There is a description of an experimental system consisting 
of several radial high-voltage feeders, the distribution transformers 
of all these being connected on the low-voltage side to a common 
low-voltage cable network. 


and operating results of certain experimental distri- 

bution arrangements! on the 60-cycle system of the 
United Electric Light and Power Company in Man- 
hattan. 

Alternating current distribution has had general use 
on overhead service because of its economy in first cost 
and low operating expense, and the underground service 
has increased rapidly in the past few years because of 
the above conditions. In general, this system’s 
characteristics for utilization of the service has been 
satisfactory. The disadvantage found in variable 
speed motor applications are compensated for to a 
large extent, by the extremely simple constant speed 
motors. Other characteristics in most instances have 
been good. 

Reliability of supply and the adoption of system 
characteristics for services which will make it possible 
to apply universally lamps, appliances and motors at 
any service, are the principal subjects considered in 
this paper. 

The practise in this country has been for most cen- 
tral stations to supply general power service at twice 


: is the purpose of this paper to describe the design 


1. In an endeayor to describe briefly the designs adopted, 
common terms to explain new conditions have been used. Some 
of these have broader meanings than are applied herein. It is 
believed however that the subject matter will not be misleading 
if these limits are realized. 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill., June 28-27, 1924. 


6. The reactance of the transformer circuits is almost three 
times that of standard distribution transformers. 

7. The only protective devices used are automatic circutt breakers 
installed in the low-voltage cables between the distribution trans- 
formers and the network. The switches open on a reversal of 
energy from the network and close when the transformers are in a 
condition to supply power to the network. The devices are sensitive 
enough to open on transformer magnetization energy. 

8. Great reliability obtained for the network as a switch failure 
on a high-voltage fault is the equivalent of a short-circuit on the 
secondary network. 

9. Ability to switch automatically all transformers by con- 
trolling the supply end of the feeder to which they are connected, 
allows a higher all-day efficiency due to the saving of tron loss at 
periods of light load. This feature also makes it easy to work on 
high-voltage equipment. 

10. <A description of the equipment used in this experimental 
installation and operating results of switch equipment from date of 
installation in April 1922 to March 1924 are given. 

11. It is believed that with low-voltage a-c. underground net- 
works arranged as described, the reliability is the same as the 
reliability of the sources supplying the various radial high-voltage 
feeders. The possibility in the future of a protected network 
arrangement of the supply system is mentioned. 


the voltage used for lighting or general appliances. 
In a-c. distribution this resulted in having separate 
power services for polyphase motors. There are many 
advantages in having any service capable of supplying 
all kinds of service. The common problem, in con- 
sidering the possibility of combining light and power 
on one set of mains and services, is the permissible 
variation in illumination of incandescent lamps, due 
to changes in voltage. The principal cause of voltage 
variation is the starting current required by motors. 
The writer was unable to discover in 1921 any pub- 
lished information concerning variation in voltage which 
was possible without having a visible change in illumi- 
nation for standard ineandescent lamps. Results 
of tests, made shortly after (described in Appendix A), 
indicate that two per cent instantaneous variation in 
voltage cannot be detected and that three per cent is 
the maximum possible for the highest grade service. 
Changes of five per cent, however, will not be observed 
in most conditions found in practise. 


A light and power polyphase network on a single set 
of mains was placed in service with 300-kw. installed 
transformer capacity feeding from five locations and 
having 15 elevator motors, as well as a typical city 
load of apartment lighting, appliances and miscellane- 
ous motors. The calculated maximum lighting voltage 
variation at the services was three per cent. Experi- 
ence of 12 months’ operation is that such a system will 
give illumination without flicker at a lower cost and 
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that its services will be of the so-called universal type, 
in that lamps, appliances, or motors can be connected 
to any of them. 

Reliability of supply is of paramount importance to 
any successful system. It is also desirable in designing 
a distribution system to use as much standard equip- 
ment as possible. Our studies of service reliability 
contemplated distribution from substations or other 
sources, with available voltages in excess of 2000,volts, 
and stepping down to values which were suitable for 
standard lamps, appliances, and motors. 

Service equipment has been developed to a high state 
of reliability. Edison systems (d-c. network distri- 
bution) had a large share in bringing this about. 
Present apparatus is considered suitable for a highly 
reliable system. 

The other elements entering into an underground 
a-c. distribution system are— 

(a) Cables—(1) for low-voltage and (2) for high- 
voltage. 

(b) Distribution transformers 

(ec) Protective devices 

For reliability in operation standard cables were 
examined to determine their performance in case of 
fault. Tests were made (described in Appendix B) 
which indicate that if an arcing fault develops between 
copper and sheath, on a 60-cycle single-conductor 
cable of less than 220 volts, the fault will burn itself off. 
If an are develops on a similar high-voltage cable, the 
fault will continue if the restoring voltage on rupturing 
the arc is in excess of 1000 volts between conductor and 
sheath, providing the fault current is at least 500 
amperes. At 2000 volts, fault currents as low as 100 
amperes will continue to are. It is thus possible to use 
a network or grid of low-voltage cables which will rid 
itself of arcing faults. High-voltage cables, however, 
must be equipped with protective devices to eliminate 
faults on them. 

If a low-voltage network is designed so that any of 
the conductors which become short-circuited with a 
low resistance path will receive enough current from 
the network to heat the copper of the faulty section 
causing an arcing fault to be set up, then the network 
will be able to protect itself against any faults which 
occur on it. With standard cables, it is necessary to 
have a minimum voltage gradient in the cable of at 
least a six volt drop per 100 ft. to melt solder in the 
joints or damage the insulation, and about four times 
this amount to melt the copper. These relations set a 
maximum size of network cable for any given capacity 
and make it necessary to have certain limiting relations 
for size and spacing of transformers. (Appendix C 
deals with solid short circuits on a low-voltage network). 

With a low-voltage network which will eliminate its 
own faults and with high-voltage cables requiring 
protective equipment to handle faults which may 
develop, it is possible to feed from the high-voltage 
sources to the low-voltage network—(a) radially with a 
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single-feeder, (b) from several radial feeders supplied 
from one or more synchronized sources, or (c) from a 
high-voltage network which in turn is fed from several 
feeders from one or more synchronized sources. 
Obviously, a reliable supply cannot be obtained for a 
network from a single-radial feeder. As a high-voltage 
network requires a quantity of expensive protective 
equipment and extra cable is required to obtain the 
slight advantage of having somewhat smaller capacity 
in distribution transformers, the proper arrangement 
appears to be a network fed in multiple from the 
secondaries of distribution transformers, a number of 
each being connected to any one of several radial high- 
voltage feeders. 

With the use of a low-voltage a-c. network, fed from 
several radial feeders, the distribution of loads between 
different transformers made it appear desirable to 
increase the reactance of the standard transformers in 
order to more nearly balance the loads on transformers, 
and provide relatively high reactance paths in case a 
network is fed from two or more separate synchronized 
sources. Reactance of from two to three times the 
values now in use on distribution transformers is not 
considered excessive for such service. 

Distribution transformers and, as set up previously, 
high-voltage cables are liable to develop faults which 
will persist. In providing protective equipment for 
the above, it was considered that by installing a circuit 
breaker in the low-voltage cables between each distri- 
bution transformer and the secondary network which 
which would open on a reversal of energy, any high- 
voltage fault would be disconnected from the network. 
The reliability of the system would be much greater 
than the reliability of any switch, as a failure of one 
device would never result in more than a shortcireuit 
on the secondary cables, which can be burned off 
without interruption to the network. In practise this 
is accomplished by having high-capacity low-voltage 
fuses on the network side of the switch, which melt in 
case of switch failure before the cables feeding to the 
network are damaged. No other protective devices are 
used except the customary circuit breakers on the 
supply end of the various high-voltage cables feeding 
the network. 

Since it is possible to get reverse energy from the 
network in the form of iron loss to distribution trans- 
formers in case the high-voltage supply to any feeder is 
disconnected, the switches were made sensitive enough 
to function on these values of reverse energy and were 
made so that they would close automatically in case the 
high-voltage feeder was made alive, and circuit con- 
ditions were such that the transformers would supply 
energy to the network after the switches close. With 
this arrangement it is customary to disconnect high- 
voltage feeders at the supply end and the switches at 
each of the distribution transformers on this feeder will 
open automatically. By doing this at light load 
periods, the remaining feeders connected to the net- 
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work are loaded up to their maximum efficiency point, 
or in other words, most of the usual iron loss of the 
distribution transformers and regulators now out of 
service is saved. Thisalsofacilitatesmaintenance work 
on the high-voltage cables and transformers. It is 
estimated that the improvement in all-day efficiency on 
most systems receiving power from steam generating sta- 
tions will offset a large part of the cost of the protective 
equipment. The elimination of all the usual protective 
equipment installed at distribution transformers or at 
sectionalizing points on the high-voltage cable is also 
a distinct saving. 

The first installation of equipment in Manhattan was 
made with 29 switches supplied from four high-voltage 
feeders. Standard distribution transformers were 
equipped with external reactance, making the total 
reactance 8.7 per cent on this installation. (It is pro- 
posed to use 10 per cent total reactance on additions). 
The system was started on April 12, 1922 and has been 
in continuous service up to April 1st of this year. 


lingers al 


The automatic switch equipment used consists of a 
carbon circuit breaker provided with a closing coil, 
and a latch which is tripped by the armature of a low 
voltage auxiliary relay. The circuit of the auxiliary 
relay is controlled by the main or master relay and as 
its electrical source is from the transformer secondary 
side of the switch, it is also used to actuate the contacts 
which make and break the closing coil circuit. The 
closing coil is thus prevented from receiving energy un- 
Jess the potential is sufficient to cause the switch to 
close. The main relay is of the induction dise type 
and has two current circuits and one potential circuit, 
so that with the switch open one circuit is shunted 
across the open contacts of the switch in series with a 
resistance of the. ballast type (tungsten lamps are 
generally used). The potential coil of the relay is 
connected across the network and the relay thus closes 
its contacts only if the transformer is capable of supply- 
ing energy to the network. When the switch is 
closed, this coil is short-circuited by the switch and 
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the second current coil actuates the relay. This is 
connected to the terminals of a magnetic shunt in the 
circuit between the distribution transformer and the 
switch. It receives a large component of the current 
from the transformer to the network for currents of 
5 per cent of switch rating. For larger current values, 
the magnetic shunt saturates and only allows a slight 
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increase of current in the main relay coil. This coil 
with the potential coil across the network makes the 
relay function as an energy directional device and its 
contacts open the low-voltage auxiliary relay circuit in 
case of a reversal of energy, even of the magnitude of 
magnetization energy of the transformer. The relay 
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has spring adjustment to keep closed its contacts with 
the network dead, and auxiliary electrical circuits to 
compensate for the spring adjustment when the net- 
work is alive and give a positive range in adjustment 
for either opening or closing the switch. 

An auxiliary contact is provided to close a circuit 
to a resistance across the transformer side of the switch 
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when the main switch contacts are open. This 
resistance is used to melt a wax indicator in case the 
transformer secondary is made alive for several 
minutes without having the switch close its contacts. 
A failure of a network switch to automatically close is 
thus indicated on inspection. 

Fig. 1 shows four switches connected for a single- 
phase demonstration. The end switches on either side 
are of the first type produced, while the two center 
switches are of the later three-pole type for three-phase 
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service. Connection with the distribution transformers 
is made at the bottom. (In this case with external 
reactors in series). The network connections are at 
the top of the switch through a link fuse. Most of the 
essential elements are more clearly shown in this 
figure than in Figs. 2 and 3 which are illustrations of 
actual installations. The switch has been tested for 
manhole operation. All of the switches in service to 
date, however, have been in waterproof vaults. 

It is the practise to cut out one or more of the four 
feeders supplying this service at different times during 
the day, depending upon the loading conditions. It is 
not possible to obtain full economy owing to the limited 
size of the present installation and the necessity of 
keeping at least two feeders always in service. 

Fig. 4 shows the calculated efficiency curve of a 
radial feeder and its distribution transformers. Dielec- 
tric losses and secondary network copper losses are not 
included. It is evident that maximum efficiency point 
is about one-half full load kv-a. As long as there are 
feeders out of service it is desirable to keep the load 
on feeders in service below the maximum efficiency 
load indicated, for shorter network cable feeds and to 
have available capacity in service for reliability of 
supply. 

Fig. 5 is the substation duration curve of the load in 
kilowatts. It shows the number of hours per year that 
the load exceeds any given percentage of the peak load. 
If the capacity of feeders and distribution transformers 
is assumed to be 20 per cent in excess of the peak (this 
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amount can only be realized in practise on a network) 
and the kv-a. duration curve of the particular network 
is assumed to be like Fig. 5, then there is less than 1500 
hrs. per year when the feeder loadings will exceed 50 
per cent of their capacity, which is assumed above to 
be the maximum efficiency point. The possible im- 
provement in all-day efficiency is dependent upon the 
number of feeders supplying the network, but in prac- 
tise this can fall between eight and twelve on the basis 
of having two in service at low-load periods. 

In the installation of this experimental automatic 
multiple-feed net-work supply, feeder capacity and 
amount and arrangement of distribution capacity were 
made liberal to be certain that all unusual conditions 
would be met. It was found that with high-reactance 
transformers it is unnecessary to space distribution 
transformers so that any particular district is supplied 
from all the sources of supply, it being sufficient that 
several sources be adjacent to the district. 

The practise of disconnecting feeders at their sources 
during light load periods has given operating experience 
and has developed equipment faults which otherwise 
would have required a long time to develop. Since the 
principal purpose of this equipment is to give reliability 
to the supply, it is advantageous to know any switch 
which will not function on a reversal of energy. When 
the source is disconnected, the switches are subjected 
to a relatively small amount of back feed and in case 
of failure to open, the network will feed back to the 
source and the particular switch failure can be located 
on inspection. 
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Since April 12, 1922, the date the network was placed 
in service, there have been no failures of any 


‘kind that affected the service on the network. 


Three transformers grounded and in each case the 
feeders were disconnected from their source, which 
immediately cleared the transformer from the network. 
Several single and polyphase short-circuit tests were 
made on the high-voltage feeders in conjunction with 
tests on some oil circuit breakers. In every case the 
network supply was continuous and satisfactory. The 
failures of switches to function with 48,232 total opera- 
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tions has been 440 (see TableI). Many of the failures 
are not failures to open, as one-half the total operations 
are those of closing the switches automatically. Fail- 
ures to open are in all cases with magnetization of trans- 
formers as the load. It is probable that some of these 
would have functioned if the occasion had been a high- 
voltage fault. With one or two hand-made sample 
switches of a new design, much better results have been 
obtained. A quantity of new switches is being manu- 
factured at present and should be in service early this 
summer. Many of the faults now occurring will be 
remedied when it is possible to replace existing equip- 
ment on the system and make necessary changes to 
eliminate the failures which havedeveloped. Weexpect 


TABLE I. 
NETWORK SWITCH OPERATIONS 
Number and Type of Failures 


1922 1923 1924 


Apr.12| Jan.1 Jan.1 
Cause of Failure to to to Total 
Dec. 31 | Dec. 31 | Mar. 22 
Sticking of no-voltage relay core... 73 53 2 128 
Poor contacts on no-voltage relay 

SWOCT 2. coos Bae ed ee es 5 5 2 12 
Late failures. => yee. «ce aca ie 8 3 2 13 
Failure of pallet switch............ 14 va 0 24 
Burnt switch leaves............... 3 0 0 3 
Master relay out of adjustment.... 3 11 2 16 
Friction in master relay........... 27 15 = 46 
Dirt on master relay contacts...... 2 2 0 4 
Dirt onrdlay dise-. S285 <srle <53's 1 0 0 1 
Burnt out closing coil (cause 

THEMOWIES 5 coe ecco eet 4 3 1 8 
Burnt out closing coil (caused by ‘ 

faulty no-voltage relay switch) 3 0 0 3 
Burnt out closing coil (caused by 

switch chattering due to faulty 

lates <Seeks e etee 1 0 0 1 
Switch chattering................ 5 0 0 5 
Lead to closing coil burnt out...... 1 0 0 1 
Tripping mechanism out of adjust- 

SICT Ui a-ocraerrbey ab tara lt ek (oc tlt 0 24 2 26 
Causes—undetermined*.......... 130 17 0 147 
Causes—Miscellaneous........... 1 4 0 5 

Total failures............ 281 144 15 440 
Total operations......... 26,451 19,602 2,179 | 48,232 
Percent failures. u's coc. +s oes 1.062 0.734 0.688 0.912 


*Includes switch failures from undetermined causes and back feeds on 
undetermined switches. 


this class of equipment to give operating results ulti- 
mately which will compare with modern railway signal 
equipment. At present they are inspected once every 
two weeks. Itis believed that except at heavily loaded 
periods these will be extended to periods of six weeks. 
The new switches on order and those now in service 
when reconstructed will equip to capacity 12 radial 
high-voltage feeders and place in service about six 
times the present number of switches. 

Our experience indicates that with this design of 
underground a-c. low-voltage network, fed from 
several different sources, the reliability will be the same 
as the reliability of the sources supplying the various 
radial high-voltage feeders. 

With the increased capacity in low-voltage networks, 
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it will be possible to supply the feeders from two or 
more separate bus sections so that all the sources will 
not be affected by faults on one section. A develop- 
ment of this arrangement of operating separate bus 
sections in multiple makes the supply system take on 
the character of a network, in that it is possible to 
transmit the entire capacity of the generators to the 
low-voltage network, yet the capacity concentrated in 
any part of the system is a relatively small part of the 
total capacity. It will, of course, be necessary to equip 
the generating system with the usual protective devices, 
although of reduced capacity, compared to that re- 
quired for a system where paralleling of as many supply 
points as possible on each bus has the effect of increasing 
the capacity available at that point. 


Appendix A 


VOLTAGE VARIATION EFFECT ON INCANDESCENT LAMP 
ILLUMINATION 


Tests were made during 1921 and 1922 of the effect 
of voltage variation on incandescent lamp illumination 
to determine possible amount and rate of variation 
without noticeable flicker. The results depend upon 
the particular observer, but as the object was to obtain 
the limits, the observers used for final results were the 
ones that indicated low values consistently. 

A slide wire resistance was used to vary the voltage 
on the lamps. For instantaneous rates the resistance 
was cut-in and cut-out of the lamp circuit by means of a 
knife switch. For other rates of change, apparatus 
was constructed to move the slider on the resistance at 
various rates of speed. By measuring the volt drop 
per inch of resistance, the rate of change in volts per 
second on the lamp was determined. In order to 
eliminate the effect of starting and stopping, short- 
circuiting sleeves were put on the resistance so that only 
definite changes in voltage could be made from start 
to finish. The observers were located in a dark room 
with no extraneous source of light remote from the 
voltage varying device. 

Complete sets of tests were niade with 25-watt lamps 
and with 100-watt lamps. 

Tests were made with one lamp 18 in. from the 
observer’s paper. 

Another set of readings was taken with two lamps 
18 in. apart and 18 in. from the observer’s paper. One 
lamp being flickered and the other being held at. 
constant potential. 

Similar readings were taken with the lamp source 8 ft. 
from the floor with the observer sitting under it in a 
chair reading. 

Tests were made with two lamps 8 ft. from the floor, 
located 18 in. apart, one being flickered and the other 
held constant. 

Under all of the above conditions, one set of tests 
was made with decreasing voltage, a second with in- 
creasing voltage, and a third with decreasing voltage 
and then restoring the same to original value. 
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In Fig. 6, there are four curves showing change in 
voltage necessary before flicker is noticed in respect to 
rate of change in voltage per second. 

The summary of results of above tests is as follows: 

1. That within limits the slower the rate of change, 
the greater the total voltage change necessary before 
flicker is noticed. 

2. That after a certain point the voltage variation 
is noticed, no matter how slowly the change is made. 

3. That at high intensities the candlepower does not 
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Curve A—Two Lamps, 8 ft. from paper and 18 in. apart voltage on one 
lamp varied. 

Curve B—Two Lamps, 18 in. from paper and 18 in. apart voltage 
one lamp varied. 

Curve C—One Lamp 8 ft. from paper. 

Curve D—One Lamp 18 in. from paper. 

(Mazda Type B 115-Volt Lamps were used. The same results were 
obtained with 25 and 100-Watt Lamps and with increasing and decreasing 
voltage). 
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make an appreciable difference, but that at low inten- 
sities the flicker is less noticeable, the lower the 
intensity. 

4, The greater the distance to the light source, the 
larger may be the total voltage change before flicker 
is noticed. 

5. That when there is an additional source of light 
of constant intensity, a greater voltage change is 
necessary before flicker is noticed. 

6. That the same variations are noticed whether 
the voltage is increasing or decreasing. 

7. That when the drop is made instantaneously the 
same variations are noticed, if the volts are dropped and 
allowed to remain at the lower value, as when the 
voltage is dropped and immediately restored. 

8. That at rapid rates of change the maximum 
allowable variations are from two to six volts and at 
very slow rates of change from four to eighteen volts, 
depending upon the condition of illumination. 

The above results have been found to be in general 
agreement with the operating experience of several 
engineers in using lamps on the same circuits with 
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motors. A recent paper “Voltage Fluctuation and Its 
Effect upon Lighting”? by C. A. Williams, before the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association in Philadelphia, 
contains considerable data on the subject. 


Appendix B 
ALTERNATING CURRENT ARC TESTS 


Single-conductor cables were tested by removing a 
section of lead and insulation and setting up an arc 
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Fig. 7—A-C. Arc Tests. 60-Cycite 800-Ky-a. Moror- 
Generator Set Direct or with 100-Ky-a. 2750/220-Vour 
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between conductor and sheath with a fuse wire short 
circuit. The circuit arrangements are shown in Fig. 
7, resistance being utilized to limit the are current for 
all except the larger values of current used. Results 
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of tests are plotted in Fig. 8 to 13 inclusive, and 
characteristic oscillograph results are also shown on 
following pages. 

Comparatively few tests were made at points where 
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ares continued, as it was attempted to define the highest 


values where they would not persist beyond the first values were considerably reduced. 
few cycles. 


Fia. 11—A-C. Arc Data. 


Fie. 12—A-C. Arc Data. 


. 10—A-C. Arc Data. 


One set of tests was made on d-ec., which 
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showed similar characteristics, although the voltage 


(Fig. 14). 


Appendix C 
SELF PROTECTING A. C. NETWORK 


When cables are subject to solid short circuits they 
heat up to an ultimate limit where the copper melts, 
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14—A-C. Arc Data. 80,000 Crr. Mit Casie 3/32 In. 
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provided there is a sufficient potential drop maintained 
across the shorted conductors. This potential drop is 
a function of time, which, for fusing in less than one 
minute, is dependent upon time only, irrespective of 
copper cross section; while for time of fusing of over one 
minute, insulation thickness and overall diameter of 
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OSCILLOGRAMS—Source of Supply, 800-Kv-a., 60-Cycle Motor Generator Set 
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Fig. 15—4/0 Cantp—6/32 In. Rupper anp 1/8 In. Leap 

Short-circuit on 1-100 kv-a. transformer. 3 per cent internal and 3 per 
cent external impedance. Open circuit voltage 220 r.m.s., 292 max. arc Fig. 18—4/0 C 

-m.8., 292 max. t ABLE, 6/32 IN. 

voltage 133 max. arc held 7% cycles. At beginning of third, fifth and / By) pb pipe teeatie fas 
seventh cycles and middle of fifth cycle, current does not flow until voltage 
is near maximum value and does not reach full value as voltage rapidly 
diminishes. Current is in phase with voltage. Max. value of current 
7100 amperes. 


Short circuit on two 100-ky-a. transformers in parallel; 3 per cent 
internal impedance. Open circuit voltage 220 r. m. s., 300 max. arc voltage 
150 max. arc held 11 cycles. Max. value of current 13,100 amperes. 
Shows the cessation of current at zero potential until voltage has risen 
enough to restore arc. 


Fig. 16—4/0 Caste—6/32 In. Rupser anv 1/8 In. LEAD 

Short circuit on one 100-kv-a. transformer, 3 per cent internal impedance. 
Open circuit voltage 220 r.m.s., 293 max. Arc voltage 117 max. arc held Fig. 19—Same as Fic. 18 Except CaBLE SAMPLE WAS 
3 cycles and tried to reestablish on second half of fourth cycle. Max. value CoverRED witH Conpurr as For Fic. 16 ExpLosive Force 


of current 11,100 amperes. a 
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Fig. 17—4/0 Caste—6/32 In. Rupper saNp 1/8 In. Leap; 
CovEeRED WITH 2-rT. Piece or 3-IN. Frsre ConpuiT AND Raas 
STUFFED IN ENDS 


Short circuit on one 100-kv-a. transformer, 3 per cent internal impedance. : , 
Open circuit voltage 220r. m.s., 300 max. are voltage 117 max. are held Fie. 20—4/0 Cante—6/32 In. Rusper anv 1/8 In. Leap 
4% cycles and tried to reestablish on seventh cycle. Max. value of current Open circuit voltage 900 r. m.s., 1300 max. Resistance to limit current 
11,850 amperes. Probably the attempt to reestablish was due to being in to,450 amperesr.m.s. Max. current when arcing 782 amperes. Arc held 
conduit and took place before same was fully cleared of gas by the explosive until switch was opened and film shows end of current wave, which is 
force. fairly smooth and indicates that arc was well sustained. 
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Fig. 21—4/0 CasLe—6/32 In. RupsEer anv 1/8 In. Leap 


Open circuit voltage 787 r.m.s., 1215 max. current-limiting resistance 
to limit current to 480 amperes r.m.s. Max. current when arcing 748 
amperes. This film was taken in middle of arc time which was extinguished 
by opening switch. Are probably would have died out, as near the end 
of the film the current stays at zero value for part of the cycle (on several 
cycles). 
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Fie. 22—4/0 Casntpe—6/32 In. Ruspsper anv 1/8 In. Leap 


Open circuit voltage 687 r.m.s., 1000 max. resistance to limit current 
to 490 amperesr.m.s. Max. current when arcing 765 amperes. Arc held 
10 cycles under these conditions. 


Fig. 23—4/0 Caste—6/32 In. Russper anv 1/8 In. Leap 

Open circuit voltage 780 r. m. s., 1100 max. Resistance to limit current to 
500 amperes r. m.s. max. current when arcing 803 amperes. Shows arc 
attempting to break at zero value of current and \o!tage._; Gaps of more 
than % cycle are indicated. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT NETWORK 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 


cable become additional factors. These two latter 
factors show little divergence, for the general cable 


Fie. 24—4/0 Caste—6/32 In. Rusper anv 1/8 In. Leap 

Open circuit voltage 880 r.m.s., 1210 max. resistance to limit current 
to 480 amperes r.m.s. max. current when arcing 765 amperes. This arc 
held and switch was opened finally. Shows sputtering of arc and attempts 
to break. Voltage was sufficient to keep on restoring arc. Indentation 
in voltage waves are where arc restores suddenly. 
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sizes which would be used in networks. Thermal 


capacity curves for this cable are shown in Fig. 27. 
Since a minimum limit of six volts per 100 ft. is 
required to melt soldered joints and break down¥the 
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chemical structure of ordinary insulating material, 
this fixes the maximum transformer spacing. The 
choice of minimum voltage gradient in the designing of 
a self-clearing network will lie between the above value 
and 24 volts per 100 ft., which is the minimum voltage 
gradient required to fuse the copper conductors. 

The maximum transformer spacing for a simple net- 


VOLTS PER HUNDRED FEET 


MINUTES 


Fie. 27—VouitTace REQUIRED TO CLEAR SHORT CIRCUITS ON 
200,000-500,000 Crr. Mit Casies 


work is numerically equal to the phase voltage of the 
network, divided by the chosen voltage gradient.!_ This 
spacing may be increased by making the network more 
complex, for example, the transformer spacing may be 
doubled by employing parallel mains tied together 
midway between transformer points. The configura- 
tion of the network grid is fixed usually by the arrange- 
ment of streets in the district. It is desirable to have 


1. On the basis of maintaining constant secondary voltage 
at transformers. 
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transformer spacing and junction points of the grid 
coincide for the purpose of economy and regulation. 

Determination of the maximum transformer size 
can be made from the load density and maximum spacing. 

In order that destruction of copper under network 
short circuit may occur in the cable and not in the trans- 
former, it is desirable that fusing current of the cable 
shall not be more than twice the current which can be 
carried safely for the required time by the adjacent 
transformer bank. 

The maximum limits of transformer size, spacing and 


‘ eable size are thus established for a self-protecting 


network. 

Cross section of the cables may then be reduced to a 
size which will give the allowable regulation with the 
maximum instantaneous increment of current likely 
to be obtained. Transformer size may then be reduced, 
with the accompanying reduction in spacing and cable 
size until an economic balance is reached between trans- 
formers and cable, keeping in mind the ultimate growth 
in the district. Any reduction made in transformer 
size and spacing or in cable size will not affect the 
ability of the network to burn off short circuits. 

For the district of Manhattan where the experimental 
network installation was installed, the system contem- 
plated 200,000-c. m. single-conductor cables on both 
sides of all streets, transformers located at each street 
intersection, and a maximum grid spacing of 880 ft. 
in one direction and 280 ft. in the other. It was found 
that with 10 per cent reactance transformers, at least 
25 kv-a. per phase would be required to give sufficient 
current to maintain more than the required six-volt 
drop for the extreme case of secondary short-circuit. 
This is considerably lower than the load density of the 
district requires. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 869. 


General Light and Power Supply of Chicago 


BY G. M. ARMBRUST 


Member, A. I. E. 


AND J. B. JACKSON 
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es Sa Edison Company, Chicago, Ill 


Review of the Subject.—The development of a distribution 
system is largely determined by the load density and its rate of 
change. The following is a discussion of these factors and their 
influence on the Chicago distribution system: 

The d-c. system which supplies the central part of the city includes 
an area of about one sq. mi. in which the load is expected to reach 
200,000 kw. in 20 years. This would economically require sub- 
station supply of about 10 substations of 25,000 kw. each. 

Surrounding the small d-c. area the general light and power supply 
over the city is by means of 60-cycle, 4,000-volt circuits, except for 


fl Reise design of a distribution system for a city or 
community is naturally influenced by local con- 
ditions, such as the civic and architectural charac- 
ter, arrangement of streets, nature of load, construction 
costs, ete. Under the conditions existing, the develop- 
ment of a distribution system is then determined by the 
load density of a considerable area and itsrate of change. 
The purpose of the following discussion isto describe the 
load distribution and density which influence the develop- 
ment of distribution systems in Chicago. The system 
discussed is for supply to general light and power and 
does not include that for railway or large units of power, 
which require special supply from the generating stations. 
Energy is distributed by 4000 volt, three-phase, 
60-cycle circuits over all of the area of the city for units 
of load up to 300 or 400 kv-a., except the ‘‘downtown” 
portion, which is supplied by the low-tension, direct- 
current network. Large single demands are supplied 
through individual transformer installations directly 
from the 12,000-volt, 60-cycle system. 


DIRECT CURRENT DISTRIBUTION 

The direct-current system at present covers eight 
square miles and distributes about 150,000 kw. 
maximum. About five square miles of the outer area 
of this system is being transferred to the a-c. system 
for better distribution economy, and to restrict the 
growth of the 25-cycle generating system which carries 
mostofthisload. Theareatobecut over comprises about 
20 per cent of the d-c. load and the density is about that 
of the more heavily loaded 60-cycle districts. The re- 
maining area of three square miles in the congested busi- 
ness district will continue to be supplied from the d-c. net 
work, because of the great investment in the existing 
equipment and the desire of some of us for battery reserve. 

The design of the present d-c. distribution system, 
particularly in the congested areas, is limited by physical 
conditions, such as space available for distribution 
cables, sites, and capacities of substations available, 
etc., necessary to supply the demand. Of the total 
present load on this system, about 75,000 kw. is 
concentrated in about one square mile in the downtown 
loop district. Studies have been made of the demands, 
load, characteristics of the classes of business and their 
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the larger industrial loads which are supplied from 12,000-volt 
lines. The load density of the greater part of the 4,000-volt system 
is about 4,000 kv-a. per square mile, and the economical supply 
would be from 7,000 kv-a. remote controlled substations spaced 
about 1.3 miles. The maximum density of load on this system 
is 10,000 kv-a. which would require 10,000-kv-a. substations. 

Calculations indicate that, with increasing load densities, the 
economy of this intermediate distribution voltage disappears, 
and in the ultimate development higher distribution voltages are 
necessary. 


probable growth, to determine the future requirements 
of the distribution system. 

About one-sixth of the area of the congested business 
district is covered by large retail stores, the average load 
of which, when developed with modern buildings, will 
ultimately be about 2500 kw. per square block. Most 
of the district is covered with large office buildings, 
hotels, and theatres. The modern office building load 
is about 2800 kw. per square block, and under the 
present permitted height of buildings may reach 6000 
kw. per square block in certain locations where exterior 
flood lighting is also used. The modern large hotels 
average about 2800 kw. per square block, and the 
theatres about 1500 kw. Railroads and terminals 
now occupying considerable space in the downtown 
district will, after electrification, have high buildings 
above them, probably of the office building type with 
loads of 2800 kw. per square block. A small portion of 
the area is occupied by wholesale stores, warehouses, 
small manufacturing, etc., which will not average 
over 500 kw. per block. These demands for various 
classes of buildings with their diversities, indicate a 
possible load of 200,000 kw. in this square mile in the 
next twenty years. If such a system was being laid 
out new, with sufficient space available for substations 
and distribution feeders, the most economical supply 
would be from 8 or 10 substations of 25,000 kw. capac- 
ity, each distributing over a radius of two blocks. 
However, as there is not sufficient space in the average 
downtown street for the number of feeder cables 
required for the larger substations, it would probably 
be necessary to install 20 or more substations of smaller 
capacity. With this arrangement, 10 or more would 
probably be automatically-operated or remote-controll- 
ed from the remaining manually-operated substations. 


60-CYCLE DISTRIBUTION 

The 60-cycle, 4000-volt general light and power 
supply covers an area of about 150 sq. mi. and supplies 
330,000 kv-a. over about 375 circuits of 1000-kv-a. 
capacity each. These circuits are operated radially, 
but are provided with emergency switching centers for 
the transfer of load between circuits. Customers 
whose load is of a special nature are being provided 
with supply from two circuits with oil switch throw- 
over. Feeders are practically all underground and 
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primary and secondary distribution principally over- 
head from 22 attended substations of 10,000 to 20,000 
kv-a. capacity and 19 remote control substations of 
3000 to 6000 kv-a. capacity. The remote-control 
substations are supplied and controlled from the 
attended substations, and it is planned to make all 
future substations of this type. The rate of increase 
of load supplied by this system is about 18 per cent per 
year, and the detailed connections for its supply are 
continually undergoing changes in design necessary to 
provide for increased capacity and to improve economy. 

The average load density is about 2000 kv-a. per 
sq. mi. and if uniformly distributed, the economical 
size of substation would be about 5000 kv-a. The 
maximum present load density is 10,000 kv-a. per 
sq. mi. and occurs in residence district solidly built up 
with high-grade apartment buildings, hotels, theatres, 
etc. The most economical size of substation to supply 
4000-volt distribution for this density of load is about 
10,000 kv-a. spaced about one mile apart. This 
capacity is also about the maximum unit of capacity of 
the present transmission cables. While at present 
only a few spots of comparatively small area have such 
dense loads, the present rate of increase and the develop- 
ment of high-class residence and hotel districts indicate 
an area of some 10 sq. mi, will have reached such density 
within a few years. Measurements made of loads of 
test blocks of various typical areas in the city over a 
period of years indicate the load density has, by no 
means, reached saturation. 

The density of a very large part of the area served 
from this system is about 4000 kv-a. per sq. mi., and 
in general, the economical design of distribution circuits 
for this loading would determine the standard size 
and arrangement of circuits. Calculations show the 
economical size of substation is 7000 kvy-a., spaced 
about 1.3 mi., and the economical size of feeder is 
350,000 em. This is influenced also by the decrease 
in the amount of feeder regulation required for the 
shorter and more uniform length of feeders, as compared 
with the original standard size of 1/0. 

As the density increases, the economy of the 4000- 
volt intermediate system between the 12,000-volt 
transmission and the secondary distribution voltage is 
lessening. In the area of present maximum density of 
the system, there is a number of square blocks having 
loads of from 500 to 2000 kv-a. which could be supplied 
from a single transformer installation and secondary 
mains. The increasing number of such cases in these 
more densely loaded areas make it desirable to extend 
the 12,000-volt system into these districts, taking over 
the existing load in certain heavily loaded blocks, and 
as the load of the district, as a whole, increases, ulti- 
mately eliminating the 4000-volt system in the district. 

Details of schemes for supplying secondary low- 
tension mains direct from the 12,000-volt system have 
been worked out and it is proposed to install 12,000- 
volt feeders of about 4000-kv-a. capacity, supplying 
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transformers to be located in the vaults. These 
feeders are to be from the 12,000-volt attended sub- 
stations and two lines brought into each vault with 
provision for automatically disconnecting a faulty line. 

The cost of regulation is materially decreased by this 
scheme, as compared with 4000-volt distribution, 
where the entire load is regulated on practically every 
feeder. Regulation can be provided in the transformer 
vaults and usually would be necessary on only a small 
part of its total load. 

Industrial power loads of 400-kv-a. or more are 
supplied at 12,000 volts from lines subsidiary to the 
12,000-volt transmission system. These lines, where 
possible, are arranged in loops usually of 4000-kv-a. 
capacity from attended substations. There are a total 
of about 125 such installations with an average maxi- 
mum load of between 500 and 600 kv-a. The loop 
arrangements offer a convenient and economical scheme 
where the customers are grouped, as they usually are, 
and provide means of protecting the general transmission 
system from interruption due to trouble on loops or in 
the customer’s vaults, and at the same time providing 
the customer with two sources of supply, and automatic 
reserve in ease of line failure. Current-limiting reactors 
are installed in the supply to the loops, to prevent an 
excessive rush of current into damaged equipment, and 
sections of the loops are controlled by relays, which 
automatically sectionalize or cut out a damaged link 
without interruption. 

Another arrangement under consideration provides 
for two or more tap feeders to a group of customers, each 
one being provided with taps on two feeders with throw- 
over oil switches, automatically-operated. This scheme 
would require less switching equipment and often a 
more economical cable arrangement. 

In general, the rapid increase in loads of central 
station companies during the past few years has made 
necessary radical changes in the distribution systems 
to meet the demands with the best possible economy. 
The problems of redesigning are often complicated by 
the large amount of investments already made and 
which must be used to the best advantage. The great 
increase in investment required for distribution makes 
necessary a continual and thorough study of the charac- 
teristics and rate of change of loads for some years ahead. 

In accordance with the request of the Meetings and 
Papers Committee to shorten papers as muchas possible 
the above is presented as some conclusions from detailed 
calculations. It is hoped that an opportunity will be 
given in the discussion to present the data on which 
they are based. 

We appreciate that distribution systems in Chicago 
are in a transient stage and much study and a long 
sight ahead is necessary for their development. We 
recognize also with the increasing loads the tendency 
for higher distribution voltages. 

Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 869. 
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Review of the Subject.—Recent developments in alternating 
current low-voliage networks have aroused a considerable amount of 
interest as to the application of a-c. distribution to the service 
requirements of business centers of large cities. Therefore, when 
the New Orleans Public Service Inc. was recently confronted with the 
necessity for rehabilitating its underground distribution system, it 
was decided that a thorough investigation should be made to determine 


Part I 


COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF SYSTEMS AND 
GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE PREFERRED SYSTEM 


HE distribution of electrical energy to business 
districts of large cities, or other similar districts 
having exceptionally high-load densities, in- 

volves service of the highest order, and presents con- 
ditions and requirements which differ widely from those 
of electrical distribution in the far more numerous and 
extended territories having moderate-load densities. 
The three-wire Edison d-c. system during many years 
of operation has established for itself an excellent 
record of reliability of service. Furthermore, the load 
characteristics of metropolitan districts are more 
favorable to the economics of d-c. distribution than 
those of other territories. This system has therefore 
continued since the early beginnings of the industry to 
serve the large business centers, while a-c. distribution 
has obtained a firm foothold in nearly all other portions 
of the central station’s domain. 

Within recent-months, however, important develop- 
ments have been made in the adaption of a-c. distri- 
bution to the peculiar requirements of heavily loaded 
business districts, and an unusual amount of interest in 
the possibilities opened up by these developments has 
been aroused. In consequence of this, when it was 
recently found necessary to completely rehabilitate 
a large underground low-voltage distribution system 
serving the business district of New Orleans—namely, 
that of the New Orleans Public Service Inc.—It was 
decided that a thorough study should be made of both 
present systems and new developments in underground 
distribution before selecting the type of system which 
would form the basis of the proposed rehabilitation. 
An investigation was therefore made of a number of 
distribution systems throughout the country, and a 
study as to economy and practicability was worked out 
for typical systems in their application to New Orleans 
conditions. The purpose of this study was to determine 
what combination of the features of systems now in use, 
both old and new, would be the most suitable for 
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the economics and advantages of various a-c. systems as compared 
with d-c. distribution. This paper gives the results of the investi-- 
gation which was made, and describes the system which was selected 
to form the basis for serving the future growth of load in the under- 
ground district of New Orleans and for eventually displacing the 
present distribution system. 


reliably and economically serving the business district 
of New Orleans. 

The system selected as a result of this study contains 
several of the more radical features of certain existing 
systems in different parts of the country. It is not 
yet in operation, but when installed will perhaps be the 
first system to utilize all these features in combination. 
However, no one feature is proposed which has not 
been tried in actual service. Briefly described, the 
system which was adopted comprises the following 
main features which may be better understood by 
referring to the diagram Fig. 1: 

1. Direct transmission of energy from generating 
station to distribution transformers at 13,200 volts. 
The distribution substation is eliminated, and only one 
transformation is used, the voltage of each feeder being 
controlled by separate automatic induction regulators 
located in the generating station. 

2. Use of an interconnected network of a-c. low- 
voltage mains served by a multiplicity of distribution 
transformers and by a number of 13,200-volt feeders as 
mentioned above. All protective devices external to 
the generating station are eliminated except one— 
namely, a reverse energy opening, automatic reclosing 
network switch, one unit being installed in the secondary 
leads of each distribution transformer bank. 


3. Use of one system of secondary mains for both 
lighting and power service. “This combination is 
effected by the selection of a three-phase four-wire 
Y-connected low-voltage system with 115-volt service 
between each live leg and neutral, giving 200-volts as 
the delta voltage. 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth the results 
of theabove-mentioned study and to discuss the various 
factors which entered into the selection of this particular 
system. Before going into details, however, it will be 
well to give a brief description of the existing systems 
which now serve the underground district of New 
Orleans. 

Brief Description of the Present System. The under- 
ground district of New Orleans is shown on the map of 
Fig. 2. While somewhat irregular in shape, it is 
roughly twenty city blocks long and ten blocks wide. 
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The total present load in this district is served almost 
entirely by two 120/240 volt d-c. systems which parallel 
each other. Of these we shall consider only the system 
operated by the New Orleans Public Service Ine. This 
system is served by three substations, all within the 
underground district and reasonably well located with 
respect to the distribution of load. The center of the 
underground district is some two miles from the main 
generating{station of the New Orleans Public Service 
Inc. While the present transmission feeders consist 
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features of the system will be described in another part 
of the paper. 

Brief Description of Systems Considered in the Study. 
It was assumed throughout the entire study that with 


.the introduction of any new system an extended period 


of time will be required in order to entirely displace the 
system now in service. For purposes of calculation, 
a 30-year period was assumed—that is, that it would 
require 30 years to completely replace the existing sys- 
tem with a new system, the latter in the meantime being 
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Fic. 1—ELemMeNTARY D1aGrRaM SHOWING GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF CABLE AND APPARATUS IN THE TYPE oF DISTRIBUTION 
SysTEM SELECTED FOR SERVING THE UNDERGROUND District or New ORLEANS 


of 6600-volt underground cable, a 13,200-volt bus will 
be established in the generating station in the near 
future and a portion of the transmission system will be 
changed to this voltage. 

The d-c. system of the New Orleans Public Service 
Inc. is now partly overhead and partly underground. 
The overhead portions are located at the two extreme 
ends of the underground district, and while they repre- 
sent a considerable portion of the territory served by the 
d-c. system, nevertheless the load carried by these over- 
head portions is small. The underground portion of the 
d-c. system consists of the familiar network of mains 
tapped at various points by feeders. The feeders con- 
sist largely of 1,000,000-cm. single-conductor cable and 
are tied into the mains through a novel type of junction 
box. This junction box has the appearance of a large 
fire plug and is usually located at street intersections. 
It was designed to overcome difficulties, due to lack of 
drainage of duct systems which, however, have been 
largely overcome. Both feeders and mains are fused. 
The mains consist largely of 500,000-em. cable for the 
outside legs, the neutral being of a smaller cross section 
in most cases. Load characteristics and other similar 


Fig. 2—Mar or tHe UNpERGROUND District or NEw 
OruEaANS, SHOWING THE EstiMATEeD DisTRiBuUTION OF LOAD AT 
THE END or 4 10-YEAR PERIOD oF GrowTH 


extended so as to parallel the old system throughout the 
district. The calculations cover the first 10 years of 
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this period and are therefore based on a load equivalent 
to one-third of the present load of the underground 
district plus the total growth for the 10 year period. 

Before presenting the tabulated cost data, a brief 
description will be given in the following of each of the 
systems which were considered. Five types of distri- 
bution systems were included in the study and these may 
be briefly described as follows: 

1. 13,200-volt primary with network secondary. 

This is the system which was selected for New 
Orleans and shows the greatest economy of all those 
considered. No details, additional to those given 
above, need be included at this point. In this system, 
as in all the other a-c. systems considered, the service 
was assumed to be 3-phase 4-wire 115/200 volt. 

2. 13,200-volt radial. 

This system differs from the first in that each trans- 
former bank feeds an isolated section of secondary mains 
and no attempt is made to operate the transformers in 
parallel. 

8. 4,000-volt primary with network secondary. 

This system is similar to the first-mentioned system, 
except that the distribution is at 4000 volt instead of 
13,200 volt necessitating in this case, the usual step-down 
transformer substation to convert from 13,200 volt to 
4000 volts. 

4. 4000-volt Radial. 

This system is the familiar 4000-volt 4-wire grounded 
neutral system. Each 4000-volt feeder serves an 
individual district and each distribution transformer 
bank serves an isolated section of secondary mains. 

5. Combined d-c. and a-c. 

In connection with a previous study of distribution in 
New Orleans, the engineering features of the problem of 
maintaining d-c. service in the main business district 
‘were thoroughly investigated. This investigation, how- 
ever, contemplated the change-over of the outlying 
sections from d-c. to a-c. service. For purposes of 
comparison with the above systems, which contemplate 
eliminating d-c. entirely, the economics of the combined 
d-c. and a-c. system are included. This, of course, 
presents the d-c. system under the most favorable 
conditions. Furthermore, the presence of an existing 
d-c. network eliminates a large item of investment in 
this case, tending still further to favor the economics of 
d-c. service. The division of territory between a-c. 
and d-e. service is shown in Fig. 2, together with the 
estimated load densities. The a-c. territory comprises 
a portion of the old French Quarter designated as Sec- 
tion B on the map. The a-c. system in this case is the 
same as No. 4 above—namely, 4000 volts radial. 

Tabulated Summary of Results. The calculations are 
all based on cable and apparatus necessary to serve a 
total load equivalent to the growth of the load in the 
underground district for ten years plus one-third of the 
existing d-c. load in Section A (See Fig. 2) and all the 
existing d-c. load in Section B. This is equivalent to 
assuming that in ten years, with no renewals and re- 
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placements, one-third of the present d-c. equipment in 
Section A will be unfit for service, and that in the case 
of the a-c. systems a corresponding amount of load must 
be transferred to the new a-c. equipment. The invest- 
ment figures for the d-c. system, therefore, include what 
might properly be called renewals and replacements for 
the present system, but which for convenience have been 
combined with the investment in new equipment to 
obtain the investment totals shown in the tables. 

Before working out the detailed analysis of the four 
a-c. systemsa preliminary study was made of the econom- 
ics of transformer spacing and sizes of secondary mains 
for each of the four systems. This was done in order to 
have the comparison based on the most economical 
equipment for each system. The load densities in the 
two sections shown in Fig. 2 are so greatly different that 
the equipment for each of these sections was considered 
independently, and the transformer spacing and sizes 
of secondary mains were worked out separately for each 
of these two districts. 

The figures for total investment, overall efficiencies, 
etc., include all of the distribution system between 
generating station feeder circuit breakers and the point 
of connection of the service laterals to secondary mains. 
The service laterals and service equipment were not 
included in calculations, since these in general would 
be the same for all five systems except for certain 
differences in the cost of meters, etc. between a-c. and 
d-c. service, and these differences would be in favor of 
the a-c. systems. 

It should be noted particularly that throughout the 
calculations the investment figures were intentionally 
made liberal for the more novel systems, thus placing a 
handicap on these systems and favoring the others. 

The totals shown in Table I are intended to provide 
a complete economic comparison between the various 
types of systems. They include fixed charges on new 
investment, energy and demand charges for electrical 
losses in the system, substation operators’ salaries for 
the systems which have manually-operated substations, 
and maintenance of automatic switches for the network 
systems, all being based on the characteristics of the new 
equipment at the end of a ten-year period of growth. 
To facilitate the comparison, figures showing the differ- 
ences between the annual charges of particular types of 
systems have been added. 

Table II gives the estimated aggregate new invest- 
ment to the end of the ten-year period, itemized to show 
individual totals for each of the various kinds of equip- 
ment. To facilitate the comparison, figures showing 
the differences between the total new investments of 
particular types of systems have been added. The 
investment figures are based on equipment which would 
be necessary if there were no losses in the system. The 
investment in additional equipment made necessary by 
the losses is included separately in the table showing 
“‘(Demand Charges for Losses’”’ which also includes some 
generating station charges. 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF TOTAL ANNUAL CHARGES 


ee ee 


Network Radial Network Radial Combined 
13,200 Volts 13,200 Volts 4000 Volts 4000 Volts A-C. and D-C. 
Charges on New Investment at 14 per cent............. $193,000 $233,000 $277,500 $306,500 $335,300 
BnergyiOharges for Losses yenaisiisid acest «. « aiedysiareiays's «a e's 18,920 22,730 37,680 40,440 103,206 
Hemant Charges! for IuORSOs sis ak els. cleo whe cits ae S78 Sais & seks 32,310 27,490 61,170 52,050 123,980 
Substation Operators’ Salaries..........cecsecesessees 11,900 11,900 Automatic 
Maintenance of Network Switches...................0 1,780 2,560 


past Ste snob lel oat WAP ilies 5” 6. shisv6, 6 $246,010 $283,220 $390,810 $410,890 $562,486 


SAVINGS IN TOTAL ANNUAL CHARGES 


Savings Savings in Per Cent 
in of Total for Network 
Dollars 13,200-Volt System 
Network 13,200 Volts vs. Combined d-c. and a-c.......... $316,476 128 per cent 
Network 13,200 volts vs. Network 4000 volts,............ 144,800 59 per cent 
Radial 13,200 volts vs. Radial 4000 volts,..............-. 127,670 52 per cent 
Network 13,200 volts vs. Radial 13,200 volts............. 37,210 15 per cent 
Network 4000 volts vs. Radial 4000 volts,............... 20,080 8 per cent 
TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF NEW INVESTMENT FOR VARIOUS PARTS OF THE SYSTEM 
Network Radial Network Radial Combined 
13,200 Volts 13,200 Volts 4000 Volts 4000 Volts A-C. and D-C. 
Secondary olains'and Ducts ert: os saiahie © ctolaticieeerarss stave $596,000 $596,000 $492,000 $492,000 $262,000 
HOCGHUAE Yd IT Gil OME OXCS yilcns 55.0 s\2.9 fers ee occ scere a's oteisuatle 24,000 32,100 102,300 
GUNES WA DODO Nessie cls tie tre a9! + 6-dRoG ye Cu toeete atte anata, a 48,000 64,200 ' 
Mistri bu con PTANStOLMOIS’ cen.cc thas oles sees a cree asia olen 206,500 266,000 215,500 287,000 35,800 
EE PATISLOLTNOL IVE ATILOLOS 10 (iis aye cia cele allel e eoollel a fi's oa eles Tieie 67,200 112,700 87,300 142,400 36,500 
FELATISLOLPMICL ViAUILES tat iels- teva telans. cue sa-60ecueiste SN eile aejere shone 22,900 22,900 15,200 15,200 
Primary owitches and PUses 6. ...0s bo se beled oisns sole ts 172,500 85,800 18,400 
primary -AUtoOmathe oos.cts.s19 0:0 5. soos ebeed oehiaten.s ee tlorels 
PSUS EOLOW SWeeChesscy sc iige slenictrs © oe cee cece ae ee ers 12,700 6,300 
Distribunonrerimary Caples cost ceic ce cee ce coos oe 117,600 139,000 112,300 133,000 30,800 
DDINGEIOUCIOIMN HOOCUOLS: otters cee ce clers c.sidewss ere cise esters ss 180,000 180,000 105,400 105,400 767,000 
RUGS HIAUOLS twa newerdictus ees) t’scnaivie.e.s 24 4 de erase ere esagope ole! or'6, ong 116,300 116,300 87,600 87,600 5,600 
Space for Regulators in Generating Station.............. 24,200 24,200 
Substation exclusive of Regulators.............-.-.04+ 645,000 645,000 1,003,000 
Transmission Lines anid Ductan 2/005 hss c vies eevee pe ss ’ 157,800 157,800 133,400 
motal New Investments .:0:.5)6<sc0 cite ocsibemstes $1,378,700 $1,666,300 $1,982,300 $2,189,600 $2,394,800 
Savings Savings in Per Cent 
in of Total for Network 
Dollars 13,200-Volt System 
Network 13,200 volts vs. Combined d-c. and a-c........ “ $1,016,100 74 per cent 
Network 13,200 volts vs. Network 4000 volts ............ 603,600 44 per cent 
Radial 13,200 volts vs. Radial 4000 volts :............... 523,300 38 per cent 
Network 13,200 volts vs. Radial 13,200 volts............. 287,600 21 per cent 
Network 4000 volts vs. Radial 4000 volts................ 207,300 15 per cent 
F TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL ENERGY (KILOWATT-HOUR) CHARGES FOR LOSSES IN VARIOUS PARTS OF SYSTEM 
Network Radial Network Radial Combined 
Losses In 13,200 Volts 13,200 Volts 4,000 Volts 4,000 Volts A-C. and D-C. 
Heconedagy WANs ss bie cvc, er etilevh- os; ao oe sallcyoraottSishel euecn aves $3,230 $2,130 $1,930 $1,390 $320 
ENIGUW OF EAST CLIOR | rec0 (ro .eehobiledorahe cl’s)e-aueee snsata setpleeheibe fore), ote 520 680 
Distribution! Transtorm Crs Way. ciosccio sos ee vie es Ae 10,500 15,800 9,000 13,000 1,130 
Distribuizonserimary Cablentys cgis i. cc0s » os ocd eh sla 5 20 20 50 50 6 
BD istribrtion PY GOdGrs ...%. Ha ywe: ces; s15 6 se sso og BR) costae 2,570 2,360 2,050 1,750 9,900 
RVOQUIATORS sects ses ee seis ie Tse Sse Sere oma! SSE Se Sea 2,080 2,420 1,570 1,850 350 
Substations exclusive of Regulators..................5. 19,700 19,700 89,100 
Myranamiseion LANES a aetersid oie ax trata cole. Hsia ohaacem ne RerO Ra ate 2,700 2,700 2,400 
Potalrnercy ORAL EOS i. aii acumiwernispea rachel teenies $18,920 $22,730 $37,680 $40,440 $103,206 


Table III is intended to show the value of generated costs, mainly coal. The details of the distribution of 
energy which is wasted, due to losses in the system. energy costs are given in the latter part of this paper 
The charges are made up of certain generating station and will not be taken up here. 
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TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION IN UNDERGROUND DISTRICT OF NEW ORLEANS 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL DEMAND CHARGES FOR LOSSES IN VARIOUS PARTS OF SYSTEM 


Network Radial Network Radial Combined 
Losses In 13,200 Volts 13,200 Volts 4000 Volts 4000 Volts A-C. and D-C. 
Secondary, Mains ss josie <.cares.o tyslsvaasiovel> 0s A ee eee ee es $5,300 $2,700 $3,940 $2,090 $250 
Network Switches: .f4.ccc cc see peer aioe ois ete emecenete terete 460 670 
Distribation Transformers: o0ecanth selelestele seteterts aie tenes 18,220 16,460 22,580 15,980 1,020 
Distribution, Primary, Cable: 0S cicsicte vere cae eters el tele wis 70 70 160 160 40 
Distribution, MeOderd. « «..s a. nucwis eo ose Meee teenies vis 5,680 5,680 5,920 5,920 31,350 
Reeulators es i lls aaeeieeia sete ove atavate eee: ae ah onan tabe a te 2,580 2,580 5,520 5,520 : 150 
Substations exclusive of Regulators................e0+- 16,230 16,230 85,710 
Transmission Mansy. 5 sve oi vcusicncssiettee ei lee ei sieitarieteneres 6,150 6,150 5,460 
Total Demand, Oharvess a, pais auiene + «ene ek $32,310 $27,490 $61,170 $52,050 $123,980 
TABLE V 
ANNUAL ENERGY LOSSES IN THOUSANDS OF KILOWATT-HOURS AND OVERALL EFFICIENCIES 
Network Radial Network Radial Combined 
13,200 Volts 13,200 Volts 4,000 Volts 4,000 Volts A-C. and D-C. 
Multiply by 1,000 to obtain kw-hr. 
Total M kwh. delivered at Sec. Mains............ Pee 56,300 56,300 56,300 56,300 56,300 
Losses‘in: Sec Mais: 2 ov aaiicicls cio ais’: aloyelore wists vie etallere 538 354 322 233 54 
Losses in Network Switches... .< eieies< 20.0 aie ee ese oe 87 114 
Losses in Distribution Transformers...........+++..0+. 1,760 2,639 1,498 2,182 188 
Losses in Distribution Primary Cable.................. 4 4 9 9 i 
Losses in Distribution Feeders................. eiaiatel srs 429 393 341 292 1,650 
(Losses\in Ree ilators caso nleuseniniailodat einai eiabiolaauelarelelr 346 403 263 309 21 
Losses in Substation exclusive of Regulators............ 3,290 3,290 14,850 
Lossesiin ‘Dransmission Danes ine <1. 610 sr<teta sive .o) oc1eolevel sree 451 451 400 
Total kwh. delivered at Generating Station............. 59,464 60,093 62,588 63,046 73,464 
Overall (Annual) Efficiency...:...........s<.- ree ae 94.7 93.7 90.0 89.3 Oat 
TABLE VI 
LOSSES IN KILOWATTS AND EFFICIENCIES AT SYSTEM PEAK LOAD 
Network Radial Network Radial Combined 
13,200 Volts 13,200 Volts 4,000 Volts 4,000 Volts A-C. and D-C. 
Kw. Load at See. Mains. <2 .05 aciete asc aor seis 0 ols intel sivaeiore 14,625 14,625 14,625 14,625 14,625 
Lossesin Sees Mains. oigaate Sete ses sre 30. eis pele 123 56 76 38 5 
Losses;in Network Switches ss. ..:2. 0 < +s cise ess oie ee 13 17 
Losses in Distribution Transformers..............++++. 396 343 345 293 26 
Losses in Distribution Primary Cable.................. 2 2 4 4 ey 
Losses in Distribution Feeders. ......s0seeseeccecesens 178 178 141 141 750 
osses'in' Rectilatotascccs.< 3s cers ce sis ot es. 2 srs ee 86 86 59 59 4 
Losses in Substations exclusive of Regulators........... 483 483 2,740 
Losses in Transmission LineS...............eesseceeee. 205 205 182 
Kw. Load at Generating Station..................e00. 15,423 15,290 15,955 15,848 18,333 
Efficiency at System Peak Load............0secscesses 94.8 95.6 91.7 92.2 79.7 
TABLE VII ; 
DEMAND IN KILOVOLT-AMPERES AND GENERATING STATION POWER FACTORS AT SYSTEM PEAK LOAD 
Network Radial Network Radial Combined 
13,200 Volts 13,200 Volts 4,000 Volts 4,000 Volts A-C, and D-C. 
Kya ond at SecsiMainssts. 9... 42 ees aaite tla. wok en 17,200 17,200 17,200 14,625 
Ky=a, Increase in, Sec, Whang a4 Malick. Mads thee 253 118 69 5 
Ky-a. Increase in Network Switches................... Bi . 
Ky-a. Increase in Distribution Transformers............ 1,776 1,649 782 26 
Ky-a. Increase in Distribution Primary Cables.......... 3 3 5 iP . 
Ky-a. Increase in Distribution Feeders................. 302 302 233 750 
Kove, enereasein, Rerwlatorss$ F...5 cake Siok 10 8 eS bue aS 458 458 576 4 
Ky-a. Increase in Substations exclusive of Regulator..... 1,355 2,740 
Kv-a. Increase in Transmission Lines.................. 408 182 
Kv-a. Load at Generating Station...................05 20,003 19,730 20,628 18,333 
Power Factor at Generating Station................... Ae dee | 77.5 76.8 100 .0* 


*Based on the assumption that rotating machines will be operated with sufficient leading current to produce unity power factor at the generating 


station. 


The figures given in Table IV represent fixed charges 
on investment in equipment in various parts of the 
system, which investment is made necessary by the 
losses (including wattless kilovolt-ampere due to re- 
duced power factor) at the peak load of the system. 


Generating station investment is included in these 
charges, and also certain portions of generating station 
operating charges, as explained in the latter part of this 
paper. 

Table V shows the estimated yearly losses in 
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TABLE VIII—PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIOUS DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS CONSIDERED IN THE STUDY 


Network 
13,200 Volts 


Secondary Mains Both Sections, 3-phase, 


4-wire, 115/199-volt, 
sing1e- conductor 
cable Section A, 
500,000-cm., Section 
B4/0-A.w.g. (The 
above voltages are 
those at lamp socket 


Radial 
13,200 Volts 


Both Sections, 3-phase, 
4-wire, 115/199-volt, 
single- conductor 
cable, Section A, 
500,000-cm., Section 
B 4/0-A. w. g. The 
above voltages are 
those at lamp socket 


Network 
4000 Volts 


Both Sections, 3-phase, 
4-wire, 115/199-volt, 
single - conductor 
cable, Section A, 
350,000-cm., Section 
B 2/0-A. w. g. The 
above voltages are 
those at lamp socket 
and motor terminals. 


Radial 
4000 Volts 


Both Sections, 3-phase, 
4-wire, 115/199-volt, 
single- conductor 
cable, Section A, 
350,000-cm., Section 
B 2/0-A. w. g. The 
above voltages are 
those at lamp socket 
and motor terminals. 


Combined 
D-C. and A-C. System 


Section A 3-wire, 120/ 
240 volt d-c. single- 
conductor cable, Sec- 
tion B, 3-phase, 4- 
wire, 115/199 - volt, 
single-conductor cable 
2/0-A. w. g. The 
above voltages are 
those at lamp socket 
and motor terminals. 


None 


Both Sections, 3-pole, 
5-way, sizes to suit 
secondary mains. 


Both Sections, Westing- 


house, reverse energy 
opening, automatic 
reclosing with no volt- 
age release 3 - pole, 
115/199-volt, Section 
A, 750-amperes, Sec- 
tion B, 250-amperes. 


and motor terminals). and motor terminals. 
Secondary Junction | None Both Sections, 3-pole, 
Boxes 5-way, sizes to suit 
secondary mains. 
Automatic Network | Both Sections, Westing- | None 
Switches house, reverse energy 
opening, automatic 
reclosing with no volt- 
age release 3 - pole, 
115/199-volt, Section 
A, 1000-ampere, Sec- 
tion B, 500-amperes. 
Distribution Both Sections, single-| Both Sections, single- 
Transformers phase, subway type, phase, subway type, 


13,200/115 - volt, 10 
per cent reactance, 3 
per bank, Section A, 
100-ky-a. each, Sec- 
tion B, 50-ky-a. each. 


13,200/115 - volt, 
standard reactance, 3 
per bank, Section <A, 
100-ky-a. each, Sec- 


tion B, 50-ky-a. each. 


Primary Junction | None 


Boxes and Fused 


Cutouts 


Primary Mains Both Sections, 3-phase, 


4 - wire, 13,200 - volt, 
single-conductor cable 
4/0 and 2/0 A. w. g. 


Primary .Automatic | None 


Double Throw 


Switches 


Both Sections, 3-pole, 
2-way, 13,200 - volt, 
junction boxes for sec- 
tionalizing primary 
mains and_= special 
13,200-volt fused cut- 
outs in transformer 
primary leads. 


Section A, ornamental 
casting, street type 
similar to existing, 
Section B, 3-pole 5- 
way, sizes to suit 
secondary mains. 


None 


None 


Both Sections, single- 
phase, subway type, 
2300/115 - volt, 10 
per cent reactance, 3 
per bank, Section A, 
75-kv-a. each, Sec- 
tion B, 25-ky-a. each. 


Both Sections, single- 
phase, subway type, 
2300 / 115 - volt, 
standard reactance, 3 
per bank, Section A, 
75-kv-a. each, Sec- 
tion .B, 25-kv-a. each. 


Section B, single-phase, 
subway type, 2300/ 
115 - volt standard 
reactance, 3 per bank 
25 kv-a. each, 


None 


Both Sections, 3-phase, 
4- wire, 13,200 - volt, 
single-conductor cable 
4/0 and 2/0 A. w. g. 


Both Sections, 3-pole, 
2-way, 4000 - volt, 
junction boxes for sec- 
tionalizing primary 
mains and single-pole 
fused cutouts in trans- 
former primary leads. 


Section B, 3-pole, 2-way, 
4000 - volt junction 
boxes for sectionaliz- 
ing primary mains and 
single pole fused cut- 
outs in transformer 
primary leads. 


Both Sections, 3-phase, 
4 - wire, 2300 - volt, 
single-conductor cable 
4/0 and 2/0 A. w. g. 


Special 3-pole, 13,200 
volt, automatic 
double-throw switches 
with no voltage con- 
trol and including the 
necessary potential 
transformers. 


None 


Both Sections, 3-phase, 
4 - wire, 2300 - volt, 
single-conductor cable 
4/0 and 2/0 A. w. g. 

Westinghouse, 3 - pole, 
4000-volt, automatic 
double-throw switches 
with no voltage con- 
trol and including the 
necessary potential 
transformers. 


Section B, 3-phase, 4- 
wire, 2300-volt, single- 
conductor cable 4/0 
and 2/0 A. w. g. 


None 


Distribution Feeders Both Sections, 3-phase, 


Regulators 


Substations 


13,200 volt, 3-con- 
ductor cable 4/0 
A. w. g. 


Single - phase, 13,200- 
volt, 150-amperes, 10 
per cent, buck or 
boost, 3 regulators per 
feeder. 


Both Sections, 3-phase, 
13,200 - volt, 3-con- 
ductor cable 4/0 


A. Ww. g. 


Single - phase, 13,200- 
volt, 150-amperes, 10 
per cent buck or 
boost, 3 regulators per 
feeder. 


4 - wire, 4000-volt, 
3 - conductor cable 
300,000 - cm. (sec- 
ondary neutral used). 


Both Sections, se 


Single - phase, 2300- 


volt, 200-amperes, 10 
per cent buck or 
boost, 3 regulators per 
feeder. 

13,200/4000 volt step- 
down transformer 
substations with nec- 
essary switching 
equipment and auxili- 
ary apparatus. 


Both Sections, 3-phase, 
4 - wire, 4000-volt, 
3 - conductor cable 
300,000 - cm. (sec- 
ondary neutral used). 


Single - phase, 2300- 
volt, 200-amperes, 10 
per cent buck or 
boost, 3 regulators per 
feeder. 


13,200 /4000-volt step- 
down transformer sub- 
stations with neces- 
sary switching equip- 
ment and auxiliary- 
apparatus. 


Transmission Feeders | None 


3 - phase, 13,200 volt, 
3 - conductor cable, 
350,000-cm. each con-~ 
ductor. 


3 - phase, 13,200 - volt, 
3 - conductor cable, 
350,000-cm. each con- 
ductor. 


Section A, 240 volt d-c., 
1,000,000 - cm. single- 
conductor cable. Sec- 
tion B, 3-phase, 4- 
wire, 4000 - volt, 3- 
conductor cable 
300,000-cm. (second- 
ary neutral used). 

Single - phase, 2300-volt, 
200-amperes, 10 per 
cent buck or boost, 3 
regulators per feeder. 


13,200-volt, a-c., to 120/ 
240-volt d-c. substa- 
tions including motor 
generator sets and 
apparatus for auto- 
matic operation. Also 
equipment necessary 
to supply small 
amount of 4000-volt 
a-c. load. 


3 - phase, 13,200 - volt, 
3 - conductor cable, 
350,000-cm, each con- 
ductor. 


Note: The above is based on a load in the underground district corresponding to ten years’ growth plus 1/3 the present d-c. load. 


Section A is the section of the underground district uptown from Bienville St. 
Section B is the section of the underground district downtown from Bienville St. 
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thousands of kilovolt-hours in the various parts of the 
system. The overall efficiency of each type of system 
as calculated from these losses is also shown. 

Table VI shows the estimated losses in kw. at the 
annual system peak load, and also the peak efficiency of 
each type of system as calculated from these losses. 

Table VII shows the kilovolt-ampere peak load at the 
customer’s service laterals and the increase in kilovolt- 
ampere as this load passes through the various parts 
of the system. The generating station power-factor at 
the peak load is also shown for each type of system. 
The kilovolt-ampere increases were all worked out 
vectorially and the individual figures represent the 
arithmetical differences between kilovoit-ampere input 
and kilovolt-ampere output for the particular parts of 
the system. 

Table VIII is included in order to provide a ready 
reference to the cable sizes, apparatus ratings, etc. for 
the five types of systems. 


TABLE IX 
NUMBER OF UNITS IN MOST IMPORTANT PARTS 
OF SYSTEM 

Net- Net- Com- 

work Radial work Radial | bined 

13,200 | 13,200 4000 4000 |A-c. and 

Volts Volts Volts Volts D-c. 
Transformer Banks..... . 74.1 104.0 106.5 .| 154.7 32.0 
Distribution Feeders... .. 6.28 6.28 15.6 15.6 150.0 
Substations............. 2.0 2.0 4.0 
Transmission Feeders... . 3.59 3.59 


Note: The above fractional values were used rather than the nearest 
whole number in order not to penalize any particular system for the 
particular values of load which were taken to represent the ten years’ 
growth. 


Table IX gives the number of transformer banks, 
number of distribution feeders, etc., which were used 
as a basis for the calculations. 

A.C. Versus D. C. Distribution. It is to be expected 
that certain difficulties will be encountered in making 
the change from d-c. to a-c. service in New Orleans, and 
one of the chief questions that. has been raised in this 
connection concerns the difficulty of obtaining space 
underneath the streets for the location of transformer 
manholes. It is intended in the adopted system, in so 
far as practical, to locate the transformers in vaults on 
the customer’s premises, thus reducing the cost and at 
the same time placing the transformers near the load to 
be served, as only large buildings, of course, will be 
selected for this arrangement. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there will be comparatively few locations in New 
Orleans where this type of construction can be used, due 
to the small number of buildings which have basements. 
A great deal of discussion has been devoted to 
the matter of transformer manhoies in congested 
districts, and it will undoubtedly be difficult in some 
cases to find clear space sufficiently large for the 
purpose underneath the street. However, no fear 
is entertained as to the possibility of ultimately 
obtaining space for all the necessary manholes by 
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resorting to various combinations of design. Fig. 3 
shows roughly the dimensions of the proposed typical 
transformer manhole which were used for the calcu- 
lations. These dimensions are very liberal, and 
undoubtedly the actual manholes as installed will be 
somewhat smaller. 

The theoretically ideal location for a transformer 
manhole is at a street intersection, due to the possi- 
bility of feeding into the mains in four directions. 
However, the actual location in average cases will 
probably be near the intersection but removed several 
feet back from the corner so as to avoid the multiplicity 
of subsurface structures. In some cases it may be 
necessary to excavate to a sufficient depth to bring 
the ceiling below certain types of subsurface structures, 
and in a few cases it may possibly be necessary to con- 
struct three small manholes instead of one, each man- 
hole housing one of the three transformers. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether it will be necessary in any 
ordinary case to use this particular construction. 


Fie. 3—Typicat TRANSFORMER Mannoues For 4000-VouitT 
AND 138,200-Vott DistrRiBUTION, SHOw1NG DimeEeNsrons UsEp 
IN ESTIMATING THE Cost OF CONSTRUCTION 


Certain applications of power have heretofore been 
considered as inherently requiring d-c. service. One of 
the principal cases of this kind in connection with serv- 
ice to business districts is that of high-speed elevators. 
That is, there has heretofore been a real difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory high-speed elevators designed 
for a-c. service. A great deal of progress has been made 
in a-c. elevator design in recent years, however, and 
satisfactory a-c. equipment is now available in speeds 
equal to the highest speeds now used in d-c. equipment. 
Probably the most commonly used type of a-c. high- 
speed equipment is that utilizing variable voltage con- 
trol. This type of equipment consists of individual 
motor-generator sets for each elevator supplying vari- 
able voltage d-c. to the elevator motors. The simplic- 
ity of control and economy of operation of this type 
of equipment are now fairly well known. There are 
also medium high-speed installations in service supply- 
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ing a-c. directly to the elevator motor that have been 
successful. 

It may be stated in general that a-c. equipment can 
now be supplied for practically all the needs of modern 
business centers and no difficulty is expected in lining 
up new business to conform to the new type of service. 
Existing lighting services in a large number of cases can 
be transferred directly from the d-c. system to the new 
a-c. mains. Existing d-c. services which involves large 
amounts of motor load need not be transferred to the a-c. 
system at once. It is intended to gradually reduce this 
type of load and ultimately eliminate it by extending 
the process over a period of years sufficient to allow for 
100 per cent depreciation of existing equipment. That 
is, it is expected that in the process of years of growth 
d-c. motor customers can be made to gradually disappear 
coincidently with the depreciation of existing d-c. 
motors and equipment. To facilitate this process, the 
present underground d-c. system will be completely 
paralleled by the new a-c. system, and the transfer of 
service connections, aside from changes on the cus- 
tomer’s premises, will be merely a matter of cutting 
and splicing. 

A certain amount of actual change over of customer’s 
equipment will, of course, be desirable from time to time, 
and the expense of doing this must be borne by the 
company. This will apply particularly to the sections 
which are now served overhead. Fortunately, however, 
the motor load in these sections is small. 

13,200-Volt Distribution. A central station com- 
pany on the west coast has for a number of years been 
operating an 11,000-volt grounded ‘‘Y’’ underground 
distribution system, the characteristics of which are 
briefly as follows: 

For single-phase service standard 6600-volt subway- 
type transformers are used between line and neutral. 
For 3-phase service single units are connected in ““Y”’ 
on the high-tension side with neutral omitted, this being 
the same practise as the standard on the 4000-volt 
system. Paper insulated 15,000-volt cable is used 
exclusively. A single-pole combined switch and fuse 
developed by the central station company is used for 
sectionalizing and protective purposes. A record of 
excellent service is claimed for this system, notwith- 
standing the fact that the higher voltage may introduce 
a somewhat greater possibility of cable and transformer 
failure, and also that a high-voltage cable failure causes 
an interruption to comparatively large area. The 
economic advantage of the use of a higher voltage for 
systems such as that in New Orleans is immediately 
apparent. By using distribution transformers having 
primary suitable for 13,200 volts, the usual step-down 
transformer substation is eliminated, with the corre- 
sponding savingin investment, increase in efficiency and 
elimination of the usual operating charges for substation 
personnel. The reliability of service would presumably 
be somewhat impaired by the use of the higher voltage 
on a straight radial distribution system. However, by 
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the use of the interconnected secondary network this 
problem is solved and the chief objection to the higher 
voltage is eliminated. 

The system adopted for New Orleans contemplates 
the use of 3-conductor, 13,200-volt feeders to operate at 
about 150 amperes per leg, the conductor size being No. 
4/0 a.w.g. Three single-phase regulators located in 
the generating station will be used for each feeder, these 
regulators being wound on the primary side for full 
delta voltage and having a capacity of 150-amperes line 
current. The size of feeders selected is a compromise 
between good economy and reliability. Considering 
the value of the total load for the underground district, 
it did not seem desirable to concentrate a greater amount 
of power in single units than that corresponding to this 
size of feeder. 

It will be noted by referring to Fig. 1 that no primary 
fuses or disconnecting switches whatever will be used. 
These devices are considered unnecessary in connection 
with the interconnected secondary network. The 
failure of a distribution transformer will, therefore, 
have the same status as a primary cable failure, and 
will mean the disconnection from the system of an 
entire primary feeder unit. This, however, should not 
involve interruption to service. The question has 
been raised as to whether internal distribution trans- 
former short circuit between turns or on the low-voltage 
side might not draw such a small current as to fail to 
open the generating station switch. No difficulty from 
this source is expected since experience has shown that 
minor transformer short circuits very rapidly develop 
into short circuits of sufficient magnitude to operate 
the station protective equipment. 

The distribution transformers will be connected 
delta-Y as shown in Fig. 1, and the primaries will 
therefore be wound for 13,200 volts. These trans- 
formers will all be single-phase of the subway type and 
will have 10 per cent internal reactance for purposes of 
load distribution in the secondary network. 

It was originally proposed to use a 3-phase 4-wire 
system for the primary with grounded neutral, designing 


-the distribution transformers for 7630 primary and 


connecting them ‘‘Y-Y”’ but the relative merits of this 
plan as against the ‘‘Delta-Y”’ connection are somewhat 
open to question. In view of certain disadvantages of 
the grounded neutral system, such as the necessity of 
maintaining a neutral connection between the generat- 
ing station and distribution transformers, the necessity 
of permanently grounding the generating station 
13,200-volts bus, etc., the ‘‘Delta-Y’’ connection was 
selected. 

Interconnected A-C. Low Voltage Network System. 
The low voltage a-c. network system proposed for New 
Orleans is similar to the system which has been in opera- 
tion in New York for a number of months. This sys- 
tem makes use of automatic network switches which 
insure reliability of service and also provide several 
features of economy. This particular system is de- 
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scribed in another paper and it is not within the scope of 
this paper to go into details. However, a brief de- 
scription will be given. 

The secondary mains of a given territory are inter- 
connected to form anetwork similar to that of the famil- 
iar d-c. low-voltage system. This network is fed by 
a comparatively large number of distribution trans- 
formers. ‘These transformers are divided into several 
groups, each group being served by the distributors of an 
individual high-voltage feeder and the transformers of 
each group being located at points distributed through- 
out the territory served by the network. In the 
secondary leads of each distribution transformer bank 
is inserted one of the network switches mentioned 
above. In the case of the transformer or primary 
cable failure the automatic switches of all transformers 
connected to the primary unit in question will open and 
this whole unit, including the feeder, distributors and 
the transformers, will be disconnected from the system, 
leaving the service throughout the secondary network 
intact, since the other primary feeders and transformers 
which serve the network will not be affected. This 
operation is accomplished in much the same manner that 
a transmission feeder is disconnected from a substation 
bus in case of short circuit. The reliability of service 
is, therefore, practically equivalent to that of the sub- 
station itself, or in the case of the 13,200-volt system, 
equivalent to that of the generating station bus. In 
case one or more of the network switches should fail to 
open, these switches will be disconnected from the 
system by fuses of somewhat higher capacity than that 
of usual practise. After the trouble is cleared and volt- 
age is restored to the faulty feeder, the automatic 
switches will reclose, reconnecting the transformers to 
the system. If the cables should become crossed in 
repairing the fault, the switches will remain open until 
the proper relations are restored by reconnecting the 
cables. The switches will also remain open until the 
voltage in the transformer secondaries is somewhat 
above that of the network, so that the flow of energy 
will be from the transformers into the network after 
the switches are closed. . 

By opening the feeder switches in the substation 
(or generating station in case of the 13,200-volt distri- 
bution) the automatic switches can be caused to open, 
thereby eliminating the iron losses of some of the trans- 
formers during light-load periods. As the load comes 
on, the automatic switches can be caused to reclose by 
closing the substation or generating station switch. 

This system has the advantage over other systems 
which lack the automatic reclosing feature, in that it 
provides increased efficiency due to the reduction of iron 
losses during light load periods. This saving, however, 
is comparatively small in this case, due partly to the 
high-load factor in the New Orleans underground 
district, the load factor for the year 1922 being approxi- 
mately 44 per cent at the d-c. substation. 

However, there are a good many advantages in the 
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ability to open and close the network switches at will 
by manipulation in the generating station or substation 
and in the ability to quickly reclose these switches after 
having them open. In view of this and also in view of 
the fact that the cost of the full automatic switch is very 
nearly the same as that of present types of switches or 
other devices which are automatic on short circuit 
only, the type having the automatic reclosing features 
was selected for the New Orleans system. _ 

Aside from the saving in iron losses mentioned above, 
and aside from the features of reliability of service, the 
use of an interconnected low-voltage network of the 
type selected for New Orleans provides certain inherent 
economies. Chief of these is the possibility of reducing 
installed transformer capacity by taking advantage of 
diversity factor. Another large item of saving lies in 
the possibility of eliminating primary protective devices. 
In the case of the 18,200-volt system this is of great 
importance, since there are no such devices for this 
voltage and for underground service available on the 
market. As mentioned previously, the distribution 
transformers in the New Orleans system will be so 
located in relation to the primary feeders serving them 
that the transformers corresponding to any one primary 
feeder will be scattered throughout the district served by 
the network. In addition to this, the transformers will 
have 10 per cent internal reactance. As a result, it is 
to be expected that the total load of the district will be 
very evenly divided between the various transformer 
banks, both under conditions when all high-tension 
feeders are in service and when one or more of these 
feeders is out of service. The high reactance will have 
a tendency to cause larger variations in voltage on the 
secondary mains than would otherwise be expected, but 
since the secondary mains themselves will be of com- 
paratively large size, the effect of the transformer react- 
ance on voltage fluctuations should be confined mainly 
to the changes in the entire load of the network rather 
than to local load fluctuations. That is, local fluctua- 
tions of load will be distributed between a number of 
transformer banks and the effects will not be as great as 
might be supposed from consideration of the increased 
reactance alone without relation to the impedance 
constants of the entire system. 

3-Phase 4-Wire Secondary Service. Considerable 
attention has been given lately to ways and means of 
combining a-c. lighting and power service so as to supply 
both from the same transformer banks and secondary 
mains. This matter has assumed added importance in 
connection with the development of secondary ‘a-c. 
networks, since two complete sets of secondary mains 
are required for network systems, if power and lighting 
are served separately. 

One of the systems which has proved to be most 
promising in filling the requirements for a combined 
power and lighting service, and the one which was 
selected for New Orleans is the 3-phase 4-wire Y-con- 
nected system, the lighting loads being connected be- 
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tween each outside wire and neutral and 3-phase power 
loads being served from the three outside wires. In 
this system it is impossible to maintain both the light- 
ing voltage and the power voltage of the secondary 
mains standard. A number of different voltage com- 
binations has been proposed in order to compromise 
between a lighting voltage higher than standard and a 
power voltage lower than standard. The voltages 
selected for the New Orleans system are 115 volts (at 
the lamp socket) between each outside wire and neutral, 
giving 200 volts between outside wires. This selection 
was made in order to provide standard voltage for the 
most important service involving the largest number of 
customers—namely, lighting; and to allow any penalty 
to fall on the service involving the least number of 
customers and pieces of apparatus—namely, power. 
In order to insure satisfactory service for the motor load 
in connection with this non-standard voltage, there are 
several possibilities which may be utilized. 

First, it is expected that possibly 90 per cent of all 
standard motors which are operated on this system will 
perform in a satisfactory manner. Reduced voltage 
has the same effect as increasing the percentage load- 
ing of the motor or conversely decreasing the nominal 
load rating. Since the majority of all motors in opera- 
tion throughout the country are being operated at loads 
well below nameplate rating, -the reduction in voltage 
should have generally a beneficial effect on the system 
in serving to increase the power factor. 

Second, where cases are encountered in which 
standard motors will not operate at the lower voltage, 
the situation can be remedied by the use of small auto 
transformers, stepping up the voltage to the proper 
amount. 

Third, as the system expands and is better understood 
by the customers, it should be possible to purchase 
motors designed for the lower voltage. In the majority 
of cases this will mean only slight changes in the winding, 
all other parts of the motor remaining standard. 

The question of metering a system of this kind is 
important but presents no insurmountable difficulties. 
Since 3-wire lighting services in such a system will 
require polyphase meters, it will be desirable to require 
the installation of 2-wire services for all small lighting 
loads. A move in this direction has already been made 
in connection with the present tendency to use 10 am- 
pere 2-wire meters instead of 5-ampere 3-wire meters. 
Where power is served at a different rate than lighting, 
two meters are necessary and these can be standard 
meters. Where power and lighting are served under 
the same rate, the usual two-element meter designed 
for 3-phase 4-wire service can be used. 

The question of flickering of lights caused by the 
starting of motors has frequently been raised in con- 
nection with proposals for combined power and lighting 
systems. However, practical experience has shown 
that systems of this kind can be operated without diffi- 
culty, if properly designed. A 3-phase 4-wire secondary 
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network has been in operation in Memphis for a num- 
ber of years and it is largely the experience gained from 
the operating of this system that has furnished a basis 
for predictions of performance of the system described 
in this paper. In the Memphis system standard 220- 
volt motors have been found to operate satisfactorily in 
the majority of cases at 200 volts. The metering has 
been taken care of satisfactorily and flickering of lights 
has been found to be of negligible proportions if the 
proper design is used. 

Reliability of Service. In laying out the protective 
system of a distribution network of the type adopted 
for New Orleans, the secondary mains must necessarily 
be considered as the starting point. The chief con- 
sideration which was followed in this case was that of 
building up a solid and extensive network which will be 
capable of burning off low-voltage short circuits, and 
which will, in general, by virtue of its very magnitude, 
be enabled to maintain service regardless of all ordinary 
low-voltage failures. 

In carrying out this principle, it is proposed to tie the 
secondary mains into a solid network, and eliminate 
sectionalizing fuses. This is in accordance with 
standard practise in certain large d-c. systems, and has 
proven its effectiveness during many years of operation. 

As an additional precaution, however, against failure 
due to short circuit of the secondary mains, it is pro- 
posed to separate the secondary network into two or 
more sections, connected by manually-operated switches 
so that in case of extreme emergency the entire network 
can be divided into a small number of units. In this 
connection, voltage wires will also be provided running 
from some convenient point in each of the sections to a 
convenient central point, where the voltage conditions 
can be watched. By this method serious and continued 
trouble, due to low-voltage short circuits can be located 
quickly by observing the voltages in the various portions 
of the network, and the section in trouble can be quickly 
disconnected from the remainder of the system. 

Primary short circuits will, of course, be cleared from 
the system by the network switches and the station 
switch, all other protective devices, except high- 
capacity fuses at the network switch terminals, being 
eliminated. 

The simplicity of the system should, therefore, in 
itself constitute a reasonable amount of insurance 
against failure. That is, the fact that multiplicity of 
apparatus such as substation rotating apparatus, trans- 
formers, numerous circuit breakers, ete., is avoided, 
should greatly reduce the number of apparatus failures. 
Furthermore, in considering the network switches them- 
selves in connection with the reliability of the system as 
a whole, particular note should be made of the fact that 
full reliance is placed in no one switch and that the 
failure of one or more switches to function will not 
necessarily mean service interruption, for in this case 
the secondary fuses backing up a faulty switch or 
switches will be blown and will eliminate the faulty 
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apparatus from the system. Reliance is, therefore, 
placed in numbers rather than in individual pieces of 
apparatus and it is this feature, together with extreme 
simplicity, that should recommend the system from the 
standpoint of continuity of service. 

It was contemplated in laying out the system that 
sufficient primary feeder and transformer capacity will 
be provided to carry the maximum yearly load with one 
feeder and its corresponding transformers out of service, 
and without loading any unit above normal capacity 
under this condition. This is, of course, in accordance 
with conservative design and corresponds with the 
usual practise as to transmission feeders under conditions 
where continuity of service is of primary importance. 

In making the calculations, reliability of service was 
also carefully considered in connection with the radial 
systems and these were made as nearly comparable 
with the network systems as was practicable. For this 
purpose, a certain number of automatic double-throw 
primary switches were included for large customers 
and the radial systems were laid out for quick sectional- 
izing for eliminating trouble by the familiar cut and try 
method by which service is restored to the circuit, one 
portion at a time after an outage has occurred. 


Part II 
METHODS OF CALCULATION 


Load Characteristics. The characteristics of the 
present d-c. load can for convenience be divided into 
three classes of data: 

1. Geographical Distribution 
2. Yearly growth 
3. Hourly variations 

Power-factor and diversity characteristics of the 
future.a-c. load are treated under a separate heading. 

In order to obtain the geographical distribution of the 
total load for the underground district, data collected 
in connection with a former survey of the system was 
used. These data were received in the form of a map 
showing the total kw-hr. reading of meters in each 
block in the underground district divided by the num- 
ber of. days over which these readings were taken. 
These data were studied so as to obtain, for purposes of 
calculation, a small number of districts in which the 
average load would be approximately the same for each 
block in the district. Fig. 4 shows this subdivision into 
three districts and the total existing load in each dis- 
trict is indicated. These figures were obtained by 
calculation from the kw-hr. data by applying the pro- 
portion of daily kw-hr. in each district to the present 
peak load for the whole district. 

In determining the yearly growth and the corre- 
sponding load distribution for ten years hence, a number 
of factors had to be considered. Data showing the 
previous peaks of the two d-c. systems were available. 
However, these data were not of a great deal of value 
in determining the growth for the coming ten-year 
period. ‘The reason for this is that records of the 
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exact boundaries of territories served by either of the 
two d-c. systems were not available for past years. 
Probably, the most definite indication of the amount 
of growth which can be expected was given by the 
growth of the yearly peak of the generating station. 
This, of course, indicates in a general way the growth 
of the whole city. Therefore, the latter data were 
given particular weight in estimating future growth. 
By combining those various classes of data and using 
a certain amount of judgment as to future growth, the 
peak load to be served by the new apparatus for the 
whole district at the end of the ten-year period was 
estimated to be approximately 14,625 kw. 

The matter of determining the geographical dis- 
tribution of this load was even more difficult. How- 
every, by studying the existing distribution and the 
general trend of expansion, a reasonably accurate 
estimate was obtained. There is a very definite 
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trend of growth toward Section III and away from the 
French Quarter. This is due in part to the develop- 
ment of the better class of residential districts in that 
direction and in part to the campaign against moderni- 
zing the French Quarter which is being continually 
carried on. Taking these various factors into con- 
sideration, it was thought that the sections designated 
as II and III in Fig. 4 could be combined to form a 
single district which will have a load, to be taken by 
new equipment, about equally distributed over the 
whole area at the end of ten years. This division of 
territory was therefore made for the calculations, as 
shown on the previous Fig. 2 and described in the 
preceding part of this paper. 

In order to provide an accurate method of calculating 
losses of each of the four proposed systems, a set of 
data was worked out which gives the number of hours 
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per year, during which the actual load is equal in 
amount to given fractions of the yearly peak load. 
The method of obtaining these data were as follows: 
Typical curves were selected for each month of the 
year 1922. Three daily curves were included for each 
month, one for a typical Sunday, one for a typical 
Wednesday and one for Saturday. For these various 
days, the curves of all the substations in the under- 
ground district were combined in order to obtain the 
total load of the district. Then for all the daily 
curves, the number of hours during which the load 
was a certain fraction of the yearly peak was counted. 
These figures were then multiplied by the total number 
of days in the month representing that particular type 
of curve. That is, the figures for the Sunday curves 
were multiplied by the number of Sundays in the 
month. Figures for the Saturday curves were multi- 
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plied by the number of Saturdays in the month, and the 
figures for the Wednesday curves were multiplied by 
the number of all days in the month other than Satur- 
days and Sundays. The total figures obtained repre- 
sent very nearly the number of hours during which each 
fraction of the peak load existed tor the whole year. 


_ As a matter of general interest, these data have been 


included in this report in the form of a curve. (See 
Fig. 5). For convenience, the peak load is divided 
into eighths, and the various points of the curves at 
one eighth, two eighths, three eighths, etc., represent 
the number of hours during which these particular 
fractions of the peak load represented the actual load 
during the year. It is understood, of course, that the 


. points designated as one eighth, two eighths, three 


eighths, etc., do not represent an exact fraction of the 
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peak load but rather a band of loads covering all loads 
up to 1/16 of the peak load above and down to 1/16 of 
the peak load below the horizontal line on the load 
curve which represents the particular fraction of the 
load designated. 

Losses. To facilitate the calculation of yearly 
losses, factors were worked out from the load duration 
data, which factors could be used as multipliers of the 
peak losses to obtain the annual losses in kilowatt- 
hours. These factors may be called loss factors and 
may be expressed as the equivalent number of hours 
per year during which the peak losses should exist in 
order to produce yearly losses equal in amount to the 
actual losses. The factors for the copper losses of 
the various parts of the radial systems were obtained 
by taking the summation of the products of the squares 
of the various fractions of peak load times the corre- 
sponding number of hours per year, as shown on the 
duration curves. In the radial systems the various 
annual core losses were, of course, obtained by multi- 
plying the particular core loss in kilowatts by the 
total number of hoursina year. Inthe network system 
the derivation of the duration factors was somewhat 
more complicated. It was necessary in this case to 
assume a certain schedule for cutting circuits out of 
service, based on the load duration curves. The 
amount of copper in service at different times in 
accordance with such a schedule was then taken into 
account. The loss factor for core loss in this case is 
less than that for the radial systems, while the loss 
factor for copper loss is more. 

The actual loss factors which were obtained in the 
above manner are as follows: 


Type of Loss 
Losses System and Apparatus Factor 

Copper ‘Transformers and Regulators of Network 
Systema bie watts! Seah eee 2422 
i Secondary Mains of Network System... . 3022 

Y Transformers, Regulators and Secondary 
Mains of Radial System............. 2207 

Tron Transformers and Regulators of Network 
SY SECM... vehiexc oyscaePs ya ont aekoee ne eee 6346 

« Transformers and Regulators of Radial 
SyStOM 3 «tas. masa cotumdh ad eee eee 8760 


In calculating losses in secondary mains, an ar- 
bitrary symmetrical spacing of transformers was first 
assumed and the losses calculated for this case. The 
losses for the desired transformer spacing were then 
calculated by proportion under the assumption that 
these losses vary inversely as the square of the number 
of transformer banks (or d-c. feeders) keeping the size 
of the banks constant. This relation depends upon 
placing all transformer banks at street intersections, 
and may not strictly apply where they are placed 
indiscriminately. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that for a 
given secondary network and given capacity of trans- 
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former banks or d-c. feeders, the losses of secondary 
mains are independent of the amount of load which is 
supplied to the district. In other words, applying 
this to the specific problem in hand, the d-c. mains 
could carry the total load of the district at the end of 
the ten-year period with no increase of losses in the 
mains over those existing at the present time, provided 
that the same sizes of d-c. feeders were used and that 
they were loaded with the same values of current with 
respect to their capacity, as at present. This assumes 
a uniform distribution of load throughout the district. 
This fact was considered in calculating the losses of the 
d-c. system. 

Investment. The investment figures were for the 
most part based on actual prices of apparatus and 
material, plus the cost of installation. Full allowance 
was made for such incidental items as construction 
equipment, engineering, interest during construction, 
ete. In the case of substations, however, the estimates 
were based on data covering existing stations and 
those now under construction. Data covering the 
investment in substations of companies other than 
the Public Service Inc. were also studied. 


Power Factor and Transformer Demand Factor. Due 
to the fact that the entire service of the underground 
district of New Orleans is now d-c., it was very difficult 
to obtain any definite idea of the power-factors and 
transformer demand factors which would exist in the 
new a-c. system, without making a very complete and 
laborious survey of the connected load in the district. 
In order to avoid the necessity of such a survey, it was 
thought to be sufficient to use as the basis of any 
estimate, figures of diversity and power-factor which 
could be obtained from existing a-e. systems in similar 
districts of other cities. For this purpose data were 
obtained from several sources and these together with 
known characteristics of the New Orleans system, 
were used to arrive at the estimated factors. In 
addition to this, a number of typical load curves of 
building services for the New Orleans underground 
district were obtained by actual test and these data 
were also studied. 

The actual factors that were used are as follows: 


Average power factor at the customers’ 


Sepvicesunt .tieie ss Oo. Ree. BL, 85 per cent 
Ratio of station peak load to connected 

transformer capacity for the radial 

NESTLE 1 bag TAS i det dee Dag ra 60 per cent 
Ratio of station peak load to connected 

transformer capacity for the network 

SE TET 9 Oi ESO sR OIE TS 83 per cent 
Energy Cost. Energy cost plays a very important 


part in any economic study of various systems of 
electrical distribution. It is therefore of considerable 
importance that the proper method be used in deter- 
mining the energy cost. This is a subject that offers 
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an exceedingly large number of possibilities of refine- 
ment. Therefore, an enormous amount of time might 
be spent in carrying out calculations of energy cost to 
the last degree of refinement. This might be time 
well spent, if the basic figures of energy costs were exact 
and unvarying. On the other hand, it is, of course, 
useless to employ a very high degree of refinement in 
the calculations, if there is a possibility of large varia- 
tions in the basic cost figures. Furthermore, in the 
systems which have been considered in this paper, 
the variations in efficiency are, in general, opposite to 
the variations in investment. That is, the systems 
involving the least investment have the greatest 
efficiencies. Therefore, inaccuracies in the methods 
of calculating energy costs would affect to some extent 
the total amounts of the economy figures, but would 
not, generally speaking, affect the final conclusions 
as to the most economical system. 

Nevertheless, for the New Orleans calculations, in 
order to obtain figures of energy cost having an accuracy 
which would be as little open to question as possible, 


considerable time was devoted to a study of the basic © 


principles underlying energy costs, and to the actual 
calculations of the costs of losses in the proposed 
systems. 

In working out the costs for the losses in the New 
Orleans systems, the following points were observed: 

(1) Subdivision of unit cost into a demand charge 
and a kilowatt-hour charge. 

(2) Subdivision of the demand charge between the 
various classes of apparatus through which the losses 
pass. 

(8) Inclusion in the demand charge of a charge for 
wattless kilovolt-amperes produced by the a-e. dis- 
tribution apparatus. 

The demand charge was taken to represent fixed 
charges on investment in the increment (necessary 
to supply the losses) in the capacity of the various 
types of apparatus through which the losses must pass. 
In addition to these fixed charges on investment, certain 
portions of the operating expense of the generating 
station were included in the demand charge. 

The output or energy charges consist solely of the 
remaining operating charges of the generating station. 
The subdivision of generating station operating charges 
between energy and demand charges was taken as 
follows: 


Energy 
Demand Kw-hr. 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Superintendence and Wages... . 90 10 
ANE Sl wy aeons Rdeeecbemerindy aoe sab 10 90 
Waterton eeee eee eee Dey 40, 
Libricantsvend (i «ance ae 25 75 
Station Supplicsys. ashes oe 100 a 


This is admittedly an arbitrary subdivision. 
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Fixed charges were assumed to be 14 per cent of 
investment in each case, this percentage being divided 
as follows: 


IMGOrOSttee sos ee ok 6.25 per cent 
AL AXOS OES ee? caren 3.10 per cent 
Depreciation. .a2s 3... 4.15 per cent 
WMSUTANCODA NS oe). oan 0.50 per cent 


14.00 per cent 


The demand charges, other than those of the genera- 
ting station, were based on actual investment in appara- 
tus as calculated for the various systems, this being 
reduced to figures of unit investment per kilovolt am- 
pere peak load. These charges were, therefore, different 
for the different systems. The charges for generating 
station investment were based on existing investment 
reduced to the unit value per kw. peak load. 

There was a definite reason for basing the generating 
station demand chargesupon kilowatts rather than kilo- 
volt-amperes. ‘This was the fact that there is very little 
variation of generating station investment per kilowatt 
with varying power-factor of the load. The steam end 
of the station is, of course, unaffected by power-factor, 
and the generating units are affected very little. The 
cost of switching equipment is mainly dependent upon 
short-circuit rupturing capacity and is, therefore, little 
affected by the load power-factor. 

In view of this, the demand charges for losses in 
various parts of the system were divided into two items 
one for the generating station based on kilowatt of the 
losses, and the other for the remainder of the system, 
between the generating station and the location of the 
losses, based on kilovolt-ampere increase. The calcu- 
lation of kilovolt-ampere increase through the various 
types of equipment was done vectorially, starting 
with 85 per cent power-factor at the customer’s load. 

Operating charges for the substations were omitted 
from the loss charges as being too small to materially 
affect the results. 

It is, of course, understood that the generating station 
demand charges should not be applied against the under- 

‘ground system peak losses, unless the latter peak is 
coincident with the generating station peak. Such is 
approximately the case, however, under the load con- 
ditions which exist in New Orleans. 

Network Switch Maintenance 

For the majority of apparatus the value of 14 per cent 
for fixed charges was taken to include an ample amount 
for maintenance. However, in order that no question 
might be raised as to this item for the automatic 
switches, due to their somewhat complicated construc- 
tion, an amount was added to cover maintenance of 
these switches for each of the two network systems in 
addition to the usual 14 per cent charge on investment. 


-CONCLUSION 


Data have been presented, showing that considerable 
saving can be effected both in investment and in opera- 
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ting charges during a 10-year period of growth by intro- 
ducing a special type of a-c. system, paralleling the 
present d-c. system in the underground district of a 
particular large city. The a-c. system selected in this 
case consists of 13,200-volt feeders, feeding directly into 
distribution transformers which in turn serve an inter- 
connected low-voltage 3-phase 4-wire system through 
automatic network switches. This system is one of 
several which were investigated and it is the most 
economical under the particular conditions encountered 
of all those considered. 

The practicability of the proposed system has been 
thoroughly investigated, and while certain difficulties 
in establishing such a system are recognized and 
experience may bring about some modifications Fof 
detail, methods of overcoming the outstanding diffi- 
culties are available in all cases. 

Special consideration has been given to reliability of 
service, and the selected system contains features which 
provide ahigh degree of reliability, comparable with that 
of the best of modern d-c. systems, if stand-by storage 
battery equipment be eliminated from consideration. 


Discussion 


UNDERGROUND ALTERNATING-CURRENT NETWORK 
DISTRIBUTION FOR CENTRAL STATION SYSTEMS 
(KEHOR) 


GENERAL LIGHT AND POWER SUPPLY OF CHICAGO 
(ARMBRUST AND JACKSON) 


A STUDY OF UNDERGROUND DISTRIBUTION SYS- 
TEMS FOR THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS 
(BULLARD) 

Cuicaao, Iuu., JuNE 26, 1924 


E. R. Thomas: I would like to discuss a few things on the 
flicker problem which came up in Mr. Kehoe’s paper. In Fig. 6 
of his paper, there is a plot of some data that were collected on the 
flicker of incandescent lamps. This subject of lamp flicker dates 
back to the old problem of 25 versus 60 cycles, or what minimum 
frequency can be used for lighting. In the study of that subject 
we are indebted primarily, I believe, to Messrs. Kennelly and 
Whiting for their thorough research on critical frequency, which 
was made with a specially arranged Bunsen photometer. * 


Fig. 1 herewith shows the results of their data and was primar- 
ily intended as discussion of frequeney in regard to flicker. 
Now, we are probably more interested in the so-called dip or 
wink, that is if we are going to put both power and light on the 
same set of mains, what will the increments of starting currents 
do to our light? 

In connection with this, Messrs. Kennelly and Whiting have 
obtained some data of various ranges of flicker and plotted this 
against light intensities. These are shown by the curves, 
D, E, F, and G, that is 44, 33, 7.5 and 3.5 per cent flicker in 
light intensities. 

Dr. H. E. Ives at the Bureau of Standards obtained some 
interesting data on flicker.2, He used a rather unique method in 
studying voltage dip. This consisted in employing an alternator 
whose voltage and frequency could be varied, and superimposing 


1. The Frequency of Flicker at which Variation of Illumination Vanish, 
Kennelly and Whiting, Trans. N. E. L. A., 1907, pp. 327. 

2. Allowable Amplitudes and Frequencies of Voltage Fluctuation in 
Incandescent Lamp Works, H. E. Ives, Trans. lumination Engineering 
Society, 1909, pp. 709. 
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this ,a-c. voltage on a d-c. voltage. The proportion of a-c. 
voltage to d-c. voltage was varied to give a range from pure d-c. 
voltage to pure a-c. voltage. 


Figure 2 is a replot on semi-log coordinates of Dr. Ives’ data 
on 25-watt tungsten lamps. You will notice that it gives a 
rather straight-line plot through the points. To this I have 
added a plot of the data collected by Mr. Kehoe, which appears 
in the lower left-hand corner. I believe that the reversal of 
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these curves may probably be explained as depending on the 
physical reactions on the pupil of the eye attempting to adapt 
itself to a varying intensity of light. 

Figure 3 is merely a repetition of Fig. 2 showing some of Mr. 
Kehoe’s data plotted to a larger scale which bears out the same 
fundamental laws laid down by Messrs. Kennelly and Whiting. 
Some of the points brought out were: 


The smallest range of flicker which could be recognized with 
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certainty was about 1.4 per cent variation in illumination. This 
would correspond to about 0.5 per cent variation in voltage, on an 
ordinary Mazda lamp, and is somewhat lower than any point 
which we were able to observe. 

Another point of interest from their data is that the most 
sensitive flicker frequency for small ranges of flicker is in the 
neighborhood of 21% cycles. Our data shows this occurring at 
about 3% cyeles. 

Messrs. Kennelly and Whiting have stated that this flicker 
frequency ceases to be objectionable at less than 7.5 per cent. 
Their figures are all given in terms of illumination, while ours 
are in per cent of voltage fluctuation. The 7.5 per cent change 
in illumination corresponds to about 2.4 per cent voltage varia- 
tion on an ordinary Mazda lamp, thus checking our research 
fairly closely. 

J. E. B. Stuart, Jr.: The remarks I want to make concern 
a continuation of some of the arcing data taken in connection 
with Mr. Kehoe’s paper. 

All of the data presented in the paper were taken with the idea 
of establishing a ecritical-point curve, or something like that, but 
we soon decided that the results were too inconsistent for plotting 
curves of any accuracy, so after the paper was handed in we did a 
lot of test work, where it was known that the are would persist. 
We didn’t try to fix the persisting point accurately but just 
ran through a number of tests where we were either sure of 
getting a good are or none at all, and thus obtained roughly 
upper and lower limits. I may say that as far as our results 
showed, the plot of the voltage and current seems to be a hyper- 
bolie funetion, but we have not done enough work to make sure 
of it. 

All of the tests taken in the beginning were made with the 
are ‘rom conductor to sheath, which is the condition usually met, 
especially where a single-conductor cable is used. We noticed a 
very peculiar action after a while. The lead sheath burned 
back much faster than either the conductor or the insulation and 
eventually this action tended to extinguish the are, so we tried a 
few tests with copper-to-copper ares. - | won’t describe the hook- 
up. It showed plainly that it is a much more persistent effect 
and much more dangerous when an are is once started. The 
burning back is uniform. The are is very uniform. The 
oscillograms show it too. 

In all we tested about two-hundred samples, and took over 
seventy oscillograms. J have picked out several of them as 
they are rather interesting and they are reproduced in the 
accompanying illustration. 

F.C. Hanker: Mr. Kehoe’s paper presented some interesting 
data on distribution systems, and it has been very reassuring as to 
the reliability of the network. There is one point in connection 
with the so-called universal system described, particularly in the 
voltages that may be selected. There has been considerable 
work on standardization of utilization voltages, as it is called, in 
which the voltage at the lamp or utilization device has been 
standardized at 115 volts with recognized departures at 110 and 
120. That standardization was satisfactory under past condi- 
tions as affecting motors and control as higher voltages were 
even multiples of the lamp voltage. 


With the three-phase, four-wire system, which is apparently 
the one most generally considered on the network, we have a 
factor which causes trouble on the motor and the control voltage 
in ease the two lower voltages of the utilization device on single- 
phase is adopted. If you take the 110-volt standard the three- 
phase potential will be 190 volts, which is considerably less than 
the tolerance allowable on standard motors at say 220 volts or 
the control of the same voltage range or multiple. The 115- 
volt standard corresponds to 198 volts and the 120-volt to 208 
volts, which is more nearly the standard of the control and motor 
devices. 


The other difficulty is in connection with the single-phase 
utilization devices. In case you adopt 220 volts or slightly 
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higher, it would be necessary to go to at least 125 volts, line to 
neutral to secure 220 volts on the delta. 

Any development or system that is adopted should take 
into consideration the total cost to the industry, because if you 
take an odd voltage, such as would result in the using of 110 
volts or 115 volts in a number of eases, there will be the additional 
expense of development and the possibility of trouble -with 
existing devices. There probably would not be that difficulty 
where you come to systems that have conditions like New York, 
or some of the larger systems, where it is necessary that they 
maintain very close voltage regulation. If the system is generally 
used that condition would not always exist and we will have 
voltage drops that will bring us much below the guaranteed 
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stove and that class, are designed so that they have quite a wide 
voltage variation and still are satisfactory. Others, like the 
electric iron, waffle iron, and devices of that general type require 
rather a close voltage regulation, and at the present time it is 
necessary that we have two standards to meet the range that we 
encounter in different parts of the country. 

The lamp situation prior to the present standardization, I 
think, is sufficient warning to see the necessity for careful stand- 
ardization and careful study of the voltages that will be used on 
the network system. Undoubtedly there is no question as to the 
economy from the distribution system itself. But when you 
take into consideration the other factors, it is quite necessary 
that considerable thought be given to voltage standardization. 
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Arcine Tests on LeaD-CovpRED CABLE 


These oscillograms show the voltage and current in arcs from sheath to copper of single-conductor cables. 
short-circuited by copper wire (or, in case of Film No. 23, by a nail driven through the sheath). 
The current through the arc is shown by Vs. V3 


sheath and conductor. The voltage across the arc is shown by V1. 
voltage. Further details on the respective tests are given in the following: 
Film No. 23—4/0 cable, 6/32 in. rubber. 
Maximum current, 11,000 amperes. 
Film No. 29—4/0 cable, 6/32 in. rubber. 
555 The are held twelve seconds. 


ends. Maximum current 555 amperes. 


Nail driven in the center of cable. 
Voltage wave increases gradually and current wave decreases gradually until the arc breaks. 
Are started at center with three strands of No. 18 copper. 
The duration of the arc at this voltage is not consistent. 


The conductor and the sheath were 
Sixty-cycle Voltage was then applied between 
shows the 60-cycle timing 


Voltage (440 volts) applied at one end of copper and sheath. 


Voltage (1600 volts) applied at both 
In this test the 


dying out of current and the consequential building up of voltage are clearly shown. 


Film No. 35—500,000 cir. mil conductor, 20/32 in. paper. 
applied at other end. Maximum current, 294 amperes. 
but this arc held for twelve seconds. 


Films Nos. 6, 65, and 66—Three stages of an are on 4/0, 6/32 in. rubber cable. 
Maximum current, 635 amperes. 
Film No. 6 shows the sputtering effect which is characteristic of sheath to copper 
Film No. 65 was taken a minute after the start of the arc. 
Film No. 66 was taken two minutes after the start and the arc is still persisting strongly. 


Voltage (2750 volts) was applied at the other end. 
two and one-half minutes. 
main out a few cycles and then reappear. 
again. 


satisfactory operating condition on the standard equipment. 

Before there is a too general use of the new system, if it is 
generally adopted, there should be some agreement as to the 
voltages to be adopted in order to minimize as much as possible 
the additional expense that may be involved in the development 
of the new equipment for the different conditions. 

There are a great number of utilization devices in service now, 
and a great deal of difficulty caused in shifting from one town to 
another, or, in a number of cases, from one part of the city to 
another, in that the utilization devices are not generally applic- 
able to the wide voltage range. Some devices, such as the toaster 


Arc started with two strands of No. 32 copper at one end. 
A rather unstable condition, which is characteristic of a number of the arcs, is shown, 


Voltage (2750 volts) 


The are was started with two strands of No. 32 copper, at one end. 
The are held until the switch was opened at the end of 
ares. They go out sometimes, re- 
The are appears to go out but then revives 


A. H. Sweetnam: In connection with Mr. Kehoe’s paper 
there has been considerable comment outside the meeting 
regarding the relative current demand of a standard three-phase 
motor wound for, we will say 220 volts, when operated at 220 
volts and at some lower voltage, such as 208 or 199 volts, sup- 
plied by a low-tension network. 

It follows, naturally, that a motor wound for 220 volts and 
operated at a lower voltage, other conditions being the same, 
will draw less excitation and greater load current. Tests which 
I have had made on several small three-phase squirrel-cage 
motors indicate an appreciable improvement in power-factor 
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when operated below rated voltage, but at the expense of lowered 
efficiency from approximately one-fourth to full load. I do not 
know that this condition will prevail with motors having char- 
acteristics differing from those tested, but it would appear 
to me that this question should be very carefully determined 
before giving consideration to the adoption of such a network 
scheme. The commercial aspect seems to have a great deal of 
bearing since, under the conditions stated, customers supplied 
from a network would be paying a premium by reason of the 
lowered efficiency of the equipment. 

R. A. Paine: I think Mr. Kehoe has taken a big step in 
advanee in enabling central-station companies who have been 
burdened with a rather expensive d-c. system in order to main- 
tain the highest reliability of service, to decrease this expense, 
and I want to agree with one of the comments that Mr. Bullard 
made, 7. e., if you leave out the storage battery, I think we have 
a fair promise of getting as reliable service from the a-c. system 
as from the d-e. system. 

In connection with the arcing tests made by Mr. Kehoe, I 
think they are fundamentally sound and in agreement with 
theory. I think this is due to two reasons. One is that in the 
a-c. system, of course, the voltage goes through a zero point, and 
the other is that if you take a circuit and use d-c. on that circuit 
and then also use a-c. on the same circuit, you have, in addition 
to the resistance when you use a-c., reactance which will tend to 
lower the voltage across the gap and, therefore, tend to extinguish 
the are. One of the serious questions that has confronted most 
distribution engineers is: Is the a-c. 220-volt system going to 
be self-clearing as our d-c. systems always have been? 

With radial a-c. systems at the present time we have some- 
thing less than 0.1 per cent interruptions, and any device which 
will take care of that 0.1 per cent interruption must be very 
strong. I do not believe that we have as yet had enough 
experience to tell what devices will be suitable for manhole 
use, as I believe all of Mr. Kehoe’s installations are made in 
vaults inside of buildings and from that point supply the outside 
underground system. 

As to the matter of the operation of 220-volt motors on say 
200 volts or 208 volts, I believe that the gain in power factor of 
operating these 220-volt motors at somewhat reduced voltage 
will in a large degree offset any loss of efficiency, as most motor 
installations are considerably overmotored. 

There is one thing, though, that must be done. We must 
maintain at the customer’s service the somewhat reduced voltage. 
We can not have any long shoestring secondary. 

Mr. Kehoe discussed the question of high-reactance trans- 
formers. It is absolutely essential in a network, using different 
sized transformers, that the reactance of the present distribution 
transformer be increased over its present 3 or 4 per cent, and it 
would seem somewhere between 7 and 10 per cent is the proper 
figure. 

However, if any company wishes to try an experimental 
network, we have recently made some studies which would 
indicate that if you use an identical size of transformer through- 
out your network system, let us say you adopt a 50, 75 or 100 
ky-a. as your standard, using all of one size, you can operate a 
network satisfactorily. Of course, that would be only a transient 
condition, because you can not operate continually a growing 
network with only one size of transformer. 


E. P. Peck: Mr. Kehoe’s paper, I think, brings out the first 
solution of what now appears to be the coming method of sup- 
plying a-c. underground load. The handicap that the a-c. 
system had for years was that it could not stand on the same 
footing with the d-e. system in reliability. 

The United Company was, to my best knowledge, the first 
to put the a-c. subway system on a very reliable basis. The 
system that they described, as well as the systems described in 
the next two papers, appealed to me very much, because they 
have done a thing which has been done time and time again in 
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history in a number of lines. They have simplified the mechan- 
ism. Almost any development starts out with a complicated 
mechanism, which gets more complicated by adding devices to 
take care of different troubles that come up. Finally some one 
comes out with a very simple thing that either does not have all 
the troubles or else takes care of them in a very simple way. 
This applies, I think, particularly to the system deseribed by 
Mr. Bullard for New Orleans. 

One of the questions that occurred to me in connection with the 
New Orleans system particularly, although it applies also to the 
system proposed for Chicago, if I understand it. correctly, in 
which you have high-voltage feeders, 11,000, 12,000, or 13,200 
volts supplying high-reactance transformers directly and from 
there into a network, is: What will the regulation be all over 
that network? This applies also to Mr. Kehoe’s paper where the 
voltage is lower. The 10 per cent reactance transformer has 
quite a high drop, particularly where it carries motor load. The 
primary voltage will undoubtedly be well sustained, but how will 
the secondary voltage behave under all conditions of starting 
motors and other load variations? 


The self-protection feature which is referred to in Mr. Kehoe’s 
paper is, as far as I can reeall, the first analysis of a thing that 
a good many have recognized in a general way. Personally, I 
will have to admit that I was very much surprised to find that 
ares were self-extinguishing on voltages as high as this paper 
shows, particularly with quite high currents. However, there is 
still a question as to just what will happen in case of the high 
concentrations of energy that will occur on these large systems, 
also a question as to what will happen in terminal boxes, at lugs 
and things of that kind. 

H. W. Smith: These papers contain a valuable contribution 
to the art of electrical distribution. During the past five or ten 
years, there has been intensive development in the field of large 
generating stations, high-voltage transmission, and the use of 
automatic switching equipment for substations. The best 
talent in the industry has been employed on these problems with 
the result that tremendous strides have been made. There is, 
however, a growing realization of the fact that the total invest- 
ment in the distribution system is greater than in generating 
and substations, and that great economies can be obtained by 
applying the same grade of engineering talent to study the prob- 
lems of distribution. 

In many large cities, the Edison three-wire system has been 
the accepted standard for distribution in the underground section. 
The Edison system, backed up as it generally is with large 
storage-battery reserve, has proved extremely reliable. How- 
ever, the cost of distribution is much greater than for alternating 
current, and there is a general tendency in most cities towards 
the restriction of ‘the Edison d-c. load, and in some eases studies 
have been made towards replacement of the Edison d-c. by an 
a-c. system. 


In studying the a-c. distribution system with a view to making 
it more reliable, a very valuable contribution has been made by 
Mr. Kehoe, and his paper clearly indicates the lines under which 
he has been working. 


In considering this subject, I wish to call attention to some 
valuable papers which have been written on this subject. At the 
14st Convention of the Association of Edison Iluminating Com- 
panies in October 1922, Mr. W. C. Eglin, Vice President and 
Chief Engineer of the Philadelphia Electric Company, presented 
a paper on the “Future Development of Distribution Systems.” 
This paper deals with the general economies of the distribution 
problem, and recommends a three-phase, four-wire, secondary 
distribution system. It is pointed out that the ideal system for 
general distribution at lighting voltage must comply with several 
requirements: 

(1) It must be polyphase to permit the operation of motors. 

(2) It must be a symmetrical polyphase system. 
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(3) The voltages available must be suitable for both light 
and power requirements. 

(4) One conductor must be a neutral which can be grounded 
in such a way as to limit the voltage of all other conductors to 
ground to a value below 150 volts. 

A three-phase, four-wire system is recommended, the only 
drawback being its adaptation to the present normal voltages of 
lighting and power apparatus. 

In studying the general system, the economics of the whole 
industry should be considered, and any system which covers 
special apparatus should, if possible, be restricted. If it is 
necessary to carry two lines of motors or appliances, it will place a 
burden on the industry as a whole. 

The use of a three-phase, four-wire secondary system with 
grounded neutral will require changes in standard control equip- 
ment as three overload relays will be necessary to give complete 
protection. Also in the case of low voltages, certain changes 
may be necessary in the design of holding coils of contactors. 

The distribution system should be laid out so that the standard 
squirrel-cage motors can be used as far as possible with standard 
control equipment. 

The automatic network switch mentioned in these two papers 
will be builtin the following sizes—250, 500, 800 and 1200 amperes. 

Jt will be of great advantage to the industry if in the develop- 
ment of the a-c. network, the requirements can be met with as 
standard apparatus as possible. In other parts of the world, 
there are three-phase, four-wire systems, 200-350, 220-380 and 
240-415 volts, and it is to be hoped that this condition will not 
obtain here. 

Another contribution to this subject was made in a paper 
by Mr. M. T. Crawford, entitled ‘Alternating Current Under- 
ground Distribution”’ presented at the 41st Convention of the 
Association of Edison Illuminating Companies, 1922. This 
system which is used in Seattle, parallels all distribution trans- 
formers on the secondary mains with primary connections on 
alternate feeders and with oil circuit breakers installed in the 
secondary of each transformer, which are equipped with power 
directional relays operative on a reversal of power flow equal to or 
greater than 150 per cent of the transformer capacity. These 
switches are not automatically reclosing. 

H. A. Stanley: I want to speak more particularly about 
Mr. Bullard’s paper. He has a fine paper and is starting out to 
accomplish a very desirable end, but I would like to indicate two 
or three points where I think he may perhaps get into trouble; 
two or three difficulties, perhaps, inherent in the proposed system. 

If you distribute lighting and power from the same set of 
mains, you must provide regulating capacity for the total power 


load as well as the lighting load, which introduces somewhat of an . 


economic waste. I think I foresee possible difficulties in rate 
making. Rates are ordinarily differentiated in regard to in- 
vestment, but you have here the same investment for both power 
and lighting and you have only the load factor differential left 
to take into account in making a power rate below the lighting 
schedule. 

Mr. Sweetnam has noted a point in reference to power-factor 
—improved power factor of the motor load benefiting the central 
station but the customer paying for it. Speaking from the 
viewpoint of a smaller company, and this perhaps would not 
apply to a large company; it seems to me the lower voltage on 
the motors is going to lead to a further difficulty. It would be 
difficult for the smaller company to maintain (already too low) 
constant voltage. Two hundred volts at no load leaves no 
leeway for voltage fluctuations with load. The comment of the 
motor manufacturers on this point should be of interest. If you 
are starting from zero and building a new company and your 
customer has not become accustomed to good voltage, that is 
one thing, but the customer who has become accustomed to it 
will not take readily to the lower voltage. 


It seems to me the system lends itself somewhat to the theft of 
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current and more than ordinary precautions will have to be 
taken in metering. 

Now, there may be a few possible difficulties in apparatus 
details. It strikes me that the network protective device does 
not lend itself readily to manhole installation, at least in the 
present state of the art; there are some major difficulties to be 
overcome in perfecting the device for that purpose. 

Another point I think is important if I correctly interpret 
Mr. Bullard’s paper. To work on a 13,000-volt feeder, it 
obviously must be dead. The theory appears to be to operate 
the feeder switch at the substation and the automatic devices 
will function at the far end of the feeder. On a feeder of this 
size there will be from ten to twenty-five network switches. 
How are you going to protect the cable splicer? On the usual 
theory of disconnecting switches it would be necessary to have 
two breaks in series at each possible point where the cable could 
be energized. I should hardly suppose you could depend on the 
network switch for protection of human life. Are disconnecting 
switches in the program and will you send a man around to open 
them at twenty or thirty-points before doing maintenance work? 

W. L. Abbott: I remember conventions thirty years ago 
where the lion and the lamb of a-c. and d-c. did not concert so 
harmoniously as they have in this meeting. It was conceded 
as a great victory for the a-c. school when d-c. systems were fed 
from a-c. generators in transmission lines. 

With that combination of the two, it was thought the ideal 
system had been evolved, but now take a glance at the situation 
here in the Loop in Chicago, where Mr. Armbrust pointed out we 
have now a load of 75,000 kw. per square mile, and are contem- 
plating a load of 200,000 kw. within twenty years, and, of course, 
it won’t stop at the end of twenty years. 

How are we going to distribute that load? In fact, how are we 
going to transform it? Substations are not altogether desir- 
able, and space for substations is not readily available, and itis a 
growing problem to find locations where these substations may 
be placed sufficiently near together in such a congested territory 
as the Chicago Loop district. 

Then, there is the other problem of distributing this power 
through the streets. If you could see a cross-section of the 
downtown streets of Chicago, you would wonder where the next 
main is going to get in at all. The street is full from the surface 
ten feet down. True, more space could be made available if all 
of these underground structures could be taken out and re- 
arranged, but they are crisscrossed and with huge manholes and 
sewer openings which have just about reached the limit of 
capacity. Then, again, the heat evolved by these d-c. distribu- 
tion lines is very considerable, and any greater congestion of 
those lines is going to be a serious matter. 

We will have to get more power and have more power dis- 
tributed in the Loop than we have now. It can not be done 
much longer by adding more copper in our distribution. It 
will have to be done at higher voltage, and the last transforma- 
tion must be made in the building which is to be served. 

That is the problem which is approaching. 


R. B. Mateer (by letter): In many of our cities accepted 
primary distribution voltages are 2400 and 4000, while trans- 
mission potentials over cables linking generating and distributing 
substation range from 6000 to 13,200 volts, and any step forward 
which will limit the investment in or eliminate the use of dis- 
tributing substation is commendable. 


It is suggested, however, that in all interconnected network 
the transformers should be of a uniform or standard size and as 
far as possible, evenly spaced. Such practice will not only be a 
step forward in our efforts at standardization, but will materially 
assist in uniform loading of the step-down equipment. 

A.H. Kehoe: The discussions have indicated the importance 
of keeping standard equipment throughout the entire electrical 
supply system, including the utilization devices. The adoption 
of three-phase, four-wire combined light and power services 
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having a reduced voltage for motor operation, is sometimes 
considered as making it necessary to adopt an additional line of 
motors having a lower voltage rating than is at present the 
standard. On a large number of electrical supply systems, 
motors are operating at reduced voltage due to the low power 
factor current supplied through small sizes of isolated trans- 
formers. The adoption of a three-phase, four-wire supply is for 
the purpose of supplying lighting service from combined mains, 
and there is no reason to use this system, except at locations 
where satisfactory lighting service can be obtained. Therefore, 
polyphase voltage when used for motors will not be below the 
amount now regularly found in practise. 

I doubt if for typical motors the average loading condition 
makes for lower efficiency. Generally there is an improvement 
in efficiency due to the reduced voltage, up to about three- 
quarters load on the motor, which is probably above the average 
loading of motors. Because of the large number of motors now 
operating at reduced voltage, I doubt if the efficiency will be 
changed by the adoption of three-phase, four-wire systems. 


Regulation due to transformer reactance is accomplished with 
automatic regulators in each supply feeder. The division of 
current is so nearly uniform that the regulation between any 
two points in the network depends upon the drop in the second- 
ary mains, as the automatic regulating equipment will maintain 
a constant voltage at the low-voltage supply points to the mains. 


It is important in designing a reliable network to omit any 
type of equipment in which faults may develop which will not 
clear themselves. The concentration of current at any point 
where trouble can occur is usually well below the values indicated 
in my paper, and there should be no necessity of exceeding these to 
meet any conditions which are likely to arise in the next few years. 


In presenting distribution-system designs, uniform and stand- 
ard connections of network cables and locations for distribution 
transformers are assumed. In actual service however, it is 
inevitable in many locations to have concentrated loads which 
are as large as the entire remaining load in the immediate vicinity. 
In such eases the center of distribution of the particular district 
is not at the existing intersections of the mains, but is at the 
particular concentrated load. The economical design will then 
not allow the adoption of a single size of distribution transformer 
and a standard transformer location throughout the entire 
system. This condition results in the network of street mains 
being of smaller capacity than would otherwise be the case to 
supply load. There results a lack of uniformity and standardiza- 
tion of equipment which however does not make it any more 
difficult to obtain uniform loading of distribution transformers, 
if indicated design is used. 


Concerning protection of cable splicéers, in many districts one 
non-automatic break is considered sufficient, and two breaks in 
series have been used with one—an automatic oil circuit breaker. 
With these network units open, and the high-voltage supply 
grounded, it is impossible to have the switch function automatic- 
ally as its closing energy is obtained from the supply side of the 
switch. If one of these switches is closed manually with the 
high-voltage cable grounded in the immediate vicinity of work- 
men, the condition will be similar to closing a knife disconnect- 
ing switch on a grounded feeder, except that the fuse protection 
at the network switch will clear the backfeed. 


W. R. Bullard: The question of the selection of service 
voltage of the three-phase four-wire system, so as to satisfy as 
nearly as possible existing voltage standards, is one that has 
received a lot of attention by various engineers. One of the 
schemes which was given some consideration for use in New 
Orleans would utilize 400 volts as the delta voltage giving 230 
volts between each line and neutral. In this case autotrans- 
formers would be connected between line and neutral at lighting 
services in order to obtain a neutral for the usual three-wire 
115/230-volt system. Existing motors, which are connected 
delta, could be reconnected Y and operated without further 
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change on the 400-volt system. This proposal has the advan- 
tage of a saving in copper of the low-voltage mains due to the 
higher voltage. However, in this case it was found that the 
cost of the autotransformers and losses therein would more than 
offset any saving in losses and cost of the secondary mains. 

In this connection, I would refer to a point which was brought 
out in my paper; namely, that once the size of the secondary 
mains and the corresponding capacity of distribution transformer 
installations is established, these secondary mains will continue 
to serve the load indefinitely with practically the same copper 
losses, regardless of what the growth of load may be. Low- 
voltage mains therefore continue in a more or less fixed physical 
state after they are once installed. On the other hand the 
connected capacity of autotransformers in a 400-volt system 
would continue to grow with the growth of load and their cost 
would some day out+strip the cost of the low-voltage mains, 
regardless of any economy which might be secured by the use of 
a higher voltage system at the start. Furthermore, I believe 
it has been brought out in Mr. Kehoe’s paper that the 400-volt 
system would not be able to burn off short circuits with the same 
facility that the 200-volt system will. 

It is somewhat unfortunate for the three-phase four-wire 
system that the present standards for lighting and power voltage 
are just what they are, but in selecting the voltages to use on 
this system it would seem that an out-and-out compromise 
effecting both types of service would have some serious disad- 
vantages. The use of 120 volts for lighting, for instance, would 
give a somewhat higher voltage for power than the use of 115 
volts, but the resulting voltage would still be non-standard for 
motors and the lighting voltage in this case would not be the 
preferred standard. Time alone will tell just what the trend of 
standardization will be. However, in the meantime we have 
selected what seemed to us to be the most desirable arrangement 
in view of the present standards. 

I might also mention that while we expect to supply the 
customers at the start with 115/200 volts, we are buying trans- 
formers rated at 120 volts. This will reduce the duty on regula- 
tors at heavy loads and will enable a change to 120 volts to be 
made without difficulty if it is ever found to be desirable. 

In regard to Mr. Stanley’s point concerning the difficulty of 
adjusting rates of power and lighting service to meet the com- 
bined power and lighting system, I feel that the rates should be 
treated as secondary to the economies of the problem rather 
than modify the economies by using a more costly system in 
order to satisfy existing rates. Furthermore, common facilities 
for the power and lighting loads are usually provided in the 
generating station and are also provided from that point at least 
to some point in the substation. It is therefore rather difficult 
to see why the same principle should not be extended to the 
remainder of the distribution system agfar as rates are concerned. 

Referring to Mr. Stanley’s point concerning the additional 
cost of regulator capacity to regulate the power load, I feel that 
the case must be an exceptional one indeed where it can be shown 
to be more economical to provide separate facilities and regulate 
only the lighting load. If the reference is to station regulators, 
this type of equipment represents a small part of the cost of the 
whole system and any saving of regulator capacity will, I be- 
lieve, at least for New Orleans, be much more than offset by the 
additional cost for duplicate primary cables which would be 
necessary to serve unregulated power loads. 

I failed to mention in my paper the method of protection to 
workmen which we expect to use in case work is to be done on 
primary cables or on transformers. The procedure in this case 
will be first,—to kill the primary feeder by opening the switch 
at the generating station and 

Second,—to ground and short circuit the primary cables in the 
generating station and also at one or two points external to the 
station, points being selected for this purpose which will offer 
most effective protection, and permanent facilities for grounding 
and short circuiting being provided at these points. 
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Review of the Subject.—This paper presents a method for 
calculating the steady state value of the short-circuit current in a 
fault to ground on a power system operated with grounded neutral, 
and the distribution of this current throughout the system. Con- 
stant impedances and electromotive forces in the system, and 
electrically short lines, are assumed, and line capacitance is 
neglected. 

If, at the time the fault to ground occurs, the distribution of the 
load current in the system is known, the total current in any portion 
of the system under the short circuit condition may be calculated 
by means of this method. By ‘‘total current’ is meant here the 
sum of that part of the fault current which appears in the branch 
considered, and the normal current in the branch due to the loads. 
The latter current, of course, does not appear in the fault. 

Formulas and equivalent circuits for the usual three-phase 
transformer and generator connections used in practise, are given. 
The use of such circuits permits the calculation of the fault current 
and its distribution in the power system from an equivalent single- 
phase network. Since currents in a three-phase network under 


balanced conditions may also be calculated from a single-phase 
network, it ts accordingly possible to calculate, entirely on a single- 
phase two-wire basis, the total current in any branch of a star 
grounded network for a ground on any phase. 

The setting up of equivalent two-wire single-phase networks simi- 
lar to those for the three-phase case is not generally possible where 
the number of phases exceeds three. , 

The value of the method lies in its enabling one to calculate on a 
single-phase two-wire basis the short circuit current (steady state) 
due to a ground on a three-phase grounded neutral system, as regards 
both magnitude and distribution and taking into account all 
system loads. In the usual approximate method of making short- 
circuit calculations, a single-phase-to-neutral network is substituted 
for the actual network. While this method involves less labor than 
that proposed in the paper, the results obtained by it are inexact, 
the effect of non-grounded loads being usually ignored. The method 
of the paper involves much less work than that required by three- 
phase calculations giving equal accuracy. 

An illustrative example is given. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE determination of the magnitude and distribu- 

tion of currents in power lines under short-circuit 

conditions! is of large interest to all engineers 
engaged in power transmission problems. It is of 
interest also to telephone engineers, who are concerned 
with the inductive effects of these currents. It was 
from the latter standpoint that the studies on which 
this paper is based were undertaken. The results, 
however, are submitted here largely on account of their 
more general interest and utility. 


Calculations of the magnitude and distribution of 
the fault or residual current, due to a ground on a non- 
grounded power system, are not difficult according to 
the methods worked out in Technical Report No. 52 
of the Joint Committee on Inductive Interference of 
California.2 The calculations are much more complex 
and difficult in the case of star-grounded power systems 
as in the case considered in this paper. Approxi- 
mate calculations can, of course, be made by the well- 
known “equivalent single-phase to neutral’? method. 
However, where substantial loads, either concentrated 
or distributed along the line, are located at points not 
remote from the position of the fault, the neglect of the 
residual current in the sound phases through these 


1. O. R. Schurig, Journat A. I. E. E., June 1923, p. 605. 
This article contains a bibliography of the literature of the 
subject. 

2. See ‘Inductive Interference,” California Railroad Com- 
mission, 1919, pp. 353-376. 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill., June 23-27, 1924. 


loads may lead to considerable errors in estimates of 
induced voltages. To the power engineer interested 
in accurate relay settings the additional accuracy of 
the proposed method may be of importance. 

Considering a three-phase system for example, it is, 
of course, possible to take the loads into account by 
working out the currents on a three-phase basis. This 
is a laborious proceeding and the time involved is 
likely to be prohibitive if the network is at all com- 
plicated. By taking account of the symmetry, with 
respect to the faulty phase, presented by a normally 
balanced three-phase system, and by making use of a 
fictitious generator? in the fault in the place of all 
sources of e.m.f. in the power network, it is possible 
to simplify the calculation and to replace the three- 
phase network with a single-phase two-wire network 
that takes account of all loads. The method of doing 
this is described below. 

In the case of a system of more than three phases, 
it is, of course, still possible to replace all electromotive 
forces in the network by one at the fault. While this 
reduces the calculations to a single-phase basis, it is not 
generally possible to complete the simplification by 
replacing the network by a two-wire network. 

Methods in common use for the approximate calcu- 
lation of these fault currents are based on what amounts 
to an assumption of steady-state conditions. The 
same assumption underlies the methods to be discussed 


3. The possibility of using a fictitious generator in connection 
with problems similar to that under discussion here is referred 
to by L. P. Ferris (Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XLI, p. 90, 1922), 
in a discussion of a paper by Conwell and Evans. 
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in this paper. The determination of transient short- 
circuit currents is, of course, desirable. While methods 
have been devised for determining low-frequency 
transients by measurements in a model of the actual 
network under study,‘ it seems unlikely that the general 
calculation of transients can be simplified to such a 
point as to be of practical value to the operating engi- 
neer. Allowance is often made for the fact that maxi- 
mum instantaneous values may be larger than the 
sustained values by the use of the so-called transient 
impedances. This can likewise be done in the applica- 
tion of the methods described in this paper. 


An essential feature of the method here described 
is the reduction of the number of metallic conductors 
in the circuit to two. With a three-phase system, this 
can always be done in the case of a single fault to ground, 
assuming the system symmetrical. With certain other 
types of fault, this reduction cannot be readily effected, 
but some simplification is still usually possible by the 
replacement of the system electromotive forces by 
single electromotive forces at the fault or faults. 

The magnitude and distribution of the short-circuit 
currents are the principal factors of interest in the power 
system, so far as induction into telephone circuits under 
abnormal conditions on a grounded neutral power 
system is concerned. The potential differences be- 
tween any two points in the network may also be of 
interest in certain cases, however, and these may be 
readily determined by the method under discussion. 

The following two well-known network theorems are 
the basis of the method to be described: 


(a) Superposition Theorem: In any network with 
an arbitrary distribution of 7 e. m. fs. in its branches 
the current in any branch is the sum of the n currents 
which would be produced in this branch by the n 
electromotive forces taken separately in their respect- 
ive positions in the network. (In applying this 
theorem, it is evident that instead of considering all the 
e. m. fs. separately they may be combined into groups 
in any desired way, subject, of course, to the condition 
that in the net result each shall have been used once 
and only once). 


(b) In any network of impedances having an 
arbitrary distribution of e. m. fs. in its branches, the 
‘current in any branch is equal to the negative of the 
voltage across an open circyit in the branch, divided 
by the impedance of the network looking into this 
open circuit with all e. m. fs. removed. 

Theorems (a) and (b) are true only providing there 
are no unilateral impedances in the networks. 

The proof of theorem (b) follows at once from 
theorem (a). Referring to Fig. 1, the current J in the 
branch 1, 2 is the same as would be produced in that 
branch jointly by two superposed systems of electro- 
motive forces, v2z.: 


(1) The » existing e. m. fs. plus an e.m.f. Vo in 
4. O.R. Schurig, Journat A. I. E. E., October 1928, p. 1033. 
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the branch 1, 2 of such magnitude and phase that the 
current due to the m other e. m. fs. is exactly cancelled 
in branch 1, 2. 

(2) A single e. m. f.—V> in the branch 1, 2. 

Evidently the e. m. f. referred to in (1) is numerically 
equal to the open circuit voltage of branch 1, 2. Z 
being, as indicated, the impedance looking into the 
network from terminals 1, 2, the current in branch 1, 
2 in case (2) is — Vo/Z, and it must be also J, since the 
total current in branch 1, 2 in case (1) is zero. 

In connection with the application of this theorem 
to be made presently, it should be pointed out that the 
“existing e. m.fs.’’ assumed to be removed, include 
not only e. m. fs. due to prime movers, but also those 
maintained by mechanical loads, in virtue of which they 
normally receive energy from the electrical system. 
It will be apparent from this that the method under 
discussion automatically takes into account the mo- 
mentary return under short-circuit conditions of 
energy to the system from machines which are normally 
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METHOD OF CALCULATING SHORT-CIRCUIT 
CURRENT—THREE-PHASE SYSTEM 


The following discussion describes by means of an 
example the manner in which the magnitude of the 
short circuit current through the fault may be cal- 
culated. Considering the network shown in Fig. 2, 
G is a star-connected generator; 7’, a bank of trans- 
formers connected in delta on the station side and 
star-grounded on the line side; S, a bank of (non- 
grounded) step-down transformers at the substation; 
and L is the substation load. The line has become 
accidentally grounded at E’ as shown. It is required 
to determine the short-circuit.current to ground. 


Let Z,° = impedance of each generator winding 

E, = magnitude of induced generator voltage in 
each winding (Y-induced voltage) 

Zz: = impedance of each transformer of bank 
T (low-tension basis) 

Ux = ratio of transformation of each transformer 
of bank T 

Z, = impedance of each transformer of bank 
S (low-tension basis) 

U, = ratio of transformation of each transformer 


of bank S 
Z.»> = impedance of each leg of the load 
5. This is the actual impedance, 7. e., the impedance in the 


absence of induced e. m. fs. representing the delivery of energy 
to or from sources external to. the electrical system. 
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= self impedance per mile of transmission 
line circuit composed of the two un- 
grounded conductors in parallel and the 
third conductor as a return. 

z’ =self impedance per mile of transmission 
line circuit composed of the two un- 
grounded conductors in parallel and earth 
return 

z =self impedance per mile of transmission 
line circuit composed of the grounded 
conductor and earth return. 

<@ =distance in miles from T to E 

= distance in miles from power house to 


substation. 


The short-circuit current to ground may be obtained 
by the use of theorem (b), whose application to this 
ease is illustrated in Fig. 3. In this figure, Vo is the 
open circuit voltage at the fault, 7. ¢., the voltage to 
neutral of the system. The short-circuit current 
is J + I,, I being the current in the faulty conductor 
directly to the neutral ground at T, and J, the current 
reaching the same point over a parallel path, E to 
S and the ungrounded conductors to T. 

Applying Kirchhoff’s voltage equation around the 
path taken by current J, and neglecting for the present 
the mutual impedance between the line circuits whose 
self-impedances are designated, z, 2’, 
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Vo—IzI—[(Ur1I) Z1 + 2Z, Ux (I — 1/2) ] Uz = 0 
ie + ios 2) | oe ely (1) 
Similarly around the path taken by the current I, 

Vo— (a—J2’ I; 
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or — (UzZ,)I+[@—J2’ +12’ 
+ (3/2) U2 8Zx + Z,) 
4 (UE (Da Fark Zaye li=— Vere) 
From (1) and (2) 
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From equation (1) and (2) J + J, may be obtained. 
When the mutual impedance, which may be denoted 
by Zm, between the circuits whose self-impedances are 
designated z and z’, is taken into account, equations 
(1) and (2) become 
(lz + 02422 +2 Z,) dd Sb Ge Zyl zg) pee V6 
(4) 


I/d, — 


5022 ¢-+ Léa) Peele Upe" el 24 
+ (8/2) U2 (8 Zi + Z,) + (UZ/2) (Zr + Z,) | I, = Vo 
(5) 
In caleulations of short-circuit currents z, is fre- 
quently disregarded. In some cases rather large 
errors may result from disregarding it, and where 
accuracy is desired, it should be included unless it can 

be shown that its effect is unimportant. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENTS 


The magnitude of the short-circuit current through 
the fault may thus be obtained as outlined above. It 


n Evectromotive Forces In Networks 


Network to [———______] Network to 
left of fault -/--—— right of fault 


Fig. 4 


is usually necessary, however, to determine the current 
im some specified branch of the network other than the 
fault itself. The total current in any branch may be 
considered as made up of two currents, namely, the 
portion of the fault current in the branch, and the 
normal current due to the system loads. The latter 
current, of course, does not appear in the fault. These 
currents may be determined as follows: Figs. 4, 5 and 
6 represent the power network under three conditions, 
namely: (1) the actual network (Fig. 4) with the fault 
as shown; (2) the actual network after removing 
all sources of e. m.f. (but not the impedances of the 
windings in which they are generated), and with the 
fictitious generator of voltage V, in the fault (Fig. 5); 
and, (8) the actual network (Fig. 6) with the fictitious 
generator. By the superposition theorem, the dif- 
ference of the currents in any branch for the conditions 
exhibited by Figs. 5 and 6 gives the current for the 
condition of Fig. 4 and this is the desired result, 
namely, the total current in that branch under the 
conditions of fault. The current in the branch due to 
the arrangement of Fig. 5 is (aside from a 180-deg. 
phase displacement) the portion of the fault current 
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in the branch, and may be calculated by means of the 
formulas given in the preceding section. Since V, 
is equal to the open circuit voltage at the fault, the 
currents obtained with Fig. 6 are those in the power 
network with the fault removed, 7. e., the load currents. 
Consequently, the total current in any branch of the 
network is obtained by means of the method of analysis 
above outlined. 

Although theorems (a) and (b) have thus far been 
applied to a particular network, it is apparent that 
they may be applied in a similar manner to other types 
of network as well. The treatment of a large number 
of three-phase network elements commonly found in 
high-tension transmission systems by this method 
is given in the next two sections. 

In most cases of inductive interference with com- 
munication circuits, due to grounds on star-grounded 
power systems, the fault or residual currents are many 
times more important as regards inductive effects 
than the normal-load currents (which do not appear in 
the fault). Consequently it is sufficiently accurate 
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in such cases to consider only the magnitude and dis- 
tribution of the fault current. In such cases it is 
necessary to consider merely the network typified by 
Fig. 5. 


EQUIVALENT Two TERMINAL NETWORKS 
FOR THREE-PHASE SYSTEMS 


The preceding discussion has shown how to replace 
the three-phase system with a single-phase system. 
In applying the results, it is convenient to have equiv- 
alent two-terminal impedances to replace the three- 
terminal impedances presented by power apparatus 
at generating and substations. 

Returning to the arrangement shown in Figs. 2 and 
8, and assuming symmetry in the three phases, it is 
evident that the two sound conductors may be replaced 
by a single conductor as F D in Fig. 7. To determine 
equivalent two-terminal impedances for the generating 
and substations for use with the resulting two-wire 
system, we may further assume impedances Z, Y 
and X with mutual impedance M between Z and Y, 
as indicated in Fig. 7. These impedances are then to 
be determined in terms of the impedances of the 
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generator, load and transformers. The impedances 
of the branches, A B and E'F, Fig. 7, will evidently 
be z and 2’ ohms per mile and that of BC, with DE 
as return, 2” ohms per (loop) mile, by the preceding 
work. (These ignore mutual impedance between the 
circuits whose self-impedances are z and 2’. If this 
cannot be ignored, it is necessary to assume a mutual 
impedance z,, between A B and F E.) Then 
V.=lzI+YI-MI, 
V.=[(-D)2"4+X +12’ nie ahh ato (Be 
By comparison with the equations (1) and (2) 


x a (3/2) be (Zs =i 3 Z1) 
Y = Ui (Z1+ 2Z,) 
Z = (U;/2) 2x + Z,) 


M = U2Z,, and represents the voltage drop from 

G to F per ampere from A to Gor the voltage drop 
from G to A per ampere from F to G 

By similar processes, the equivalent networks for 
the various transformer connections exhibited in the 
diagrams of Figs. A and B may be obtained. 

In these diagrams the symbols U, U’ and U” refer 
to transformer ratios from line side to station side 
and the impedances Zr, Z,, Zr’, Z,’, etc. to transformer 


or machine winding impedances on the station-side 
voltage basis. Diagrams 13 to 18 inclusive deal with 
3-winding transformers.* It is to be noted that in the 
diagrams for the open delta (19 and 20) and Scott 
(21, 22 and 23) connections the accidental ground 
is assumed to exist on the phase, with respect to which 
the other two phases are symmetrical. Diagrams 24 
and 25 illustrate combinations of some of the network 
elements with line circuits. . 

The scheme of reduction ofthe three-phase system 
to a single-phase system which has been described, 
assumes electrical symmetry, not only in apparatus 
but also in lines. In practical cases, dissymmetry 
in lines when untransposed is probably the only 
dissymmetry which it might be necessary to consider 
and even here, it is probable that if mean self and 
mutual impedances are used, the error from assuming 
symmetry would be small. 


SYSTEMS OF MORE THAN THREE PHASES 


The setting up of equivalent two-wire single-phase 
network elements similar to those shown in the dia- 
grams of Figs. A and B is not generally possible where 
the number of phases exceeds three. Where only 


6. For theory of the 3-winding transformer see Peters and 
Skinner, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XL, pp. 1181-1199, 1921. Also 
Boyajian, A. I. E. E. Journat, April 1924, pp. 345-355. 
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In networks involving mutuals the voltage drop in any winding 
due to current in another is in the direction of the cur- 
rent producing the drop. For example in diagram (2), an 
ampere from B toD produces a drop of 3U*Z, volts in win- 
ding AG indirection A toG and arise of $ U*Z, volts in 
winding CG in direction C to G. In accordance with this 
convention, it will be noted in diagram @) that the 
equivalent network is the same as that in (2) providing 
the “tie transformers” between the two voltage 
systems have zero impedance. 


Eoquivacent Network 
ut 
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three phases are involved, the two sound phases are 
symmetrical with respect to the faulty phase (assuming, 
of course, equality in line and apparatus constants for 
the three phases). With four or more phases, however, 
except in very special cases, the three or more sound 
phases do not form a system having complete sym- 
metry with respect to the faulty phase, and they there- 
fore cannot be combined with the faulty phase, by 
formulas of general validity, to form a single-phase 
two-wire network. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 


The network of Fig. 8 consists of 44-kv. and 110-kv. 
lines interconnected at three places, fed by four genera- 
ting stations and supplying one large load. The 
kilovolt-ampere capacities of all machines and trans- 
formers, the connections of the transformers, and the 
lengths of the several transmission circuits, with sizes 
of conductors, are indicated in the figure. The method 
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transformers and generators or loads have been taken 
at 5 and 10 per cent respectively. The reactances 
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in ohms of the machines and transformers are found 
from the percentage reactances and kilovolt-ampere 


Fig. 9 


developed above will be applied to the calculation of 
the residual current in the various branches of this 
network due to a ground on one phase of the 44-kv. 
line at a point 28 mi. to the right of station B. 

The equivalent single-phase two-wire network is 
shown in Fig. 9. Diagrams 1, 3, 5, 24 and 25, of Figs. 
A and B are used to obtain the equivalent networks. 
For the condition assumed, grounded apparatus on the 
110-ky. lines behaves as though ungrounded. 

In determining the impedances of the various 
branches, the resistance components have, for simplicity 
heen neglected. The percentage reactances of all 


capacities in the usual way, and the numerical values 
of the impedances of the various equivalent networks 
may then be found at once. Thus, for the case of 
generating station A, using the notation of diagram 25, 
Fig. B, 


2 


Z,= (10/100.) 7000 kv-as 


44,000 } 


MLB WBV) 


(U’)? Z, = (10/100). 1000 (58,000/3) 


= 1.11 
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and similarly 


[= 44,000 

“ 5 V? ee V 

~ 100 (1000) (10,000/3) 
(Ul)? 22 = 9.65/76 = 1.61; 

Consequently 


a"? 2% = 9.68, 


ce (Zx’ + Z,) = 5.40; (8/2) (U®Z, = 1.67 


eit 1979 (U')? Z, = 3.88 
CIF 8 2) = 7 41- (0? 2, = 


The equivalent impedances of the other generating 
and load networks may be similarly determined and 
are given in Fig. 9. In all cases they are on a 44-ky. 
basis. 


As regards the transmission lines, the reactances of 
circuits composed of one and two (similar) wires with 
ground return are given approximately by the following 
formulas: 


2h 
x = 0.00465 f logic apo ohms/mile (one wire) 


2 

x = 0.002838 f logio ae ohms/mile (two wires) 
where f is the frequency in cycles per second, r is the 
radius of, and D the distance between, the wires, and 
h is the depth of the equivalent ground plane.’ 

Substituting f = 60, r = 0.182 inches (00 wire), 
D = 8 ft. and h = 500 ft., it is found that 

Reactance of one wire with earth return equals 
1.4 ohms per mile. 


Reactance of two wires (8 ft. spacing) with earth 
return equals 1.0 ohms per mile. 

Also, the reactance of a metallic circuit composed of 
one wire as one side and two wires in parallel as the 
other is about 1.2 ohms per mile; and of a circuit 
composed of two wires as one side and four wires as 
the other, about 0.6 ohms per mile. 

The mutual impedance z, between two circuits 
having the ground as a common side and one and two 
wires respectively as the other sides may be computed 
from the formula 


2h 
Zm = 0.00465 f logio ( Sia ) ohms/mile 


where f is the frequency in cycles per second, h is the 
depth of the equivalent ground plane and D is the 


7. For four wires with ground return xz = 0.00058 f logio 

(2 h)® 
12 r? D® 
ive Interference.’ (California Railroad Commission, 1919), 


pp. 653, 654. Also see page 171 where curves and formulas 
showing the inductance of circuits with ground return are given. 


ohms/mile. See Technical Report No. 64 in “Induct- 
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distance between the wires of the two circuits. From 
this, using the same values for f, h and D as before 
= 0.6 ohms/mile 

The impedances (neglecting resistances) of the various 
transmission line circuits resulting from these figures 
are given in Fig. 9 (all on a 44-ky. basis). 

The remainder of the work consists in solving the 
network for the currents whose magnitudes are desired, 
using Kirchhoff’s laws. For the case under discussion, 
the currents (for notation refer to Fig. 9) are found to be 


Ly = "507 Lette I, = 380 


These, of course, do not include the normal load 
currents. 

It is interesting to note the difference in the cal- 
culated residual currents as determined by the single- 
phase-to-neutral method and by the method given in 
this paper. The results based on the same line and 
apparatus impedances for the two methods are as 
follows: 


Ground Currents 


Single-Phase-to- Method given 


Section Neutral Method in this Paper 
Faultto Stagionys «seas seals. icreieseie 290 350 
Station B to Station A............. 290 350 
Fault to StatiomGy, | sewn se oe cte s 203 602 


The large difference in the two currents designated 
“Fault to Station C” is due to the fact that the im- 
pedances between points designated d and e and p and e 
(Fig. 9) are relatively large, while those from p to n 
and in the 110-kv. network are small. Consequently, 
current finds a relatively easy path from d through the 
110-kv. network to the two sound phases of the 44 kv. 
circuit thence to the ground at C, which path is ignored 
in the single-phase-to-neutral method. The difference 
in the other currents is only 21 per cent as based on 
the values obtained by the _ single-phase-to-neutral 
method. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation of 
many valuable suggestions received from H. M. True- 
blood. I am also indebted to C. M. Hebbert for 
checking the mathematical deductions. 


Discussion 


H. M. Trueblood: The question of the degree of precision 
-worth while in estimating short-circuit currents in power net- 
works presents itself as of immediate importance as soon as 
consideration of the problem of the inductive effects of these 
currents in exposed communication circuits is undertaken; for 
it is necessary only to glance over a single-line diagram of a large 
modern power system to realize that an exact calculation of the 
distribution of residual current due to an arbitrarily located 
fault to ground will be a lengthy, difficult and expensive 
proceeding. 

Certain factors tend toward the conclusion that a compara- 
tively low order of precision is all that can be justified. Among 
these are the matter of the impedance of the fault itself, and the 
uncertainty introduced into the calculated induction due to 
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lack of knowledge of the distribution of current in the earth. 
As to the first of these, it is usually essential to know what 
maximum effects may be expected. From this point of view, the 
impedanee of the fault may be neglected, because on practically 
any system faults to ground can occur having impedances 
negligible compared to the other impedances involved. 
Regarding the distribution of current in the earth, it is known 
from tests that this is very different in different localities. 
Where there is no information on this point, a large uncertainty 
is introduced into the calculated induction for parallels of mod- 
erate or wide separations, although the uncertainty regarding 
the magnitude of the short-circuit current itself due to this 
cause is of a much smaller order, probably never over 15 per cent. 
However, I do not think this uncertainty is of much importance 
as an argument for limiting an otherwise desirable precision in 
estimates of short-circuit current. In important eases, the 
effect of the distribution of the earth current can always be 
determined by tests, and it is reasonable to expect that as time 
goes on, general information regarding this important factor in 
different localities will be collected. Cases occur, of course, 
in which estimates of induction of a rather rough character 
suffice, as when it is known that the induced voltages will be 
small. However, in cases in which the induced voltages will be 
large, even where they are well beyond tolerable magnitudes, 
fairly precise estimates are usually necessary, since it is generally 
desirable to determine what reductions in the magnitude of the 
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residual current might be effected by possible changes in the 
power system. 

From such considerations as these, it has seemed desirable to 
some of us who have been studying the problem of low-frequency 
induction in telephone circuits, to have a method of estimating 
power-system short-circuit currents, accurate, let us say, to 
10 or 15 per cent., and capable of application to fairly complicated 
networks. Fortunately for us, the problem is one of so much 
importance in the operation of power systems that it has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention from power engineers, and our 
work upon it has benefited greatly from a study of the valuable 
and ingenious methods of attack which have been devised by 
these engineers and which are referred to in Mr. Shetzline’s 
paper. 

While the time and labor for a rigorous solution are greatly 
reduced by the methods suggested by Mr. Shetzline (he has 
stated, for instance, that only about 10 hours‘ work was neces- 
sary to obtain the solution of the illustrative example given in 
his paper), the amount of computation necessary would, never- 
theless, in some cases still be excessive. Two general possibilities 
for bringing the labor involved in such cases within bounds have 
received attention. The first of these involves a judicious 
simplification of the network, and this usually means also a 
combination of the method of the paper and the ‘‘equivalent 
single-phase’”’ method, an eye being kept throughout the work 
on the matter of what short circuit locations are important, 
what currents it is necessary to know accurately and what 
currents are unimportant. These questions, of course, are 
directly related to the location of exposures. 

In the accompanying diagrams and in the tabulated numerical 
results, Mr. Shetzline’s illustrative example is carried further, in 
order to illustrate the application of this process of simplification. 
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It is assumed that only two currents are desired—those to the 
right (J2) and the left (71) of the fault. Fig. 1 herewith is the 
simplified network, derived from Fig. 9 of Mr. Shetzline’s paper 
by consolidating the 6.5-ohm generating station and the 4.6-ohm 
line to the right of it into the single 11.1-ohm impedance shown 


qi I: 
Hxeact/ Method. 3... case gels eves 350 602 
Method or Wigs i tc hs. recs i 355 575 
Method of Pigs2: si. cece sche 290 203 


at the right in Fig. 1, and by suppressing certain branches of the 
network completely. In a process of this sort, one is guided by a 
consideration of the relative magnitudes of the self and mutual 
impedanees, and their positions in the network with reference 
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96.9% 


to the branch carrying the desired current. Fig. 2 illustrates 
the ‘‘equivalent single-phase method.”’ As the table shows, the 
simplified method gives results within 4 or 5 per cent of the 
correct values, whereas the single-phase method gives one result 
which is only about one-third of the correct value. The work 
involved in applying the method of Fig. 1 is only a little greater 
than that of the single-phase method. 

The solution just discussed is satisfactory for the purpose of 
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determining the currents J; and J2, which alone we have supposed 
to be of interest in this case. It would not, however, be ade- 
quate to the demands of an engineer whose job it is to determine 
relay settings for the system. This brings me to the second 
possibility, which is that of reproducing in miniature the equiva- 
lent network of the system worked out according to Mr. 
Shetzline’s paper, and obtaining a desired current distribution 
by direct readings on ammeters. This scheme, of course, sug- 
gests itself at once to any one acquainted with the use of cal- 
culating tables by power companies and with the papers by 
power engineers on this subject. The difficulties in setting up a 
miniature network, using direct current (and thus assuming a 
common phase angle for all impedances), are encountered in 
connection with the mutual impedances which it is necessary to 
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use at certain places in Mr. Shetzline’s equivalent networks. 
Aside from this, the network is, of course, simpler than the three- 
wire network, since it has only two wires. I am not prepared 
to say that in all cases it will be found possible to represent the 
mutual impedances correctly, although so far in our considera- 
tion of the question, we have found no eases in which it could 
not be done. 

The adjoining Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate arrangements for repre- 
senting the mutual impedance M of Fig. 7 of Mr. Shetzline’s 
paper. The transformer ratio is taken as unity, for simplicity. 
The resistance R and R’ in Fig. 3 are adjusted until the two 
currents marked J are equal, and until the two currents marked 
I, are equal. The battery B may have any suitable voltage. 
When this adjustment has been made, and the other impedances 
have the indicated values, the d-c. miniature network correctly 
reproduces the network of Mr. Shetzline’s Figures 2 and 3, of 
course, under the assumption that all impedances have acommon 
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phase angle. This may be verified by calculating the voltage 
drops around the two paths from the network terminal of the 
battery V, to the ground common to the two impedances Z,—lzm. 
It will be found that the results are the same as in Mr. Shetz- 
line’s equations (4) and (8). 

Fig. 4 is merely to show how to proceed in case the impedances 
(resistances) Zy —lzm of Fig. 3 should be negative. lzm being 
greater then Z,, it will be seen that by proper choice of the factor 
N (the ratio of the currents in the resistances R’ and R to the 
currents to the right and left of the fault, respectively), the 
remaining resistances may be made positive. The correctness of 
the construction may be verified as in the other case. 

R. D. Evans (by letter): Mr. Shetzline in his paper has 
presented an ingenious solution of a complicated problem and 
without doubt his solution is essentially correct. 

In reviewing the paper I do not find that different effective 
impedances of machines when carrying single-phase loads and 
when carrying the balanced polyphase loads have been assumed. 
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However, the method presented in the paper is a general one and 
may readily be modified to meet this condition, it being neces- 
sary only to determine new values for machine impedances. 

There appears to be a typographical error in connection with 
the illustrative example. One would expect that the 13,500-kv-a. 
transformer at Station B would supply a relatively large residual 
current. For this reason it would appear that the residual 
current flowing from Station B to Station A should be consider- 
ably less than the value of 350 amperes given in the last table. 

It has been our practice to solve single-phase short-circuit 
problems by the use of ‘‘phase-sequence quantities.’ Our 
method is an application of the general method developed by 
C. L. Fortescue? for the solution of unbalanced-polyphase- 
circuit problems. This method has been developed particularly 
for the solution of the various power-circuit problems and pos- 
sesses a number of advantages, some of which will be mentioned. 
The phase-sequence method of calculation may be arranged so 
that steps used in the solution of line-to-ground short circuits 
may also be used to solve the other types of short circuits, 
namely, the three-phase short circuit and the single-phase 
line-to-line short circuit. A further advantage of this method is 
in the ease of application to calculating boards, because the 
complications of inductive coupling between branches, mentioned 
during the discussion, are avoided. It is my intention to pub- 
lish, in the near {uture, an article describing this method and 
when this has been done, the relative merits of the two methods 
for the calculation of the various problems may be determined. 
In closing, I wish to emphasize the great advantage which, in my 
opinion, resides in the phase-sequence method from the analytical 
point of view in giving adequate conceptions of unbalanced- 
circuit conditions. 

R. A. Shetzline: Mr. Evans has correctly pointed out that 
the impedances designated Z, and Z1 should be those for the 
proper current distribution in the machines, and also that this 
matter may be taken e@are of without difficulty and without 
impairment of the generality of the method. 


Mr. Evans’ reference to a typographical error is probably due 
to a misunderstanding regarding the line to which the 13,500- 
kv-a. transformers at station B are connected. From his 
statements, I presume that he believes them to be directly con- 
nected to the 44-kv. line. However, the transformers are metalli- 
cally separated from the 44-kv. line by the 27,000-kv-a. bank 
of delta-delta transformers. Accordingly, the residual current 
in the section fault to station B will also be that in the section 
station B to station A. 


Mr. Evans has stated that the phase-sequence method of 


‘calculation may be used to determine three-phase short-circuit 


and single-phase line-to-line short-cireuit currents, in addition 
to single-phase line-to-ground short-circuit currents. Three- 
phase short-circuit currents are readily determined on a single- 
phase basis by well known methods and present no difficulties. 
As regards the calculation of single-phase line-to-line short- 
circuit currents, I wish to state that the substitution of equiva- 
lent networks and ofa single fictitious generator is applicable to 
this case also, with corresponding results as regards simplicity 
of solution. 

2. ‘The Method of Symmetrical Coordinates Applied to the Solution 


of Polyphase Networks’’ by C. L. Fortescue, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 
XX XVII, pp. 1027-1115, 1921. 


Standardization in Construction and Operation 


as Applied to Light and Power Companies 
M. L. SINDEBAND 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
Electrical Engineer, Amer. Gas & Electric Co., N. Y. City 


Reveiw of the Subject.—Standardization is a subject that is 
very much discussed. The advantages of standardization have 
long been realized by industrial and manufacturing companies. 


DEFINITION AND OBJECT 


STANDARD is ordinarily defined as something 

which is set up as a unit of reference, something 

accepted as more or less perfect which is used for 
comparison of objects of the same kind. 

Standardization is the adoption of a standard. In 
engineering however, this is not necessarily so. Herea 
certain object may be accomplished in a number of 
different but of equally good ways. The adoption of 
one of these or the limitation of the number to a selected 
few would be standardization in a true sense. 

The objects sought by standardization in engineering 
are: 

1. To provide a standard so that a given job can 
be carried out in a satisfactory and workmanlike 
manner. 

2. To accomplish this in a minimum of time with a 
minimum of effort at a minimum cost. 

8. To insure continuity of service either of the 
apparatus or structure in question itself or of the appara- 
tus to which it is auxiliary, which service is a prime 
requisite in the art and business of generating and 
supplying electric light and power. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


For the past five years the electric light and power 
properties under the control of the American Gas and 
Electric Company have been following a system of 
standardized construction in the distribution and sub- 
station divisions and the beneficial results obtained 
have been so clearly marked that we have been en- 
couraged to push the idea of standardization in other 
directions. 

While the results of standardizing have been shown to 
be most satisfactory in both substation and distribution 
work, at the same time, the problems involved are of a 
different nature and they will, therefore, be discussed 
separately. 

DISTRIBUTION WORK 


The problem encountered was to try and sell 
standards of construction to a group of men from 
different parts of the country, who for years had been 
accustomed to do certain work in a certain fashion, 
each man having his own ideas and in most cases at 
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The electric light and power companies seems to be slow in adopting 
standards of construction and this article relates the experience of one 
company who tried it out. 


variance with the ideas of the others. It also in- 
volved the problem of human engineering as well. 

A preliminary set of standards was prepared and 
several meetings of all interested parties held. Asa 
result of these meetings, a compromise series of con- 
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struction drawings has been prepared, covering the 
various types of structures normally encountered in 
distribution work. These are complete including as 
they do a full bill of material. They have been 
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printed and are furnished to the distribution depart- 
ments of the various properties who are expected to 
adhere to the construction shown in the standard draw- 
ings and to employ only approved line material. Figs. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 are typical of such standards and the 
illustrations shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are illustra- 
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tive of the installations carried out in accordance with 
the above drawings. 

It is quite evident from the illustrations cited that 
if the field is provided with a standard, that it can’confi- 
dently be expected to produce a workmanlike job. Left 
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except for Dead End a. eal Tn memes Nai aa =i 


Fic. 4—Sranparp PriatrormM MowuntTiIne or THREE TRANS- 
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however, to itself, the field is quite likely to produce 
something like Figs. 10, 11 and 12 which, while bad, 
are not by far the worst that could be shown. 

This method of carrying out construction is far 
superior to the individualistic method. That it does 
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introduce economies not available otherwise can be 
shown by the following: 

1. It makes it possible to purchase the material 
involved more reasonably. 

2. The material can be transferred from one district 
to another or from one storeroom to another and will 
naturally fit the corresponding job equally well in the 
new location. 


Standard Transformer 
ountlir 
766 
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8. The accumulation of obsolete material in the 
various storerooms is eliminated. Ifa standard is to be 
changed and a particular storeroom has an over-supply 
of a given item of material, it is rapidly distributed and 
used up without delaying materially the adoption of the 
new standard. 
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The above points can be elaborated, but it is not 
believed necessary; the main point is that the use of 
standardized form of construction makes it possible in 
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the long run to do work cheaper than would be possible 
otherwise. Further, as has been shown, a more work- 
manlike job invariably results from the use of this form 
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of construction and a more workmanlike job will mean 
better service. 

Standardized construction results in training a group 
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of men at each property to do a certain type of work in 
exactly the same manner and employing the same 
material as at any other property of a given group. 
This is particularly valuable in case of unreasonable 
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labor demands. The ability in case of labor trouble to 
bring in a number of men from separate districts who 
are thoroughly familiar with the work and who can, 
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from the start, jump into the work and carry it alongthe frequently encountered is that of arresting the expan- 
same lines as customary elsewhere, not only makes it sion of the existing system with an organization used to 
possible to render better service but also tends to pro- nothingelse. Theavailability of a standardized system 
duce a more reasonable attitude on the part of labor. simplifies this problem considerably, as it makes it 


Fra. 14 
Fre. 12 
possible to select a few men from the older group, all 
Again, in the case of the holding company extending accustomed to the one given method and to rebuild the 
and taking over new properties where individualistic- new organization around these as nuclei. 
methods of construction have been going on, a problem There is still another benefit derived from the adop- 
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tion of standardized construction, which seems to us of 
great importance, and that is the question of appear- 
ances as affecting the relations between the utility and 
the municipality and more specifically the agitation 
for underground service. There is no doubt that in the 
past the question of appearance disturbed the distri- 
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are taken up and agitation for their removal is 
started. 

With the example of the larger cities before them, 
the removal of overhead distribution and the substi- 
tution of underground is generally quickly enacted into 
an ordinance. The burden of establishing the un- 
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bution construction men very little. Especially true 
has this been in cities of moderate size population, say 
from 380 to 100,000. It was cheapest or it appeared 
cheapest to neglect appearances. But, with the growth 
of the city and the development of a civic pride, these 
formerly neglected eyesores, illustration of which is 
shown in Fig. 11 and again in Figs. 12, 13 and 14, 
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reasonableness of any such legislation falls on the utility, 
a burden that is doubly burdensome since it involves not 
only expensive litigation but results also in loss of 
public goodwill. A good deal of this can be forestalled, 
however, if the utility will set its house in order in time 
and standardization is a great accelerator toward that 
end. 
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POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITS 


Of the possibilities and limitations to standardization, 
as far as overhead distribution work is concerned, little 
need be said except that the logical limit here is the 
point where almost the entire field is covered. There is 
no reason why almost every type of construction prob- 
lem encountered should not be covered by a standard, 
and in so far as it has been possible to anticipate them, 
they have actually been covered. New conditions and 
situations arise from time to time and as fast as a satis- 
factory solution is reached it is incorporated as a 
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The case of substations is somewhat different from 
that of distribution work, as the field men dealt with 
are perhaps of an entirely different type. In general, 
however, the objects sought are the same. To re-state 
them, however, they are: 

1. To provide a standard so that a given job can 
be carried out in a satisfactory and workmanlike 
manner. 

2. To accomplish this in a minimum of time with a 
minimum of effort and at a minimum cost. 

3. To insure continuity of service either of the 
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standard.”, The results achieved have been most satis- 
factory from every angle. 

There is one pitfall in the path of standardization 
that we have tried to avoid and that is the danger of 
automatizing the various distribution departments and 
destroying their initiative. We believe successful care 
has been taken of this problem by bringing the various 
responsible heads of the distribution departments to- 
gether each year for a period of 3 or 4 days and going 
over in open discussion all the standards; dissecting 
each one from a construction standpoint and from a 
standpoint of material entering into it. The result is 
not only a set of standards that is alive, and by alive is 
meant incorporating the best engineering ideas and 
the latest developments in the line of apparatus, but the 
maintenance of a critical attitude on the part of the 
field men toward the standards, an attitude of question- 
ing the infallibility of any standards, no matter who the 
authors or how late their adoption. So much for 
distribution work. 
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apparatus or structure in question or of the apparatus to 
which it is auxiliary. This service, is a prime requisite 
in the art and business of generating and supplying 
electric light and power. 
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That these results are possible of achievement by 
standardization in the case of substation work will be 
evident from the citations of things aaccomplished 
given below: 
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SUBSTATIONS 
As in the case of distribution work, a series of com- 
plete construction drawings has been prepared, cover- 
ing a variety of substations ranging from 2300 volts up 
to 66,000 volts. Typical types of substations covered 
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are the tapoff transformer station, the sectionalizing 
station, the low-tension distribution station and the 
manifold combinations of these. Examples of these are 
shown in Figs. 15, 16 and 17 while Figs. 18, 19 and 20 
illustrate installations made from the standards shown 
in Figs. 15, 16 and 17, respectively. 
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When a certain substation is found necessary and the 
field is in possession of a set of standard substations, it 
can easily pick a suitable one, and having the drawings 
before it, estimating is made comparatively simple. 
If later, estimates and requisitions are approved, the 
central engineering office need only check the selection 
of the standard and if that is concurred in, itis amatter 
of only a day or two before complete working drawings 
and bills of material are sent to the field. The fact that 
substations have previously been built from similar bills 
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of material insures the presence of all the necessary 
material on the ground when all that has been ordered 
has arrived and further insures the perfect assembly of 
material. This results, of course, in economical con- 
struction. Further, quantity buying of certain items of 
material results in saving from that direction, though the 
main saving is in the engineering expense and in the 
time involved in getting construction plans out to the 
field. 
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It might be argued that the same results could be 
accomplished without standardization and this is per- 
haps true for the larger utilities but our experience with 
many of the moderate size ones has convinced us that 
if left to themselves, the results will almost always be 
deplorable. Thus Figs. 21 and 22 are examples of such 
substations that were in operation the early part of 
1924. No elaborate arguments are necessary to prove 
that the construction shown in Fig. 19 is bound to 
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result in a much better grade of service than could be 
expected from a construction shown in Fig. 21. 


POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITS 


In the case of substations as in the case of distribution 
work, the possibilities are again very great, that is, most 
substation installations can be taken care of by standards 
but the limitations are even greater. Unless care is 
exercised in the application of standards it is quite 
conceivable that all the economies will be more than 
counterbalanced by the unwarranted extra expenditures 
resulting from the misapplication of the standard. 
That, therefore, is a point that has to be watched by the 
organization responsible for the issuance of the stand- 
ards. In other words, it is up to them to see that where 
a case demands special engineering treatment, that case 
receives it, but this particular limitation applies not 
only to standardization as regards the substations but 
to other forms of standardization as well. Summed up 
in another way, while standardization can eliminate a 
vast amount of routine drafting and engineering, it is a 
mistake to try and make it serve for engineering brains. 

‘Reference has been made both in the case of distri- 
bution and substation work to the idea of insurance of 
continuity of service. This is attained in these two 
cases indirectly only and only through the fact that 
standardization invariably results in a more workman- 
like installation. Continuity of service, however, can- 
not be obtained as a result. merely of a workmanlike 
initial installation. A necessary adjunct to this is a 
never-ceasing system of maintenance and inspection 
of every piece of apparatus and equipment from the 
turbine to the distribution transformer. Our experi- 
ence with standardization in other channels has led us 
to the conclusion that standardization could be applied 
to advantage in this work also. Accordingly, we have 
worked out a maintenance and inspection procedure for 
every piece of apparatus in the power link and this was 
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made the same regardless of location of the pieces of 
apparatus in question. The frequency of inspection 
has been made different for different sizes and types of 
stations, thus giving weight to the importance of a 
particular station in maintaining service. 


This system has only recently been worked out and 
will be put into effect within the next four weeks. It is 
impossible, therefore, to give any results of actual 
experience. It is expected, as a result of the installation 
of the system, to decrease the number of shut-downs of 
stations, substations and interconnecting lines; to main- 
tain our equipment in better physical condition, and 
further, to know at all times what to expect as regards 
performance of the apparatus and equipment. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to show that standardization 
in construction, as applied to light and power com- 
panies, results in a better type of construction, and 
further, in the possibility and probability of more 
reliable service; that it results in definite economies in 
construction and engineering; that it requires continual 
alertness to preclude the possibility of misapplication of 
standards, and finally, that the idea can be developed 
further into maintenance and operation with equally 
beneficial results. 


Discussion 


E. P. Peck: In connection with Mr. Sindeband’s paper, the 
plan, as a whole, is unquestionably right. The details will 
vary as time goeson. The main thing ina plan of that kind is to 
be sure that your standards are workable and that there are no 
unworkable theoretical ideas that some one happens to have 
put into them. I foresee that he is going to have a good deal of 
trouble with specialty salesmen. As soon as you standardize 
and decide to use one man’s equipment, every manufacturer of 
specialties in the country will concentrate on you to have you 
change over and use his specialty. 


Current-Limiting Reactor Characteristics 
BY 8. I. OESTERREICHER 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
Electrical Engineer, Metropolitan Device Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject.—To prevent in large generating and 
distribution systems the possible concentration of enormous amounts 
of electrical energies at certain critical points, makes the extensive 
use of the current-limiting reactor a necessity. 

Connected reactor installations of 30,000 to 50,000-kv-a. capac- 
ities are not unusual any more. 

Aside from the many important issues involved in the generating 
system as a whole by the reactor equipment, the reactor itself became 
avery important factor. 

After the paramount issue of short-circuit protection is disposed 
of, a number of minor features is to be considered in the reactor 
design. 


N view of the important functions performed by the 
air core type current-limiting reactors in large 
generating and distributing systems, it might be 

of interest, perhaps, to direct attention to a few of their 
inherent characteristics, as influenced by their designs 
and the usually encountered installations. 

Current-limiting reactors are connected into the cir- 
cuits of electric generating and distribution systems 
with one particular object in view. Namely, to relieve 
the system of the abnormal and dangerous stresses, 
caused by a number of operating disturbances. How- 
ever, circuit disturbances are comparatively few and 
far apart and as a further coincidence, do not always 
reoccur upon the same circuits. Thus, it seems that 
while reactors are primarily installed to meet transients 
only, in reality they meet two distinctly unrelated 
operating conditions. 

In view of this and the additional fact that single 
reactor installations of 30,000 kv-a. connected rated 
capacities are not unusual any more, it must be con- 
ceded that the reactor characteristics during normal 
operating conditions are also important, and well 
worth considering. 


TYPES OF REACTOR WINDINGS 


An air core type current-limiting reactor is the simplest 
conceivable electrical apparatus. It consists of a num- 
ber of convolutions of a copper conductor. ‘The convo- 
lutions are held into a rigid predetermined interrelation 
by some suitable arrangement like clamps, braces, arms, 
etc. 

The inherent general characteristics of the reactor are 
somewhat influenced by the type of winding method 
used in its construction and after installation, by the 
relation and the circuit connection of the reactor in 
regard to other reactors placed in its immediate 
vicinity. 

There are two principal types of winding shapes used 
in the design of current-limiting reactors, viz: 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A.J. E. E., 
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The general characteristics of the various winding types, the 
circuit connections affecting the true reactance values, current dis- 
tributions, throughout a multilayer reactor and conductor efficiencies 
are considered. 

Creeping due to heating of the conductor is evaluated. — 


Attention is called to the fact, that the attraction or repulsion of 
the turns on layers within a reactor depends wpon the layer or turn 
interconnections. 


The mechanical forces upon the conductor during short-circuit 
stresses are investigated and an approximate expression is given for 
their calculation. 


(1) Concentric multiple turns or concentric coaxial 
multiple turns. The turns might be connected either 
in series or in parallel, or both, in series—in parallel. This 
winding type is also called a drum winding. (Fig. 1). 

(2) A spiral, wound either in single or multiple layers, 
connected also either in series or in parallel. This type 
of a winding is known as a disk or pancake type 
winding (Fig. 2). 

As a modification of the concentric coaxial winding 
and for the sake of records only, the hour glass type . 
winding is mentioned here and shown diagramatically 


in Fig. 3. Its use, however, is mostly restricted to 
Top View Top View 
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Figs. 1, 2, 3—Typicat SHapres or Reactance Corts 


lightning arrester choke coils. Due to difficulties in 
manufacture when designed for larger current ratings 
and the uneven stress distribution in different parts of 
the winding during short circuits, makes this a most 
undesirable winding form for current-limiting reactors. 

The superiority of the disk winding over the drum 
winding is so overwhelming that for current-limiting 
reactors the first type is used almost exclusively. The 
summarized advantages are as follows: 

1. For a given winding volume and turn spacing, a 
disk-wound coil will have a greater inductance value 
than a drum-wound coil. 
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2. A disk-wound multilayer coil can be braced much 
more securely and conveniently than a drum-wound 
coil. 
3. The voltage gradient between turns and layers 
and the electrostatic field distribution across the entire 
winding is much more uniform. This assumes that 
proper care has been taken for an even magnetic field 
distribution, by properly located conductor trans- 
positions of a multilayer winding. 
4. During short-circuit stresses, the magnetic field 
of a multilayer disk-winding attracts all the various 
layers toward the center layer. Thus, the predominant 
force is that of compression. 
The only advantage of a drum winding is that if a 
reactor of adjustable inductance values has to be de- 
signed, it lends itself somewhat more convenient to 
sub-divisions and interconnections than a multilayer 
disk-winding. 
The reactance x of an air core solenoid is given by 
the expression 
x =@N?Q 10-5 

wherea = the radius of the solenoid, 
N = number of turns, and 
Q =a constant depending upon the frequency 


(1) 
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Stefan’s Formula 


Fig. 4 


f and the shape factor of the winding. The shape 
factor is determined by the relation of the length 6 
and thickness ¢c over the radius a of the coil. 

The value of Q being primarily a function of the 
inductance of the winding, or still more general, the 
characteristic of the solenoid, is better expressed by 

Q=27fL *X constant (2) 


For L a great number of formulas have been derived 
and published. Those best adopted for the calculation 
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of current-limiting reactors are the Stefan formula for 
multilayer disk coils and the Nagaoka formula for 
concentric coaxial multilayer coils. In both formulas 
auxiliary units determine the shape factor of the coil. 
A characteristic curve as to how the shape of the coil 
influences the value of Q is shown in Fig. 4. The curves 
are plotted from the Stefan formula. 

In connection with the numerous available inductance 
formulas, it is, perhaps, proper here to mention the fact 
that most of the formulas were developed for the solu- 
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tion of a particular problem in view. However, all 
formulas assume an even current sheet throughout the 
entire winding area. This is an unobtainable condition 
in large air-spaced windings, the type of which is used 
almost exclusively in current-limiting reactors. It is 


therefore evident that a very painstaking exact calcu- 


lation method is liable to be just as much in error as a 
simple one. 

For this reason, some of the simpler inductance 
formulas are much more desirable for everyday use 
than some of the more exact ones. In most of the 
formulas, using one or the other type of compiled 
auxiliary units, the expressions for the calculations of 
the auxiliary units are also given. FEvidently for the 
purpose to enable the user to go beyond the already 
compiled tables. If such values are calculated beyond 
the tables, they should be used rather cautiously. For 
instance, if the yi, and yz values of the Stefan formula are 
plotted against each other, it will be found that the 
formula will become unreliable for any computation 
beyond the intersection of the two curves, that is, be- 
yond a certain shape factor, for which the Stefan formula 
was developed. (Fig. 5). : 

Inasmuch as part of the design of,a‘reactor is to find 
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the shortest conductor length which has the desired 
inductance L, naturally the most efficient ratios of 
c.to .aand b.to.awere quickly evaluated and are usually 
stated as 

20 -Ds0 = Lele ae 

However, it seems that undue importance is given to 
these most efficient ratios, especially as far as current- 
limiting reactors are concerned. 

While it is true, of course, that the aim in the reactor 
design is also to have the relation of minimum conductor 
length and maximum inductance as close to the most 
efficieht ratios as possible, this aim is usually offset by 
the fact that in many installations no space is available 
for such ideal coils. Another extenuating circumstance 
for the partial neglect of the theoretical ratios lies in 
the fact that during short-circuit stresses, it is of much 
greater importance to have a certain copper volume V 
in the coil, which is capable of withstanding the heating 
caused by the short-circuit currents for a certain 
specified time, than to have an ideal conductor length. 

Furthermore, from equation (1), it is readily seen that 
the reactance x increases as a square function of the 
number of turns. Thus a small additional conductor 
length in the form of a few turns quickly offsets a certain 
variation in the coil dimension ratios. 

In many previous papers about reactors, much 
stress has been laid upon small conductor area. No 
doubt, on account of the fact that with increasing con- 
ductor areas, the eddy current losses increase as asquare 
function of the conductor diameter. The eddy current 
losses again, by increasing the effective resistance of the 
conductor, would considerably increase the total J? R 
(a-c.) losses of the coil. For this reason, we often read 
not only about the most economical conductor length, 
but also about the most economical conductor area. 

Due to such theoretical considerations in the past, a 
number of reactor failures occurred where the failures 
had to be attributed to the mechanical weakness of the 
conductor. The conductors ruptured on account of 
the intense vibrations caused by the magnetic field of 
the coil during short circuits. Thus, a compromise had 
to be made between electrical theory and mechanical 
strength. In this respect, the prevailing opinion at 
present is that the winding as a whole should have 
sufficient heat radiating area to safely conduct the heat 
losses of the conductor into the surrounding medium 
without any undue increase in the temperature rise of 
the reactor and within the prescribed limits of the 
materials used in the coil construction. However, the 
conductor should be strong enough to withstand any 
force, regardless of whether caused by thermal or 
magnetic origin or whether the eddy current. losses 
increase or not. 

To fulfill this condition in both directions and to 
enable the convenient winding of the conductor into a 
certain form, the total conductor area is subdivided into 
as few parts as absolutely essential for a conservative 
design. In many reactors the current rating is such 
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that to provide an even heating of the entire conductor 
area, the conductor must be split up into more parts, 
otherwise the crowding of the current in certain parts 
of the winding will cause excessive temperature rises. 
When such a split multiple conductor is wound into a 
certain winding space and at both ends connected in 
parallel, it is cut, of course, with an unequal magnetic 
field intensity. This is due to the fact that the various 
layers are placed into various magnetic planes of the 
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Fig. 6—For Disk Wounp Typr, NuMBER oF TURNS IN ALL 
Layers EHaQuan 
Fie. 7—For Disk Wounp Typr, NumBer or TuRNS IN ALL 
Layrers EQuaL 
Fig. 8—For Concentric CoaxiaL Typr, NUMBER OF TURNS IN 
Each Two Successive Layers EQuau 
SHOWING VARIOUS TRANSPOSITION MrtHopsS IN MULTILAYER 
WINDINGS TO OBTAIN EQuaL CURRENT DISTRIBUTION THROUGH- 
out Hacu Layer. 


coil. Toremedy this shortcoming of the arrangement, 
layer transpositions become necessary. In Figs. 6, 7 
and 8 are shown diagramatically the most frequently 
used transposition methods. All the transpositions are 
so arranged that the turns in series of any one layer are 
carried through a uniform magnetic field throughout 
the coil. 

Another advantage derived from these trans- 
positions is in an electrostatic direction and is due 
to the reduction of the dielectric stresses in as many 
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Fic. 9—Current Distrisution THrouacH 9 MULTILAYER 
CurRRENT-LIMITING Reactor. TorTaL CurRENT 341 AMPERES. 
AVERAGE CuRRENT 37.8 AMPERES = 100 Per CENT. 
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CURRENT DISTRIBUTION 


points as there are transpositions in the winding. 
While there are several methods of calculating the 
geometrical mean turn transposition points to give’ 
equal current distribution throughout a multilayer 
reactor, nevertheless, a perfect equal current division 
is well nigh a practical impossibility. 

Under average conditions and routine. test methods, 
the current division through a 9-layer reactor winding 
will be as indicated by the values in Fig. 9. 
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{nasmuch as every installed reactor isa cause of a 
certain voltage drop in its respective circuit, it seems 
paradoxical to speak about the most economical or the 
most efficient winding. However, as soon as the adding 
of artificial reactance into a generating system becomes 
a necessity, the resulting benefits usually offset certain 
inherent reactor disadvantages. 

The apparent efficiency of a reactor is given by the 
expression: 


LP? R.3;. 
EI 


where J = full-load current in amperes, R.;; = the 
effective (a-c.) resistance and E’ = reactive volts across 
the reactor. 

If maximum short-circuit protection would not be 
the main object in the reactor design, the most econom- 


Efficiency = 1 — (3) 
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Fig. 10—Tyrican RELATION oF ConpucToR Cost, EcoNoMY 
AND SHort Crrcuir Time Limir DuraTrioN oF REACTANCE 
Coins 


ical conductor area would evidently follow Kelvin’s 
law, which is given by 


Ce 
a LS See ae 
Ak CoC u 


Where A = cross section of conductor, J = square 
root of annual mean current squares. 
F =aconstant 
Ce = cost of energy loss per kilowatt-hour in dollars 
Cc = cost of copper per unit weight in dollars 
C a = annual charge in per cent on the conductor cost. 
According to the units selected and the maximum 
temperature rise, the factor F in this equation has to 
be determined for the various types or makes of reactors. 
A typical interrelation of economical copper volume, 
annual losses and short-circuit protection of a current- 
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limiting reactor conductor is given in Fig. 10. The 
curves are based on a 65 deg. cent. temperature rise, 
10 per cent annual charge upon the conductor and two 
cents per kw-hr. energy cost. 

However, in many instances, especially upon 60-cycle 
reactors (2 to 3 per cent reactance) such interrelation 
cannot be followed. 

To be able to offer a sufficient safety factor in the. 
design of the reactor, it is best to neglect the heat 
radiation of the conductor during the short-circuit 
stress. That is, assume that no heat is lost through 
radiation in such short time interval as a short-circuit 
duration. 

With such an assumption, the following relation 
exists between the conductor volume, short-circuit 
current, and effective (a-c.) resistance: 

T.2 X Rey; X t = gram calories X spec. 
conductor x deg. cent. temperature rise. 

Hence, the maximum short-circuit time limit in 
seconds for a reactor with a copper conductor, equals: 


heat of 


Weight of copper in lb. 


: x 180 x deg. cent. temperature rise : 
7 oe x Eee ( ) 


For the temperature rise during the short circuit, the 
temperature limitations of the respective materials 
used in the reactor construction have to be considered. 
Assuming that the normal continuous full-load tem- 
perature of a reactor reaches 65 deg. cent., assuming 
further, the ambient room temperature at 40 deg. cent., 
the various designs allow from 40 to 150 deg. cent. 
ultimate temperature rise during the short-circuit time 
lapse. 

Inasmuch as the short-circuit time limit is usually a 
predetermined value, equation (5) can conveniently be 
converted to give the required cross sectional area of the 
conductor. 

From (1) x = a N?Q 10-* 
The length / of the winding (in ft.) 


1 = 0.524 xa XN (6) 
from which, the weight of the winding in lb. 
Wie 0524-0 a X(N 0:32 x cire: mils 10a) 
thus, area of conductor in circular mils 

Tot OX oerge Seb XK Ore 
mee ff (8) 


a XN xX x° Ctemperature rise 


INFLUENCE OF MUTUAL INDUCTANCES BETWEEN 
REACTORS 


In three-phase generating or distribution systems, a 
set of three neighboring reactors is usually connected 
into one generator, bus tie, station tie or feeder circuit. 
The three reactors may be installed either adjacent or 
super-imposed. In both arrangements the coils might 
be mounted with their axis either parallel or coaxial. 


As far as the consecutive phase rotation of the entire 


system is concerned, this also might be arranged in 
either a vertical or a horizontal plane. In both elec- 
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trical groupings, the three phases might consecutively 
rotate like 1-2-3 1-2-3 or the phases 
might be arranged 1-1-1————2-2-2—_3--3-3—__—_ 
These different arrangements and connections must 
necessarily influence the instantaneous magnetic flux 
directions between adjacent or superimposed reactors. 
Inasmuch as the instantaneous flux directions deter- 
mine the laverage additive or subtractive values of the 


cD 
XD 
P XK 
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Attraction 
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mutual inductances between reactors, it follows, that 
the total inductance of each reactor will be influenced 
by the respective reactor arrangement. 

For a simple illustration of the above, in Fig. 11, two 
windings have been superimposed in a coaxial relation. 
The current and winding directions are assumed to be 
in the same directions. The fluxes between reactors 
are attracting each other. The mutual inductances 
of the coils are additive. The total inductance L, 
of coils A; and A, if connected in series equals: 


L, = Day + Lise + 2m (9) 


Without changing any other features of this group, 
except turning the axis of these windings in a parallel 
relation (Fig. 12) the magnetic fluxes between the coils 
will now repeal each other. The mutual inductance 
(M) will be subtractive and L; in this case is 

Ly = Day + Daeg — 2m (10) 
Assuming that for a certain reactor intercenter spacing, 
the mutual inductance is only 3 per cent of that of the 
self inductance of any one coil; the fact that their axial 
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arrangement is different is sufficient to reduce the total 
reactance of the circuit with as much as 12 per cent from 
the desired values. 

Another important fact shown by Figs. 11 and 12 is 
that during short-circuit conditions, in the first case the 
coils must be braced against compression, whereas in 
the second case the same braces are subjected to tensile 
stresses. 

While in principal the above claims hold true for any 
circuit, when applying the same to polyphase systems, 
due to the phase relations of the interlinked system, 
certain modifications have to be made. 

Let three magnetic fluxes, 1, 2, 3, displaced by 120 
deg. from each other, periodically vary in an interlinked 
system as shown in Fig. 18. The instantaneous polari- 
ties and their values through three air core solenoids 
1-2-8 in.C, are indicated at the zero instant of 1 and 
tabulated for one half period in Table I. Averaging 
the fluxes which attract each other between any two 
solenoids throughout the half cycle, the approximate 
average values of 1.05, 1.17 and 1.05 will be found to 
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exist between coil 1 and 2, 2and3,3and1. Reversing 
the connection in coil 2, as indicated in Fig. 13d, will 
also reverse the instantaneous magnetic polarity of this 
coil. To receive a clear conception as to the instan- 
taneous relation of this 2 R magnetic polarity in regard 
to coil 1 and 3, the reversed polarity 2 RF is plotted in its 
reversed direction between curves 1 and 3 as 2R 
(Fig. 138b). If these reversed values are again tabu- 
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lated, it will be found, as shown in Table II, that the 
average values between coils 1 and 2 and 2 and 3 are 
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only about one half the average valuesof TableI. The 
average values between coils 1 and 3 are the same in 
both cases. 

Thus, by reversing the middle coil connection, or 
what amounts to the same, by reversing the middle coil 
winding direction of three coils supplied from a three 
phase circuit, the average mutual inductance effects 
between such coils are greatly reduced. Although the 
average mutual inductances between the two outside 
coils of either arrangement are the same, nevertheless, 
the usual double center spacing distance makes the 
effect less appreciable. The difference between coaxial 
and parallel axis mounted coils is only in the instan- 
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Fig. 14—Vartation oF Muruau INDUCTANCE, IN TERMS OF 
SeiFr-I[NDUCTANCE, BETWEEN PARALLEL OR COAXIALLY MOUNTED 
CurRENT-LimiTING REACTORS 


taneous polarities; the average values, however, remain 
the same for both arrangements. 

An interesting point of such a connection reversal on 
the middle coils of a common three-phase group is that 
the sum of the three magnetic fluxes between the three 
windings is zero only at one point of a half cycle. Aside 
from this, the mutual inductances between two reactors 
is influenced partly by the shape factor and partly by 
the number of turns of each coil, both of which have 
usually the same numerical values for two coils con- 
nected into the same circuit. By far the greatest 
influence upon the mutual inductance is the spacing 
distance S between a set of coils. 

Fig. 14 shows the characteristic relations of the 
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mutual inductances between adjacent coils of both 
principal mounting methods and throughout the usually 
encountered spacing ranges. The mutual inductance 
M for the different spacings is expressed in terms of 
the self-inductances of the respective coils. 100 per 
cent mutual inductance, corresponding to the total self- 
inductance L of the coil under consideration. The 
selected coil proportions are typical to the ones used in 
the designs of current-limiting feeder reactors, built to 
fit into the usually allotted power station compartments. 

The preceding paragraphs may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The type of winding used in a current-limiting 
reactor affects the electrical characteristics of the coil. 

(2) The most economical conductor does not neces- 
savily give the desired short-circuit protection. 

(3) The copper volume of the reactor conductor 
should be selected, to give the desired short-circuit time 
limit. protection regardless of economy to the design. 


Normal Operating Condition 
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Fia@. 15—EQUIVALENT CURRENT-LimITING REacToR Circuits 

(4) The influence of voltage drop between reactors, 
or the repelling or attracting forces may be controlled 
by proper intercenter spacings or by properly selected 
circuit connections. 

While from the design standpoint or during normal 
operating conditions a reactance coil is comparatively a 
very simple apparatus, nevertheless, an equivalent elec- 
trical circuit of the same, has all the elements and com- 
binations of the complex circuits. Some equivalent 
reactor circuits are given in Fig. 15. Fig. 15a shows 
the circuit in its simplest form and as it is usually 
assumed from the design standpoint. The circuit has 
an overwhelming amount of inductance ZL; in series 
with an exceedingly small amount of resistance R;, 
(usually of a value of about114to4percentofX). Both 
inductance and resistance are shunted by a slight 
capacity C;. 
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For normal conditions, the resistance as well as the 
capacity are usually neglected. During short circuits 
at normal frequencies, the external inductance L, and 
external resistance R, are in series with the internal 
inductance L; and resistance R;. Both the internal 
and external capacity C.+C; shunt the circuit 
(Fig. 15b). 

During normal frequencies, the external capacity 
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of the circuit added to the internal capacity of the 
coil very seldom reaches the critical or oscillatory 
case. Under certain conditions, a reactor might 
oscillate upon itself. Such an oscillating circuit is 
equivalent to the one shown in Fig. 15c. 

Certain distinctions are made between the various 
reactors, in relation to their particular location in a 
generating or distribution system. Thus we speak of 
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generators, feeder, bus tie, station tie, synchronizing, 
equalizing reactors, etc., as the case might be. The 
refinement might be carried on still further, in the form 
of some of the variouscombinations of the above-named 
reactors, Figs. 16 and 17 indicate some of the most 
frequently used reactor connections. However, all 
these combinations affect only the numerical values of 
the reactors as to ratings, current-carrying capacities, 


ial efficiencies, investment costs, short-circuit 
ses, etc., and have nothing to do with the typical 
"characteristics of the installations or that of the 
-Teactors. 


SHORT CIRCUIT STRESSES 
- In three-phase systems a number of short circuits 
_may occur, from which several may stress the reactor 
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During short circuits there are three different stresses 

acting upon a reactor, namely: 

(a) Thermal 

(b) Mechanical (Electromagnetic) 

(c) Electrical (Electrostatic) 

The above three stresses may act simultaneously. Any 
one of these may be the predominating factor and thus 
affect the severity of the combined stresses upon the 
reactor. 

(a) Thermal Stresses. Due to the inherent con- 
ductor resistance of the reactors, there is a heat genera- 
tion in the coil, which forces the conductor continually 
to expand or to contract. This shape change takes 
place, of course, both in axial as well as in radial direc- 
tion of the conductor cross section. During normal 
operation, this heat generation expressed in kilowatts 
is usually very small, hardly more than two to four per 
cent of the reactor rating. However, during short- 
circuit stresses, this heat generation increases as the 
squares of the current ratios increase. Expressing : 
this as a function of the per cent of the coil reactance 

W.. = (251 100/%)? Ras. (11) 
where J = normal full load current (tr. m. s.) 
_ Ry = resistance of the conductor just prior to the 
short circuit, (a-c. resistance). 

Thus during a short circuit with five per cent react- 
ance, the heat generation in a reactor will be about 400 
times the normal J? R value, with three per cent react- 
ance 1110 times the normal value, ete. This heat 
generation causes the conductor to expand rapidly. 
Assuming that a reactor conductor at 15 deg. cent. has 
a length of 425 ft., and limiting the maximum ultimate 
short-circuit temperature to 150 deg. cent., the length 
of this conductor, according to the Stephan values, 
will be 


1 +135 x 161 
107 aero 


that is, during a two-second short-circuit time lapse, 
the conductor length increases about 1434 in. Unless 
all conductor supporting arms yield evenly under such a 
sudden creeping stress, it might happen that between — 
two adjacent supports or braces, there will be an 
sh of the linear nexpansion: | & | ‘ 


135° SADR Ne Se 
) = 426.24 ft. 


11 = 425 ( 
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from zero to maximum in the form of a vehement vibra- 
tion of the conductor. Furthermore, during the short- 
circuit time lapse, the conductor temperature increases 
rapidly. At or around 300 deg. cent. the strength of the 
copper decreases some 20 to 30 per cent. The elonga- 
tion shrinks from 55 per cent at 0 deg. cent. to 40 per 
cent at 300 deg. cent. and the metal becomes brittle. 
Thus a condition will be easily created and a failure 
caused which has to be attributed to the combination of 
the thermal and magnetic stresses at a critical point 
in the reactor winding. 
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(b) Mechanical Stresses. Under normal operating 
conditions the mechanical forces acting within a 
reactor winding are negligible. During short circuits, 
however, these forces increase to extremely high values. 
The internal forces act in a radial as well as axial direc- 
tion of the winding. The radial forces are due to the 
tendency of each turn to place itself into the neutral 
flux zone, that is, farthest from its own magnetic center. 
The force subjects the conductor turn to atensile stress. 
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The axial forces within the reactor are due to the attrac- 
tion or repulsion between the various layers, turns and 
the unsymmetrical end effects. Whether the forces are 
attractive or repulsive, depends upon the interconnec- 
tions between turns or layers and upon the current dis- 
tribution throughout the winding. 

In Fig. 20, four different connection methods are 
shown with their force directions indicated by the arrows. 
There are several other possible connections for which 
the resultant forces may vary somewhat. Thus the 
winding supporting structure must be designed to suit 
in some cases tensile stresses which tend to disrupt the 
arrangement, whereas in other cases the predominant 
forces subject the housing to compression. An exact 
mathematical solution for the various reactor internal 
stresses is not available. Several approximations have 
been offered for the solution of the problem. Such a 
method derived from the combinations of several famil- 
lar expressions is offered below. The formula is based 
upon the assumption, that the entire inductance of the 
winding is concentrated in one center turn, having a as 
its mean diameter. The constant in the formula 
assumes a shape factor a:b:c: = 8:6:1 and if used 
within the Stefan formula, y,, and y2, constant ranges 
gives results about eight per cent high. 


If x = total reactance of reactor in ohms 


f = frequency 
a = mean radius in inches 
I = short-circuit current in amperes. 
Then f F in lb es v2 12 
en force F in lb. = tae x (12) 


Assuming an internal reactor connection method as per 
Fig. 20B, a maximum short-circuit current of 14,000 
amperes and a current-limiting reactor of the following 
characteristics: 


11 layers in parallel 
61 turns in series 

0.5 ohms reactance on 25 cycles. 
11.5” mean radius 


1.2 X 0.5 


BB 11.5 % (14,000°/11) =33701b. 


Then F per layer = 

If the maximum unsupported conductor length is 8 in. 
and the turn section modulus in a radial direction is 
0.0013, then the tensile stress, per square inch for each 
turn section 


3370 X 8 


= 0.00138 x 61 x 72.2 ~ 1692 Ib. 


(c) Electrical Stresses. During normal frequencies 
the electrostatic stresses, due to the small internal capac- 
ity of the reactor, are negligible. If the frequency is 
considerably increased, it might happen that the air 
core reactor, which is an almost ideal inductance, be- 
comes a pure condenser and discharges between turns 
and layers. The simplest case of this phenomena is a 
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single-layer series winding. In such a winding, each 
turn acts in regard to the next one asa condenser. The 
successive charges gradually increase toward the end 
turns. If anywhere in the arrangement the dielectric 
strength between turns varies, if the potential is high 
enough or the wave steep enough at that point, a dis- 
charge may occur. 

In multilayer series or parallel windings the electro- 
static field distribution is not so simple. Insucha coil, 
besides each turn, each layer has also a charge in regard 
to its neighbor. Their values are different between 
different layers and between layers and ground. Asin 
all high-frequency phenomena, the reactor is no excep- 
tion in its inconsistent actions. Much research has to 
be done, before entirely reliable practical data will be 
available. In the meanwhile, such high-frequency 
oscillations like lightning should be deflected from a 
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system before it can do damage anywhere. If a 
lightning arrester cannot do this, a reactor certainly 
will not do it. 

Nevertheless a number of well understood conditions 
can be created within the reactor windings, by which 
the unequal electrostatic stresses are considerably 
reduced or equalized. Well selected transpositions 
lower considerably the critical points between layers. 
Dielectrics with even and permanent characteristics 
which are used between turns or layers, will invariably 
reduce the stresses. High-potential high-frequency 
tests, faithfully made, will always detect any weakness 
in the design or in the coil construction. 


Discussion 


For discussion of this paper see page 940. 
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Review of the Subject.—The essential features in the design, 
installation and operation of current-limiting reactors are pointed 
out. The application of reactors to different circuits is not treated 
because a number of good papers dealing with this subject has been 
presented at Institute meetings. 

Design.—A current-limiting reactor should have low reactance 
at low currents and high reactance at high currents. Such a 
reactor has been developed and is known as the ‘‘saturated core’ 
reactor. It has not been used as yet for current-limiting protection 
to any extent. A reactor having an iron core and only an a-c. 
winding gives a drooping voltage-ampere characteristic and, there- 
fore, is not suitable for current-limiting protection. Reactors 
with air cores have straight line volt-ampere characteristics and, 
therefore, are well adarted for this protection. 

Since the only function of current-limiting reactors is to limit 
the current during short circuits to safe values, they should be 
capable of performing this function when other apparatus is being 
destroyed, due to excessive current. For this reason, heat resisting 
materials should be used for holding and insulating the conductor 
of a reactor. A useful formula is given for determining short- 
circuit temperature rises. 

A current-limiting reactor functions as such only when there are 
short circuits on the system. Short circuits are almost sure to be 
preceded or accompanied by voltage disturbances of abnormal value. 
Therefore, the insulation factor of safety in a reactor should be 
relatively high. 

Reactors with shunting resistors give to the system in which 


T is the purpose of this paper to point out the 

essential features in the design, installation and 

operation of current-limiting reactors. The appli- 
cation of reactors to different circuits is not treated, 
since a number of good papers dealing with this subject 
have been presented at Institute meetings. 


Design 


Under this heading the fundamental conditions in 
the design of reactors for satisfactory and reliable 
service will be considered. These conditions are as 
follows: 

I —Straight Line Volt-Ampere Characteristics 

II —Liberal Thermal Capacity 

I1I—Insulation Strength Should be High Since 
a Reactor is a Protective Device 

IV —High Mechanical Strength 

VY —Most Economical Losses 

In order to show why these characteristics are essen- 
tial, we have considered the design of reactors from 
each of these five points of view. 


I—STRAIGHT LINE VOLT-AMPERE CHARACTERISTICS 


High efficiency and good regulation require current- 
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they are placed, the protection from over-voltage that the resistors 
afford and are, therefore, to be *ecommended. 

Reactors are subjected to internal magnetic forces due to the 
current in the reactor itself and to external magnetic force due to the 
field between adjacent reactors. A method is given for calculating 
the magnitude and direction of the internal forces. Tests show 
that the peak magnetic force should be used in calculating the strength 
of the conductor. 

The direction of the external forces is discussed and reference 1s 
made to H. B. Dwight’s formulas for calculating their magnitude. 
Tests show that the stresses on the members which support the 
reactor against the external forces depend in a decisive way upon 
the ratio of the mechanical frequency to the electrical frequency. 

Installation.—The installation of reactors is considered from 
the following view points. 


Tq. Arrangement. 
II. Compartments. 
III. Bracing and Securing in Place. 


IV. Support of the Leads. 
V. Ventilation. 

Operation.—In general, reactors require very little attention in 
service, but no effort should be spared to keep them free from foreign 
conducting material. Loose magnetic material such as nails, etc., 
are particularly dangerous because the magnetic field of the reactor 
during a short circuit will pick up nails at quite a distance from the 
reactor and draw them into the winding. Tests show that such 
foreign material lodged in the winding causes the reactor to instantly 
are over during a short circutt. 


limiting reactors to have as low reactive drop as possible 
when normal current is flowing. Good short-circuit 
current control, on the other hand, demands the maxi- 
mum reactive drop possible. 

A reactor having low reactance at low currents and 
high reactance at high currents would meet these 
conditions. Such a reactor has been developed and is 
known as the “‘saturated core” reactor. It has an a-c. 
and a d-c. winding on an iron core. Normally the d-c. 
ampere turns are so large compared with the a-c. that 
the core is saturated with a d-c. flux and the normal 
a-c. ampere turns have no appreciable effect in changing 
the core density. For this reason, the reactance at all 
currents up to normal rated current is negligible. At 
high currents the a-c. ampere turns begin to have an 
appreciable effect on the core density and the reactance 
of the reactor increases very rapidly. Such reactors, 
however, are in the developmental stage, and as yet 
have not been used for current-limiting protection to 
any extent. 


A reactor having an iron magnetic circuit and only 
an a-c. winding gives a drooping volt-ampere character- 


1. See A. I. E. E. paper by Boyajian on ‘‘Theory of D-C. 
Excitation of Reactors and Regulators” and A. I. E. E. paper by 
Blake on “‘Application of Saturated Core Reactors and Regu- 
lators.”’ 
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istic due to saturation of the iron and, therefore, is not 
suitable for current-limiting protection. For example, 
the magnetic flux in a 5 per cent reactor must increase 
20 times normal at short circuit, if the flux wave is 
symmetrical, and 40 times if it is assymmetrical. The 
flux wave will be assymmetrical if the short circuit 
occurs when the voltage wave is passing through zero. 
If the flux density in the core was 500 lines per sq. em. 
at normal current (aridiculously low value), then at short 
circuit with assymmetrical current the flux density 
would have to increase to 20,000 lines per sq. cm. 
Therefore, the reactance in ohms introduced in the 
circuit by an iron core reactor would be very much 
lower at short-circuit current than at normal current 
and to limit the short-circuit current to a particular 
value would require a much greater reactance at normal 
current than a reactor having a straight line character- 
istic. For this reason, iron core reactors have not been 
used to any extent for short-circuit protection. 

Reactors with air magnetic circuits have constant 
reactance for any current and for this reason are well 
adapted for current limiting protection. 


II. LIBERAL THERMAL CAPACITY 


Since the only function of current-limiting reactors 


Fig. 1—Reactor AFTER Havine BEEN SUBJECTED TO A 
TEMPERATURE OF 725 Due. Cent. RESULTING FROM SHORT 
Crecuir. 


is to limit the current during short circuits to safe 
values, they should be capable of satisfactorily per- 
forming this function when all the other apparatus in 
the circuit is being destroyed due to the excessive cur- 
rent. As long as the reactor is operative, the short 
circuit is limited to a single circuit, but if the reactor 
fails due to a prolonged short circuit, the whole station 
may become involved. Of course, it would be imprac- 
ticable to build all reactors with sufficient thermal 
capacity to withstand a short circuit for an indefinite 
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length of time and it is the duty of the operator to clear 
the circuit within areasonable time. On the other hand 
every effort should be made to use _ heat-resisting 
material for supporting and insulating the conductor 
of the reactor. If this is done, the temperature of the 
conductor may be carried nearly to the melting point 
during short circuits without failure. Fig. 1 shows a 
reactor on which a short-circuit test was continued until 
the conductor reached a temperature of 725 deg. cent. 
The reactor was uninjured by this test and was fully 


Fig. 2—Recorp or Bus Bar VouttTace SHowrne 6-Mrin. 


SHort CrircuitT 
operative. This shows the value of heat-resisting 
supports. 

A number of reports of long continued short circuits 
have been received. Among these reports is one from 
a large central station describing a six-minute short 
circuit on a 0.5-ohm reactor in a 12,000-volt feeder. 
Fig. 2 gives the record of the station bus voltage during 
this interval. The duration of the drop in voltage 
indicates the time during which the feeder was short- 
circuited. This reactor is still in service. Other 
reports simply give additional instances where the heat- 
resisting supports had enabled the reactor to function 
through a long continued short circuit. Actual experi- 
ence with reactors in service for many years has proven 
heyond doubt that the supports which hold the con- 
ductor should be heat-resisting. 

The size of the conductor to be used in a reactor may 
depend on the heating at normal load or during short 
circuit, or again it may be determined by the maximum 
permissible losses. 

The temperature limits depend on the materials in 
contact with the conductor. With organic material 
there is always the danger of carbonization at the hot 
inaccessible spots during operation and during short 
circuits this danger becomes more imminent. Further- 
more, there are usually no indications of such carboni- 
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zation until it has caused a failure. With inorganic 
material this danger does not exist and higher tempera- 
tures may be permitted. 

In 1914 when the first cast-in-conerete reactors were 
being built, there was some doubt as to what should be 
the limiting temperatures. Tests indicated that very 
high temperatures would be safe but the conservative 
practise of 125 deg. cent. for the limiting temperature at 
normal current and 350 deg. cent. at short circuit was 
adopted. In determining short-circuit temperatures, it 
is assumed that the full voltage is maintained across the 
reactor and that all of the heat is stored in the conductor 
during the specified duration of the short circuit. Since 
that time there have been many indications that these 
reactors could be safely operated at higher temperatures 
and no indications that these temperatures are too high. 
However, these conservative limits are being maintained. 

The following is a useful formula for determining the 
short-circuit temperature rise, assuming that all of the 
heat is stored in the conductor. 


if 
92 & AAI 1 
K(1+ 6X - 00427 )¢2?* 4 2 (284.5 + @) 


T — 


where, 
T is the short-circuit temperature rise in degrees cent. 
A is the cross section of conductor in sq. in. 


Total copper losses 
K is the eddy current factor = ~ oe 


@ is the initial temperature 

t is the time in seconds 

I is the short-circuit current in amperes 

The maximum anticipated time required to clear 
a short circuit should be given by the purchaser in his 
specifications, since he has the necessary data on the 
time settings of the relays which open the circuit. 
Where these data are not given, it is customary to 
design the reactor to stand full short-circuit current 
for at least three seconds. 


III. INSULATION STRENGTH SHOULD BE HIGH SINCE 


A REACTOR IS A PROTECTIVE DEVICE 


A current-limiting reactor functions as such only 
when there are short circuits on the system. Short 
circuits are almost sure to be preceded or accompanied 
by voltage disturbances of abnormal value. Therefore, 
the insulation factor of safety in the reactor should be 
relatively high. 

The reactor is a point of reflection for steep front 
waves and thus doubles any such wave that strikes it. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that nearly double line 
voltage will appear between the reactor and ground 
and across the reactor terminals during sudden changes 
in the system as when switching or during a disturbance 
such as a flashover of an insulator. Voltages of this 
order are an every-day occurrence. On more rare 
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occasions voltages of more than double line voltage may 
be reflected from the reactor, as for instance, when there 
has been a disturbance which has resulted in a wave of 
more than line voltage being sent out toward the re- 
actor. If, when this wave reaches the reactor its value 
is still more than line voltage, then it will be reflected 
with a value of more than double line voltage. Tests 
have proven that steep front impulses are rapidly 
damped out, so that unless such a disturbance happens 
near a reactor its wave will be considerably reduced 
before it reaches the reactor. This is especially true of 
underground cables since their insulation losses very 
rapidly damp out impulses. Therefore, it should be 
exceptional for voltage impulses higher than double 
line voltage to be reflected from reactors in underground 
cable systems. 

On overhead lines lightning disturbances may 
cause impulse voltages on the lines as high as the line 
insulators or the lightning arresters will permit. Such 
disturbances may be reflected by the reactor at double 
their initial value. During such disturbances the 
voltage from the reactor to ground and across its 
terminals is liable to reach any value which the line 
insulators or the lightning arresters will permit. 

Resonance between two circuits, one containing high 
electrostatic capacity and low inductance and the other 
containing low electrostatic capacity and high induct- 
ance, may cause high voltages to be built up not only 
across reactors but also from the line to ground. 
Authorities differ as to the magnitude of these voltages. 
In laboratory tests high voltages are obtainable. In 
tests on a large underground cable system 36 per cent 
over-voltage was observed with circuits considerably 
out of resonance. On account of operating conditions 
the investigation had to be discontinued before tests 
could be made with the circuits in resonance. This 
subject should be investigated more thoroughly because 
of its bearing on central station disturbances. 

Operating experience with cast-in concrete reactors 
with liberal spacing and low voltage between adjacent 
layers and turns has indicated that voltages high enough 
to cause flash-over have not been obtained. On the 
other hand, a very high voltage is required to flash over 
these reactors. For instance, a reactor for a 18,200- 
volt circuit requires 60,000 volts to are over the insu- 
lators to ground and 100,000 volts at high frequency to 
flash over the winding. In other words, this experience 
has simply indicated that voltages higher than the above 
have not been experienced. 

Formerly, it was believed that some of the early 
failures of reactors were due to over-voltage, but later 
investigations using an especially constructed short- 
circuit testing generator proved conclusively that these 
failures were due to magnetic forces causing adjacent 
turns to touch. These tests practically eliminated any 
apprehension of reactor trouble due tc excessive voltages. 

The voltage concentration at the end turns and end 
layers in reactors due to steep front waves is very much 
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less than in transformers, because the series capacity 
(that is, the capacity between turns and layers) is so 
much greater than the capacity of the reactor to ground.? 
In tests on reactors with steep front waves 29 per cent 
of the voltage of the initial wave has been observed be- 
tween the first and second layers of the reactor and 10 
per cent between the first and second turns.? 

The conclusions to be drawn from these investi- 
gations of the transient voltages that reactors may 
have to stand, is that these voltages may be as high as 
the weakest insulation or the lightning arrester setting 
will permit, and the reactor should have a reasonable 
factor of safety above these limits. 

Reactors with shunting resistors give to the system 
in which they are placed the protection from over- 
voltage that the resistors afford and are, therefore, to be 
recommended. Shunting resistors also reduce the 
transient voltages on the reactor and conceivably it 
would be permissible to reduce the insulation of such 
reactors, but this practise has not been recommended. 

The reasons for the use of resistors shunting reactors 
are two-fold. First, resistors protect a circuit by 
absorbing the energy which would cause high voltages. 
Such energy is always of higher frequency than the 
generated frequency and, therefore, piles up high volt- 
ages across reactors. If these reactors are shunted by 


Fic. 3—Reacror with Resistor REMOVED 


resistors this voltage is applied to the resistors and the 
high frequency energy is absorbed. On the other hand, 
under normal conditions the voltage across the reactor, 
and therefore across the resistor, is very small and little 
energy is absorbed. A resistor shunting a reactor is, 

2. A paper by Blume and Boyajian entitled “Ahnormal 
Voltages within Transformers” published in the A. I. E. E. Trans. 
1919, page 577 gives the reasons. 

3. See paper by Kierstead and Meeker entitled “Voltage 
Stresses in Reactors,”” A. I. E. E. Trans. 1920, page 1289. 
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therefore, selective in its operation, absorbing a negli- 
gible amount of useful energy but absorbing a high 
percentage of destructive energy. Second, when re- 
actors are placed in all the feeders from a central sta- 
tion, any disturbance originating in the station (as in 
switching) is prevented by the reactors from passing 
freely out in the lmes where it may be dissipated, but 
if each reactor is shunted by a resistor, each furnishes a 
path for the escape of the disturbance into the feeders. 


Fie. 4—Reacror wits Resistor ASSEMBLED 


The resistor is assembled in the center of the reactor 
so that no additional space is required. Fig. 3 shows a 
reactor and its resistor and Fig. 4 shows the same reactor 
with its resistor assembled. 

IV. 

Reactors are subjected to magnetic forces due to the 
current in the reactor itself, which we will call internal 
forces, and to magnetic forces due to the field between 
adjacent reactors, which we will call external forces. 

a. Internal Forces. The direction and relative 
magnitude of the internal forces are shown in Fig. 5. 
It will be noted that they are in a direction to place the 
supports for the conductor in compression and most of 
the turns of the conductor itself in tension. 

In order to calculate the strength of a reactor to 
withstand these internal forces, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the turn that is most liable to fail, which we will 
call the critical turn. The magnetic force on this turn 
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and its ability to withstand this force should be calcu- 
lated. The force on the critical turn is determined by 
summing up the forces of each individual turn upon it. 
This is most conveniently done by determining separ- 
ately the arithmetical sum of the axial and radial forces 
and combining these results vectorially, which gives the 
resultant force on the critical turn both in magnitude 
and direction. Where the turns are all equally and 
symmetrically placed, this summation can be obtained 
by integration, but in the type of reactor shown in 
Fig. 5, this integration becomes too involved and it is 
more convenient to calculate the forces separately and 
record the results in curves and tabulations suitable for 
the particular type of reactor. The following formulas, 
derived from Maxwell’s equation for the mutual induct- 
ances between circles, are convenient and accurate for 
calculating the axial and radial forces between two turns 
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where, 

P, and P, are respectively the axial and radial forces 
in pounds per ampere per inch length of the conductor. 

A is the radius of the larger circle in inches 

a is the radius of the smaller circle in inches 

Z is the distance between the planes of the circles in 
inches. 

F and E are the complete elliptic integrals of 
the first and second kind, respectively, to modulus 

2J/aA 

V(at+Ay+Z2 

Their value may be obtained from Table XII and 
XIII in the Appendix of Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Scientific Papers No. 169). 

Referring to Fig. 5, it will be noted that the inner 
turns are subjected to the greatest forces. However, 
they are not the critical turns because the span of these 
turns between supports is much less than that of the 
outside turns, and the force is in such a direction as to 
place the conductor in tension. While the force on an 
outside turn is less, the greater span between supports, 
coupled with the fact that the direction of the force is 
such as to cause the turn toslacken, makes the turn much 
less capable of resisting it. If all the turns were sym- 
metrically placed, the outside top and bottom turns 
would be the critical turns, but in the type of reactor 
shown in Fig. 5, due to the converging of the layers of 
turns, the outside turn in the second layer from the top 
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and the second layer from the bottom are the critical 
turns. Fig. 6 shows the critical turn of a reactor just 
starting to bend under a short-circuit test to determine 
the effect of these forces. 


CRITICAL 
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SECTION OF COIL SUPPORT 


Fie. 5—Drrection AND RELATIVE MaGnitupE oF INTERNAL 
Forces IN A REACTOR 


Fig. 6—IniustratTine BenDING or CRITICAL TURN OF REACTOR 
spy Maaenetic Force DuRING SHORT CIRCUIT 


Investigation of these forces has shown that the 
force on the critical turn in some ratings of reactors 
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may be as great as 300 lb. per inch of length of con- 
ductor. Such a reactor with a critical turn of 32 in. 
diameter would have a total force on the turn of 30,000 
lb. When it is realized that this is only the force on one 
turn of a reactor, and at that, not the turn with the 
maximum force, an idea is obtained of the tremendous 
forces that reactor supports must withstand. 


Fic. 7—MertHop or AppiyinGc Force to Test STRENGTH OF 
TURNS 


In order to measure the strength of the conductor 
to withstand magnetic forces, weights were applied 
to the conductor as shown in Fig. 7 and the deflection 
was measured for different weights. 

With an accurate method of calculating the forces and 
with data for determining the strength of the turns, 


Fie. 8S—Ser or TuHreE-PHase Reactors PLacep witH AXES 
PARALLEL WITH BRACES BETWEEN PHASES 


the ability of a reactor to withstand a steady magnetic 
force could be determined. It was necessary, however, 
to test reactors under short circuits up to destruction to 
determine their strength under the suddenly applied 
force of a short circuit. The results of these tests 
proved that the peak magnetic force and not the 
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average should be used in calculating the strength of the 
conductors. 

b. External Force. When reactors which are wound 
in the same direction are placed with their axes parallel 
as in Fig. 8, the magnetic forces will be attractive if the 
current in the one flows in the opposite direction to the 
current in the other, and repulsive if the currents are 
in the same direction. If they are mounted coaxially 
as in Fig. 9, the direction of the forces will be just the 
reverse. Therefore, the direction of the forces between 
similar reactors with their axes parallel will be attractive 
if the reactors are all connected symmetrically, and 
repulsive if the connection to the middle phase is re- 
versed to that of the other phases. Ifthe reactors are 
placed coaxially, the direction of the forces will be 
repulsive if symmetrically connected, and attractive 
if the middle phase is reversed. 


Fie. 9—Ser or Turpe-Puase Reactors PLAceD COAXIALLY 
WITH PRovisION ror Bracinc AGAINST WALL OF COMPARTMENT 


The magnitude of the force between adjacent re- 
actors of a three-phase circuit is greater during single- 
phase short circuits than it is during three-phase short 
circuits, (although the single-phase short-circuit current 
is only 86.6 per cent of the three-phase current) and, 
therefore, stresses caused by these forces should be based 
on single-phase short circuits. Forces due to single- 
phase short circuits are higher because the fluxes from 
adjacent reactors are in phase or 180 deg. out of phase 
during single-phase short circuits, whi'e they are 120 
deg. or 60 deg. out of phase during three-phase short 
circuits. 

Forces of considerable magnitude may occur between 
adjacent reactors in different circuits as well as between 
adjacent reactors in the same circuit. A good example 
of this is where two feeders in parallel feed the same 
substation. A failure of either feeder results in a short 
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circuit on both, and if the failure occurs near the sub- 
station, then the current flowing in the two feeders will 
be approximately equal. If the reactors in these two 
feeders are adjacent they will exert a magnetic force 
upon each other. These forces will be greater if the 
adjacent reactors are connected to the same phase, since 
the currents will be in phase during either three-phase 
or single-phase short circuits. If the adjacent reactors 
are connected to different phases, the forces will have 


Fie. 10—Oscr~toGrapHic Recorp or SHortT-Crrcuir TEst 
TO DerTERMINE FORCES BETWEEN ADJACENT REACTORS AND 
STRESSES ON BRACES 


the same value as is the case of reactors connected in 
the same circuit. The resulting forces will be 33 per 
cent. greater if the reactors are in the same phase than 
if they are in different phases. It must be remembered, 
however, that with two feeders in parallel short-cir- 
cuited, the current in each reactor will not be as great 
as it would be if only one feeder was short-circuited, 
since the station bus voltage will drop more with the 


Fria. 11—Ser-Up or Reacrors ror SuHort-Circuir Trsts 
ReEcoRDED IN Fira. 10 


two feeders short-circuited than withone. The react- 
ance of the feeders out to a substation would further 
reduce the current. Therefore, it is probable that the 
forces between adjacent reactors in different feeders 
never will be as great as those between adjacent re- 
actors in the same circuit. 

Formulas for the calculation of the forces between 
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reactors placed coaxially‘ and with their axes parallel® 
have been given by H. B. Dwight. These formulas 
have been checked and found to give good agreement 
with tests and, therefore, the method of calculation of 
these forces is not being given here. 

With the formulas developed, the calculation of 
these forces is a simple problem. However, it is a more 
difficult problem to determine the stresses on the mem- 
bers which support the reactor against this force, for 
the reason that it varies with time after short-circuit in 
a very complicated manner, as shown on Curve c, Fig. 
10. Curves a, 6, and c have been reproduced from an 
oscillogram taken during a short-circuit test in an 
investigation to determine these stresses, while Curve 
disa calculated curve. Fig. 11 shows the set-up of the 
apparatus for these tests. The tests consisted in 
exciting a 25-cycle 27,000-kv-a. generator for 18,200 
volts, then throwing a switch which short-circuited two 
reactors connected in series across two of the terminals 
of the generator and measuring the voltage across the 
reactors, current in the reactors and the forces on the 


Fig. 12—Derrarits or Braces AND PRESSURE RECORDER FOR 
Tasts RECORDED IN Fie. 10 


braces between the reactors. The reactors were con- 
nected so that the forces were attractive. Fig. 12 shows 
more of the details of braces and pressure drum than 
can be seen in Fig. 11. The porcelain braces are not 
of normal size but were made ‘small so that they could 
be broken in other tests by the magnetic force between 
reactors. It will be noted that the ball and socket 
joint allows freedom for lateral movement but prevents 
lengthwise motion. The wooden structure around the 
reactors was intended to prevent the reactor falling 
when tests were made to determine the magnetic force 
necessary to break the porcelain supports and braces. 
Curve a Fig. 10 gives the voltage across the reactors, 
Curve b gives the current in the reactors and Curve c 
gives the pressure exerted upon the braces by the 
magnetic force. Curve d was obtained from Curve b by 
multiplying the square of the current at any instant 
by the force constant. This curve thus gives the mag- 


4. ‘“Repulsion and Mutual Inductance of Reactance Coils 
with the Same Axis” by H. B. Dwight, Zl. Journal 1918, page 166. 
5. “Some new Formulas for Reactance Coils’ by H. B. 
Dwight, Trans. A. I. E. E. 1919, page 1675. 
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netic force exerted by the reactor at any instant while 
Curve ¢ gives the stress placed upon the braces by this 
force. Attention is called to the fact that the instru- 
ment which measured the pressure on the braces was 
not equipped to measure any tension that may have 
been placed upon them by the oscillation of the reactors. 

It will be noted that while the first peak of pressure 
on the braces is almost as high as the first peak of the 
magnetic force, the second peak of pressure is higher 
than the highest peak of force. Thus, it is shown that 
not only is it not safe to use the average magnetic force 
in calculating the stresses on the braces but it is not 
even safe to use the peak force. 

In order to determine the stresses on the supporting 
insulators with no braces, similar short-circuit tests were 
made with the supporting insulators bolted down to the 
frame work but with no braces between the reactors. 
The tests were started at low current and the current 
was gradually increased until the insulators were 
broken. The tests were repeated until sufficient insu- 
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Fig. 13—Mertuop or Appiyine A STHADY ForcE BETWEEN 
Reactors TO DETERMINE THE STRENGTH OF THE SUPPORTING 
InsuLators. THE SPRING WAS CALIBRATED AND A KNOWN 
Force Appitirp TENDING TO Draw THE Reactors ToGHTHER 


lators were broken to obtain a good average of the force 
required to break them. Itwasthen desired to compare 
this with a steady force applied at the same points of the 
reactors. Therefore, a calibrated spring was placed 
between the reactors in such a manner that by screwing 
up bolts a known force tending to draw the reactors 
together was applied. The set-up for these tests is 
shown in Fig. 18. Sufficient insulators were broken so 
that a good average of the steady force required to 
break them was obtained. The result of these tests 
showed that the peak magnetic force (calculated from 
the observed current) was 2.5 times the steady force 
required to break the insulators and, therefore, indi- 
cates that the average magnetic force is more nearly the 
correct force to use in calculating the stresses on the 
supporting insulators when no braces are used. 

The difference between these two sets of tests con- 
sists chiefly in the fact that the mechanical frequency 
of the reactors was changed. In the first set of tests 
the mechanical frequency was close enough to the 
electrical frequency so that partial resonance occurred 
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and the pressure on the braces was greater than the 
peak force. In the second set of tests, the mechanical 
frequency was naturally very much reduced by the 
removal of the braces and the inertia of the reactor 
effectively smoothed out the sharp peaks of the mag- 
netic force thereby materially decreasing the stress on 
the supporting insulators. 

In a paper® presented at the Spring Convention last 
year by Doherty and Kierstead entitled ‘‘Short-Cireuit 
Forces on Reactor Supports” the following statement 
was made. “If a reactor is not held rigidly against 
all motion, the maximum force on the holding device 
will depend in a decisive way upon the ratio of the 
frequency n of natural oscillation to the electrical 
frequency f.’’ Although the investigation is not com- 
pleted the results of these tests are given here because 
they are experimental proof of the accuracy of the 
conclusions reached in the paper mentioned. 

The following data on the reactors tested are given 
for the benefit of those who may be interested in check- 
ing up their mathematical calculations of forces with 
these tests. 

Weight of Rea cbors tire... ae 1550 Ib. 
Force between reactors at one ampere. .2 X 10° lb. 
Force required to decrease distance be- 

tween reactors 0.0625 in. 


(a) with braces assembled........ 20,000 Ib. 
(by. withoutabracesas ook nen. 4 1100 lb. 
flettrical Trequency see ee ee 25 cycles 


Pressure between reactors with no mag- 
netic Torceapponed eee tee oaks 0 

Since the forces between reactors vary with their 
shape, dimensions, distance between centers and their 
short-circuit ampere turns, it follows that these forces 
vary tremendously with different reactors. Peak forces 
as high as 33,000 lb. have come to the authors’ atten- 
tion. In the average feeder reactor this force is not 
over 10,000 Ibs. 

Because of the great force placed upon reactors, both 
internal and external, they require a construction of 
very high mechanical strength. 


V. Most ECONOMICAL LOSSES 


It is generally possible to reduce materially the losses 
in a given reactor by using larger conductors or more 
conductors in multiple. While this results in greater 
first cost, the ultimate cost may be less on account of 
the reduced operating expense. Fig. 14 indicates how 
the most economical value of losses may be reached. 
In order for the manufacturer to determine this value, 
the following data should be available. 

1. Cost per kw. hour of supplying losses. 

2. The root mean square current in the circuit for 
an entire year. 

3. The investment charge in per cent. 

From the first two items the total yearly cost of 
supplying the losses in a given reactor can be calcu- 


6. See JournaLA. I. E. E., August, 1923. — 
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lated and the operating expense curve obtained. From 
the last item, the investment expense curve can be 
calculated. The total expense curve is obtained from 
the sum of the ordinates of the other two. The most 
economical reactor for the given case can be selected 
from this curve. 

The eddy current losses in reactors may be made 
comparatively small by properly stranding the con- 
ductor and by the use of properly placed conductors in 
multiple. In good designs these losses are rarely over 


MOST ECONOMIC L055E5 


—— DOLLARS —> 


———~ 05554. ———— 


Fie. 14—Curves SHowine How tHe Most Economicat VALUE 
or LOSSES CAN BE ARRIVED AT 


20 per cent of the J? R loss and usually not more than 
10 per cent. 

Structural steel work and other magnetic material if 
located too close to the reactors will cause additional 
losses. If a clearance from the winding of the reactor 
to these materials of one-half the diameter of the wind- 
ing is maintained, the additional loss from this source is 
usually negligible. 

If the magnetic field of a reactor links a loop of con- 
ducting material, as for instance, structural steel or 
pipe frame-work, current will be induced in the loop 
and will result in additional losses. 

Since the power factor of reactors is very small, their 
losses cannot be accurately .measured by ordinary 
wattmeters and especially designed low power-factor 
wattmeters are required. 


Installation 


The installation of reactors will be considered from 
the following points of view: 
I—Arrangement 
II]—Compartments 
Il]—Bracing and Securing in Place 
IV—Support of the Leads 
V—Ventilation 


I. ARRANGEMENT 


Reactors are usually arranged in a station as close to 
the circuit breakers as possible. A three-phase set of 
reactors may be placed side by side in the same com- 
partment as is shown in Fig. 8, or one above the other 
as in Fig. 9. A much better practise is to place each 
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reactor in a separate compartment as is shown in Fig. 
15. The great advantage of this is that if anything 
should. happen to cause the failure of a reactor in one 
phase, the are will not be communicated to the other 
phases. This not only saves the other reactors from 
damage, but what is worth more, it gives to the system 
the protection afforded by the other two reactors, which 
is a very substantial percentage of the protection 
afforded by all three. When reactors are installed in 
separate compartments, the compartments are usually 
arranged side by side and often with three tiers of 
compartments so that the reactors of one circuit are 
placed one above the other. When reactors in differ- 
ent circuits are placed side by side the forces between 
them can be reduced 33 per cent if care is taken not 
to connect adjacent reactors to the same phase. One of 
the best arrangements for reactors is the so-called 
phase isolation arrangement where the reactors in 
different phases are placed on different floors of the 
station. 


II. COMPARTMENTS 


There is a decided tendency to make the compart- 
ments for reactors too small for a liberally designed 
reactor. It should be realized that a reactor is a pro- 
tective apparatus and conditions should be made as 
favorable as possible for it to give this protection. 


Fig. 15—ReEactor INSTALLED IN A SEPARATE COMPARTMENT 


a. Electrical Clearance. In keeping with the princi- 
ple that the insulation of reactors should be higher than 
that of other apparatus in the circuit, electrical clear- 
ances for reactors should be greater than those allowed 
other apparatus in the same station. 

b. Magnetic Clearance. Clearances are required be- 
tween reactors and magnetic materials for the reason 
that reactors have a strong stray magnetic field which 
will cause magnetic material to heat, and such heating 
which may or may not be objectionable from a tem- 
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perature standpoint will result in higher losses in the 
reactor. 

Reinforcing rods in concrete walls and floors while 
magnetic, usually are not large enough to cause appre- 
ciable heating or extra losses. An idea of the size and 
shapes of iron bodies which are objectionable can be 
obtained from an investigation made many years ago. 
The reactor used in the test and the location of the mag- 
netic material are shown in Fig. 16. The reactor was 
rated 25 cycles, 400 kv-a., 229 volts, 1750 amperes, and 
was carrying 25-cycle current of 1750 amperes when the 
tests were made. 

A description of the materials of which temperatures 
were measured is as follows: The Part numbers refer 
to the numbers shown in Fig. 16. 

Part 1—Iron plate 4 in. by 12 in. by 10 ft. 

Part 2—Galvanized iron wire screen 3 ft. by 10 ft. 

Part 3—Fine Brass netting 3 ft. by 10 ft. 

Part 4—Rolled Steel I-Beam 4 in. by 414 ft. 

Parts 5, 6, and 7—Rolled steel angles 3 in. by 3 in. by 
¥ in. by 2 ft. 

The following table gives the temperature rises of the 
above materials and their distances from the winding 
of the reactor: 


TEMPERATURE RISES 


Iron Plate | 
Distance Part 1 Iron Screen Brass Screen 
from the - Part2 | Part3 
Reactor Top Middle Bottom Middle Middle 
4 in. 54 deg. 84 deg. 36 deg. 4 deg. 5 deg. 
8 in. 36 deg. 61 deg. 24 deg. 
12 in. 29 deg. 51 deg. 20 deg. 
Distance Steel I-Beam Steel Angles 
from top Part 4 Distance | Part No. 
of from 
Winding End Middle Coil 5 6 Se 
14 in. 16 deg. 39 deg. lin 11 deg. ) 33 deg. . 20 deg. 
18 in. 13 deg. 25 deg. 8 in 9 deg. | 13 deg. | 7 deg. 
22 in. 11 deg. 16 deg. 12 in 9 deg. 9 deg. | 5 deg. 


*Part No. 7 was 20 in. below winding. 


It will be noted that the highest observed temperature 
rise was on the iron plate and the next highest on the 
eye-beam. These parts should be expected to get the 
hottest for two reasons: first, they are the longest parts 
used, and second, they are each placed with their long 
dimensions approximately parallel to the path of the 
flux. 

The effect of the magnetic field is enormously different 
for different ratings of reactors and these rises are not 
given as a guide to the magnitudes which might be 
expected with other reactors, but are given to show how 
the shape and position of the magnetic parts affect the 
heating. 

Special care should be taken to avoid long magnetic 
bodies with their axes parallel to the field of the reactor. 
Experience has shown that the clearance between large 
magnetic parts and any point of the winding should not 
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be less than one-half of the overall diameter of the 
winding. 

Care should be taken to avoid any loops or turns 
formed by structural steel near a reactor where its 
field can link them. Plans for a recent installation 
contemplated reactors on a frame-work similar to that 
shown in Fig. 17. The legs of this frame-work were to 
be cast in concrete so that it would be a strong enough 
mechanically. With this arrangement, the flux from 
the reactor would pass through the square turn made 
by the top of the frame-work and cause a circulating 
current to flow. A temporary set-up wasmadeasshown 
in Fig. 17 and tests gave a temperature rise of 125 deg. 


Fic. 16—DisposirioN oF MATERIALS ABOUT CURRENT-LIMITING 
ReEaAcTOR IN HEATING INVESTIGATION 


cent., but when one corner of the frame-work was insu- 
lated so as to open the turn, the temperature rise 
dropped to 56 deg. cent. 

A rectangular copper bar loop as shown in Fig. 18 was 
placed over the structural steel supporting base with 
the steel loop complete as in the first test. The copper 
loop effectively shielded the steel structure and with the 
same current in the reactor a rise of 56 deg. cent. was 
obtained in the copper loop. The loss and heating of 
the short-circuited shielding loop can be controlled by 
varying its cross section. This method of reducing stray 
losses may prove useful in special cases. 
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III. BRACING AND SECURING IN PLACE 


Many reactors can be sufficiently secured against the 
magnetic force of the next adjacent reactor by bolting 
the supporting insulators to the floor and in such cases 
they should be rigidly bolted. 


AUTEM TAT ATETT TT 


Fic. 17—Sut-Urp ror Measurine Heating IN STRUCTURAL 
Street Frame Worx Causep By MAaGnetic Fretp oF Reactor 


Fig. 18—RecrancuLar TuRN or BAR COPPER FOR SHIELDING 
SrrucruraL Stee, Frame Work rrom Magnetic FIrip or 
Reactor SHOWN IN Fic. 17 


Where the magnetic force is large, braces must be 
used to brace the reactor. Since these braces are 
generally porcelain, which is many times stronger in 
compression than in tension, the reactors should be 
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connected so that the magnetic force places compres- 
sion on the insulators. In the first part of this paper, 
the direction of the forces for different connections was 
given. The supporting insulators should be bolted to 
the floor whether or not braces between reactors are 
used. 

When reactors are placed in separate cells, the 
distance between adjacent reactors may be such that 
braces are required and in this case, the reactors must 
be braced against the cell walls or to the ceiling above, 
if the lifting force due to the reactor above is sufficient. 


IV. SUPPORT OF THE LEADS 
The reactor exerts a force upon the leads which _ 


us 
Se 


LS [ie%| 5%] 


CELLWiptH 41% 
1% 
AREA = aA salt. 


Fig. 19—ARRANGEMENT OF REACTOR IN CELL FoR TESTS _TO 
DETERMINE S1zb OF VENTILATOR OPENINGS 


75] 


EFFECT OF CELL VENTILATION oN MAXIMUM 
TEMPERATURE RISE. 

READINGS BY THERMOMETER - 

LOSS INREACTOR 2.72 Kw. (at'75°C) 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM 
VENTILATION 2 16qft.per KW LOSS 


Kw LOSS PER SQUARE Foot OPENING. 


Fie. 20—Errect or CELL VENTILATION ON Maximum 
TEMPERATURE Risk OBTAINED FROM Reactor Sret-Ur SHOWN 
In Fie. 19 


connect it in the circuit and the leads should be securely 
supported, but flexible enough to allow a slight move- 
ment. In general, the supports for the leads should be 
within a foot from the terminal and the direction of the 
lead as it approaches the reactor should be radial if 
possible. Potheads in general have been shown to be 
vulnerable points in a circuit and they should be located 
where a failure of a pothead will not communicate to the 
reactor. 
V. VENTILATION 


Reactor cells should be adequately ventilated so as 
not to increase the temperature rise appreciably. Fig. 
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19 shows how tests were made with varying dimensions 
of openings at the top and bottom of one wall of the 
cell, and Fig. 20 gives the results of these tests. The 
conclusion reached is that the ventilation should be not 
less than one square foot of opening at both the top and 
bottom of the cell for each kilowatt of loss. 


Fig. 21—ReEpropucTion or SEecTion or Mortron Picture 
Fiitm SHowine Natts (Paintep WHITE) BEING Drawn TowARD 
Reactor By Irs Maanetic Pinup. Arrows InpicatE NalIts. 


Operation 


In general, reactors require extremely little attention 
in service but no effort should be spared to keep them 
free from foreign conducting material. Loose magnetic 
material, such as nails, etc., are particularly dangerous 
because the magnetic field of the reactor during short 


SHON CIHCUIT TESTS OW A4aUTOK WIRE Soll PASTENS bUTESN LAXELS UF #INDIDG 


Seti a 
Sth Phote. Tatan After Pailare 


204 Photo, Taken After Pailure 


Fig. 22—Rerpropuction or Section or Morton Picture 
Finm SHowine ARCING UNDER SHORT Crrcuir Causep BY NAIL 
Puacep across Two Layers or Turns. Arrow INDICATES 
Naru. Exposures 16 prr SEconp. 


circuits will pick up nails at quite a distance from the 
reactor and draw them into the winding. 

Short-circuit tests were made with nails strewn along 
the floor under a reactor but tied to strings so that they 
could not reach the winding. When the short circuit 
occurred the nails were drawn up from the floor and as 
close to the reactor winding as the strings would allow. 
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Motion pictures were taken during this test and Fig. 21 
gives enlargements of three of these pictures showing 
the nails (which are painted white) being drawn up 
from the floor. 

A test was also made with a nail tied so as to bridge 
between the first and second layers of turns at the top. 
Fig. 22 shows enlargement of motion pictures taken 
during this test. The first picture was taken im- 
mediately before the failure, the second when the are 
was just starting at the nail and the third (one sixteenth 
second later) shows the reactor subjected to a complete 
flash-over. This indicates how rapidly an incipient 
are may be spread magnetically throughout a reactor 
under short circuit. 

These tests show that it is necessary not only to keep 
the reactor itself free from foreign conducting material 
but also to remove all unsecured magnetic material 
from its vicinity. This is about the only precaution 
that need be observed in ‘the operation of current- 
limiting reactors. 
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Review of the Subject,—Current-limiting reactors are desir- 
able only insofar as they are strictly reliable protective devices. In 
this paper general considerations of the factors affecting reliability 
are outlined, and some of the early weaknesses and the means taken 
to eliminate them are enumerated. Modern reactors are considered 
to be reliable and on large systems are considered practically in- 
dispensable. 

The thermal duty of a current-limiting reactor is a consideration 


OOD voltage regulation was the aim of the 

electrical engineer in the early days when genera- 

ting units and systems were small compared 
with those to which we are now accustomed. Low 
power factor was the great influence which operated 
against this ideal. Reactance was the element that 
produced low power factor. Consequently, reactance 
was a thing to be eliminated as far as possible. 

When generating units and transmission systems 
became larger and more extensive, voltage regulation 
began to be of somewhat less importance. ‘The heavy 
currents developed at times of short circuit became a 
matter of concern. Gradually reactance began to be 
recognized as the solution for preventing destructive 
short-circuit currents and the present extensive use 
of the current-limiting reactor is a natural accom- 
paniment of the growth of the modern power system. 

The reactor is a desirable thing only in so far as it is 
a strictly reliable protective device. Its cost and its 
energy losses are undesirable and it takes up valuable 
space. Moreover, the very magnetic field which is 
depended upon for it to function may be the cause 
of troubles in operation. Service experiences, however, 
in the past few years have enabled manufacturers to 
offer reactors that are entirely reliable and in large 
generating systems they are practically indispensable. 


EARLY INSTALLATIONS 


The first example of current-limiting reactors, or 
“choke coils,” placed in the circuit to guard against 
the destructive effects of heavy short-circuit currents, 
was in the Cos Cob Station of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, as far as the author’s 
recollection goes. These coils were built by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and were put into opera- 
tion in 1908 to protect the generating units. Little 
or nothing was known at that time about the practical 
design of air-core reactors, while the reactance deter- 
mination of generators was very well understood. As 
a result, these first coils were made with an iron core 
and with very large air gaps which again were similar 
in general form to the small air gaps of a generator. 
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affecting the reliability which has been the subject of considerable 
discussion. Various opinions have been expressed ranging from 
the idea that a reactor should fail first and open the circuit in the 
event of short circuit, to the idea that it should have enough thermal 
capacity to withstand short-circuit currents for long periods of time. 
A middle ground is suggested in this paper where recognition is 
given both to the protective function of the reactor and to the practical 
consideration of dimensions and cost. 


The punchings were made up with slots to receive 
the coils, which were very similar to those used in a 
generator armature. The iron part of the magnetic 
circuit was worked at a very low normal density, in 
order to keep the density in the core below the satura- 
tion point under short-circuit conditions. As a result, 
these reactors gave a practically straight line voltage 
characteristic from no-load current up to the short- 
circuit current. The general construction of the 
reactor is shown in Fig. 1. 

The second installation of current-limiting reactors, 
as the author remembers it, was made by the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. of Chicago. These coils were 
built by the General Electric Company. No mag- 
netic material was used in their construction. They 


Fic. 1—Iron-Corr Current-Limiting Reactor UsEep BY 
THE New York, New Haven & HartrorD RAILROAD IN THE 
Cos Cos Station 


were made up of bare stranded copper cable wound in 
cylindrical form on a concrete core with the layers 
spaced by means of treated wooden strips. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


When engineers first turned their attention to the 
problem of providing inductance for current-limiting 
purposes, it was realized that the reactor would be 
subjected to high electrical and mechanical stresses 
when short circuits occurred. It was appreciated 
that on account of its concentrated inductance, high- 
frequency disturbances would throw great voltage 
stresses on the reactor, especially on its end turns, but 
the real magnitude of these stresses was more or less 
unknown. 

It was also recognized that the mechanical stresses 
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in a current-limiting reactor would be very large, on 
account of the extremely large number of concentrated 
ampere turns under short-circuit conditions. Me- 
chanical stresses vary with the square of the ampere 
turns and they depend upon the degree to which these 
ampere-turns are concentrated or broken up into groups. 
In a generator, the ampere-turns are distributed over 
the entire periphery of the armature. In a transformer 
they are broken up into a number of groups and in the 
primary and secondary groups these ampere-turns 
cancel each other to a very large extent, since the 
currents are in opposite directions in the high-tension 
and low-tension windings. In a current-limiting re- 
actor, however, the current flows in only one direction 
and the ampere-turns are very highly concentrated, 
resulting in mechanical stresses of enormous magnitude. 

These forces are in such a direction that the ten- 
dency is to make the coil enclose a greater total flux, 
that is, they tend to increase the diameter of the coil 
and shorten its axial length. The forces tending to 
increase the diameter produce a tensile stress in the 
conductors of the coil. The tendency to shorten the 
axial length creates a compressive stress on the spacers 
between the conductors and bending stresses in the 
conductors themselves. 

The strong magnetic field that permeates the coil, 
due to the large number of turns in the reactor, would 
produce prohibitively large losses within the conductors 
if special precautions were not taken to guard against 
them. A solid conductor, for instance, would give 
rise to very great eddy current losses within it and 
these losses would multiply rapidly if the diameter of 
the conductor were to be increased. For these reasons, 
a finely stranded cable is the obvious conductor for a 
current-limiting reactor and the smaller this cable can 
be made practicably, the better is the conductor from 
the point of view of low eddy current loss. 

Using a small cable requires that a number of them 
be employed in parallel for currents greater than the 
capacity of a single conductor. The danger of paral- 
leling circuits in the presence of a strong magnetic 
field, varying in intensity at different points, will 
immediately be apparent to one having experience in 
such matters. In order to avoid unequal division 
of current or circulating current in the cables, the 
Westinghouse Company uses a special method of 
winding for paralleled cables, whereby each conductor 
passes through a series of positions with respect to 
the magnetic field which are exactly duplicated for every 
other conductor in parallel with it. This is accom- 
plished by transpositions in the slots when winding. 

As an illustration of this method of winding with 
two cables in parallel, one cable is carried around one- 
half the circumference of the inner row of slots in the 
first layer, and at that point transposed to the next 
row of slots. The second cable is started at this 
point in the inner row of slots and is carried around 
through the second half of the circumference. Conse- 
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quently, in the circumference of the inner row of slots 
the two cables pass through positions in the structure 
which are identical with respect to the magnetic field 
and they are exposed to the same integrated magnetic 
conditions. This method of easy transpositions from 
one row of slots to the next is carried out through the 
entire structure and the condition of equal resistances 
and equal inductances in the parallel conductors is 
accomplished. Unequal division of current in the 
paralleled paths is in this way effectively eliminated. 
This method of winding may be employed for any 
reasonable number of cables by making the number of 
columns of cleats a multiple of the number of cables 
used. 

The strong magnetic field also causes magnetic 
forces between adjacent conductors in the winding, 
especially those close to the top and bottom of the 
coil where the accumulative effects are greatest. 
These forces are guarded against by placing the spacer 
supports between conductors close enough together to 
keep the maximum forces within the strength of the 
conductors. Shortening the length of the span between 
supports must not be carried too far, however, for the 
greater the number of supports, the less is the radiating 
surface of the conductors and the higher the operating 
temperature. The size of the conductors and the 
arrangement of the structure used must be selected 
to give full consideration to both of these conflicting 
factors. 

A fairly high operating temperature is permissible, 
considering the fireproof construction of the modern 
current-limiting reactor. However, the operating tem- 
perature at normal current is often of minor importance 
compared to the temperature reached during short- 
circuit conditions. When a very heavy current flows 
for a short time, the copper must store up the vastly 


‘increased energy loss and it appears as a rapidly 


increasing temperature. The structure in supporting 
the cables must for this reason provide for the expansion 
of the conductors at the time of short circuit. 


The thermal duty of a reactor can best be appreciated 
by considering a specific case, for instance, a coil having 
a reactance of three per cent under normal conditions. 
Under short-circuit conditions, assuming no other 
reactance in the system, this coil would carry 33144 
times its normal current. The thermal results, like 
the mechanical stresses, vary with the square of this 
current, and the temperature will immediately start 
toward the point corresponding to something over 
1000 times the normal heat units. While this rapid 
increase of temperature lasts over only a comparatively 
short period, the temperature reached at the end of 
the period is often the determining point in designing 
a reactor from the point of view of heating. The 
5 per cent reactor would be designed with a higher 


normal operating temperature than the three per cent 


coil, for the heat units developed in such a coil at the 
time of short circuit, again assuming no other reactance 
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in the system, would be 400 times normal rather than 
1000 times. Consequently, it is reasonable to neglect 
the normal operating temperature in writing specifica- 
tions for current-limiting reactors, except in cases of 
reactors for a high value of inductance where the short- 
circuit current is not a great many times the normal 
current. The designer’s chief interest in the normal 
operating temperature relates usually to its effects 
on the temperatures reached under short-circuit 
conditions. 

There are various viewpoints among engineers as 
to the length of time during which a current-limiting 
reactor should carry short-cireuit current without 
failure due to excessive temperature. 

The extreme point of view in one direction would be 
that the reactor should be the weak link in the chain 
and, like a fuse, should fail and open the circuit before 
the other apparatus can be affected. Most engineers 
will agree that the premeditated interruption of a 
heavy alternating current by means of the failure of a 
highly inductive device like a reactor would be an 
undesirable thing. 

An extreme view in the other direction is that the 
reactor should have thermal capacity in such abun- 
dance that it can withstand its short-circuit current for 
a period as long as ten minutes. The point of view 
for such an opinion is based on disturbances of record 
which have lasted even longer than ten minutes 
before the source of the trouble has been found. Re- 
actors designed with such thermal capacity would be so 
expensive and would occupy so much space that they 
probably would not be found practicable. 

Between these two viewpoints is a middle ground 
where recognition can be given both to the protective 
function of the reactor and to the practical considera- 
tions of dimensions and cost. 
that can flow through a reactor is that which would 
obtain if full line voltage were applied across its 
terminals with no other impedance in the circuit. Ifa 
reactor were required to withstand such a current for 
a period of five seconds, it would represent a fair 
compromise between the cost and dimensions of a 
reactor having greater thermal capacity and the pro- 
tection which such a period of time would provide 
for the system. 


THE FIRST WESTINGHOUSE REACTORS 


The reactors illustrated in Fig: 2 are typical of 
the first of the air-core current-limiting reactors built 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. in 19138. 
They were wound in the form of a cylindrical coil with 
pancake layers of bare stranded copper cable laid in 
grooved spacers of treated hard wood. The columns 
formed by these spacers were bolted together with 
brass tie rods. Insulating supports or feet at the 
bottom and a terminal board at the top completed 
the structure. Ordinary transformer practise was 
followed in designing the terminal board, except that 
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greater spacing was provided between the terminals 
than used in transformer practise. The conductors 
were soldered into the terminals which were clamped 
between nuts at the lower end of the studs shown in 
the illustration. Fig. 3 shows the coil partly wound. 
It is clear now that the type of construction used in 
these original designs was fully strong enough to with- 
stand the mechanical shocks of short circuit. Rather 
elaborate factory tests were made shortly after the 
first coils were built in an effort to find out whether 
the limit of mechanical strength of these coils could be 
reached. A 15,000-kv-a. generator was short-circuited 
a number of times with increasing excitations with a 
single reactor in circuit and again with a bank of 
three reactors, and tests made to the limit of the 
generator excitation failed to find any weaknesses in 
the design. Large short-circuit currents were produced 
during these tests and the magnetic forces within the 
reactor were correspondingly high. For determining 
the fitness of the design for service on a very large 
system, such tests are necessarily inconclusive, but 
service records since that time have abundantly 


Fig. CURRENT- 


2—Tue First Westincuouse Arr-CorEe 
Limiting Reactors 


proven that the design is adequate, at least for short- 
circuit currents as we know them up to the present 
time. The same general arrangement of windings 
and structure has been used ever since by the West- 
inghouse Company. . 

Troubles that have occurred in’ service have been 
due mainly to an under-estimate of the excessively 
high transient voltages that are set up by disturbances 
in the system and of their effects when concentrated 
upon the reactor. It was very soon found that these 
voltages must have been as high as 50,000 volts across 
the reactor when connected in a 11,000-volt circuit, 
judging from the distances over which they jumped. 
This voltage manifested itself principally across the 
end turns of the coil and across the terminals when 
they were placed together at one end of the reactor, 
as in the original coils, Fig. 2. 

Another trouble early encountered was found to be 
due to the metallic tie rods used to clamp the columns 
of spacers. Surge voltages found a path from con- 


1. Electrical Journal, Vol. 11, April 1914, pages 188 to 207. 
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ductors at one end to conductors at the other end 
across the spacers and through these metallic rods, 
thus short-circuiting the coil. 

A few cases of mechanical weakness in the insulating 
feet and of flashover to ground of insulators that were 
inadequate also occurred. Trouble of a different kind 
developed in one or two instances due to soldered 


Fic. 3—SuHowine Meruop or WINDING THE REACTORS OF Fa. 2 


terminals which failed and opened up the circuit within 
the reactor, causing considerable burning due to arcing. 
One by one all of these weaknesses have been elim- 
inated. Through the troubles which have occurred in 
service, the modern reactor has been developed to the 
point where it is a protective device having the me- 


WESTINGHOUSE CURRENT-LIMITING 
REACTOR 


Fic. 4—A Moprrn 


chanical sturdiness and the electrical strength to carry 
out its function successfully and to justify its use. 


SUMMARY OF ELEMENTS OF DESIGN OF THE MODERN 
WESTINGHOUSE REACTOR 


The principal elements that contribute to the strength 
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and efficiency of the modern reactor may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Finely stranded cables of small diameter keep toa 
minimum the stray losses within the conductors due to 


Fie. 5—Srineve-PHasre Reactors In A THREE-PHASE BANK, 
BraceD TO WITHSTAND Forces or ATTRACTION BETWEEN 
Units 


the magnetic field. Paralleled sections of windings 
are used where necessary to carry the current and retain 
this feature. By reason of the special method of 
winding, these paralleled lengths of cables have the 
same resistances and the same inductances, and extra 


Fig. 6—AN INsTALLATION OF REACTORS 


losses, due to unequal division of current, are elim- 
inated. As a final finish, the complete reactor is 
dipped and baked a number of times in a fire-resisting 
enamel. This enamel permeates the strands of the 
cable and helps further to reduce the stray losses. 
It also serves to stiffen the conductors and give them 
greater mechanical strength. 

2. Extra spacing of end turns eliminates danger 
of flashover, due to high-frequency transient voltages 
at times of disturbances on the system. 


3. Fire proof composition spacers molded under 
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great pressure form the supporting structure. The 
slots into which the cables are laid in the winding 
operation provide sufficient clearance to permit expan- 
sion of the copper, due to the rapid heating at the time 
of short circuit. Wooden rods of treated straight- 
grained hickory are used to clamp the columns of 
spacers together. Being entirely enclosed in the 
fire-proof spacers, these wooden rods do not form an 
inflammable element. 

4. One terminal is placed at one end of the coil 
and the other at the opposite end to eliminate the 
danger of flashing across terminals. 

5. Normal current densities are set low enough to 
keep temperatures within safe limits when the 
sudden heating, due to heavy short-circuit currents, 
develops. 

6. Solderless clamped connectors are used tu 
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connect the ends of the winding to the terminals. 
Contact nuts, made with a lug having a radial saw-cut 
through it, are arranged so that they can be bolted 
after being tightened. Once set, they are permanently 
locked in position. Brass tubes placed over the leads 
between the winding and the point of connection to 
the terminal studs give the necessary stiffness to these 
leads to eliminate troubles due to mechanical forces 
exerted on them when heavy short-circuit currents flow. 

7. Extra heavy pin-type or pedestal-type insulating 
supports give the necessary mechanical and electrical 
strength to eliminate troubles due to mechanical 
breakage or to flashover to ground. 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6 illustrate examples of modern 
Westinghouse current-limiting reactors. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 940. 
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Review of the Subject.—In the usual electrical machinery the 
magnetic saturation characteristic of tron is a handicap and in a-c. 
circuits gives rise to such undesirable characteristics as wave dis- 
tortion and variable reactance, decreasing with increasing load. 
Furthermore, these characteristics are inherent in the material and 
can not be controlled by design to suit individual requirements or 
changing load conditions. Control of these characteristics can, 
however, be accomplished if the mean magnetic density in the core 
be controlled by means of a suitable d-c. excitation, in which event, 
the saturation characteristics of the iron can be put to some useful 
applications. 


(1) APPLICATION AS A FREQUENCY MULTIPLIER 


The second and third harmonics of magnetization have been 
utilized in radio to multiply the supply frequency. Using a suf- 
ficient number of stages, theoretically any desired radio frequency 
may be obtained from commercial frequencies. However, the 
efficiency and regulation of the scheme are very poor, and this 
application has therefore become almost obsolete by the advent of 
the vacuum tube oscillator and the high-frequency alternator. When 
used at all, the number of stages would be kept to a minimum. 


(2) APPLICATION AS A SERIES CURRENT-LI MITING 
REACTOR 


The ordinary iron-core reactor is saturated at increasing values 
of load, and thus having a much lower reactance at short circuit than 
at normal load, is undesirable as a current-limiting reactor. How- 
ever, tts characteristic is inverted over a wide and useful portion of 
the curve when excited by means of direct current, so that it shows an 
increasing reactance with increasing load. By suitable design, the 
maximum reactance may be made to coincide with the short-circuit 
condition without departing from the usual economical values of flux 
and current densities and from the economical ratios of core and 
copper. The ratio of the short-circuit reactance to normal-load 
reactance may be as high as three to one. This characteristic of the 
d-c. excited reactor does not mean that the d-c. excitation increases 
the permeability of the core and the reactance of the winding, but 
just this, that the fixed d-c. excitation lowers the effective permeability 
and reactance at normal loads many times more than at short-circuit, 
and thus the short-circuit reactance becomes much higher than the 
normal reactance. This highly desirable rising-reactance character- 
istic of the d-c. excited reactor is at the expense of higher losses 
and cost, and therefore, unless there is a very particular need for the 


INTRODUCTION 


HE superposition of d-c. excitation on an iron-core 
static alternating current apparatus, such as a 
reactor, or transformer or autotransformer, modi- 

fies its characteristics very profoundly and leads to new 
problems and a variety of applications. Some of the 
more important applications are': 


1. Frequency converter, or high-frequency genera- 
tor, suitable for use in radio. 


1. See also the companion paper by Mr. D. K. Blake, on 
“Applications of Saturated Core Reactors and Regulators.” 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. I. HE. E., 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill., June 23-27, 1924. 


rising-reactance characteristic, the use of this type of a reactor is 
not recommended. 


(8) APPLICATION AS A FEEDER VOLTAGE REGULATOR 


A pair of auto transformers of suitable design (equipped with 
suitable windings for d-c. excitation) may be utilized as feeder-voltage 
regulators. A number of such sets have been built and tested and 
some have been put into service. This type of a voltage regulator has 
a number of advantages over the other types in that, (a) it has no 
moving parts, (b) can be designed for any voltage on account of its 
transformer construction, (c) is four or fie times or more as fast 
in operation as some other types and, (da) can be built mechanically 
much stronger to withstand short-circuit forces. Its disadvantages 
are high losses and higher cost in all instances where the induction 
regulator can be designed for the line voltage without transformers. 
This type of a voltage regulator is therefore desirable only when high 
speed of operation is essential or when the circuit voltage is very 
high. 


(4) APPLICATION AS A SHUNT-REACTOR FOR POWER- 
FACTOR CONTROL 

A d-c. excited reactor may be used also as a shunt-reactor con- 
stituting a variable reactive load on the lines to control power-factor 
by varying the d-c. excitation. A possible application is to the 
neutralization of charging current of high voltage transmission lines 
and control of line regulation. In this application the wave-shape 
of the reactor current becomes of importance. Many oscillograms 
taken in various three-phase connections are given, which seem to © 
indicate that although very pure sine wave of current can not be 
obtained economically, yet the harmonics may be reduced to practi- 
cally harmless proportions. 


RATIO OF CONTROLLING AND CONTROLLED KV-A. 


The control of the output of a reactor may be by alternating current 
as well as by direct current, the frequency of the controlling current 
being independent of the frequency of the controlled current. Toa 
first approximation, and ignoring the copper losses, the ratio of the 
ko-a. of the controlling current to the kv-a. of the controlled current is 
that of the ratio of the respective frequencies. This principle has 
been taken advantage of in Aleranderson’s ‘‘Magnetic Amplifiers 
in. the modulator circuit of his system of radio transmission. In 
d-c. control, the necessary control kv-a. is just the copper loss ap- 
proximately corresponding to the controlled kv-a. 


2. Short-circuit current-limiting reactor having in- 
herently low normal reactance and inherently high 
short-circuit reactance. 

3. Feeder voltage regulator with no moving parts, 
for central station and laboratory use. 

4, Variable series reactor with no moving parts, 
with d-c. control of its reactance to regulate load current 
or voltage. 

5. Variable shunt-reactor with no moving parts, 
with d-c. control of its.a-c. exciting current, constituting 
an adjustable reactive load, for use, for instance, for the 
neutralization of the charging current of high-voltage 
transmission lines and also thereby for the control of 
their regulation. 
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GENERAL THEORY 


Three characteristics of iron-core reactors (without 
d-c.) are commonly known: 12. 

(a) The reactance of an iron-core reactor depends on 
the core-density on account of the variable permeability 
of iron. 


(b) Due to this same cause, the current taken by 
such a reactor at sine wave voltage (or the voltage 
consumed at sine wave current) is distorted; and 


(c) Such a reactor is entirely unsuited for short- 
circuit protection because, due to saturation, its short- 
circuit reactance is much lower than its normal react- 
ance, while the requirements of a desirable protective 
reactor are thatif possible it should have a low reactance 
at normal loads and a high reactance at short-circuit. 

From the first characteristic mentioned above, it 
follows that if the mean density of the core be controlled 
by the superposition of a d-c. excitation, the reactance 
of the apparatus can be controlled thereby. This is the 
basis of the applications 3, 4 and 5 mentioned above. 

From the second characteristic mentioned above, it 
follows that by biasing the core density by means of d-e. 
excitation, more wave distortion may result. This 
feature is taken advantage of in the application for the 
generation of high frequency for radio. This applica- 
tion, however, has been rendered obsolete by the ad- 
vent of the vacuum-tube oscillator and will, therefore, 
not be discussed in this paper. In other applications, 
wave distortion and harmonics are objectionable and 
must be eliminated or minimized. While at first sight 
it might appear that wave distortion will be so bad that 
no applications other than the production of harmonics 
could be practicable, yet experience shows the reverse 
to be true, so that while wave distortion can be mini- 
mized so as not to be a limitation to most applications, 
it can not be accentuated and loaded for the production 
of harmonics to as great a degree as one would expect. 

The characteristics that have been indicated so far do 
not as yet give any clue as to the suitability of a d-c- 
a-c. excited reactor for short-circuit protection. This 
application results from the fact that the d-c. excitation 
accentuates very markedly the lower bend of the 
magnetization curve of iron, as will be discussed in 
detail under the heading of ‘‘Volt-Ampere Character- 
istics of D-C-A-C. Excited Core.” 


SCHEMES FOR THE APPLICATION OF D-C. EXCITATION 


In applying d-c. excitation to an a-c. apparatus, pro- 
vision must be made for protection against three 
possible disturbances, viz: 

1. The d-c. supply circuit must be protected from 
induced alternating voltages, and, if possible, also from 
alternating currents. 

2. For all applications, except for the generation of 
high frequency for radio, the line currents and volt- 
ages should be symmetrical and of as good shape as 
possible, 
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Both of these conditions can be satisfied by using two 
subunits balanced against each other as shown in 
Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 instead of using a single-core single- 
unit. In these figures the arrows show relative direc- 
tions of a-c. and d-c. fluxes, a consideration of which will 
show that normally no a-c. voltage will appear between 
the d-c. terminals. For instance, considering Fig. 1, it 
will be evident that the a-c. voltages induced in the d-c. 


Fie. 1—CoNnnecTIOoN oF Two SINGLE-PHASE TRANSFORMERS 
AS A REAcTOR SuITaBLE FoR D-C. Excitation. Soiip ARROWS 
Represent A-C. Firux, Dotrep Arrows, D-C. Fiux. 


Fig. 2—AN IMPROVEMENT OVER. THE ARRANGEMENT SHOWN 
IN Fig. 1.. Tae D-C. Com SurrouNnpbs BotH UNITs AT ONCE, 
AND THEREFORE NO A-C. VOLTAGE OF FUNDAMENTAL FREQUENCY 
cAN BuILD UP INIT. Sorip ARRows REPRESENT A-C. FLux, 
Dortrep Arrows D-C. Fiux 


A. C. 


AHH | FH As 


Fig. 3—AN IMPROVEMENT OVER THE ARRANGEMENTS SHOWN 
IN Figs. 1 anp 2. A Seconp Harmonic CURRENT CIRCULATES 
IN THE PARALLEL BRANCHES OF THE A-C. CIRCUIT, AND NO 
APPRECIABLE SECOND Harmonic VoLtTacs APPEARS ANYWHERE 


coils D, and D, will neutralize each other, and no -c. 
voltage of normal frequency will appear between, the 
d-c. line terminals. However, in this case there will be 
an a-c. voltage to ground from these terminals, and this 
high potential stress will be impressed on the d-c. supply 
system. Usually the d-c. winding has many times the 
turns of the a-c. windings, and this voltage would 
amount to a great deal. This disadvantage may be 
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practically obviated by grounding the d-c. supply sys- 
tem or one of the terminais, but, even then, the d-c. 
winding will require insulation corresponding to its 
maximum induced voltage. The difficulty is com- 
pletely obviated by making the d-c. winding to enclose 
the two cores at once as shown in Fig. 2. Here the 
induced voltage is neutralized in each turn and therefore 
no large a-c. voltage can appear in any part of the d-c. 
circuit, regardless of the number of turns of the d-c. 
coil. 

Although the normal frequency voltages induced in 
the d-c. winding neutralize each other in every turn in 
the design of Fig. 2, yet, whenever there is wave dis- 
tortion (and there always is some wave distortion) the 
even harmonics of the induced voltages do not cancel 
each other in each turn of the d-c. coil but add to each 
other, and if the impedance of the d-c. supply circuit is 
high enough not to short-circuit this voltage (as for 
instance in the case in which the current of the d-c. coil 
represents full load to the d-c. generator), destructive 
even harmonic voltages may appear across the d-c. 
circuit. This difficulty is practically completely elimi- 


Fig. 4— SHOWING THE CORE CONSTRUCTION WHICH IS PREFERRED 
AS ELIMINATING THE STRAYING OF A-C. Ftux anD REDUCING 
LossgEs 


nated by connecting the two a-c. coils A; and A,» 
in parallel as shown in Figs. 3 and 4, instead of in series 


as in Fig. 2. The even harmonics are then short-cir- _ 


cuited and circulated in the a-c. coils without appearing 
anywhere in the outside circuits. This is a desirable 
feature, not only on account of the elimination of 
avoidable voltage stresses, but also on account of the 
additional advantages that by this means, (a), the wave 
shapes of currents and voltages in the external lines 
are improved, (b), the effectiveness of the d-c. excitation 
in controlling the a-c. reactance is increased, and (c), 
the time constant of the apparatus is reduced and its 
speed of response to changes in the controlling d-e. 
excitation is increased. 


VOLT-AMPERE CHARACTERISTICS 


The volt-ampere characteristics of a device like that 
of Fig. 3 is shown in Figs. 5 and 6, the former taken with 
sine-wave voltage, the latter with sine-wave current. 
Before discussing their differences, we might discuss the 
features common to both, as in general they are alike. 
A number of characteristics may be observed as follows: 
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1. By applying sufficient d-c. excitation, the a-c. 
current taken by the device at a given voltage (or the 
voltage consumed at a given current) may be controlled 
over a very wide range. The lowest limit to this volt- 
age consumed, or the highest limit to the current taken, 
is fixed by the impedance which the device would have 


PERCENT A.C. VOLTS 


0 0 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 360 
PERCENT A.C. AMPERES 


Fig. 5—Vout-AMPERE CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OF A CORE 
WITH SIMULTANEOUS D-C. anp A-C. Excitation. NUMBERS 
ON THE Curves REFER TO THE D-C. AmpgErRes. TuRN Ratio 
or D-C. anp A-C. Winpines 1:1. Tests Map with APPROXI- 
MATELY SINE-WAvVE VOLTAGE 


without the iron core. That is, at increasing relative 
values of d-c. excitation, the volt-ampere characteristics 
of the device is as though it had no iron core. 

2. There is an economic limit to the value of d-c. 
excitation and range of control, because beyond a 
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Fig. 6—Simiuar To Fig. 5, Excerr THAT THE TESTS WERE 
MADE witH APPROXIMATELY SINE-Wave CuRRENT. NOTE 
THE GREATER STEEPNESS OF THESE CURVES 
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certain zone the addition of more d-c. excitation does 
not produce a proportionate change in the a-c. current 
or voltage. For instance, at 100 amperes a-c., the ap- 
plication of 100 amperes d-c. cuts down the voltage 
from 118 to 29. If the d-c. excitation be doubled, the 
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voltage is reduced to 12; if it be doubled again, the 
voltage is reduced to about 7. 

3. The volt-ampere curve for combined d-c-a-c. 
excitation has two bends—one at the lower densities, 
the other at the higher densities. The volt-ampere 
eurve for pure a-c. has also two such bends, but just 
because the lower bend occurs at extremely low core 
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Fie. 7—THeEse CurvVES SHOW THAT ON A CERTAIN COMMERCIAL 
SrzE oF aN Economicat TRANSFORMER OR Reactor DESIGN, 
THE Userun RANGE oF THE CorRE REACTANCE CORRESPONDS 
TO A CURRENT WHICH 1s Less THAN 1 PER CENT OF THE RATED 
CaPpaciTy OF THE WINDING 


densities and small values of current, it does not show 
in the usual curves drawn for the working range of 
currents and voltages. If the initial portion of the a-c. 
volt-ampere curve for zero d-c. is drawn to a large scale, 
it looks as shown in Fig. 7, exposing the lower bend. 


PERCENT PERMEABILI 


5 
PERCENT LOAD CURRENT 


Fie. 8—Srmnar To Fic. 7 Except THAT THE CHARACTERISTICS 
are GIVEN IN TERMS OF PERMEABILITY AND Core DeENsiITY 
INSTEAD OF REACTANCE AND VOLTAGE 


This lower bend is not merely a characteristic of the 
a-c. curves, but also is characteristic of the d-c. magnet- 
ization curve of iron shown in Fig. 8. In the light of 
these remarks, and by again referring to Figs. 5 and 6, it 
will be evident that the addition of d-c. excitation does 
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not introduce a new bend to the curve but shifts the two 
bends of the a-c. volt-ampere curve far towards the 
higher values of current and voltage, and this fact 
makes it possible to make commercial use of the lower 
bend as in an automatic protective reactor having low 
inherent normal reactance and high inherent short- 
circuit reactance. ; 

That the volt-ampere curve with superposed d-c. 
must have two bends or knees may also be seen with 
the aid of the following theoretical considerations. 

Since the d-c. excitation is kept constant (though of 
different value for different curves) and only the a-c. 
current and voltage are varied in these volt-ampere 
curves, it will be evident that at the initial parts of the 
curves (near the origin) the d-c. current will be many 
times the a-c. current, and the reactance of the unit will 
be completely determined by the d-c. density in the 
core. The initial part of the volt-ampere curve is there- 
fore straight and has a slope very much smaller than 
that of the zero-d-c. volt ampere curve. That is, the 
reactance or voltage drop at this point of the curve is 
very low as compared with the zero-d-c. curve. This 
fixes the genera] character of the initial end of the volt- 
ampere curve. 

Considering the final end of the volt-ampere curve, 
it will be evident that as we go higher and higher in the 
a-c. flux density and current, the fixed d-c. excitation 
will be a smaller and smaller percentage of the total 
current and will therefore less and less influence the 
a-c. volt-ampere characteristic. That is, the final end 
of the volt-ampere curve with d-c. excitation will 
approach asymptotically the volt-ampere curve 
without direct-current. 

Having thus determined the character of the initial 
and final parts of the curve, it will be evident that the 
smoothest or simplest curve that will join these two 
parts will require two bends or knees. 

The place where the mean value of the a-c. current 
equals the value of the d-c. current would be approxi- 
mately the inflexion ‘point of the curve, that is, below 
this point the d-c. will be dominant and the curve will 
be convex downward; above this point the a-c. will be 
dominant and the curve will be convex upward. 

Examining Fig. 5, it is found that this is approxi- 
mately true. Assuming sine wave a-c., the inflexion 
point corresponds to an a-c. of which the mean value 
is only ten to fifteen per cent higher than the d-c. This 
is a good qualitative check, as the analysis given above 
is not intended to be anything but qualitative on ac- 
count of the varying permeability of the core along the 
eycle. 


MEANING OF THE Two BENDS OF THE VOLT-AMPERE 
CURVE 


The meaning of the two bends in the d-c. saturation 
curve is that the iron core has its highest permeability 
between the two bends,—at the inflexion point of the 
curve. Above the upper bend and below the lower 
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bend the permeability of the core is lower. In the a-e. 
volt-ampere characteristic, the meaning of the two 
bends is that the reactor has its highest reactance in the 
zone between these two bends and that above the upper 
bend and below the lower bend its reactance is lower. 
To be more precise in the discussion of permeability 
(or permeance) and reactance, we might make the 
observation here that this matter may be considered in 
two different ways, giving somewhat different results. 
Thus, if we consider the permeability or reactance as the 
slope of the curve, it corresponds to that characteristic 
which is effective for small changes of current at given 
densities (mathematically proportional to d B/dH, 
ord ¢/d H,ordE/dI). This view is useful for a num- 
ber of applications. 
name for it, but it has been sometimes called ‘‘instan- 
taneous” permeability or reactance, and could probably 
be called more appropriately ‘differential’ permeability 
or reactance in contrast with the second point of view 
which makes the permeability or reactance the ratio 
of the total B or E to the total H or J, and which may 
therefore be called the mean or integral permeability 
or reactance. The maximum integral permeability or 
reactance occurs at the upper bend, not midway between 
the two bends, as will be shown below. This second 
definition is the one that is of more importance in 
‘the applications discussed in this paper. 


THEORY OF THE APPLICATION OF THE D-C-A-C. 
EXCITED REACTOR AS A PROTECTIVE IMPEDANCE 


The most desirable characteristic of a protective re- 
actor is that it should have a low inherent reactance for 
the normal load current and a high inherent reactance 
for short-circuit. An iron-core reactor (without air 
gap), that can be commercially or economically de- 
signed, fails to meet this condition, because increasing 
currents saturate the core and reduce the reactance. 
This statement has to be qualified as applying to 
“commercial or economical” designs, because if the 
core be operated normally at densities below the lower 
bend, the desired characteristics may be secured, 
although at a very prohibitive cost. 

The a-c. volt-ampere curve (with zero d-c.) of Fig. 5 
is plotted to a large scale in Fig. 7. In order that the 
economic significance of the currents and voltages may 
be easily grasped, the currents are given in per cent of 
what would correspond to the normal current of a 
commercially economical transformer of the same pro- 
portions as the reactor under consideration and the volt- 
ages are given in per cent of the normal rated voltage 
of the equivalent transformer. The normal density 
or voltage and the normal current are, of course, some- 
what arbitrarily fixed, but inasmuch as these curves 
are to be used for comparative purposes and not for 
their absolute values, a very great deal is gained in 
intelligibility by specifying per cent voltage and per 
cent current representative of economical practise even 
though somewhat arbitrary. From the volt-ampere 
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curve, a reactance curve has also been calculated and 
plotted against the per cent current. 

Referring to the reactance curve of Fig. 7, the follow- 
ing characteristics will be observed: 

The maximum reactance of the unit, which is desired 
to occur at short circuit, occurs at about 1 per cent of 
its normal rated current. To be used as a protective 
reactor, then, the unit must be operated normally at a 
small fraction of one per cent capacity so that the short 
circuit will be about 1 per cent load to it. This is 
indicative of the degree of its economic merit. The 
larger the capacity of the unit, the smaller will be the 
per cent load at which its maximum reactance occurs 
if no d-c. excitation is used. 

The addition of direct current, however, shifts the 
two bends of the volt-ampere curve and the maximum 
of the reactance curve towards higher values of current 
and voltage. By using sufficient d-c. excitation, the 
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Fig. 9—Vout-AMPERE AND REACTANCE CURVES OF A REACTOR 
Wirth Suprrpeosep D-C. Excrration: 


Note how the reactance increases with increasing load, being about 12 
per cent at no-load, 15 per cent at full-load, and about 50 per cent at 
short-circuit. The curves are only illustrative; the practical range of 
variation of reactance is somewhat less than this. 


useful range of the reactance curve may be brought to 
any desired value of current or voltage or kv-a. In 
the unit on which the curves of Fig. 5 were taken, 200 
amperes might represent full-load current, and we find 
that 240 amperes d-c. curve makes the unit a most 
desirable protective reactor. This curve is plotted in 
Fig. 9 in terms of per cent load current, per cent voltage 
drop and per cent reactance. We find that at normal 
load current the device consumes about 15 per cent 
voltage, that is, it has 15 per cent reactance; while at 
short circuit it has 50 per cent reactance, making the 
short-circuit current only twice normal. While practi- 
cally in all the other apparatus, the short-circuit react- 
ance is either the same as, or smaller than, the normal 
reactance, in a properly designed d-c-a-c. reactor, the 
short-circuit reactance may thus be about three times 
the normal reactance. 

The value of d-c. excitation that brings the useful 
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range of the reactance curve to the normal working load 
of the unit is of the order of 120 per cent—160 per cent 
of the a-c. excitation (effective values). This holds 
true for apparatus sizes. Theoretically, in “peanut” 
sizes the d-c. excitation might be dispensed with, since 
the smaller the unit, the lower the economical core 
density would be and the nearer its magnetizing cur- 
rent would approach the value of its rated load current. 

In a protective reactor of this type, it is not necessary 
to remove the d-c. excitation on short-circuit. Refer- 
ring to Fig. 5, it will be seen that above the upper bends 
of the volt-ampere curves, there is very little difference 
in the voltage consumed with or without d-c. excitation. 
This is due to the fact that at this point the d-c. ampere 
turns, being much smaller than the a-c. ampere turns, 
have very little effect on reactance. How the ratio 
of d-c. to a-c. influences reactances is clearly brought 
out in Fig. 10. 

The curve of Fig. 10 is an average for various densities 
and sizes, and is therefore useful only qualitatively. It 
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Fie. 10—Curve SHows HOW ReacTaANceE VARIES WITH 
Ratio or D-C. Excirration to A-C. ExcrTaTIoN, AND IS ONLY 
ILLUSTRATIVE, REPRESENTING AVERAGE CHARACTERISTICS OVER 
CoMMERCIAL WORKING RANGES 


shows that the ratio of d-c. excitation to a-c. excitation 
at normal load ought to be in the range of 1.2 to 1.6. 
It also shows that when this ratio falls below 0.8, the 
reactance increases very fast. The higher ratio of d-c. 
is advantageous in leading to smaller core loss and better 
wave shape. 

The d-c. to a-c. excitation ratio must not be misinter- 
preted as though it were a power ratio, for it is merely an 
ampere-turn ratio within the reactor, while the ratio of 
d-c. power to a-c. power or volt-amperes is only of the 
order of one or two per cent, that is, the d-c. power that 
is necessary to operate such a device is that required to 
furnish the copper loss and is, therefore, only acouple of a 
per cent of the a-c. volt-ampere or less, depending on 
the kv-a. rating of the unit. 

The consideration of the ratio of the power of con- 
trolling current (in this case d-c.) to the controlled 
current (a-c.) has an interesting bearing on the cases 
where both the controlling and controlled currents may 
bealternating. Ignoring the resistance losses, wecould 
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say, as a general rule, that the ratio of the volt-amperes 
in the controlling and controlled currents is the same as 
the ratio of their frequencies. This principle has been 
utilized by Mr. Alexanderson in radio in what has been 
called a “magnetic amplifier,’ being a reactor of this 
type in which the controlling current is of telegraph key 
or audio frequency while the controlled current is of 
radio frequency. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE VOLT-AMPERE CHARACTERISTICS 
ON SINE-WAVE VOLTAGES AND SINE-WAVE CURRENTS 


The volt-ampere curve of an iron-core reactor (with- 
out d-c. excitation), if taken on a sine-wave voltage, 
shows distinctly a saturation effect as is commonly 
known. However, if the tests be conducted on sine- 
wave current, saturation effect is only slightly marked, 
the curve being quite steep even far beyond the upper 
bend. This difference and the reason thereof has 
already been masterfully discussed by Steinmetz in 
his book on the “Theory and Calculation of Electric 
Circuits,” in the chapter on the shaping of waves by 
magnetic saturation, to which the interested reader 
should refer. (Ordinarily sine-wave current condition 
is practically approached by connecting in series with 
the iron-core device a constant impedance of a value 
considerably higher than that of the former. The 
higher this ratio, the nearer is the approach to sine-wave ’ 
current. ) 

What is true of the relative characteristics of an 
iron-core reactor on sine-wave current and sine-wave 
voltage without d-c. excitation, is also true when d-c. 
excitation is superposed, as shown in Figs.5and6. The 
latter set of curves is much higher and steeper, that is, 
it indicates a higher reactance and very much less 
saturation effect. 

The normal operation and characteristics of a series 
reactor are those for sine-wave current, its short-cir- 
cuit operation and characteristics are those for sine- 
wave voltage. At intermediate conditions of load, the 
characteristics are intermediate. In most applications, 
the conditions change between*sine-wave current and 
sine-wave voltage, depending on the load conditions, 
with corresponding changes in characteristics. It is 
very important, therefore, to bear in mind that many of 
the characteristic curves given in this paper are for 
purposes of illustration and can not be used directly 
for design purposes. In any particular problem, 
characteristic curves may be obtained and plotted as 
explained. 


WAVE-SHAPE 


In considering the wave-shape characteristics of d-c- 
a-c. induction devices, it should be borne in mind that 
in most applications the voltage or current of the device 
is only a small fraction of the total voltage or current 
of the circuit, and that therefore, a first-order factor in 
such a device is only a second-order factor for the lines, 
and a second-order factor for such a device is entirely 
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negligible for the lines. For instance, if a series reactor 
consuming 15 per cent voltage has a 30 per cent third 
harmonic in its voltage wave-shape, this will appear 
only as a 5 per cent third harmonic in the line or load 
voltage. For this reason, considerable wave distortion 
in the voltage or current of the d-c-a-c. device is ordi- 
narily permissible. Not to make the picture too 
optimistic, however, it might be said here that it is 
conceivable that some rare circuit constants or con- 
nections may lead to an accentuation of these harmon- 
ics, in which cases, then, of course, the application of 
such a device would be limited. 


OSCILLOGRAMS 


The following oscillograms were taken on small 
laboratory models but apply to large units just as well. 
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Fic. 11—Waver-SHAPES OF CURRENT J AND VOLTAGE FE AT 
Fuuit Loap OBSERVED IN AND AcROsS A SERIES Reactor Hav- 
inc D-C. Excitation CoNSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THE A-C. 
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Fig. 12—Wave-Suares oF CurRENT J AND VOLTAGE FE IN 
AND Across A SERIES REAcTOR IN WHICH THE D-C. ExcrratTion 
Was Asout OneE-THIRD OF THE A-C. 


Fig. 13—Wave-SHAPE or SHORT-CiRcUIT CURRENT THROUGH 
D-C. Excitep REACTOR 


Note that it is better than the usual wave-shape of the exciting current 
of a transformer 


Fig. 11 corresponds to the normal load condition of a 
series reactor, with d-c. excitation well in excess of a-c. 
excitation. A large constant series impedance was 
used to insure good wave shape for the currents. It is 
seen that the wave-shape of both the current and the 
voltage drop are excellent. 

Fig. 12 corresponds to a large overload between 
normal load and short-circuit, the d-c-a-c. ratio being 
about 144. The current is still of fairly good shape but 
the voltage drop through the reactor is considerably 
peaked. 

Fig. 18 corresponds to the short-circuit condition. 
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The voltage drop, being the same as the generator volt- 
age, has fairly good wave-shape, but the current is very 
much distorted. Wave distortion under short-circuit 
conditions is practically of no consequence in this 
application. 


ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE SERIES 
PROTECTIVE REACTOR 


The main advantages of this type of a current-limit- 
ing reactor are: (1) as already explained, it has a much 
higher reactance at short-circuit than at normal load; 
and, (2) its reactance is entirely inherent and automatic 
without requiring any relays, switches or other control 
equipment. 

The main limitations of such a reactor are its cost and 
losses. (1) The cost of such a reactor may be esti- 
mated as follows: the reactor must be good for the 
normal load current and the line voltage, hence it will 
have a ky-a. rating of the same order as the load kv-a. 
Since the reactor has two windings, one for a-c. and 
one for d-c., it is equivalent to a transformer of the same 
kv-a. rating as the load. The d-c. ampere-turns are 


I line 
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Fig. 14—Transipnt RusH or Current Dur TO SUDDEN 
SwitrcHine or A D-C. Hxcitep REacToR 


from 20 per cent to 60 per cent greater than the a-c. 
ampere-turns, but this is partially offset by the fact 


-that the core density for the short-circuit condition 


may be designed for a much higher value than that of a 
normal transformer. That the complete reactor has to 
consist of two subunits tends to increase its cost some- 
what above its equivalent transformer kv-a. rating 
would indicate. In concrete terms, then, such a 
reactor for a 1000-kv-a. circuit will have a _ cost 
somewhat greater than that of a 1000-kv-a. transformer. 
This fact naturally limits its very extensive application. 
If it should be desired to maintain the short-circuit 
current indefinitely on the ground so that it isonly two or 
three times normal current, the rating and cost of the 
reactor is naturally further increased. 

(2) The losses of such a reactor are somewhat 
larger than those of the equivalent transformer. Al- 
though normally the a-c. flux density of the reactor is 
between 10 per cent and 20 per cent of the normal a-c. 
density of the equivalent transformer, yet, due to the 
superposition of the large d-c. excitation, the core loss 
of the former will equal or exceed the core loss of the 
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latter. Those with any electrical design experience will 
appreciate further that saturation and resultant stray 
fluxes will lead to considerable stray losses. This 
matter of losses will be further discussed at a later point. 

A further limitation of the series reactor that might 
be mentioned is, if the short-circuit starts with a large 
transient flux component, the protective or current- 
limiting ability of the reactor is temporarily paralyzed, 
and the current is limited largely by the air-core react- 
ance of the windings, until the transient has practically 
died out. This transient characteristic is well shown in 
Fig. 14. Note the initial rush of current at sudden 
short-circuit. This oscillogram was taken on a con- 
nection similar to Fig. 1 and therefore shows a promi- 
nent normal second harmonic plus a transient funda- 
mental in the d-e. circuit. This second harmonic would 
be almost entirely absent in the d-c. circuit if there were 
a multiple connection in the a-c. circuit as shown in 
Figs. 3 or 4. 


FEEDER VOLTAGE REGULATOR APPLICATION 


Out of a number of ways in which the d-c-a-c. 
principle can be applied to voltage regulation, the one 
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Fie. 15—ConnectTion or Two AvutTo-TRANSFORMERS AS A 
VoutTaGeE Rea@uiator, OnE TENDING To Boost THE LINE 
VOLTAGE, THE OTHER TENDING TO LowER IT. THEIR RELA- 
TIVE VALUE AND REsuLtTaNT Errect 1s CONTROLLED BY VARY- 
ING THEIR D-C. ExcrraTion 


that has been found to give the best results is as follows: 
Suppose it is desired to regulate the voltage 10 per cent 
above and 10 per cent below the normal voltage. Two 
autotransformers with 10 per cent secondaries and each 
equipped with a d-c. winding are connected into the 
circuit as shown in Fig. 15, that is, the primaries of the 
two autotransformers are connected in series with each 
other and across the supply lines, and the secondaries 
are connected in series with each other and in series with 
the load or feeder lines. One of the secondaries is 
reversed, so that one unit tends to raise the feeder volt- 
age, the other tends to lower it. Each autotransformer 
unit consists of two subunits and has therefore two 
primary windings and two secondary windings, and one 
d-c. winding enclosing both subunits as shown in Figs. 
2to4. If one pair of a-c. windings, as for instance the 
two secondaries of one unit, is connected in parallel, 
the other pair, that is, the two primaries of the same 
unit, may be connected in series if desired. 
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The operation of such an equipment is as follows: 
(a) No-load operation. 

Referring to Fig. 15 it is seen that unit No. 1 tends to 
raise the load voltage and unit No. 2 tends to lower it. 
As the two units may be assumed duplicates, therefore, 
normally with equal or no d-c. excitation in either unit, 
they balance each other and the load voltage is neither 
raised nor lowered. Suppose the d-c. coil of No. 2 is 
fully excited, and that of No. 1isunexcited. Then, unit 
No. 2 will be saturated and will have a negligible 
reactance and No. 1 will take up the full-line voltage, 
and thus the line voltage instead of dividing equally 
between P, and Ps, will be concentrated practically 
entirely across P;. Ifthe voltage across P;» is negligible, 
that induced in S; will also be negligible, and the 
voltage across S, will be practically 10 per cent of the 
line voltage and will boost the feeder voltage by this 
percentage. This gives us the maximum boosting 
condition. 

If now the d-c. winding of No. 1, the ‘“‘boosting”’ 
unit, is fully excited, and that of No. 2, the “bucking” 
unit, is left unexcited, the “boosting” unit will be 
saturated and will therefore have negligible reactance 
and negligible voltage drops across its primary and 
secondary, while the ‘‘bucking”’ unit takes up the full 
line voltage and its secondary ‘‘bucks” the load voltage 
by 10 per cent. This gives us the maximum “bucking” 
condition. 

Intermediate values of load voltage between maxi- 
mum “boost” and maximum “buck’”’ are obtained by 
intermediate values of d-c. excitation in the two units. 
(b) Full-load operation. 

Under load conditions the general operation of the 
device is exactly as described for the no-load condition, 
except that the amount of regulation is somewhat 
modified by the reactive drop through the device. The 
power transformation through the device being pro- 
portional to the secondary voltage, the magnitude of 
the primary current is.also proportional thereto. 

Thus, with 10 per cent total.resultant secondary 
voltage, the primary-load current is also 10 per cent of 
the external-load current, and with zero total resultant 
secondary voltage, the primary-load current is zero. 
Furthermore, the phase angle of the primary-load cur- 
rent is also controlled by the phase angle of the total 
resultant secondary voltage, and therefore the primary 
currents for the ‘‘bucking’”’ conditions are reversed in 
direction with respect to the primary currents corre- 
sponding to the ‘‘boosting”’ conditions. 

It follows, therefore, that at maximum and minimum 
load voltages, one unit acts as a transformer, the other 
as a reactor. At intermediate values of voltages, the 
units act partially as transformers and partially as 
reactors. 

When a unit is acting purely as a transformer (that 
is, as autotransformer), its primary and secondary 
ampere-turns are equal and opposite, exactly as in any 
transformer, neutralizing each other’s reactance so far 
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as the core is concerned, and producing a reactive drop 
only through leakage. 

When a unit is acting entirely as a reactor, its primary 
and secondary ampere-turns are again equal, but in 
phase with each other, and, therefore, instead of neu- 
tralizing each other, their resultant produces a reactive 
drop in virtue of the core. Of course, when a unit is 
acting as a pure reactor, its core is saturated by a large 
d-c, excitation, and the reactance of the unit is reduced 
to a very small fraction of what it would otherwise be. 
In practise, this reactance is found to be of the order of 
three or four per cent, effective at the load terminals. 
This may appear as very small but it is about twice the 
reactance that an induction regulator of similar capac- 
ity introduces into the circuit, and causes considerable 
regulation at low power-factor loads. Regulation 
introduced by this reactive drop has to be taken care 
of by overwinding the secondary of the ‘“‘boosting” unit 
if load is dominantly lagging, and overwinding the second- 
ary of the “bucking” unit if the load is dominantly 
leading, or overwinding both secondaries for inter- 
changeable units and for general application. 


Generator Voltage 


Secondary of 
Boosting Units 


Secondary of Bucking Units 


Load Vol] tage 


Fig. 16—Vouitace Diacram or REGULATOR AT NEUTRAL 
Point with Hiew Power-Factor Loap 


At intermediate values of load voltages between maxi- 
mum and minimum, the primary and secondary load 
ampere-turns are not equal in either unit, the per cent 
difference between the primary and the secondary 
ampere-turns changing gradually (in the inverse order in 
the two units) as operation changes from maximum 
“boost”’ to maximum “buck,” and produces a reactive 
drop. This reactive drop at intermediate values of load 
voltage does not do any harm of primary importance 
since any regulation that it causes may be corrected by 
raising the voltage to the desired degree by means of 
the d-c. control. The effect of reactance and d-c. 
excitation at those intermediate points is observed 
more in the exciting current and losses. 

With unity power-factor loads, the reactive drop is in 
quadrature with the line voltage and, being rather large 
at the neutral point of voltage-regulation, raises the 
voltages across the units considerably as shown in the 
vector diagram of Fig. 16. This is mentioned to explain 
the vector relationship of the reactive drops which, 
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however, are of no very particular practical harm or 
utility. 

The influence of reactive drop on exciting current is 
this, that with the regulator running ‘bucking’ at 
lagging power-factor loads, or ‘boosting’? on leading 
power-factor loads, the reactive component of, the 


Fig. 17—A Smatut ReGuiator DrsiGNED FOR CONTROL BY 
D-C. ExciratTion 


secondary current acts as magnetizing current and 
therefore the primary current is reduced considerably; 
while at lagging power-factor loads with the regulator 
operating “boosting,” or at leading power-factor loads 
with the regulator operating ‘‘bucking,”’ the reactive 
component of the load current demagnetizes the core 


Fig. 18—A Smartt RecuLtator AND Its Motor-GENERATOR 
Spr ror ContTROL or REGULATION BY DirECT CURRENT 


and increases the exciting current and total current in 
the primary. 

A number of such regulators have been built and 
tested in sizes from a few kv-a. up to 460-kv-a. feeders. 
Some of these have been put into service and are giving 
perfect satisfaction. Two small regulators are shown 
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in Figs. 17-19, and a large regulator tor (460-kv-a. 
feeder) is shown in Figs. 20 and 21. The two units 
constituting the regulators are clearly seen in these 
figures. In Fig. 20 one is mounted on top of the other, 
although the subunits constituting each autotransformer 


Fig. 19—AutvtTomatTic Contact Making VOLTMETER FOR 


REGULATOR 


Fic. 20—Corr anp Corns or a 46-Ky-a. Recurator (460- 
Ky-a. Output) ror 60-Cycie, 2300-Votr Circuits 


unit are not easy to distinguish, because the outside 
coil is the d-c. coil and encloses both subunits at once. 
The top view of this is shown in Fig. 21. Fig. 22 is the 
voltage time curve on a feeder with and without the 
small regulator shown in Figs. 18-19. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF D-C. EXCITATION 


Since a commercial voltage regulator must be auto- 
matic, it is necessary that the control of d-c. excitation 
be automatic and be governed from a contact-making 
voltmeter. This can be accomplished in a number of 
ways, one simple method being as follows: Referring 
to Fig. 23, No. 1 and No. 2 are the d-e. coils of the 
“boosting” and “bucking” units, and A and B are small 
generators capable of furnishing the J? R losses in these 
d-c. windings of the regulator. Generator A is con- 
tinuously excited, while the field of B is controlled by a 
contact-making voltmeter somewhat similar to those 
used for generator field control. If the field of B is 
open, A will excite winding No. 1 fully, the current 
flowing through the armature of B. Winding No. 2 


CORRE 
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having a large resistance, as compared with the arma- 
ture of B, little or no current will flow through it. On 
the other hand, if the field of B is closed, the voltage of 
B opposes and neutralizes the voltage of A in the circuit 
of winding No. 1 and no current flows in it, while winding 
No. 2 is fully excited from B. By varying the duration 
of closing and opening of the field of B, or by cutting 
resistance in and out at suitably fast intervals of proper 
duration, any desired ratio of d-c. excitation in the 
windings No. 1 and No. 2 may be obtained. D-c. 
generators and automatic control equipment are shown 
in Figs. 18 and 19. 


WAVE-SHAPE 


A large number of oscillograms were taken on some of 
these regulators, and those which are representative of 
various conditions of operation are here reproduced. 
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No-LoaD OSCILLOGRAMS 


Fig. 24 represents the maximum “boosting” con- 
dition. Excellent wave shape is observed in the 
voltages of generators, feeder, secondary of “boosting” 
unit, and in the total secondary voltage. The voltage 
of the “‘bucking”’ unit (the saturated unit in this case) 
is considerably distorted, but its effective value is only 
about one fifth of one per cent, and therefore does not 
sensibly affect the feeder voltage. 

Fig. 25 represents the maximum “bucking’”’ con- 
dition. Again, those voltages which are of any im- 
portance have excellent wave-shape. Inasmuch as it is 
the “boosting” unit which is saturated in this case, the 
distorted voltage belongs to it. 

Fig. 26 represents the ‘‘neutral” condition. 


In this 
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the coil-current, 7. e., the current in one branch of the 
multiple paths, is unsymmetrical, showing the circu- 
lating second harmonic current very prominently by 
the succession of peaked and flat half-cycles. 

Fig. 29 represents the ‘neutral’ condition. The 
high reactance and high exciting current ocurring at 
this condition have impressed on the load voltage and 
current a visible mark of the general wave-shape of 
exciting current of a transformer. 


EFFECT OF LOW POWER FACTOR AND DYNAMIC LOADS 


To secure data on the performance of the regulator 
on low power factors and motor loads, a large series of 
tests was made on a synchronous motor load. 

Fig. 30 represents unity power-factor load on a 


Fig. 22—REGULATION CHART OF A CIRCUIT WITH AND WITHOUT THE REGULATOR 


case the secondary voltages of the two units are opposed 
to each other and practically neutralize each other, 
except for'difference in their wave shape which leaves a 
residue of peculiar wave-shape as the total resultant 
secondary voltage. The effective value of this was 
immeasurably small. 


FULL-LOAD TESTS 


Fig. 27 represents the maximum “boosting” con- 
dition on a water box load. Both generator and feeder 
voltages are seen to be excellent. Maximum distortion 
naturally occurs in the saturated “bucking” unit: The 
distortion is small and the voltage is negligible. 

i» Fig. 28 represents the maximum “bucking” condition. 
and was also taken-on a water box load. Wave-shape 
is similar to the preceding case. Of particular interest 
are the current waves shown in this figure. The line 


current is symmetrical and of good wave-shape; but 


synchronous motor at maximum “‘boosting’”’ condition 
and differs in no essential respect from those for a water- 


Fig. 23—ONE OF THE CONNECTIONS USED FOR CONTROLLING 
THE D-C. ExciraTiIon or Bots THE BoosTING AND THE BUCKING 
Units By MEANS OF A SINGLE RELAY 


box load, except that feeder and generator voltages are 
purer in shape on account of the fact that a motor of 
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be considerably distorted if there is an appreciable 
distortion in the line voltage, due to the fact that the 
motor short-circuits those harmonics which do not 
exist in its own e.m.f. The distortion in the total 
series secondary voltage is negligible as a percentage 
of the load voltage. 
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Fig. 24—WaveE-SHAPES IN A CrircuIT CONTROLLED By D-C. 
Excritep Reeunator. No-Loap, Maximum Boost ConpiTIon 
E» total =Total secondary voltage (across the series windings) 

E: boost =Secondary voltage of boosting unit 


F2 buck =Secondary voltage of bucking unit E, boost 
Eg =Generator voltage. 
Ef =Feeder voltage. 


Fie. 26—WaAvE-SHAPE aT No-Losap, Nerutrat Position 
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Fie. 27—Wave-SHares av Unity Power Factor, Fuui-Loap, 
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Fig. 31 represents the case of 84 per cent leading 
Fie. 25—Wave-8 U No-L ME B power-factor at the maximum “boosting’’ condition. 
a eee piel abate OAD ELLEN ESE The load voltage is still pure, but the generator voltage 
shows some distortion. It may not be amiss to em- 

proper design tends to maintain the line voltage in pure phasize here the fact that a certain amount of wave 
form. However, the current taken by a motor tendsto distortion at full loads of various power-factors is a 
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- common ‘characteristic of many commercial generators 
ot medium and small sizes and therefore it must not be 
~ assumed that all wave distortions observed in these tests 
were due to the regulator. 

Fig. 32 represents the case of 70 per cent lagging 
E power-factor on synchronous motor. All the important 


quantities have good wave-shape. The distortion in 


Fie. 28—Wave-Suarzs at Uniry Powrr-Factor, Furi Loap, 
a) Maximum Buck 
AG N ote that the currents in the two branches of the series windings of the 
boosting unit are unsymmetrical due to large circulating second harmonic 
component, but their resultant, which is the feeder current (Jf), is very 
symmetrical. ry 
’ tO a? i’ i 
ie secondary voltage is not distinguishable in the 
voltage. The coil current in the saturated 
IC ane es unit ye ae cs alt second harmonic, 


“ty ‘of excitation current. 
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Fig. 34 represents a similar switching test but made 
under full load. Here the secondary resultant voltage 
does not die down to zero during the transition but 


wa 


Fig. 31—WaAvzE-SHAPES UNDER CONDITIONS SIMILAR TO 
THOSE OF Fig. 30 Excerpt THAT THE Power Factor 1s ABOUT 
85 Per Cent LEeapine 


e 
Fie. 32—ConpitTions Srtmizar To THosE oF Figs. 30 anv 31, 
Excerpt THAT THE Powmr Factor 1s LAGGING, AND THE VOLTAGE 
Is ONLY PartTIaALLy Boostine 


come down to zero in this case because the large load- 
current flowing through it produces a large reactive 
drop. 
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ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS OF THIS TYPE OF 
REGULATOR 


A. The main advantages are: 

1. Speed of Operation. While the average induction 
regulator requires 8 to 12 seconds to go from maximum 
“boost” to maximum “buck,” this type of a voltage 
regulator requires only between one and two seconds 
for a similar change. The time required is the com- 
bination of the time constants of the regulator, d-c. 
generator, and control equipment. 


Use 


Fig. 33—Switcuine Trest at No-Loap, CHANGING FROM 
Maximum Boost to Maximum Buck. Finm Curt Anp SHORT- 
ENED AT Two Points. Top Wave: Toran SECONDARY SERIES 
VOLTAGE - 


Note how it decreases to zero and then builds up in reversed phase, so as 
to change from ‘“‘boost’’ to ‘‘buck.’’ Middle and bottom waves: the 
D-C. currents in the two units one building up, the other dying down 


2. Suitability for High Voltages. Since the construc- 
tion of this regulator is that of a transformer, it can be 
designed for any voltage desired, while induction type 
regulators may be said to have an upper limit of 13,000 
volts. For circuits above that voltage, an induction 
regulator requires two transformers, one for its primary, 
and one for its secondary. 

8. Greater Mechanical Strength. Since this type of a 
regulator has no moving parts, it can be built much 
stronger than movable or rotatable regulators to with- 
stand the short-circuit stresses which are very severe in 


Fig. 34—Switrcuine Test at Funrt-Loap, CHANGING FROM 
Maximum Boost to Maximum Buck. Borrom Wave: ToTau 
SECONDARY SERIES VOLTAGE 


Note that it does not diminish but actually increases during the trans- 
ition period, the change from boost to buck being accomplished by a gradual 


reversal in the phase of the total secondary (series) voltage 


all regulators on account of their autotransformer 
connection. The ability of this static regulator to 
withstand short circuits is further improved "by its 
higher inherent reactance. This advantage probably 
is not as great as one might expect on account of the 
fact that on short circuit all autotransformers are 
severely overexcited and hence the saturation of the 
cores must be reckoned with. 
B. The limitations of this type of a regulator are: 

1. Higher cost for low voltages. At 6600 volts or 
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lower, this type of a regulator costs somewhat more than 
an induction regulator of the same capacity. This 
is due to the fact that the equivalent transformer rating 
of such a regulator is about four times the maximum 
kv-a. which it transforms. Thus, first, the fact that 
a “boosting” and a ‘“‘bucking” unit must be provided, 
doubles the size of the apparatus. Second, the fact 
that d-c. ampere-turns of sufficient capacity to 
neutralize the total primary and secondary a-e. 
ampere-turns must be provided for each unit, at least 
doubles the size of the apparatus again, and thus we 
have a regulator of which the equivalent transformer 
capacity is about four times the maximum ky-a. which 
it transforms. 

However, at those high voltages for which an induc- 
tion regulator would need insulating transformers, this 
type of regulator may prove more economical. 

2. Higher Losses. Both on account of the duplica- 
tion and multiplicity of windings, which tends to in- 
crease the copper losses, and on account of the super- 
posed d-c-a-c. excitation of the core, which tends to 
increase the core loss, this type of regulator has 
higher losses than an equivalent induction regulator. 

On account of these limitations, this regulator isas yet 
considered in a developmental stage and is not available 
for general commercial use. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


Attempts to make use of the saturation character- 
istics of iron for purposes of voltage regulation date as 
far back as 1900. A. R. Everest, W. T. Williams and 
William Stanley experimented with various connections, 
in all of which, however, no direct current was used. 
The basic principle underlying them was the fact that 
a theoretically saturated reactor would not sensibly 
alter its voltage drop with varying loads but would alter 
its phase angle. . On no-load, such a series reactor would 
be made to carry a magnetizing current load, and its 
drop, being in phase with the line voltage, would lower 
the feeder voltage. When a unity power-factor load is 
put on, the resultant power-factor of the current flowing 
through the reactor would be very high and the drop 
through the reactor would be shifted into approximate 
quadrature with the line voltage. Thus, the full-load 
feeder voltage would become higher than at no-load. 
Looking back with our present day knowledge, we 
can see that such schemes could not be a success, inas- 
much as they yield no means for control and depend ona 
high power factor of load for their operation, being 
inoperative for low power-factor loads. 


One of the earliest workers with d-c. excited reactors 
for regulation was Francis B. Crocker. He used an 
autotransformer to obtain a boost in voltage which 
might be neutralized by a reactive drop as desired. By 
putting d-c. excitation on the autotransformer, the 
exciting current of the latter could be altered, and this 
exciting current being large would produce a reactive 
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drop and regulation through the leakage reactance be- 
tween primary and secondary. The scheme was in- 
tended for application to rotary converters, with two 
d-c. coils on the autotransformer, onebeing in shunt and 
the other in series with the d-c. lines, so that the varia- 
tions in the d-c. load would automatically control the 
a-c. voltage. 

The regulator connection described in the present 
paper is the William Stanley connection to which d-ec. 
control is added. Considerable work has been done 
recently by E. F. Alexanderson on the applications of 
d-e. excited reactors. Much inspiration has come from 
him in these investigations both directly and indirectly. 


SHUNT REACTOR APPLICATION 


The shunt reactor application of such a device for the 
neutralization of the charging current of transmission 
lines has been considered in a number of instances by 
operating and consulting engineers, but no actual appli- 
cation has as yet been carried out. In such service, not. 
only would such a device reduce the charging current 
load on the central station, but also would control the 
voltage of the line. In this latter service it would take 
the place of an underexcited synchronous condenser, 
and would have a number of advantages over it, namely, 
(a) a static device with no rotating parts and requiring 
practically no attention, (b) can be designed for any 
voltage, and, (c) would be more economical and more 
efficient than a synchronous condenser outfit requiring 
transformers. It would, however, have three dis- 
advantages over the synchronous condenser outfit, in 
that, (a) while the voltage-regulating character of the 
synchronous condenser is inherent and very marked, so 
that it could perform to quite an extent without a con- 
tact making voltmeter control on its field, the perform- ° 
ance of the static device has to be dependent on such a 
control and is therefore somewhat slower. In order that 
the losses of this device may not be excessive, it has to 
be operated not much above the upper bend of the 
magnetization curve and hence advantage can not be 
taken very economically of the flat saturation portion 
of the volt-ampere curve which corresponds to high 
losses and also to greater distortion. (b) While a 
synchronous condenser can operate either leading or 
lagging, this device can operate only lagging. (The 
range of lagging load, minimum to maximum, could 
easily be made 1 to 10 or 20). (c) The static device 
is bound to have a certain amount of wave distortion. 
The harmonics, however, would be in the current not 
appreciably in the voltage, and would, therefore, 
probably not do any appreciable harm except as a small 
useless reactive kv-a. to be furnished from the generating 
system. What wave-shapes of current are to be 
expected may be estimated from the following oscillo- 
Any such application must, necessarily, be 
polyphase, and although there are many possible poly- 


2. The author is indebted to Messrs. L. H. Junken and 
KE. W. Hawley for the oscillograms in Figs. 35-45. 
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phase connections, only a few have reasonably good 
wave form and all-around desirability. 

It is interesting to note that polyphase applications 
are capable of yielding much better wave-shape than 
single-phase applications, on account of the fact that 
the triple harmonic, the most prominent harmonic, can 
be eliminated from the lines and circulated internally in 
three-phase connections but not in single-phase 
connections. 


D.C. 


Fig. 36—WaAVE-SHAPES IN THE Circuit oF Fic. 35. Tor 
Wave: Line-to-NgutTrRAL Vourace. Mippte Wave: Cur- 
RENT IN D-C. Circuit. Borrom Wave: LinE CURRENT 


Note the third harmonic in the D-C. circuit, and the second harmonic 
n the A-C. lines 


D.C. 
Fig. 37 


OSCILLOGRAMS OF POLYPHASE SHUNT REACTORS 


Y-Delta Connection of Three-Units. 

In this connection (Fig. 35) the direct current is 
circulated in the delta. It is self-evident from theoret- 
ical considerations and may be observed in the oscillo- 
grams of Fig. 36 that this connection forces a third 
harmonic current into the d-c. circuit and a second 
harmonic into the a-c. lines, and is therefore worthless 
for such applications. 
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Y-Delta Connection with Six-Units. 
In this connection (Fig. 37), the a-c. current having 
two parallel paths (excited by d-c. in opposite direc- 


Fie. 38—Wavz-SHAPES IN THE Circuit or Fie. 37. Line 
CuRRENT AND LINE VOLTAGE 


N ote the prominent fifth harmonic in the line current, indicative of 
high A-C. density and low D-C. excitation 


— FE line 


Fie. 40—Wave-Suares IN THE CircuIT or Fie. 39, Typrcan 
oF Low A-C. Density anp Hieu D-C. ExcitTation 
f, Note{how free the D-C. current is from harmonics 


Fic. 41—Conpitions Srmrzar To Fie. 40, put Hien A-C. 
DENSITY 


tions) the even harmonic circulates between the two 
parallel subunits and does not appear in the lines, as 
will be observed in Fig. 38. This connection is one of 


the best. If the two parallel subunits, constituting each 
“may then be connected either in series or in parallel. 
Another possibility is to have two d-c. windings, each 
enclosing three polyphase subunits at once. The two 
d-c. windings may then be connected either in series or 


in parallel. . 
Y-Delta Connection with Siz-Units, Parallel Connection 
onthe D-C. Side. (Fig. 39) 


Fig. 43—Wave-SHaPes IN THE Circuit or Fia. 42 
Note the third harmonic in the leg voltage and D-C. current 


—————— 
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here to show how undervoltage improves wave shape, 
and this points to a possible solution of the problem of 
wave shape: to design for as low a density as is econom- 
ically practicable. 
Y-Y Connection. (Fig. 42) 

This connection is economical in windings by circu- 


I delta 


Fig. 45—Wave-Suapes IN THE Circuit or Fia. 44 


I 


Tg, = 40% 


adc 2 9 
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line grounds. This connection can be used only if 
equipped with a delta winding to circulate the third, and 
the neutral solidly grounded. Fig. 43 shows the line 
voltage (normal rated value), line current, leg voltage 
and d-c. current. Note the harmonics in the leg 
voltage and in the neutral current. 

Delta-Delta Connection. (Fig. 44) 

This connection, although not very suitable for the 
highest voltages, gives a better wave-form than most 
others. The wave-shape of current (Fig. 45) is pretty 
good considering the shape of the impressed line voltage. 
Fifth harmonic is evident in the line current, third 
harmonic in the delta current. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON WAVE SHAPE OF SHUNT 
. REACTOR 


Although the second harmonic is eliminated from the 
lines by means of a suitable parallel connection in each 
phase, and the third harmonic is eliminated by virtue 
of a symmetrical three-phase connection, no simple 
means seems to be available for the complete elimina- 
tion of the fifth, seventh, and higher odd harmonics from 
the line current, and it appears, therefore, that in any 
shunt reactor application, these harmonics will have to 
be tolerated to some extent. However, some oscillo- 
grams to be discussed below show that these harmonics 
can be reduced to negligible proportions by designing 
the reactors for rather low densities. 

The three-phase oscillograms discussed in the fore- 
going were taken by very small laboratory apparatus 
and are not very representative of what would be 
obtained by power size apparatus. They were given 
and discussed here so as to show the relative merits of 
different three-phase connections. To get an exact 
idea of the wave shape which would be obtained on 
power size apparatus, some single-phase tests were made 
on a reactor of suitable design loaded to as high as 500 
kv-a. The oscillograms taken under various condi- 
tions are grouped in Fig. 46 in three columns. The first 
column shows the exciting current wave-shapes at 
various core densities with no d-c. excitation. The 
second column shows wave-shapes at various densities 
with 50 per cent rated d-c. excitation, and the third 
column shows wave-shapes with 100 per cent rated d-c. 
excitation. It is evident that the larger the d-c. excita- 
tion and a-c. current, the purer is the wave-shape. The 
current wave at 80-kiloline density in the third columnis 
so good that it seems to leave little to be desired. 
Judging from these oscillograms, it appears as though 
the additional a-c. current which is drawn on account of 
the presence of the d-c. current is very much purer in 
wave shape than the exciting current without d-c., and 
that therefore the numerical value of the harmonics at 
moderate densities are more or less constant or increase 
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very little with increasing a-c. current drawn. Thus, 
with increasing a-c. current drawn, the percentage of 
the harmonics rapidly diminishes and the wave shape 
improves. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF CORE LOSS 


Rather large core losses were observed in these in- 
vestigations due, no doubt, to large stray losses oc- 
casioned by leakage of flux to clamps and tank, for 
which reason also attempts at a theoretical calculation 
of the losses proved futile. One point is certain, that 
core loss increases very little as compared with the 
exciting current in the presence of d-c. excitation. In 
the light of these considerations, it will be evident that 
considerable reduction of losses may be accomplished 
by confining the leakage flux and by limiting the portion 
of the core which is saturated. These two objectives 
are accomplished in a large measure by a core construc- 
tion as shown in Fig. 4. Here the middle yoke, carry- 
ing only the a-c. flux and no d-c. flux, prevents the 
fringing and flaring out of the a-c. flux as it comes out 
from the inside core legs, and also limits the portion of 
the core which carries superposed d-c-a-c. flux in a 
saturated condition. This aspect of the investigation is 
not as yet completed. However, this is a matter of 
improvement and refinement, and does not directly 
affect the operation of the devices in the applications 
described in the foregoing. 
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The Application of the Saturated-Core Reactor 


and Regulator 
BY DAVID K. BLAKE 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Central Station Engineering Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject.—The purpose of this paper is to 
state briefly the use of voltage regulators and reactors in trans- 
mission and distribution systems and to mention operating require- 
ments which might be best met by the use of saturated-core type 
regulators or reactors. The saturated-core type regulator and 


VOLTAGE REGULATOR 


HE economic operation of large transmission 

and distribution systems and the rendering of 

satisfactory electric service from these systems 
require voltage regulation and control in various parts 
of the system, owing to the change in voltage with 
load variations. Generator voltage regulators are 
generally employed to maintain constant voltage at 
either the generator or substation bus. Synchronous 
condensers are also used extensively to maintain a 
constant voltage at a substation bus by supplying 
wattless kv-a. to the system, thereby changing the 
power factor of the energy transmitted over the 
transmission lines. Induction type regulators are 
generally used in distribution feeder-circuits to main- 
tain a constant voltage at the feeder load center. To 
a less extent they are used in industrial plants for 
regulating lighting circuits, electric furnace loads, 
welding loads, and electrolytic processes. 

The tying together of two large stations or systems 
and the formation of networks or meshes by the inter- 
connection of substations, generating stations or 
systems requires the use of voltage regulating equip- 
ment to control the voltage, the flow of reactive kv-a., 
and the energy component. Synchronous condensers 
are used to meet many of these conditions but there 
are some conditions where they will not accomplish 
all that is required. Synchronous condensers are 
generally used to hold constant voltage at certain 
points of the system by supplying reactive kv-a. to 
the system. The condensers have no control over 
the division of the reactive kv-a. flowing in two or 
more parallel paths between two points as this is 
determined by the impedance of the paths. Induction 
regulators and transformer tap-changing equipments 
are also used to hold constant voltage at certain points 
of the system, and where required, to determine the 
value and path of flow of either reactive kv-a., energy 
component, or both. Where it is required that the 
voltage adjustment shall follow a smooth curve, the 
tap-changing equipment alone is not applicable, as 
this equipment changes the voltage in steps as great 
as 21% per cent and 5 per cent. The induction regula- 
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reactor consists of an tron core with two sets of coils. One set of 
coils is connected to a d-c. circuit and the other set to an a-c. circuit. 
The theory, design and construction of the saturated-core type 
regulator and reactor is discussed in A. Boyajian’s paper. 

oy 


tor, the combination of tap-changing equipment and 
induction regulator, and the synchronous’ booster 
give a smooth voltage adjustment. The induction 
regulator and the synchronous booster, however, cannot 
be built for very high voltages and it is necessary, 
therefore, on a high-tension line to use shunt and series 
transformers between the regulator or booster and the 
high-tension line or bus. 

The construction of the saturated core type regulator 
is similar to a transformer, consisting of an iron core 
and coils. The saturated core type regulator, there- 
fore, can be built for as high a voltage as can the 
transformer. For a 220,000-volt circuit a 220,000-volt 
saturated-core regulator could be built. From the 
voltage standpoint then, in order to justify the choice 
of the saturated core type regulator, it must have a 
lower annual charge than either the induction regulator 
or synchronous booster with their accompanying 
transformer equipment. No large, high-voltage, sat- 
urated core regulators have been built so far, and there- 
fore, the operation and exact costs are uncertain; 
but from a general study of the situation the indications 
are that the saturated core regulator would probably 
be cheaper for high voltage than the well-known com- 
bination of induction regulators with shunt and series 
transformers. 

The induction regulator meets most requirements 
for distribution feeder-circuits. It requires about 8 
to 11 sec. to go from full buck to full boost. One of the 
important factors in perceptible lamp flicker is the time 
required for the voltage to return to normal after a 
sudden change in value. For satisfactory service to 
lighting, it is important that fluctuating loads, which 
will cause sudden voltage changes at the feeder load- 
center, should not be supplied from the combined power 
and lighting feeder. They should be supplied from a 
general power feeder or from a special feeder entailing 
a consequent increase in distribution cost. Even 
general power feeders have connected to them resistance 


‘and motor loads which require close voltage regulation. 


If the fluctuating load is of sufficient magnitude, it 
would cause voltage changes at the substation which 
would affect the other feeders. Such voltage fluctua- 
tions would not be permissible and would prohibit 
connecting the load to the system. 
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The automatic tap-changing regulator has been used 
to a small extent for quick voltage adjustment. It 
requires about three seconds to go from full buck to 
full boost. It is limited in ampere capacity and 
voltage, it costs more than the induction regulator 
and has a high maintenance. 

The synchronous booster is fast but expensive; it 
is noisy and has a high maintenance. 

The saturated-core regulator can go from full buck 
to full boost in about one or two seconds, which is two 
to three times as fast as the tap-changing regulator and 
five to eleven times as fast as the induction regulator. 
While one or two seconds may not be a fast enough 
adjustment for some loads, it should be sufficiently 
fast to permit connecting most fluctuating loads, which 
previously required special feeders, to the regular 
feeders and connecting loads to the system which 
could not otherwise be connected. Where the tree- 
system of distribution feeder is used, the loads between 
the substation bus and the load center will still have 
voltage fluctuations. These fluctuations are due to the 
voltage drop from the substation bus to the load- 
center and for a given circuit the amplitude of the 
fluctuations depends on the proximity of the load to 
the substation. The load-center system of distribution 
eliminates this difficulty. Any loads connected to 
the same branch or mains as the fluctuating load are 
also subject to voltage fluctuations, the amplitude of 
which depends on the distance from the load center. 
Many important industrial loads which require close 
voltage regulation could be connected to mains other 
than the one supplying fluctuating loads. In other 
cases, it may be more economical or feasible to equip 
the industrial load with a saturated core regulator. 

The saturated-core regulator is applicable to labora- 
tory work where close regulation and fast operation 
are required to give a stable condition of voltage. 
A saturated-core type regulator was developed for 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. to correct the voltage fluctuation of + 6 volts 
occurring over their 110-volt supply. Very close 
regulation was needed in order to keep constant voltage 
on various heating units under tests. 

The saturated-core regulator has higher losses and 
costs about 25 per cent to 50 per cent more than the 
induction regulator. It, therefore, might be used in 
place of the induction regulator only when fast adjust- 
ment is required or in high-voltage circuits. The 
saturated core regulator is still in a developmental 
stage and is not available for general commercial use. 


CURRENT-LIMITING REACTOR 


The most frequent disturbances to which a trans- 
mission and distribution system is subjected are short 
circuits or heavy overloads which cause excessive 
currents, low frequency, and low voltage over the 
system. The effect over the system of these disturb- 
ances depends on the layout, extent, and capacity of 
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the system and its protective equipment. The protect- 
ive equipment consists first, of relays and oil circuit 
breakers to remove the faulty circuit from the system, 
and second, of series reactors or neutral grounding 
resistors to limit the amount of current flow into the 
fault. 

The air-core type of current-limiting reactor is used 
in busses, tie lines, feeders and generator circuits, as 


SENSTATION */ 


Fig. 1—AppnicaTiIon oF CURRENT-LimITING REACTORS TO A 
CENTRAL STATION SYSTEM 
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Fig. 2—CHARACTERISTIC CURVE OF THE IRON CorE REACTOR 
WITH AND WITHOUT D-c. EXCITATION 


shown in Fig. 1. The voltage drop across the air-core 
reactor increases directly with the current flowing 
through it. The voltage drop across the iron core 
reactor increases directly with the current up to a 
certain point only, and then the voltage curve bends 
over as shown by Curve 1, Fig. 2. If the iron core 
reactor is magnetically saturated by the application 
of direct current, then the voltage drop across the 
reactor increases in a greater proportion than the cur- 
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rent between certain points as shown by Curve 2, 
Fig. 2. It is this characteristic of the saturated core 
type reactor which will determine its application in 
place of the air-core type reactor. The reactor can be 
designed with a ratio, of reactance under short circuit 
to reactance at normal load of 8 to 1, 7. e., if the normal 
load reactance is 10 per cent, the reactance under short 
circuit will be about 30 per cent. Three and one 
third times normal, then, would be the maximum 
current possible to force through the reactor at normal 
voltage of the system. 

The change from normal value of reactance to short- 
circuit value is not instantaneous, but is similar to the 
time element of the synchronous reactance of an 
alternator under short-circuit conditions. Magnetic 
flux in the core cannot change instantly, but changes 
along an exponential curve of time. Approximately 
full reactance will be reached only after 0.08 to 0.16 
sec. Since the reactance is not instantly available, 
the saturated core type reactor possesses no advantage 
over the air-core type reactor in protecting a system 
from the. initial electromagnetic forces under short- 
circuit conditions. It does, however, reduce the 
current to be interrupted by an oil circuit breaker in 
series with the reactor, since the full protective effect 
is realized in a time shorter than the usual interval 
between the beginning of the short circuit and the 
parting of the oil circuit breaker contacts. 

Current-limiting reactors are used in generator 
circuits of large modern generating stations, using the 
isolated phase arrangement of busses, to prevent a 
generator failure from being virtually a bus short 
circuit. They are also used in the circuits of generators 
of old design which will not stand short-circuit stresses. 
Bus reactors are used to sectionalize the main bus to 
limit the amount of power that can be transferred from 
a good bus section to a faulty bus section. Feeder 
reactors are used to limit the amount of power flow 
into a feeder fault. Limiting the flow of power into a 
fault by reactors reduces the duty on oil circuit breakers, 
the stresses and heating of busses, of cables, of current 
transformers and of disconnecting switches, and main- 
tains the system voltage. Reactors in tie-lines between 
stations, substations and different systems are effective 
in limiting power transfer through the tie-lines under 
short-circuit conditions. They are particularly desir- 
able where a small kv-a. capacity station, substation 
or system ties in with a large kv-a. capacity station, 
substation or system. The air-core type of current- 
limiting reactors successfully meets most requirements 
for generator, bus, feeder and tie-line reactors. In 
case the air-core reactor, to give the protection required, 
would cause too large a voltage drop under normal 
load, the saturated core reactor may then be sub- 
stituted. In such cases, the saturated core reactor 
could be used giving approximately 33 per cent of the 
reactive drop of the air-core reactor under normal load. 
This type of reactor has several times the loss of the 
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air-core type and a much greater cost, both of which 
will prevent its use except in special cases. 


APPLICATION OF THE SATURATED-CORE TYPE REACTOR 
TO STATION AUXILIARY Bus 


To improve the station economy and insure con- 
tinuity of service, house alternators for the station 
auxiliaries are operated in parallel with the main 
generators. The house alternator is usually of a lower 
voltage than the main generators and is usually con- 
nected to the main generator bus through house trans- 
formers. The power transfer through the house 
transformers may be from the main generator bus to 
the house service bus or vice versa, depending on 
operating and load conditions. 

Certain auxiliaries such as boiler feed water pumps, 
circulating water pumps and motor-driven exciters 
are essential to the operation of the station and they 
must be protected from interruption due to system 
disturbances. 

The effect of the system disturbances on the continu- 
ous auxiliaries can be reduced by dividing the house 
service bus into sections with a current-limiting reactor 
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Fig. 3—SaTuRATED-CoRE CURRENT-LIMITING REACTOR 
APPLIED TO STATION AUXILIARY Bus 


as shown in Fig. 3. The house transformer and non- 
continuous auxiliaries would be connected to one section 
and the house alternator and continuous auxiliaries 
to the other section. The effectiveness of the reactor 
depends upon its ohmic value, the greater the reactance 
the less effect will the disturbance have on the house 
alternator and continuous auxiliaries. The reactor 
will not be required to carry the full kilovolt ampere 
output of the house generator or transformer and, 
therefore, may be designed for a smaller voltage drop 
than if designed for full output of either house trans- 
former or generator. Even under this condition the 
ohmic value required will probably be so high that 
the voltage drop would be prohibitive. Therefore, 
the air-core type of reactor is undesirable for this 
service since its ohmic value is constant. The sat- 
urated-core type of reactor may be suitable for this 
service since its ohmic value increases with an increase 
in alternating current. The saturated core reactor 
would be designed for the required reactance under 
short-circuit conditions. The reactance under normal 
conditions could be about 33 per cent of the short- 
circuit reactance. 
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An installation of saturated-core current-limiting 
reactors connected similar to Fig. 3 is now in operation 
at the new Cahokia Station of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Co. near East St. Louis, Ill. The house 
transformers are rated at 3000-kv-a. and the house 
turbine at 2500 kv-a. The reactors are designed to 
carry 660 kv-a. under normal conditions at a 15 per 
cent reactance drop. The short-circuit reactance is 
approximately 38.5 per cent, which means that it is 
impossible to force more than 1710 kv-a. through the 
reactors at normal voltage. If the house generator 
should be carrying full load with 660 kv-a. flowing 
from the continuous bus through the reactors to the 
non-continuous bus, it would be impossible to add more 
than 1050 kv-a. or 42 per cent overload to the house 
generator in case of a disturbance on either the system, 
main generator bus or non-continuous bus. If it is 
required that the reactor shall carry the continuous 
auxiliaries in case of the house alternator failure, the 


Fig. 4—INsTALLATION oF SinqGLuE-PHase AUXILIARY Bus 
SATURATED-CoRE REACTORS AT THE CAHOKIA STATION OF THE 
Union Evectric Ligut & Power Company 


reactor would have to be designed with less reactance 
but would not’ be so effective. This requirement may 
be best taken care of by oil circuit breaker and relay 
equipment which would shunt the reactor in case of 
house alternator trouble. Fig. 4 gives some idea of the 
general appearance and size of the reactors. Each 
single-phase unit requires 15.7 amperes, 125-volt 
d-c. excitation. The estimated total loss is approxi- 
mately 7 kw. for each unit. 


VARIABLE REACTANCE 

The saturated-core reactor may be used as a variable 
reactance by varying the d-c. excitation. It is being 
used in this manner in transoceanic radio communica- 
tion to modulate the antenna current of the Alexander- 
son alternator and to control the speed of the induction 
motor driving the Alexanderson alternator. 

When used to modulate the antenna current the 
variable reactance is known as the “magnetic ampli- 
fier.” It is inductively coupled to the antenna circuit 
by a special combination of tuned circuits. By this 
method the small current in the d-c. winding of the 
amplifier can be made to control a very large antenna 
current. The d-c. circuit may be controlled by a 
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telegraph key or amplified telephonecurrent. Because of 
its fast magnetic action it is well adapted to high-speed 
telegraphic transmission and to telephonic transmission. 
When used to control the speed of the induction 
motor the reactor is connected in series with the motor 
primary leads. The d-c. excitation of the reactor is 
controlled by a voltage regulator similar to a generator 
voltage regulator. The voltage regulator is controlled 
by a rectified current from a tuned circuit connected 
to one of the coils of the Alexanderson alternator. 
The tuned circuit resonates at a frequency slightly 
above normal. When the antenna circuit is detuned 
by the magnetic amplifier, the alternator drops its 
load. In order to reduce the power input to the 
motor, after losing its load, the speed tends to increase 
but is checked by the action of the tuned circuit, the 
regulator and the reactor which reduces the voltage 
applied to the motor. Reducing the voltage applied 
to the motor reduces the power input to the motor to 
correspond with the light load condition at normal 
speed. A more complete description of the magnetic 
amplifier and speed-regulating equipment may be 
found in the General Electric Review, October, 1920.1 
The saturated-core reactor could be used as a variable 
shunt reactance to control the lagging kilovolt-ampere 
required to counteract the charging current of very 
long, high-voltage transmission lines during light load 
conditions, but up to the present time they have seemed 
unnecessary as synchronous condensers are required 
to supply leading kilovolt-amperes under heavy load 
conditions and either inherently possess or can be 
built with sufficient lagging kilovolt-amperes to meet 
the requirements at little added expense. For example, 
a 250-mile 220-kv. transmission line requires at no 
load, 31,200-kv-a. lagging at the receiver end to main- 
tain the receiver voltage equal in value to the generator 
end. For a 120,000-kw. unity power factor load 
16,500-kv-a. leading is required to maintain the receiver 
voltage equal to the generator voltage. Some con- 
denser capacity is necessary for correcting the load to 
unity power-factor which would be approximately 
58,000-kv-a. for a 0.90 power-factor load. Then, the 
total condenser capacity required is about 75,000 
kv-a. Three 25,000-kv-a. condenser units of normal 
design could supply 55,000 lagging kv-a. which is 
much more than is required for the no-load condition. 


Discussion 
PAPERS ON CURRENT-LIMITING REACTORS 
(OESTERREICHER, STEPHENS AND KimRsTEAD, DANN, 
BoyasIAN, Brake) 
Curicacgo, Itu., JuNnE 26, 1924 
N. L. Pollard: There are only a few points which I wish to 
emphasize. One is the question of thermal capacity which 
has been causing the committee considerable worry during the 
last two years. : 
If reactors having too small a thermal capacity are used, 
1. ‘The Transoceanic Radio Communication” by E. F. W. 
Alexanderson. : 
“The Alexanderson System for Radio Communication” by 
Elmer E. Bucher. 
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it is possible for them to fail thermally in case the relays on the 
circuit do not function properly. On the other hand, if reactors 
having a long-time thermal capacity are purchased, the cost is 
excessive. In order to get some idea of the increase in cost, I 
secured a quotation from one manufacturer for a reactor hav- 
ing a thermal capacity 0° 13 seconds and an alternate price on 
another reactor of the same capacity having a thermal capacity 
of 22 seconds. The price of the 22-second thermal capacity 
reactor, if I recall correctly, was approximately 35 per cent 
greater. The price increases very rapidly as the thermal 
capacity goes up. 

Some operating men are of the opinion that if a reactor has 
a thermal capacity slightly in excess of that of the cable, it will 
be sufficient. 

Mr. Dann brought out in his paper the fact that there 
were two extreme points of view. One that the reactor might 
act as a fuse and be the first to fail in the circuit; the other, 
that the reactor should have enough thermal capacity so that it 
would be the last thing in the circuit to fail. The reactor is sup- 
posed to be a protective device and cuts down the amount of the 
short circuit so that the oil circuit breaker can safely rupture it. 
If it should fail, the oil circuit breaker might not be able to rup- 
ture the increased current and what was originally a feeder 
short circuit becomes a bus-short circuit. This, as we all know, 
is a very serious matter in a large generating system. 

From what information the committee has been able to obtain, 
the failures this last year have been fewer, although there have 
been several serious failures which only demonstrate the fact 
that the reactor is not yet a perfect piece of apparatus and that 
improvements can be made that will make it even better than 
it is at present. During the last few months several serious 
failures have been called to my attention. 

R. S. Schurig (by letter): I wish to discuss the paper by 
Messrs. Kierstead and Stephens and wish particularly to refer 
to the mechanical stresses occurring in the insulators during 
short circuits. The test data submitted by the authors in Fig. 
10 show clearly that the observed peak stress on the braces is 
slightly in excess of the peak electromagnetic force. The 
authors thus reach the important conclusion that the peak 
stress on the braces is likely to exceed not only the average elec- 
tromagnetic force but also the peak electromagnetic force. 


The peak stress will, of course, be a maximum in the immediate 
vicinity of resonance.* Since the peak stress varies materially 
from a relatively low value in some eases to a relatively high 
value at resonance, it is desirable to know— 


. 1. How to predict roughly whether a reactor is resonant 
or not and 


2. How to estimate the peak stress at resonance. 
These two items will be discussed in the following: 
1. In order to predict whether a reactor is resonant, one 


must determine its natural frequency, which may roughly 
be calculated from the following approximate formula: 


eeeesailies 2 
J 7+ 
where 


Sis the stiffness of the reactor unit in pounds per inch, the 
stiffness being the force (applied at the center of gravity of 
the reactor and acting in the direction of the displacement) 
to give unit deflection. In the set-up of Fig. 8, for in- 
stance, the stiffness would be measured in a horizontal 
direction. 

W is the weight of the reactor in pounds. 


eycles per sec. (1) 


I, 
72 


6. Resonance occurs when an electromagnetic force having a fre- 
quency equal to the natural frequency of the reactor is applied, the natural 
frequency being the frequency of free vibrations, such as would occur, for 
instance, if a heavy direct-current were suddenly applied to a pair of ad- 
jacent reactors. 
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r is the distance from the base of the foot insulators to the 
center of gravity, assuming that the reactor when dis- 
placed rocks about an axis in the plane of the base of the 
foot insulators. The minimum value of r for a rigid 
reactor is the distance from the base to the center of 
gravity, not including the height of the base insulators. 

Ip is the moment of inertia of the reactor about an axis 
perpendicular to the vertical axis of the reactor and pass- 
ing through the center of gravity. If the reactor is con- 
sidered as a hollow eylinder having outer and inner radii 
R, and R.2, and a height h, measured without insulators, 
all in inches, Jo is 

r 
=P (Re +B +E). -ins (2) 
4 3 
The above formula for natural frequency is based on the follow- 
ing assumptions: 
(1) that the reactor displacement is one of translation and 
rotation combined. In the total absence of rotation the natural 
frequeney becomes simply: 


f= 3.13 4| 


S 
Wy 0G: Per see. (3) 

(2) that the displacement is elastic. Insulators are, of 
course, not perfectly elastic, but tests of busbar insulators, for 
instance, have shown that their behavior, in vibration, may be 
closely approximated by assuming them elastic. 

(3) that the damping is small. 

(4) that, for the derivation of the moment of inertia J) as 
expressed in (2), the center of gravity of the reactor is at the 
geometrical center of the unit and that the mass is uniformly 
distributed within the volume of a hollow cylinder. 


(5) that the reactor base insulators are bolted to a rigid, 
massive foundation. 


Example 1. Reactor without Braces 
Estimate the natural frequeney, when the constants are: 
W = 1550 Ib, 
Ri = 16 in. 
R2 = 6 in. 
eee SULT 
eel AT 


sg = 1000 — 32,000 Ib. per in. assuming that a horizontal 


1 steady force of 1000 lb. applied at the center 
39 of gravity of the reactor displaces the center 
1/32 in. horizontally. 
Solving first for Jo: 


900 
is “> ( 256 ee ee ) = 230,000 Ib. in.* 


Then 
foi, xy 20,000. te1600'H. 
r 225 


It is seen that the effect of the rotation due to rocking is equiva- 
lent to adding more than 1000 lb. to the weight of the reactor. 
Henee the natural frequency is from (1) 


gua aided | SON 
Bak 1550 + 1020 


or f = 11 cycles per sec. approximately. 
If no rocking occurred, 7. e. if the motion were pure translation, 
the frequency would approximately: 


ater 32,000 
reel 1550 


or f = 14 eyeles per see. 
Example 2. 
Reactor similar to that of example 1, but equipped with braces, 
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such that a steady horizontal compression force of 20,000 lb. 
applied to two adjacent reactors at the level of their centers of 
gravity shortens the distance between the centers by 0.01 inch. 
Hence 


20,000 
0.005 


If the other constants are as above, the natural frequency is 
roughly, from (1) 


4,000,000 
1550 + 1020 


orf = 1238 eyeles per sec. 
If total absence of rotation were assumed here, the natural 
frequency would be 

f = 159 cycle per sec. 

It is seen then that, for a reactor of a given size, the stiffness 
of the base supports and braces is the chief factor determining 
whether or not mechanical resonancecanoceur. Thus, a reactor 
which is not resonant when set up without braces, may become 
resonant or near resonant when braces are used. 

(2) The resonant peak stresses may be calculated’ by as- 
suming elastic supports and braces, if the following items are 
known: 

initial value of average electromagnetic force, (defined as the 

electromagnetic force due to the r.m.s. initial short-circuit 

current). 

natural frequency of reactor 

mechanical damping of reactor unit 

decrement of short-circuit current. 

If the current decrements given by Hewlett, Mahoney and 
Burnham,’ for heavy short circuits (i.e., system reactance up to 
30 per cent) are used, and the free-vibration decrements due to 
the mechanical damping of the reactor insulators are assumed 
to be the same as those for busbar insulators,? the caleulated 
peak stresses, expressed in terms of the initial value of average 
electromagnetic force, are approximately as follows for 60-cycle 
short-circuits: s 

If the natural frequency is one tenth the current frequeney or 
lower, the maximum stress is 1.0 times the initial average 
magnetic force. 

If the natural frequency is half the current frequency, the 
maximum stress is 2.2 times the initial average magnetic force. 

If the natural frequency is equal to the current frequency, the 
maximum stress is 4.5 times the initial average magnetic force. 

If the natural frequency is twice the current frequency, the 
maximum stress is 3.2 times the initial average magnetic force. 

If the natural frequency is four times the current frequency, or 
larger, the maximum stress is 2.5 times the -initial average 
magnetic foree. 

For 25-cyele short-cireuits, the peak stresses are somewhat 
reduced being as much as 25 per cent lower. 

The above data indicate that the highest stress is due to 
resonance at current frequency, while the stress due to resonance 
at twice the current frequency is less. The high resonant stress 


S= = 4,000,000 Ib. per in. 


f = 3.13 


7. The theory of the calculations is that employed in the paper by 
Doherty and Kierstead ‘“‘Short-Circuit Forces on Reactor Supports’’; 
A. I. E. E, Journat, August 1923. 

8. ‘Rating and Selection of Oil Circuit Breakers,’ A.I. E. E. Trans. 
1918, p. 123. 

9. The amplitude of free vibrations of bus insulators was found by tests 

My 
to diminish as e aa diminishes with time, where g is 2x times the 
natural frequency of the insulator and n, the sharpness of resonance, is a 
constant averaging about 5 for a variety of tests of porcelain bus supports. 
Thus for a 20-cycle support, the decay of the free vibrations is expressed by 
=0)5 24 12.6% 
e n=e 
It is quite likely that the reactor insulators and busbar insulators have 
similar rates of decrement at corresponding natural frequencies, because in 
both cases the stress is absorbed by insulator units consisting of porcelain 
members held in metal supports. 
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at current frequency is due to the d-c. component of short-circuit 
current. 

It follows from the above figures, that a low natural frequency, 
well below half the current frequency, gives lower stresses than 
any high natural frequency whether resonant or not. 

A further point to which attention is to be called is the oecur- 
rence of tension stresses in the braces. The reactors although 
connected so that the average stress on the braces is compres- 
sion, resonance, or near-resonance, will bring about heavy 
tension stresses of the order of twice the initial average electro- 
magnetic force. 

R. A. Hentz: That a reactor is a protective device pure and 
simple has been pointed out and this fact should be kept promi- 
nently in mind. In large metropolitan systems the reactor is 
second only to the oil circuit breakers in protecting the system. 
Furthermore, it aids the circuit breakers in performing their 
duty by keeping the tremendous concentrations of energy 
occurring at times of short circuit within safe limits. 

Unlike the oil-cireuit breaker, some part of the cost of which 
may be charged to the normal operation of the system, the 
current-limiting reactor must function entirely as a protective 
device and the entire cost is chargeable as a premium on the 
insurance obtained from such protection. This premium is very 
high, consisting as it does not only of the operating losses in the 
reactors but also of very considerable capital charges. These 
capital charges include not only the reactors themselves but also, 
what is a very sizeable item, the extra cost of building and com- 
partments to house them and the leads and insulators to reach 
them. Obviously with such a heavy charge for protection, 
operating engineers want to be sure that they are actually ob- 
taining’ the insurance being paid for. With this before us, it 
hardly seems that the matter of reliability could be stressed too 
emphatically and by reliability is meant not only that of the 
reactors themselves for which the manufacturers are responsible, 
but also that of the design and installation made by the operating 
companies. 


The thermal capacity of reactors has been touched upon and 
this is a most important consideration affecting their reliability. 
Certainly, any protective device, which due to insufficient capac- 
ity, would burn up just at the time it was to justify its in- 
stallation, should not be considered. The total cost including 
building, compartments, ete., is so large that the little extra 
investment for increased copper cross section to obtain a device 
adequate for all conditions to which it may be subjected, is well 
worth while. Indeed, when considering the total investment, 
the difference between reactors with scant copper and ones built 
upon safe design is a very small percentage, and this is partially 
returned through decreased operating losses. It would seem 
that. a copper cross section with a thermal capacity above that 
of the underground cable it protects is advisable. 


Reference was made in Messrs. Kierstead and Stephens’ paper 
to shunting resistors. The effectiveness of these devices is some- 
thing about which definite information is much to be desired. 
Some of the early troubles with the reactors, thought at first to be 
over-voltage but later determined to be insufficient mechanical 
strength, and referred to at the bottom of the third page, second 
column, of this paper, occurred on The Philadelphia Electric 
system, and a large number of resistors wereadded. Ofatotal of 
some 378 feeder coils supplying mainly underground eables, about 
one-third of these have shunting resistors. Uniformly good 
service has been obtained from coils with and without resistors. 


A number of uses of reactors have been brought out in the 
several papers this morning, but one to which I personally am 
somewhat partial has not been touched upon, namely, their use 
for starting large 2300-volt motors driving generating-station 
auxiliaries. It is now generally considered that the best way of 
starting these motors is on full voltage, but in certain cases, 
particularly with some high-speed motors, this is not advisable, 
and in such eases reactor starting is a very satisfactory method. 
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It possesses an additional advantage where differential relay pro- 
tection is used, as the currents in the line and in the motor neu- 
trals are always equal. We have several motors driving air and 
condensate pumps so equipped, and they start with entire 
satisfaction. 

*W. B. Kirke: In the paper by Messrs. Kierstead and 
Stephens on Current-Limiting Reactors, the authors make a 
general statement that in three-phase reactors the mechanical 
forces between coils will be repulsive if symmetrically connected, 
and attractive if the middle phase is reversed. This statement 
is true only if one is considering the average force throughout a 
eycle after the transients of the short-cireuit currents have died 
out. If one is considering peak forees during the transient 


THree-Puase Current-Liwitinc Reactor 


periods there are times when repulsive forees of very great magni- 
tude can be built up between an outside coil and the other two of 
a three-phase reactor, even with the middle phase reversed. 
This condition is shown in the accompanying diagram where the 
instantaneous value of the current is near the maixmum in an 
outside coil and returns in the other two. 

Due to the very great space limitations in the galleries of the 
two Waterside stations of The New York Edison Company, we 
were compelled to install reactors of minimum dimensions. 
Three-phase insulated-winding type of coils offered the only 
practical possibility. In these reactors there are developed 
under the worst possible conditions with a short circuit at the 
terminals of the reactors, with full 11,000-volt connected capacity 
and with the short circuit occurring at a certain point on the 
voltage wave, repulsive forces whose values are in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 times the weight of the reactors. To withstand such 
forees, the reactors are equipped with non-magnetic manganese- 
steel headers which are designed to withstand a breaking load of 
400,000 Ib. They are held together by four chrome-nickel steel 
bolts and one center bolt of Tobin bronze. The headers are 
designed to eliminate, as much as is consistent with mechanical 
strength, circulating currents induced in the headers. This 
is accomplishd by placing the metal in four Y sections which 
gives the minimum volume of metal in the positions where the 
currents circulate. 

Joseph Slepian: The matter of resistor-shunted reactors has 
received considerable discussion in the past, and Messrs. Kier- 
stead and Stephens mention this briefly in their paper. It is not 
often that we get in such a brief account a clear statement as to 
two rather distinet actions that such a resistor may have. First 
of all, it may convert energy into heat, and also being a eon- 
duetive shunt, it may by-pass energy. Messrs. Kierstead and 
Stephens point out that there will be dissipation of energy in the 
ease of surges from the outside of the system coming into a pro- 
tected station. On the other hand, they point out that the resist- 
ors will permit energy to pass out from any disturbance that oc- 
eurs within a station on the line. It is clear that these actions 
do take place, but the action of passing energy may take place 
equally well when the disturbance occurs outside on the system 
and the resistor will permit some of this energy to pass by the 
reactor and into the protected station. 
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It is on this ground, I believe, that a good deal ofgtheoretieal 
opposition to shunting resistors has been based. It is evidently 
@ quantitative matter. It is the relation between the value 
of the resistor and the values of the cirenit constants that is 
going to determine what effect is predominant, and a general 
qualitative statement cannot, I believe, be made. The question 
to be determined is whether the constants that arise in practise 
and the resistance values that may be used are of such values 
as to make one action or the other predominant. 

Mr. Boyajian’s paper has been of very great interest to me, and 
on one point I believe I differ a little. In the curve for the de. 
excited reactor under variable a-c. excitation. Mr. Boyajian, as 
I understand it, correlates or identifies the first bend with the 
small inflection that one gets in the magnetization eurve on direet 
current. It seems to me that is not at all an essential element 
here and that one would get the same effects that Mr. Boyajian 
speaks of if this inflection were not there. One must considera 
complete curve for positive and negative excitations (Fig. 1 
herewith). The little inflection at the origin is then hardly 
apparent. With zero d-c. excitation, if one super-imposes an 
alternating magnetomotive force the ampere turns vary between 
two equally spaced limits on either side, and the flux variation 
are determined by the eurve above and below the axis. If one 
gives, however, a d-c. excitation that brings one to a point as in 
Fig. 2, then superimposes aliernating magnetomotive foree. the 
extremes of magnetomotive force then oceupy points in the curve 
that are not symmetrical with respect to the origin. One may get 
only a small change of fiux with one direction of current and a 
large change of flux with the other direction of the alternating 
current. It is evident that we may imierpret the application of 
direct current as a shifting of the origin on the excitation curve, 
so that with direct current imposed the curve may be shifted up, 
or with large enough direct eurrent it may be shifted so that 
the lower saturation is shifted through the origin and the eurve 
becomes displaced. 

When we have two cores, with opposite d-c. excitations, and add 
the two fluxes together the resultant eurve will be asin Figs 3 and 4. 
With the alternating eurrent applied. for small alternating eur- 
rent, the extremes of current give only small changes of flux, but 
with large alternating eurrenis the extremes of flux begin to be 
large. Thus I identify the lower bend in Mr. Boyajian’s curves 
with the saturation and not with the infiection that one geis for 
small maenetizations, in the usual virgin magnetization eurve- 

Another point of considerable interest to me is the relation 
that Mr. Boyajian gives between the ky-a. of controlling fre 
quency in such apparatus as Alexanderson’s modulator, and the 


Fic. i 


Fie. 2 


controlled frequency. Sometime ago I earried on an analytical 
investigation as to what relations necessarily exist between 
powers, which may be exchanged between frequencies in an iron 
reactor, and for simplicity and shorimess of time I will just state 
the nature of the resulis for a simple inductance. When an 
induetanee has iron in it, instead of there being a straight-line 
relation between flux and ampere-turns, it is eurved. and we may 
express the inductance of a coil as a power series in terms of the 
eurrent. That is L=2,2h,i+h:Fi.. .. .- The 
Molin? Gin Will saeco ti ondwihiy iadediacion, amd we 
are all familiar with its effects. It is the higher terms thai tie 
the frequencies together. If we consider the second term alone 
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by itself, we find that it operates to tie frequencies together in 
groups of threes and exchange power between these frequencies. 
A group of three frequencies which this ties together will neces- 
sarily be related in such a way that the sum of the frequencies 
with properly chosen signs will equal zero. 

Then there is a further very interesting relation between the 
powers that are exchanged between these three frequencies. If 
power P; of frequency F1, power P2 of frequency Ff, and power 
P; of frequency Fs, are tied together by the term ZL; in a power 
exchange, then these powers are all proportional to their respect- 


- H 
8 
fa 1b 6 
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ive frequencies, and the sum of the powers with the properly 
chosen signs must necessarily be zero. 

Just as an example to make this clear, we may take the case 
of the Alexanderson modulator or amplifier. We may have 
normal radio frequency of 50,000 cycles, and a controlling fre- 
quency of 1000 cycles. Then as the result of the interaction 
in the iron core, some energy from the 50,000 eycles may be con- 
verted into 51,000 cycles. The first relation which I mentioned 
is satisfied because 50,000 + 1000 — 51,000 = 0. Furthermore, 
the powers corresponding to the three frequencies are propor- 
tional to the frequencies themselves, so as Mr. Boyajian points 
out, if you have a controlling frequency of 1000 cycles and a 
controlled frequency of 50,000 cycles the power of the 1000- 
cycle frequency is to the power of the 50,000 frequency input as 
one is to fifty. 

V. Karapetoff: Designers of reactors would benefit by a 
wider use of the concept of permeance, both in testing and in 
computing reactors. Generally speaking, the inductance of a 
coil can be written in the form 

=e Psp = np iP, (1) 
where n is the number of turns, P is a permeance, the subseript 
c stands for ‘“eomplete’’ and the subscript P for ‘‘partial.’’!° 
The two terms on the right-hand side can be combined into one, 
using the so-called equivalent permeance, so that eq. (1) becomes 

L=n Peg 

This formula will be found useful in predetermination of the 
inductance of a coilfrom test data. Leta coil of dimensions a, b, 
c, and whose number of turns is N, have an inductance L, 
determined by an actual test. The equivalent permeance of the 
coil is 

P.q = L/N? (3) 

Let it be required to design a reactor of the same proportions 
but for a different inductance L;. Let the dimensions of the 
new reactor be ma, mb, mc, and the number of turns Ni. 
The permeance of similar magnetic circuits varies as their linear 
dimensions (as is also the case with the conductance of similar 
electric circuits). Thus, the permeance of the new circuit is 
m P.q, and its inductance is 

Ty = B? Peqam (4) 

Knowing L; and P,q, the designer can choose m and Ni to 

satisfy this equation. Out of an infinite number of solutions he 


10. See V. Karapetoff, ‘‘The Magnetic Circuit,’’ Chap. X. 
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ean select one which gives a minimum ¢ost, or a minimum loss, 
or standard dimensions, ete. 

The foregoing formulas are also useful in judging about the 
best proportions of a coil. It will be seen from eq. (1) that for 
a maximum inductance the permeance must be as great as pos- 
sible, and moreover as many linkages as possible must be com- 
plete rather than partial. This means short magnetic paths of 
large cross-section and avoiding turns which link only with a 
small fraction of the total magnetic flux. 

The concept of permeance is also useful in the determination 
of electromagnetic forces acting upon a reactor (ibid., the last 
chapter). The derivative of the permeance in a given direction 
is proportional to the component of the mechanical force acting 
in that direction. Therefore, these forces can be estimated on 
the principle of virtual displacements. Moreover, mechanical 
forces become zero when the inductance reaches its maximum, 
because then its derivative becomes equal to zero. This shows 
the advantage of choosing coil proportions corresponding as 
nearly as possible to maximum inductance. Mechanical stresses 
are then smaller and can be more readily controlled. 

So far the shape of protective reactors has been largely deter- 
mined by manufacturing considerations and by space economy. 
It would be of interest to ascertain, both experimentally and 
mathematically, nature’s own shapes of maximum inductance. 
The following experiment is suggested. Let an extremely fiexi- 
ble coiled conductor of a definite length be immersed in trans- 
parent insulating oil, and supported at several points say by 
means of floating corks, to be in an indefinite mechanieal equilib- 
rium. Let astrong d-c. current be passed through the eon- 
ductor. The conductor will then tend to assume the shape of acoil 
of maximum inductance, and useful conclusions may be drawn 
from its final shape. Guides and obstacles may be placed in 
the tank to limit the motion in certain directions, and in this way 
practical shapes may be obtained, perhaps unknown at present. 

In Fig. 5 of the paper by Kierstead and Stephens the me- 
chanical forces are shown to be of the nature of compression, 
indicating that the reactor tends to increase its permeance to a 
maximum by shortening the magnetic paths and increasing their 
cross-section. On the other hand, in Mr. Oesterreicher’s Fig. 20 
some of the arrowheads seem to indicate a repulsion between the 
turns. While it is possible to connect turns or layers for mutual 
repulsion, such an arrangement would correspond to a non-in- 
ductive winding and therefore would not be suitable for a pro- 
tective reactor. The sketches in these two papers should be 
reconciled. 

Mr. Oesterreicher’s Tables I and II are not clear. If a 
summation over half a cycle is desired, the readings corresponding 
to 180 deg. should be omitted because fey belong to the begin- 
ning of the second half cycle. 


S. I. Osterreicher: The two paramount requirements of 
every reactor are thermal capacity and mechanical strength. 
From the standpoint of the design, these two requirements go 
hand in hand. Large thermal capacity during short circuits 
demands large conductor volumes, which automatically gives the 
reactor mechanical strength. The limitations imposed upon 
these conditions are mostly economic and partly space require- 
ments. Both are within the sole control of the operating 
engineer. 

Regarding the conductor stranding of which Mr. Dann speaks, 
I believe it is well to use as large individual wires in a stranded 
cable as consistent with a conservative design. The advantage 
of large individual wires is a natural stiffness of the stranded 
eable. During short-circuit stresses, this cable stiffness gives the 
reactor additional mechanical strength. 


To limit the eddy currents to reasonable values in a coarse 
cable stranding, our firm uses enameled wires in stranded cables. 
The eddy-current losses in such enameled-wire cables are equal 
to or less than, those in the fine stranding. 

Among the many interesting points of the Kierstead and 
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Stephens paper I find a number in which I readily agree. Toa 
few however I wish to make some comments. One of the state- 
ments—that reactors must be made of fire-proof materials only— 
needs additional qualification. 

It so happens that we manufacture reactors made of fire-proof 
materials as well as some with fibrous materials. Our experience 
with the fibrous-type coils is as good as with the fire-proof reactors. 
The limiting feature in both cases is the thermal capacity. If 
these limits are greatly exceeded, both types suffer equally. 
While I am greatly interested in the test which the authors cite 
about a fire-proof reactor which has been driven up to 725 deg., 
what I would like to ask is do the authors still consider this re- 
actor safe for central-station operation after the test. 

At 725 deg. cent. the copper loses almost 75 per cent of its 
original tensile strength and will rupture readily when subjected to 
mechanical vibrations caused by the magnetic fields surrounding 
the conductor. 

I have data of several reactor conductor ruptures caused by 
what I believe is nothing else than excessive heating of the copper. 

The authors also mention some flashover test made upon cer- 
tain types of reactors, which showed dielectric strength up to 
100,000 volts. If such is the ease I can see no reason for install- 
ing auxiliary devices within the reactor to protect against over 
voltages. If a 13,200-volt system is subjected to over voltages 
anywhere near the 100,000-volt mark, such system will break 
down at dozens of places before the critical breakdown voltage 
of the reactor is reached. 

The expression given by Prof. Karapetoff for the permeance 
factor is a great help to the reactor designer. This factor is also 
known as the inductance or shape factor of the winding. 

I believe, Prof. Morgan Brooks in University of Illinois 
Bulletin No. 10 as well as the late Dr. Rosa in the Bureau of 
Standards Bulletin calls attention to a similar permeance or 
inductance factor of solenoids. 

In regard to Figs. 20a and 20c of my paper, which show the 
winding turns in repulsion toward each other, I wish to call Prof. 
Karapetoff’s attention to my statement, ‘‘whether the forces are 
attractive or repulsive, depends upon the interconnection be- 
tween turns or layers and upon the eurrent distribution through- 
out the winding.” 

In multilayer windings all layers or turns cannot be placed in 
the same magnetic planes, thus it must be evident that their 
inductances and mutual inductances cannot be the same. If 
this is true, it cannot be claimed that all turns are always trying 
to locate themselves in the common magnetic center of the 
solenoid. From my experience, as far as the end layers and 
turns of a solenoid are concerned I saw a number of windings, 
distorted in a general direction as indicated by the arrows. 

It seems that Prof. Karapetoff, himself, thinks that the experi- 
ment which he suggests if carried out, will lead to some unknown 
shapes in solenoid design, which I believe, can be caused only by 
the uneven self and mutual inductances between layers and 
turns. The discrepancy in the summation of Tables 1 and 2 is 
due to the step-by-step method used and should not be expected 
to be analytically exact. 

F. H. Kierstead: In his book entitled “‘The Magnetie Cir- 
cuit,’’ Professor Karapetoff has presented a very rational method 
of calculating magnetic forces, which we have used and found to 
be of very great value not only in predetermining the exact value 
of a magnetic force and its direction, but also in predetermining 
how changes in the circuit conditions will affect the force. 

In regard to the direction of the foree on a particular turn of a 
reactor, I wish to say that it is our conception that the turn tries 
to move in a direction such that the inductance of the circuit will 
be increased. Now if a turn of a reactor moves away from the 
rest of the turns, the inductance will be decreased but if it moves 
toward the rest of the turns the inductance will be increased. 
Therefore, the forces on the turns of a reactor are in such a direc- 
tion as to try to cause them to move together. An exception 
to this is conceivable in the ease where the conductor of a reactor 
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consists of several strands in parallel and the paralleling of these 
strands is so poorly done that the current in one of the strands 
is actually reversed in direction to that in the other strands. In 
this case, the former strand would be repelled by the latter 
strands. That would mean tremendous losses in the reactor, 
and I don’t think it oceurs in any modern reactor. 

In answer to Dr. Slepian’s discussion in which he points 
out that some energy is by-passed by the resistor into the 
protected station, I wish to state that it is our practise to make 
the resistance of the resistor well above the surge impedance of 
the circuits to which it is connected so that the energy which it 
by-passes is of very much reduced voltage. 

We have in our paper stated that the resistors permit a portion 
of the high-voltage energy of a disturbance that occurs within a 
station to pass out into the lines. Dr. Slepian has stated in his 
discussion of our paper that the resistors will equally well permit 
a portion of the high-voltage energy of a disturbance which occurs 
on the lines to pass into the station. Dr. Slepian is correct in 
the ease where there is only one feeder connected to the bus but 
where there are several feeders equipped with reactors and resist- 
ors a disturbance originating within the station has several paths 
of escape out into the lines while a disturbance originating out 
on one of the lines has only one path into the station. Therefore, 
since there is usually more than one feeder connected to a bus, the 
resistor will in general by-pass considerably more high-voltage 
energy from a station into the lines than from the lines into the 
station. 

In regard to whether resistors are required or not, I wish to 
state it is not a question of protecting areactor from over-voltages, 
but rather it is a question of whether a central station company 
wishes to obtain the advantages of the absorption of high-voltage 
energy which will take place in the resistor, and thus reduce the 
value of over-voltages which may arise on the system. 


Mr. Kirke in his discussion of our paper has pointed out that 
in the case of a three-phase set of reactors placed coaxially and 
connected with the middle phase reversed, there are some con- 
ditions under which the foree for a portion of the eycle will be 
repulsive although the average force over a cycle will be attract- 
ive. This is true but the peak value of such repulsive forces 
in the most favorable case is only 14 the peak value of the at- 
tractive force under the most favorable conditions and the aver- 
age force over a cycle under the conditions which gives the highest 
instantaneous repulsive force is zero. It has been our experienc . 
that in general, the distance between adjacent phases of c¢o- 
axially placed reactors has been so large that the repulsive forces 
were not large if the middle phase was reversed. 


The value of Mr. Schurig’s discussion of our paper lies chiefly 
in the fact that it gives a method of determining the stresses on 
reactors. The constants he has taken necessarily are only typ- 
ical of one rating of reactors, and, therefore, cannot represent the 
great range of reactors which are liable to be encountered. 


W. M. Dann: The discussion we have had brings out that 
not all engineers are in full sympathy with the shunted reactor 
because the inductance of the reactor is a real barrier to high-fre- 
queney disturbances and it seems like folly to add something 
which might by-pass some of those disturbances into the circuits 
that are to be protected and in that way detract from the effec- 


tiveness of the barrier which is intended to keep those disturb- 


ances on the side of the reactor where they originate. 


Mr. Osterreicher referred to the Cos Cob iron-core reactors. 
It really was a sort of bold stroke to design those reactors and put 
them in the cireuits. I remember that at the time all of us 
looked with more or less awe on those big iron-core reactors. 


I think that my remarks about finely stranded cable may have 
given Mr. Osterreicher a wrong impression because, of course, the 
strands in the cable are large enough to give it mechanical 
strength. There have been no eases of trouble that I know of 
where the cable itself has not had sufficient mechanical strength 
to withstand the mechanical stresses. 
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A. Boyajian: As mentioned in my paper, Messrs. W. B. 
Kirke and F. Dubsky cooperated with the writer in this in- 
vestigation at one time, and I was very much pleased that Mr. 
Kirke,was here and discussed the subject. I agree with him in 
the discussion which he has offered. 

i. 1 am pleased that Dr. Slepian has verified by profound 
mathematics the conclusion at which I arrive from a simple 
physical consideration relative to the ratio of controlling and 


Fig. 1—D-c. MaGnetizaTION CURVE 


controlled kiloyolt-amperes being equal to that of respective 
frequencies. 


As to the shape and interpretation of the volt-ampere curve, 
on which subject Dr. Slepian feels that he differs a little from 
me, I doubt if there is any essential difference. In my paper I 
have first stated the fact that each one of the three representative 
magnetization curves (viz., I—the simple d-c. B-H curve, 
Il—the simple a-c. volt-ampere curve, and I]]—the a-e. volt- 
ampere curve with superposed d-e. excitation) have two bends. 
This is a fact regardless of our interpretations, and is a satisfying 
parallelism to know. The bends of case III are shifted to the 
right as compared with those of case II, the more so the larger 
the d-c. excitation. The existence and position of the two 
bends in the case of combined d-c-a-c. excitation, I have in- 
terpreted as follows. 


Referring to the accompanying Fig. 1, let the d-c. excitation 
correspond to the point a of the magnetization curve. Super- 
position of alternating current will vary the flux in the 
directions of b and c. In the range between 6b and c the 
alternating-current reactance will be very low and practically 
constant,—very low on account of the saturated condition of 
the core, and practically constant on account of the fact that 
the magnetization graph is a straight line in this zone. It 
follows, therefore, that for values of alternating current up to 
(Ig—J»), the volt-ampere curve will be straight and of small 
slope like the initial solid portion of Curve III (Fig. 2). 
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For large values of alternating current, the presence of direct 
current will exert only a small influence on reactance, so that 
Curve III must finally approach Curve II, (Fig. 2), asymptotie- 
ally, never crossing it. Having the initial and final portions of 
Curve Il], we can draw in its intermediate portion as shown 
dotted. At the initial part, 7. e., up to the first bend, wave 
shape is fairly free from harmonics. At the final part, that is, 
above the second bend, wave shape is more and more that of 
simple a-c. excitation without d-c. Between the two bends, 
t. e., in the part shown dotted, wave-shape has a very prominent 
second harmonic. The substance of this detailed explanation 
will be found in the text of my paper. Whether the point 
of view of ‘‘the shifting of the origin’’ offered by Dr. Slepian 
is any more illuminating or satisfying than the point of view 
of “‘the shifting of the two bends’”’ (which latter, by the way, is 
a statemént of fact) is a matter to be decided by every person 
for himself. In either ease, recourse has to be taken to the 
to the d-c. magnetization curve for a detailed explanation and 
here the two explanations coincide. 

I have learned from Prof. Bush that tests at M. I. T. gave 
smaller losses than those obtained by us, and it is hinted that 
the difference is due to second harmonic copper losses in the 
d-e. circuit. The oscillograms given in my paper indicate an 
entirely negligible second harmonie current in the d-c. circuit, 
this being accomplished by proper balanced design. The 
correct explanation of the differences seems to be in stray losses. 


Fie. 2—II. 
II. 
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Since the writing of this paper, our units were tested with 
and without tank, with and without steel clamps, and consider- 
able changes in losses were observed. Although stray losses are 
more or less unavoidable phenomena with large units, especially 
with saturated cores, it appears that the determination of their 
exact location and magnitude may lead to considerable im- 
provements in losses by suitable design to reduce them to a 
minimum. . 
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Review of the Subject.—A limit of carrying capacity was 
reachedin high voltage cables due to high dielectric losses, and in order 
to overcome this limitation, science had to be called upon to introduce 
measurements and tests to control this quality. The exact experi- 
ence gained in the development of these tests by scientific men work- 
ing in cooperation with the men of practical experience enabled the 
cable industry to attack the next limitation that confronted it, namely, 
dielectric strength. The industry has already made considerable 
progress, and the present problem is the complete elimination of 
occluded air and vapor from the insulation. Air films have been 


EW tasks are now facing the electrical engineer 
in which more general interest is being taken than 
the development of cables for higher voltages. 

For many years, cables have been operating with a 
very fair degree of success at tensions of 19 to 25 kv. 
When attempts were made to make cables for somewhat 
higher voltages, dimensional limitations prevented the 
retention of the potential gradients that time had 
proved to be reliable and it became necessary to sub- 
ject the insulation to higher stresses. It was found 
that at these stresses general weaknesses would develop 
and weak spots would be revealed in the insulation, 
which would not show at the lower stresses. 

The first step was to reduce the dielectric loss, then 
to use a compound that would not be too stiff at low 
temperatures, and then to control the dielectric quali- 
ties of the paper. When this was accomplished, 
factory failures were practically eliminated and field 
failures greatly reduced. 


Analysis of the latter showed three things: first, that 
at high stresses all mechanical defects, arising either 
in manufacture or subsequent handling, reveal them- 
selves sooner or later; second, that air films, under 
certain circumstances may be the cause, and third, that 
operating conditions with special reference to potential 
surges have to be more carefully controlled. 

It therefore became necessary for the manufacturers 
to establish a new standard of mechanical construction 
and to carry out elaborate researches on the elimination 
of air films. Much progress has been made in both of 
these matters during the past few years, and cables are 
now being made having unprecedented dielectric 
strengths, figures as high as 200 kv. per cm. (average 
stress) having been attained on single-conductor cables, 
while three-conductor cables for 25,000 volts and higher 
cannot be broken down because no way has yet been 
found to make the ends immune from flashing or failure 
at the crotch. But more important than this, these 
cables have unprecedented ability to withstand high 
stresses for long periods without deterioration. 
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regarded as causes of low dielectric strength, due to ionization of the 
air and consequent formation of hot spots. It is advanced, herein, 
that a more useful conception of the danger of air films, is that they 
promote internal surface leakage. It has also been generally be- 
lieved that air films can be detected by the slope of the voltage pawer- 
factor characteristic. It is contended herein that such ts not the 
case. It is pointed out that the foundation for future developments 
has been laid by the equipment and organization of American cable 
manufacturing plants for accurate quality control by continual 
testing of raw and process materials. 


These results have been obtained by the careful 
control of materials and processes. This paper is 
devoted principally to a description of the principal 
control tests developed by an American cable 
manufacturer. 

Four types of experimental samples were used for the 
research work required to ascertain the crucial properties 
which must be controlled and their optimum values. 

1st. Impregnated sheets of paper (usually three deep) 
were tested between A. 8. T. M. electrodes as shown in 
Fig. 1. Such flat samples are inexpensive, are quickly 
prepared and eliminate all structural complications, 
2. e., they enable the material to be tested without intro- 


Fie. 1—A. S. T. M. Evncrropes as APPLIED TO THE TESTING 
or Fiat SAmMpues or TREATED PAPER 


ducing any element based on the mechanical make-up of 
a cable. Thousands of tests on samples of this char- 
acter were made. 

2nd. Samples of cable six in. long, the drying and 
impregnation of which could be carried out in a min- 
iature apparatus are shown in Fig. 2. 

8rd. Samples of cable without sheaths, about 15 in. 
long were treated with different kinds of impregnating 
compounds. Tin foil was then applied to the middle 
part of the sample to serve as a sheath and rolls of 
insulation were applied at the ends, as shown in Fig. 3 
to provide a long leakage path and a barrier to prevent 
a flashover of the test voltage. The samples were 
tested with a voltage two to three times the normal 
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operating voltage for two hundred hours. Peri- 
odically, the samples were tested for dielectric loss or 
power factor. 

4th. Samples of cables, with sheaths, about 15 ft. 
long, dried and impregnated in a small tank and tested 
with their ends in oil for momentary dielectric break- 
down are shown in Fig. 4, or with their ends taped with 
asbestos for prolonged voltage applications. During 
the years 1922 and 1923, 526 special experimental 
lengths of this kind were made and tested. 


Fic. 2—MInNIATURE APPARATUS FOR DRYING AND IMPREGNATING 
CABLE 


Some of the variables which were altered were as 
follows: Oil: Viscosity, resistivity, dielectric strength, 
flow point, susceptibility to oxidation, influence of 
rosin and other substances. 

Paper: Amount of manila fiber, amount of rag 
stock, amount of jute stock, amount of wood stock, 
hydration, density, thickness, oil reluctance, tearing 
strength along and across grain. 

Taping: Width of tape, tightness, lap. 


Fig. 3—Samete or Casares 15 In. Lona ror ARTIFICIAL AGING 


Drying: Time, proportion of time in air and in 
vacuum, temperature. 

Impregnating: 'Time, temperature, vacuum, pressure 
maintenance, and freshness of oil. 

Cooling: Time, final temperature, interval between 
tank and press, medium for cooling cable, 7. e., oil or air. 

This list by no means exhausts all the variables and 
it should be clearly understood that the optimum value 
of each variable is not a constant, but depends upon the 
combination of other variables associated with it. 
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The experimental determination of the optimum 
cable, assuming five values of each variable to be tried, 
would therefore involve the making and testing of at 
least thirty-six billion kinds of experimental cables. 

The reduction of this number to a workable series of 
tests can only be effected by the application of theory. 
A theoretical understanding of cable manufacture would 
include thermodynamics, mechanics, oil-chemistry, 
paper-chemistry, and electrophysics. 

The 15-ft. samples were also tested or examined for 
some or all of the following qualities: dielectric strength, 
dielectric loss, ionization, freedom from air films and 
general appearance. Many were tested for dielectric 
loss both before and after an aging test at about 24% 
times normal working stress. 

These tests gave a large amount of valuable data but 
the most surprising thing learned was that most of the 


Momentary Digbuectric BREAKDOWN 


variables could be altered over a considerable range 
without essentially altering the quality of the cable. 
On the other hand, quality was found to be very 
sensitive to a few of the variables. 

Practical advantage was taken of the information 
gained in these four series of tests, to establish a system 
of quality control based on careful regulation of those 
variables to which cable quality was found to be most 
sensitive. 

The remainder of this paper is devoted principally 
to a description of these essential tests. 


Raw MATERIAL CONTROL 


There is probably no phase of the manufacture of 
impregnated paper cables more important than the 
control of quality of the raw materials. 
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The essential tests on paper are as follows: 

1. Dielectric strength when impregnated. 

2. Tearing strength. 

3. Folding endurance. 

4. Air permeability, 7. e., compactness of fibers. 

5. Oil permeability. 

Dielectric strength is measured on three sheets, 
10 by 16 in., dried by heating at 105 deg. cent. for 16 
hr. and impregnated in standard compound for two 
hours at 80 deg. cent. Tests were made with a trans- 
former at 60 cycles, using the A. S. T. M. standard 
electrodes shown in Fig. 1. Three sheets in series are 
tested at a time and 10 breakdown values are obtained 
on each series of sheets. A blind sample, taken from 
a roll of paper which was found to be very uniform, is 
run with each test. Errors due to differences in im- 
pregnating are eliminated by impregnating the test 
samples and blind sample together and expressing the 
results on the former in terms of those obtained on 
the latter. The distance between electrodes being 
dependent upon the thickness of both paper and oil 
films is, unfortunately, not strictly comparable from 
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forced through one sq. in. of paper under a pressure of 
570 g.! 

All physical tests on paper are made in a room kept 
at a standard humidity of 65 per cent by means of a 
Bahnson humidifier. 

Oil permeability is measured by noting the time 
required for oil of standard viscosity to make its ap- 
pearance through a single sheet. The test suggested 
by Dr. H. H. Brown is made by shaping the paper into 
a rectangle about 3 by 5 cm. with turned-up edges, and 
floating it on a dish of oil, as shown in Fig. 9. 

The essential tests on oil are as follows: 


1. Dielectric strength. 

2. Resistivity. 

3. Viscosity. 

4.~ Hardness. 

5. Solidifying point. 

6. Some cable manufacturers test the oil for power 
factor. 


Dielectric strength is measured between electrodes 
one in. in diameter and 1/10 in. apart at 85 deg. cent. 
using 60-cycle voltage. The apparatus is shown in 
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test to test, as it is impracticable to control the relative 
thickness of these two elements. Furthermore, due 
to the high heat conductivity of the electrodes, the 
breakdown voltages should be compared on the basis 
of the square roots of the thickness. In spite of these 
difficulties, the test has proven valuable for control 
purposes as indicated by a record for one year as shown 
in Fig. 5. 

Tearing strength is measured by an Elmendorf 
machine as described in the TRANSACTIONS of the A. I. E. 
E., 1921, Vol. XL, page 143. Thisinstrument measures 
the energy required to tear a given length of paper. It 
is shown in Fig. 6. 

Folding endurance is measured with the M. I. T. 
tester shown in Fig. 7. This apparatus holds a strip 
of- paper at approximately constant tension (usually 
one.kg-m.) and folds it over steel edges of standard 
curvature (0.03 in. diameter) through an angle of about 
120 deg. on each side of the straight position. 

Density, as it is improperly called, meaning the 
compactness of fibers, is measured by a Gurley Den- 
someter, Fig. 8, an instrument that measures the num- 
ber of seconds required for 100 cu. em. of air to be 
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THE Drevectrric STRENGTH OF ImPREGNATED PAPER 


Fig. 10. The results are liable to be quite erratic and 
the average of at least five readings must be taken for 
each test. 

Resistivity is measured by galvanometer method 
using a cell, Fig. 11, with electrodes of 56 sq. cm. area 
and 0.5 mm. apart, as described in TRANSACTIONS of the 
A. I. E. E. 1922, Vol. XLI, page569. The results vary 
over a wide range but if care be taken in making 
measurements, fairly close checks may be obtained on 
successive tests. Care must be taken to avoid con- 

1. It was pointed out by the authors in an Institute paper 
that impregnated paper insulation is virtually oil insulation 
improved electrically by the interposition of barriers to break 
up circulation and ionie migration. 

This conception suggested that variations of dielectric strength 
might be due to variations in the bafiling effect of the paper 
and an attempt was therefore made to find a measure of this 
effect. Such a measure was finally found by the authors, in 
collaboration with Dr. H. H. Brown, in the readings of the 
Gurley Densometer, an apparatus which measures the compact- 
ness of the paper fibers by the permeability of the paper to air 
under pressure. 

Control of the air permeability or density, as its reciprocal 
is erroneously called, led both to a general raising of the dielectric 
strength level and in great measure to its equalization at that 
level. 
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tamination of the specimens and apparatus by oxygen, 
sweat, condensed moisture and dirt. 

Viscosity is measured with a Saybolt Universal 
Viscosimeter, Fig. 12. The specimen is placed in an 
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inner receptacle where it is kept at the desired tempera- 
ture, usually 210 deg. fahr., (99 deg. cent.) by means of 
oil kept at about 216 deg. fahr. (102 deg. cent.) in the 
outer bath. The number of seconds required for 60 
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cu. cm. of compound to pass through a standard orifice 
is the viscosity. Measurement of hardness have not 
been developed to a point that justifies a description. 
The solidifying point is measured by putting about 
10 or 15 cu. em. of molten compound into a porcelain 
crucible and stirring with a thermometer while it cools 
until it is just hard enough not to pour. The tempera- 
ture is noted and recorded as the solidifying point. 


Fig. 8—Tue Guriry DENSOMETER FOR MEASURING THE AIR 
PERMEABILITY OF PAPER 


Fic. 9—O1 PERMEABILITY 18 MEASURED BY FLOATING THE 
Parzer Boat on O1n AND NoTING THE TIME FOR THE OIL TO 
PENETRATE THROUGH THE PAPER 
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TRIC STRENGTH OF OIL 


PROCESS CONTROL 


Completion of drying is ascertained either by capacity 
tests made with a 60-cycle a-c. bridge, a capacity meter, 
or by dielectric loss tests. A typical drying curve is 
shown in Fig. 13. 

The quality of the oil is controlled by tests of re- 
sistivity, dielectric strength and viscosity, similar to 
those described under tests of raw materials. 

The impregnated paper on or from cables is tested for 
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folding endurance, density, saturation and dielectric 
strength. Saturation is determined by extraction with 
carbon tetrachlorid in the syphon extraction flask 
shown in Fig. 14. This gives the ratio of oil to paper on 
a three-in. sample of cable. The test is supplemented 
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by visual inspection of samples several feet long which 
are stripped tape by tape and examined for surface oil 
throughout. Research work is under way to find a 
better check upon saturation. 

A number of sections 15 ft. long is taken every week 
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from commercial lengths and tested to failure with 60- 
cycle voltage. A considerable proportion of these 
lengths is tested for dielectric loss by the compensated 
wattmeter method (Pender’s Handbook, 1922, page 
865). Readings are taken at several voltages to deter- 
mine the so-called ionization characteristic of the cable 
in order to collect data on this subject. 


Periodic aging tests are made with the 15-ft. samples 
described above. The usual test is at 21% times normal 


Fig. 14—Exrraction Apparatus Usep IN DETERMINING 
THE Ratio OF THE WEIGHT OF IMPREGNATING COMPOUND TO 
THatT oF PAPER 
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working voltage, and the criterion is the chemical 
stability of the oil. 

Several sections per week of the same length are 
submitted to the bending test, broken down with‘high 
voltage and examined for tears.” 

A few 15-ft. sections have also been tested to destruc- 
tion with prolonged voltage applications to determine 

2. Itis of interest to note that while Huropean specifications 


often call for no torn tapes, the criterion is usually the dielectric 
strength and not a visual examination as in America. 
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the time lag of impregnated paper insulation as it 
applies to electric cables. The dots in Fig. 15 are the 
data obtained from these tests, whereas the curve is the 
locus of the following equation given by F. W. Peek, 
G. E. Review, November 1915, and V. M. Montsinger, 
Jour. A. I. E. E., Feb. 1924, page 146. 
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Where 
E = the ratio of prolonged breakdown voltage to 
momentary breakdown voltage. The momen- 
tary breakdown voltage is that which causes 
breakdown in 30 sec. or less. 

T = time in minutes. 

@ = aconstant for a given type of cable. 

The value of a computed from the breakdown data is 
0.42 for these cables. Ifthe value 0.42 is substituted for 
a in the equation and T made infinite, it would seem 
that these cables would withstand continuously a volt- 
age equal to 42 per cent of the momentary breakdown 
voltage. We know, however, from experience that this 
condition cannot be fulfilled m practise. It follows, 
therefore, that the equation should be used only for 
values of T within certain limits. The reason for this 
limitation, is, perhaps, that other factors of a deteriora- 
ting nature enter into action as time goes on.° 

There are cther tests to control processes and materials 
which cannot be discussed at the present time, but 
which contribute materially to the results. 


3. It should be noted that tests lasting a half hour bear a 
more or less definite relation to the standard five-min. test and 
are, therefore, unlikely to be of any more value. Artificial 
aging tests, on the other hand, are made under conditions de- 
signed to promote deterioration, and therefore reveal something 
not shown by the five-min. test. 
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The data from all these tests are plotted on charts 
(Fig. 16) so that the tendency of every characteristic 
ean be noted day by day. One effect has been to reduce 
the number of high-tension cable failures on factory 
test, to a negligible number. This saving effected has 
paid many times over for the cost of the research work 
upon which it was based. 

This work has furthermore, laid the foundation upon 
which future developments for higher voltages must 
depend. 


Appendix I. 
COMPOUNDS WITH AND WITHOUT ROSIN 


The American manufacturers were led to abandon 
rosin largely because of its chemical instability at the 
temperatures at which American cables are operated. 
The lower temperatures at which European cables are 
used, made this consideration comparatively unimpor- 
tant to them and they probably made their decision on 
the basis of the greater surface tension between paper 
and the cylinder oil rosin mixture. 

The addition of rosin to a petrolatum or a mineral 
oil lowers its electric resistivity and various percentages 
of rosin have an interesting effect upon the resistivity 
of petrelatum at different temperatures, Fig. 17A 
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and Fig. 178. At temperatures of 50 deg. cent. or 
less, the resistivity drops as rosin is added, up to 10 
per cent, as shown in Fig. 17a. A further addition of 
rosin raises the resistivity again, but no amount of rosin 
added will bring the resistivity up to its original value. 
At higher temperatures, the addition of rosin up to 
10 per cent lowers the resistivity. Further addition 
of rosin holds the resistivity approximately constant, as 
shown, for example, by the 80-deg. curvein Fig. 17B. 
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This reduction of resistivity of petrolatum in itself, 
does not necessarily have a bad effect upon the quality 
of the cable, but, unfortunately, the reduction in 
resistivity is accompanied by an increase in dielectric 
loss or power factor at the higher temperatures. If 
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low power factor is obtained by the use of a large 
rosin content, suchas 50 per cent, the compound becomes 
too stiff at low temperatures. In Fig. 18 are given 
two power-factor curves of two groups of cables. 


-Cable impregnated with 
20 petrolatum only + 


B-Cable impregnated 
with 85% petrolatum 
and 15% rosin 
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Fie. 18—RELATION BETWEEN Power Factor AND 
TEMPERATURE OF A PAPER-INSULATED CABLE 


These cables are identical, except the B cables contain 
15 per cent of rosin, whereas the A cables contain no 
rosin. The serious effect of rosin in cables is that it 
lowers materially the critical temperature of cumulative 
heating. 
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The above data are presented to show that the use of 
rosin was stopped for definite and clearly understood 
reasons. This should not be construed as a final 
abandonment of this material, as further research work 
is under way which may lead to the development of 
methods of using it without incurring the disadvantages 
originally found. 


Appendix II 
Hort Spots IN CABLES 


It has frequently been observed that impregnated 
paper-insulated cables, which have been subjected to a 
high dielectric stress for a considerable period, show hot 
spots which are regarded as incipient failures. It 
was recently the authors’ good fortune to examine a 
piece of cable in which several hot spots occurred which 
showed practically all the characteristics which had 
been noted individually in previous cases. 

The cable was single-conductor stranded, having a 
cross-sectional area of 600,000 cir. mils and insulated 
with 39/64ths of manila rope paper, applied with an 
open butt. The power factor of the insulation was 
about 134 per cent at 85 deg. cent. 

This cable was subjected to 135,000 volts alternating 
for about twenty minutes and opened for examination. 

There were 108 layers of paper, of which the outer 
ones were 8 mils and the inner ones 5 mils thick. The 
8-mil paper was found to be entirely free from any evi- 
dence of puncture or hot spots. The same applies to 
the outer few layers of 5-mil paper, but upon reaching 
about the fiftieth paper from the conductor, evidences 
of hot spots became numerous. 

The first evidence consisted of a tree-like design such 
as is characteristic of photographs of lightning and other 
high voltage discharges.‘ Upon examining these “‘tree”’ 
marks it was found that the paper fibers were charred. 
It was found that while the “‘tree’”’ design in one layer 
nearly always crossed the ‘‘tree’’ design in thenext layer, 
these designs were never superimposed, but each “‘tree’”’ 
was independently formed, the general direction being 
across the tape. As more and more layers of paper were 
removed, the trunks of the ‘‘trees’’ were found to bemore 
and more deeply charred until at about the 44th layer 
from the conductor, the paper was found to be burned 
right through. This continued for about fourteen 
layers when the charring gradually diminished until it 
ceased at the 18th layer from the conductor. The 
remaining papers down to the conductor were found to 
be merely punctured, each paper having a small hole 
with a charred edge. Other hot spots of a similar 
character were found which, however, did not extend 
to the conductor, but were confined exclusively to the 
intermediate layers of tape. An unpleasant odor was 
noticed in the vicinity of the tree patterns. 

The existence of tree patterns proves the occurrence 


4. F.A.S. Kleine, C. F. Proos, and J. C. van Stavern, Con- 
ference Internationale des Grands Réseaux Electriques, 1923, 
observed the same effect in European cable. 
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within cables of what is generally known as surface 
leakage. 

Surface leakage occurs at all voltages, being merely 
conduction through films at low voltages, but partaking 
of the nature of streamers as the air ionizes at higher 
voltages. Hence, at low voltages, it obeys Ohm’s law, 
but at high voltages, the volt-ampere characteristic 
depends upon ionic saturation. 

The air ionization theory as generally understood, is 
that at a certain stress, the dielectric loss increases to 
such a high value that local cumulative heating occurs. 
Furthermore, according to this theory, a sudden 
increase of power factor with gradually increasing volt- 
age, presages destructive ionization. 

It is our opinion that this theory is not complete and 
requires a new interpretation; and we believe that the 
surface leakage phenomena described above, suggest the 
necessary modification. 

Leakage current flows at low voltage without visible 
manifestation but at high voltages, ionization of the air 
causes it to flow as streamer discharges with a libera- 
tion of energy which varies with the degree of ioniza- 
tion. Failure results from charring of insulation either 
along the path or at the ends of the streamer. 

While the surface leakage theory is based upon visual 
observations, it is of interest to note how it explains 
certain phenomena better than the orthodox ionization 
theory. 

1. The lower specific capacity of air films should 
tend to divert the electrical stress to the surrounding 
insulation of higher specific capacity. The films, there- 
fore, will not carry k times the ambient stress but con- 
siderably less. This would lead one to expect signs of 
failure around the edges of air films, but these are never 
found. All the signs of burning occur squarely on the 
surfaces exposed to the air films, as would be expected 
if caused by surface leakage. 

2. Some cables in which there are numerous large 
air films in which ionization presumably occurs, have 
operated satisfactorily at high stresses for years with- 
out trouble. In such cases, the reason for the absence 
of streamers was probably low resistivity of the oil 
which kept the leakage in the stage of ohmic conduction, 
and thus restrained the local liberation ofenergy. Such 
cables, however, fail from cumulative heating when 
loaded. 

3. It isa part of the film ionization theory that the 
increase of power factor with voltage is due to air 
ionization. Ifacable be made without adequate drying 
of the paper and poorly impregnated, the increase of 
power factor with voltage should be quite marked, as 
the specific capacity of the solid part of the insulation 
will be abnormally high, thereby throwing a higher 
stress on the air films. Experiment shows, however, 
that in such a cable the power factor will be constant 
over a widerange of voltage. Thisis entirely consistent 
with the leakage theory, because, as suggested above, 
in a cable made of low resistivity, oil and paper, the 
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leakage current will increase with the voltage according 
to Ohm’s law over the full range. 


Discussion 


D. W. Roper: A point which should be more prominently set 
forth is that as the operating voltage of a cable increases, the 
quality must improve. What is needed at the present time is 
some method of measuring the quality of the insulation and 
determining the maximum operating voltage for which a given 
quality of cable is suited, and to which it should be limited. 
There are also needed some other tests to be applied to cable at 
the factory in order to determine whether it will be satisfactory 
for the service for which it is intended. Apparently some 
further research as well as cooperation between the manufactur- 
ing and operating companies is needed in order to develop the 
proper tests for this purpose. 

W. F. Davidson: The authors refer to the difficulties 
experienced a few years ago on the use of very stiff impregnating 
compounds and the resultant formation of voids when the cable 
was bent. They imply that this difficulty has been entirely 
avoided by the use of lighter compounds but I am of the opinion 
that their statement is a little too optimistic. Some day we may 
reach the point where voids are not developed by bending. 

The authors call attention to the fact that many of the 
phenomena associated with air films in cables cannot be fully 
explained on the simple hypothesis that ionization results 
from a stress in the air film K times that in the solid por- 
tions of the dielectric. This is a natural consequence of the fact 
that the air films are not infinite in extent but really are of com- 
paratively small area so that creepage phenomena play an im- 
portant part. A number of very interesting possibilities are 
suggested by the considerations of stress distributions with 
alternating fields and with continuous fields. Some theoretical 
work has already been started and experimental work has been 
mapped out. Until more is known of the values of the numerous 
physical constants it will be impossible to complete studies 
along this line. 

A rough shop method for determining solidifying point 
of compound is described. Rather more consistent results 
can be obtained by taking the temperature-viscosity curve 
by means of a MacMichael viscosimeter. This instrument 
gives results of very satisfactory precision with a minimum 
of observational error. Probably in point of time it is rather 
faster than the method described in the paper. Studies of a 
considerable number of ‘cable samples have indicated the pos- 
sibility of getting the temperature-vissosity curve over a wide 
range from three or four points after the general characteristic 
has been determined. 

R. A. Paine, Jr.: The authors inferred in their paper that 
if an air film can be maintained at low pressure, they are thus 
able to get a flat power-factor characteristic. I should be glad 
if the authors could be able to give us some data or results of 
any experiments that they have been able to make along that 
line, as it would seem that it would be almost impossible to 
maintain this air film at low pressure. 

The authors speak of the ratio of oil to paper as a means 
of determining saturation. I am glad to note they say they 
are going to do some further research work along that line in 
order to get a better method of determining the degree of sat- 
uration. It seems to me that they are missing one point, and 
that is what we really want to know is if the complete vol- 
ume inside of the cable is filled. What we really ought to 
have, I believe, is the total volume, and then take into account 
the total amount of paper and the total amount of oil in it 
rather than work on a ratio basis. 


There are at least three of the American cable manufacturers 
now who can make cables with almost no wrinkles, practically 
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none, and I think within the next.year we ought to be reasonably 
sure of getting cables that will have no trouble standing up in 
operation over a period of years. 

H. Halperin: I wish to emphasize the remark of Mr. Del 
Mar, that there is a very urgent need for securing uniformly 
good cable insulation. In a 10-mile line of three-conductor 
eable with 350,000 cir. mil. sector conductors, there are about 
29,000 sq. ft. of copper surface from which a failure might occur; 
and defects in a comparatively very small per cent of the total 
insulation can easily result in poor operation. In dissecting 
test and service failures of 13-kv. and 35-kv. cable in Chicago, 
the insulation immediately adjacent to the failure has frequently 
been found radically different in construction and impregnation 
from the remaining portion of the same length. 

In connection with the earbonized tree patterns that were 
found by Mr. Del Mar, we have found that these also appeared 
in the endurance tests at 127-kv., three-phase on the three- 
eonductor, 35-kv. cable. In the illustratiun shown herewith, 
these designs were taken from the conductor insulation in a joint 
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2 in. outside of the belt. Usually the carbonized patterns in the 
cable were most pronounced at or near the apex of the sector, 
that is, the portion pointing toward the center of the cable. The 
most pronounced formation of these tree patterns was found in 
eables which withstood the test for the longest time. 


The authors state that the compound ‘‘X”’ has been found in 
the outer conductor insulation and inner belt insulation. Fre- 
quently in three-conductor, 35-kv. cable we have found it 
throughout the conductor insulation and in some cases the 
formation was most marked adjacent to the copper. 


In the latter part of the paper a curve of power factor against 
temperature for a cable with 15 per cent rosin in its compound 
shows the power factor at 80 deg. cent. to be over 9 per cent; 
and the discussion is to the effect that the presence of rosin 
materially affected the critical temperature in cumulative heat- 
ing. This effect is negligible with the many European cables 
being made and which have been made, with higher percentages 
of rosin than 15 per cent and power factors about half or less 
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than those shown in the curve B for temperatures of 60 and 
80 deg. cent. 

EK. R. Thomas: I would like to contribute a little discussion 
to the paper by Messrs. Del Mar and Hanson. We have made 
some tests in New York of high-potential stresses on impregna- 
ting compounds. I will give somewhat of a resumé of our tests. 


‘We used some special glass test tubes, the outer diameter of one 


being a few mils less than the inner diameter of the other. In 
the larger test tube was put a small quantity of mineral oil, 
heated very slightly, enough to form a liquid state, dropped the 
other tube inside and in that way obtained a very thin film of 
impregnating compound. This was subjected to a high-voltage 
gradient by putting a mercury electrode in the inner tube, im- 
mersing the outer tube in salt water and then applying a high 
potential between electrodes. 

The visual phenomenon which occured when putting this under 
stress was a very light corona discharge in the tube. There was 
no occluded air in this very thin film which would be quite 
readily discernable by holding it to the light. After this had 
been on test for some two hours, some changes went on. We had 
sealed the tube at the top with a small rubber balloon which 
became inflated and thus gave evidence that some gas was given 
off. The noted change occurring in the oil was that it goes over 
to a state of solidification and from its resemblance we had 
termed it Swiss cheese. It changes from the oil, which is amber, 
to a rather yellow waxy substance with numerous void spaces 
in it giving a Swiss-cheese appearance. 

Several batches of this were run until we had a sufficient 
quantity to make a breakdown test. This was melted into an 
oil cup, and, by the way, goes back to a waxy substance after 
being melted. The breakdown test showed that there was no 
practical difference in breakdown strength from the original 
compound. We also have found that by modifying a mineral 
oil compound with some other things this change over in sub- 
stance can be somewhat lessened and I believe that there is a 
considerable field of research open in this line. 

H. F. Randolph: The results obtained by Messrs. Del Mar 
and Hanson on overstressed cables are particularly interesting, 
since we have noticed a great many of these points in our in- 
vestigation in the after-performance of underground cables in 
the past year. 


It appears that dielectric loss in high-voltage paper cables 
has been reduced to a minimum and is no longer a controlling 
factor. It would be interesting to know if any other qualities 
were sacrificed in order to accomplish this. 


_ The authors state that although very high voltages are ob- 
tained on samples of three-conductor cables, it is practically 
impossible to break them down in laboratory tests, but still 
failures occur in actual operation of these same types of cables, 
although operating conditions previous to, and at the time of, 
failure are apparently normal. We have examined samples of 
cable adjacent to some of these failures and have noticed a similar 
condition to that mentioned by Mr. Del Mar, the perforation of 
the layers of paper, but we have not noticed any tree designs. 
It would be interesting to know the approximate voltage that 
would be apt to cause this condition. 


I would also like to ask the question as to whether a percentage 
of rosin-oil compound mixed with a mineral-oil compound would 
have any decided effect on the life of the cable. 


A. H. Kehoe: I think the real value of the so-called power- 
factor test is not brought out in the Del Mar-Hanson paper. 
The test consists in the change in power factor on test samples of 
cables with an increase in voltage of the proper amount. It may 
be true, as stated in the paper, that the curve of power factor 
inereases, diminishes, or stays constant, with a certain line of 
material, but after a certain kind of eable is brought through a 
factory and this characteristic determined, there is but one 
thing that changes the quality in the cable and this resolves 
itself into “‘air’’ in the cable. With an increase of air ina cable 
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the power-factor curve will be increased over the normal charac- 
teristi¢ as soon as the ionization point of the air is arrived at on 
increasing the voltage for the power-factor test. 

In the same paper there is described results of tests at two 
and one-half times normal working stress. It should be 
realized that the power-factor test intended to indicate the 


presence of air by change in power factor is not a matter of - 


normal working stress on the cable. It is a matter rather of 
stressing the cable insulation up to certain definite values where 
air (if it be in the insulating structure) will be ionized. This 
becomes a matter of physical dimensions and properties of the 
insulation and has no definite relation to normal working stress. 

G. B. Shanklin: In reference to the theory of ionization the 
following statement is found on the third page of the paper by 
Messrs. Del Mar and Hanson: “It is our opinion that this 
theory is not complete and requires a new interpretation; and 
we believe that the surface leakage phenomena described, sug- 
gest the necessary modification.”’ The surface leakage phe- 
nomena mentioned in the above statement refer to the charac- 
teristic fern leaf discharge path between paper wrappings, fre- 
quently, if not always, found after subjection to high-potential 
test, that is, a stress considerably higher than normal. 

The configuration of this type of discharge is typical of all 
high-frequeney discharges, such as lightning, static discharge 
over insulators, ete. It is the result of a destructive groping or 
reaching about for the weakest path, which in this case happens 
to be along the paper surfaces. The high impedance at these 
very high frequencies is the cause of these discharges not being 
directional. They do not necessarily follow air or gas pockets 
but actually form their own pockets by generation of gas as they 
travel along. 

Apparently, Messrs. Del Mar and Hanson have confused the 
above phenomena with the slow, steady glow discharge which 
occurs in gas pockets at lower voltage stressing and constitutes 
the true ionization with which cable engineers are concerned. 
The effects of this are much more gradual and the range of travel 
much more limited. The result is a slow chemical change or 
disintegration, not necessarily accompanied by charring. It is 
more to be feared than the first-mentioned phenomena, for it 
might oceur at normal operating voltage, while the first, as far as 
my observation has gone, always requires considerable over 
stressing. 


This second type of discharge did not escape their observation 
for they give a very accurate description of its effects. Their 
explanation, suggesting the formation of fatty acids, seems very 
reasonable and probable. There is not a sufficient quantity of 
nitrogen present to form nitro products. 

The various methods of factory test and control they deseribe 
are now being followed by most, if not all, of the cable manufac- 
turers. Most of these have proved reliable guides to a better 
quality cable. A few have not. In particular, no reliable test 
has yet been developed to determine the degree of impregnation. 
The method of extraction with carbon tetrachlorid or other 
solvents has not proved satisfactory. So far, the old method of 
visual examination and expert judgement has not been 
displaced. 


I was very much interested in their characteristic ‘breakdown 
versus time’’ curve, given in Fig. 15, and fully agree with their 
statement that such curves are of no value in determining ulti- 
mate life at normal voltage by extrapolation, due to the fact 
that other factors of a deteriorating nature enter into action as 
time goes on. 


C. F. Hanson: I should like to make a reply to Mr. 
Halperin’s statement regarding the last part of the paper, 
referring to Curves A and B. We do not say it is not possible 
to secure lower power factors using rosin than are given by 
Curve A, nor do we say that we always need to get as high a 
power factor as given by Curve B. These curves were given 
simply to show the relative values when we do and do not use 
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rosin. They are the results of three cables, all treated identi- 
cally, the same oil being used, only that in one case 15 per cent 
of rosin was added; while in the other cases, no rosin was 
added. 

The data were obtained some years ago when oil refineries 
had not developed in refining petrolatum the technique 
applied today. With present-day oil, lower power factors 
may be obtained than those shown in Curves A and B. 

Wm. A. Del Mar: Mr. Roper is right in pointing out that as 
the operating voltage of a cable increases, the quality must 
improve. The term “quality,” however, is a somewhat in- 
definite one and should not be interpreted as applying to all of 
the characteristics of the cable. Some discrimination is re- 
quired to determine which characteristics should be improved 
as the voltage increases. For instance, the quality of the 
paper as set forth in ordinary specifications should be decreased 
rather than increased for higher voltages. By this I mean 
that more or less wood pulp should be allowed. Similarly, 
flexibility requirements should be reduced rather than increased 
in the case of high-voltage cables so as to permit the use of 
materials of greater dielectric strength at the expense of the 
mechanical qualities. 

It is also quite possible that the dielectric loss should not be 
too low in eables for very high voltages in order to give an 
opportunity for the dissipation of local transients in the insula- 
tion. The main quality which requires to be improved as the 
voltage is raised is the saturation, with special reference to the 
elimination of air. 

Since the paper was written, an apparatus has been developed 
by our laboratories, for measuring saturation as a ratio of air to 
insulation by volume. It consists of an inverted funnel with a 
graduated closed-top tube. This is filled with water, placed in a 
jar of air-free water with a section of cable about an inch thick 
under it. The jar is then evacuated and the vacuum main- 
tained over night. This results in sucking the air out of the 
cable and causes it to collect in the tube of the funnel. The 
vacuum is then broken, causing the air in the funnel to contract 
to its atmospheric volume. The displacement of the cable is 
noted, its copper and lead removed, and their displacement 
noted. The volume of insulation is the difference between the 
displacement of the cable and that of the combined copper and 
lead. The saturation is expressed as the ratio by volume of air 
to insulation. The insulation is then examined under water to 
make sure that all the air has been removed. There is an 
error which it seems impossible to eliminate, namely that air is 
sucked from the strands as well as from the insulation, so that 
if the interstices between strands are not well filled, the in- 
sulation will be debited accordingly. «This, however, has not 
affected the practical usefulness of the device which is now in 
regular use for control tests. 


Mr. Thomas has described experiments which, he says, have 
enabled him to produce a yellow, waxy substance with numerous 
voids, merely by exposing mineral oil to a strong electrical field. 
We have repeated the experiment and obtained the same re-; 
sults. The material, as stated by Mr. Thomas, melts and has: 
the same electric strength as the original compound. The; 
reason for this is that it is the original compound, the changed 
appearance after the application of stress being due merely to an 
emulsification. Mr. Thomas’s experiment did not result in 
producing the material referred to as X in our paper, as this 
latter cannot be melted. It is neither fusible nor soluble in any 
solvent available. Chemical analysis shows it to be free, of 
nitrogen and to contain a very small quantity of oxygen. Re- 
search work is now under way which, it is hoped, will lead to. 
its chemical identification. 

In reply to Mr. Randolph, the tree patterns are readily formed 
at three-fourths of the short-period breakdown voltage. The 
addition of rosin-oil compound to mineral-oil compound does 
not improve the life of the cable. 
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An important difference between our leakage tree patterns and 
the steady glow of ionization described by Mr. Shanklin is that the 
former are matters of visual observation, whereas the existence 
of the latter is known oniy by theoretical deduction. Mr. 
Shanklin says that tree patterns are the result of destructive 
groping or reaching for the weakest path. We are entirely in 
accord with this but believe that the weakest path must be 
along the air pockets because air ionizes at a much lower voltage 
than oil. 

In econelusion, I would take some exception to the general 
tendeney of some of the speakers to assume that American 
cable manufacturers have not kept up with the general progress 
of electrical industry. It should be remembered that they have 
been laboring under a handicap unknown either to other branches 
of electrical industry or to cable manufacturers in other coun- 
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tries. I refer to the tendency of American cable users to put 
into their specifications clauses, the undue emphasis of which is 
entirely irrelevant to the proper performance of the cables but 
which forees the manufacturers into competition on unes- 
sentials rather than allowing them to concentrate their efforts 
on factors of major importance. Principal among these ir- 
relevant requirements have been excessive flexibility and ex- 
cessively low dielectric losses. Another requirement of the 
same character which is now assuming prominence is the so- 
called ionization test. 

If the American manufacturers succeed in making cables 
which pass American specifications and have characteristics as 
good as the best European cables, they will have accomplished 
an infinitely. more difficult task than the Europeans have done, 
and this goal has actually been reached by some of them. 


The Direct Method of Calculation of Capacitance 


of Conductors 
BY HERBERT BRISTOL DWIGHT 


Member, A. I. E. E. 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Review of the Subject.—The capacitance, or electrostatic 
capacity, of conductors of vartous shapes has practically always been 
calculated by the “‘inverse method”’ of first assuming certain charges 
of electricity and from them calculating equipotential lines and 
surfaces, which, in the more fortunate cases, agreed exactly with the 
shapes of the conductors. In other cases, such as that of a three- 
conductor sheathed cable, the agreement, and therefore the calculated 
capacitance, were only approximate. 


HE direct method of calculation of capacitance, as 
T distinguished from the more usual inverse method, 

consists in first assuming the shape of the con- 
ductors, and from that calculating the distribution of 
electric charge and the capacitance. In the inverse 
method, one finds the shape of the conductors from the 
potential calculated from charges of electricity con- 
centrated at points or uniformly distributed along lines 
or over surfaces. If the equipotential lines are not 
true circles, then the calculated capacitance is not 
correct for circular conductors, but is only approximate. 
This is the case with two-conductor and three-con- 
ductor sheathed cables. 

In this paper, accurate formulas using the direct 
method are given for four cases: first, a finite wire and 
an infinitesimal wire; second, the capacitance of a 
single-phase overhead line; third, the capacitance of 
the sheath on one side and the two conductors on the 
other side, of a two-conductor cable; and fourth, the 
capacitance of the sheath on one side and the three 
conductors on the other side, of a three-conductor cable. 
For the second case an accurate standard formula is 
available for comparison. The formula for the third 
case, given in this paper, was given by the writer in a 
discussion in the JOURNAL of the A. I. E. E., November, 
1923, page 1208. 

It appears that practically all formulas for capac- 
itance have been based on the inverse method. Thisis 
true, at any rate, of the published formulas for capac- 
itance of multiconductor sheathed cables. It is stated 
by Clerk Maxwell in Chapter VII of “Electricity and 
Magnetism,” published in 1873, that every electrical 
problem of which we know the solution has been con- 
structed by the inverse process of finding the shape of 
the conductors from the potential due to assumed 
charges of electricity. He also states that the only 
method by which one can expect to solve a new problem 
is by reducing it to one of the cases in which a similar 
problem has been constructed by the inverse process. 
Maxwell’s statement has been quoted in fairly recent 
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For multiconductor cables with round conductors, a ‘“‘direct 
method”’ of calculation of capacitance is described inthis paper, which 
uses the exact shape of the round conductors, and which gives accurate 
expressions for the irregular distribution of electricity on the con- 
ductors, and for the value of the capacitance. 

Formulas and examples are given for the following cases: 1. 
Finite wire and infinitesimal wire. 2. Single-phase overhead line. 
8. Two conductors and sheath. 4. Three conductors and sheath. 


articles, and the limitation which he gives that the 
inverse process must always be used and that one cannot 
start with an assumed shape of conductor seems to hold 
in the most recent calculations of capacitance. It 
seems evident that the direct method described in this 
paper, which accurately uses the direct process of 
starting with given shapes of conductors, should be of 
considerable use. 

The demand for greater accuracy in this type of 
calculation is shown by the paper published by Mr. 
D. M. Simons,! who gave results for two, three and 
four-conductor cables which are more accurate than 
those previously available obtained by the inverse 
process of calculation. Mr. Simons’ results were 
obtained by graphically correcting the length of the 
lines of flow pertaining to the inverse method of cal- 
culation. His results, pointed out in his paper, still 
contain a certain amount of approximation since the 
position of the lines of flowis not that corresponding 
to true circular conductors, and that accounts for some 
of the discrepancy between his results and those given 
in this paper. 

In connection with the calculation of the numerical 
example of the three-conductor cable given in this 
paper, the writer wishes to acknowledge valuable 
assistance given by Mr. D. M. Simons in checking and 
locating errors in the preliminary work. 


In the direct method of calculation of capacitance 
described in this paper, one first assumes a uniform 
electric charge on the surfaces of the round conductors 
and their images. From this the resulting charge at 
any point on the conductors can be calculated. This 
may be called the first additional charge, and it is in 
the form of a Fourier series, that is, a series involving 
cos 0, cos 2 6, cos 3 6, ete. The cosines often disappear 
when integrated around the circle. One can now cal- 
culate the second additional charge, which results from 
the first additional charge, and so on until the terms 
become small. 


1. “Cable Geometry and the Calculation of Current-Carrying 
Capacity,’”’ by D. M. Simons, Journat A. I. E. E., May, 1923, 
page 525. 
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FINITE WIRE AND INFINITESIMAL WIRE 


This is not a practical case, but the solution is used 
in the problems to follow. 

Let there be a finite wire A, carrying an electric 
charge Q per centimeter, and let there be an infinitesimal 
wire B carrying an electric charge — Q per centimeter. 
Quantities are in absolute units. Let O be the point of 
zero potential. 

The surface density of the charge on A will not be 
uniform, owing to the presence of the charge on B. 
From the symmetry of the arrangement, the surface 
density qi«) at any point P can be expressed as a Fourier 
series, the angles being measured from the line B D. 
Thus 

qe) = H, + Hicos 6+ H.cos20+... 
+H,cosn@+... 
where H,, H2 etc. are undetermined constants. The 
total charge on the wire A is 
Qe 


if) 0) a 60 "orn Hy = Q 
0 
Q 


27 O 


Therefore, Ho = 


The work done against the elementary charge qi) ad @ 
at P, in carrying a unit charge from O to N is 


Fig 1—Finite WIRE AND INFINITESIMAL WIRE 


* 


NP 


The work done against the charges on both conductors 
is 


2 qo) ad 6 logh (1) 


OB 2x OP 
— 2Q logh WR +2a S q@ logh p- d @ (2) 


The following expansions are now required: 


NB a a? 9 
logh aaa = — r cos g + 2 p cos 2 @ 
oe (3) 
= en ee no C03 Mist». 
NP 1 
logh rs =~ | costo 6) + Few20- 0 


1 
+.. -+ 7 cosn(@—y) +... ba 


*Elements of the Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism, by J. J. Thomson, fourth edition, page 94. 
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OP 
logh =— 


Cea Meso p 
i o oes + Be ©O8 


a” 
a rar ae es ae ene 


(5) 


The derivation of the last series, which is similar to 
that of the others, is as follows: 


OP? = c+ a?— 2accos 0 
QP a ” 
ee a~l-a/ee +e") + @/¢e 
= (l1—a/e e7*) (1—a/e e-7°) 
a? : 
@ lophite = arlinie Pee ae ee 
sero paths 4 el 
ro ah x 
et felt 
A + Tle nc 


re 


from which equation (5) follows directly. Series (3), 
(4) and (5) are used in calculations of proximity effect 
in conductors. 

Equation (2) can now be written: Work in moving 
a unit charge from O to N 


)-20 pcs 9 


= 2.@ logh ( eee 


a Binds abptanly ntl} So igiiGtin 
DD atta ote Coahihnl ot Schtal bees we 


2a OP NP 
+2af qie) logh ie ea H(. logh ‘ 
0 


+ qi logh c/a | dé (6) 


where q(s) = ye + H,cos 6 + H, cos 2 6 


+...+H,cosn@+... 


2x 
Now JS ecosm 6cosn 6d @ 
0 


=1/2 ee {cos (m + n) 0+ cos(m—n) 6} d@ (7) 
0 


This is equal to zero when m is not equal to n and it 
is equal to when m = n. Thus, in multiplying one 
series by another in (6), most of the terms are equal to 
zero. 
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Work in moving a unit charge from O to N 


= 2Q logh ( = )-20 { —= Cosi 


Cc 


a? a" | 
= 2p C082 pF a, sae Ae cosne +... . | 


2 


a 
+2n0[ —Hi——Bpy- 


. + Hicos¢g 


cos 2 ~ 
9 Se lg 


c 
i ae - logh — | 
This is true for any value of ¢, since the potential is 
constant for all points on the surface of the conductor, 
and so the coefficients of cos g, cos2 ¢g, cosn ¢ ete. 
can be separately equated to zero. Therefore, 


Q 
iH, = mI 


T 
qi) = a + 2. { a/p cos 6 + a?/p? cos 2 6 
+...+a"/p>cosnO+...}: 
Q Qt 2.0" 
ful! as ae ang - ria ry cos n 6 (8) 


This gives the distribution of the electric charge on the 
finite conductor, under the influence of a charge con- 
centrated at B. This is a quantity required to be 
known for calculating capacitance in the problems 
described in this paper. 


SINGLE-PHASE OVERHEAD LINE 


The formula for this case is given to provide a check 
on the correctness of the direct method. The standard 
formula, derived by the inverse method, is shorter, and 
gives exactly the same numerical results. 

Let there be two equal wires A and B and let one 
carry an electric charge Q per centimeter and the other 
a charge — Q per centimeter. Then the density at P is 


and at T it is = 
tribution. 
The density at P due to the elementary charge at T, 


Q 


~ Qra 


, assuming uniform dis- 


advy 
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is 


Qdiog oi ad patton 
ne x ae = qn cos @ (8 — 8) (9) 
Now 
cos 2 B Ss? /n+k—-—1 a® 
an = 1/er[14+ es ran as rcos kv | 
(10) 
and 
sin n B k=? (+ k= 1. abs, 
qd == re Rasa Oa i s® sink vy * (11) 


Integrate expression (9) from y = 0 to 2 7, keeping 


6 constant. Then the density at P due to the uniform 
charge on wire B is 
n= qn 
Q Dips cos (12) 
Tah pa eS 
Let A, anf s* (13) 
This is the first additional charge. A_ similar 


expression gives the first additional charge on wire B, 
namely, 
Q 2 n=” 


— athe cos nN Y 


Fig 2—Sineite-PHase OvEerRHEAD LINE 


The density at P due to the elementary charge at T, 


Qa- 
ora 08h YO ¥ 

_ Ady 1 oo gee es Piss 

18 ae ore POS Fd ~ yr COs m™ ( B) 


Using equations (7), (10) and ae and integrating 
from y = 0 to 2 7, we find that the density at P, due. 
to the first additional charge on wire B is 


Tq (Bi c0s 8 + Bz cos 2 6 + aiden ¢ 


+B,cosn@+...] (14) 
20 opm ee 
where B, = a"/s a a/sAi+. 
AAR oleh Ant eae ' (15) 


**An Integration Method of Deriving the A-C. Resistance 
and Inductance of Conductors,” by H. L. Curtis, Scientific 
Paper. No. 374 of the Bureau of cba" Washington D. C., 
April, 1920, Appendix 2. 
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This is the second additional charge on wire A. Simi- 
larly, the third additional charge on wire A is 


C,cos9+ Cycos26+... 


cd wi 


+C,cosn@+...] (16) 
/ 1-1 
where C,, = a"/s” ss See 
fia & 4 


a/sB, +... 


jn+k—1 
/n—1 [k 
The total charge at P is 


Bis Arse... (17) 


and so on. 


Q 


Ta 


{1/2 + L,cos90+ L,cos20+... 


+LI,cosn@+...] 
L,=A,+B,+C,+... 


(18) 
where (19) 


The capacitance C may be found by calculating the 
work done in moving a unit charge from M to L against 
the charge on wire A. This is 


Satnhir fLideteel iiGos.f Ava, 
0 


+L,cosnO0+...] 


ae? 


J+ cos + F cos26 +... 


[ logh ( 


t a 
H ple98 8 theeloy yal 


cos 6 
a 


a? 
2(s— a) ecos20—... 


a” ; 
~ 7S j cosng—... |de 
be 


cae} te] (20) 


This is equal to ee Therefore, 


al NS 


s— 
a 


1/C = 4| logh Rol iis 1-4. 


+ L,/n 1-— 


An alternative expression of different algebraical 
form can be obtained by finding the work done against 
the charges on both wires by carrying a unit charge to 
the surface of one wire from the neutral point midway 
between the two wires. This gives 


a? 
ae 


eae 4[ logh s/a — Sh- 35 
| (21) 
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Formulas (20) and (21) both give exactly the same 
numerical results as the standard formula: 


Py s+ Ve8—40 
1/C = 4 logh Prey a 


= 4 cosh-! 


s * 
Da (22) 
EXAMPLE OF SINGLE-PHASE OVERHEAD LINE 
Let s/a = 10 


Then 1/C = 9.16972 by formulas (20), (21) and (22), 
in absolute units. 


TWwo-CONDUCTOR SHEATHED CABLE (CAPACITANCE 
OF THE SHEATH AGAINST THE TWO CONDUCTORS) 


Let the radius of the conductors of the cable be a em. 
and let the inside radius of the sheath be ccm. Then, 
as is well known in connection with calculations of 
capacitance, image conductors can be assumed at a 
distance s and of radius a’, which will carry charges 
equal and opposite to those of the cable conductors. 
The inner surface of the sheath can be considered as a 


Fig. 83—Two-Conpuctor SHEATHED CABLE 
rT 


surface of zero potential, carrying no charges. The 
dimensions a’ and s are given by 
poe ac? 
aha = oo (23) 
and 
bc? 
saat (24) 


The first additional density of charge at any point 
of the surface of conductor B, due to uniformly dis- 
tributed charges on the other three conductors may be 
calculated in a manner similar to that used for an over- 
head single-phase circuit. The angle @ is used for the 
conductor to the right of B and the angle (@— 7) is 
used for the conductors to the left. The first addi- 
tional density on B is 


hes 
— > A,cosné (25) 

T a n=1 
*For the derivation of formula (22) see ‘‘Transmission 


Line Formulas” by H. B. Dwight, ist edition, Chapter XIII, 
or other books on alternating-current theory. 

**'Hlements of the Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism,” by J. J. Thomson, fourth edition, pages 149 and 
176. 


a n bas. a n “ae a n 
where Ay = (2) — (SP) ae) 
(26) 
The first additional density on B’ is 
O pee 
pe he F,cosn Y (27) 
a’ ‘ ee a’ ¢ 
whee F. = — (oplegeoa) “(at 
(28) 
The second additional ea on B is 
LOS = B, cos n 0 (29) 


TQM n=1 


where B, = 
q Ve ® (nk Lip og! ng 
Airy pe Jyh ATE Eels ; 
—~q \r=? /n+k—1 = ae 
Sia eieamenm aa a5) A 
Me nN, 00 oe , k 
Gest) ee eae 
s+b/pe1 /n—l1/k \ s+b 
(30) 
The second additional density on B’ is 
= a6 G, COS n Y (31) 
where G, = 


a’ "E=O /n+k—-—1 a k 
-(=44) 3, (w= 1 fk Se 

a’ y's" /n +k—1 a’ 
mt ZSontnbmt, {Rind 1h ( 2s 


, eG) x k 
(+5) 5-Stie (Shya 
S+6 Jnr /n—1 /k s+b 
(32) 
For C, and H,, use the same formulas as for B, and 
G, except change A to B and F to G. Then for D, 
and I, change B to C and G to H, and so on. 
The total density on B is 


Q a 
es [1/2 sete) L,, cos n 6] (33) 
where L, =A,+B,+ C0, +... (34) 
The total density on B’ is 
1/2+2 M,’cosn ] (35) 
n=1 
where M,=F,~+Gat+Hat... (36) 


It is now necessary to calculate the work done 
against all the charges, when carrying a unit charge 
from the surface of an image conductor to the surface 
of one of the conductors of the cable. This quantity 
of work is twice the potential between the grounded 
sheath and the two conductors which are taken con- 
nected in parallel in this calculation. Therefore, 
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4 
Work = “ 
where C is the capacitance of the sheath on one side 
and the two conductors on the other. The amount of 
the work is calculated by using equation (1) of this 
paper, and the following result is obtained: 


1/C = logh 
(s— b— a’) (s— b— a) (s + b—a’) (8 +b +4) 


aa’ (26+ a) (2s— a’) 
Shunf-( Po ogee) 
+2 L,/n[ 1— s—b—a’/ \s+b-—a’ 


+ (appz) ]-Einm[s 


=( or 2a ae ee 
bagaryia 


2s—a 
Equation (37), in connection with (23), (24), (26), (28), 
(30), (32), (34) and (36), is used in calculating numerical 
values of capacitance. 


Example, Two-Conductor Cable. 
Then s = 50/3 and a’ = 25/8. 


— i 


2b+a 


(37) 


: Pert : 
This corresponds to t/T = 1 and = 1in Mr. 


d 
Simons’ paper previously referred to, Table I, and the 
calculation gives a geometric factor of 1.780 to compare 
with 1.718 given by the graphical method. The 
difference in this case is less than one per cent. 
The geometric factor suggested by D. M. Simons, 
for capacitance of an n-conductor cable, between the 
sheath on one side and the ” conductors on the other, is 


kn 
2G 
where k is the permittivity of the dielectric, and C is 
the capacitance per unit length for the above 


connection. The geometric factor can also be used in 
formulas for thermal resistance. 


Gi = 


THREE-CONDUCTOR SHEATHED CABLE, (CAPACITANCE . 
OF THE SHEATH AGAINST THE THREE CONDUCTORS) 


The size and location of the image conductors are 
given by the following equations which are similar to 
(23) and (24) of the calculation for a two-conductor 
cable: 


: Ca 

Y = ia dun (38) 
cb 

er ar (39) 
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The first additional density on A, due to uniform 
density of charge on all the other conductors is 


Q 1 
Ta. A, cos n 0 (40) 
a” n 2 a” 
where A, = jr C086 + I cos no 


(41) 
where Q is the electric charge per centimeter on each 
conductor, and where the various dimensions and 
angles are indicated in Fig. 4. 

The first additional density. on A’ is 


(42) 
Fic. 4—TurEE ConpuctTor SHEATHED CABLE 
where 
a’ 2a’ x 2 on 
F,=-— Ss yn COS + COS M ML 
(43) 
The second additional density on A is 
n=0 
=! >) BCs 0-0 (44) 
TO n=1 
k=® in +k—1 a” 
ee 


2=— i on yy pact =e 
ae a"/s a 7a 1 [ke F 


2a” k= /n+tk—1 gé 

= eee A. cos k 6 
pera. iss /n—1/k ie : 
2a” bs Pin toed edeieendot gt 

=i > = ————————— eee F cosk Xr 45 
yn Cosma D eee # COS ( ) 


The second additional density on A’ is 


RerisBEes (46) 
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2a’ K=O 4 1 a* 
_— cosn XS OSS —A k 
u” eal /n— 1 /k u® k COS on 
2a’ ka fo iihnbal porge 
23 ecosn de fatk-1 pre cos k we (47) 
=1 


/n—1/k 


For C,, and H, use the same formulas as for B, and 
G, except change A to B and F to G. Then for D, 
and I, change B to C and G to H, and so on. 

The total density on A is 


Q ihe 
Fok [1/2 stacy cos n 6] 


(48) 

where Din = Ag + Byeho@s bovhg (49) 
The total density on A’ is 
Q a 

ky [— 1/2 + 2M, cos n Y] (50) 

where M,=F,z+G,+Hat... (51) 


The work done in carrying a unit charge from the 
surface of conductor A’ to the surface of conductor A, 
along the line joining their centers, is equal to 


mA 
é 


where C is the capacitance of the condenser consisting 
of the sheath on one side and the three conductors on 
the other. 


The result of integrating the work, due to all the 
charges is 


gh 


1/C = 1/8 logh fl 


fli ada Aa era Bat + 2/3 logh 
n=” a i 
eee: L,/n[ 1- (tees ) 
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— 2 (a’/h)" cosnr + 2 (a’/l)"cosn val (52) 
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EXAMPLE, THREE-CONDUCTOR CABLE 
oa ee b= V3, e=24+ +3 
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Simons’ paper previously referred to, Table I. The 
calculation gives a geometric factor of 1.465 to compare 
with 1.455 obtained by the graphical method. The 
difference is less than one per cent. 


This corresponds to t/T’ = 1 and = 1/2 in Mr. 
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Discussion 


D. M. Simons: I would like to emphasize Mr. Dwight’s 
statement that while his solution is in terms of capacity, in so 
far as the geometric relationships are concerned, his work is 
immediately applicable to the calculation of thermal resistance, 
electrical resistance, dielectric loss, ete. His paper is especially 
valuable inasmuch as it makes possible a rigid calculation 
of thermal resistance between conductors and_ sheath, 
which calculation is believed to be the most usual calculation 
where the geometric relationship between the three conductors 
as one electrode and the sheath as the other electrode are involved. 

I would like to point out also that Mr. Dwight’s formula is 
really merely a guide to a long and difficult mathematical 
process. It will be found that its application is by no means 
similar to the use of a simple formula involving one or two slide- 
rule operations, but that it is really a laborious computation. 
It is to be hoped that someone will have an opportunity of 
making a large series of such computations so as to make the 
exact data available throughout the range of the usual propor- 
tions of three-conductor cables. 


Vladimir Karapetoff: Mr. Dwight’s paper is certainly 
a bold attempt to treat the problem in a somewhat novel man- 
ner, and I hope that the method outlined is not only correct 
but is the simplest method possible for this particular problem. 
I mean that while we cannot solve this problem by the so-called 
method of inversion, yet there is another method which gives 
splendid results for two spheres.2 This latter method would 
be of no use if it were not for two facts: first, that all the fic- 
titious charges are concentrated between the center of each 
sphere and its periphery on the center line; and, secondly, that 
all consecutive charges decrease in magnitude. Therefore, by 
putting an infinite number of charges along both center lines, 
a new electrical system is created such that, for that system, 
both spheres are equipotential surfaces. According to a general 
theory of electrostatics, if a possible distribution of electricity in 
equilibrium has been found, then this is the only possible 
distribution. Thus, having found a solution, we know that 
it is the solution. 

It seems to me that Mr. Dwight goes to an unnecessary 
complication by not limiting himself to linear charges by 
taking charges distributed upon cylinders, and I wish to suggest 
that he try the same method as used with spheres. 


S. E. Pero: (by letter): The final results in Mr. Dwight’s 
paper seem to admit of simplification by a continuation of the 
analysis. At least in the case of the single-phase overhead-line 
formula which is the one I have examined particularly, the solu- 
tion of the series equation by the method of successive substitu- 
tions will reduce the formula to the usual form by which Mr. 
Dwight checked his result numerically. This method of solu- 
tion was applied by Mr. John R. Carson in his paper ‘‘Wave 
Propagation over Parallel Wires: The Proximity Effect,’’ Phil. 
Mag. April, 1921, and in allied investigations. In fact, in 1920, 
we obtained a solution for the capacity in the case of two wires 
enclosed in a sheath, of which the single-phase circuit was 
treated as a special case. 

Mr. Dwight’s analysis of the latter problem may be continued 
in the following way. Denoting by 4, the ratio a/s where a is 
the radius of the conductors and s the interaxial separation, the 
capacity c between the wires of a single-phase overhead line, 
is, by formulas (13), (15), (17), (19) and (21) of the paper 


oi AR 4[ toe a2. | Te 2 eer ae 
c n 
where 
(B= => A; + Ba + Cn + . . . . . (2) 
Aq = * 


2 A. Russell, “Alt. Currents,“ Vol. I, Chap. 8 
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Consequently, by equations (2) and (3), 
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Equation (6) is identical in form with equation (35) of Mr. 

Carson’s paper on proximity effect. The solution may be 

obtained as explained in that paper, or may be derived by 

successive substitutions. By the latter method, the solution 

of the set of equations Sie given by the limit of the sequence 
i, M=1 
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or, finally, ¢: is given by the continued fraction 
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From equations (5) and (8), 
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which is formula (22) of the paper, the usual expression for 
the capacity in this case. 

While the succeeding formulas are considerably more com- 
plicated it is possible that the foregoing method is applicable 
to them also. 

Formulas (10) and (11) are credited to Mr. Curtis, As a 
matter of fact, these formulas are very old and they, or their 
equivalents, are found in such standard works as Hobson 
“Plane Trigonometry”’ 2nd edition, p. 261, Bromwich ‘‘Theory of 
Infinite Series’ pp. 158-159 and Webster “‘The Dynamics of 
Particles and of Rigid, Elastic and Fluid Bodies,”’ p. 391. 


H. B. Dwight: The mathematical derivation by Miss Pero 
of the standard formula for capacitance of two overhead wires, 
from series (21) of my paper, is a very interesting and useful 
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result. The simplification obtained in this way in the expres- 
sion for capacitance is considerable, and if, as she suggests, a 
similar simplification can be made in the three-conductor for- 
mula (52), it would be a great advantage. 

A check on the use of inverse surfaces or image surfaces for 
calculation of capacitance, as employed in my paper, can be 
made by using this method to caleulate the capacitance of a 
sheathed cable with one eecentrie conductor. The result is 
exactly the same algebraical expression as given by Alexander 
Russell, in “Treatise on the Theory of Alternating Currents,” 
Edition of 1914, page 165, although his result was obtained 
without using images. 

The fact that the three discussions of this paper suggest that 
it would be desirable to have a mathematical investigation of 
considerable length undertaken, shows that in electrical engi- 
neering, the same as in the science of physics, research cannot be 
earried on entirely by laboratory experiments, but a definite 
place must be given to research by calculation. 
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The JourRNAL of the A. I. E. E., by publishing papers which 
give the results of electrical engineering research by calculation, 
has done a great deal to make this type of research possible. 
This support should be continued. In spite of the demand which 
is sometimes expressed that all papers published should be inter- 
esting reading, research papers should be judged according to the 
criterion of whether they constitute a step in the solution of a 
problem in electrical engineering. 

Mr. Simons is quite right about the length of the calcu- 
lation in the paper which I presented. In facet, I would 
have hesitated to have written this up as a paper and sent 
it in if the cable people had not assured me (this applies partic- 
ularly to the three-conductor calculation, which is extra long) 
that in spite of the length they wanted to use it. 

There are very large opportunities, especially in this caleu- 
lation of shortening the work for the people using the 
calculations. That is a long, tedious work but is quite worth 
while. 


Dielectric Field in an Electric Power Cable-IlI. 


BY R. W. ATKINSON 
Member, A. I. E. E. 
Standard Underground Cable Company, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


HERE are certain properties of multiconductor 

cables, the solution of which up to the present time 

has been made mathematically in approximate 
form only. These problems are, however, capable of 
satisfactory solution experimentally. The writer pre- 
sents herewith an experimental solution of some of 
these problems, this work being a continuation of data 
presented in a paper! before the Institute in 1919. 
Determination is made of dielectric stresses in three- 
conductor cables and of the geometric properties affect- 
ing the calculation of capacity, dielectric losses, etc., 
in such cables. 


The nature of these problems is best illustrated by 
considering the case of a single-conductor cable where 
the determination of the capacitance, in terms of the 
specific inductive capacity of the material and of the 
dimensions, reduces to a problem of plane geometry and 
of simple calculus, the solution having been given by 
many authors. Thermal resistance or conduction and 
insulation resistance, etc. are also calculated by the 
same type of formula. Furthermore, by similar means, 
the electrostatic stress at any portion of the dielectric 
may be determined. The present investigation results 
in making available a considerable amount of similar 
information for three-conductor cables. In the 1919 
work, cable models were prepared consisting of three 
symmetrically spaced tubes representing the three 
conductors, surrounded by a fourth tube representing 
the sheath, all immersed in an electrically conducting 
liquid (electrolyte). Electrical resistance measure- 
ments and difference of potential for stress measure- 
ments made on these cable models result in a solution 
of the geometric problem for the dimensions of the 
models used and the properties determined from these 
models are exactly those for actual cables having cross 
sections which are similar figures geometrically. In 
making this application, it is assumed that the capac- 
ities and stresses of an actual cable are but little 
affected by the spiralling effect, that is, the twisting 
or cabling together of the conductors. 


During 1920 and 1921, a further series of similar 
experiments was performed using a different type of 
model. The models in this series of tests consisted of 
sheets of tinfoil on which were soldered three copper 
rings to represent the conductors, surrounded by afourth 
larger ring to represent the sheath. The earlier article 
gave data on three-conductor cables with round con- 
ductors only. The new series covers part of the range 
of the earlier article, but has extreme cases in addition, 
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and also includes the case of sector-shaped conductors. 
Furthermore, data are given on round duplex cables. 

It seems worthwhile, therefore, to supplement the 
previous paper by these new data, not only to check and 
enlarge the previous data, but because up to the present 
time no data of this type have been published on sector- 
shaped conductors. 


Furthermore, while data have been presented con- 
firming part of those published in 1919, some data re- 
cently published are not in entire agreement with the 
writer’s early work and it is desirable to point out that 
additional data obtained are confirmatory of our earlier 
work. 


Sacchetto! performed a series of experiments with 
cable models made of electrodes in a tub of electrolyte 
as in our early work, and obtained curves from 
which the geometric relations used in the calculation of 
capacity, temperature rise, dielectric loss, etc.,-can be 
calculated. He did not investigate the stresses. 
Sacchetto’s results agree very closely with the earlier 
work for the case of three-phase operation, but depart 
from it somewhat for the case of three conductors as one 
electrode, against the sheath as the other. Fortunately, 
additional data are available on this subject, since a 
recent paper by Simons points out that this problem is 
capable of graphical solution for the case of three con- 
ductors against the sheath. His results check the 
earlier work of the writer throughout the entire range 
of that work, to an accuracy of 2 per cent, which is 
believed to be a very satisfactory check. Furthermore, 
Simons showed that while exact mathematical calcu- 
lation has not been possible, an approximate mathe- 
matically-derived formula of Mie gives results which are 
definitely in error in a certain direction. For example, 
the capacity calculated from this formula is always 
greater than the true capacity: In the range where 
Sacchetto’s data depart materially from those of the 
writer, capacities still greater than those determined 
from Mie’s formula are shown. Sacchetto’s data are 
therefore in error at least by the amount of the differ- 
ence between his data and Mie’s formula, whereas the 
writer’s data are consistent with Mie’s formula and 
agree with Simons’ graphical solution. This phase of 
the matter therefore seems to be sufficiently answered 
without further reference. : 

Shortly after Sachetto’s paper, an article was pub- 
lished by Emanueli on the subject of stress in three- 
conductor cables, the method of measurement being 
also based on cable models composed of tubes in a tank 
of electrolyte. Emanueli’s results differ from the 
writer’s results by as much as 12 per cent. 


1. See bibliography at end of paper for all articles cited. 
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In an article written in 1922 by Middleton, Dawes, 
and Davis, dielectric strength tests of single and three- 
conductor cables were reported and, based on an 
assumption that the breakdown voltage would be 
dependent upon the maximum stress, a formula or 
method of calculation of maximum stress was suggested. 
The method they advocate gives values of stress more 
than 30 per cent higher for the cases mentioned than 
the values herein given. 

The present paper is therefore written not only to 
extend the range of the data already published, but to 
analyze these discrepancies and to establish the true 
values of the stresses in three-conductor cables. It 
is worthy of emphasis at this point that it is no part of 
the present paper to discuss the effect of distribution of 
stress upon the breakdown voltage, or the allowable 
working voltage of a given cable. 


II. Description of Cable Models 


The cable models of the later series were prepared in 
the following manner. From a roll of tinfoil 15 in. 
wide, strips 15 in. and 4 in. were cut alternately, the 
square pieces being used for cable models and the 4-in. 
strips for resistivity measurements. The foil was 
0.0035 in. thick. A copper strip 0.450 by 0.096 in. was 
bent around a wooden form with a 14.5-in. diameter. 
The two ends were held together with about 14 in. over- 
lap and were brazed together with silver solder. The 
ends were then beveled off smooth. Both edges of the 
ring were carefully tinned. The ring was then laid on 
one of the square sheets of tinfoil and a soldering iron 
run around the upper edge. This soldered the lower 
edge to the tinfoil. It took a considerable amount of 
preliminary work to do this accurately, but in the final 
models the foil was connected to the ring at all points, 
with very little solder extending out over the foil from 
thering. This ring represents the sheath. 

The round conductors were obtained by cutting bands 
34 in. wide from copper tubes of the desired diameter. 
These were then trued up on a lathe to about 5¢ in. wide. 
Three of these rings were soldered to the tinfoil in the 
same manner as the sheath at predetermined locations 
to represent the three conductors of the cable with given 
proportions of insulation. The sector conductors were 
prepared as follows: A sector cross-section was drawn 
in full scale on a sheet of paper, and inside of this was 
drawn another sector differing from the first by the 
thickness of the copper strip used for the sheath. A 
wooden form was then prepared to fit exactly the inner 
sector, and a copper strip was carefully bent around this 
form, soldered together, and soldered to the tinfoil 
exactly as in the case of the sheath. 

To the sheath and to each of the conductors were 
soldered three copper leads, the three leads to each 
electrode being made carefully of the same length. 
With this means of introducing the current to each 
electrode at different points, the ‘electrode surfaces 
approach more nearly equipotential surfaces, and in- 
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deed any practical difference of potential between 
different points of the surface of one electrode is 
eliminated. 

In addition to the tinfoil cable models, seven sector 
cable models of the electrolyte tank type were measured 
for geometric properties in 1918. These data were not 
given in the 1919 paper, and will therefore be included 
here. Table I gives the dimensions of all the models 
used. 


TABLE I 


DIMENSIONS OF CABLE MODELS IN INCHES 


Cable Model Conductors Insulation 
_-—_ —- — — D 
No. Type No. d Shape Hd t 
10 Tinfoil 1 4.00 Round 5.25 aise 14.50 
11 Tinfoil 3 1.25 Round 1.89 | 1.95 | 14.60 
12 Tinfoil 3 2.00 Round 1.62 1.62 | 14.50 
15 Tinfoil 2 5.75 Round 0.56 | 0.35 | 14.40 
16 Tinfoil 2 3.75 Round 1.31 | 0.87 | 14.50 
17 Tinfoil 2 2.00 Round 1.96 | 1.34 | 14.56 
19 Tinfoil 3 5.50 Round 0.42 | 0.42 | 14.40 
20 Tinfoil 3 1.14 Round 2.43 | 0.61 | 14.35 
21 Tinfoil 3 2.00 Round 2.11 | 0.51 | 14.88 
23 Tinfoil 3 3.62* Sector A 1,24 | 1.29 | 14.34 
24 Tinfoil 3 3.62* Sector A 1.68 | 0.38 | 14.38 
25 Tinfoil 3 1.81* Sector B 1.80 | 1.80 | 14.52 
26 Tinfoil 3 1.81* Sector B 2.37 | 0.59 | 14.52 
27 Tinfoil 1 1.25 Round 6.63 se 14.50 
28 Tinfoil 3 3.90* Sector C 1,28, | 1.28 | 14.86 
29 Electrolyte 3 2,29* Sector D 1.39 | 0.00 9.90 
30 Electrolyte 3 2,29* Sector D 2.38 | 0.59 | 15.40 
31 Electrolyte 3 2.29* Sector D 2.65 | 0.00 | 15.40 
32 Electrolyte 3 2,29* Sector D 1.82 | 1.82 | 15.40 
33 Electrolyte 3 2.29* Sector D 1.83 | 0.00 | 11.80 
34 Electrolyte 3 2.29* Sector D 1.64 | 0.41 | 11.80 
35 Electrolyte 3 2.29* Sector D 1.25 ' 1.25 | 11.80 


d = Conductor diameter. 
T = Conductor insulation thickness. 
t = Belt insulation thickness. 
D = Diameter under sheath. 
*d for sector is diameter of round conductor of same cross-section. 


Three different forms of sector were used for the tin- 
foil “‘cables,’’ the main dimensions and shapes being 
given in Fig. 1. Sectors A and B are similar to those 
used in the cables manufactured by the company with 
which the writer is associated. Sector C was designed 
as an extreme sector with sharp curvature at the various 
points. Wemight add that the major and minor axes 
of the sectors are the following: for sector A, 4.75 in., 
2.92 in.; for Sector B, 2.38 in., 1.46 in.; for Sector C, 
6.06 in., 3.02 in. The shape of sector used with the 
electrolytic tank models Nos. 29 to 35 which we will call 
Sector D, is similar in general characteristics to sectors 
AandB. Theradius of curvature at the three sharper 
tips was 5% in., and the radius of curvature of the outer 
surface was 4 in. The major axis was 2.97 in. and the 
minor axis 1.84 in. Fig. 2 shows the four sector cables 
of tinfoil form on which measurements of stress were 
made, and is offered to assist in visualizing the pro- 
portions of these cables. 


Alexander Russell, in one of his articles, suggested the 
solution of these geometric problems by means of 
models using metal foil in the manner above de- 
scribed. We had in mind several purposes in adopting 
this method for a further series of measurements, in- 
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stead of the one previously used. The method re- 
moved all doubt as to the possibility of polarization. 
A method was devised by which it was possible to use, 
in connection with the foil models, a null method for 
measuring the stress at a given point. A null method 
was considered to have certain possible advantages 
from the standpoint of insuring reliability of the 
measurement, as compared with a deflection method. 
Other incidental advantages of the foil models are that 
it is easier to locate definitely the position of the finder 
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in the stress measurement; the models are permanent, 
and after they have been prepared they are always 
available and check measurements can be made at a 
later time, both in regard to electrical measurements and 
measurements of the model dimensions. The elec- 
trolytic models have, of course, advantages also, which 
may be mentioned as follows: There is definite as- 
surance that the medium which represents the insulation 
is uniform and homogeneous, while there is always 
danger of variations in foil thickness and the possibility 
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of an accumulation of solder near the conductor surface 
in the tinfoil models; it is easier to assemble the models, 
though this advantage is offset by the fact that as soon 
as a measurement is finished and a new arrangement set 
up, the original model is lost. Speaking now from 
experience in using one method and then the other, it is 
believed that on the whole it is possible to obtain, with 
a given degree of care and skill, a higher degree of 
accuracy with the electrolytic type models. The 
particular value of the measurement with the foil 
models lies in the greatly added weight that is given the 
experimental results by the agreement between two 
sets of measurements carried on under such widely 
different conditions. 


III. Geometric Factor 


In the earlier work, the writer published a figure from 
which the charging current in any connection could be 
determined for three-conductor cables with round con- 
ductors, and it was pointed out how dielectric losses, 
temperature rise, capacity and insulation resistance 
could be determined from these data. Sacchetto gave 
his data in terms of capacity. The data might, of 
course, just as well have been given in terms of tempera- 
ture rise or insulation resistance, and Simons has sug- 
gested that it is probably more logical to give the data, 
not in terms of any of these quantities, but as a numer- 
ical factor which he calls the “geometric factor’’ from 
which all of these quantities may be determined. The 
advantage of this method of presentation is that the 
formula for the various quantities is presented directly 
in terms of fundamentals, instead of in terms of charging 
current or capacity or in whatever form the data are 
given. The writer has adopted this notation for the 
new data. 

The definition and meaning of the geometric factor 
are given by Simons and need not be repeated here, 
except to state that in general the geometric factor is 
merely a number which can be substituted for the log- 
arithm which appears in the usual approximate for- 
mulas. He also gives formulas-in terms of the geo- 
metric factor and the specific properties of the insu- 
lation, from which insulation resistance, capacity, 
charging current, temperature rise, and dielectric loss 
can be directly obtained. G; is defined as the geometric 
factor for the three conductors as one electrode against 
the sheath as the other, and if it is substituted in the 
formulas, the properties of the cable will be obtained 
for that connection. G, is the geometric factor under 
three-phase operation. The geometric factor for any 
other connection can be obtained from G, and G, from 
formulas given by Simons, or can be derived directly 
from Russell’s relationships. 

The method used was to measure the resistance be- 
tween the rings representing the conductors and the 
ring representing the sheath in the desired connections, 
and from these measurements to calculate the geometric 
factors. In order to determine G,, the resistance was 
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measured between the three conductors as one electrode, 
against the sheath asthe other. G, could be determined 
by measuring the resistance to neutral with three-phase 
voltage impressed on the conductors. It has been 
shown, however, that the resistance to neutral under 
three-phase pressure is exactly one-half the resistance 
between any two conductors, if the third conductor and 
the sheath are insulated. The resistance between two 
conductors, pair by pair, was measured, and the resist- 
ance to neutral was calculated by dividing the average 
measured value by two. The method used with the 
electrolyte models has been described in the earlier 
paper. For the foil models, a standard Kelvin double 
bridge was used. The three leads connected to each 
electrode as previously mentioned formed one of the 
pairs of leads to that electrode, the potential point 
being separately attached by means of a clip. The 
measurements were made at whatever room temperature 
existed at the time and the resistances were corrected 
to a standard temperature, 25 deg. cent. being chosen, 
by the following formula: 


Rs; = R.[1 + 0.0042 (25 — ¢)] (1) 


In order to calculate the geometric factors from 
resistance measurements, it is necessary to eliminate 
the foil thickness and resistivity. This was accom- 
plished as follows: As mentioned in the description 
of the models, alternate strips of foil, 4 and 15 
inches wide respectively, were cut from a 15-in. roll. 
The square piece was used for a model, and the 4-in. 
strips were used for a specific resistance measurement. 
A piece of copper strip was soldered to each end of the 
4-in. pieces of foil, and the resistance measured between 
the strips. From this measurement it was possible to 
calculate the resistance between opposite edges of a 
square of foil. Such a resistance depends only on the 
foil thickness and resistivity and is independent of the 
length of the side of the square. The averageofthetwo 
values from the strips originally on each side of a model 
and corrected to 25 deg. cent. is a constant, character- 
istic of the model, which will be called K. It may be 
remarked that a test was made to determine if the 
resistance of the foil might be different in the direction 
of the roll as compared with the width of the roll. For 
this purpose, some special samples were cut with the 
length parallel to the length of the roll and measure- 
ment of resistance made for comparison with the 
resistance measurement of the strip cut crosswise. 
The resistivity in the two directions was found to be 
the same. 

The geometric factors may be calculated from the 
resistance measurements as follows: The insulation 
resistance of a cable may be expressed by the following 
standard formula, G being substituted for the usual 
logarithm: 

pG 
2n7 


R= (2) 
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where 
FR = the resistance in ohms per centimeter length of 
cable. 
p = resistivity of the insulation ohm-cm. units. 
G = geometric factor for the connection used. 


m = number of conductors in cable. 

The resistance of the foil, of course, corresponds to 
the insulation resistance of a cable. If the foil thick- 
ness is ¢ centimeters, then the model may be considered 
as a cable ¢ centimeters long, and the resistance of the 
foil of the model R is equal to pG/2 at ohms. The 
resistance K is equal to p/t.. If p from this be substi- 
tuted in the equation for the resistance of the model, 
both p and ¢ are eliminated, and we have the following 
final equation for the geometric factor. 


i (he i 3 
ir By (3) 
G, is obtained by substituting the measured resistance 
between three conductors and the sheath in (3), and 
G, by substituting the resistance to neutral under three- 
phase pressure. 

For the models composed of tubes in an electrolytic 
tank, the length and resistivity must also be eliminated. 
This was done by removing the three electrodes used 
as the conductors and inserting one circular electrode 
with a diameter of 2.5 in. concentric with the sheath, 
and measuring the resistance between the conductor 
and the sheath. This is equivalent to a single-con- 
ductor cable model and is mathematically calculable. 
From this measurement a constant K suitable for sub- 
stitution in equation (3) can be calculated. K in this 
case is not actually the resistance between opposite 
edges of a square, but is equal to the resistance between 
the conductor and the sheath multiplied by 27 and 
divided by log, (R/r). 

The following Table II gives the values of the resist- 
ances at 25 deg. cent. in the two connections considered, 
the value of K, and the values of the geometric factors 
as calculated by formula (3). The table also shows the 
geometric factors for the different cable models as 
determined by the data from the 1919 paper and also 
from the paper by Simons, and shows the per cent 
deviation of the new values from the older ones. For 
cable 11, the geometric factors are beyond the range of 
either data, and G; and G, are compared with values 
calculated by Russell’s formulas, since Simons shows 
that these formulas are closely correct for such a large 
value of the ratio (7 +#)/d. For the case of sector 
cables, the geometric factor is compared with its value 
for cables with the same insulation thicknesses, but 
with round conductors of the same cross-section. 

The values of the geometric factor for cables with 
round conductors are in satisfactory agreement with 
the earlier determinations, the check being almost 
perfect in most cases. The check is particularly sig- 
nificant when it is considered how different the three 
methods are. The present data for round conductor 
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TABLE II 
NEW VALUES OF THE GEOMETRIC FACTORS AND COMPARISON WITH THE OLD 
A—Cables with Round Conductors 


Resistance in Ohms 
Ratios at 25 Deg. Cent. Gi G2 
K —— ee ee a ee 
Model Three 
No. T +t t Conductors 
—— versus To 
d r Sheath Neutral New 1919 Simons Deviation New 1919 Deviation 
10 1.31 by 0.000538 x 0.00271 1.25 1.28* a —2.7% af bid ve 
11 3.07 1.03 0.000460 | 0.000828 0.00268 3.23 3.157 ois +2.6 5.81 5.D2I +5.2% 
12 1. SE 1.00 0.000360 | 0.000595 0.00272 2.49 2.51 2.49 -—0.8 4.12 4.04 +21 
15 0.16 0.62 0.000139 | 0.000176 0.00263 0.66 we 0.65 +1.5 0.82 * in 
16 0.58 0.67 0.000282 | 0.000361 0.00264 1.34 = 1.32 +1.5 1,72 al 
17 1.65 0.68 0.000448 | 0.000617 0.00264 2.13 2.10 +1.5 2.94 ar 
19 0.15 1.00 0.000107 | 0.000156 0.00259 0.78 0.73 +6.6 1.13 Bue PES 
20 2.43 0.25 0.000390 | 0.000815 0.00274 2.68 oie 2.68 0 5.61 5.62 —0.2 
21 1.31 0.24 0.000306 | 0.000608 0.00275 2.14 2.16 2.15 —-0.9 4.17 4.20 —-1.1 
B—Cables with Sector Conductors 
Resistance in Ohms 
Ratios at 25 Deg. Cent. Gi G: 
Model K _ 
No. Three 
Tt t Conductors Equivalent Round 
— versus To Sector Correction Sector 1919 Correction 
d 7 Sheath Neutral (New) 1919 Simons Factor (New) Round Factor 
23 0.70 1.04 0.000226 | 0.000340 0.00275 1.55 1.70 ware 0.907 2.33 2)..57 0.907 
24 0.57 0.23 0.000190 | 0.000358 0.00272 1.32 1.52 1.50 0.875 2.48 2.64 0.940 
25 1.99 1.00 0.000380 | 0.000634 0.00280 2.56 2.73 2.70 0.922 4.27 4.43 0.964 
26 1.63 0.25 0.000336 | 0.000674 0.00283 2.24 aia 2.34 0.957 4.49 4.70 0.955 
28 0.66 1.00 0.000201 | 0.000304 0.00280 1.35 1.66 1.67 0.808 2.05 2.48 0.827 
29 0.61 0.00 178 355 2657 1.26 1.54 1.52 0.835 2.52 2.95 0.855 
30 1.30 0.25 423 811 3970 2.01 2.15 2.15 0.935 3.85 4.18 0.921 
31 1.16 0.00. 384 784 3814 1.90 2.01 2.00 0.950 3.87 4.20 0.922 
32 1.59 1.00 681 1061 5390 2.30 2.49 2.48 0.960 3.71 4.01 0.926 
33 0.80 0.00 443 896 5583 1.50 1.73 2 0.872 3.03 3.47 0.873 
34 0.90 0.25 541 973 6015 1.63 1.87 1.85 0.877 3.05 3.44 0.887 
35 1.09 1.00 498 755 4806 1.95 2.12 2.14 0.916 2.96 3.29 0.899 


*Calculated by ordinary logarithmic formula. 
tCalculated by Russell's formula. 


cables may therefore be considered merely as a con- 
firmation of the earlier data. The maximum deviation 
occurs in the case of cable 19. This may be explained 
in part at least by the fact that the graphical method 
is least accurate in this range of dimensions, and also 
that the experimental method is least accurate for 
extreme dimensions. Thus in cable 19, a very small 
absolute variation in the spacing is a large proportion 
of the insulation thickness, producing a correspondingly 
large error. 

The data for sector-shaped conductors are believed 
to be the first published data on this subject with the 
exception of three short paragraphs in the writer’s 1919 
paper and for some data on one sector cable model men- 
tioned by W. A. Del Marina discussion at the same meet- 
ing, and some experimental measurements in connec- 
tion with thermal resistance published in Appendix VII 
of the Second Report on the Research on the Heating 
of Buried Cables. Simons suggested that the geometric 
factors for the sector cable might be obtained in ap- 
proximate form by diminishing the geometric factor for 
the corresponding round conductor cable by 10 per 
cent. The present data make it possible to obtain a 
more accurate answer. The geometric factor for sector 
cables may be obtained by finding the geometric factor 
for a cable with round conductors with the same insu- 


lation thicknesses and the same size of conductor from 
any of the available data, and then decreasing this by a 
percentage read from Fig. 8. This method will repro- 
duce the data of Table II quite closely. G,. of cable 
24 seems erratic. Neglecting this one value, the average 
deviation of Fig. 3 from the data of Table IT regardless 
of sign is 2.3 per cent, the maximum deviation being— 


CORRECTION FACTOR 


12 
RATIO: +t 


Fic. 3—Srcror Correction Factor 


14 1.6 18 2.0 


6.0 per cent for G. of cable 28 which has the sharp 
sectors. The correction curve of Fig. 3 is actually a 
curve whose equation is y = 1—0.093/x. For round 
conductor cables Simons has given formulas for G; and 
G. which express accurately these values as determined 
by previous experimental work and by his calculation. 
Corresponding empirical formulas for sector cables can 
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therefore be obtained by multiplying his values by 


0.098 
— ([+/d 


It seems not improbable that if the shape of the 
sectors had been designed on an exactly uniform mathe- 
matical basis, a more consistent curve for the correction 
factor might have been obtained. Also if results were 
of sufficient precision, a different curve could, of course, 
be drawn for each value of the ratio t/T and there would 
be different values for G; and G2. It was not deemed 
that the present data justified more than the single 
curve as shown. Results of precision will not be 
obtainable except for approximately a given shape of 
sector until added numbers of points are obtained for 
different shapes. We might add, however, that the 
accuracy which can be reached for sector cables by the 
use of Fig. 3 is undoubtedly greater than that usually 
obtained for the case of round conductor cables by 
means of the approximate formulas which were in 
ordinary use up to a few years ago. 

We have mentioned above two experimental deter- 
minations of the geometric factor and one graphical 
solution. In addition to this work, H. B. Dwight has 
presented a rigid solution for G, for a two-conductor 
cable, that is, his formula contains a series of converging 
series, so that any required degree of accuracy can be 
obtained. He stated that he had also developed a for- 
mula for G,; of a three-conductor cable with round 
conductors and when this is presented, this phase 
of the matter will be finally settled. 

The Second Report on the Research on the Heating 
of Buried Cables contained in its appendix two more 
determinations, not in terms of geometric factor, but in 
terms of quantities from which the geometric factor can be 
obtained. In Appendix IV Wedmore shows a graphical 
solution of this problem which is entirely different in 
method from Simons’, but we are unable to compare 
the results because the scale on which Wedmore’s data 
are plotted in the published article is such that no 
accuracy of reading is possible. 

In Appendix III of this report some measurements 
were shown for cable models still different from either 
of the types mentioned in this paper. Three models 
were made, each composed of three cylinders surrounded 
by a fourth cylinder, in the form of an air condenser. 
It was possible to measure the various capacities of 
this cable model. We are unable, however, to compare 
our data with the results of the measurements on these 
three air-insulated cable models for the following 
reason: While in a cable model composed of three 
electrodes surrounded by a fourth electrode, the three 
“eonductors’”’ can be located anywhere inside the 
“sheath,”’ providing they are symmetrically arranged, 
this is not the case with an actual cable formed by apply- 
ing insulation to each of the three conductors, with a 
belt insulation around the three, where there are cer- 
tain definite limitations. For instance, half the dis- 
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tance between adjacent conductors is the conductor 
insulation thickness. The distance between conductor 
and sheath is the conductor insulation plus the belt 
insulation thickness. It is obvious that the conductors 
cannot be nearer the sheath than half the distance be- 
tween conductors, this condition being the case of a 
cable with no belt. The first two air-insulated cable 
models violated this principle, as the conductors are 
considerably nearer the sheath than half the distance be- 
tween conductors, and are therefore impossible practi- 
cal cables. Stated differently, if the circles representing 
the conductors and the circle representing the sheath 
are drawn and it is attempted to draw circles repre- 
senting the boundary of the conductor insulation, such 
circles will extend outside of the cable. The third 
model was not impossible, but was an improbable cable 
according to American practise, in that the electrodes 
were so located that it corresponded to a cable with a 
belt insulation two and one-half times greater than the 
conductor insulation. Our data do not, of course, cover 
any of these cases. 


ELECTROSTATIC STRESSES 


In recent years there has been considerable discussion 
and by‘no means entire agreement on the maximum 
permissible stresses in cables. Whatever these limits 
may be and whatever the importance of the limits, they 
cannot be applied or determined unless the stresses can 
be calculated. It therefore seems well worthwhile to 
enlarge the scope of the previous data, to check further 
the accuracy of the work, and to give new data for 
sector cables. 

The geometric factor of all cables which are similar 
geometric figures is exactly the same, regardless of the 
absolute dimensions of the cables. The stresses, how- 
ever, depend not only upon the geometric configuration 
but upon absolute dimensions and upon the voltage 
applied. We may say, however, that the stresses will 
be the same in cables which are similar geometrically 


if the applied voltages are proportional to the size of 


the cables. What amounts to the same thing is that the 
ratio of maximum (or any other stress) to the average 
stress in a certain part of the cable is a constant for 
cables which are geometrically similar. The problem 
is therefore solved for a particular cable model, if the 
maximum (or other) stress and the average stress 
through any region are determined, and the ratio of 
the two is given. 

In the earlier work, it was experimentally determined 
that the maximum stress and other stresses in the part 
of the cable toward the center were independent of the 
belt insulation thickness. The stresses vary according 
to the ratio of conductor insulation thickness to con- 
ductor diameter, and may be completely determined if 
we plot the ratio of stress to average stress as a function 
of the ratio of conductor insulation thickness to con- 
ductor diameter. 

The stress of greatest interest is undoubtedly the 
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maximum stress. If the conductors are very close 
together, that is, if the conductor insulation is very 
thin, the maximum stress will occur at the conductor 
surface on a line joining conductor centers. This is 
obvious if we go to the limit and imagine the conductor 
insulation as approaching zero. In this case the stress 
between conductors will approach infinity, while all 
other stresses will be finite. With the more usual pro- 
portions of insulation thickness and conductor diameter, 
however, it was shown in the previous work that the 
maximum stress occurs at the surface of the conductor 
and towards the axis of the cable, that is, on a line 
joining the conductor center and the cable center. For 
very thin insulations, where the maximum stress is at 
the surface of the conductor and toward an adjacent 
conductor, it can be calculated by a formula given by 
Russell. As the insulation thickness is increased, the 
maximum stress is towards the center, and at an inter- 
mediate point the stress all along the surface of the 
conductor between these two points is approximately 
the same. Indeed, with the usual thicknesses of insu- 
lation, the stress at the surface of the conductor on the 
line joining conductor centers is very nearly as great as 
the stress on the surface of the conductor nearest the 
center of the cable. So far no one has calculated the 
maximum stress when it occurs in the usual position 
toward the cable center; hence the need of an experimen- 
tal determination. The complete curve for maximum 
stress as a ratio to average stress will therefore consist 
of two parts; when the insulation is thin we may use 
a curve obtained by Russell’s formula, and for thicker 
insulations, use experimental data, joining the two 
curves for a short intermediate section by a curve 
tangent to the two. 

The experimental method of determining stress is the 
following (described in full with an example in Ap- 
pendices A and C). A finder was made by fixing two 
needle points exactly one-quarter inch apart. Half way 
between the two was a pointer. The pointer is placed 
at any point on a tinfoil cable model, and the voltage 
between the two points is measured; this voltage will 
be a measure of the average stress throughout this 
quarter inch, or to within about one per cent, the actual 
stress at the pointer. The voltage between the two 
points was measured as described in the appendix, 
being balanced against a voltage adjustable in magnitude 
and phase angle using a sensitive a-c. galvanometer 
to detect balance. 

Fig. 4 shows a drawing in terms of which the measure- 
ments can be most easily explained. The stress was 
measured along the 180-deg. line in order to determine 
the true maximum stress, as well as the stress at the 
center of the cable and the stress at the edge of the fillers. 
It was measured also at various points along the zero- 
deg. line, in order to determine the maximum stress 
towards the sheath. The stress was then measured in 
a radial and also a tangential direction on various circles 
around each conductor, in order to be able to find 
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stresses at other points. This procedure was carried 
out completely except for the case of some of the sector 
models. By “stress” in this paragraph, we mean 
potentiometer readings which are proportional to the 
stress. Though it was possible to determine actual 
voltages as will be shown, this was not necessary. 

We will now describe in detail how the data of the 
stress measurements were put into useful form. We 
will begin with the determination for the stress at the 
surface of the conductor at the 180-deg. line, that is, 
across the center of the cable, which is normally the 
point of maximum stress. As stated above, the stress 
was measured along the 180-deg. line at frequent inter- 
vals, starting with 14 in. from the surface of the con- 
ductor. The stress could then be plotted as a function 
of the distance from the conductor surface along the 
180-deg. line, from the conductor surface to the cable 
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center. The actual stress at the conductor surface, 
the maximum stress, is not measured directly, though 
it might be determined roughly by extrapolating this 
curve towards the conductor surface. 

The maximum stress, however, is much more ac- 
curately determinable than this. In a single-conductor 
cable, the stress varies throughout the field according to 
a very simple law, that is, it is inversely proportional 
to the distance from the conductor center. In a multi- 
conductor cable, nomatter what law of variation may be 
effective at pointsremote from the conductor surface, the 
law of variation of stress approaches the same simple law 
of inverse stress proportionality to the distance from the 
conductor center, as the surface of the conductor is 
approached. If the conductor is not round, then in- 
stead of conductor center, the statement applies to the 
center of curvature of the adjacent surface of the con- 
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ductor. This follows directly from the fact that the 
lines of electric stress must be normal to a conducting 
surface, at that surface. If for a single-conductor 
cable we plot the reciprocal of the stress along a line 
perpendicular to the surface of the conductor, we ob- 
tain a straight line which, if produced, will pass through 
zero at the center of the conductor. Thus, if data 
showing the stress at a very few points are plotted, it 
becomes a simple matter to determine quite accurately 
in this way the stress at the conductor surface. If the 
same method of plotting, that is, reciprocal of stress 
versus distance from the conductor surface, be used for 
a three-conductor cable, it is found that the data can be 
represented quite accurately by a straight line which 
makes extrapolation to zero distance, that is, conductor 
surface, relatively easy and exact. For round conductor 
cable, these curves remain straight lines (and pointing 
in the direction of zero at the conductor center) for a 
long distance from the conductor surface and the extra- 
polation is as easy and as accurate as for single-con- 
ductor cable. For sector-conductor cable the lines are 
straight from the nearest point to the surface measured 
and remain so for a long distance. At the outer tips 
they point to zero very nearly at the center of curvature 
of the are at the tip. At the center they point to zero 
well beyond this point. They must therefore change 
direction nearer the surface. We have, however, con- 
tinued them as straight lines, which means that the 
values given for the stress at this point are too low by a 
very small amount. At the surface toward the sheath 
the line points toward zero at a point much nearer than 
the center of curvature. As these also were continued 
as straight lines, the stress determined at this point is 
very slightly too high. 

The maximum stress thus determined is plotted on 
the stress curve, thus completing the curve from the 
conductor surface to the cable center along the 180 deg. 
line. The average ordinate of this curve is the aver- 
age stress along this line, and this value is found by 
measuring the area by a planimeter and dividing the 
area by the distance between conductor surface and 
eable center. Another way of looking at this is that 
since the curve has stress as ordinates and distance as 
abscissas, the area is the voltage between the cable 
center and the conductor surface in the arbitrary units. 
This voltage divided by the distance will, of course, 
give the average stress. ’ 

For purposes of ready numerical calculation, the 
average stress between conductor surface and cable 
center is awkward to calculate. It therefore seems 
better as a matter of convenience to find the average 
stress between conductors, and express the other stresses 
in terms of this. For this purpose, by the average stress 
between conductors, we mean the numerical average 
obtained by dividing the voltage between conductors 
by the distance between them. 

We now have the maximum stress, the average stress 
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between conductors, and stresses at various parts of the 
cable cross-section obtained by direct measurement. 
They are all expressed in arbitrary units. Dividing all 
these values, however, by the average stress expressed 
in the same units, we obtain a value which is a charac- 
teristic of the cable, and the final results are given in 
this form. 

In addition to the maximum stress and various 
stresses in the fillers, the stress at the conductor surface 
and toward the sheath is sometimes of interest, that is, 
the stress at the conductor surface on the zero deg. line. 
This can be obtained by plotting the reciprocals of 
stress as measured along the zero deg. line against distance 
from conductor center exactly as the maximum stress 
toward the center was obtained. ‘This stress is, of 
course, a function not only of the conductor insulation 
thickness, but also of the belt, and it must therefore be 
expressed not in terms of the average stress between 
conductors but of the average stress between a con- 
ductor and the sheath. This determination makes 
possible an incidental check. As stated before, the 
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area of a curve of stress plotted against distance is equal 
to voltage. The voltage from conductor surface to 
cable center along the 180-deg. line and the voltage 
from conductor surface to sheath along the zero-deg. 
line are equal. The areas under the two curves, there- 
fore, should be equal. A satisfactory check in this 
regard was obtained, the areas usually being equal to 
within a few per cent. 


Fig. 5 shows the ratio of stress at certain points to 
average stress between conductors as a function of the 
ratio of conductor insulation thickness to conductor 
diameter, for round conductor cables. The points 
corresponding to the lower two values of the ratio are 
repeated from the 1919 data, while the other two are 
from cables 12 and 21, a complete curve thus being 
obtained and the new data being apparently entirely 
consistent with the early data, though covering a 
different range so that exact comparison is not possible. 
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SECTOR STRESSES 


Fig. 6 gives the same data for such sector cables for 
which stress measurements were made in the present 
series. 

Since the stress was measured along various lines 
radiating from about the center of the conductor, as 
shown in Fig. 4, for the round conductor cables, it is 
possible to find the stress at the surface of the conductor 
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Fic. 6—Srresses IN THREE-CONDUCTOR CABLES WITH SECTOR 
CONDUCTORS 
The stresses are described in Table III and some of them are shown 
graphically in Fig. 5. 
Note: The stresses A, B and D are given as a ratio in terms of the 


average stress between conductors, and are plotted against the ratio of 
conductor insulation thickness to conductor diameter. 


Stresses F and G are however toward the sheath, and are therefore plotted 
in terms of the average stress between a conductor and the sheath; and 
plotted against the ratio of total insulation thickness between conductor 
and sheath to conductor diameter. 


No direct comparison should be made on this figure between the former 
and the latter stresses, as the scales are not comparable. 


along any of these lines by a similar method. The 
point of greatest interest in regard to the stresses in 
sector cables is that it has been found that with only 
one exception the maximum stress occurred not at the 
point toward the center of the cable but at the outer tip 
of the sector and in the general direction of the sheath. 
‘This maximum stress is practically constant along a 
short are at the outer tips of the sector, this are being 
indicated in the shaded portion of Fig. 1. It is also of 
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interest to note that the stress toward the cable center, 
which is the region of maximum stress in round-con- 
ductor cables, is only very slightly greater for sector 
cables than for round. 

The stress F' next the tips of the sector conductor 
toward the sheath, which is often the maximum stress 
in the cable, is best defined in terms of the average 
stress toward the sheath, just as in the case of stress 
along the zero-deg. line. The stresses F and G are thus 
expressed in terms of the average stress between con- 
ductor and sheath, as shown in Fig. 6, but in Table ITI, 
they are also expressed for the particular models in- 
vestigated in terms of the average stress between con- 
ductors in order that they may be compared with the 
other stresses. 

The curve F, showing the stress next the tip of the 
sector conductor, is not of as general application as 
the curve for stress of round conductor cable or even 
the curve showing other stresses in the sector cables 
because the value of the stress depends so greatly upon 
the radius of curvature at the tip. For instance, the 
maximum of cable 28 with sharp cornered sectors is 
considerably above this curve. The various curves 
however for sector cable will make it possible to obtain 
a close approximation of the stress at several points 
including the maximum stress, where the sector con- 
ductors are of reasonably normal shape. 

In the chart showing stresses in sector cable, no 
curves are shown for the stresses at C and E as in the 
case of a chart for stresses of round conductor cable, 
as these measurements were omitted in the measure- 
ment of the sector models. 


IV. Check of Accuracy of Method 


Up to the present time, no one has derived an accurate 
method of calculating the actual maximum stress in a 
three-conductor cable with round conductor, or any of 
the stresses where the conductors are sector-shaped. 
Our experimental method may however, be searchingly 
tested, since there are other stresses which can be 
calculated. To begin with, the maximum stress can be 
exactly calculated for single-conductor cables. This 
can be expressed as a ratio of maximum to average stress. 
The identical process above described in detail was per- 
formed with two single-conductor models, cables 10 
and 27, and the ratio of maximum and minimum stress 
to average stress as determined experimentally can be 
compared with the calculated values. 

Furthermore, there are two stresses in a three-con- 
ductor cable with round conductors which can be caleu- 
lated accurately. Russell has given a rigid formula for 
the calculation of maximum and minimum stress be- 
tween two eccentric cylinders. The stress at the con- 
ductor surface and at the sheath along the shortest line 
between conductor and sheath (7. e., along the zero-deg. 
line) could therefore be calculated by Russell’s formula 
if it was proved that these stresses were uninfluenced to 
an extent of practical importance by the presence of the 
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TABLE III 
TABULATION OF RESULTS OF STRESS MEASUREMENTS ON THREE-CONDUCTOR CABLES 


All Stresses are Expressed as a Ratio in Terms of an Average Stress 
ne et et ee 


Cable Conductor 
Number Shape 
$ A B G 
* Round 1.16 0.55 0.96 
* Round 1.54 0.59 0.83 
12 Round 1.67 0.57 0.84 
21 Round 1.81 0.55 0.77 
23 Sector 1.31 0.60 0.47 
25 Sector 1.87 0.63 od 
26 Sector 1.89 0.57 
28 Sector 1,44 0.64 


In Terms of Average between Conductors 


Stress 


In Terms of Average 
between a Conductor 
and the Sheath 


D E F G | F G 
0.67 0.42 . ‘ — 
0.69 0.46 : =a aye 
0.66 0.47 Lu? et 2.21 
0.63 0.44 ong 1.68 * 1.95 
0.70 “< 1.28 0.70 2.24 1.23 
0.68 BS 2.10 1.10 3.44 1.81 
0.64 oe 2.54 1.67 | 2.76 1.81 
0.73 1.60 0.67 2.77 ce 


*These are the 1919 data transformed to the present basis; the two models have ratios, T'/d, of 0.288 and 0.625 respectively. 
= stress at conductor surface and toward cable center. 


B = stress at cable center. 


C =stress midway between conductors on line between their centers and in the direction of this line. 
D = stress at outer edge of conductor insulation on line joining conductor and cable centers. 


E = ditto, but normal to this line. 


F = maximum stress at outer tip of sector conductor. 
G = stress at conductor surface and toward the sheath. 


other two conductors. This was definitely proved for 
cables of the forms tested and described in the 1919 
article, and it may therefore be concluded that these two 
stresses can be determined experimentally and mathe- 
matically, and give another check of the data. Table 
IV gives the ratio of maximum stress to average stress 
for the two single-conductor cables, and the two above- 
mentioned stresses for the case of the two three-con- 
ductor cables with round conductors. It also gives the 
calculated values, and the per cent error. 


TABLE IV 
CHECK OF EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


For the Three-Conductor Cables, the Stresses are Along the Shortest 
Line from Conductor to Sheath, i. e., the Zero-Deg. Line 


Ratio of Stress to Average Stress 


Maximum Stress Minimum Stress 
| 


Cable 


Per Per 
Meas- | Calcu-| Cent | Meas- | Calcu-| Cent 
ured lated Error | ured lated | Error 
No. 10 1-Condr. 2.04 2.04 0% | 0.563 | 0.563 0% 
27 1-Condr. 4.35 4.33 +0.4 | 0.375 | 0.373 +0.5 
12 3-Condr. 2.21 2.07 +6.7 | 0.614 | 0.614 0 
21 3-Condr. 1.95 1.90 +2.5 | 0.654 | 0.681 —4.1 


The agreement of measured values with the calcu- 
lated is well within the expected accuracy of the 
measurements, especially for cable 27. 

The great difficulty with the method of tinfoil models 
is the danger of irregularities in the thickness and com- 
position of the foil. It is believed, however, that the 
fact that all the stresses were measured and calculated 
separately for each of the three conductors, and that 
each of the final values is thus the average of three, 
would indicate that the errors are probably averaged 
out. We believe therefore that the present data are 
probably correct to within 4 per cent, and that undoubt- 
edly a large amount of it is even more accurate. 


VY. Comparison with Other Data 


The difference between our own results and those 
of Emanueli will now be considered, the remarks being 
limited to a comparison of the values of maximum 
stress only. As stated before, the maximum stress in 
its usual location cannot be calculated. Starting with 
the data available as to geometric factor we have de- 
rived an equation by which the average stresses around 
the entire circumference of the conductor may be 
determined. This derivation is given in Appendix B. 
Obviously, the true maximum stress must be greater 
than the average of the stresses around the conductor 
surface, and from this equation we have a lower limit 
to the value of maximum stress. In the case of cables 
with thin belts, the stress toward the sheath is very 
close to the maximum stress toward the center, and the 
difference between average and maximum stress at the 
surface of the conductor is reduced toa minimum. In 
Fig. 7 is plotted our experimental curve for maximum 
stress in terms of.average, Emanueli’s data for the same 
quantity, and another curve calculated by the method 
advocated by Middleton, Davis and Dawes. In ad- 
dition, the curve calculated by equation (7) of Appendix 
B is shown, this curve having been calculated on the 
basis of three-c »nductor cables with no belt, so that the 
stress toward the sheath would be about the same as 
that toward the center. We know, therefore, definitely 
that the true maximum stress must lie above this curve 
and also that it is probably not very far above it for 
cables with thick insulation (large T/d). 

By inspection of Fig. 7, we see immediately that much 
of Emanueli’s curve for maximum stress is lower than 
the average of the stresses around the conductor sur- 
face, and therefore must’ be too low, at least by the 
amount of the difference. For small values of T'/d 
the maximum stress occurs at the surface of the con- 
ductor toward an adjacent conductor, as stated before, 
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and this can be calculated by Russell’s formula. One 
can see that Emanueli’s curve is incorrect for this range 
and by a large amount. 

Emanueli gave very little of his experimental re- 
sults, most of his data being shown merely in the finai 
curveform. For that reason, there is little opportunity 
to analyze his results and to suggest a possible explana- 
tion for the extent of the error of parts of his curves. 
It seems not unlikely, however, that the explanation 
lies in the inherent difficulty of accurate determination 
by his method. He used a tank of electrolyte as did 
we, but in our method we have determined stresses at 
various points by direct measurement of stresses and the 
results should be as accurate as the measurement made. 
Emanueli, on the other hand did not determine stresses 
directly but used a single-point finder and plotted 
equipotentials. From this data he was able to plot 
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—-—-—--—from Russell's formula for maximum stress b.tween cylinders. 
Ele Sate from formula 6, Appendix B, Limiting minimum value, 


Fic. 7—A CoMPARISON BETWEEN VARIOUS DETERMINATIONS OF 
Maximum Stress IN THREE-CONDUCTOR CABLES 


the voltage curve in various directions, and from his 
voltage curve he derives the stress curve. Any in- 
accuracy in the measurement of potentialsis very greatly 
magnified in the determination therefrom of the stresses. 
The stresses are virtually the difference in potential be- 
tween successive points on the potential curve, so that 
small errors in measurement are greatly magnified. 
This explanation is partly discounted by the fact that 
Emanueli also applied his method to the determination 
of stress in single-conductor cables and was able to 
check the calculated values to within 2 per cent, though 
no further details of this check were published. The 
difficulty with his method, which is described above, is 
somewhat less serious with a single-conductor cable for 
the same outside diameter of model than for three- 
conductor cables as the distances are greater and a given 
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inaccuracy in point of distance in the setting of the 
finder would produce a smaller percentage error in the 
final result. Others have used a similar method of 
determining and plotting equipotential lines for the 
purpose of determining stresses and, while such dia- 
grams are very instructive and help one to visualize the 
condition of the field, the method inherently is rather 
unsatisfactory for the obtaining of exact mathematical 
data. ; 

A brief statement of the experimental] data quoted by 
Middleton, Dawes, and Davis, will show that it is not a 
suitable basis for determination of stresses. They 
experimentally determined the breakdown strength of a 
series of triplex cables and single-conductor cables 
with similar insulating material. They calculated 
the maximum stress at breakdown of their single- 
conductor cables by the rigid formula for this, and 
of the three-conductor cables by the writer’s 1919 
data and also by a method of their own. They 
found that the maximum stress at breakdown in the 
three-conductor cable calculated by their method was 
somewhat more nearly equal to the maximum stress at 
breakdown in the single-conductor cables than was the 
value calculated by the writer’s method. From this 
they concluded that their method was more accurate 
than the writer’s, the difference between the two being 
quite large. 

In view of the demonstrated accuracy of our method, 
their logic is not very convincing. In the first place, 
they assume that, cables of different proportions have a 
constant value of maximum stress at breakdown and 
that three-conductor cables and single-conductor cables 
break down at the same value of maximum stress, both 
of these assumptions being unproved. We believe that 
the result of their experiments proves the fallacy of 
these assumptions for the samples tested, rather than 
proving a basis for calculating maximum stress. 

It is worth repeating that no attempt is made here to 
draw conclusions as to the importance of maximum 
stress in determining breakdown strength, or allowable 
operating voltage of any given cable. A mathematical 


‘tool is furnished which will be useful in correlating 


experimental or practical data bearing on breakdown 
strength or allowable operating voltage of different 
cables. As far as concerns the present paper, the data 
contained herein may as well be used to prove, that the 
ratio of maximum stress to average stress is unim- 
portant as it is to prove that the breakdown strength 
is dependent upon the maximum stress. 


In this investigation, account has not been taken of 
the effect of stranding, though some data on that were 
given in the previous paper, and no account has been 
taken of the effect of spiralling or cabling of the con- 
ductors. In addition to extending the scope of the 
data now available, future work should be done on 
these things, in particular to determine the effect of 
stranding on the sector conductor. 
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TABLE V 
DETERMINATION OF MAXIMUM STRESSES IN CABLE MODEL 25 ON ZERO-DEG. AND 180-DEG. LINES 


Stress toward Cable Center (180-deg. Line) 


Stress toward Sheath (Zero-deg. Lins) 


Thetanoe trom Conductor 1 Conductor 2 Conductor 3 Conductor 1 Conductor 2 Conductor 3 
Conductor 

Scales ial NYS SD RS Sa IVES enol TIS Se of 21 AS 
0 in 555 0.00180 | 555 0.00180 | 538 0.00186 | 322 0.00311 | 333 0.00300 | 329 0.00304 
0.25 445 0.00225 | 442 0.00226 | 426 0.00235 | 293 0.00341 | 295 0.00339 | 290 0.00345 
0.50 % « 370 0.00270 | 375 0.00266 | 361 0.00277 | 241 0.00415 | 272 0.00368 | 266 0.00376 
1h, OOmeren® 287 0.00359 | 290 0.00345 | 284 0.00352 | 204 0.00490 | 224 0.00446 | 209 0.00478 
2.00 ».¢ 192 aa 199 in 192 ae 147 wy 152 iv 145 a 
Dia deans 187 188 182 ay 

VI. Conclusions The three-phase 220-volt supply is stepped down by 


The satisfactory check between the old and new 
data for the geometric factor, together with their check 
with Simons’ graphical method, leads to the belief 
that this phase of the matter has had a satisfactory 
solution, and that any of the data may be used con- 
fidently, including the new data for sector-shaped 
conductors. 

We believe that our own determination of stress 
as opposed to that of Emanueli is quite completely 
vindicated for the following three reasons: 

1. The measurement of the stresses which could 
also be calculated gave a very close check as indicated 
in Table V. 

2. The new data fall directly in line with the earlier 
data, in spite of the fact that the earlier cable models 
were tanks of electrolyte and the present models foil 
_ sheets. 

3. Direct measurement of stress, which is the 
method we used, is inherently capable of a higher 
degree of accuracy than a determination of stress from 
voltage curves. 

One of the most important conclusions to be derived 
from the present data is believed to be the fact that 
the maximum stress in cables with sector conductors 
may occur at the outer tips of the sector rather than 
toward the cable center, and that this stress may be 
somewhat greater than that in a cable with round 
conductors. No generalizations of this feature can be 
made, however, inasmuch as the maximum stress in 
round conductor cables depends upon the conductor 
insulation thickness and the diameter only, while the 
belt thickness is a determinant in the case of sector 
stresses. 


Appendix A 


The electrical connections used in measuring stresses 
with the foil model are shown in Fig. 8. At the left 
of the diagram is shown the cable model with the 
exploring device, and above it are shown the trans- 
formers and circuits for supplying the three-phase 
current to the conductors of the model. In the center 
of the figure is shown the device used for producing 
an e.m.f. variable in amount and phase. At the 
right is shown the detecting galvanometer and related 
circuits. 


three transformers A, each single-phase transformer 
being 220 volts primary to 1 volt secondary, the three 
primaries being connected in delta and the secondaries 
in star. Current is led from each phase of the second- 
ary circuit to one of the condensers, through a non- 
inductive, zero temperature coefficient resistance of 
value 1/15chms. The neutral of the transformer is 
connected to the sheath of the cable model and this 
circuit is grounded. 

Two transformers B and C, shown in the middle of 
the diagram, are used to furnish potential of varying 
amount and phase. Transformer B is 110 volts 
primary with 4-volt secondary with taps at one, two, 
and three volts. Transformer C is 95.5 volts primary 
to 4 volts secondary. Except for the difference in the 
primary turns, the two transformers are identical. 
Across one part of each secondary is connected a 
resistance R, of about 25 ohms. This resistance is 
made up of 150 turns wound on a non-metallic cylinder. 
A slider is arranged to connect to any one of these. 
This resistance serves to divide the one volt into 150 
units and the resistance is low enough in amount in 
proportion to the 100,000-ohm resistance which is in 
series with the meter circuits so that the potential is not 
affected by the current drawn. By an arrangement of 
switches shown, the secondaries of transformers B and 
C are connected in series and any proportion of the 
voltage of either may be used in units of 1/150 volt. 
The current from this point is led through a 100,000- 
ohm resistance box and through a fixed resistance of 
100 ohms. 

On the right is shown the alternating galvanometer, 
a special shunt on the moving coil and means for supply- 
ing potential to the field coil. By means of two Scott- 
connected transformers, B and EH, two secondary 
voltages are available, at right angles to each other in 
phase. With a double throw switch, the field of the 
galvanometer may be excited from either one or the 
other of these transformers. By means of the adjust- 
able resistance shunting the condenser, the phase of the 
voltage across the field may be varied. 

The shunt used on the moving coil circuit of the 
galvanometer is similar in purpose to the usual gal- 
vanometer shunt and similar in arrangement except that 
a special connection is attached and arrangement is 
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madeso that a 100-ohm resistance is connected across the 
galvanometer terminals when the shunt isin any position 
except the most sensitive. In general, with an a-c. 
galvanometer, variation of the resistance across the 
moving coil will cause a shift in the electrical zero, 
which is decidedly inconvenient and is avoided by the 
adjustment shown. 

The deflection of an a-c. galvanometer for a given 
current through its moving coil is dependent upon the 
phase of that current with respect to the phase of the 
field current. In the use of the arrangement shown, 
the field of the galvanometer was first adjusted so that 
the galvanometer would have zero sensitivity for 
current in phase with the potential of one of the sec- 
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the field circuit of the galvanometers already men- 
tioned, it will be found that the galvanometer is sensi- 
tive to variation in the voltage supplied by transformer 
B when the field is excited from one source, and sensi- 
tive to voltage from transformer C when the field is 
supplied from the other source, and that a considerable 
amount of variation in voltage of either transformer can 
be made without greatly affecting the galvanometer 
when the source for the field is not in a position which 
gives the maximum sensitivity. Thus the process of 
balancing can be carried on quickly, usually an approxi- 
mate adjustment of one transformer circuit being made, 
then an accurate adjustment of the second trans- 
former, and finally an accurate adjustment of the first. 


Transformers (C) 


rad 


Cable Model 
Fie. 8 


ondaries of the transformers A. When the field is 
supplied from the other of its two transformers, the 
sensitivities for current of the same phase would 
conversely be a maximum. 

In order to measure the stress at any point, the explor- 
ing device is put in the desired position, with the two 
points in contact with the surface of the foil, the switch 
at P is closed, and current is supplied to the cable model 
by closing the switch for the primary circuits of trans- 
formers A. The other two primary switches are closed 
and the voltage supplied from the secondaries of the 
transformers B and Cis varied until a balance is obtained 
on the galvanometer, thus signifying that the voltage 
across the 100 ohms as produced by transformers B 
and C, is equal to the voltage on the exploring device, 
both in amount and phase. With the adjustment of 


Special Ayrton 
Shunt 


Resistances not previously mentioned are shown in 
the leads to each of the conductors of the cable. These 
resistances are of fixed known amount and potential - 
circuits to these permit a direct comparison of the volt- 
ages across these fixed resistances to the voltage across 
different points in the cable model. 

The arrangement is independent of variations of 
primary voltage because voltage on transformers A will 
vary in the same ratio as voltage on transformers B 
and C and therefore the adjustment obtained will be 
the same through large variation of primary supply 
voltage which therefore does not need to be taken into 
account. 

Appendix B 
DERIVATION OF FORMULA FOR LIMITING VALUE OF 
MAXIMUM STRESS IN TRIPLEX CABLES 


The experimental work with cable models has shown 
that while the maximum stress occurs at the surface of 
the conductor in a direction toward the cable axis, for 
small sizes of conductor and with thick insulation thick- 
nesses, the maximum stress is not very much greater 
than the stresses practically all around the circumference 
of a conductor. That is, the stresses at the conductor 
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surface are quite uniform for small conductor cables. 
If a cable has a thick belt, as compared with the con- 
ductor insulation, the stress toward the outside will be 
less than the maximum. If a cable is chosen with a 
thin belt or no belt, then the stress toward the outside 
can be made the same as the maximum stress, and in 
such a cable the stresses around the entire circum- 
ference of a conductor are still more uniform. 

If the stresses around the surface of the conductor 
are absolutely uniform, then the equipotential lines 
near the surface of the conductor would be circles, or 
speaking in terms of a cable model of unit length, the 
equipotential surfaces would be cylinders. If the 
stresses are not absolutely uniform around the entire 
surface, the introduction of a metallic cylinder in the 
insulation but close to the conductor surface will make 
the stresses uniform, and will therefore tend to reduce 
the maximum stress and raise the stresses which are 
the lowest, the stresses in this case being very close to 
an average of the stresses which would exist around the 
conductor surface without the cylinder. 

Let us consider a cable of unit length, with a belt so 
thin that the stress toward the sheath is practically 
equal .to the stress at the surface of the conductor 
toward the center, or in other words, so that the cable 
will have quite uniform stresses around the surface. 
Let us assume that a metallic cylinder is inserted in the 
insulation and fairly close to the surface of the 
conductor. 

Let Ci) = capacity of conductor to neutral 

Coo = capacity of cylinder to neutral 
Ci. = capacity between conductor and cylinder 
Let E1) = voltage of conductor to neutral 
E',. = voltage impressed between the conductor 
and the cylinder 

Let the conductor radius equal 7; and the cylinder 
radius equal r.. We may now calculate the maximum 
stress at the surface of the conductor, considering only 
the condenser made up of the cylinder and the conductor 
by the ordinary single-conductor formula as follows: 


I 


j Eis 
Maximum stress = ey sey. t (1) 
r, log — 
Ty 
We know that 
8K 
Cu = 2G, (2) 


where K = the permittivity or self-inductive capacity 
of the insulation 


and Gz = the geometric factor 
K 
and Crs = r (3) 
. 2loga—* 
Ti 


We have expressed the maximum stress at the surface 
of the conductor in terms of the voltage between the 
conductor and the cylinder, while we, of course, desire 
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to express it in terms of the voltage between conductor 
and neutral. We have, however, expressions for the 
capacities Cy) and Cy... Inasmuch as in a series circuit 
voltage is inversely proportional to the capacity, we may 
write directly 


Ey» 4x Cio 
Ey Cp 


Substituting the values of Cy, and Cy» from (2) and (3) 
in (4), we obtain 


(4) 


T2 


3 log x 
1 


Ge 


If this value of Hy». is substituted in equation (1) we 
obtain 


Biz = Ey X (5) 


3 Ey 
me (6) 


Maximum stress = 


We thus have an expression for the maximum stress 
in a three-conductor cable in terms of known quantities, 
and have eliminated the cylinder which we imagined 
to have been inserted in the insulation. The deriva- 
tion, however, hinges on the fact that the cylinder 
was present, and therefore this equation gives not 
the true maximum stress in a given cable, but the 
average of the maximum stresses around the surface 
of the conductor. We know that the maximum stress 
must be close to this value for very small conductors, 
and that for the case of a cable with a thin belt of 
such thickness that the stress toward the outside is 
equal to the stress toward the center, the maximum 
stress will not be very far different from this value even 
for larger sizes of conductor. We know definitely 
that in all cases the true maximum stress will be 
greater than the maximum stress from this formula. 

The average stress between conductors is equal to 
/3H/2T. We therefore have directly that the 
ratio of maximum stress to average stress equals 


dove i 
ae 
en d 


and the broken line curve of Fig. 8 has been plotted by 
this formula. 


(7) 


; Appendix C 
EXAMPLE OF ACTUAL DETERMINATION OF STRESS 


As an example we will take sector cable model 25. 
Various potentiometer readings were obtained and 
these readings which are proportional to stress will be 
referred to as “stresses” in this appendix. The 
stresses measured along the zero-deg. line and the 
180-deg. line are shown in Table V, while some of the 
more important stresses at various points in the 
fillers will be found in Table VI. 

Referring to Table V, it will be noted that the 
measured stress S and its reciprocal are shown for each 
conductor on both the zero-deg. line and the 180-deg. 
line, the various stresses being taken at various dis- 
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tances from the conductor surface. All the stresses 
shown are measured values except the stress at zero 
distance from the conductor surface, the maximum 
stress along that line, which is what must be determined. 
This may be found as follows. The reciprocals of all 
the stresses are obtained and are plotted against 
distance from conductor surface for each conductor 
and for both the lines under investigation. It will be 
found that the reciprocals of the points nearest the 
conductor surface, as mentioned in the text, fall on a 
straight line, which line passes through the center of the 
conductor of a round conductor cable. No figure is 
given of this because the construction is so obvious. 
In many cases the points fell on perfectly straight lines, 
and in all cases there was very little doubt as to a 
close determination of the line. From this curve, 
therefore, it is possible to read the reciprocal of stress 
at distance zero from the conductor surface, or, in 
other words, the reciprocal of the maximum stress 
on the line. The reciprocals of stress at distance zero 
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distance, both toward cable center and toward sheath, 
and the temperature. At the right we show these 
areas proportional to voltage, corrected for tempera- 
ture, and the average. The two averages being 
proportion .] to voltage should be equal, and it will be 
noted in this case that there is a 2 per cent variation. 
To illustrate the consistency of the results, the greatest 
deviation in this respect was in cable 21 where the 
difference was 7.8 per cent. Having obtained these 
various areas proportional to the voltage, we divide 
them by the distance, and obtain in lines 4 and 13 
respectively the numbers proportional to the average 
stress, which are corrected for the temperature. 
The temperature correction is necessary because a 
1/15-ohm resistance of zero temperature coefficient was 
connected in series with each of the conductors of the 
model. In Appendix A we have shown that the effect 
is as though the applied voltage was strictly constant, 
and therefore the voltage on the cable model itself 
and the measured stresses depended on the distribu- 


TABLE VI 
DETERMINATION OF AVERAGE STRESSES AND CORRECTIONS FOR TEMPERATURE AND DATA FROM WHICH 


FINAL STRESS RATIOS WERE OBTAINED FOR CABLE MODEL 25 
Conductor 1 Conductor 2 Conductor 3 Stress or Area at 25 Deg. Cent. 

Area or T Deg. Area or | T Deg. Area or T Deg. Conar. Condr. Condr. 

Stress Cent. Stress Cent. Stress Cent. i 2 3 Average 
Area to Gable Center’. ..90. cea «pe ano (1) 6.59 29.0 6.73 30.5 6.50 29.2 6.48 6.58 6.39 6.48 
Area to Sheathiede0! Vs n aoe Ses (2) 6.23 29.5 6.72 30.5 6.42 28.0 6.12 6.57 6.34 6.34 
Ratia of; (1); ito, (2) crew. Gere eer cis (3) — — — — an — = 25 1.022 
Average Stress toward Center........(4) — — — —— — = 302 300 299 300 
Average Stress between Conductors.. . (5) — — = — — nas ast a =. 288 
Stresa:A: ssigy . ett . Sere gzeeh «seeped (6) 555 29.0 555 30.5 538 * 29.2 545 542 529 539 
SGPORS ER x ose esi hee ia es ices = eae (7) 184 29.0 185 30.5 182 29.2 181 181 179 180 
Stress Gist PM ck ss te ees Mee RS (8) — — 4 = = a8 ins = = ait 
Stress Dislusu. arch’ soehees Ape et (9) 197 29.0 201 30.5 195 29.2 194 196 197 196 
BOP OSS Fo ihe iecac ate  aboia ARs Aono (10) — — — -_— = — pes — me 2s 

f 667 29.5 609 32.0 609 31.6 654 594 592 — 
A Sa Ng igt eee eran cg GES 1) \ 625 29.8 606 31.5 606 30.3 612 592 592 | 606 
StresaGr. Ma pane eh een ee el (12) 322 29.5 333 30.5 329 28.0 316 325 312 | 318 
Average Stress toward Sheath....... (13) 170 182 176 176 


shown in Table V were obtained by this means, and the 
reciprocal of these values is, of course, the stress at 
the surface of the conductor. 

Having obtained the stresses at the surface of the 
conductor by this means, a curve was drawn both for 
the zero-deg. and 180-deg. lines, plotting stress against 
distance from conductor surface. For the zero-deg. 
line this goes out to the sheath, and for the 180-deg. 
line this stress is carried out along the line from the 
conductor surface to the center or axis of the cable. 
The area under these curves is now found by means of a 
planimeter, and the figures being stress plotted agaist 
the distance, the areas will be proportional to voltage, 
or, in other words, we obtain numbers proportional to 
the voltage between the conductor and center and the 
conductor and sheath, namely, the voltage to neutral. 
Dividing this by the distance from conductor to center 
and conductor to sheath respectively, we obtain numbers 
proportional to the average stress between these points. 

Reference will now be made to Table VI. In Table 
VI we show the area under the curve of stress versus 


tion of voltage between the external resistance and the 
resistance of the model, the latter having a decided 
temperature coefficient; in -fact the temperature 
coefficient shown in formula (1): This necessitates 
correcting all the values to a standard temperature 
which was taken as 25deg. This temperature has 
no bearing whatsoever on practical stresses, as our 
final results are all in terms of ratios; it was necessary, 
however, to have both the stresses from which the ratio 
was obtained corrected to the same temperature. 
The data in this paper are given, however, in terms 
not of average stress toward the center but of average 
stress between conductors, and the average of the 
average stresses toward the center, namely, 300, is 
transformed to the average stress between conductors 
by multiplying it by the square root of 3, and the dis- 
tance from conductor surface to cable center, and divid- 
ing this by the distance between conductors, obtaining 
the value 288, in terms of which most of the data are to 
be expressed. The stress at the surface of the conductor 
A, as obtained as shown in Table V is again given in 
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line 6 of Table VI and is corrected for temperature, as 
well as averaged. The stress, as stated before, was 
measured in many other places of the cable cross-section, 
including stresses at frequent intervals all around the 
conductor and at various distances from the conductor 
surface. The stress at the cable center was obtained 
three times, in measuring along the 180-deg. line for 
each of the three conductors. These values are shown 
in line 7, where they are corrected for temperature and 
averaged. The stress C was not measured in this cable, 
the stress D was measured and is shown; the stress H 
was not measured in this cable. The stress F’, namely, 
the stress at the surface of the conductor at the sector 
tips, was obtained exactly as the stresses A and B 
were obtained; that is, the stresses were measured on 
various lines around the conductor at different distances 
from the surface. The stresses on any radial line could 
be determined, and by plotting the reciprocals of stress, 
it is possible to obtain the reciprocal of stress at the 
conductor surface, and therefore obtain the actual 
stress at the conductor surface. By this means not 
only were the stresses A and G obtained as described, 
but stresses all the way round the surface of the con- 
ductor, which in some cases turned out to be higher at 
the tips of a sector and in a general direction toward the 
sheath. These are shown in line 11, the two values 
being for the two tips of each conductor, all corrected 
for temperature and averaged. 

From the values shown as the average at 25 deg. 
cent., the final values of stress ratio shown in Table III 
were obtained directly, that is, the A, B and D stress 
ratios in Table III were obtained by dividing the 
averaged stresses 539, 180, and 196 respectively by the 
average stress of line 5 or 288. The stress ratios F and 
were obtained by dividing 606 and 318 respectively by the 
average stress toward the sheath from line 13,namely,176. 

It is interesting to compare the determinations of 
stresses for the three individual conductors with the 
average of the three to determine the uniformity of the 
models and of the foil thickness. Cable model 25 shows 
results possibly a little more uniform than others, but 
all the results were much more uniform than had been 
originally feared. For instance, the maximum devia- 
tion of the stress A for any one conductor from the 
average for the three conductors of a model is 4 per cent 
for model 21. Only two cases worse than that were 
found, namely a deviation from average of 8 per cent 
in stress F’ of cable model 25 shown in line 11 of Table VI. 


Appendix D 
EXAMPLE OF APPLICATION OF STRESS DATA 


To illustrate the use of the data on stresses in a 
practical way, the stresses will be calculated for the 
ease of a three-conductor cable 350,000 cm. in cross- 
section, insulated with 10/32 in. on each conductor and 
5/82 in. belt for 33,000 volts working pressure. 


We will first consider that the conductors are round. 
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The average stress on which Fig. 5 is based is the average 
stress between conductors. Ordinarily, stresses are 
expressed in termsof kilovolts per centimeter, and there- 
fore the average stress must be obtained in those units. 
With 10/32 in. insulation on each conductor, the 
separation between conductors is 20/32 in. The volt- 
age is 33 kv., and if 33 is divided by 20/32 and again 
divided by 2.54 to change into centimeters, we find 
that the average stress is 20.8 kv. per cm. In Fig. 5 
the abscissas are in terms of 7'/d, which in this case is 
0.3125/0.681 = 0.46. Referring to Fig. 5, we can 
obtain a series of multipliers corresponding to the 
abscissa 0.46 of 1.37, 0.58, 0.88, 0.69, and 0.44, corre- 
sponding to the A, B, C, D, and E stresses. Multiply- 
ing these values by the average stress, 20.8, we obtain 
28.5, 12.1, 18.8, 14.4, 9.2 kv. per cm. respectively for 
the above-mentioned stresses. 

If the conductors of the above cable are sector in 
shape, our data is to be obtained from Fig. 6. Stresses 


A, B, and D are expressed in terms of the average stress 


between conductors and plotted against 7'/d exactly 
asin the caseof Fig.5. The average stressis 20.8 kv. as 
before and 7T'/d has the same value. We find the follow- 
ing multipliers from Fig. 6; 1.41, 0.63, and 0.72, and 
multiplying them by the average stress 20.8, we obtain 
29.3, 18.1, and 15.0 ky. per em. for the A, B, and D 
stresses respectively. The F and G stresses being 
toward the sheath, are plotted in terms of average 
stress between conductor and sheath, the abscissas of 
the figure being (7'+ t)/d. The average stress is 
obtained by dividing the voltage to ground, namely, 
33 divided by the square root of three, or 19.0 by the 
distance between conductor and sheath in centimeters, 
or 15/382 in. times 2.54. This gives 16.0 kv. per cm. as 
the average stress to ground. (7 + t)/d is equal to 
0.469/0.681 = 0.69. Finding the multipliers from Fig. 
6 corresponding to this abscissa, namely 2.02 and 1.23, 
and multiplying these by the average stress 16.0, we 
obtain 32.3 and 19.7 kv. per cm. for the F and G stresses 
respectively. In this particular case the F stress is the 
greatest, the stress at the tips of the sector, this being 
10 per cent higher than the A stress in the sector cable, 
or 13 per cent higher than the maximum stress in the 
corresponding round conductor cable. 
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Review of the Subject.—The safety of electric power cables is 
dependent in part wpon the maximum electrostatic flux density in 
the dielectric. The core loss in revolving machinery is, in part, 
a pole-face loss, dependent on variations in the magnetic flux 
density. Alternators work best in parallel, and give less interference 
with communication circuits, if of a good wave form, of flux density. 
These fields of electrostatic and magnetic flux are often too irregular 
to lend themselves to an accurate computation, and hence experi- 
mental methods of study are needed. The writers have improved 
a method suggested by F. W. Carter, and the results obtained 
give promise of a field for useful study. The method itself may be 


NE of the authors published in the A. I. E. E. 
PROCEEDINGS some time ago, a paper on the 
“‘Reluctance of Some Irregular Magnetic Fields.’’! 

Some of the results were applicable to electrostatic 
fields, and some of the measurements gave an indication 
of flux density variation. The latter, however, were 
crude, and lately the experiments were resumed with 
a view to improving this feature. These new experi- 
ments, like the old, are based on a method of test sug- 
gested by F. W. Carter.2 This method is based upon 
the following principles. (1) The electric, the electro- 
static, and the magnetic fields follow the same equation, 
that of LaPlace. (2) Models of the electrostatic and 
the magnetic fields can be made out of conducting 
material if (a) the boundaries are of the same shape, 
(b) if the electrodes are fastened in similar places. 
(8) An electric current passed through the specimen 
will cause effects similar to the magnetic or electro- 
static fields desired to be studied. Namely, by the use 
of a voltmeter, the equipotential surfaces may be 
traced and the resistance of the field measured.* (4) 
In two-dimensional distributions of flux, the equi- 
potential lines and the flux lines are conjugate, 7. e., 
mutually interchangeable, if the equipotential portions 


1. J. F. H. Douglas, Proc. A. J. E. E., May, 1915. 

2. EF. W. Carter, Electrical World and Engineer, Vol. 38, 
page 884. 

3. The above three principles have been utilized and acknowl- 
edged in at least three Institute papers besides the one cited. 
These are C. L. Fortescue and S. W. Farnesworth, “‘Air as an 
Insulator when in the Presence of Insulating Bodies of Higher 
Specific Inductive Capacity,’’ A. I. E. E. Trans., 1913, Vol. 32, 
Part 1, p. 893. C.W. Rice, “Electrostatic Problem,” A. I. E. E. 
Trans., 1917, Vol. 36,.p. 905. R. W. Atkinson, ‘The Dielectric 
Field in an Electric Power Cable,” A. I. E. E. Trans., 1919, Vol. 
38, Part 2; p. 971. 
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briefly described as measuring an electric model of the field to be 
studied cut out of sheet metal. By the use of a contact-making 
device, with two contacts, held at a fixed distance apart, but movable 
to any part of the edge of the metal sheet, voltage gradients may be 
measured upon a galuanometer. From these measurements, the flux 
densities may be calculated. The paper describes the method in 
detail and also gives some results of study on the three problems 
mentioned. It is shown how this method of test can be used to 
improve pole-shoe design. The importance of pole-shoe design 
ts pointed out. An appendix is included, showing that correct 
pole-shoe design is needed to eliminate the so-called ‘‘tooth ripples.’” 


of the boundary are interchanged with the insulated 
portions. In the papers cited, this principle was not 
utilized; in fact, would have been impracticable. 
Messrs. Fortescue and Farnesworth, and Mr. Rice were 
studying fields which were surfaces of rotation, and not 
two dimensional fields. For these no conjugate field 
exists. Mr. Atkinson used polyphase currents, which 
would have made the use of conjugate fields too difficult. 
So far as we know the only use of this last principle 
other than our own is by C. H. Smoot.‘ 


Some attempt was made in the previous paper to 
obtain the potential gradient by taking differential 
readings. Thus in Fig. 1, current was passed through 
the specimen, and through a slide wire in parallel, and 
points of zero deflection were obtained on the slide 
wire for different points on the specimen. If the 
balance points on the slide wire corresponding to the 
points X and X’ on the specimen are V and V’, then 
the gradient at a point midway between X and X’ 
may be taken as, : 

ind 

pst sit V) 

(a Ne) 
This method of procedure was inaccurate because: 
(a) the millivoltmeter was insensitive; (b) the distance 
X could not be read accurately; (c) slide wire reading 
V was inaccurate because of limited length; (d) 
there was lack of uniformity of the slide wire; (e) 
there was variation in the relative strengths of current 
in the wire and in the specimen. ‘This criticism applies 
also to all cases where the gradient is judged from the 
closeness of equipotential surfaces in a map of a field, 
as in Mr. Rice’s paper.® 

The problem of measurement of flux density and 


4. Jour., West. Soe. of Eng., 1905, page 500. 
be), Locectt. pa02is 
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potential gradient was felt to be of considerable 
importance, and that improvement in the method of 
measurement was desirable. To mention only two 
such cases, we may refer to the problem of the wave 
form of flux density in an alternator, and the gradient 
in a power cable with three conductors. The specimen 
in Fig. 1 may be taken to represent the air-gap of an 
alternator. Surface 1 is the pole shoe, surface 2 is the 
armature surface, 3 is a neutral surface between the 
poles, 4 and 5 are lines of force. The flux density at 
X is desired as a function of X. It will be observed 
that in Fig. 1, the conjugate character of the potential 


Vv} 


Fie. 1—Fiux-Densiry Test ror ALTERNATOR 


and flux lines is utilized. The flux lines 4 and 5 are 
made electrodes, and the magnetically equipotential 
surfaces 1, 2 and 3 are left insulated. By measuring 


ian) 
aks 


the density in the magnetically equivalent and con- 
jugate case is obtained. 

We may note here in connection with Fig. 1 some 
of the advantages of testing the conjugate field with 
a metal sheet. (1) In most cases the electrodes used 
may be short in length, straight or of slight curvature, 
easily soldered to the sheet, and easily kept at a uni- 
form potential throughout. (2) Smaller currents were 
required and more sensitive indications were obtain- 
able. (3) The places of most interest for determining 
the density or gradient were by this means transferred 
to the free edge of the sheet, where contacts were most 
easily made. (4) In modifying proportions of the 
specimen, instead of resoldering electrodes, the free 
edge of the sheet was trimmed. This saved a great 
deal of material and time. 

Another case of some interest, the voltage gradient 
in a cable, is illustrated in Fig. 2. It seemed to us that 
the insulation strain was greatest at the surface of the 
conductors and at that instant of time when one of the 
three conductors was charged positively, one negatively, 
and one at zero potential. We made our tests accord- 
ingly. However, amore recent study of Mr. Atkinson’s 
paper indicates that further tests corresponding to 
other instants of time would be desirable.’ Only one 


the electric potential gradient at X, namely ( 


6. Loc. cit., p. 991. 
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half of the cable is shown in the figure, there being a 
line of symmetry along a diameter. Conductor Ai s 
positive. Conductor B, the sheath and the diameter 
are neutral. Owing to the convergence of the elec- 
trostatic lines of force upon the conductor, the gradient 
at the surface of the conductor is of most interest. 
The gradient is proportional to the dielectric flux 
density, and the latter was the quantity actually 
measured. The electrodes are fastened so as to make 
the field conjugate to the electrostatic field in the 
cable. The electrodes 4 and 5 are soldered to flux 
lines. The insulated edges 1 and 2 are the equipoten- 
tial surfaces in the cable. By measuring the gradient 
at X the dielectric flux density in the conjugate elec- 
trostatic case is obtained. 

Our improved method of test may be illustrated by 
Fig. 2. Current was taken from a six-volt storage 
battery on account of its steadiness; and, this was kept 
on a slight charge. The current was regulated by 
means of a German silver ribbon resistance capable 
of continuous adjustment, and kept at a constant value 
with a Weston ammeter. The gradient at the point 
X was measured by the direct deflection of a sensitive 
Leeds and Northrup galvanometer, which was con- 
nected to two terminals 6 and 7 located approximately 
one centimeter apart, but held at a constant distance 
by a wooden spacing member. A resistance box R 
was included for the purpose of regulating the maxi- 
mum deflection of the voltmeter, usually to 5 or 10 
em. The contacts were of brass, the same as the test 
sheets, in order to reduce thermal effects. The switch 
S was opened after each reading, and the ‘‘zero”’ thus 
obtained was used to correct the readings. It is 
hoped that this procedure eliminated residual thermal 
effects, usually of the order of one millimeter. Contacts 


Fig. 2—Fxiux-Drnsiry Test IN A THREE-PHASE CABLE 


6 and 7 were pivoted to a yoke and held against the 
edge of the sheet by a spring. The other end of the 
spring was attached to a block, which was clamped to 
the edge of the sheet. In this manner an intimate 
contact was secured, which was flexible, easily adjusted, 
and movable from place to place. Credit must be 
given to R. W. Atkinson for the use of a double-contact 
electrode, for use in measurement of gradient with 
electrolytes and in the non-conjugate field, and with 
alternating currents.’ 


ee OCs Cth) DAIS: 
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It is to be noted that when a double contact is to be 
used at the boundaries of a field, the electrodes should 
be oriented parallel to the edge of the sheet, if this is a 
line of flow; on the other hand, if the boundary tested 
is equipotential, the electrodes must be oriented 
perpendicular to the same. This is another advan- 
tage for the conjugate method of test, since the orien- 
ting of the electrodes is automatic. A single measure- 
ment will also suffice on the edge of the sheet. In 
Mr. Atkinson’s paper, the gradient was measured at a 
point 1/16in. from the boundary of the conductor, 
and by several measurements was extrapolated for the 
boundary itself. It is no criticism of the accuracy 
of Mr. Atkinson’s results to state that the method of 
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Fig. 3—GRADIENT IN A THREE-PHASE CABLE 


Fic. 4—F1iux-Densiry Test ror A SLOTTED ARMATURE 


testing the conjugate field gives superior rapidity of 
test at the boundary of the field. For points on the 
interior of the field, the electrodes should be oriented 
so as to secure a maximum deflection, if the true gradi- 
ent at these points is desired. This is best done by 
trial. We understand that in most cases Mr. Atkinson 
oriented his contacts so as to be radial with the con- 
ductor. On this account we venture to question the 
accuracy of his results as far as they refer to the field 
on the interior of the three-phase cable. For instance, 
in his Fig. 8 at the point E-90 deg. the electrodes were 
radial. On the other hand, from Wm. A. Del Mar’s 
discussion and Fig. 1, the field, at one instant at least, 
is some 45 deg. from the radial position. We do not 
understand, however, that Mr. Atkinson claimed entire 


8. Loc. cit., p. 987. 
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accuracy for these results, nor do we stress it as an 
important point. 

The sheets out of which our specimens were cut were 
of 20 or 24-gage sheet brass, one ft. in width, and of 
length varying from 24 to 32in. Currents of approxi- 
mately 10 amperes were used through these sheets. 
We calibrated our galvanometer by the use of a rect- 
angular sheet taken from the same stock. 
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Fic. 5—Pouz-SuHor Density witH SLOTTED ARMATURE 


At first we attempted to use a null method; but the 
simplicity of the direct deflection method, the rapidity 
with which it was possible to get readings, and the 
consistency of the results (when corrected for thermal 
effects) convinced us that the null method was not 
necessary. In this we find that Mr. Atkinson supports 
our conclusion.? 

Some question might be raised as to whether contacts 
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Fic. 6—Maximum and Minimum Pour-Facr Densiry 


one centimeter apart would give a good approximation 
to the actual gradient at the mid-point. We arrived 
at the following conclusion, with reference to the prob- 
lem of alternator wave form: If the base in Fig. 1 
be 90 cm., a contactor with one centimeter spacing 
would measure the flux density far more accurately 
than necessary. The 19th harmonic would be deter- 


mined to 4% per cent, and the 41st harmonic to two 


9. Loc. cit., p. 988. 
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per cent, and others in proportion. We feel, therefore, 
that this error does not enter to any appreciable 
extent. 

The results of our test on the cable are shown in 
Fig. 8. The angles @ are measured from the point 
where the density is the greatest, namely point 8 in 
Fig. 2. It will be noted that the densities are greatest 
at the points 8 and 9 where the conductor approaches 
a neutral electric surface. The gradient obtained with 
a uniform strip, of width equal to the minimum dielec- 
tric thickness, is taken as 100 per cent. It may be 


F,e. 7—Fiux-Density Test ror TurRBo-ALTERNATOR 


concluded that, owing to the curvature of the lines of 
force, the gradient in cables is larger than the value 
computed on a simple volt per mil basis. This is in 
no respect a novel conclusion. To advance the knowl- 
edge of cable stresses our tests would have to be very 
considerably expanded. We feel, however, that we 
have shown that our method will be of considerable 
utility. 

We suggest two series of tests. The first series 
would be with sheets with electrodes attached as in 
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Fig. 8—Fiux-Drenstry WAveE IN TuRBO-ALTERNATOR 


Fig. 2; the second series would naturally be with 
electrodes attached to imitate conditions at 90 deg. 
time phase later. In each series several sheets would 
have to be used, each with a certain amount of belt 
insulation. Each sheet would require trimming and 
testing several times, to correspond with several 
conductor sizes. Professor Karapetoff, in his ‘‘Electric 
Circuit,”’!° gives a method of superposing fields in 
equilibrium, which would enable one to obtain, from 


10. Page 176. 
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these two tests, the gradient in the cable at any instant 
of time phase. 


In Fig. 4 is shown a model of an air-gap with a 
slotted armature surface, the teeth and the slots being 
equal in width. The flux density was measured for 
various proportions of slot and air-gap; our results 
are plotted in Fig. 5. The abscissas represent positions 
on the pole face, the ordinates represent the flux 
density in the pole face, expressed as a percentage of 
that obtaining with a smooth core armature. The 
maximum and minimum values of density are plotted 
in Fig. 6 as a function of the ratio of the slot width S 
to the air-gap G. The curve B; represents the density 
opposite the tooth center, the curve B, represents the 
density opposite the slot center. These waves are 
nearly sinusoidal. The two curves of B, and B, 
indicate the amount of pole face loss that may be 
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expected, and the magnitude of the slot-ripples in the 
flux density wave of an alternator. The chief con- 
clusion that we draw, is that when the air-gap is 
equal to the slot opening or larger, the pole-face loss 
and the slot ripples will be negligible. 


We consider our method of test of considerable 
promise as an aid to improved pole-shoe design in 
alternators. It is in this field that we take the greatest 
personal interest. Figs. 7-15 and the following part 
of the paper are devoted to this one topic. In Fig. 7 
is shown a specimen for testing the flux distribution 
in the air-gap of a turbo-alternator. The stepwise 
variation of the m.m.f. of the field winding was 
imitated, by causing the test current to enter the 
sheet in three different places by electrodes A, B and 
C, and to leave by the electrode D. These currents 
were adjusted for equality to correspond with the 
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practical case of an equal number of ampere-turns in 
each slot. The different electrodes were made of 
copper to equalize the potential, and wherever needed, 
as at D, several wires were soldered to the electrodes 
to achieve this end. By adjusting the relative length 
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of these wires, the edge of the copper electrode, adjacent 
to the equipotential boundary of the field, could be 
kept accurately in an equipotential condition. The 
measured flux density wave is shown in Fig. 8, together 
with the wave shown by Gray" as applying to this 
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ease. It is seen that the wave form with a uniform 
gap, and open slots is very poor in form, giving a large 
deviation and containing apparently a large 17th and 
19th harmonic. 


11. Electric Machine Design, p. 288. 
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In Fig. 9 is shown a turbo-alternator pole-shoe shape 
given by H. G. Reist,” together with the results of a 
test made by us upon a specimen cut to this shape. It 
will be seen by a comparison with Fig. 8 what a great 
improvement in wave form was secured by using (a) 
a central member diverging from the armature surface, 
(b) side members diverging at a greater angle, and 
(ec) unequal air-gaps on either side of the slots separa- 
ting the central from the side members. Fig. 9 also 
shows a sine wave for the purpose of comparison. 
By advancing the pole shoe toward the armature 
surface where the flux density is too low and vice 
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versa, the wave of flux density should be further 
improved. 

In Fig. 10 is shown the shape of the pole face of an 
inductor alternator disclosed by J. F. Kelley.’ This 
pole face was shaped to an inverse sinusoidal curve, 
which theoretically should have given a good wave 
form of flux density. Fig. 10 also gives (1) the wave as 
measured by us, and (2) a wave computed on the 
basis of radial lines of force, 7. e., disregarding their 
curvature and convergence. It will be readily seen 
that a purely theoretical formula, which does not take 


12. U.S. Patent, No. 1,008,561. 
13. U.S. Patent, No. 529,918. 
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into account these phenomena, is open to considerable 
error. tad 

Fig. 11 represents an attempt upon our part to 
improve the shape of the pole shoe of an inductor 
alternator. The line 1 represents the shape of the 
pole face computed on the basis of radial lines of 
force, to produce the sine wave 5. Curve 2 represents 
the measured wave of flux density obtained with a 
specimen shaped like Curve 1. This density is some- 
what too high at points where it should be lowest. 
A second trial was made using the shape given by 
Curve 3, which increased the gap where the density 
was too high. Curve 4 is the result of a test made on 
this specimen. This curve is so close to 5, the sine 
wave, that the latter is shown as dotted only where 
the two deviate from each other. We conclude that 
our method of test should be able to give more nearly 
ideal shapes of alternator pole shoes. 

With reference to the wave form of salient pole 
alternators, with poles of alternating polarity, we 
have tested specimens of the general form shown in 
Fig. 1, but with differing proportions. One series of 
tests was made with a uniform air-gap 6 per cent of the 
pole pitch, but with various ratios of (W/T), that is, 
differing pole enclosures. The results of these tests 
are shown in Fig. 12. A second series of tests was 
made with specimens of 67 per cent pole enclosure, 
but with varying degrees of pole face curvature. The 
results of this series of tests is shown in Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 14—Deryiation Factor oF Fitux Wave OF A SALIENT 
Poxte ALTERNATOR vs. PER Cent PoLte ENCLOSURE AND POLE 
Facr CurRVATURE 


f The deviation factors of all these waves were com- 
puted and are plotted in Fig. 14. Curve 1 shows the 
variation of the deviation factor 6 with the pole 
enclosure y. Curve 2 shows the variation of 6 with 
the pole face curvature as represented by the ratio 
of the air-gap at 35 deg. to the air-gap at the center of 
the pole. These curves show a minimum deviation 
from the sine wave when the pole enclosure is approxi- 
mately 67 per cent and when the gap at the 35-deg. 
position is approximately 1.5 times the minimum gap. 
The results tend to justify present practise. However, 
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further improvement can be made, since the wave 
forms disclosed in Figs. 12 and 18 are still far from a 
sine wave. The investigation reported upon here is 
incomplete, in that pole faces of only simple curvature 
were considered. The results would be more useful 
if harmonic analyses had been included or at least, 
the telephone interference factor had been shown. We 
hope to have further results at a later date. 

We wish to state here our reasons for believing that 
the elimination of telephone interference and other 


Fig. 15—VoitTaceE WAVE SHOWING ‘“‘SLot RippLes’”’ Dur TO 
Poor Pouz-SHor DEsIGn 


harmful effects of poor wave form, is in large measure 
dependent upon improvements in pole-shoe design. 
In the first place, with the alleged exception of tooth 
ripples, a good pole-shoe design goes to the root of the 
matter and removes harmonics at their source. In 
the second place, other remedies are palliative and 
partial only. For example, the use of. distributed 
and short chord windings eliminates some harmonics 
in the wave of voltage, but not all. What is more, the 
ones that are eliminated may easily make the others 
more apparent. For example, in Fig. 15 is shown a 
wave of e.m.f. built up of three waves like one of 
those in Fig. 12 displaced in phase 20 deg. It cor- 
responds to the voltage induced in one phase of a three- 
phase machine, with 9 slots per pole, the slots almost 
closed, and in which variations in air gap reluctance 
would not occur. The resultant wave, instead of being 
more nearly a sine wave, shows a pronounced 17th 
and 19th harmonic. The fact of the matter is the 
original smooth wave contained those prominent 17th 
and 19th harmonics, as well as many others which 
concealed them. However, the distribution factor 
of the winding is such that harmonics other than the 
17th and 19th are eliminated in large measure, while 
these two are not eliminated and so stand revealed. 
It is to be noted that these harmonics are of the so- 
called tooth-ripple frequency, and the ripples in the 
wave might be attributed to variations in the air-gap 
reluctance caused by the teeth. It is a fact that in 
every case the distribution factor of a winding is such 
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as to eliminate partially harmonics of other than tooth- 
ripple frequency, but not the harmonics of tooth- 
ripple frequency. We conclude that harmonics of 
tooth-ripple frequency may not be due to the teeth 
at all, but may represent harmonics present in the 
original flux wave, because of poor pole-shoe design. 

We add an appendix containing a proof that tooth 
ripples occur only with pole shoes giving a wave of 
flux density which in itself contains harmonics of 
tooth-ripple frequency. 


Appendix 
A PROOF THAT SLOT RIPPLES ARE DUE TO INCORRECT 
POLE-SHOE DESIGN 

In Fig. 16, let A represent a smooth core armature 
surface and B the pole shoe designed so that every 
harmonic except the nth has been eliminated. Let 
the magnitude of this harmonic in terms of the funda- 
mental be a. Let C be center lines of symmetry 
located midway between the poles. Let X be any 
point on the armature surfaces at which the flux 
density is desired expressed in electrical radians from 
the .eutral axis. Let G be the equivalent air-gap 
from the armature at this point to the pole face; that 


Fig. 16—Constrruction Usep 1n Proor tuat Stor RIppeLes 
Are Due To Poor Poie-SHoE Destan 


is, G is the curved distance shown corrected for the 
tapering of the tube of force. Let G) be the gap at 
the center of the pole which would yield the peak of the 
fundamental sine wave. The distance G may be 
defined by equation, 


b ates sete Slike O-bpin 
~ (Sin X + aSinn X) 


Let D be the equivalent armature surface of a toothed 
armature in its first approximation—a sine wave. Let 
the point Z be the location of a slot center. Let ¢ 
be the deviation of this equivalent armature surface 
from that of the smooth core armature. Let the ratio 
of (¢/Go) be designated by 6. Let there be m slots per 
pole. 

The effect of the slotted armature surface is to 
increase to effective gap by an amount Cos (2 m) 
(X — Z). The equivalent air-gap with the slotted 
armature is, therefore, 


Ge 
(Sin X + aSinn X) 


G (1) 


Gi + c Cos (2m) (X — Z) (2) 
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The flux density in the air-gap may be expected to 
decrease in the ratio that the gap is increased, or if 
B,is the maximum value of the fundamental component 
of flux density, and B is the density at the point X 
in the slotted armature, we have the equation, 


B Go (Sin X + a Sin x X) 
B,  G ~*~ [t+ (c/G)) Sin X Cos 2m (X — Z) 
+ a (¢/Go) Sinn X Cos 2m Osa Z)| 


(3) 
Upon expanding this expression by polynomial division 
we obtain 
(B/B,:) =SmnX +aSnnX 

— bSin? X Cos 2m (X — Z) 

— 2abSinn X Sin X Cos 2 m (X — Z) 

— b? Sin? X Cos?2m(X—Z)+... (4) 
The total flux @ expressed as a fraction of the funda- 
mental component ¢; is obtained by an integration 
from Xx<=,O to Anz Pray That ds 


fet By S G/By) dX (5) 


Equation (4) was substituted into equation (5) and 
was finally integrated be the use of trigonometric 
reduction formulas. In case n ~ (2m + 1) 

o/¢1 =1-+ (a/n) + (2/8) & 

+306? Cos4m c¢/(16 m? — 9) (16 m? — 1) 

The last term is extremely small and moreover of 
double-tooth frequency. We conclude, if the pole 
shoe does not contain a harmonic of tooth-ripple 
frequency, there will be no material fluctuation in the 
magnetic flux of a pulsating nature. 

In case n = (2m +41) we get the following result 
(omitting the last three terms above), namely 

o/d. =1*( /4)abCos2mZ (7) 
This is a flux that pulsates with a frequency 2 m and 
which will cause in the armature winding harmonies of 
frequency (2m+1) and (2m—1). This means 
that in addition to the harmonics of tooth ripple 
frequency, due to the pole shoe itself, the interaction 
of pole shoe and slotted armature surface tends to 
increase the result. * 


Discussion 


DIELECTRIC FIELD IN AN ELECTRIC POWER 
CABLE—II 
(ATKINSON) 
POTENTIAL GRADIENT AND FLUX DENSITY 
(DovuaLas AND KANE) 

D. M. Simons: The paper by Messrs. Douglas and Kane is 
of great interest and I think their method ean be applied to eable 
work advantageously. 

They have possibly been more interested in the method than 
in the results of their test, and have so stated. One of their 
results in regard to cables might cause a slight confusion. 
Referring to Fig. 3, they mention in the text that they have 
discovered that the point of maximum stress in their three- 
conductor cable model was at the surface of the conductor and at 
the point nearest to the outer sheath, while most observers have 
found it toward the center of the cable. Mr. Atkinson has 
pointed out in his previous paper that the stress toward the 
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sheath depends not only on the conductor insulation but also on 
the belt insulation and that if the thickness of the belt is reduced, 
the maximum stress swings around from the center or axis of the 
cable to the direction of the sheath. As far as I ean tell from 
rough measurements of Fig. 2, the authors have apparently 
dealt with a cable which had all the insulation on the conductors, 
but no belt insulation. Their experimental results are therefore 
correct, but they do not disprove, and Iam sure are not intended to 
disprove, the general statement that in practise cables normally 
having an appreciable thickness of belt, the maximum stress is 
toward the center or axis of the cable. 
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H. Halperin: In regard to Mr. Atkinson’s paper, it has been 
our experience in test and service failures that a large percentage 
of the failures in three-conductor, 33-kv., sector cables were at 
the outer corners of the sectors. According to the author, the 
maximum dielectric stress is at these corners. 

E. W. Kane: In regard to Mr. Simons’ remarks inrelation to 
Fig. 2, he is correct in stating that in our particular test we made 
no belt insulation, and we agree with his conclusion; refer- 
ring to Fig. 3, it may be noted that part of the curve will be lower 
at the right-hand side when the belt insulation is used. 
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In regard to Mr. Atkinson’s paper on the gradient in three- 
phase cables, it is perhaps ungracious to attack the accuracy of 
his results on the basis of a single test: however, a theoretical 
point of some importance in involved. The electrostatic field 
in any three-phase cable is, in certain places a pulsating field, 
but in other places it is a rotating electrostatic field. 

In Fig. 1 at the left, is shown the field at an instant when the 
charge on the conductor 1 is a maximum, the field shown at the 
right is ninety degrees time phase later, when the charge on con- 
ductor 1 is zero. 

Considering the field at the point P at the instant of time shown 
in the left-hand figure, the field is upward, to the left and rather 
small. At the instant of time phase shown in the right-hand 
figure, the field is nearly horizontal and muchlarger. At other 
instants of time these components are present in different de- 
grees. The elipse in the center shows the locus of the force F at 
the point P at various intervals of time. It is a rotating electro- 
static field. 

The electrodes measuring maximum gradient should be ori- 
ented along the axis of maximum F, that is F,, and not radially 
to the conductor. At the surface of the conductor, the field is 
always radial and there is no criticism of Mr. Atkinson’s results 
here. We contend merely that our method has advantages in 
the line of speed for these conditions. 

A three-phase field can be split up in two single-phase fields 
which can be combined geometrically at all points and algebra- 
ically where they are in the same direction, as at the conductor 
surface. 


R. W. Atkinson: [am going to refer to the paper of Messrs. 
Douglas and Kane wherein they mention to some of my work. 
They speak of the fact that the field is not radial at all points. 
Just in a word, the point that they make does not affect the 
accuracy of the data which has been given. It is possible for 
stress to be greater in some other direction. The stress, though, 
has all been given in either radial stress at the surface of the 
conductor which is correct as given, or it has been given as stress 
at some other part of the insulation and in a certain direction. 
Usually the radial stress approaches very nearly the maximum 
stress that can exist at a point in any direction. 
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BY PRESTON S. MILLAR 
Member. A. I. E E. 
Genl. Mgr. and Secy., Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject.—This paper, after discussing the 
criterion of street lighting effectiveness, presents comments upon 
certain of the variables of street lighting. 

Test data are presented upon certain sizes and types of incan- 
descent lamps for street lighting. An attempt is made to indicate 
something of the present status of street lighting, including the 


GOOD way to begin any activity is to define the 

purpose in view. The purposes of street light- 

ing have been defined variously. Starting thus 
from different premises, writers on the subject have 
naturally arrived at divergent conclusions. In con- 
sequence there is uncertainty as to the principles which 
should guide in the design of street illumination. 

The Purposes of Street Lighting. Reduced to lowest 
terms it is believed that the purposes of street illumi- 
nation are:—first to reveal, and second to embellish. 

Protection against the hazard of criminal violence 
and collision; security in avoiding obstacles and in- 
equalities in roadway; facility in finding one’s way 
about, all require that the light which is provided shall 
reveal what it is important to see on or about the 
street. No system of street lighting is effective which 
fails to achieve this purpose. Any system of street 
lighting is effective largely in proportion as it serves 
this purpose. 

Of secondary importance, to be weighed with respect 
to the type of street involved, is the extent to which a 
street lighting system, by reason of the design and 
location of lamp supports and equipment, promotes the 
good appearance of the street in the daytime, and by 
virtue of these things and its characteristic of light 
distribution, promotes the good appearance of the 
street at night. 

Subsidiary purposes which street lighting systems 
have been designed to serve are advertising of the 
locality, attracting trade, etc. These more properly 
fall in the category of advertising display, but are 
sometimes combined with street lighting for reasons 
of expediency. 

Among diverse requirements for a successful street 
lighting system which have been put forward, the 
following may be noted: 

“The problem of street illumination is to produce a 
uniform low intensity.” 

* * * * “T recognize that a moderate diversity 
(of illumination) is much more satisfactory.” 

* * * * “Avoidance of glare is the most important 
factor in street lighting.” 

It is submitted that any of these and other alleged 
major requirements to be served by street lighting may 
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presentation of a selected list of modern lamp posts and lighting 
equipments. The paper concludes with data to show the character 
of installations now recommended by experts for the lighting of 
various classes of streets, and the advance in recent years in ideas 


of desirable levels of street illumination. 
Ee ae ce 


be tested fairly by ascertaining to what extent they 
contribute to the revealing power of the street light- 
ing system and to the embellishment of the street. 
It would perhaps be desirable to sacrifice other features 
to secure a “‘uniform low intensity” if by doing so the 
revealing power of the lighting would be greater, but 
until such has been demonstrated to be the case, the 
writer for one is unwilling to subscribe to this state- 
ment. The test of whether uniform distribution of 
light along the street or a “moderate diversity” is 
better lies in a determination of revealing power of 
the two kinds of lighting. That “avoidance of glare’ 
is not the “most important factor’ is evidenced by the 
obvious fact that this can be accomplished by extin- 
guishing street lamps, which would not at all contribute 
to the revealing power of the lighting system. 


In this country the history of the street lighting art 
records the prevalence for a period of years of first the 
“2000 candlepower” criterion and subsequently the 
candlepower delivered 10 deg. below the horizontal as 
measures of street lighting effectiveness. The causes 
contributing to the adoption of these two criteria 
are now well understood. Neither could have come 
into use had revealing power been recognized as the 
principal test of street lighting. 


EFFECTIVENESS IN STREET LIGHTING 


There is at this time no generally accepted criterion 
of effectiveness in street lighting. It is customary to 
decide between competing streét lighting systems by 
any means which best commend themselves to those 
responsible and to stipulate in contracts the lamps, 
equipment and service which together constitute the 
street lighting system. Among the means availed of in 
choosing a system are usually inspection, observation, 
and tests of the lighting units in a laboratory or on the 
street or both. Actual attempts to determine relative 
revealing power of various systems are rarely if ever, 
made in practise. 

Effectiveness in a street lighting system like personal 
charm is recognized when encountered, but is difficult 
to define. It depends upon the right combination of 
several qualities, some of which are perhaps intangible. 
However, when a street lighting system attains to 
thorough effectiveness, the illuminants will be found to 
be located and spaced suitably, to be mounted at a 
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desirable height and to be enclosed or equipped in such 
a way as to present to the eye a desirable combination 
of candlepower and brightness for the lighting unit 
and of distribution of light along the street and upon 
buildings. Suitability and desirability in these par- 
ticulars sometimes hinge upon the local conditions 
peculiar to the installations. A few comments of 
general applicability may, however, be in order at this 
point of the discussion. 


Location of Lamps. For effectiveness in illuminating 


Wie. I 
In the old system, but little light being available, the lamps were located 


over the roadway for greatest effectiveness. The more adequate modern 
lighting permits location of lamps for pleasing effect. 


streets there is no location quite so favorable as directly 
over the driveway. Where the lamps are few and far 
between and of small size, and where the pavement is of 
asphalt or other material which tends to take a polish 
from motor traffic, the advantages of locating the lamps 
over the driveway are greatest. Thus, guy wire sus- 
pension and mast-arm post mountings possess advantage 
in such installations. When the lamps are numerous 
and of large size, and the street illumination is of 
higher intensity, precise location of the lamps is of less 
importance since the greatest revealing effectiveness 
does not have to be obtained from them. This point 
is well illustrated in Fig. 1 in which a modern twin lamp 
installation supersedes an earlier mast-arm_ installa- 
tion. The new installation is effective in spite of a 
location which makes for much lower effectiveness per 
unit of light. When a relatively great amount of light 
is produced, effectiveness of utilization may be sacri- 
ficed somewhat to secure improved appearance. With 
the lesser quantity of light afforded by the earlier 
installation, the location of lamps over the street was 
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essential in order to utilize with fair efficiency the 
relatively small amount of light which was produced. 

Spacing of Lamps. Evidently spacing intervals 
should be small enough to avoid dark areas between 
lamps. On the other hand, the writer’s experience has 
indicated that it is not desirable to incur large expense 
through reducing spacing intervals in an attempt to 
approximate uniformity of illumination along the 
street. Discernment in the street at night is largely 
dependent on contrasts of light and shadow. Studies 
of revealing power made for the joint street lighting 
committees of the National Electric Light Association 
and the Association of Edison Illuminating Companies 
1914-1915, indicated that when uniformity is attained 
through multiplicity of small illuminants, contrasts are 
diminished through the elimination or reduction of 
shadows, so that objects on the street and depressions 
or holes in the street surface are not seen so well as they 
are when lighted from fewer, larger lamps. These, 
through failing to provide uniformity of illumination, 
do produce relatively strong shadows which are an aid 
to visibility. 

Mounting Height. In connection with the control 
of light for street lighting purposes, much planning and 
design have been influenced by a desire to approximate 
uniformity of illumination along the street. Atten- 
tion in this connection has been focused upon illumi- 
nation intensity curves such as those shown in Fig. 2. 
Other aspects of street lighting effectiveness have 
sometimes been sacrificed to secure a considerable 
percentage increase, but a small absolute increase in 


HORIZONTAL ILLUMINATION INTENSITY 
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The desire to approach uniformity of illumination along the street has 
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influenced street lighting design quite generally. 


illumination midway between lamps. Such improve- 
ment in midpoint illumination can be had, of course, 
only at the expense of largely increased candlepower 
just below the horizontal. .To avoid glare as a conse- 
quence of such light distribution, the units have some- 
times been mounted high. The resultant effect upon 
the illumination curve has been thought to be good. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that as lamps of 
symmetrical horizontal distribution are mounted higher, 
the proportion of light flux delivered upon the street 
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surface is diminished. This effect is increased if the 
candlepower just below the horizontal is made large to 
reinforce the illumination midway between lamps. 
In Fig. 3 curves are shown to illustrate the relations 
that are here involved. Considering the total light 
produced, a smaller part is delivered below the hori- 
zontal from a diffusing globe unit than from a bowl 
refractor. With low mountings of the bowl refractor, 
the advantage in the proportion of light delivered upon 
the street is quite large. At 48 ft. mounting height, 
which, of course, is higher than may be considered 
practicable when lamp posts are employed, the pro- 
portion of light delivered upon the street is the same 
for the two types of distribution. If, however, some 
light is desired above the horizontal, and the lower 
hemispherical light flux alone is considered in this 
relationship, the relative proportions delivered upon 
the street surface are shown in the two lower curves, 
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With increased mounting heights, the proportion of light flux delivered 
directly to the street surface becomes smaller. 


the bowl refractor delivering a smaller proportion of 
flux from all practicable mounting heights. 

This consideration apparently has entered into the 
design of two-way and four-way refractors, described 
later, which are intended to deliver larger proportions 
of the light along the streets by utilizing the: light 
which otherwise in some installations would be wasted 
or used to poor advantage in other directions. 

Characteristics of Equipment and Iliumination. The 
avoidance of undue glare is important to street lighting 
effectiveness. Glare dependslargely upon the brightness 
and candlepower of the lighting unit within the field of 
vision and is modified by the brightness and extent 
of other illuminated areas likewise within the field of 
vision. It is modified also as the source is removed 
from the center of the field of vision. 
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The relationship between candlepower and bright- 
ness of source, and the relationship of these to location 
and background in street lighting are not well under- 
stood. The writer has been unable to accept the 
indications of his own and other attempts to measure 
and evaluate such effects. In none of them has the 
subjective element been eliminated or brought under 
adequate control. No way has been found to repro- 
duce for test purposes the conditions of attention which 
obtain in the ordinary use of the street by drivers and 
pedestrians, nor have means been found to evaluate 
the feeling of satisfaction and contentment with one 
lighting system which may not be experienced with 
another lighting system, when the latter cannot be 
said to produce serious glare which can be measured in 
visual tests, but is still unsatisfactory as to brightness 
or candlepower in the direction of the eye. Consider- 
able pioneer work has been done along these lines and 
street lighting systems have been designed with 
reference to the results of such investigations. The 
writer’s experience in the conduct of investigations in 
this field and his observation of designs, based upon 
such investigations, lead him to feel that the answer has 
not been found by such means. 

The problem resolves itself in the main, into a 
means of delivering sufficient light upon a street with- 
out producing serious glare. The usual means em- 
ployed are to mount illuminants at a moderate height 
and employ sufficiently large globes to keep the bright- 
ness below the point which produces serious glare, or 
else to mount the lamps high with a view to removing 
them from the center of the field of vision, employing 
some means of directing the light downward upon the 
street. 

An interesting comparison of these two methods has 
been afforded through demonstration installations in 
Columbus, Ohio during the spring of 1924. These 
installations have covered too short a length of street to 
make the demonstrations entirely convincing, but the 
contrast between the two systems was displayed in so 
striking a fashion as to occasion surprise that, after 
years of effort along the lines of improvement in street 
lighting, leaders in the art could entertain such diverse 
views as to means of accomplishing the desired ends. 

One more comment on the desirability of uniformity 
in street illumination should be made. When lamps 
of moderate or large size are mounted at relatively 
large spacing intervals, the only way to approach 
uniformity of lighting is to redirect the light along the 
street with a large excess at angles slightly below the 
horizontal, in order to deliver enough light midway 
between lamps to render the illumination in such areas 
comparable with that nearer the lamps. This can be 
accomplished only at the expense of such high candle- 
power and brightness at angles slightly below the 
horizontal as to occasion serious glare at any practicable 
mounting heights. The superiority of substantially 
uniform illumination along the street over a moderate 
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diversity, resulting from more natural light distribution 
characteristics, is usually insufficient to compensate 
for the attendant condition of glare. 

Uniform illumination of moonlight is excellent. 
But uniform illumination achieved by many small 
illuminants staggered along both curbs or by means of 
candlepower distribution curves, having an excess just 
below the horizontal, imposes damaging visual handi- 
caps and, in the writer’s opinion, is not be to desired. 
Observation and experience indicate that in street 
lighting moderation is generally desirable. Moderate 
size lamps, equipped so as to modify light distribution 
somewhat in the direction of uniformity of illumination, 
moderately bright, moderately spaced and at moderate 
heights, lend themselves to successful street illumina- 
tion in the generality of cases. Departures toward 
either extreme in any particular may be justifiable 
and may be desirable, but in general, moderation is the 
best rule of practise. 

It appears to be indicated that in proportion as little 
light is available for streets, it is important to employ 
equipment which is designed .to direct it along the 
street to the exclusion of the side of the street. Con- 
versely, when ample light is available, unnatural and 
dissymmetrical light distributions become unnecessary 
and buildings along the street may be lighted as well as 
the street surface with advantage to visibility condi- 
tions and to the appearance of the street. 

In the interesting and useful demonstration of street 
lighting systems made available last winter, through 
the cooperation of the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company and the Cleveland Municipal 
Department of Light and Heat, comparison was made 
between lamps of a given size, spaced at equal intervals 
but mounted at respectively 161%, 21 and 26 ft. above 
the street level, the highest mounting being out over 
the street and the lowest mounting being over the 
curb. The lowest mounting resulted in the greatest 
amount of light being delivered upon the street with 
some appreciable glare. The highest mounting re- 
sulted in a smaller quantity of light being delivered 
upon the street andlessglare. Thewriter’sindependent 
judgment favored the medium mounting height as 
producing the largest effectiveness under the particular 
conditions which prevailed, and he was advised subse- 
quently that this judgment tallied with that of most 
observers. This verdict was applicable, of course, only 
to the particular conditions of these trial installations. 
But the incident illustrates the fact that the most 
desirable mounting height in any case can best be 
determined by trial in the street. 

Some years ago in New York City, in order to ascer- 
tain the best location and arrangement of lamps for 
lighting a boulevard, lamp posts were mounted in rock 
ballasted barrels which were shifted about to secure 
best practicable locations. The result was excellent 
utilization of the light from the lamps. Some such 
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method of experiment in the street is to be recommended 
wherever it is practicable to apply it. 


ILLUMINANTS 


Rating Accuracy of Tungsten Filament Lamps. Like 
all illuminants which are employed in street lighting, 
tungsten filament lamps differ individually in light 
output and efficiency when new, and vary somewhat as 
they are operated. It is not possible to present any 
tests of rating or of life performance which may be 
regarded as representative of all tungsten lamp pro- 
ducts or of any one product at all times. In Figs. 4 
and 5, however, there are shown ratings and life per- 
formance data of Mazda lamps of the street series and 
multiple types which are perhaps as nearly representa- 
tive as any that might be chosen. 

The tests of rating represented in Fig. 4 in the form 
of target diagrams bring together samples of various 
Mazda products selected over a number of months. 
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Rating accuracy of incandescent lamps for street lighting. 


It is to be expected that a similar number of lamps of 
some one product produced at one time would display 
somewhat more consistency than is here shown, but 
such a group would be less representative than the 
group chosen. The trapezoid and the rectangle 
represent the tolerances of standard lamp specifica- 
tions, and each dot indicates by its location on the 
diagram the lumens and watts of a lamp. In the 
sample ratings illustrated, a range of +14 per cent in 
lumens for series lamps and of +12 per cent in lumens 
per watt for multiple lamps is indicated for new lamps 
by the standard specification tolerances. 

It is understood that there are in existence some 
street lighting specifications which call for closer 
conformity to rated lumens on the part of individual 
lamps than has been attained by the most progressive 
lamp manufacturers. Such provisions, if complied 
with, occasion undue expense in the selection of lamps 


and accomplish little, if anything, of advantage to the 


public. If not complied with, they introduce possi- 
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bilities of trouble which are undesirable from every 
point of view. It is submitted that street lighting 
specifications ought not to prescribe closer adherence 
to rating on the part of the illuminants than best 
practise permits, unless it is understood that such 
closer adherence involves increased cost which must be 
met at public expense. 

Laboratory performance throughout life with respect 
to light output and efficiency is indicated in Fig. 5 for 
samples of series and multiple Mazda lamps of the 
type illustrated.1 These performance characteristics 
are perhaps as representative as any that might be 
chosen. The performance characteristics of other 
sizes, types and makes of lamps may be materially 
different from those illustrated. The better lumen 
maintenance of the series lamps as compared with the 
multiple lamps is the natural result of the increased 
watts expended in the lamp as the filament resistance 
increases throughout life. The lumen maintenance of 
the multiple lamp, though not so good as that of the 
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Life performance of certain sizes of incandescent lamps for street lighting. 


series lamp, is excellent as compared with earlier types 
of incandescent lamps. 

These changes in light output throughout the lives 
of lamps do not take into account losses due to dust or 
discoloration of reflectors or globes. 

No statistics are available to the writer to show the 
change in light output of modern magnetite are lamps 
throughout the period of electrode life and between 
cleaning and trim periods. 

Multiple Lamps. With the development of a success- 
ful system of remote control? and of reliable time 
switches, the multiple incandescent lamp operated from 
commercial service mains has come into much greater 
favor than it formerly enjoyed for street lighting 
purposes. 


1. Lamp test statistics are available through the courtesy 
of the Lamp Committee of the Association of Edison Illumi- 
nating Companies. 

2. Remote Control of Multiple Street Lighting—W. T. 
Dempsey, Journat A. I. E. E., October 1923, page 1106. 
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Arc Lamps. The arc lamp has now been very largely 
superseded by the incandescent lamp for utilitarian 
lighting of secondary streets. In its more powerful 
form, however, employed with diffusing globes, the 
magnetite lamp is a very lively factor in lighting the 
most important and distinctive streets of many cities. 


PRESENT STATUS OF STREET LIGHTING IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


Municipal Expenditures. Cities ordinarily spend 
about 75 cents per capita per annum for street lighting. 
It seems to be the general feeling of those, who after 
study of the subject have expressed themselves in 
the technical literature, that about twice this amount 
should be spent on the average for street lighting, in 
order to provide illumination which is adequate to 
meet the requirements of modern congestion of high 
speed traffic. Differences in local conditions may 
double or halve the sum required in a given community 
to afford street lighting of the desired effectiveness. 

Unity of Design. Street lighting systems in most 
American cities suffer from lack of uniformity and 
style, having been designed at different times by people 
whose ideas as to the requirements differed. For the 
most part, systems have grown from small beginnings, 
according to the seeming expediency of the hour and 
without any coherent principle as a basis upon which 
to develop a homogeneous system expressive of the 
city’s character and reflecting favorably upon its 
management. Few, indeed, of the larger cities have 
attempted, as St. Louis is now doing, to introduce an 
entirely new street lighting system designed with unity 
of purpose to serve present needs and to be capable of 
expansion for future requirements without sacrifice of 
unity of design. 

Lamp Posts. In lamp mountings, independent posts 
for one or more lamps or brackets on trolley line poles 
are in general use. The cluster of five lamps, more or 
less, in diffusing globes mounted low is passé. The 
columnar post for one lamp, the bracket post for 
lantern type of housing, and the modern multiple lamp 
post are illustrated by a variety of samples in Figs. 6 
and 7. The inclusion of transformers in the bases of 
lamp posts has had an undesirable influence in making 
the diameter larger than is consonant with the purpose 
of the post, often robbing it of grace. In this respect, 
the posts for multiple lamps have possessed an advantage. 
Recent transformer types of smaller dimensions have 
mitigated this difficulty. 

To a considerable extent the leading manufacturers 
of lamp posts, lamps and lamp equipment have in- 
fluenced the type of street lighting installations, 
particularly in the smaller cities. For the most part, 
new street lighting systems which have been installed 
have been superior to existing systems. In street 
lighting the tendency to passing styles has not exceeded 
the bounds of moderation because innovations have 
had to justify themselves in the eyes of the purchasers 
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Fie. 6—Moperrn Street Lamp Posts 


Chicago bracket on trolley wire post 

Cleveland bracket 

New York bracket 

Saratoga twin lamp post with large and small alternate lamps in each globe 
New York twin lamp post 

Salt Lake City triple lamp post 
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Fie. 7—Dersiens Exnuisiting Mopern TENDENCIES IN StrREET LAMP Posts anp Equipment. THESE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE 
NoT ADJUSTED TO A ComMoNn SCALE. 

Prismatic refractor globe 

Prismatic bowl as used in Milwaukee 

Diffusing globe as used in Saratoga 

Diffusing panels enclosing reflector and dome refractor 

Prismatic glass panels as proposed for St. Louis 

Stippled glass panels enclosing dome refractor as used in Cleveland 

Diffusing glass globe enclosing dome or bi-lux refractor 

Rippled glass globe with or without interior refractor as used with magnetite lamp. 
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and users who have generally inquired rather carefully 
into their merits before committing themselves to the 
large expenditures involved. 


ATMOSPHERE AND TRADITION IN STREET LIGHTING 


Economy dictates, at least for smaller installations, 
the choice of standard lamp posts and equipments. 
Such choice, however, loses distinctive qualities for 
the installation. There are some communities which 
are perhaps so characterless and colorless as to possess 
no traditions and to afford to the observer no distinctive 
features. When, however, a community is of dis- 
tinctive character, it would seem that lamp post and 
lamp equipment design afford an excellent opportunity 
for the exhibition of atmosphere and traditions which 
ought to be availed of where practicable. Two illus- 
trative installations occur in this connection. Some of 
the street lighting of Riverside, California was until 
recently provided from concrete posts the heads of 
‘. which represented the archway of a Mission belfry, 
while a bell-shaped lamp shade represented the Mission 
Bell, the whole embodying the romantic Mission 
traditions of the neighborhood. Another instance is 
offered by the historic lighting of Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, in which the modern lamp posts and 
lanterns are designed to preserve the traditions through 
faithful reproduction of the oil lamp lighting of the 
Square which is said to have been designed by Benja- 
min Franklin. In neither case did the lighting achieve 
high effectiveness from the point of view of utilitarian 
street lighting. Both designs, however, are notable 
as worthy attempts at preservation of traditions in 
street lighting design and as illustrations of attempts to 
obtain a logically distinctive lighting system. 

Lamp Equipments. Perhaps no phase of the street 
lighting problem is mooted so generally as is the 
question of equipment of the lamps. Preference for 
urban street lighting ranges from a diffusing ball, 
largely lacking in directive qualities, to optical equip- 
ments which afford maximum opportunity for directing 
the light as desired. Among intermediate equipments 
some combination of a slightly diffusing outer globe of 
large area with an internal refractor appears to meet 
with rather general approval. These combine a 
measure of control of the light with a reduction in 
brightness, achieving a satisfactory degree of effective- 
ness for many street lighting purposes. Lighting 
equipments of these types are illustrated in Fig. 8. 

Notable advances have been made in recent years in 
the adaptation of prismatic glassware to street lighting. 
The prismatic refractor as a complete globe for street 
lighting units has proved very effective in redirecting 
light as desired. Inits original form, limited apparently 
by cost considerations to relatively small size, its 
brightness was rather high and, in particular when used 
with the larger lamps, was too high for many purposes. 
A more recent development of the refractor in a larger 
size (1634 in. upright inverted) has mitigated this 
difficulty. 
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More recently the prismatic refractor has found an 
interesting field of usefulness as an internal directing 
element of a street lighting fixture employed with a 
larger outer globe, usually more or less diffusive in 
character. Such directing refractors employ horizontal 
prisms to direct the light upward or downward, or 
vertical prisms to direct the light along the street, di- 
verting it from the side of the street. Some illustra- 
tions of refractors employed in this way appear in 
Fig. 8. 

Another recent development of the refractor, which is 
designed to form a complete lighting equipment, 
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Fig. 8—Prismatic Guass ror Liagnut ConTRoL 


Equipment used at East Cleveland 

Refractor post top 

Lantern as used at Cleveland 

Stippled glass globe with dome refractor 

Magnetite lamp with inner refractor 

Panelled stippled glass globe with dome refractor and reflector. 


op 


employs a system of prisms, designed to direct much 
of the light in two directions up and down the street, 
or in four directions at rectangular street intersections. 
The horizontal distribution of candlepower for such 
refractors shows either two or four pronounced lobes. 
Where accurate setting of such equipment can be 
assured, and where the high brightness is not objec- 
tionable, these two and four-way refractors may be 
found useful. They arenot intended ordinarily to be ap- 
plied chiefly in “ornamental” lighting systems; 7. e., with 
underground distribution and ornate posts and housings. 

Still another application of prismatic glassware is in 
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the form of panels of a lantern type of street units as 
illustrated in Fig. 7. 


HIGHWAY LIGHTING UNITS 


A feature of modern development in street lighting is 
the lighting of highways. This is very desirable as a 
contribution toward the construction of pole lines in 
rural communities and toward the solution of the 
difficult automobile headlighting problem, in addition 
to the direct advantages of street lighting which apply 
to highways as well as to city streets. In the lighting 
of highways spacing intervals must of necessity be 
great and the design of equipment must be such as to 


utilize to the utmost the available light flux for delivery 
along a narrow strip of highway. A concentration of 
light up and down the road with a generous flux of light 
on the street below the lamp is indicated. Although 
some attempts in this direction were made at an earlier 
date, highway units were not put forward actively 
until the availability of the concentrated filament, 
gas-filled tungsten lamp made possible higher effective- 
ness from such devices than was formerly attainable. 
Three designs, with practically the same objects in 
view, are illustrated in Fig. 9. All accomplish more 
or less well the purpose of delivering the light along the 
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highway. None is conspicuous for grace or beauty. 
In highway lighting units, “handsome is as handsome 
does.” 


STANDARDS OF ILLUMINATION FOR VARIOUS CLASSES 
OF STREETS 


Several writers’ on street lighting recently have 
classified streets and suggested ranges of illumination 
suitable for each. In Table I an attempt is made to 
combine these statements to indicate modern ideas 
of suitable levels of illumination. Obviously, in 
consolidating them certain liberties have had to be taken. 
The table, however, is probably fairly representative 
of their views as expressed. For each class of street, the 
range of lower limits and the range of upper limits have 
been shown for each particular of street lighting which 
has been covered by these writers. 

In relating lamp lumens to illumination on the street 
surface, it is necessary to take into account the loss of 
light in the lamp equipment, the width of the street, 
the location and height of the lighting unit and the 
reflection of light from buildings. 


ADVANCING STANDARDS OF STREET ILLUMINATION 


Increase in high-speed vehicular traffic and growing 
appreciation of the importance and value of good street 
lighting have brought about a rapid advance in levels 
of illumination advocated for street lighting. A. good 
illustration is afforded by the comparison in Table II 
between illumination intensities regarded as typical of 
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TABLE I 
RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR STREET LIGHTING 


Class of Street 


Range of lower limits: «(2,5 .cnce.ajeasle tine? Primary Business 
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Lamp 

Mounting Lumens per 

Cp. per Height Spacing Linear Foot 
Unit (Feet) (Feet) of Street 
600—1000 14—18 60—100 100—330 
2500—5000 25 150 250—1000 
600—1000 14—15 80—100 50—150 
1000—2500 16—25 125 160—500 
250 12 60— 80 20—125 
600 16 80—125 100—200 
250— 400 20 125—150 20— 50 
1000—1500 25—30 250—300 50—100 
250— 400 15—20 75—150 10—100 
600—1500 25—30 200—300 30—125 
100— 250 10—14 100—150 6— 40 
600 20—25 250—350 8— 50 
250— 400 12—15 100—125 10— 60 
600—1000 20—25 200—300 30— 80 
250 12—14 100—125 10— 40 
600—1000 20—25 200—300 30— 50 
100 14—15 100—200 2.5— 10 
250— 600 18—20 250—400 5— 50 
250 25—30 250—300 4— 8 

400 35 400—600 8— 12.5 
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TABLE II 


ADVANCING IDEAS OF SUITABLE LEVELS OF STREET ILLUMINATION 


1916 Standards 


1924 St. Louis Proposal 


lAvg. Horiz. Ilum- Desirable Average 
Class of Streets ination Intensity Characteristic Zone Ft.-candles 
Important avenues and heavy traffic| 
StPOOIS rs 145 <s as SE. « dee: 0.5-1.0 ft. ¢. Ample light on building Downtown retail 1.68 ft. c. 
Intermediate Zone 1 1.20 
Secondary business streets............ 0.1-0.2 Ample light on building Intermediate Zone2 “2 . 0.7 
Intermediate Zone 3 a 0.47 
Major thoroughfares outside cen- 
tral zones 0.30 
City residence streets...............+- 0.05-0.1 Subdued light on bldg. fronts Residential heavy traffic 0.16 
Sapurhan Diphwavec. >. .cs< vac ws ee os 0.02-0.04 Max. light on roadway 
Suburban residence streets............. 0.005-0.02 Very subdued light on building|Residential outlying 0.09 
fronts 


practise in 1916+, and levels of illumination intensity 
proposed for the new lighting of the streets of St. 
Louis. The St. Louis proposed illumination levels 
are considerably in advance of the standards advocated 
in Table I. The writer does not know how representa- 
tive they are of modern ideas, but if they are no more 
than the expression of convictions reached by municipal 
authorities after investigation, the contrast which they 
form with the levels regarded as typical in 1916 is a 
striking commentary on the advance of street lighting 
theory if not of practise. 

It is not clear at this time how far this advance in 
standards of street lighting will be carried, but it is 
clear that large advances are being made with results 
that are beneficial to the public, the utility company 
and the manufacturer of equipment. 

The author desires to thank representatives of the 
General Electric Company, the Holophane Glass Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company for street lighting information supplied 
upon request, and to express appreciation to several 
others who have assisted in the preparation of this 
paper. 


4. Lighting of Streets—P. S. Millar, I. E. S.—U. of P. 
Lecture Course, 1916. 
5. Ralf Toensfeldt, 
Louis, Electrical World, Nov. 24, 1923, page 1065. 


Discussion 


L. A. S. Wood: Mr. Millar has preached the gospel of 
moderation, and, while I subscribe to that doctrine, it is rather 
difficult to determine just where moderation ends and 
intemperance begins. 

I hope that Mr. Millar’s remarks regarding low intensities with 
diversified illumination will not be taken as his reeommendations 
for modern street-lighting practise. In another part of his 
paper he refers to the desirability of high intensities with uniform 
illumination, provided such ean be obtained without undue 
glare, and this, in my opinion, is the best kind of illumination 
suitable for modern traffic conditions. 

The tables on the last page showing the tendency of modern 
street-lighting practise toward higher intensities are very inter- 
esting, and it is gratifying to note that the standards set by the 
City of St. Louis are so very much higher now than those 
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prevalent in 1916. I feel, however, that there is still a very 
wide margin for increased intensities of illumination before we 
get out of the range of moderation. 


Mr. Millar refers to the control of light by prismatic refractors 
and the possibilities of directing the light flux in such a manner as 
to build up the illumination between units to higher intensities 
than could be obtained without such control. In this connection, 
I would like to refer to a prismatic refractor which was presented 
at the Illuminating Engineering Society last fall. This refractor 
bends part of the light flux from the direction of the property 
line and adds it to the light flux in the directions ‘up and down,” 
the street producing unsymmetrical or what is sometimes called 
“asymmetrical distribution.’’ I believe that the tendency from 
now on will be the direction of asymmetrical distribution as 
compared to symmetrical distribution for street illumination. 


F. C. Caldwell: I would particularly emphasize the diffi- 
culty experienced in laying down practicable specifications for 
good street lighting. . This is, of course, especially true where, 
with high-intensity lighting, the elements of aesthetic effect and 
of making the street a pleasant place in which to walk or ride are 
important factors. Probably an adequate illumination of the 
building fronts as well as of the pavement should be included in 
such specifications and perhaps information on the foot-candle 
intensities needed for this purpose may become available. 
Indeed, I hope we may make a small beginning along this line in 
connection with the Columbus demonstrations. 

Apropos of this type of lighting, I am not quite so sure as 
Mr. Millar seems to be, about the place of the refractor. With 
him I would question whether any refractor now available is 
suited to this case, but might not one be taade that would give 
just the illumination desired. While a rather uneven or spotted 
illumination on the pavement is not objectionable, should not the 
illumination on the buildings be as uniform as practicable. 
Would it not be in order then to design a refractor which would 


_ redirect that-part of the light, perhaps 30 to 40 per cent, which 


now falls upon the adjacent buildings, on the same side of the 
street. This makes a bright spot opposite the light and is 
otherwise ineffectively used because of the small angle at which 
it strikes the walls. Again there is all the flux that escapes to the 
sky from a diffusing globe. 


If withgut attempting to increase the illumination on the 
pavement or to make it more uniform, most of the light in these 
two zones, that is the flux which does not fall upon the sidewalks, 
the pavement or the opposite buildings, could be redirected by a 
refractor and thrown across the street onto the building fronts, a 
refractor might well justify itself even in high-intensity and 
ornamental lighting. 


It is almost useless however to throw light onto dark-faced 
buildings. If the illumination of the walls as well as the floor 
of the street is accepted as important and the city is to spend 
money to accomplish it, an organized effort, probably by educa- 
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tion rather than ordinance, should be made to get owners to use 
light-colored building material and to keep it clean. Once such 
a practise becomes general, a builder would hesitate to place his 
building at the disadvantage of being invisible at night. 

From another point of view, assymmetric refractors may become 
important in the high intensity of business streets. The move- 
ment to eliminate poles will, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
result in the support of the trolley wires from the fronts of the 
buildings and the mounting of street lights on large brackets. 
A downtown street without an obstruction from end to end, is a 
pleasant thing to think upon. Here refractors would be almost 
necessary. 

At another point the public should take an interest in con- 
ditions accessory to street lighting. Hitherto illumination has 
had to take second place to the trees on the street. With 
changing conditions it appears to be time for this order to be 
reversed. I know a street where the the trees are kept, for the 
most part, back to the line of the house-fronts. The effect of 
openess and breadth is very pleasing. Perhaps however, such 
an arrangement of the trees as a general policy would be too much 
to hope for. It is not at all unreasonable however to locate the 
trees on the lot line instead of at the curb and this is a require- 
ment well within the rights of the public, for safety, if for no 
other reason. Again, regulations for the trimming up of trees 
may well be made and enforced, on the same grounds. 

The testing of the Columbus demonstration will be completed 
next week. While for the most part the results are not yet 
worked out, a few points seem to have been rather clearly estab- 
lished. One is that four 15,000-lumen lights on a 500-ft. bloek 
give more satisfactory results than ten 6000-lumen lamps, 
which is the spacing hitherto used. Again our experience 
indicates that 150 lumens per linear foot gives very satisfactory 
lighting for ordinary business streets and that 300 lumens makes 
fine ‘‘whiteway”’ illumination. Also 25 to 50 lumens per foot 
covers very nicely the usual range of residence streets and 
boulevards. 

The important questions of incandescent versus magnetite-are 
lamps and of diffusing globes vs. refractors, symmetrical and 
unsymmetrical, have not had final consideration, but we hope to 
throw some light upon them before we are through. 

Mr. Millar has spoken of character in standards. There are 
few expenditures involving so much money that we make with 
more inadequate judgment than in the purchase of lamp stand- 
ards. Their selection is generally left to someone who, in other 
matters of art, would certainly not claim to be a qualified critic. 
Probably it is usually the salesman, rather than the standard 
which decides the matter. 


The increasing emphasis which is being put upon the aesthetic 
aspects of city planning indicates the reference of such a selection 
to the best practicable commission of architects and artists. 
In the case of large orders, a standard specially designed by a 
competent artist should be used and if it can embody some 
feature®characteristic of the city so much the better. 


Finally, let me advise anyone who would conduct an extended 
series of tests of street lighting to arrange to close up his other 
affairs for the time being. Our efforts in Columbus have con- 
vineed_me that the most practicable place to test street illumina- 
tion isjanywhere else but on the street. 

G.'H. Stickney: We all realize that the new thing, which is 
creating the need for better street lighting and more light, is the 
automobile. Ten or fifteen years ago the principal traffic on 
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city streets was moving about six miles per hour. Now it has 
attained a speed of twenty or more miles per hour. 


It is, therefore, necessary to see more clearly and further if 
accidents are to be avoided. Street lighting, in general, has not 
adapted itself to this demand which the automobile has created, 
and greater progress in this direction is essential to the preserva- 
tion of life, limb, and property. 

The question of symmetrical and asymmetrical distribution of 
light from street-lighting units is a very live one at the present 
time. It is not merely a comparison of two systems, since there 
are many possible characteristics of asymmetrical distributions. 
There are several schools of thought on the subject, and more 
experience is necessary before the best conclusions can be 
expected. 

Past experience has indicated, that when such new possibilities 
are opened up there is a tendency to go to extremes. Having 
made such mistakes, I am inclined to expect the best practise to 
be found nearer a medial point rather than at an extreme. I 
believe asymmetrical distribution is here to stay, but not to the 
exclusion of symmetrical distribution. Nor do I think it prob- 
able that the best forms of asymmetrical distribution have yet 
been secured. 


We should expect to find ways of utilizing light more effectively, 
but this one feature should not be over emphasized to the exclu- 
sion of other considerations. 


There seems to be a natural tendency to think that it is desir- 
able to put as large a portion of the light on the pavement and 
provide uniform illumination over this entire area. However, 
practically all of the tests and demonstrations have indicated 
that when the amount of light is limited, as is usual in street 
lighting, better visibility is secured where sections near the unit 
receive more illumination than the more distant areas, provided, 
of course, this is not carried too far. Such illumination often 
appears uniform to the eye, and seems to give better results 
than a similar amount of light so distributed as to give measured 
uniformity. 

This is undoubtedly one of the factors which is bringing about 
the tendency toward the use of higher power units, even with 
incandescent lamps, in spite of availability of small sizes. It is, 
of course, promoted also by the superior economy of the larger 
lamps. ; 

D. K. Blake (by letter): Mr. Millar, in his paper (page 994) 
mentions three important factors in the development of street- 
lighting systems which should be of considerable interest to the 
distribution engineers. They are first, the development of 
remote-control systems; second, the practise of connecting 
multiple incandescent lamps to the commercial service mains 
and, third, the increase in municipal expenditures per capita 
for street lighting. Because of the expenditures involved and 
because of the relation of the street-lighting system to the dis- 
tribution system these factors are additional reasons for an 
intensive and extensive economic study of the distribution system 
as a whole. 

It seems to me that the highway-lighting units mentioned on 
page 997 should be of considerable help in solving the problem of 
rural electrification. Because the highway-lighting unit in- 
creases the rural load and consequently reduces the cost of 
central station service to the farmer, its use should be justified 
on the highways where otherwise it would not be advisable to 
spend the money for the installation of these units. 


The Flashing Characteristics of Series and 


Compound-Wound Motors 
BY RALPH E. FERRIS 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Review of the Subject.—This paper, to a certain extent, is in 
the nature of a log covering several years’ test on a line of dyna- 
motors. The flashing characteristics of sertes and compound- 
wound motors are discussed with special reference to these tests. 
The principles derived from the study of these machines have, how- 
ever, been applied successfully to other motors. Machines of this 
type are apt to have a critical flash point, depending upon the 


HE writer has had considerable doubt as to the 
best method of presenting the material contained 
in the following paper. First, it could be pre- 

sented in a more or less abstract way giving examples 
to support the theoretical conclusions; second, it could 
. be given purely as a history of a series of tests; or third, 
it could be conveyed as a combination of the first and 
second methods. 

The third method was finally decided upon because 
it not only contains to a certain extent a narrative 
interest, but at the same time gives a vehicle for pre- 
senting conclusions which in the end are borne out at 
least in part by the tests recorded. 

Some classes of motor service require the machine 
running continuously under a variable load from low 
or no load up to maximum. An occasional second 
requirement is that the motor be capable of withstand- 
ing full line voltage applied at any time from standstill 
up to normal speed. The first requirement necessitates 
a shunt field, while the second calls for a series field, thus 
giving for the combination a compound-wound machine. 

The flashing characteristics of a machine of this type 
under the application of full or over-voltage are more 
or less varied and interesting. It is the purpose of this 
paper to discuss these, in connection with a particular 
example, this example being a line of dynamotors and 
dynamotor compressors for use on 1200 or 1500-volt 
railway service. A detailed description of this type of 
apparatus may be found in the Electric Journal for 
October, 1913. 

Briefly, the dynamotor consists of two separate and 
distinct armature windings on the same core, each 
connected to its individual commutator. The two 
windings have a common field and therefore the gener- 
ated e. m. f. per turn is the same for each winding at any 
given field excitation; or the voltage at each commu- 
tator is equal to some factor times the number of turns 
in series in the winding. 

In reality, the dynamotor is a d-c. voltage trans- 
former. If, for example, it is desired to transform from 
1200 to 600 volts, the armature windings may have the 
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constants of the electric and magnetic circuits. The oscillograph 
has been used to determine the best relation of shunt to series field 
for agiven difference of speed between fullload and noload.. Methods 
of improving the flashing characteristics of a given machine are 
discussed. In some cases it is shown that a damper on a series- 
wound motor gives better flashing characteristics. An attempt to 
explain the nature of a flashover on a d-c. machine is made. 


same number of turns and the two connected in series 
externally. Current at 600 volts may then be obtained 
by tapping off at the middle point between the two 
windings. With the introduction of high-voltage 
direct current for railway work, when the locomotive or 
car is required to operate either on 1200 or 600 volts, 
the dynamotor presented itself as a means of generating 
600 volts direct current, for lights, control, compressor 
and blower motors while on the 1200-volt section. 
This connection is shown in Fig. 1. 

The dynamotor-compressor combines the dyna- 
motor, the compressor motor, and blower motor all in 
one, thus materially reducing the weight and also the 
space required for the outfit. This is accomplished by 
using the dynamotor as a motor and driving the com- 
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pressor thereby through a set of gears and a multiple- 
disk clutch. 

If a blower is required on the car or locomotive, an 
extended shaft is used and the blower mounted thereon. 

While the paper deals mainly with the dynamotor- 
compressor as an example, the fundamentals are the 
same for all series or compound machines and the experi- 
ence obtained and principles involved have been ap- 
plied to a number of other type machines with success. 

The first machine built was for use on 1200 volts 
reducing down to 600 volts. This machine was run 
for several months on a very severe cycle, and appeared 
to be satisfactory in every way, except the capacity was 
somewhat low for the service to which it was to be 
applied. This machine will be referred to as No. 1. 
The next machine designed was for a commercial order, 
and was for use on 1500 volts reducing down to 750 
volts, and will be referred to as No. 2. A large number 
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of flash tests was made on No. 2 dynamotor with the 
compressor both on and off. The results of these tests 
gave evidence that a permanent resistance should be 
placed in series with the dynamotor. A resistance was 
used and from all tests made seemed to give satisfactory 
conditions as regards flashing. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the very point where the dynamotor was most 
susceptible to flashing was missed during the flash test 
in the factory. After being placed in service it was 
found that the dynamotor flashed when the trolley came 
off the overhead wire, or was pulled off, and then put on 
again after the dynamotor had slowed down to a certain 
speed. In other words, No. 2 dynamotor had a critical 
flash point, at approximately 75 per cent of maximum 
speed running light. 

The flashing on No. 2 dynamotor was apparently 
prevented by the use of a pneumatic starting switch. 
Arrangements were made for starting with a resistance 
in series and in approximately 4/5 of a second the 
pneumatic switch was closed, short-circuiting a portion 
of the resistance, leaving only a small amount perma- 
nently in circuit. As was stated above, this arrange- 
ment of permanent resistance, starting resistance, and 
cutout switch apparently worked O. K. on the No. 2 
dynamotor, and also on the No. 3 dynamotor which had 
been developed for 1200-600-volt service. A fourth 
dynamotor, which will be called No. 4, was then devel- 
oped for use on 1200-600 volts, but driving a large size 
compressor. On both previous machines the greatest 
tendency to flash was found with the dynamotor run- 
ning light. On the No. 4 dynamotor, however, the 
heavy current drawn through the starting resistance 
with compressor on, so lowered the voltage applied to 
this machine that when this resistance was short-cir- 
cuited, it was practically the equivalent of throwing line 
voltage on the dynamotor, thus causing a flashover. 

At this point, the flashovers on the No. 4 machines 
began to be more thoroughly investigated than on any 
of the preceding dynamotors. As it is our purpose to 
cover progressively the trouble encountered on this 
type of machine, we will, at this point, discuss at some 
length the flashovers. 

There is a number of theories concerning the nature of 
flashing in general, one of which is a rise in voltage as 
the direct cause, this theory will be discussed more fully 
later in connection with the oscillographs. A second 
theory is as follows: If any sparking occurs at the 
brushes, the gaps between the successive bars as they 
leave the brush may be bridged by small ares. If the 
voltage between the bars is fairly high from any cause, 
this are may be maintained until the other brush is 
reached. This being the case, the successive bridging 
ares may form a chain of ares from one brush to the 
other, thus giving practically a short circuit and com- 
plete flashover. It would seem therefore, from this 
theory that poor commutation is an entering wedge for 
a flashover. As will be shown later in connection with 
the oscillograph, the flashover on this particular type 
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of machine is probably a combination of rise in voltage 
and low resistance path. 

The No. 1, 2, 3, and 4 dynamotors were wound with 
a compound field, the connection being made as shown 
in Fig. 1, the shunt and series field coils are on the 
same magnetic circuit, in fact, at start they form a 
series transformer. Assuming the normal direction of 
current in shunt field to be positive, the heavy rush 
of current through the series coils gives a negative 
current in the shunt field. This negative current in the 
shunt, of course, opposes the series field and gives there- 
fore a weak resultant field at start. The heavy arma- 
ture current in connection with this weak field gives a 
highly distorted resultant field and consequent sparking 
at the brushes. This, in connection with the high 
maximum volts per bar, in all probability starts the flash. 
It should be noted in connection with the distorting 
effect of the armature that the ratio of resultant field 
ampere turns to armature ampere-turns is not constant, 
being higher at high current, due to the increased 
magnetizing current required as the iron becomes 
saturated. 

The foregoing does not, however, explain why the 
dynamotor will flash at or around some critical speed, 
considerably below normal, but will not flash at standing 
start or with a comparatively quick opening and closing 
of the supply circuit. The following explanation is 
offered: At standing start the current is excessive and 
gives heavy sparking under the brushes, but the bridg- 
ing ares are not carried around at sufficient speed to 
give a low resistance path and consequent flashover, also 
as before stated, the ratio of resultant field ampere-turns 
to armature ampere-turns is a maximum. In other 
words, the small ares bridging the bars, due to sparking 
at one brush, die out before reaching the other brush 
and by the time the peripheral speed of the commutator 
has reached a sufficiently high value to carry the ares 
around, the sparking at the brush has ceased. When 
the dynamotor is thrown on the line while running 
between 25 and 80 per cent of normal speed, the same 
condition as regards weak field obtains to a certain 
extent, and therefore to the same extent the distorted 
field and sparking at brushes. In this case then, the 
dynamotor is sparking quite freely and at the same time 
is rotating at a fairly high speed, thus carrying the 
bridging ares around from one brush to the other 
causing a continuous short circuit between bars and 
flashover. The flashing would seem to be, therefore, 
a function of the sparking at the brushes and the speed. 

As stated before, the concentric shunt and series field 
winding form in substance a series transformer, the 
series winding corresponding to the primary and the 
shunt short-circuited through the low-tension armature, 
to the low-tension winding, (See Fig. 1). In any trans- 
former the primary ampere-turn may be considered as 
made up of 2 parts: one element which supplies the 
magnetizing and core loss current and another element 
which supplies the working current. The working 
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current ampere-turns are always practically equal to 
the secondary ampere-turns. This being true, for every 
rush of current in the series coils, there will be a corre- 
sponding rush in the shunt coil, modified to a certain 
extent by the damping effect of the magnetic circuit. 
Everything else being equal, the higher the resistance 
of the secondary, the higher will be the voltage required 
to establish the secondary current, this higher voltage 
meaning in turn a more quickly established flux. In 
other words, if a variable resistance is placed in series 
with the secondary of a series transformer, the total 
fiux may be varied directly by changing the resistance. 
This means simply, of course, that the magnetizing 
current of a series transformer changes directly with 
resistance of secondary. It would seem therefore, that 
in the case of a compound-wound machine, the higher 
the volts drop per turn of shunt coil, the stronger will be 
the resultant field at start. A high-volt drop per turn of 
shunt coil may be obtained in two ways: first, by a high 
resistance per turn, as before stated, and second, by a 
low ratio of shunt to series turns. The second method, 
would, of course, give a heavy current in the shunt field 
and consequent high-volt drop per turn, so in final 
effect the two methods are the same. This higher-volt 
drop per turn would naturally require a higher rate of 
change in flux and consequently a more quickly es- 
tablished and heavier resultant field. This point will 
be treated more fully when the oscillographs taken on 
these machines are discussed. 

We will now return to the No. 4 machine. From a 
consideration of the foregoing points and also from 
oscillograph tests, the following investigations were 
made:—The original resistance used on the No. 4 
dynamotor was 15 per cent permanent and 85 per cent 
starting. As before stated, the dynamotor flashed 
under start when the starting resistance was cut out with 
the compressor on, but not when it was disconnected. 
This indicated that too much resistance was cut out by 
the starting switch, and tests were made to find the best 
combination of permanent and starting resistance with- 
out at the same time making the permanent resistance 
unduly high. A large number of tests were made using 
different combinations of resistance and different time 
elements on the starting switch. It was finally found 
that approximately one-third permanent and two-thirds 
starting resistance with a 4/5 sec. time-element switch 
gave fairly good results. It was, however, decided to 
make further tests of a different nature to see if it would 
be possible to make the dynamotor still more safe as 
regards flashing. 

Flash tests were made with the shunt field excited 
before the line switch was closed, connections being 
made as shown in Fig. 2. Switch B was closed 
first and then switch A was closed. Under these con- 
ditions very little, if any, resistance was needed to keep 
the dynamotor from flashing. This arrangement was 
not considered practicable, however, for various reasons, 
the chief of which was the automatic closing of switch A. 
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The next arrangement tried was that shown in Fig. 
3. In this case A is the starting resistance, which after 
a short time is short-circuited by switch B which is 
operated by compressed air, the air valve being operated 
by magnet C, which is connected across the permanent 
resistance D. The shunt field F was connected in 
parallel with resistance E in series. This would, in 
effect, increase the volt drop per turn and so give 
stronger field at start. The method shown in Fig. 3 
actually worked somewhat better than the original but 
was still thought to be too unstable for use on this 
machine. This method will be referred to later in 
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connection with a machine designed for 1500-600-volt 
operation. 

The next arrangement tried was that shown in Fig. 4. 
In this arrangement A is a permanent resistance, D isa 
switch, which not only closes the main circuit but short 
circuits the resistance B in series with the shunt field. 
The coil C was used for operating air valves to switch D. 
At start, therefore, the shunt field is excited before the 
switch D is closed. The time element of the switch D 
being about 4/5 sec. The above arrangement failed to 
work for the following reasons:—When the main circuit 
was opened to the dynamotor, theswitch D failed to oper- 
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ate until the generator voltage on the machine had 
dropped so low that coilC would not operate the air 
valves. 

After trying various other schemes in the hope to 
eliminate flashing and still hold the same field design, 
it was considered best to eliminate the shunt field on 
the No. 4 dynamotor entirely. On the No. 4 machine 
it was possible to use a straight-series winding as the 
equipment called for a fan to be mounted on an ex- 
tended shaft, the fan giving sufficient load to hold 
the speed down when the dynamotor was not driving 
the compressor. ; 

As the experience with this type of machine is being 
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given in a more or less chronological order, it will be 
necessary at this point to discuss a few of the oscillo- 
graphs taken. Before going to this part of the subject, 
however, it should be stated that the flash or buck 
always occurred on the low-voltage armature. This is 
due to the fact that the winding for the low-voltage 
side lies in the bottom of the slot and so has a very much 
higher reactance voltage. 
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current rose to between 30 and 40 amperes, at which 
point the dynamotor bucked and the main current rose 
further to approximately 50 amperes. The oscillo- 
graph also shows that the shunt field reversed and rose 
to approximately 1.7 amperes. During this period, the 
voltage across the low-tension armature remained 
fairly constant up to bucking point, where it starts to 
fall off, due to the excess current pulled through the 
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The first oscillograph tests were made to determine 
what happened when the machirie flashed. Fig. 5 
shows the record made on a No. 1 dynamotor. A volt 
meter was placed across the low-voltage armature and 
the line switch opened. When the generator voltage 
had dropped to 150 volts, full-line voltage was thrown 
on again, the voltage in this case being 1200. There 
was no resistance in series with the machine, so the main 
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high-tension armature and field, these two, therefore, 
absorbed more than their share of the line voltage. 
Up to this point the phenomena is fairly clear, but now 
the voltage across the low-tension armature starts to 
rise and reaches a value of approximately 800 volts, 
when the machine bucks again. This voltage rise is 
repeated three separate and distinct times, the last 
indicating the highest rise in voltage. 
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At first, it might be thought that this rise in voltage 
on the low-tension armature is due to its high reactance. 
This may be partly the case, but to a very small extent, 
as is clearly shown by the oscillograph of voltage on 
both the high-tension and low-tension armatures. See 
Fig. 6. This oscillograph shows the line volts as well 
as the volts across the high and low-voltage armatures. 
The maximum voltage reached on the low-voltage 
armature is approximately 900 volts and the maximum 
on the high-voltage armature is approximately 800, 
or a total of approximately 1700 volts, in this case 36 
per cent rise over line voltage, which is approximately 
1250 volts. The machine in this case bucked three 
times. What may be called the primary buck is due 
to rise in current and two secondary bucks due ap- 
parently to rise in voltage. 

If reference is made to the oscillograph shown in Fig. 
7, which is a record of the voltage across the low-voltage 
armature line amperes and shunt-field amperes when 
1200 volts are thrown on the machine at standstill, it 
will be noted that while the main current rises to 89 
amperes, twice that shown in Fig. 5, the machine does 
not buck. It would seem, therefore, that the theory 
regarding bridging sparks was probably an explanation 
of the primary bucks. The rise in voltage, which is the 
apparent cause of secondary buck, is probably due to 
stored energy in the field which is a result of the excess 
rush of current due to the primary buck. 

Oscillographs were taken on the No. 2, 3 and 4 
machines and in general showed the same results as 
those taken on No. 1. 

It will be noted that in all cases the shunt field re- 
verses from its normal direction and thus opposes the 
series field. As far as can be observed from the oscil- 
lographs, for example, Fig. 7, there is no observable 
time between the start of rise of series-field current and 
the reversal and rise of shunt-field current. 

With the data from the foregoing tests, a method of 
designing compound-wound machines with given char- 
acteristics, which will have the best possible flashing 
characteristics, was worked out as follows: Assume for 
the compound-wound machine that the maximum and 
minimum speed limits are given, the maximum and 
minimum current, the maximum permissible watt loss 
in field, and the maximum available space for field wind- 
ing. The maximum and minimum speed fixes the 
maximum and minimum ampere-turns with a given 
saturation curve. 

A = Min.ampere-turns total. 

I, = Max. load current. 

I, = Min. load current (No load). 

T = Turns of series field. 

D = Ampere-turns from shunt field. 

K = Ratio of max. ampere-turns to min. ampere 


turns 
... K A = Max. ampere-turns. (1) 
A=D41,T (2) 


KA=D41,T (3). 
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Substituting the value for A from No. 2 in No. 3 we 
have 


K(D+1,T) =D+1,T 
From which 
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Equation 5 gives JT in terms of D as from assump- 
tion K, I, and I, are known. 

The value of 7’ so found may be substituted in terms 
of D in either 2 or 3 and the value of D found at 
once. 


The value of D so found may be substituted in 2 
or 3 and the value of T found. It will be noted 
from equation 5 that T increases directly as K, so 
the greater the difference between the maximum and 
minimun ampere-turns, the stronger the series field may 
be made. There are two ways of making K large, first, 
a large difference between the maximum and minimum 
speed, or second, making the machine highly saturated 
and working well up on the saturation curve at maxi- 
mum load. AslongasK J, isless than J, the shunt field 
will be accumulative with the series field, but with K I, 
equal to or greater than J, no shunt field will be required 
to keep the speed within the required limits. This 
means simply that the machine would be worked so 
high on the saturation curve and with so many turns 
on the series field that no shunt would be required to 
keep the machine from overspeeding, the saturation on 
the other hand holding the speed up on the heavy load. 
Ordinarily a machine of this type, 2. e., with series field 
only, would mean an abnormal design, if at times it is 
required to run with no-load current only. 


There is now a method of finding the maximum num- 
ber of turns on series field, also the ampere-turns of 
shunt, but the minimum number of turns on shunt field 
is not yet found, and as it is desirable to have the ratio 
of series to shunt turns a maximum in order, as before 
explained, to obtain a quickly-established field, the 
next step is to find the minimum number of shunt turns. 

The minimum number of shunt turns will be limited 
by heating considerations only. Ifa shunt field with a 
certain number of turns and a certain resistance giving 
a certain number of ampere-turns is considered, the 
number of turns may be reduced without materially 
changing the number of ampere-turns, providing the 
mean length of turn remains approximately the same. 
The reason for this, is very evident, for as the number of 
turns is decreased, the total resistance of shunt field is 
reduced in the same proportion, and therefore the cur- 
rent is increased sufficiently to keep the value of am- 
pere-turns approximately a constant. The heating, 
however, will increase, for all the heat in the shunt field 
is due to amperes squared times resistance, and as the 
resistance decreases directly, the heat will vary inversely 
with the number of turns. 

Any theoretical method of calculating the minimum 
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number of shunt turns involves so many variables or 
assumed values that for practical purposes it is hopeless. 

Perhaps the best method for the problem involved 
is to start with a very high value of amperes per square 
inch in shunt field copper and then check for heating 
and space. The amperes per square inch in the shunt 
coils of some machines designed has been run up as 
high as 1400 amperes per sq. in. This, of course, 
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depends a great deal upon type of machine, shape of 
coil, etc., and no rule can be given. 

A No. 5 machine was designed for use on 1200 volts, 
driving a fan and using a series field, also a No. 6 
designed in the same way, but for use on 1500 volts. 
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will be referred to under the discussion of a later ma- 
chine. The highest voltage which the machine would 
stand at all points was 750 on low-tension commutator. 
Flash tests were made on the low-tension winding be- 
cause, as before stated, the inductance of this winding 
is much higher than the high-tension. Regular flash 
tests were made with both windings in series, but with 
no resistance in series with armature or in shunt field 
and 1200 volts was applied at all speeds and under all 
conditions, that is, with compressor on or off, or light- 
ing load on or off, with very good results. Flash tests 
were also made with resistance in series with armature 
but no resistance in shunt field. Under these conditions 
1500 volts were applied without flashing the machine. 


In order to make reasonably sure that the No. 7 
machine would operate satisfactorily in service, a full 
car equipment was mounted on a fly-wheel test, and the 
control, main motors, and dynamotor compressor run 
for some time on 1350-volt cycle test. In connection 
with this cycle test, mention should be made of a rather 
unexpected source of trouble under service conditions. 
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The No. 5 machine operated O. K. but the No. 6 gave 
some little trouble after being placed in service and will 
be referred to later. 

A compound-wound machine was now designed along 
the lines given and will be referred toas No.7. The No. 
7 machine was intended to replace the No. 3 machine 
which was not entirely satisfactory as regards flashing 
characteristics. The result obtained was highly satis- 
factory, and it was evident that a compound-wound 
motor could be designed to start at full voltage at any 
point and without having abnormal proportions. The 
No. 7 machine had exactly the same design as the No. 3, 
except for change in field and shape of air-gap. The 
beneficial results were practically all obtained from the 
changed field as the No. 3 machine was equipped with a 
new field and had as good flashing characteristics as 
the No.7 machine. Flash tests were made on the No. 7 
machine, using the connections as shown in Fig. 8. 
From previous discussions the object of the resistance in 
the shunt field will be understood. Ina given machine, 
the introduction of outside resistance in the shunt field 
may or may not be beneficial as regards flashing. This 


When a car or locomotive crosses a section break or 
when the trolley for any reason looses and makes con- 
tact while the control is on, the following conditions 
exist with a compound-wound dynamotor. First, the 
dynamotor, if the compressor is not on, keeps on rota- 
ting and acts as a generator supplying current to the 
main motor, thus tending to drive the car; second, when 
the trolley comes in contact with thesupply wireagain the 
current is quickly reversed. The strain on the machine 
is very heavy under the first or second conditions and 
either may cause a flash. Tests were made on the No. 
7 machine, mounted with main motors and control, to 
determine whether it would stand such service. On 
these tests the machine gave no evidence of flashing 
even on 1350 volts with a very heavy generating plant. 
Oscillographs were taken on the No. 7 machine and are 
shown in Figs. 9, 10 and 11. 

The oscillograph shown in Fig. 9 was taken at the 
time 1350 volts were applied after the machine had 
drifted down to approximately 75 per cent of maximum 
speed, running light. Taking values from this oscillo- 
graph, the resultant ampere-turns are calculated and 
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plotted against time, as Curve 1 in Fig. 12. The ratio 
of resultant field ampere-turns per pole to armature 
ampere-turns per pole are also plotted against time, 
giving Curve 1 in Fig. 13. 

The oscillograph shown in Fig. 10 was taken at the 
time 1350 volts were suddenly applied to machine at 
standstill with compressor cut in, and the oscillograph 
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the current commutated at standing start is much 
higher than at running start, which would offset the 
advantages to a certain extent. The values of current 
are therefore plotted against time in Fig. 13 in order to 
show the magnitude of starting current in each case, 
when plotted to the same scale. Curve 4, Fig. 13 shows 
current for running start on machine No.7 and Curve 
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shown in Fig. 11 was taken under the same conditions, 
except that the compressor was not cut in. 

It will be noticed that the main and shunt-field cur- 
rent reaches approximately the same maximum value 
with compressor either on or off. The maximum value 
of current, however, with compressor off is reached in a 
little shorter time than with compressor on. 

From the oscillograph as shown in Fig. 11, the same 
values were calculated as for the oscillograph of Fig. 9 
and plotted as curves 2 in Fig. 12 and 13 respectively, 
in order to obtain a comparison between a standing 
start and a start at 75 per cent of maximum speed. 
The resultant ampere-turns are in both cases compara- 
tively low at 1/100 sec., after which they rise rapidly 
until they reach a fairly constant value, which, of 
course, gradually falls back to normal. The resultant 
turns in the case of a standing start are very much higher 
than is the case with the running start, but the ratio of 
the resultant field ampere-turns to armature ampere- 
turns are not greatly different in the two cases. 

Considering the values shown in Fig. 12 alone would 
indicate that the flashing characteristics at standing 
start would be better than at running start, however, 
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5 for standing start. Much higher resultant ampere- 
turns in the case of standing start, even with the same 
ratio of field to armature ampere-turns as at running 
start, gives a better field form and consequent lower 
maximum volts per bar, thus reducing the tendency for 
bridging arcs before referred to in this paper. 

In connection with the No. 7 machine, mention will 
be made of a specially designed dynamotor and tests 
on same. As brought out in the previous discussion, 
the shunt and series field on the same magnetic circuit 
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form in fact a series transformer, the shunt bucking 
the series at start. An obvious theoretical solution of 
this difficulty is to place the shunt and series field on a 
separate magnetic circuit, but practically this solution 
is rather hard to apply. One method of splitting up 
the magnetic circuit is shown in Fig. 14. The trouble 
with a design such as shown in Fig. 14 is that the 
machine would be quite bulky. A second method would 
be, considering a four-pole machine, to place the shunt 
coils on two-poles, a north and a south, and the series 
coils on the other two poles. A third method is to place 
series coils on all four poles and shunt coils on only two 
poles. The series coils which are in combination with 
the shunt coils are to be of a fewer number of turns than 
those on the other pair of poles. This last method has 
the advantage of permitting the fields to be so designed 
that they are magnetically balanced under the most 
prevalent load conditions. 

In order to test the advantages as regards flashing 
of this third method, the shunt coils were cut out on 
two poles of a No. 7 machine. With this arrangement 
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of field, the machine stood 1300 volts under all condi- 
tions which was materially better than with the regular 
field. This better-flash voltage, however, might have 
been due to the fewer total number of shunt turns. The 
effect of fewer shunt turns and higher drop per turn has 
been discussed previously. The results obtained on 
this preliminary test were considered sufficiently good to 
warrant designing special field coils for further tests. 
The special coils were wound with a comparatively 
large number of series turns on the straight series coils 
and the remaining necessary series turns placed on the 
compound coil. Sufficient shunt ampere-turns were 
used to keep the maximum speed down to approximately 
what it was on the regular machine. 

On flash tests this machine which will be called No. 
7-A commutated very well at all running starts, but at 
standing start flashed to ground at a little over 1200 
volts, or in other words, the regular No. 7 machine was 
better at standing start than the No. 7-A. The No. 
7-A machine was different from all the other compound- 
wound machines, in that it had better flashing character- 
istics at running start than at standing start. The 
reason for this was not understood just at this time, but 
tests of later machines gave an explanation and solution 
and will be referred to later. 

At about this time a dynamotor which will be called 
No. 8 was developed for use on 1500-600 volts, that is, 
with 900 volts on one commutator and 600 on the other. 
The winding lying in top of slot was made the high- 
voltage winding, as the commutation volts for a given 
number of turns are lower on the top winding than on 
the bottom winding. The compound-wound field was 
designed in the best possible proportions, using an 
external resistance in series with the shunt to give a 
more quickly established and stronger resultant field, 
as will be understood from the previous discussion. 
Flash tests were made on the No. 8 machine but the 
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results were not as good as expected, due probably to 
the reduced total number of commutator bars. How- 
ever, with an additional series resistance over that 
estimated, the machine was considered safe. 

A question had been raised as to the effect the so- 
called “lighting load’”’ has on the flashing character- 
istics of a given machine, so to settle this question 
oscillographs shown in Figs. 15 and 16 were taken. The 
connections of dynamotor and oscillograph resistance 
are shown in Fig. 15. 
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The oscillograph of Fig. 15 shows the current A of 
high-tension winding, current B of lighting load, cur- 
rent C of low-tension winding. As shown by this 
oscillograph, the lighting load current rises at once to 
approximately full value and is not affected by the heavy 
rush of current in the dynamotor. At any given time the 
sum of the current in B and C should equal the current 
in A. 
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explained as follows: On all previous machines the 
flashovers had all occurred on the low-voltage com- 
mutator, but on the No. 8, due to the 900 volts on high- 
voltage commutator, the flashover seemed as likely io 
occur on the high-voltage as on the low-voltage com- 
mutator. On ordinary tests, but with lighting load, 
the high-voltage commutator commutates more current 
by the amount of the lighting load, and in the same 
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Flash tests were made on the No. 8 machine at 1500 
volts without lighting load and without resistance in 
shunt with satisfactory results. However, under the 
same conditions but with lighting load on, the machine 
flashed over on high-voltage side. The same tests as 
above were made with resistance in shunt with the same 
result. The greater susceptibility of the No. 8 machine 
for flashing with lighting load on may probably be 


proportion lowers the flash voltage on the machine over 
that without lighting load. 

The oscillographs shown in Figs. 16 and 17 were 
taken to show the effect of the external shunt resistance 
f. These two oscillographs show very little, if any, 
difference in either the maximum value of the current or 
shape of current wave. Asa matter of fact, the use of 
external resistance in the shunt does not in itself better 
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the flashing characteristics of a given machine, but does 
permit the design of the shunt field with comparatively 
few turns without overheating. It was actually found 
on test that in most cases the insertion of resistance in 
shunt field of dynamotor, while running light, made the 
flashing characteristics worse. When the machine 
was driving a blower, however, the insertion of resistance 
in shunt field made the flashing gradually better, until 
after reaching a high point with the resistance the flash- 
ing was eliminated. These two results on the face of 
the matter may seem contradictory, but the following 
is a possible explanation. With no resistance in shunt 
and while running light the dynamotor speed is say, 
1300. As resistance is placed in the shunt the speed 
runs up. Now it is found on test that the worst flash- 
ing on any particular machine is at a speed which is 
some certain per cent of maximum speed, say, 7. e., 
80 per cent. 

The shunt field is active as long as the armature is 
rotating so the counter e. m. f. dies out gradually. The 
highest current rush may be at standing start but the 
flashing is a function of the current commutated and 
the speed. Therefore, if at a speed of 1300, the counter 
e. m. f., per armature is 600, then at 80 per cent of 13800 
or 1040 rev. per min. the counter e. m. f. is 480, and the 
current rush would reach a certain value say, 40 amperes. 
Now, when resistance is placed in shunt field the speed 
runs up to say, 1600 rev. per min., at 80 per cent of 
1600 or 1280 rev. per min. the counter e. m. f. is again 
480 and the current rush would again be 40 amperes or 
more. It is readily seen, therefore, that the machine is 
commutating 40 amperes at 1040 rev. per min. in one 
case and 40 amperes at 1280 rev. per min. in the other 
and would naturally expect worse flashing. If, how- 
ever, the speed is held down by the series field when 
machine is loaded by the fan, the speed will not run up 
very much when resistance is placed in the shunt. As 
explained in another place, the resistance in shunt will 
help, providing it is not more than offset by high speed 
which would be the case where the machine was running 
light. 

From oscillograph of Fig. 16 the resultant field am- 
pere-turns and ratio of resultant field ampere-turns to 
armature ampere-turns were calculated and the results 
plotted against time, giving Curve 3 of Fig. 12and Curve 
3 of Fig.13. The value of current is also plotted against 
time as Curve 6 in Fig. 13. In comparison to the same 
curves from the No. 7 machine, it will be noticed while 
the ratio of field to armature ampere-turns is much 
lower on No. 8 machine for running start, the current 
commutated is also much lower. Results similar to the 
above are not shown for any machine except the No. 7 
and No. 8, as the oscillographs of preceding machines 
were not taken in just the same way, so comparison 
would show nothing. 

All the No. 2 machines had been placed in service 
with compound field even though some were driving a 
fan and could therefore be operated with a series field. 
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After these machines had been out for some time it was 
decided to equip one with a series field. This will be 
called the No.9 machine. The series field was designed 
with a very large number of turns and the dynamotor 
was thus expected to have fine flashing characteristics, 
but when placed on test was found to flash at standing 
start at normal voltage, as had been the case with the 
No. 7-A machine. At all running starts the machine 
did not flash. The nature of the flashover did not seem 
to be the same as with the compound-wound machine, 
not being nearly so vicious. Apparently this flashover 
was due to the quickly established field, this field giving 
rise to high voltage between bars, due to transformer 
effect, which in combination with heavy starting cur- 
rent caused the flash. Evidently therefore, a certain 
amount of damping effect was desirable on this machine 
and in order to determine as nearly as possible the 
proper amount, a compound-wound field was used and 
resistance placed in shunt field in increasing amount 
until a point was found where the dynamotor did not 
flash, at either running or standing start. A copper 
damper of equivalent damping effect to the shunt field 
was made up and placed on the series-wound No. 9 
dynamotor. The results on flash tests with this ar- 
rangement were very fine indeed, the dynamotor 
starting without any resistance in series with armature, 
at all speeds and under all conditions without signs of 
flashing. 

The above results would seem to indicate that the 
flashover voltage at standing start of a series machine 
such as railway motors might be raised by the use of a 
damper. However, on railway motors high-flash volt- 
age at running start is most essential and any damping 
effect apparently lowers the flashover voltage. 

The No. 7-A machine will be referred to again in 
connection with the tests made on copper dampers in 
the above. After the results obtained on the No. 9° 
dynamotor by the use of dampers, the two series coils 
of the No. 7-A machine were assembled with similar 
dampers. On flash tests the No. 7-A machine equipped 
with dampers gave very much better results than it did 
without dampers, but at 1300 volts flashed from high 
voltage brush holder on low voltage commutator to 
ground. At all running starts the dynamotor gave no 
signs of flashing. From this it was evident that a 
heavier damper would give better results. A heavier 
damper was not tried but the brush holder which flashed 
to ground was insulated by taping with treated cloth, 
and when this was done the machine stood 1425 volts at 
all speeds and under all conditions without a flash. 

It should be noted that unless otherwise stated all 
flash tests are made without external resistance in series 
with the armature. 

It has previously been stated that further reference 
would be made to the No. 6 dynamotor. After being 
in service it was reported that this machine would flash- 
over under some conditions at standing start. Copper 
dampers similar to those used on the No. 9 dynamotor 
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were made up and placed on the No. 6 machine. After 
these were installed the flashing was entirely eliminated 
on this machine and demonstrated thoroughly the 
decided benefit obtained from the damper. 

The No. 4 and No. 5 machines were both series-wound 
but the fields were not of sufficient strength to require 
dampers, which shows that dampers might not in all 
cases prove beneficial. 

After the No. 8 machine had been in service a short 
time, it was found that at certain points on the line and 
under certain conditions the dynamotor would flash on 
the high-voltage side. The flashing was most prevalent 
at the point where the 1500-volt line crossed a 1200-volt 
line, which involved as a matter of protection two 
grounded sections. A short description of the tests 
which located the point of trouble may be of interest. 
A car was equipped with a No. 8 dynamotor and vari- 
able resistance connected in series. Flash tests were 
made by running over dead sections and making and 
breaking contact with the trolley at short intervals. 
These tests were made with a high resistance in series 
with dynamotor and continued with resistance down to 
a fairly low value, but at no time did dynamotor flash 
over. The car was then run over the above-mentioned 
crossover which involves the following sequence: First 
from 1500-volt trolley to dead section, then to grounded 
section, then to second dead section, then to 1200-volt 
trolley for a distance of approximately 18 in., then back 
over the dead and grounded section to the 1500-volt 
trolley. Each of the grounded and dead sections was 
approximately two ft. long. 

The car was first run over the crossover at a speed of 
15 to 25 mi. per hr. with the series resistance at a low 
value, under all conditions of operation, but at no time 
did a flashover occur. The car speed was then reduced 
to approximately six mi. per hr. with the same results. 
It was found, however, that when running at an ap- 
proximate speed of 10 mi. per hr. even with a high 
resistance in series that the dynamotor would flash 
nearly every time the car passed the crossover. The 
flashover appeared to occur at the time the trolley made 
contact with the second grounded section after passing 
over the 1200-volt trolley. 

The above details of tests are given to show the severe 
service sometimes met and also the difficulties of loca- 
ting the exact point of trouble. The effect on the dyna- 
motor of the sequence of dead and grounded sections 
will be understood by the oscillograph on the No. 7 
machine. Of course, with the ground switch to grounded 
section open and the control off no flash occurred at 
the crossover. It was decided to apply a remedy which 
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has been mentioned in connection with tests on the 
compound-wound No. 4 machine, that is; to connect 
theshunt field in two parallel circuitsand placeresistance 
in series to keep it from overheating. When this was 
done the flashing on the No. 8 machine was entirely 
eliminated. The effect of the parallel shunt field will 
be understood from the discussion on the effect of 
number of turns in shunt and also from Figs. 1 and 3. 
In Fig. 1 where the shunt is connected all in series, the 
total transformer volts induced by rush of current in 
series field will be twice as great as in Fig. 3. The 
resistance of each parallel circuit in Fig. 3 is one half 
the total of Fig. 1, but in addition, the external resist- 
ance is added which cuts down the opposing current of 
shunt on start but permits the running strength to 
remain the same. 

The last dynamotors designed were the No. 10 and 
No. 10-A for use on 1500-750 volts, and were intended 
to replace the No. 2 machine in the standard line. All 
refinements of design were incorporated in the No. 10 
machine, and in addition, a larger number of commu- 
tator bars were used then on the No. 2 machine. The 
results as expected were very good, flash tests being 
made at 1800 volts with only a comparatively small 
resistance in series. 

In conclusion, therefore, it can be said that a com- 
pound or series-wound machine can be designed which 
will give little trouble from flashing though subjected 
to the most severe operating conditions, if the following 
points are observed: 

(1) Certain reasonable physical limits which have not 
been touched on in this article must be maintained, such 
as number of commutator bars, distance between 
brushholders and total thickness of mica between brush- 
holders. 

(2) Strong field in comparison to armature. 

(3) High ratio of series-field turns to shunt-field turns. 
This may be accomplished in two ways with a given 
difference between maximum and full-load speed. 

(a) By working motor well up on the saturation 
curve. 

(b) By working shunt at a high volt drop per 
turn, accomplished by either using a high value of 
amperes per sq. in. in shunt field if heating permits, 
or with external resistance in series. 

(4) For series-wound machines it may be found in 
some cases that a damper is required to prevent flash- 
ing at standing start. 

(5) For some types of machines a divided magnetic 
circuit for shunt and series winding may be used with 
good results. 
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Review of the Subject.—The application of the induction 
frequency converter is not new, but its use for connecting together 
very large systems had not been undertaken until the machines 
described in this paper were put in operation. 

This paper describes the rating and mechanical construction of 
the two units, with special attention to the induction machine. 


a Ne rapid extension of the idea of interconnection 
of power systems has resulted ina greatly increased 

use of frequency converters as a tie between lines 
of different frequencies, and has led to a corresponding 
increase in size of the individual units until to-day there 
are installations capable of transferring 35,000 kw. 
from one system to another. 

The type of frequency converter most frequently 
used up to the present time consists of two direct- 
connected synchronous machines, and acts simply as a 
power tie between the systems. The power transfer is 
directly dependent on the governing characteristics of 
the prime movers of the generating units, up to the load 
at which one of the converter units pulls out of syn- 
chronism. The voltage regulation of one system is 
entirely unaffected by that of the other system as long 
as the power transfer is not changed. A voltage 
disturbance on either system, which is not severe enough 
to drop one of the converter units out of step, has prac- 
tically no effect on the other unit or itssystem. In case 
one unit loses synchronism, the load transfer will 
decrease to a low value and its current will fluctuate 
widely. The other unit will operate at the reduced 
load as a synchronous machine. The voltage on the 
undisturbed system will remain at almost exactly its 
normal value. 

This characteristic of the synchronous frequency 
converter is desirable in many installations, but there 
may be operating conditions where it would be desirable 
to have the voltage of both systems affected similarly 
by a disturbance on either. In case of sectionalized 
systems of the same frequency, a tie through reactors, 
transformers, tie-lines, or combinations of these methods 
tends to equalize the voltage on the various sections. 

With systems of different frequency the voltage 
equalization may be obtained by the use of an induction 
frequency converter set, consisting of an induction 
machine direct-connected to a synchronous machine. 
This type of set has been used in a few cases, anda 
number of high-frequency generators direct-connected 
to induction motors instead of synchronous machines, 
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The testing of the machines was done after installation, and the 
results of these tests are given. 

The theory of the operation of the induction unit is developed, 
being simplified by neglecting losses and resistance, thus avoiding 
complicated equations, but securing results agreeing quite closely 
with the more accurate calculations. 

The behavior of the set under short circuits is discussed. 


has been built in small sizes. The theory of these sets 
is not new, and has been given in several books and other 
publications. However, the construction of machines 
of sufficient size to operate successfully between very 
large metropolitan systems is a new application and 
this paper is being written to give the general theory, 
application and test data of such a set. 

An induction frequency converter was selected for 
the New York systems from the following considerations. 


1. Itis reversible and may be used to supply power 
either from 25 to 60 cycles or from 60 to 25 cycles. It 
is therefore practically the equivalent of a spare unit for 
both systems. 

2. When operating between the systems, it will tend 
to supply reactive kilovolt amperes to either of them 
whenever the voltage of that system drops below 
normal. It will therefore tend to hold up the voltage of 
the disturbed system, although at the expense of trans- 
mitting some disturbance through to the other. Its 
use however, is analogous to the interconnecting of 
stations of the same frequency, which in general is 
considered good practise. 

3. In the operation of synchronous converters, it is 
desirable to parallel at the source of a-c. supply, if the 
d-c. ends are to be connected to acommon bus. Where 
one generating station supplies all the power, the feed 
for the converters is taken from a common bus or from 
several sections of bus connected together through 
suitable reactors. When more than one station of 
common frequency supplies power, the several stations 
are connected through suitable tie-lines. Where 
stations of different frequencies supply power, all 
stations of a common frequency are paralleled through 
suitable tie-lines, and the two systems of different fre- 
quency are tied through the induction synchronous 
frequency changer set. Improved parallel operation of 
converters has been obtained by this scheme of opera- 
tion as applied to individual systems, and it follows that 
similar results can be obtained through a frequency 
converter which forms a voltage as well as a power 
connection. 

The induction machine of the New York set is of 
considerable interest on account of the mechanical and 
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electrical problems encountered in its design and con- 
struction, and a complete account of these features is 
given. The synchronous unit is one of the larger 
salient pole units of its class, but it does not have any 
very unusual features and, therefore, its design and 
characteristics are given only as they affect the opera- 
tion of the set. A few illustrations are included to 
show the general construction details. 


RATING 


The frequency converter is designed for normal out- 
put of 35,000-kw. three-phase at unity power factor at 
either 25 or 60 cycles, and at 1.0 power-factor input from 


Fig. 1—Compietep INSTALLATION OF THE 35,000-xKw. 


FREQUENCY CONVERTER 


thesystem of theother frequency. This input is slightly 
under 37,000-kv-a. and the 60-cycle induction unit 
has a nameplate rating of this kv-a. input as a motor. 
The normal rating of the set is for power transfer from 
60 to 25 cycle, that is, normally the induction machine 
is a motor and the synchronous machine a generator. 
The 60-cycle voltage rating is 13,800 volts, and the 25- 
cycle 11,400 volts. 

The induction machine has 14 poles. When opera- 
ting at 300 rev. per min. the rotor revolves at a fre- 
quency .corresponding to 35 cycles. If the rotor is 
then excited from the 25-cycle system with the phase 
rotation corresponding to the rotation of the rotor, the 
resultant frequency generated in the stator is 60 cycles. 

The voltage generated in the rotor corresponding to 
the rated voltage of the stator is 2730 volts, but due to 
the fact that the excitation must be supplied through 
the rotor, it is necessary to raise the voltage applied to 
the rotor to overcome the reactance drop, due to the 
magnetizing current. The actual impressed voltage 
on the rotor to produce rated open-circuit voltage on the 
stator is approximately 2800 volts. 

The rotor is connected to the 25-cycle bus and to the 
stator of the synchronous unit through a 17,100-kv-a. 
3-phase 25-cycle air-blast transformer with taps in the 
primary to give either 2950 volts or 2850 volts on the 
secondary side. These taps permit variation of voltage 
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ratio to control the power-factor of the induction unit 
for different operating conditions. 

The mechanical output of the induction rotor through 
the shaft to the synchronous unit is approximately 
35/60 of 36,000 kw. or 21,000 kw., and the electrical 
output to the transformer is approximately 25/60 of 
36,000 kw. or 15,000 kw. The difference between the 
37,000 kw. input and the 36,000 kw. output of the 
induction unit represented approximately the losses 
in this machine. The output of the transformer is 
approximately 14,600 kw., there being about 400 kw. 
required for transformer loss and input to the blower 
motor. The output of the synchronous machine is 
approximately 20,400 kw., with between 500 and 600 
kw. loss in this unit. The magnetizing current of the 
induction unit must be supplied through the rotor to 
maintain unity power-factor on the stator, and the 
synchronous machine is rated 25,000 kv-a. 0.85 power- 
factor to furnish reactive kv-a. for this magnetizing 
current. 

Starting of the set is accomplished by the use of a 
1600 h.p. 3-phase 25-cycle 11,400-volts induction- 
starting motor with wound secondary for speed control 
by external resistance. The synchronous speed of this 
motor is 375 rev. per min., so that exact synchronous 
speed of the set can be obtained. The motor is of 
sufficient capacity to start the set and bring it into 
synchronism with both units excited for norm alvoltage. 

A 115-kw. 250-volt exciter is direct-connected to the 
25-cycle end of the set to furnish excitation for this unit. 

Two 225-h. p. 3-phase 25-cycle induction motors are 
provided for direct connection to a blower which supplies 
ventilating air to the induction unit and air blast trans- 
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former. The motors may be tied solidly into the low- 
tension side of the transformers, and the fan is therefore 
sure to start up as soon as the voltage is brought up on 
the induction unit and transformer. Only one motor 
is connected to the power supply at a time, the other 
being a spare unit. 


MECHANICAL DESIGN OF SYNCHRONOUS UNIT 


The stator of this machine is of standard construction 
for this class of apparatus and an extended description 
is not necessary. Fig. 2 is an illustration of the upper 
half of this stator and shows the double-layer type 
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winding, binding of the ends of the coils as well as other 
general details of its construction. 

The rotor (Fig. 3) has laminated poles secured to the 
spider by a number of dovetails. The spider is made 
up of steel plates riveted together to give a very sub- 
stantial structure of a material that is practically free 
from defects. The amortisseur winding consists of 
brass bars silver soldered to copper end segments, and 
the segments in turn are bolted securely to solid steel 
end rings. These rings were cut from solid plates and 
therefore have no joints. Shrouded fans attached to 
the rotor spider at each end just below the bottom of 
the pole add materially to the fan effect of the rotor for 
supplying air to ventilate the machine. 


MECHANICAL DESIGN OF THE INDUCTION UNIT 


Stator. The stator is very similar in mechanical 
design to the synchronous machine stator, and to many 
other machines of its class. 

It was built in two sections to facilitate shipment. 


Fig. 3—Roror or 25,000-Ky-a. 25-Cycuin, 3-PHasr 11,400, 
Voir A-C. GENERATOR 


The core is made up of laminations of high grade silicon 
steel. They are held in the frame by dovetail keys and 
cast steel end clamping flanges. These flanges are 
secured by bolts extending entirely through the stator 
frame. The stator. slots are open, the formed and 
insulated coils being held in place by wooden wedges. 
The assembled coils are securely laced to three binding 
bands at each end of the stator. The stator coils, 
clamping flanges and lacing of the coils are very similar 
to these features of the synchronous unit as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The use of high grade steel in the core and liberal 
design with respect to copper results in low operating 
temperature and good efficiency. 

Rotor. The rotor of this unit is the largest of its kind 
that has been built and it presented a number of very 
difficult problems in design. 

It had to be designed to stand in emergency a run 
away speed of 514 rev. per min. as it is an induction 
machine and in case of short circuit on the 25-cycle 
system it would immediately start to accelerate toward 
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this speed. However, on account of the size of these 
units, it was deemed desirable as an additional pre- 
caution to provide speed-limiting devices, which will 
trip the 60-cycle line switches at about 15 per cent 
over speed. 

The rotor spider (Fig. 4) consists of two wheels 


Fig. 4—M acuinine Rotor SpipER oF 37,000-Kvy-a. 60/25-CycL3E 
3-PuHaskE, 13,800/2700-Vott INpucTION FREQUENCY CONVERTER 


Fic. 5—Roror or 37,000-Kv-a. Inpuction FREQUENCY CoNn- 
VERTER READY FOR WINDING 


Fic. 6—LaminaTion For Rotor Core or 37,000-Ky-a. Inpuc- 
TION FREQUENCY CONVERTER 


bolted in the middle of the rotor. Each wheel has a 
set of arms at both ends, making a total of four sets of 
arms for this rotor. 

The laminations (Fig. 6) are attached to the spider by 
dove tails and are also held together by steel pins driven 
through the completed assembly of the laminations. 
These pins are located as near as possible to the bottom 
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of the punchings, to avoid losses and heating. The 
laminations were made by a blanking die and the slots 
indexed later. They are indexed to give four different 
kinds of punchings, and in stacking they are arranged 
to overlap at the joints, giving three laminations cross- 
ing the joint for each break . between laminations. 
The whole rotor is then tied together by the steel pins, 
so that the strength with the holding effect of the dove- 
tails, pins and friction of the tightly clamped punchings 
approaches that of a complete circle of laminations. 
The core is clamped together by steel ring-type end 
flanges drawn up against the ends of the rotor spider by 
bolts extending entirely through the spider. The end 
flanges are of cast steel and each is formed of three 
rings tied together by cross webs. The two outer 
rings of each flange are sectionalized to prevent losses 
and local heating due to magnetic flux leakage. The 
core has radial air ducts opposite the stator ducts for 
_ ventilation. Fig. 5 is an illustration of the rotor ready 
for winding and shows the general details of its 
assembly. The sectionalizing of the rotor flanges is 
very well illustrated by this figure. 

The stator slots are open, and it was considered ad- 
visable to use partially closed slots for the rotor, to 
avoid excessive tooth losses. Fig. 7 is a cross section 
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Fig. 7—Cross Section or Rotor Stot or Inpvuction 
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of the rotor slot, showing the overhanging tooth 
and the general arrangement of the coils. These 
coils are of the double-layer type similar to those in the 
stators of both units, but had to be made in pairs, each 
coil about equal in width to one half of the slot width. 
One coil of a pair was put into the slot and pushed over 
under the overhanging tip, after which its mate was 
assembled as it would be with an open slot. 

The method of winding and also the fact that collector 
rings and brushes must be used to connect the winding 
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to the system made it impractical to use full bus poten- 
tial on the rotor. A stepdown transformer was con- 
sequently used, and incidentally gave a convenient 
and practical way of adjusting voltage for various 
conditions. 

The rotor conductors are made up of several cotton- 
insulated strands, the individual turns being taped with 
mica tape. The external insulation consists of several 
tapings of mica tape with a protective cotton taping 
filled with insulating varnish. This insulation was 


Fig. 8—AssEeMBLY OF 35,000-Kw. FREQUENCY CONVERTER 
Ser with Stator or InpuctTIoN Untr Movep OvER TO CLEAR 
Rotor 


selected on account of its mechanical strength under 
compression, which is necessary to resist the centri- 
fugal forces to which the coils are subjected. 

The ends of the coils required very strong binding 
bands to prevent distortion due to the rotational 
forces. The total weight of binding wire is about 2400 
pounds. Due to the proximity of conductors with 
heavy currents, special precautions were taken to keep 
down the losses and heating in these bands. The layers 
are insulated from each other by mica separators, and 
the various layers are sectionalized into small insulated 
sections decreasing in width from.the ends farthest 
from the core to the inside ends next to the core. The 
crossovers between sections were spaced with references 
to polar spacing to neutralize the effects of the leakage 
flux. Fig. 8, which is a view of the set during installa- 
tion, shows the details of the completed rotor. 


VENTILATION 


The synchronous unit is an enclosed self-ventilated 
unit taking air in from under the base, and discharging 
this air through holes in the stator frame above the 
base. The air enters through air chutes at each end of 
the machine, and passes into the rotor fans through 
circular openings around the shaft. Most of the air is 
then caught by the poles and forced out through{the 
radial air ducts of the stator core into the space in the 
stator frame back of the core. The remainder of the 
air passes through the end windings of the stator and 
then through the holes in the heads of the stator frame 
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under the air shields. The total ventilating air is then 
discharged into the room through the holes in the stator 
frame. 

The arrangement of the induction unit is similar to 
that of the synchronous machine with regard to en- 
trance of the air, except the air issupplied under pressure 
from the external blower. A double-shrouded-type 
fan on the rotor forces the air into the space back of the 
rotor core. The spaces between the rotor arms at both 
ends are covered by vertical plates to form an enclosed 
chamber inside the rotor spider. The plates on the 
collector end can be seen on Fig. 8, and the rotor fans 
are also visible in this figure just outside these plates. 
From the inside of the rotor the air passes through the 
radial rotor ducts to the air gap, and then through the 
stator ducts to the space in the stator frame back of the 
core. The part of the air that cools the end windings 
of the rotor and stator follows a path similar to that of 
the synchronous unit. The holes in the stator frame are 
closed to a plane somewhat above the horizontal 
center line, and a ventilating hood attached to the top 
of the statorframe. This hood has baffles to reduce the 
windage noise of the machine. 

There is considerable resistance to air flow in the 
stator and rotor ducts, and it was not considered that 
the machine itself would furnish a sufficient supply of 
cooling air, hence an external blower was provided to 
secure additional air pressure. This blower was de- 
signed to deliver 122,000 cu. ft. of air per minute in the 
pit below the machine at a pressure of 7 in. of water. 
The actual quantity of air delivered per minute is 
somewhat over 100,000 cu. ft. for the induction unit 
and about 22,000 cu. ft. for the transformer. 


ASSEMBLY 


The set has four bearings each piped for water 
cooling. The two end bearings are supported by the 
base, and the two middle bearings are carried on bridges 
extending across between the two sides of the base, 
and supported by cast iron pillars extending down to 
foundation plates grouted into the foundation. 
The base, bridges, and the foundations are very strongly 
constructed and the set operates practically without 
vibration. 

The bearings are also equipped with a high pressure 
oil system which lifts the shafts and greatly reduces the 
starting torque. The pressure required to lift the shaft 
initially is from 1000 to 1200 lb. per sq. in. and decreases 
to about 500 lb. per sq. in. after the shaft lifts and allows 
the oil to escape around it. As the rotor speeds up, the 
pressure gradually decreases to a little over 300 lb. per 
sq. in. at normal speed. 

Movement of either stator frame for inspecting, 
cleaning or repairing the stator or rotor can be accom- 
plished without removing the rotors. The bearing 
pedestal, bridge, and supporting pillars adjacent to 
either unit and the air shields of that unit are removed, 
and the stator lifted by special bolts in the feet. Rollers 
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are then inserted in grooves in the feet, the frame 
dropped down on the rollers, and rolled along the base 
until the rotor and stator winding are clear from each 
other. The stator can then be lifted, rolls removed and 
the stator lowered to rest on the base. Fig. 8 shows the 
induction machine stator moved over clear of the rotor. 
Access to the stator is obtained from the bridge re- 
maining between the two units. 


SHIPMENT 


The transportation of the various parts to their 
destination is of interest as some of them were very close 
to the limit of the facilities available. All parts except 
the two rotors were shipped by rail, as they were 
sectionalized enough to permit transportation by this 
means. The diameter and length of rotors made it 
impossible to ship them completely assembled by rail, 
and an investigation of the method of assembly of these 
parts indicated that considerable time and expense 
could be saved by building them complete at the 


Fig. 9—RarttRoAD WRECKING CRANES LoapING Rotor oF 
25,000-Ky-a. GENERATOR ON CANAL BARGE 


factory. They could be handled easily on the New 
York State Barge Canal and Hudson River, but the 
problem of loading them on the barge was more difficult 
and was only solved by securing the services of two 
railroad wrecking cranes. 

Fig. 9 is a view of the synchronous machine rotor 
being lifted out over the barge, which carried it to the 
Hell Gate Station. 

The rotors were unloaded at destination by one of 
the derrick lighters available at New York City. 


PARALLEL OPERATION AND PHASE DISPLACEMENT 
UNDER LOAD 


The relative phase relations on the 25 and 60-cycle 
ends of this set are definitely fixed for any particular 
load condition, the same as a standard synchronous 
frequency converter, and it is therefore necessary to 
synchronize on the proper pole of the 25-cycle unit to 
operate in parallel with other frequency converters. 
The poles are shifted by reversing the field of the 
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synchronous machine until the proper phase position 
is secured. 

Assume a second set operating unloaded between the 
two systems, holding the same relative phase position 
between them, and the synchronous unit of the induc- 
tion frequency converter operating from the 25-cycle 
end. A synchroscope between the 60-cycle end of the 
set and the 60-cycle system will then show the phase 
displacement of the 60-cycle voltage of the induction 
set. If the synchroscope indicates “in phase’’ position, 
reversing the field of the 25-cycle unit will cause the 
unit to drop back one pole or 180 deg. and the synchro- 
scope will move back 1.4 x 180 deg. = 252 deg. or 
the equivalent of a forward displacement of 108 deg., 
because one pole of the 10-pole unit covers 1.4 times the 
mechanical angle that is covered by one hole of the 
14-hole unit. 
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Fie. 11—Vecror Diacram or InpucTION FREQUENCY CoN- 
VERTER. Part 1 


A tabulation of phase position for the various poles 
of the 10-pole unit is as follows. 
Pole Phase Angle 
0 deg. 
108 deg. 
216 deg. 
324 deg. 
72 deg. 
180 deg. 
288 deg. 
36 deg. 
144 deg. 
252 deg. 
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It is evident from this tabulation that there is just 
one pole on which the set can be synchronized for 
parallel operation with other sets, and it is necessary to 
either synchronize on this pole, or shift poles by revers- 
ing the field until it can be reached. The use of two 
synchroscopes for synchronizing will enable the opera- 
tor to secure the proper phase relations without much 
difficulty. 


Rotation of 


Fie. 12—Vecror Dracram oF INDUCTION FREQUENCY 
CONVERTER. Part 2 


TESTING 


The machines were not completely assembled at the 
factory and the tests had to be made after the final 
installation. The testing was done in cooperation with 
the operating department of the Hell Gate Station of 
the United Electric Light and Power Company. The 
excellent facilities available for testing, especially for 
loading the set, and the large capacity of the power 
supply made it possible to obtain practically all the 


25 Cucle Voltage on High Voltage 
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Reactive KV-A. Supplied to 
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Reactive KV-A. Supplied to 
60 Cycle System 


Fig. 13—CancuLaTED OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
35,000-Kw. INDucTION FREQUENCY CONVERTER SET. CURVES 
or Reactive Ky-a. on 60-Cycie Stator or Inpuction UNIT, 
FOR VARIOUS VALUES OF 25-CycLE VOLTAGE ON HiGH VOLTAGE 
Sipe oF TRANSFORMER CONNECTED TO Rotor Rings. 13,800 
Vouts Hewup on 60-Crycie Bus 


Curve A. 37,000-Kw. Input to 60-Cycle Stator 
B. 18,500-Kw. Input to 60-Cycle Stator 
C. No-Load Output from Set. 


data desired for the set. The starting motor operated 
from the large 25-cycle system and was not subjected 
to variations in frequency. Also thesecondary resistance 
could be varied for speed control on the no-load tests. 
The converter could be tied to the system at one end 
and to a special bus supplied by one or more large 
turbine generators on the other end for heat runs and 
regulation tests. This method of operation made it 
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TABLE I ; 
Calculation of 25-cycle voltage on high voltage side of transformer. 
Full load—37,000 kw. input to frequency converter. 
13,800 volts held on 60-cycle bus. 
See Fig. 11 for vector diagram. 
| lim’ = |J im” = 
en” | eect ite FS 
Power ey’ = \jenw” = — ain i3’ = bg Gaz 
Factor Sin 6 i’ i” ty” x1 | ft’ 2 Jey +iy”xy | jin’ x1 ei Cos ¢ Sin ¢ om sm iy’ —im’'| — im”) ig 
0.80lag 0.60 1.0 —0.75 —0.072 |70.096| 0.928 |—j0.096} 0.931 0.996 0.089 |—0.035| —0.340 | 1.035 | —0.41 1.113 
0.90lag 0.44 —0.488 | —0.047 0.953 | 0.958 0.994 0.109 —0.349 —0.139 | 1.044 
0.95 lag 0.312 —0.328 | —0.032 0.968 0.973 0.995 0.100 —0.355 0.027 | 1.038 
1.00 0 0 10) LG 1.004 0.996 0.089 —0.366 0.366 | 1.098 
0.95 lead 0.312 0.328 0.032 1.032 1.036 0.997 0.078 —0.376 0.704} 1.250 
0.90 lead 0.44 0.488 0.047 1.047 1.049 0.998 0.063 —0.383 0.871) 1.352 
0.80lead 0.60 0.75 0.072 1.072 1.074 0.998 0.064 | —0.393 1.143! 1.540 
TABLE IT 
Continuation of calculations in Table I. See Fig. 12 for vector diagram. 
ig! | 
ety f 
Power = scieme | Pie e274 io’ = io?) = eo = Wee ee. = 
Factor 14 a Cos y Sin y i4 sin = ei4 ald. — ig” ip” x2 €oi + lo” x2| — Jf te’ ro | eo’ + 7 e9” 
0.80 lag 1.113 1.073 0.964 —0.266 —0.296 —0.931 —1.073 0.296 0.029 —0.902 0.106 0.908 
0.90 lag 1.044 1.043 1.000 0 10) —0.958 —1.043 0 0 —0.958 0.103 0.963 
0.95 lag 1.038 1.030 0.992 0.126 0.131 —0.973 —1.030 —0.131 —0.013 —0.986 0.102 0.991 
1.00 1.098 0.995 0.906 0.423 0.465 —1.004 —0.995 —0.465 —0.046 —1.050 0.099 1.055 
0.95 lead 1.250 0.966 0.773 0.635 0.794 —1.036 —0.966 —0.794 —0.079 —1.115 0.096 1 116 
0.90 lead 1.352 0.954 0.705 0.709 0.953 —1.049 —0.954 —0.953 —0.094 —1.143 0.094 1.148 
0.80 lead 1.540 0.932 0.605 0.796 1.225 | —1.074 —0.932 —-1.225 —0.121 —1.198 0.092 1.198 


possible to hold any desired load from no load to the 
full capacity of the set with very little fluctuation. 


FRICTION AND WINDAGE 


The set ran from the starting motor without excita- 
tion on either unit, and a number of readings was taken 
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Fig. 14—Curves or Srator AND Rotor CurRENT OF IN- 
DUCTION FREQUENCY CONVERTER. 13,800 VotTts HELD ON 
60-CycLr Bus. No-Loap TRANSFER THROUGH SET. VOLTAGE 
oN Hieu Sipe or 25-CyrcLr TRANSFORMER IN Rotor CriRrcvuitT 
VARIED FROM NORMAL TO ZERO 


of input to this motor for various speeds as determined 
by secondary resistance. Fig. 15 is the test curve of 
friction and windage obtained from these readings. 


SATURATION AND SYNCHRONOUS IMPEDANCE 
OF SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE 


The saturation data were taken at speeds varying 
somewhat from normal, but the curve in Fig. 16 is 
plotted with the voltage values corrected to 300 rey. 
per min. 


The synchronous impedance as given on the”same 
figure was taken under slightly varying speed condi- 
tions, but no correction is necessary in this case. 


IMPEDANCE OF THE INDUCTION MACHINE 


A special testing generator in the Hell Gate Station 
was connected through a 2 to 1 step down transformer 
to the primary of the 17,100-kv-a. transformer. The 
secondary of this transformer is permanently connected 
to the rotor of the induction unit and no special test 
connections were necessary, beyond the connection 
to the primary of the transformer. The stator of the 
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Fig. 15—Trst Friction AND WINDAGE OF SET ! 


main induction machine was short-circuited, and the 
voltages applied to the rotor for various values of rotor, 
and stator currents were read. Since this gave the 
total impedance drop it was necessary to estimate the 
division between stator and rotor reactance from the 
calculated values. The total reactance, of course, is a 
test value and the error in the individual values would 
be quite small. 
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OPEN CIRCUIT CORE LOSSES 


The core loss of the synchronous unit was obtained 
by running at practically normal speed with the field 
excited for approximately normal voltage. The kilo- 
watt input to the induction starting motor was measured 
and the output to the set calculated by taking out the 
losses in this motor. The output then represented 
friction and windage of the set, exciter input, and core 
loss of the synchronous unit. The exciter output was 
measured, and its input calculated from its efficiency 
data, so that the core loss could be determined by sub- 
tracting the test value of friction and windage and the 
exciter input from the output of the induction motor. 

In taking the core_loss of the induction unit, it was 
necessary to excite it from the synchronous unit. One 
of the tap-changing switches in the high-tension circuit 
of the transformer (see Fig. 10) was closed, and input 
to the starting motor measured with the induction 
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Fic. 16—SaTuRATION AND SYNCHRONOUS IMPEDANCE 


Curves of 25,000-Ky-a. Synchronous Machine. 


machine stator voltage brought up to normal. The 
starting motor output then represented friction and 
windage of set; exciter input; J? r losses in synchronous 
machine stator, transformer and induction machine 
rotor for its magnetizing current; blower motor input; 
core loss of the synchronous unit, and core loss of the in- 
duction machine. Since all these losses except blower 
motor input and induction machine core loss had been 
previously determined, it was possible to obtain the 
induction machine core loss and blower motor input by 
subtracting the known losses from the total. The 
blower motor input could be closely estimated and 
thus the core loss quite accurately obtained. 

It should be noted here that this test gives the entire 
running light loss of the set when operating with normal 
voltage on both units, and the total loss under load will 
therefore require only the addition of the J? r losses, due 
to increase in the various currents, the additional load 
losses, and increase in exciter input. Errors in esti- 
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mating individual losses from this test will therefore 
tend to compensate each other, and the final results of 
efficiencies will be very close to the actual values. 
Figs. 17 and 18 are the open circuit core losses of the 
two units. These curves are based on the test values at 
normal voltage and assume the loss varies as the 2.2 
power of the voltage. This exponent is based on 
experience with other alternating current machines, 
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and the curve will give quite accurate values for voltages 
in the vicinity of normal. 


MAGNETIZING CURRENT OF INDUCTION MACHINE 


The machine was excited through the rotor, and the 
magnetizing current read for various values of stator 
voltage around the normal value. The results are 
plotted in Fig. 19. 
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SHORT CIRCUIT CORE LOSSES 


The stator of the induction machine was short- 
circuited, and the rotor tied in through the transformer 
to the stator of the synchronous machine. The blower 
motor was disconnected from the transformer. The 
input to the induction motor was read for various values 
of stator currents on the short-circuited machine. 
The output of the starting motor is given in Fig. 20 
as ‘Total Losses.” Friction and windage, J? 7 losses 
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and excitation losses were obtained from the tests pre- 
viously made on the set and from excitation readings 
during these tests. The total short-circuit core loss 
of both machines is the difference between the two 
upper curves in Fig. 20 and is given in the lowest curve 
in the figure. Test values of speed, synchronous ma- 
chine (A J J) stator current, and induction machine 
(I T T) rotor current are also plotted in Fig. 20. It 
will be noted, the current in the synchronous machine 
stator is not the rated value when the current in the 
induction machine stator current reaches its normal 
value, and it is therefore necessary in the efficiency 
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calculations to estimate the proportion of loss to be 
included with each machine. The law of the loss varia- 
tion with current can be obtained with the required 
accuracy from the shape of the curve of the short-cir- 
cuit losses of both machines. 


ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The electrical operating characteristics of this type 
of frequency converter are developed quite fully 
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in Steinmetz’, “Theory and Calculations of Electrical 
Apparatus.”’ Edition of 1917, Chapter XII. 

The following theory is derived from the same 
general principles, but is simplified by neglecting 
resistances, and by making the calculations for the 
normal rotor frequency only. 

The vector diagrams of the induction frequency 
converter, Figs. 11 and 12, are drawn for the machine 
operating as a motor, taking lagging current from the 
line, but the equations derived from them may be 
extended to the leading current condition simply by 
reversing the sign of reactive component. 


NOTATION OF VECTOR DIAGRAMS 
(See Fig. 11) 


é; = line voltage on 60-cycle system. 

2, = line current on 60-cycle primary of induction 
frequency converter, that is in the stator 
circuit. 

x; = sum of reactances of stator and series reactor 
between the stator and 60-cycle bus. 

2,' = energy component of 23. 

1,” = reactive component of 7;, 90 deg. behind ¢é:. 


This current is negative for lagging-current 
input, and positive for leading-current input. 
Lm = Magnetizing reactance. 


dm = Magnetizing current. 
im’ = component of magnetizing current in phase 
with 1. 

im’ = component of magnetizing current 90 deg. 
_ behind ¢:. 

iz = Y = Um. 

73’ = component of 23 in phase with e:. 

23" = component of 23, 90 deg. behind é:. 


€;; = component of e; which overcomes the internal 
induced voltage in the stator, and is equal 
to e; minus the reactance drop through 71. 
€2; = internal induced voltage in rotor circuit. 

It will be noted that the values of voltage are not 
laid out in proportion to the actual voltage, but on the 
basis of a percentage of the actual values, so that the 
vectors €,; and é:; are equal in length. 

(See Fig. 12) 

This diagram is a continuation of Fig. 11, but e:, 
is now taken as the reference vector and 7; is called 
i, to avoid confusion between the components of the 
current in the two diagrams. 

€;; and é; are same as in Fig. 11. 


i, = %; from Fig. 11 and equal to it in scalar value. 

i,” = component of 2, in phase with é;. 

i,” = component of 7, 90 deg. behind ej. 

y =angle between 7% and e;. 

7. = rotor current corresponding to 7, and 180 deg. 
in phase from 74. 

12’ =.component of 7, in phase with é2:. 

42” = component of 7, 90 deg. behind ¢é;. 

%. = reactance of rotor and transformer in rotor 
circuit. 
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reactance drop in 2. 

voltage on high-voltage side of transformer, 
divided by transformer ratio to keep it in 
the same terms as é9;. 

Expressed as an equation in actual volts. 


ES ie ee 
C15 oy f 1 Ny 
where 
fi: = stator frequency. 
fe = rotor frequency. 
m, = stator turns’in series per phase and circuit. 
M2. = rotor turns in series per phase and circuit. 


The division of power output from the set may be 
derived from the usual equations of the induction 
motor. The power output from the collector rings, 
or secondary loss, if the power output of the collector 
rings is dissipated in an external resistance, is equal 
to the power input multiplied by the slip, and the 
mechanical output is equal to the power input multi- 
plied by (1— slip): That is 


Electrical output = : x total output. 
1 
di ieee 
Mechanical output = ai ab x total output. 
1 


The electrical output of the converter is from the 
collector rings through the transformer, and the 
mechanical output through the shaft to the synchronous 
unit. 

Let e; = 1.0 when its actual value is the rated voltage 
of the stator, 138,800 volts. 

é. = 1.0 when its actual value is equal to 

y coal. fo 
Ny fi 

2; = 1.0 when it is the rated stator current. 

73 and 74 are expressed in same units as 2}. 

72 = 1.0 when it is the rated stator current multiplied 


or 2730 volts. 


POTN 
by the ratio —— 
ho 


The calculations of the machine may be derived by 
assuming the magnetizing current to be supplied from 
either stator or rotor, and subtracting this current 
vectorially from the total current on that member. The 
ampere-turns, due to the resultant current in that 
member, will then be equal and opposite to the ampere- 
turns in the other member. 


That is, when the currents are expressed on the basis 
of the above values as unity, 
73 (which is also 74) = 22 
With the above equations as a basis, the equations 
from Fig. 11 are derived as follows: 
en = ey— jury 
= €)— J2ty" 1 — ti’ X1 
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= é€; + 1," — jt’ v1 
ei’ + j C15" 


Lin = 
: j Lm 
/ " 
1t C1; 
= a 
J Ln J Xm 
j ei 15” 
Lm Xm 
u se 
ane oe a a Ra ai.” = ere 
= tm + tm wheret, = and 2," = — 
Ape Lm 


V3 = uy — bm 

Ord = j dae e 7 = j Tae 
= Ong a. bi! +7 (a” ea Ree) 
= 73" 5 i J 13” 

When the scalar value of e;;and7;are determined, the 
values are transferred to Fig. 12, and the calculations 
carried out using e;; as a new reference vector. The 
current 2, in Fig. 12 is the same as 7; in Fig. 11, but to 
avoid confusion between the components of this cur- 
rent in the two diagrams, it is changed to 2,4 in the 
calculations made from Fig. 12. 

€,1,'_ = power input to the stator 
€1;%4’ = power output of stator. 

Since it assumed that there are no losses, these values 
must be equal. ; 


ial by” 


Then 7,’ = 
li 


Then from Fig. 12 
cos. ¥ = power factor of stator output 


v4 


V4 
tq’ -=4ySin 

The same flux cuts both rotor and stator conductors, 
and therefore the induced voltage is the same direction 
in both members, and when expressed in the units given 
above for e; and é, the induced voltages in both are 
equal in value. 

But since e;; is the voltage to overcome the induced 
voltage in the stator, it is 180 deg. out of phase with 
this induced voltage, and é; is therefore 180 deg. out 
of phase with e,, and equal to it in value. 

The following relations can now be derived from the 


preceding discussion. 
Can THGte 
tg = Us 
te’ = — 04" 
aa” = — i," 


The rotor terminal voltage @2: is determined by sub- 
tracting the reactance drop in the rotor from the induced 
voltage &;. 
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@2 = &p,— jlo ae 

C25 — J? U2" X2— J te! Xe 

Co; + 22” Lo— J 1’ Le 
= @,’ +] @,” 

Table I is a set of calculations for e,; and 7; for full- 
load input to the converter with varying values of power 
factor, and is derived from the vector diagram Fig. 11. 

Table II covers the calculation of 7. and e2, the second- 
ary current and voltage on the high side of the trans- 
former. The magnetizing current of the transformer is 
neglected in the calculations. 

The constants used in these calculations were deter- 
mined from tests and calculated data, and are as follows: 


External reactance in 60-cycle lines—3 per cent 
based on 37,000 kv-a. at 13,800 volts. 


Stator reactance 6.6 per cent. 


Rotor reactance 5.4 per cent based on 15,400 kv-a. 
at 2730 volts. 
Transformer reactance 4.5 per cent. 
Equivalent. reactance for magnetizing current—273 
per cent. 
Ratio stator to rotor current, based on effective turns 
= 0.AT5 
Stator normal voltage = 13,800 volts 
Stator normal current = 1545 amperes 
Rotor normal voltage = 2730 volts 
Rotor normal current = 3250 amperes. 
In the calculations the values of 21, v2, etc. are ex- 
pressed as the percentage values divided by 100. 
Then total primary reactance 
4, = 0.03 + 0.066 = 0.096 
Total rotor reactance 
X2. = 0.054 + 0.045 = 0.099 
Lae Blo 
60-cycle bus voltage e, = 1.0 at 18,800 volts. 
25-cycle voltage on high side of transformer e: 
1.055 for 11,400 volts, or 1.0 for 10,800 volts. 
Ratio transformer = 10,800 to 2730 
= 3.96 to 1.0 
The curves in Fig. 18 are plotted on the basis of 
13,800 volts held on the 60-cycle bus, and the trans- 
former ratio held at the value to give 11,400 volts on the 
high side of the transformer at 1.0 power-factor input 
to induction unit with full load on the set. 


CHARACTERISTICS UNDER SHORT CIRCUIT CONDITIONS! 


Fig. 14 shows a curve giving the relation of the stator 
current, and the current in the 25-cycle rotor and trans- 
former circuit, to the voltage on the high side of the 
transformer for a variation in this voltage from normal 
to zero with transformer ratio to give 11,400 volts on 
high side and 2730 on low side. This curve was calcu- 


1. See “Frequency Converter Ties Between Large Power Sys- 
tems” by J. W. Dodge, G. HZ. Review, June, 1923. 
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lated by the same method as Fig. 18. The equivalent 
reactance is 19 per cent for calculations of kilovolt- 
ampere taken from the 60-cycle system, and 19.8 per 
cent for calculations of kilovolt-ampere delivered to the 
25-cycle system. These percentages are based on the 
ratings of the respective circuits, 37,000 kv-a. for the 
stator and 15,400 kv-a. for the rotor. 

In case of short-circuit on the 25-cycle system, the 
additional reactance between the transformer and the 
bus, which is 5 per cent based on 35,000 kv-a. or 2.2 
per cent based on 15,400 kv-a., must be added. The 
synchronous reactance of this unit at rated load 
field current is 36 per cent based in this 15,400 ky-a. 
capacity of rotor circuit. 

The reactance circuit for the 25-cycle side is thus a 
35 per cent reactance and a 19.8 per cent reactance in 
parallel, and this combination in series with a 2.2 per 
cent reactance. 

The combined reactance is 14.8 per cent, and the 
kilovolt-amperes delivered to the 25-cycle system is 


15,400 x 100 


14.8 = 104,000 kv-a. 


This value of kv-a. corresponds to the sustained 
short-circuit current, and is considerably less than the 
initial value, as the output of the synchronous unit 
would be limited only by the transient reactance 
which is 20 per cent based in 25,000 kv-a. or 12.3 per 
cent based on 15,400 kv-a. 


The combined reactance is then 9.8 per cent and the 
input to the 25-cycle system on the initial current rush 


15,400 x 100 


after short circuit would be equivalent to 98 


= 157,000 kv-a. 

The 104,000 kv-a. supplied to the 25-cycle system is 
divided inversely as the reactances in the synchronous 
machine and the rotor circuit of the induction unit. 

Thus the kv-a. supplied by the induction unit is 


35 
30. fale. 


This kilovolt-ampere is equivalent to 430 per cent of 
normal current and the stator current for this rotor 
current is 450 per cent, and the voltage in the high side 
of the transformer and thus at the synchronous motor 
terminals is approximately 14 per cent. 


37,000 <x 450 


The kv-a. from the 60-cycle line is aT Wa QQ Ss 


< 104,000 = 66,300 kv-a. 


166,000 kv-a. 
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Discussion 


F. C. Hanker: There is some question as to the application 
of the machine described that I want to discuss, particularly on 
the basis of considerations that Mr. Shirley has outlined. He 
has given in his paper three considerations. If you will analyze 
them, you will find the first is applicable to either the synchro- 
nous unit or the type described. In the second, in the amount of 
inductive kv-a. returned to the system there appears to be a ques- 
tion as to whether the type described is as effective as the straight 
synchronous, because the induction machine must of necessity 
receive its magnetization from either the 25-eycle or the 60-cyele 
system, depending on the voltage condition. That means that you 
have to compensate for that excitation or magnetization from 
the line either through other apparatus connected to, say, the 
25-eyele system, or an additional machine that would be sup- 
plied with the set. If you take existing conditions, it would 
nct be very serious or very harmful to supply the magnetization 
from the 25-eycle systems but in other cases where the power 
factor of the 25-cyele load is much lower, then it is a handicap 
to the machine. 

If you take the third consideration he has given, I fully agree 
with him as to the desirability of maintaining voltage in con- 
necting the two systems, butit isquestionablein my mind whether 
the reactance of the magnitude, that you obtain with the special 
machine, is going to be particularly effective and whether it is 
going to be of sufficient advantage to overcome the disadvantage 
of cost both in reduction in efficiency and in the complication of 
the machine. 

If you take a similar machine which fortunately is available 
for comparison, the efficiency as given by Mr. Shirley shows 
losses of some 2000 kw. at full load. On the Brooklyn system 
they have a straight synchronous machine of practically the 
same rating, with about 500 kw. lower losses. In other words, 
the efficiency of the two sets inherently penalizes the special 
induction outfit. As the 500 kw. are largely constant losses, 
they are present all the time the machine is in operation. At 
7000 hours a year they represent three and a half million kilo- 
watt hours, which represents a considerable investment if capi- 
talized, and would indicate the disadvantage to which this 
special outfit would be subjected. 

From the other standpoint of the voltage, it is undoubtedly 
true that low reactance between stations of the same capacity is 
of considerable advantage, but it is also true that the tie 
must be of sufficient magnitude and low enough reactance in 
order to be effective in maintaining the voltage on the two sys- 
tems. In the present instance that reactance is given as about 
twenty per cent, which represents a very appreciable drop, 
particularly when you consider the relative sizes of the two 
systems. 

Here is a machine of some 35,000 kw. between systems of, 
200,000 kw., or that order, of one frequency and at least 100,000 
kw. of a different frequency, which means that the tie between 
those two systems is of comparatively high reactance. If you 
take the synchronous converters, only a small difference in volt- 
age between the two supply circuits will cause reversal on one, 
which is the particular point that Mr. Shirley is endeavoring to 
overcome. 

It would be interesting to ask if there has been any operating 
result that substantiates the advantages claimed for the induction 
type, and whether there has been any improvement observed in 
operation under abnormal conditions. It is only under those 
conditions that any difficulty may be expected from the reversal 
of synchronous commutating machines. The slight advantage 
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if any is secured at a considerable expense, and the question of 
application should be very carefully considered before any of the 
special outfits are utilized. 

It does involve complications and does cause both losses and 
increase in the magnetizing which every power company is 
endeavoring to keep down just as much as possible. 

E. B. Shand (by letter): Mr. Shirley has deseribed a type of 
frequeney converter which has had a very limited application, 
therefore, it is quite justifiable to discuss it from a comparative 
standpoint with respect to the type of machine ordinarily used 
in similar applications, that is, the frequency converter set 
composed of two synchronous machines. This discussion in- 
tends to follow this above idea, using the data. presented by 
Mr. Shirley to represent the induction or cascade type of machine. 

Attention may be called to the three considerations enumerated 
by Mr. Shirley as determining the selection of the cascade type 
of machine for tying together the particular systems mentioned. 
The first of these, that of reversibility of operation, allowing the 
set to be considered a spare unit for either system, applies equally 
well to synchronous sets, and is rather a consideration for the 
installation of a frequeney converter, regardless of type. The 
two remaining considerations deal with the ability of the cascade 
machine to transfer reactive kv-a. as well as power between the 
two interconnected systems. This is the main differentiation 
between the abilities of the two types of apparatus considered. 
In the synchronous set, the interconnection between the two 
electrical systems being through the common shaft is purely 
mechanical, so that power alone may be interchanged. In the 
cascade set, the interconnection is partly through the common 
shaft, and -partly through the air-gap flux of the induction ma- 
chine, this magnetic link allowing the interchange of the reactive 
kv-a. If my memory serves me rightly, this characteristic has 
given to the induction-type frequency converter the name 
“general transformer” for it serves approximately to connect 
systems of different voltage and frequency as the transformer 
does systems of the same frequency. 


It may be noted that with the induction-type converter 
the synchronous machine plays no direct part in the interchange 
of magnetization, so that for the purpose of a simple analysis 
it may be assumed non-existent or disconnected. The frequency 
converter then becomes a wound-rotor induction motor with the 
stator windings connected to the 60-eyele system, and the rotor 
windings, through a suitable transformer, to the 25-cycle system. 
This combination is capable of interchanging magnetization, 
but is completely incapable of interchanging power. By analogy, 
therefore, this apparatus might be designated ‘‘the general 
synchronous condenser.” ‘The rotor will rotate at 25/60 of the 
synchronous speed at 60 cycles, and the air-gap flux interlinking 
both windings will generate voltages in the stator and rotor 
windings in the ratio of 60:25, on the basis of an equal number of 
turns in each winding. If the voltage ratio of the two systems 
varies from that determined from the design of the converter, 
the reactive ky-a. will flow until the reactive drop in the machine 
has equalled the voltage difference. The magnetizing current is 
supplied from the system with the relatively higher voltage. 
This is all similar to the flow of reactive kv-a. in a transformer, 
except that the frequency and the voltage per turn is not the 
same in the two windings. It thus happens that for every 60 
ky-a. drawn from the 60-cyele system only 25 kvy-a. is supplied 
to the 25-cycle system; and, conversely, 25 kv-a. drawn from 
the 25-eyele system becomes 60 kv-a. when taken from the 
stator terminals. 


In the above mentioned arrangement of the ‘‘general synehro- 
nous condenser” there is no definite frequency ratio between the 
two circuits; this depends entirely on the frequencies as deter- 
mined by the governors of the two systems thus interconnected. 
When the synchronous machine is connected to the same shaft, 
and electrically connected to the rotor of the induction machine, 
the frequency ratio becomes as definitely fixed as in the case of 
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the two synchronous machines mechanically connected together. 
The induction set, therefore, locks in synchronism the two sys- 
tems which it interconnects. The relative phase displacement 
of the two systems will determine the load on the set, and if the 
phase displacement becomes too great, the set will drop out of 
step. The overload at which this will occur depends upon the 
design of the two machines, making up the set. The extreme 
overload capacity of such a set is of the same order as in the ease 
of the synchronous type of set. With this in mind, it is believed 
that some of the statements in the second paragraph of Mr. 
Shirley’s paper will be seen to give a deceptive idea of the rela- 
tive limitations of the two types of sets with respect to pulling 
out. 

Returning to the subject of the interchange of reactive ky-a. 
it will be seen that the ordinary transformer diagram may be 
used to determine the relative values of this interchange. 
Utilizing Mr. Shirley’s data, the following impedances may be 
set down. 


DEALOL TPAC 3.0 sana ers ess: 6.6% 
HUUOFr TONLLALICG. oe a ek es ee 5.4% 
Transformer reactance................. 4.5% 
Magnetizing current..................- 36.5% 
External reactance (60-cye. system)..... 39% 


It is assumed, in addition, that the synchronous generator 
is excited to furnish the magnetizing current, that is, that the 
set will operate at unity power factor at no-load. The results 
of these conditions will be as follows:—If the 25-cycle voltage 
drops so that the stator input is 37,000 kv-a. at 60 cycles, the 
output from the secondary alone will be 10.000 ky-a.; assuming, 
however, that the magnetizing ky-a. from the generator is added 
to this, the total 25-cycle output will be 15,000 kv-a., while 
the voltage drop in the set will be 17 per cent. Assuming now 
that the 60-cycle voltage drops until the stator output is 37,000 
ky-a. the rotor input will be 21,000 kv-a., of which 5500 kv-a. will 
be supplied from the generator so that the net set input will be 
15,500 kv-a. The corresponding voltage drop in the set will be 
23 percent. The above calculations check roughly with Fig. 13 
of Mr. Shirley’s paper. 

It is considered that the logical conclusion from these figures 
is that the average interchange of reactive kv-a. should be 


ae or 26,300 kv-a. with an average drop of 
20 percent. Theset reactance based on its rating of 37.000 kv-a. 


would then be about 28 per cent from the standpoint of voltage 
regulation of the two systems. If the installed capacity of 
frequency changers of this type were considered to be from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent of the capacity of smaller system, 4 
figure which is not generally exceeded, it will be seen that the 
reactance of the tie between the two systems will be of a magni- 
tude of between 110 per cent and 140 per cent. as compared with 
the smaller of the systems. With a tie of this value of reactance, 
it is evident that the effect of the induction frequency converter 
in equalizing the voltages of the two systems must be very limited, 
in faet, in considering a transformer tie of this nature, the 
regulating effect on voltage would ordinarily be disregarded. 
The third consideration enumerated in the paper is closely 
connected with the above discussion; it regards the possibility 
of paralleling synchronous converters fed from the systems of 
both frequencies because of the tie formed by the induction 
frequency converter. The load distribution between two 
converters paralleled on the direct-current side depends upon the 
relation between their supply voltages. Under full-load con- 
ditions, one machine will reverse its power flow and the other 
earry double load when the supply voltage on one machine 
drops more than 10 per cent with respect to the other. The fact 
that the induction frequency changer set will allow double this 
voltage variation to carry full load reactive kv-a. signifies that 
the adoption of this type of machine will not be a deciding factor 
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in determining whether or not converters may be paralleled under 
the conditions referred to above. 

From the analysis as developed above, the writer’s conclusion 
is that as a voltage tie between systems the capabilities of the 
induction type of frequency converter are negligible so far as any 
practical results are concerned, and that this characteristic of the 
induction converter should have no particular influence on the 
choice of sets. 

O. E. Shirley: The discussions of this paper by Mr. Hanker 
and Mr. Shand both point out that the first point given for the 
selection of the induction frequency converter for the New York 
systems is applicable to the synchronous set as well. This, of 
course, is quite evident, and it was not intended to convey the 
idea that this characteristic was the exclusive property of the 
induction set, but simply to present, as completely as possible, the 
considerations that led to the choice of the induction frequency 
converter. 

With regard to the question of magnetization of the induction 
machine it should be noted that under normal load conditions 
the magnetizing current for the induction machine is supplied by 
the synchronous unit and, therefore, the power factor on both 
sides, as it affects the systems, is unity. It is, therefore, evident 
that the additional machine suggested by Mr. Hanker is not 
necessary. 

The comparison of the efficiency, presented by Mr. Hanker, 
shows a difference of about 1.4 percent at fullload. Part of this 
difference is accounted for by the assumption of a round number 
of 2000 kw. for the losses of the induction set. This value is 
somewhat high and, when used as a basis for calculating the 
difference of efficiency, it introduces an error of considerable 
magnitude. A comparison of efficiency of sets designed for the 
same characteristics as to insulation, break-out torque, and 
temperature rise shows that the difference is more nearly 34 per 
cent than the value given above. 

The break-out torque, which is mentioned in Mr. Shand‘s 
discussion, in the case of the induction frequeney converter is 
largely dependent on the torque of the synchronous unit, since 
the torque of the induction machine with voltage maintained 
on the two systems is considerably above that of the usual 
synchronous machines. The maximum torque of this fre- 
quency converter with voltage maintained on both systems is 
over 200 per cent of normal, being very appreciably in excess of 
the 150 per cent torque of the usual design of unity-power-factor 
synchronous machines with a short-circuit ratio only slightly 
over unity. (Note that by short-circuit ratio is meant ratio of 
field amperes for no-load normal voltage to the field amperes for 
rated current on short circuit.) 


The behavior of synchronous converters, operating in parallel 
on the d-c. buses with a-c. supply from systems of different 
frequency, is affected by a number of factors which have not 
been taken in account in either of the discussions, nor the 
original paper, but which must be considered in judging the 
operating characteristics of the converters in this way. These 
synchronous converters are usually located in substations, 
and the drop in the line and transformers will have a very 
decided practical effect in limiting the current taken by them 
during disturbances. The induction frequency converter being 
located at the central station and close to the bus will transmit a 
very considerable amount of reactive ky-a. balancing the 
voltages to a marked degree, and then the additional drop 
between the main buses and the synchronous converters should 
limit the current sufficiently to prevent injury to the converters 
under many conditions which would cause serious trouble if the 
induction frequency converter were not used. 


The calculations by Mr. Shand from which he concludes that 
the effect of the induction set is negligible in causing a drop 
in voltage on one system, when a disturbance takes place on 
the other system, can best be answered by data taken from 
recording charts showing the results of a severe disturbance on 
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the 25eyrele system under actual operating conditions. The 
connected capacity on the 6Qeycle system was 35,000 kw. at 
Hell-Gate. 14,000 kw. at Waterside, and 108,000 kw. at Sherman 
Creek. The voltage on the 25ecyele system dropped to 62 
per cent of normal and on the 6@-eyele to the following values: 


Helt-Gate? 2. 22.294 eae 71 per cent 
Sherman Creek... -- S1 per cent 
Walemide. ->o eee eee 76 per cent 
East 188 Street Sub-Station.... 76 per cent 


These values of voltage drop do not bear out Mr. Shand‘s 
statement that “the regulating effect on voltage would ordinarily 

A similar problem in parallel operation of synchronous con- 
verters from different stations of the same frequeney had been 
encountered on the New York systems and this was worked 
out by tie lines between the stations. The size and character- 
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istic of the induction frequency converter was based on ex- 
perience with these tie lines, and since the tested values of 
reactances agreed very closely with the calculated values, there 
is no reason to believe that the operation with the frequency 
converter tie should not be as successful as with the ordinary 
tie lines. 

The induction frequency converter has not been used to 
secure parallel operation of synchronous converters as outlined 
above, since the operating conditions of the two systems have 
not yet been such as to make this method of operation desirable. 
A second converter, however, is being built for parallel operation 
with the first and there is every reason to believe that the 
equalization of the voltages of the two systems will be successful 
whenever this method of operation is required, as the use of the 
two sets will take eare of increased capacities which will be 
available and may be used later. 
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Review of the Subject.—Ovxidation is the cause of almost all 
of the troubles that develop in service in connection with transformer 
oil and it is thought by the authors of this paper that the obvious 
remedy for such troubles is to isolate the oil completely from contact 
with the oxygen of the air. A new method of providing this complete 
protection in the Inertaire transformer is described. 

In this transformer, a body of insert gas—nitrogen—is auto- 
matically created and maintained inside the case above the surface 
of the oil. This nitrogen is obtained from the outside atmosphere 
by a breathing process in which the breathed air passes into the 
transformer through chemicals which absorb the 21 parts of orygen, 
leaving only the 79 parts of nitrogen to pass into the case. 

A second purpose of the nitrogen gas is to eliminate the danger 
of fire or explosion above the oil surface for no fire or explosion can 
start or continue without oxygen. 


HE Inertaire transformer is an oil-immersed unit 
T having a space above the oil surface filled with an 
inert gas composed almost entirely of nitrogen. 
The distinctively new feature of this type of transformer 
is that the body of nitrogen is automatically created and 
maintained above the oil surface through the controlled 
natural breathing of the transformer. The purpose of 
the new feature is to secure the decided benefits that are 
derived from contact with the oil of an inert and pro- 
tective gas having no oxygen content. The very 
desirable results obtained are: 


a. the prevention of oxidation of the oil, , 

b. the exclusion of moisture from the oil, 

c. the elimination of risk of fire or explosion of in- 
flammable gas above the oil surface, 

the useful cushion of compressible gas above the 
oilsurface, remarkably effective in case of asudden 
increase of pressure due toan internal breakdown 
of the transformer. 


d. 


A rise in temperature of the oil, due to load con- 


ditions in an oil-immersed transformer of the ordinary 
type, causes the oil to expand and exerts a pressure on 
the air above the oil level. If the transformer has an 
open vent, a portion of the air is expelled from the case. 
Conversely, a fall in the temperature of the oil causes it 
to contract and lessens the pressure above the oil 
level, thus drawing air into thecase. This “breathing’’ 
action, which is unavoidable and which has heretofore 
been objectionable, is utilized through a combination of 
simple and automatic devices to create and maintain 
the inert gas body of the new Inertaire transformer. 
When conditions produce in-breathing, the air drawn 
in passes first through a quantity of deoxygenating and 
dehydrating chemicals.§In the passage through these 
chemicals the oxygen content and whatever moisture is 
present are absorbed, ‘and dry nitrogen is drawn into the 


Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill., June 23-27, 1924. 
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A distinction is made in the paper between a ‘primary explosion,” 
which term is used to designate a sudden abnormal pressure pro- 
duced by gas expansion due to arcing in the oil, and a “secondary 
explosion” by which is meant an abnormal pressure produced by the 
combustion of an explosive mixture of gases. The hazard of the 
secondary explosion is eliminated by the absence of oxygen and 
effective protection against the primary explosion is given by the 
cushioning effect of the nitrogen body and a new form of diaphragm 
relief device. 

A description of the Inertaire transformer equipment is gwen, 
also an account of a number of explosion tests which were made to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the gas cushion in reducing the 
abnormal pressures due to arcing under the oil and of the new dic- 
phragm device in relieving the pressures. 
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gas space. A “breathing regulator’ contributes to the 
economy and successful working of the equipment by 


‘ 1ts automatic control of the breathed air. 


The new features of the inertaire transformer, which 
mark it physically as being distinctively different from 
the ordinary transformer having an air space above the 
oil level, are: 


a. A cabinet mounted upon the wae of the case, which 
contains a quantity of deoxygenating and dehy- 
drating chemicals and a breathing regulator. 


b. An improved form of relief device for abnormal 
pressures, placed in the cover of the transformer. 


A detailed description of these parts and their 
functions will be found on page 4. 


THE NEED OF INERT GAS IN A TRANSFORMER 


Although the high-grade transformer oils of the 
present day are far superior to those of several years ago 
they have some undesirable characteristics which seem 
to be inherent in all oils of this class and these un- 
desirable features apparently cannot be entirely 
eliminated even by the most careful refining. The 
principal undesirable characteristic is perhaps the 
tendency of oil to oxidize, with possible consequent 
sludge formation, when raised to moderately elevated 
temperatures in the presence of air. The darkened 
color of transformer oil after it has been in use for a time 
at ordinary temperatures is a manifestation of oxidation 
in a mild form. In amore pronounced form, a sludge 
gradually deposits upon the hottest parts of the core 
and windings of the transformer. This type of sludge 
seems to have little effect on lowering the dielectric 
strength of the oil but if it becomes pronounced it 
interferes with oil circulation and the dissipation of 
heat from the surfaces upon which it forms. Analysis 
of sludge of this type shows the presence of oxygen in 
abundance. 

Another form of sludge, called the “soap type,”’ 
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is produced by oxidation when acids, liberated by slow 
decomposition of the oil, interact with metals inside the 
easel. This type of sludge has a great affinity for 
water and its presence has considerable effect upon 
lowering the dielectric strength of the oil. 

Since oxidation is the great cause of sludging, the 
obvious remedy is to eliminate the possibility of ox- 
idation. A rather common way of minimizing sludge 
formations is to fill the transformer case completely, 
providing an expansion tank to take care of the increase 
in volume when the oil heats up in service. This 
method is successful in a great measure. However, the 
volume of oil in the expansion tank, which diffuses 
through the whole structure, is exposed to the oxidizing 
effects of the atmosphere even though it is at a com- 
paratively low temperature. The oil in the tank of an 
ordinary transformer may contain as much as 15 or 


Fig. 1—Comparison oF Fresh Grape “A’’ TRANSFORMER 
O1L witH SAMPLES GIVEN ACCELERATED'SLUDGE TESTS WITH 
AND WITHOUT THE PROTECTION oF INERTLGASES 


20 per cent of its volume of air carried in solution at 
ordinary operating temperatures. The oxygen in this 
dissolved air, being in such intimate contact with the 
oil, is very effective in producing oxidation. 

A blanket of inert gas above the oil level is a complete 
remedy for oxidation troubles, for it effectively protects 
the oil against contact with oxygen. Furthermore, the 
air carried in solution in the oil gradually diffuses into 
the gas body and the inert gas takes its place. A 
striking illustration of the protective effects of inert gas 
in contact with oil is shown in Fig. 1. The test tube 
at the extreme left contains clean filtered grade ‘‘A”’ 
transformer oil sealed in the tube. The second tube 


1. Transformer Oil Sludge: by C. J. Rodman. American 
Electrotechnical Society, Sept. 19, 1921. 

Oil Qualities Desirable for Transformers and Circuit Breakers: 
C. J. Rodman, Electrical World, June 24, 1922. 
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contains oil of the same description having nitrogen 
sealed in with it. The third tube contains another 
sample of the same oil sealed in with carbon dioxide. 
The tube on the extreme right contains oil of the same 
grade but the tube was left open to the atmosphere. 
No heat tests were made on the first tube which was 
left in its original state for purposes of comparison, but 
the second, third and fourth tubes were subjected to an 
accelerated sludge test at a temperature of 200 deg. 
cent. for several days. The tubes in which the oil was 
protected by inert gas plainly show the entire absence 
of oxidation, while in contrast, the darkened color of 
the.oil in the fourth tube clearly shows the effects of 
oxidation. 


If an electric are occurs under the oil level of a 
transformer, due to some internal fault, another 
undesirable characteristic of transformer oil develops. 
The effect of an arc is to cause breakdown of the oil and 
the sudden evolution of hydrogen, methane, carbon 
dioxide and gases belonging to the unsaturated series, 
with hydrogen forming by far the largest part of the 
liberated gases.2 The evolution of these gases and the 
sudden increase of pressure due to their rapid expansion 
are for the purpose of this paper called a “primary 
explosion.”” The abnormal pressures due to a primary 
explosion are transmitted with almost no diminution 
by the practically incompressible oil to all parts of the 
case, if it is completely filled with oil, resulting often in 
strains in these parts which are excessive enough to 
disrupt the case. A gas or air cushion above the oil 
level helps greatly to reduce the internal pressures due 
to a primary explosion. 

The vapors arising from transformer oil in normal 
operation, mixing with air above the oil level, are often - 
thought of as explosive and therefore a menace to the 
transformer. However, it has been demonstrated 
that the danger of explosion with such mixtures is very 
remote. Conditions are entirely different when the 
gases evolved from oil breakdown due to arcing rise 
above the oil level. When air is present above the oil 
level in sufficient amount, the mixture of air and 
hydrogen, which is the principal product of disrupted 
oil, is explosive within a wide range of proportions and a 
violent explosion follows if the gases reach the air space 
in an-ineandescent state or if their is arcing or corona 
to ignite the mixture. Such an occurrence for the 
purposes of this paper is called a ‘‘secondary explosion.” 

Another undesirable characteristic of transformer oil 
is its inflammability. Fortunately, troubles due to this 
characteristic are rare, but occasionally fires have been 


2. Oil Qualities Desirable for Transformers and Circuit 
Breakers: C. J. Rodman, Electrical World, June 24, 1922. 

Causes and Prevention of Explosions in Power ‘Trans- 
formers: O. H. Eschholz, Electrical World, Sept. 1, 1923. 

3. Oil Qualities Desirable for Transformers and Circuit 
Breakers: C. J. Rodman, Electrical World, June 24, 1922. 

Characteristics of Transformer Oils: O. H. Eschholz, 
Electrical Journal, February, 1919. : 
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identified with primary and secondary explosions which 
have been excessive enough to disrupt the transformer 
case. When inert gas is used above the oil level of a 
transformer, secondary explosions and fires are im- 
possible because there is no oxygen present to support 
them. 

The advantages to be obtained from the use of inert 
gas in a transformer have been appreciated for some 
time and the idea of using it is not new. It has been 
tried in some form or other with little success, but it is 
thought that the principles presented in the Inertaire 
transformer are new and that the arrangement is the 
first commercially successful application. 


INERT GASES 


Of the various gases which might serve as protective 
means for transformers, there are two which are 
commercially available and which have been shown by 
laboratory tests to be entirely suitable for the purpose. 
They are nitrogen and carbon dioxide. 

Nitrogen has commonly been called an inert gas 
because, except at high temperatures and under high 
pressures, it will not combine with other elements. It 
is harmless and entirely without action upon oil or any 
of the materials used in transformer construction. 
There are two general methods of producing it com- 
mercially, both using the cheapest and most abundant 
material—air. One method removes the oxygen by 
liquifying the air and then distilling off the nitrogen. 
This is by far the most common method of producing it 
commercially. The other general method is to remove 
the oxygen by allowing it to combine chemically with 
some material from which the residual gas is easily 
separated. This residual gas is chiefly nitrogen, but 
the gases found in the atmosphere which are truly inert— 
helium, argon, krypton and xenon—are present in 
relatively small amounts and are equally beneficial. 
No effort is made, with either of these processes, to 
separate these gases from the nitrogen of commerce 
unless there is a demand for them separately. The gas 
space of the Inertaire transformer contains these gases 
also, since they are not absorbed in passing through the 
deoxygenating chemicals. 

The carbon dioxide dispensed in the liquid form in 
steel cylinders is made either from the gases given off 
in burning lime or by passing an excess of air through 
incandescent coke. The carbon dioxide resulting from 
either of these processes is then cooled and liquified 
by pressure. 


THE INERTAIRE COMPOUND 


A large amount of research work has been done in the 
Westinghouse Laboratories in connection with oxidizing 
agents ranging all the way from the extremely active 
but poisonous and inflammable yellow phosphorus to 
the simple, safe and effective mixture now used in the 
Inertaire transformer. Many of them failed to meet 
the exacting requirements of the problem involved in 
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the Inertaire scheme on account of such objectionable 
features as: (a) instability at high temperatures, (b) 
too slow action at low temperatures, (c) the liberation 
of water or of hydrogen, or, (d) dangerin handling or the 
fire hazard of supposedly spent material. Data 
referring to this work will appear later in technical 
papers. 

The chemical compound adopted for the Inertaire 
transformer is made from an intimate mixture of finely 
divided copper and ammonium chloride mixed with 
enough kieselguhr to render the mass porous, and a 
small amount of concentrated calcium chloride solution. 
Before it is used, the mixture has a color about like that 
of cocoa powder, but as it absorbs oxygen it turns a 
beautiful robin’s egg blue. The compound is used in a 
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glass container and as the difference of color between 
the unused and spent portions is very pronounced, it 
is always easy to see how much unused material there is 
and hence to form a good estimate of the time when 
renewal will be necessary. 

The reaction by which the compound removes 
oxygen from the air liberates a very small quantity of 
ammonia and, like nearly all reactions at moderate 
temperatures, requires a certain, although extremely 
small, amount of water. In order to prevent any 
water from this source or from humid atmosphere 
being carried over into the transformer, as well as to 
catch any traces of ammonia vapor which might be 
present, the nitrogen coming from the mixture is forced 
to pass through a generous charge of calcium chloride, 
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which is not only a very satisfactory dehydrator, but 
an extremely active and effective ammonia absorber as 
well. 

An important and valuable feature of this deoxidizing 
mixture is its ability to function satisfactorily at all 
temperatures to which a transformer will ever be 
subjected. At—387 deg. cent. it continues to remove 
the oxygen completely, the only noticeable difference 
between this and at ordinary temperatures being a 
broadening of the line separating the unused and spent 
portions. It has also been operated successfully at 
85 deg. cent. at which temperature it behaves just as 
it does at room temperatures. 


THE INERTAIRE TRANSFORMER IN DETAIL 


The equipment referred to in the opening paragraphs 
of this paper, as it appears on the Inertaire transformer, 
isshownin Fig.2. The several features are described in 
detail in the paragraphs that follow. 


THE CHEMICAL CONTAINER 


The deoxygenating and dehydrating chemicals are 
contained in a glass jar which fits in the cabinet shown 
in the illustration. This jar contains about 50 lb. of the 
deoxygenating compound and a relatively small amount 
of dehydrating material. The cover is sealed in place 
like the cover of a battery jar with a compound which 
makes it gas tight. The chemicals, which of course, 
would begin to function immediately if exposed to the 
air, are in this way sealed at the manufacturer’s works 
and they need not be handled from that time until they 
have become exhausted and the jar is discarded. 
Charging the Inertaire equipment with chemicals 


Fig. 3—INERTAIRE COMPOUND IN ITs GLASS CONTAINER 


requires simply placing the glass jar in the cabinet and 
making the four pipe connections which are necessary 
to complete the breathing circuit. 

Air is drawn into this container at a, Fig. 4, by the 
suction which in-breathing action on the pipe d creates. 
It is drawn into the bottom of the glass jar and from 
there it passes upward through the deoxygenating 
compound. In this passage the oxygen is absorbed by 


the chemicals and nitrogen passes out at d and into . 


the dehydrating chemical at 6. Whatever moisture 
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and traces of ammonia it contains are absorbed in its 
progress through this chemical. The dry nitrogen 
leaves the container at c on its way through the breath- 
ing regulator and into the gas space of the transformer. 

There is a direct relation between the life of this 
charge of deoxygenating compound and the load cycle 
of the transformer, for changes of load by their temper- 
ature effects produce changes in oil volume and the 
expansion and contraction of the oil produce breathing. 
If the load is fairly steady, the breathing is moderate 
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Fic. 4—SuHowine THE PaTH oF THE AIR THROUGH THE 
CHEMICALS 


and a charge of [nertaire compound should last as long 
asa year. If the load is widely fluctuating the charge 
may have to be replaced at the end of six months. 

The decided change in the color of the deoxygenating 
compound as it functions is a useful characteristic. 
The line of demarcation between the used and the 
unused chemicals slowly advances from the bottom to 
the top of the jar as the deoxidizing action progresses. 
It can be seen clearly through thetglass walls of the 
container and it forms an index of the condition of the 
chemicals and a guide for replacement. 

A stock of Inertaire compound can be kept con- 
veniently available for renewal purposes, since the 
sealed construction of the chemical containers makes it 
suitable for storing for indefinite periods. 


THE BREATHING REGULATOR 


The breathing regulator is the mechanism that 
controls and limits the natural breathing action of the 
transformer. It permits sufficient breathing to create 
and to maintain the inert gas body. In addition, it 
helps to conserve the gas body when it is once estab- 
lished. Lastly, by limiting the breathing, it reduces the 
burden upon the chemical compounds. 

The breathing regulator functions as a two-way 
valve having characteristics which differ with the 
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direction of the pressure. It permits in-breathing of 
nitrogen into the transformer case with very little 
hindrance but when the conditions favor out-breathing, 
it interposes a barrier which prevents and delays actual 
out-breathing of nitrogen until the pressure within the 
transformer case reaches a certain predetermined point. 
At this point the regulator opens and allows the escape 
of sufficient nitrogen into the atmosphere to maintain 
the internal pressure below the predetermined point. 
In-breathing occurs only when the pressure within the 
transformer case becomes less than atmospheric. 
After a rise of oil temperature and an accumulation of 
pressure, due to the functioning of the breathing 
regulator, the oil temperature may decrease consider- 
ably before this accumulated pressure is reduced to the 
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Fig. 5—DiacrammMatic SketcH SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE Parts OF THE INERTAIRE HQUIPMENT AND THE PATH 
OF THE BREATHED GAS 


atmospheric point. During this period of cooling, 
which without the regulator would be an in-breathing 
period, no actual breathing action takes place. The 
regulator, therefore, not only conserves the gas body 
when oil temperatures are rising, but also delays and 
reduces in-breathing when temperatures are falling. 
Both actions reduce the demands made upon the 
chemicals and result in economy in the production of 
the nitrogen. 

It is possible, though very unusual, that the load 
earried by a bank of ordinary transformers might be so 
steady and so free from fluctuations that the oil level 
would remain practically stationary and the breathing 
benil. The condition of practically no breathing canbe 
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maintained with the inertaire equipment, even when 
there are fluctuations of load solongas they are within the 
range of the breathing regulator. There are, no 
doubt, many installations where Inertaire transformers 
ean carry their ordinary cycles of load within the range 
of the breathing regulator and with no actual breathing 
and no burden upon the chemicals. 

The breathing regulator is simply a mercury manome- 
ter, or U-tube, having refinements of structure 


Gas space in Outbreathing Pressure 
Drawing 


Gas into the Tank 
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Atmospheric Pressure Gas from the Tank 
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Fig. 6—SxetcuHes SHOWING THE U-TuBE ACTION OF THE 


BREATHING REGULATOR 


which cause it to carry out its functions without the 
possibility of blowing the mercury out of its proper 
channels when it operates. It is normally a closed 
valve which cuts off communication between. the 
transformer case and the atmosphere. It becomes an 
open valve when the pressure in either leg is sufficient 
to lower the level of the mercury below the bend of the 
U-tube. When this point is reached communication is 
established between the two legs of the tube, and gas 
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Fig. 7—SxetcHes SHOWING THE ADDITIONAL LEG AND THE 
BAFFLES OF THE BREATHING REGULATOR 


passes through the tube from the side in which the 
mercury is depressed to the side in which it is elevated. 
The pressure which is needed to pass the gas through 
the valve is that which is required to overcome the head 
of mercury in the elevated side. 

The area of one leg of the U-tube is considerably 
larger than that of the other. The effect of this in- 
equality is to cause relations of levels and of pressures 
which differ with the direction of the pressure. It is 
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evident from Fig. 6 that greater pressure is needed to 
pass gas from the leg of large area to the leg of small 
area than in the reverse direction. 

The large leg is connected to the gas space above the 
oil level of the transformer. The smail leg is connected 
to the jar containing the chemicals. To breathe out- 
wardly, the pressure in the transformer case must be 
enough to raise the mercury level in the small leg to a 
height of about 10 in., 7. ¢e, 5 Ib. per sq. in. In- 
breathing, on the other hand, can take place against a 
head of 1% in. of mercury, or about 14 lb. per sq. in. 

Fig. 7 shows schematically how the actual con- 
struction of the regulator combines the principle of the 
simple U-tube with a duplicate small leg and a set of 
baffles. When the excess is in the large leg of the 
regulator, the mercury is depressed in that leg and 
elevated in both of the small legs a and b. When the 
pressure reaches 5 lb. per sq. in. in the transformer 


Fig. 8—Tur Casinet CoNTAINING THE INERTAIRE COMPOUND 
AND THE BREATHING REGULATOR 


case and in the large leg, a passageway is opened into 
the leg a, but the mercury still seals off the connection 
into leg b. The nitrogen consequently finds its way up 
through the mercury in Jeg a and out to the atmosphere 
through the chemical container. 

The purpose of the extra leg and the baffles is to 
prevent beyond question the carrying over of mercury 
with the gas when movement of the gas in either 
direction takes place. When the gas passes upward 
through the leg a, whatever mercury might be thrown 
over the top of the tube by a particularly high breathing 
rate is deflected back into the tube bby the baffle 
shown atc. When the action isin the reverse direction, 
the movement of nitrogen is down the leg a and the 
baffle at d serves to return to the well of the large leg 
any mercury that might tend to pass over with the 
nitrogen when the in-breathing rate is particularly 
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high. This type of breathing regulator has been tested 
with breathing rates in both directions, ranging from 
small values to rates which are twenty times as high as 
the maximum that normally occur in power trans- 
former service. No mercury has been carried over with 
the gas in these tests and the construction has been 
demonstrated to be an effective guard against such an 
occurrence. 

In the actual construction of the breathing regulator, 
shown in Fig. 8, the mercury in leg a is visible through a 
window at the front of the regulator. A scale marked 
in pounds per square inch is provided in the cover 
adjacent to this window. The level of the mercury in 
connection with this scale indicates directly the con- 
dition of pressure within the transformer case. The 
small mercury seals, which are shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 5, are placed in the middle portion of the 
breathing regulator. At times when there is no 
breathing, one of these seals isolates the deoxygenating 
chemicals from the atmosphere and one serves as a 
barrier between these chemicals and the dehydrating 
chemical. The levels of the mercury in these seals are 
visible through the small windows shown in Fig. 8. 

The curves in Figs. 9 to 16 show the breathing action 
of an 8333-kv-a. transformer under various conditions. 
They illustrate the performance of the breathing 
regulator in limiting the breathing action, thus con- 
serving the nitrogen body and the deoxygenating and 
dehydrating chemicals. 


TABLE I—DATA FROM FIGS. 9 TO 16, SHOWING REDUCTION 
OF BREATHING RATES DUE TO THE BREATHING 
REGULATOR 


Load Conditions Air Breathed, in Cu. Ft. per Hr. 


Without With Reduction 
Regulator | Regulator jof Breathing 
Full load, Figures 9 and 13,....... 16.9 10.0 41 Per cent 
= oe 10 and.14,....... 11.3 3.53 69 Per cent 
55) bets « il and 15)... aes 4.2 (9) 100 Per cent 
cs < bed 12 and 16;....2 a. 4.2 0 100 Per cent 


INITIAL DISPLACEMENT OF AIR FROM THE 
GAS SPACE 


Since it is desirable to start a transformer in service 
with inert gas in the gas space rather than to wait for 
the natural breathing gradually to dilute and displace 
the air originally present, some means should be 
provided for either removing the oxygen quickly from 
the air already in the transformer, or replacing it at 
once with an inert gas. While the former method is 
entirely feasible, the method of displacing the air 
immediately with inert gas from a cylinder is so simple 
and so convenient that it is recognized as the preferred 
practise. 

The Inertaire equipment includes a fitting at which a 
gas cylinder may be connected. It is provided with 
a special device which restricts the flow of gas, with the 
high pressure of the cylinder behind it, to a reduced 


rate which effectively and safely displaces the air from 
the gas space in a short time. When the cylinder is 
exhausted, it may be returned to the nearest of the 
numerous points of manufacture of nitrogen and a 


fresh supply may easily be obtained, if at any time it 
| becomes necessary to open the transformer case for 
inspection. 
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the abnormal pressure following an arc is often great 
enough to disrupt the tank at its weakest point if no 
effective relief means are provided. 

The accepted means of protecting a transformer 
case against abnormal internal pressure is to provide a 
thin diaphragm of some suitable material which is 
ruptured by the pressure should it become dangerous. 
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gasket, forming under normal conditions a seal which is 
gas and oiltight. Thecompletely assembled mechanism 
is bolted down against a gasket on a machined flange 
which forms part of the transformer cover. This 
construction has the advantage of effectively exposing 
a large diaphragm area directly to the seat of internal 
disturbances and it requires no room in addition to that 
taken up by the usual manhole opening. 

If an abnormal pressure develops inside the trans- 
former case, the diaphragm is ruptured. The impact 
of the pressure against the manhole cover raises it 
almost instantly and forms an annular opening around 
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its periphery through which the pressure is relieved. 
The springs absorb the energy imparted to the rising 
cover and quickly bring it back to its original position, 
in which it closes the annular opening. This prevents 
the discharge of oil or the entrance of water or diffusion 
of air into the case. 

When the manhole opening is to be used for entrance 
into the transformer case, the outer row of bolts is 
removed and the complete assembly is withdrawn, 
leaving a full-size opening in the cover. It is un- 
necessary at such a time to disturb the diaphragm 
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itself. Fig. 17 shows a line drawing of a section of the 
complete mechanism and Fig. 18 shows the parts. 

The selection of a suitable material for the diaphragm 
is a matter of some importance. In order to be reliable 
it must have a uniform rupturing characteristic under 
the conditions presented in relieving abnormal pres- 
sures. It must, at the same time, be a material of 
sufficiently substantial nature to be handled easily 
without the danger of accidental breakage. Of the 
three principal materials available for the purpose— 
sheet micarta, glass and thin metals—sheet micarta 
has been proven to be the most satisfactory. It is a 
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laminated fibrous material which is bonded with 
bakelite under heat and pressure. It is unaffected by 
oil, gas or water. It has strength, toughness and 
flexibility and yet when subjected to shock in the form 
of a thin sheet securely clamped around its edges, it has 
an almost brittle characteristic not unlike glass, which 
causes it to be shattered with a very fair degree of 
uniformity in its performance. The micarta dia- 
phragms used in the Inertaire relief device are 1/32 in. 
in thickness and 13 in. in diameter. These diaphragms 
rupture at approximately 10 lb. per sq. in. pressure. 

An alarm mechanism is provided as part of the 
Inertaire relief device which gives a visual semaphore 
indication at the transformer and a distant alarm signal 
when the diaphragm is ruptured. When the manhole 
cover rises, a rod which is hooked in a lug on the cover 
is released. A spring causes it to project a semaphore 
over the edge of the cover and to close a set of alarm 
contacts. The semaphore enables an attendant to 
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locate the particular transformer in which trouble has 
occurred. The alarm device may be seen on the cover 
of the transformer shown in Fig. 19. 


TESTS OF AN INERTAIRE TRANSFORMER WITH 
ABNORMAL INTERNAL PRESSURES 
SUDDENLY APPLIED 


A number of tests was made in a preliminary way and 
on a small scale to illustrate what happens in a tank 
when arcing occurs under the oil level. A round boiler 
iron tank, 16 in. in diameter and 28 in. high, designed 
for a circuit breaker, was used for these tests and ares 
were created between electrodes placed under the oil 
level and fed by a 50-kv-a. transformer. 

Fig. 20 shows a time-pressure curve obtained when a 
gas space above the oil level, with a depth of 4% in., 
was filled with nitrogen. The rise in the pressure 
curve is very gradual and the maximum pressure is 
limited to a very small value. It will be observed from 
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the curve that there is no secondary explosion because 
the nitrogen above the oil level makes such an explosion 
impossible. 

Fig. 21 shows what happened with all the conditions 
the same except that the space above the oil level was 
filled with air. At first, the rise of pressure was gradual, 
as before, but when the mixture of disruptured oil 
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Fig. 20—‘‘PRESSUREGRAM” OF A SMALL-SCALE PrimARY EXPpuLo- 
SION, WITH A CUSHION oF NITROGEN 


gases and air in the air space came within the explosive 
limits, a secondary explosion occurred and it will be 
noticed that the pressure jumped very suddenly to 
a comparatively high value. 

Fig. 22 shows the pressure resulting under the same 
conditions, except that the tank was filled completely, 
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Fig. 21—‘‘PressurEGRAM’ OF SMALL-SCALE PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY EXPLOSIONS, WITH A CUSHION OF AIR 


with no gas or air space. There is, of course, no 
secondary explosion but the pressures due to the 
primary explosion are seen to be very much greater 
than those due to primary explosions of Figs. 20 and 
21. These curves illustrate the protective effects of a 
compressible cushion of gas or air in reducing the 


Fig. 22—‘‘PressUREGRAM”’ OF A SMALL-SCALE Primary Hx- 
PLOSION, WITH TANK COMPLETELY FILLED wiTH OIL 


internal pressures due to arcing, and the value of 
the inert gas as the cushion. 

Following these small-scale tests, a complete set of 
explosion tests was planned and carried out on a 
full-size transformer tank to demonstrate first, whether 
the standard case construction for a power transformer. 
would successfully withstand internal pressures equiva- 
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lent to those created by arcs under the oil level; second, 
to determine how the Inertaire diaphragm relief device 
would function when called upon to relieve internal 
pressures of an explosive nature; and third, to get 
actual data regarding the effects on internal pressures 
of gas cushions of different volumes. 

As a convenient method of obtaining definitely 
correlated results in large scale tests, a plan of using 
gunpowder bombs for producing explosive effects was 
worked out and adopted. These bombs were designed 
and made up in standard units, 1 14 in. in diameter 
and about 3 in. long, containing 40 g. of Dupont 
FFFG black powder. Considerable care was taken 
in weighing the powder and in loading the tin containers 
in order to get uniformity. An electric squib was 
embedded in the powder for firing purposes. Having a 
standardized unit of this kind made it possible, by 
using a number of them in multiple, to get a range of 
explosions of definitely related intensities. 

Considerable thought was given to suitable means 
for measuring the instantaneous pressures during the 
tests. Through the courtesy of the engineers of the 
Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh, the engineers of the 


Fig. 23—Pressure Inpicator, Bureau or Mines Typr 


Westinghouse Company were fortunate enough to 
obtain instruments which had been developed and used 
successfully for the purpose of recording the instan- 
taneous pressures occurring in mine explosions. 

This pressure indicator, shown in Fig. 28, has a 
specially hardened circular steel disk clamped around 
its periphery in a frame and having one face exposed to 
the pressure to be measured. Deflections of this disk 
are transmitted by a small pin to a pivoted mirror, 
which reflects a beam of light from a fixed point source 
onto a strip of sensitized film on a revolving drum. 
Instantaneous pressures exerted on the steel disk are 
faithfully reproduced by the line traced on the film. 
A time scale is also recorded on the film. With this 
time scale and a calibration of pressures, the resulting 
pressuregrams may be thoroughly analyzed and studied. 

The transformer case used for the explosion tests was 
a round boiler iron tank, 72 in. in diameter and 134 in. 
high, belonging to a 6667-kv-a. 66000-volt transformer. 
A flat boiler-iron cover of standard design was bolted 
down on a ring flange with a cork gasket between. 
The usual bushings were removed, since they played 
no part in the tests to be made and their openings were 
covered with blind flanges. The Inertaire diaphragm 
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relief device was mounted in the cover and used in all 
tests except those in which the tank was completely 
filled. A transformer was placed inside the tank in 
order to produce the same interference or reflections of 
pressure waves from the surfaces of the transformer that 
might be present in ordinary service. One of the 
pressure indicators was used to measure pressures in the 
gas space, while three others of the same type were 
placed to record the pressures at different heights 
under the oil level. The gas given off by the exploding 
bombs consisted almost entirely of carbon dioxide 
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Fig. 25—"‘PRESSUREGRAM” OF A LARGE-SCALE EXPLOSION WITH 
120 Grams or Powper. Depru or Gas Space, 12 In. 


and nitrogen, and since in this case there was no danger 
of a secondary explosion above the oil level, no effort 
was made during the tests to maintain an inert gas in 
the gas space. 

The pressure indicators and the firing of the bombs 
were controlled electrically from a distance with all of 
the operations effected automatically in their proper 
sequence. The throwing of a single switch first 
started the d-c. motors operating the film drums and 
after allowing them sufficient time to attain constant 
speed, lighted the timing lamps and exploded the 
bombs. Fig. 24 shows the arrangement of the trans- 
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former case, the pressure indicators and the wires 
leading to the control point. 


Approximately 90 explosion tests were made with the 


Fig. 26—‘PRESSUREGRAM” OF A LARGE-SCALE EXPLOSION WITH 
120 Grams or Powprr. Derpru or Gas Space, 10 IN. 
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Fig. 27—‘‘PRESSUREGRAM”’ OF A LARGE-SCALE EXPLOSION WITH 
120 Grams or Powper. Derrtu or Gas Space, 4 IN. 


Fig. 28—“PRESSUREGRAM” OF A LARGE-SCALE EXPLOSION 
witH 120 Grams or Powper, witH TANK CoMPLETELY FILLED 
witH OIL : 


gunpowder bombs. During these tests gas spaces 
were used ranging from a depth of 12 in. below the 
cover to zero, where the tank was completely filled with 
oil. In the tests with the tank completely filled with 
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oil, an expansion tank was used for the overflow, and 
the usual relief diaphragm was placed in a pipe elbow 
above the oil level in the expansion tank. In all tests 
the bombs were placed uniformly 24 in. below the 
cover, near the center of the tank. — 

A detailed report of the results of these explosion 
tests must be reserved for other papers on the subject, 
since it would be too lengthy to include in the present 
paper, but typical results are shown in the pressure- 
grams in Figs. 25 to 28. 

Fig. 29 shows a curve of maximum peak pressures 
measured in the gas space for different depths of gas 
space measured in inches. The curve shows in a 
striking way the important effect of the gas cushion 
in reducing internal pressures. It is interesting to 
note that the curve is beginning to flatten out when 
gas spaces corresponding roughly to the present air 
space practise are reached. 

A rough idea of the equivalent arc-energy of these 
gunpowder explosions may be obtained from cal- 
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Fig. 29—CurvEe SHOWING THE Maximum PEAK PRESSURES 
DEVELOPED wiTH 120 Grams or PoWDER, WITH DIFFERENT 
Derptus oF Gas SPACE 


culations based on experimental tests showing that the - 


breakdown of transformer oil results in the evolution 
of approximately 90 cu. cent. of gas per kilowatt 
second of are energy’. Taking the pressuregrams 
in Figs. 26, 27 and 28, it is found that on this basis the 
energy required to build up the pressures in the gas 
space to the measured values in the indicated time 
interval appear as given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
CALCULATED EQUIVALENT ARC-ENERGIES FOR THE 
EXPLOSIONS OF FIGS 25 TO 27. 


Peak Time 
Depth of | Pressure [Interval to 
Gas Lb./Sq. Peak- Kilowatts | Kilowatts 
Figure Space Inch Seconds Seconds 
26 12 in ‘ti D 0.016 4550 285,000 
27 10 in 10. 0.018 5050 280,000 
28 4in 28.5 0.025 5800 232,000 


4. Are Action on Some Liquid Insulating Compounds, by 
C. J. Rodman, American Electrochemical Society, Sept. 25, 1922. 
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These particular explosions were each made with three 
40-g. bombs representing the same explosion energy 
and the values for are energy check each other within 
reasonable limits of accuracy. They indicate that it 
is reasonable to think that the explosions made with 
120 g. of gunpowder are not of a different order from 
those which can be expected from a fault in a trans- 
former under modern conditions. 

Explosion tests were made with as many as twelve 
40-g. bombs and from the foregoing tabulation it is 
evident that they represent are energy in extremely 
large amounts. In one of the early tests made with 
200 g. of powder, one of the vertical welded seams of 
the tank was opened up for a distance of several 
inches; it was found that in making the tank these 
vertical seams had been welded only on the outside, 
instead of both inside and outside. After the seams 
were welded also on the inside the case successfully 
withstood all of the later explosions of greater intensity. 
In all of the explosions made with gas cushions, the 
Inertaire relief device functioned perfectly and relieved 
the internal pressures without damage to the case, 
with the exception of the incident just noted. With 
the exception of those explosions made with gas spaces 
of such small volume that the oil was on a level with, 
or above, the diaphragm, which is not a condition to be 
met with in practise, the quick operation of the relief 
device in returning to its closed position prevented the 
throwing of oil, which is remarkable, considering the 
severity of the explosions. 

The principal conclusions to be drawn from these 
tests are: 

1. Secondary explosions with their steep wave- 
fronts are eliminated by the gas space of the-Inertaire 
transformer. 

2. The gas cushion is very effective in reducing the 
internal pressures due to a primary explosion under the 
oil level. 

8. Round boiler iron tanks of standard construction, 
when protected by a gas cushion and an effective 
relief device, are sufficiently strong to withstand the 
shock of extremely abnormal internal pressures of short 
duration. 

4. The Inertaire relief device is remarkably effective 
in protecting the transformer case against the shocks of 
extremely abnormal internal pressures and are quick 
enough in operation to prevent the throwing of oil at 
such times. 


RESUME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
INERTAIRE TRANSFORMER 


The blanket of inert gas gives the maximum of 
protection to the oil against deterioration from oxi- 
dation or moisture. Sludging troubles are minimized 
and no filtering or cleaning of the oil is necessary. 
It is expected that the oil will even improve with 
service, due to the gradual elimination of the dissolved 
air. 
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The possibilities of fires and explosions above the 
oil level are eliminated. It should represent a better 
fire risk than other types of transformers. 
The destructive effects of internal pressure due to 
arcing under the oil level are minimized by the gas 
cushion and the relief device. 


It is simple and automatic in operation and the cost 
of maintenance is thought to be not greater, and 
perhaps less, than the usual cost of filtering and cleaning 
the oil. 


The authors wish to acknowledge the work done in 
connection with the Inertaire Transformer by L. H. 
Hill, A. J. Maslin and L. E. Rossel, of the Westing- 
house Company’s Engineering Department, and to C. J. 
Rodman, A. H. Maude, W. C. Wilharm, C. A. Styer and 
J. G. Ford of the Westinghouse Research Laboratory. 


The chemical part of the research work on deoxidizing 
materials has been under the immediate direction of 
C. J. Rodman. It is very largely due to his vision, 
persistence and faith, that the problem has been solved 
and the authors wish to express here their appreciation 
of his work. 
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A.H. Maude: ‘Transformer oil, in common with most liquids 


dissolves the gases of the atmosphere to some slight extent. 
Though the quantity of oxygen which ean be held in solution by 
transformer oil is very slight when expressed in weight units and 
insufficient to produce any appreciable quantity of oxidation 
products, it would nevertheless, be sufficient to destroy the 
effectiveness of the inert atmosphere of the Inertaire transformer 
should any large part of it diffuse from the oil into this atmos- 
phere. It is well known that any gas thus held in solution will 
readily diffuse out into an atmosphere of some other gas until a 
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certain equilibrium depending on the partial pressures and 
solubilities of the gases present is reached. 

The above facts being indisputable it became necessary in the 
course of the development of the Inertaire transformer to go 
pretty thoroughly into this matter and determine some solubility 
constants not heretofore published and work out methods to 
analyze oil for these gases which will be published in a future 
paper. However, the solubility of the gases of the atmosphere 
in ‘‘Wemeo A”’ oil ean now be stated as follows: 


Coeff. of ab- 


sorption ee. of Solubility g. 

Gas temp. gas per ce. of of gas per g. 
Deg. Cent. solvent. of solvent 
Nitrogen....... 25 .0925 .000127 
Oxygen.....6e 25, .1705 .000266 


From these figures by the application of the law of partial 
pressures it follows that this oil when in equilibrium with air 
will contain per ee. the following in solution: 


Niftrosén 3 lreisers . BEE 0734 ce. 
Oxyeen-cecmemeneee 0353. ce. 
"Dobads. cee nace toe arte 1087 ec. 


Now, if this oil has stood in contact with air so long as to reach 
an equilibrium with it and is then used inan Inertaire transformer 
it will, as soon as the air above the oil has been swept out by the 
inert gas, commence to liberate the oxygen it holds in solution. 

Another factor of importance in this discussion is the chemical 
combination which is known to go'on between oxygen and trans- 
former oil and possibly goes on with structural materials of the 
transformer as well. 

To find out what influence these factors, 7. e., physical solution 
and chemical combination, will have on the Inertaire trans- 
former atmosphere it seems desirable to answer, at any rate 
approximately, the following questions. 

1. How much oxygen will, in this way, be introduced into 
the inert atmosphere? 

2. Will this oxygen be chemically reabsorbed and, if so, 
how quickly? 

3. How quickly will oil exposed to air dissolve oxygen? 

4. How much oxygen does transformer oil customarily carry 
in solution? 

From the experimental data available it may be said that, if 
air-saturated oil be charged into an Inertaire transformer in which 
a gas space of the usual proportions is used, between 7 and 8 
per cent of oxygen may be expected in the atmosphere one or two 
days after all air has been swept out, this quantity of oxygen 
having diffused out of the oil in which it had been held in physical 
solution. The oxygen will after this be slowly reabsorbed by 
chemical combination with the oil, but would take many weeks 
to be eliminated. 

These difficulties can be overcome by using oil free from 
dissolved oxygen. The oil could be freed from this either by 
treatment under vacuum, by bubbling nitrogen through it or 
else the atmosphere can be cleared of oxygen on 2 or 3 successive 
days as has been heretofore done in the installation of the 
inertaire transformer. Otherwise, the nitrogen used initially to 
displace the air in the transformer can be bubbled through 
the oil thus displacing oxygen in solution as well as the oxygen 
in the atmosphere. 

With regard to the rate at which oil will take up a gas by 
solution, this seems to be considerable and leaves no doubt that 
oil left exposed to the atmosphere or handled with pumps drawing 
in air around glands or pistons will contain some considerable 
quantity of oxygen in solution. 

It was experimentally determined that 10 sq. em. of tranquil 
oil surface with a large depth of gas-free oil beneath it will ab- 
sorb 1 ee. of gas in 7 minutes. 
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The following results were obtained by analyzing various 
samples of ‘“‘Wemco A”’ oil for dissolved gases: 


Per cent by Volume of Gas. 


Ne O2 CO, Total 
Oil from sealed can.......... 6.1 aye m0) 6.3 
Oil from pump from storage 
tank (NOD) ae eee 2 G.OTa2e5 ee Sek 
Oil from pump from storage 
tamig (NOL) weet. Otis Sts SAI WP 
Oil from transformer with air 
AHNOSPUCEG: pete age «ies Oe une ae 9.4 


These figures point to the conclusion that oil except when it comes 
from a sealed can must be expected to contain oxygen in solution 
and precautions must be taken in some one of the above ways of 
preventing this oxygen from contaminating and reducing the 
effectiveness of the inertaire gas cushion as a preventative of 
explosion and as a preserver of the oil. 


L. H. Hill: It was my privilege to supervise the installation 
of the first Inertaire transformers, seven 8333 kv-a., 66000 volt 
units at the Grand Tower Station of the Middle West Power 
Company. 

One of the interesting things noted in connection with this 
installation was that the oxygen content in the gas space before 
any nitrogen was blown or drawn in was only about 17 per cent, 
instead of 20.7 per cent, which is the oxygen content of the 
atmosphere. These transformers had been set up and the gas 
space closed some two or three months before these analyses 
were made and no breathing is believed to have taken place in 
that time. The reduction in oxygen content is largely due to 
slow oxidation of the oil. Oxygen is also somewhat more soluble 
in oil than nitrogen, which would also make for a reduction in 
oxygen content in the gas space. 


This question of absorbed gases in the oil appears in another 
connection. The oxygen was initially removed from the gas 
space of the Middle West Transformers by blowing in nitrogen 
from a cylinder. The oxygen was reduced to less than 1 per cent 
by this method. After the transformer had stood over night it 
was found that the oxygen had come up to 3 or 4 percent. After 
blowing down again to less than 1 per cent, the oxygen came up to 
about 2 per cent the next day and remained around this figure. 


Tests previously made have shown that practically perfect 
mixing of the gases is obtained during the blowing-in process, 
so it is logical to assume that the increase is due to the oxygen 
coming out of the oil. 


During the first week that the transformers were in operation 
the load curve showed about one-third to one-half full load for 
eight hours during the day, with no load during the remainder of 
the time. The breathing regulators prevented breathing 
entirely during this period, which shows the value of using a 
breathing regulator with the Inertaire transformer. 


D. R. Dalzell: I think we will all agree that there are two 
distinet types of explosions that have occurred in transformers, 
namely, the rapid generation of gas due to decomposition of the 
oil by internal arcing, or, as it is termed by Messrs. Dann and 
Kellogg, a primary explosion; and also an explosion of secondary 
nature, due to the ignition of a gaseous mixture above the oil 
level in the tank. In the first ease, the rate of increase of pres- 
‘sure is a function of the energy liberated at the fault, and occa- 
sionally may be so great as to produce effects much the same as 
those following a secondary explosion. 


In the case of the ordinary ‘‘open” type of transformers not 
having their tanks completely filled with oil, a few secondary 
explosions have been experienced. These usually resulted in the 
eracking or breaking of the cover and sometimes the tank, and in 
a few eases burning oil was thrown about, with serious damage 
to the station. The usual cause of these explosions was arcing or 
statie discharge on the exposed portion of the leads above the 
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oil level, igniting a mixture of air and gases due to internal 
arcing in the oil. 

The primary explosions, having a less sudden inerease in pres- 
sure, usually blew off the manhole cover, and were not generally 
attended by burning oil above the surface. These were caused 
an internal failure in the windings. 

It was realized that although explosions had occurred on only a 
very small percentage of transformers, yet their seriousness 
warranted all possible study to determine means of preventing 
them and minimizing their consequences. 

Of the study made on this subject, beginning as early as 1913, 
it will be of interest to relate briefly those tests illustrating that a 
relief diaphragm would not protect the tank from secondary 
explosions. 

Tests were made to determine whether an explosive mixture 
of gas and air could be produced above the oil level by arcing 
under oil, and also whether a diaphragm covering the manhole 
opening would break and prevent damage to the tank in ease of a 
secondary explosion. A large transformer tank was nearly 
filled with oil, and ares passed between electrodes under the oil, 
thereby generating gas which mixed with the air. Horn fiber 
diaphragms of thickness ranging from 5 to 10 mils. were 
placed over the manhole opening. A spark-gap was located 
above the oil to explode the gas. 

Preliminary tests were made to determine the most explosive 
mixtures of gas and air, and when this value, about 40 per cent 
gas, was obtained, the gas exploded. resulting in the breaking of 
cover bolts, breaking and lifting of the cover, and scattering 
of burning oil. The diaphragm was destroyed, but failed to 
protect the cover. 

Similar tests were made using an oil seal between the cover 
and tank. In this case, the tank was nearly filled with water, 
then oil added up to the normal oil level. Gas was introduced to 
the air space and the mixture ignited. Again the cover was 
blown into the air, proving that the seal was of no value. 

One of the earliest steps (about 1910) taken to prevent the 
ignition of gas above the oil, was to place a metal shield around 
the lead, extending from the cover to a point below oil level, and 
grounded to the cover. This ground shield of course prevented 
arcing between leads or any static discharges, and has since been 
generally adopted as a standard construction in terminal 
bushings. 

The next scheme tried was that of filling the space in the tank 
above the oil with a gas chemically inert, using a gasometer with 
which to maintain slight constant outward pressure and a tube 
of gas from which the gasometer was replenished when necessary. 
Patent No. 1,326,049 covering this combination, was issued 
to Mr. F. C. Green, a General Electric Field Engineer, (now 
deceased). The first test, using carbon dioxide gas, was onsome 
750-kv-a. transformers at the Remington Arms Plant at Ilion, 
N. Y., in March, 1916. In May of the same year, a 5000-kv-a. 
transformer of this type was installed at the Narragansett 
Electric Co., Providence, R. I. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in reducing the outward leakage of gas to a reason- 
able. amount, since the sealed cover construction, as we now 
know it, had not yet been completely developed. While this 
scheme no doubt would have been effective, yet it was at best an 
inconvenience to the operator to maintain. 


In the meantime, the conservator was being developed by 
the General Electrie Co., the first installation being made at 
Laurinsburg, N. C., later in 1916. This construction, with its 
completely oil-filled main tank, absolutely prevented any 
further secondary explosions. A pressure relief, consisting of a 
thin metal diaphragm mounted above the oil level in the end of a 
large pipe on the cover, was provided to take care of any increase 
in pressure due to generation of gas from internal failures. 

In addition to this function, the conservator also prevented 
moisture from entering the main transformer tank and prevented 
air from coming in contact with hot oil, together with the re- 
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sulting possibility of sludging. Therefore, since we believed 
that the conservator provided all the advantages of inert gas, 
without requiring any attention from the operator, and that the 
possibility of damage to the tank from primary explosions was 
so remote, no further experiments of this nature were made. 

Our subsequent experience with this type of transformer has 
been that to date, with about 1600 units in service having a 
total rating of over 8,000,000 kv-a., so far as we know there 
have occurred explosions in only 15 units, all of these being of the 
primary type of explosion previously mentioned. In only 5 has 
any damage resulted to the tank or cover, the diaphragm in all 
other cases relieving the pressure. Where tank damage resulted, 
it was in the earlier types using a metal diaphragm, which was 
found bulged, but did not break quickly enough to prevert the 
manhole cover from being blown off or the cover from cracking. 
Of course, as the diaphragm bulged, it automatically increased 
its strength against bursting. 

These cases emphasized the necessity of using a diaphragm 
having a definite breaking point, independent of the suddenness 
of the applied pressure. With this in view, thin glass was 
adopted several years ago, and in no ease has this failed to fune- 
tion properly. 

The service record of the conservator units just outlined 
indicates that the standard construction of conservator with 
pressure relief will dissipate any except extraordinary pressures 
without damage to a reasonably strong tank. 

In the application of an inert gas as a further precaution a 
against harmful pressures, we have favored the maintainence of 
the gas pressure by an auxiliary supply tank rather than by an 
automatic breather, primarily because of the uncertainty of the 
latter type and secondarily because of its: demand on operating 
attention. It should not be overlooked that if a slight leak 
develops in any of the joints above the oil level when an auto- 
matic breather is used, there is no very convenient means of 
detecting the presence of oxygen and moisture which may be 
drawn in through such leaks, whereas with a slight pressure 
maintained at all times by an auxiliary tank, we have an easy and 
positive method of discovering leaks in the same manner as oil 
leaks are discovered in a conservator transformer. 

Any inert gas may be applied to the conservator transformer by 
extending the pipe from the auxiliary oil tank down into the 
main tank far enough to form a pocket for the gas which may be 
introduced from commercial containers. Any outward leakage 
of gas would be indicated by a gradual dropping of the oil in the 
oil gage on the conservator. Expansion and contraction of 
the oil takes place in the usual way in the conservator, and the 
gas-cushion remains undisturbed. Such a pocket may also be 
formed by inverted chambers located at any convenient place 
in the tank directly under the cover, and when so located, there 
is retained the advantage, inherent in the conservator construe- 
tion, of having any leak made visible by oil. This construction 
also obviates the necessity for periodic changing of the deoxidi- 
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zing chemicals in the breather of the ‘‘Inertaire” construction. 

C. F. Scott: The authors of the paper have set out the 
desirable results to be obtained in the handling of transformer 
oil and then have shown how, by a very simple means, these 
results are accomplished. The simplicity of the results is some- 
times an indication of the difficult path and the many problems 
which have occurred in the solution of the problem. The result 
in this case seems to be a very happy one as the effective preven- 
tion of oxidation is secured by means which can be added in a 
simple way to present transformers provided their cases are 
tight. 

The operation of electrical apparatus meets various limitations. 
Temperature is one of the most serious and in general the reason 
why temperature is serious is because it causes deterioration of 
materials. J remember the story of a discussion between Mr. 
Westinghouse and a theoretical engineer who was quibbling 
about rise of temperature and insisting upon some very low 
figures. Mr. Westinghouse suddenly asked him why not operate 
the machine red hot if it did not damage the insulation? The 
present paper does show that when oxygen is not present the 
oil maintains its integrity at a very much higher temperature, 
hence the temperature limitations usually applied to transformers 
can be very considerably raised in so far as the oil itself is con- 
cerned. If other materials are found which ean be used as solid 
insulating material in transformers which are durable at higher 
temperatures than at present, then the way is open for operating 
them at present temperatures with higher factors of safety. 
Under emergency conditions of extreme overload, Inertaire 
transformers should be found serviceable and safe: 

This transformer, therefore, appears to me to meet satisfactor- 
ily some of the present difficulties and limitations in transformer 
operation by preserving the oil, and it also indicates a way of 
making safe the operation of the transformer at higher loads 
and higher temperatures. 

W. M. Dann: The discussion on this paper seems to bring 
out the fact that itis agreed that an inert gas is a very desirable 
thing to use in a transformer. A point that ought not to be 
overlooked is that while the freedom from the dangers of both 
primary and secondary. explosions which the Inertaire trans- 
former gives is a decided advantage from the insurance point of 
view, it is by no means the prime consideration in advocating its 
use. The elimination of the injurious effects of oxygen on the 
oil is a feature which, apart from the insurance against explo- 
sions, makes the use of the Inertaire transformer economically 
well worth while. 

I think that Mr. Dalzell’s feeling that the automatic breathes 
of the Inertaire transformer involves uncertainty is wrong and is 
probably due to his not having actual experience with its opera- 
tion in service. It is very simple and is very much freer from 
uncertainly than the auxiliary supply tank with its reducing 
valve which must be depended upon to protect automatically 
the transformer from the high pressure of the-auxiliary tank. 
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Review of the Subject-—This paper deals with the develop- 
ment of a constant speed a-c. motor for application to single-phase 
current. A description is given of the derivation of this new type 
of motor from the plain repulsion motor. The novel feature lies in 
the armature which consists of a combination of three elements, 
namely: a commutated winding, a squirrel cage of high reactance, 
and a commutating device consisting of shielding metal strips. 

It is shown that this motor in starting and acceleration possesses the 


HEN looking back on the development of the 
electric motor, it appears that the traction 
motor with its severe service has had a great 

influence on both the mechanical and electrical design 
of the stationary motor for general purposes. Both for 
d-c. and a-c. applications, the traction motor has served 
as a model and particularly has its influence been 
strongly felt in the evolution of the a-c. motor. Great 
contributions to the art of the a-c. motor are found in 
the records of the A. I. E. E., which records describe 
not only discoveries of new means of improving results, 
but also establishing the theories governing the opera- 
tion. Chief among these contributions are the papers 
by Lamme on the Series Motor; Steinmetz, on the 
Repulsion Motor; Alexanderson, on the Series Repul- 
sion Motor; and Milch on the Repulsion Induction 
Motor. All of the motors mentioned, except the Milch 
motor, have the characteristics of the series type, the 
Milch motor approaching shunt-motor characteristics. 
The new motor which will be described in this paper 
has the characteristics of a shunt motor over the running 
range, and the series type characteristics during start- 
ing and acceleration. The change over from the 
characteristics of the series motor to that of the shunt 
motor is accomplished in this new motor without the 
use of any external automatic device. Since the motor 
is a combination of a repulsion motor and a squirrel 
cage induction motor, for want of a better name, it will 
be referred to as the squirrel cage repulsion motor. 
Through the work of Steinmetz and Alexanderson 
above referred to, the characteristics of the plain repul- 
sion motor are well understood. In Fig. 1 is shown 
diagrammatically, Professor Elihu Thomson’s well- 
known repulsion motor. This motor has in many 
respects the same characteristics as that of a series type 
d-c. motor. It differs, however, from the operation of 
such a motor in some respects and in examination of 
such differences, one in particular is rather striking; 
namely, the difference in the speed and torque curve. 
The series type d-c. motor will attain very high speeds if 
the load is removed; whereas, the repulsion motor will 
not run away, but will stop at a certain limited speed. 
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characteristics of a series motor and when up to speed has the 
characteristics of a shunt motor. The changing over from the series 
to the shunt type is accomplished without the use of any automatic 


device, this change taking place due to the inherent qualities of the 
*L0JOUL 

An explanation is given of the high power-factor possessed by this 
motor and also an elementary theory of commutation, which has 
proved to be as good as that in a d-c. motor with commutating poles. 


The reason for this limitation in speed is due to the 
influence of the currents in the coils short-circuited by 
the brushes, and it may be stated that the larger these 
currents are, that is, the poorer the commutation, the 
lower will be the running free speed. 
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With this observation in mind, the writer conceived 
the idea that if it were psosible by artificial means to 
exaggerate the influence of these short-circuited currents 
then it should be possible to so limit the running free 
speed that the result would lead to a nearly constant 
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Fig. 2 


speed motor. In order to carry out this thought, a 
motor was made a number of years ago in accordance 
with Fig. 2. The field carries a single winding corre- 
sponding to the field winding in Fig.1. The armature 
carries a commutated winding with its short-circuited 
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brushes in accordance with Fig. 1, but in addition, there 
are placed in the same slot as the commutated winding, 
the bars of a squirrel cage. These bars are extended, 
as shown in Fig. 2, at one end projecting through a 
laminated ring rigidly attached to the shaft. Inside 
this laminated ring moves a circular core which is acted 
upon by a centrifugal mechanism in such a fashion that 
when the motor is at standstill, the moving core is 
entirely inside of the laminated ring, and when the motor 
speeds up, the inside core is moved out, until, near 
synchronism, the core is entirely moved outside the 
laminated ring. This mechanism, therefore, provides 
the squirrel cage with an automatically adjustable 
reactance which is a maximum at standstill and a 
minimum when running near synchronism. 

When the motor is at standstill, the squirrel cage 
carries a comparatively small current due to the high 
value of the adjustable reactance, and the current is, 
therefore, flowing mainly in the commutated winding. 
Therefore, at standstill, this motor possesses about the 
same torque and starting current as in the case of the 
plain repulsion motor, Fig. 1. It is well understood 
that at synchronism the plain repulsion motor sets up a 
circular revolving field similar to that existing in the 
polyphase motor. Hence, at synchronism, the squirrel 
cage revolves at the same speed as this revolving field 
and is, therefore, at this speed, not producing any 
torque. Above synchronism, currents are generated in 
the squirrel cage, the condition being very similar to 
that of an induction generator. The torque in the 
squirrel cage is then a generator torque, thus opposing 
the motor torque in the commutated winding. ‘Tests 
show that this motor will only exceed synchronism by 
1 to 2 per cent. As soon as the speed drops below 
synchronism, the squirrel cage becomes active, pro- 
ducing a motor torque, and at these speeds, both the 
squirrel cage and the commutated winding pull to- 
gether. Tests show that the maximum output, which 
occurred at about 10 per cent slip, was 250 per cent of 
the normal output; that is, very similar to a well 
designed polyphase induction motor. The power- 
factor was very excellent; 2. e. close to unity, which is 
far better than that of either a plain repulsion motor or 
a squirrel cage induction motor, for reasons which will 
be explained in the following. The commutation of 
this motor was excellent, as good as that of a well 
designed d-c. motor with commutating poles. A brief 
theory of the commutation will be discussed later. 

Although this motor performed in accordance with 
expectations, it was felt that it was capable of further 
development toward the ends of eliminating the moving 
parts. The thought naturally presented itself as to 
whether or not it would be possible to make the ad- 
justable reactance an integral part of the motor proper. 

The next step in the development was an armature 
structure shown in Fig.3. The squirrel cage S is placed 
underneath the commutated winding FR and the slots 
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carrying these two windings are interconnected through 
the narrow slot L. 

No external cores are used, the result being that the 
squirrel cage is given a permanent high reactance. 
Since this is the type of motor which was ultimately 
adopted for production, no further account will be taken 
of the motor, shown in Fig. 2, which has merely been 
mentioned as being one link in this development. 
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In order to explain the working of the squirrel cage 
repulsion motor, shown in Fig. 3, the conditions existing 
in the plain repulsion motor will first be briefly con- 
sidered. Following Steinmetz’ paper of 1904, the 
field winding is resolved in two parts at right angle in 
space shown in Fig. 4. That portion of the field wind- 
ing which magnetizes in direct opposition to the arma- 
ture is called the compensating or transformer winding 
T. That portion of the field winding which magnetizes 


Fig. 4 


at right angle to the armature is called the main field 
winding F. The transformer and the armature wind- 
ings constitute a transformer, inter-linked by the mutual 
flux , The field winding F has no corresponding 
secondary winding on the armature except the coils, 
which are short circuited through the brushes. Since 
the influence of these short-circuited currents is small, 
below synchronism at least, these currents will be 
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neglected and then the field flux ¢,; acts as pure self- 
induction. 

When running at speed, there are two e. m. fs. in- 
duced in the armature, one E,; by alternation of the 
transformer flux ¢; and a second E,; set up due to the 
rotation of the conductors through the field flux gy. 
Since in a reactive coil the flux and the current are in 
phase and since the e.m.f. of rotation must be in 
phase with the field flux, the vectors I, ¢; and E,; are 
in time phase as shown in Fig. 5. Since the armature 
is short-circuited (neglecting the impedance drop) the 
e. m. f. of alternation must be equal and opposite to the 
e. m. f. due to the speed as shown in Fig. 5. Since the 
mutual transformer flux is 90 deg. ahead in time of the 
secondary e. m.f., the vector of the flux ¢, is placed 
accordingly in the diagram from which it now may be 
seen that the fluxes ¢; and ¢; are in quadrature in time. 
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Numerically, Zac =C Xf Xo, Ea =C X fo X dy 
where C = constant, f = primary frequency, fo = 
frequency of rotation. Hence, C Xf X ¢:=C X fo 
x ¢;. At synchronism f = fo. Hence, ¢; = ¢y;, thus 
confirming the statement already made that at syn- 
chronism a circular revolving field exists. 

A repulsion motor may, therefore, be looked upon as 
formed of two elements; namely a transformer loaded 
on non-inductive load in series with a reactive coil. 
Since, in a transformer loaded on a non-inductive load, 
the impressed voltage and the primary current are 
nearly in phase, in Fig. 6, is shown as a first approxi- 
mation, the line current J in phase with the voltage E, 
which is impressed on the transformer winding. If 
E, is the voltage impressed on the field winding, this 
voltage leads the current by 90 deg. Cos ¢ is then 
the power-factor and thus Fig. 6 represents in an ele- 
mentary way, the diagram of the plain repulsion motor. 
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It is obvious that by making EH; small as compared 
with EH, the power-factor will be good, which means 
running a weak field as compared with the armature 
reaction. In a repulsion motor of the size here con- 
sidered, the power-factor at full load would range be- 
tween 80 and 85 per cent. Test on the squirrel cage 
repulsion motor reveals, however, the fact that the 
power-factor at full load is close to unity. Thus, by 
adding a highly reactive squirrel cage, the power-factor 
has been considerably raised, a fact which at first 
appears paradoxical. The explanation is as follows: 


In Fig. 6, we assumed that the current J in the field 
was in phase with the field flux ¢;. This is, however, 
not quite true even in the plain repulsion motor, since, 
due to the losses in the iron, there always exists an 
angle of hysteretic advance, and in addition, the coils 
short-circuited by the brushes act like the secondary of 
a transformer loaded on mixed reactance and resistance. 
In such a transformer, the primary current leads the 
mutual flux by a certain angle. In Fig. 7, the current 
I leads the field flux ¢; by a certain angle a. Com- 
pleting the diagram, it is easily seen that the power- 
factor has improved since the whole voltage triangle 
has been turned in the diagram so as to decrease the 
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angle g. In the plain repulsion motor, the angle a is 
comparatively small, but nevertheless, there exists in 
such a motor, below synchronism, a certain amount of 
power-factor compensation. 

It is now obvious that if a separate squirrel cage is 
used, a similar effect to that due to the currents short- 
circuited by the brushes is taking place, although, in a 
much more pronounced way. At full load, the squirrel 
cage actually delivers about the same amount of energy 
as the commutated winding. The primary corre- 
sponding to the squirrel cage consists of two phases; 
namely, the transformer winding and the field winding, 
each contributing about one-half of the output. Thus, 
at full load, each of these phases delivers about one- 
quarter of the output and hence, the angle a has become 
considerable at full load and the improvement of the 
power-factor is, therefore, appreciable. In Fig. 8 is 
shown a break test of a motor rated 3 h. p. andit may be 
seen that the power-factor at full load is close to unity. 

It has thus been proven that by adding a highly 
reactive squirrel cage to the commutated winding in a 
repulsion motor, the power-factor, below synchronism, 
is’ improved,—a result which may at first appear 
contradictory, and the explanation as shown above 
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may best be summarized by the following quotations 
from Steinmetz: 

“Exciting the field by a lagging current in the field, a 
lagging e. m. f. of rotation is produced which is equiva- 
lent to a leading current. As it is easy to produce a 
lagging current by self-induction, the commutator thus 
affords an easy means of producing the equivalent of a 
leading current. Therefore, the a-c. commutator is one 
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of the important methods of compensating for lagging 
currents.” 

Similar conditions exist in the plain series motor in 
which power-factor compensation can be obtained by 
turning the time phase of the field flux by shunting a 
resistance across the exciting winding, which proposi- 
tion, I believe, was first suggested by McAllister. In 
this case the efficiency suffers slightly due to the loss 
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in the resistance, and in addition, such an arrangement 
introduces a certain mechanical complication. In the 
squirrel cage repulsion motor, the addition of the 
squirrel cage cuts down the losses in the secondary, 
thus improving the efficiency. Thus, the squirrel cage 
raises both the efficiency and the power-factor, which 
conditions may be confirmed from the break test shown 
in Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 9 gives the typical relation between the speed and 
the torque for this type of motor. From this figure it 
may be seen that the torque curve may be divided into 
two branches; namely, the branch A B corresponding 
to starting and acceleration and the branch BC corre- 
sponding to the normal running conditions of the motor. 
During the period A B the motor has, obviously, the 
characteristics of a series motor. During the period 
B C it possesses in a marked degree the characteristics 
of a constant-speed shunt motor. 

As the speed decreases and the motor performs along 
the curve B A, the current increases, due to the fact 
that the field is excited by the line current. The field 
flux increases with the decreasing speed. At stand- 
still, corresponding to point A, we have the following 
conditions: 

The squirrel cage has inherently, due to its construc- 
tion, a high inductance. It is then penetrated by a 
current having primary frequency... Its reactance, 
therefore, is quite high. The commutated winding on 
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the other hand has inherently a low reactance and the 
current, therefore, will flow mainly in this winding. We 
may also look upon this from’a somewhat different 
viewpoint by stating that the magnetic flux seeks the 
path located between the squirrel cage and the com- 
mutated winding and thus the flux, which acts as self- 
induction for the squirrel cage winding, is torque- 
producing with respect to the commutated winding. 
From the shape of the curve A B C, it will be seen 
that the torque during retardation increases without a 
break from B to A, thus securing a high “pull-up” 
torque, guaranteeing that the motor will pull up to 
speed the load that it starts. Over the branch C B, it 
possesses, as stated, the characteristics of a shunt motor 
to a marked degree, the full-load speed regulation being 
from 3 to 4 per cent. The branch CB, therefore, 
corresponds to running conditions generally obtained 
in a polyphase motor with low secondary resistance. 
Since the mechanical construction possesses a certain 
similarity to the Boucherot double squirrel cage induc- 
tion motor, it becomes of interest to examine whether 
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such a similarity exists from an operating standpoint. 
The double squirrel cage induction motor, may be 
constructed in a number of various ways as shown in 
Fig. 10. The main principle consists in providing one 
squirrel cage of high resistance and low reactance and a 
second squirrel cage of comparatively high reactance 
and low resistance. This principle aims at improving 
the starting conditions of the squirrel cage induction 
motor. In starting, when the frequency in the second- 
ary corresponds to the primary frequency, a large por- 
tion of the current flows through the high-resistance 
winding, thus securing a high torque efficiency. When 
running at speed, the frequency in the secondary is the 
slip frequency; that is, only a small fraction of the 
primary frequency, and then the secondary current 
seeks the path of lowest resistance, consequently, taking 
the path of the low-resistance winding. Thus, near 
synchronism, this motor has a good speed regulation 
and a high efficiency. The power-factor of this motor 
suffers, however, for the following reason. In its 
reaction upon the primary, the secondary currents are 
of primary frequency, since they are always located in 
space in such a manner as to oppose the primary cur- 
rents and thus the primary and secondary may be con- 
sidered connected in series. It is, therefore, from the 
standpoint of power-factor, equally as bad to introduce 
reactance in the secondary as in the primary. Hence, 
the power factor, as well as the maximum output, 
suffers in the Boucherot type of motor. From this 
point of view, the squirrel cage repulsion motor, as has 
already been discussed, has opposite characteristics 
to the Boucherot motor, since both the power-factor 
and the maximum output improve by the use of the 
two windings. 

Another distinction is the fact that the excitation in 
the squirrel cage repulsion motor has, in many respects, 
the character of that of a series motor, 7. e., the field 
flux increases somewhat with the line current. In the 
Boucherot motor, conditions are exactly opposite since 
it has the characteristics of a plain induction motor, the 
exciting flux (the mutual flux) decreasing with the 
increasing load. The two types of motors are, there- 
fore, from an electrical standpoint, widely different. 

One of the great difficulties with a-c. commutator 
motors has always been the question of commutation. 
Different means have been adopted for improving the 
commutation, such as the use of high-resistance com- 
mutator leads in the plain series motor in accordance 
with Lamme, or the use of fractional-pitch winding in 
the repulsion motor as suggested by Alexanderson, as 
well as providing for the proper commutating field also 
suggested by Alexanderson in his series repulsion motor. 
In the motor we are considering, another means for 
obtaining good commutation has been adopted. 

In the plain repulsion motor, when it is running near 
synchronism, the field revolves with about the same 
speed as the armature conductors and, therefore, it is 
reasonable to assume that at such speeds the commuta- 
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tion is fair. The transformer flux, which is set up by 
the mutual action of the transformer winding and the 
armature, may be considered a commutating flux since 
it has not only the right time phase, but also the right 
strength to compensate for the electromotive force 
induced in the short-circuited coil by the field flux. On 
the other hand, there is another electromotive force 
induced in the short-circuited coils which causes spark- 
ing,—namely, the electromotive force of self-induction. 
In the squirrel cage induction motor, the squirrel cage 
is inter-linked with the leakage flux which causes self- 
induction in the short-circuited coils as shownin Fig. 11. 
The leakage flux, therefore, serves as a mutual flux of 
transformation between the short-circuited coil and the 
squirrel cage, thus transferring the energy, which would 
otherwise appear as a spark, to the squirrel cage. Part 
of this leakage flux over the length L is, however, not 
inter-linked with the squirrel cage and this leakage flux 
would, therefore, cause a slight amount of sparking. 
In order to eliminate this condition, a thin sheet of metal 
M is introduced in this slot. This metal strip is of 
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comparatively high resistance. It should now be 
observed that the leakage flux over the length L must 
penetrate this metal strip and the corresponding energy 
is, therefore, dissipated in heat. In other words, in- 
stead of appearing as a spark, this energy appears as 
heat in the metal strips. Due to the fact that the fre- 
quency of commutation is very high, it is obvious that 
the resistance of the metal strips can be made quite 
high so as not to interfere with the flux distribution in 
starting, which conditions have already been discussed. 

Thus, the armature of this motor consists in reality of 
three elements, each of which has an important func- 
tion. These elements are the commutated winding 
R, the squirrel cage S and the commutating strips M. 
The commutated winding secures for this motor a high 
starting torque and it also contributes to the output 
when running at speed. Due to the fact that it is 
connected to a commutator, it secures power-factor 
compensation. The squirrel cage winding procures the 
characteristic of a constant speed type of motor over 
the running range and also secures perfect commutation 
in combination with the commutating strips. 
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V. Karapetoff: An impression may be gathered from the 
paper that the power factor of the motor is improved because the 
squirrel-cage winding is highly inductive. It seems to me that 
the squirrel-cage winding necessarily has to be highly inductive 
so as not to interfere with the series characteristies of the motor 
at the start. If it were not for an additional mechanical compli- 
cation (Fig. 2), it would be better to make this winding less 
inductive at and near synchronism. A transformer diagram at 
constant current will readily show that the common flux is 
lagging behind the primary current at a non-inductive load more 
than at an inductive load. Therefore, the less inductive the 
squirrel-cage winding, the more the flux ¢,; is lagged behind J 
(Fig. 4). But the flux in 7’ must be in time quadrature with ¢y; 
in order that the total e.m.f. between the brushes be equal to 
zero. Therefore, lagging ¢7 also causes ¢; and H; to lag more 
behind J; in other words, it causes the vector of the current to 
come nearer that of the total voltage H. Thus, the power 
factor is improved even though the squirrel-cage winding has a 
high inductance, and the power factor would be improved more, 
if it were advisable to reduce the inductance of this winding in 
normal operation. 

E. Bretch: About twenty to twenty-five years ago when the 
single-phase motor business was developing, considerable trouble 
was experienced with off-frequency circuits. In those days the 
single-phase generators were comparatively small and were 
designed for lighting service. When motors were connected to 
them, difficulty was experienced in keeping up the voltage and 
the generator was often speeded up to build up the voltage. 

Single-phase motors with a centrifugally operated device to 
change from repulsion to induction were in difficulty on these 
off-frequeney circuits, as they would short cireuit the rotor at a 
fixed speed which on high frequency would be too low for the 
motor to come up to speed, causing severe fluctuations on the 
line as well as annoyance to the motor user. In considering the 
problem of constructing a motor that would be responsive to 
slip rather than speed in making the change from repulsion 
to induction, the writer conceived the idea of using a rotor with 
both the repulsion winding and the short-cireuited winding 
permanently in circuit, the short-circuited or squirrel-cage 
being ‘‘loosely coupled”’ so as to be inactive until near synchro- 
nous speed. 


During 1904 and 1905 several experimental motors were built 
and tested, and a patent (No. 848719) was issued to the writer 
April 21, 1907. This patent covered broadly the idea of a com- 
mutated winding at the surface of the rotor, a squirrel-cage or 
short-circuited winding beneath the commutated winding and 
by-pass or leakage path whereby the magnetic flux would pass 
between the squirrel-cage and commutated windings at stand 
still, or low speeds, when the alternations of the flux were high; 
but at, or near synchronous speed the flux of slip frequency 
would penetrate the squirrel-cage and give the motor the con- 
stant speed characteristic. The squirrel-cage from its inductive 
relation to the commutated winding also eliminated the sparking 
at the commutator. 


During the next few years several hundred of these motors 
were placed in service, and were successful electrically and 
mechanically. However, due to the prejudice, at that time, 
against single-phase motors with brushes in service continuously 
and to the fact that some people insisted ‘“‘wrongly”’ upon mak- 
ing the no-load losses a eriterion for judging the efficiency of the 
motor, this line of motors was later equipped with a short-cir- 
cuiting device and the squirrel-cage omitted. A description of 
‘these motors with the double-wound rotor was published in the 
Electrical World, July 1907. 

Various combinations and proportions are possible between the 
three elements of the combination, the commutated winding, 
the squirrel-eage winding and the magnetic by-pass. In the 
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motors as originally constructed, the control of the flux in the 
by-pass was accomplished by proportioning the cross section of 
the iron in the magnetic bridge between the two windings, and 
depending on the saturation of the iron. 

Various other methods have been proposed, such as short- 
circuited loops encircling, or partially encircling the by-pass, 
making the by-pass of solid magnetic material and utilizing the 
choking effect of the eddy currents in the solid material, making 
the squirrel-cage conductors themselves of magnetic material, 
air gaps in the by-pass, as well as the one outlined by Mr. 
Bergman. The methods of using solid magnetic bars as a by- 
pass, and of leaving a thin bridge of iron in the rotor punchings 
between the two windings, have been in use for many years. 

As to commutation, Mr. Bergman’s statements are well 
founded. Only a few weeks ago, one of these motors with the 
double-wound rotor that had seen service for fifteen years, was 
returned forrepairs. The rotor was perfect, and the commutator 
not as much worn as would be expected on a direct-current 
motor of similiar age. 

As pointed out in the specifications of the above mentioned 
patent, the fact was then noted that the power factor was higher 
than that of the straight induction, but the reason for it was not 
understood. The problem had been to produce a sparkless 
motor that would change from repulsion to induction in response 
to slip rather than speed, with no particular thought of inereas- 
ing the power factor. 

I have a test sheet, dated Jan. 17, 1907 of a 4 H. P. motor 
of this type, showing practically the same characteristics as 
Mr. Bergman’s tests: 

V. A. Fynn: A thing which strikes one in reading Mr. 
Bergman’s paper is his disregard of that which has been accom- 
plished by others. Others have worked on the very type of 
motor which Mr. Bergman now claims as new, have built such 
machines and have long ago published their results. 

The motor of Mr. Bergman’s Fig. 2 has a squirrel-cage and a 
commuted winding on the rotor but both of these windings are 
in the same rotor slots.. Series conduction and induction motors 
so built were proposed many years ago by Lundell, they have 
no magnetic shunt or bridge between the two rotor windings and 
differ widely from the machine shown in Mr. Bergman’s Fig. 3. 
The laminations shown at one end of the squirrel-cage are not 
the equivalent of magnetic shunts. 

The motor of this Fig. 3 was patented in this country on 
September 2, 1907. See U. S. P. 848,719. The patentee, 
Mr. Edward Bretch, of St. Louis, has built and sold thousands of 
these machines and the fact that his patent is about to expire 
does not rob him of his priority. The motor shown by Mr. 
Bergman in his Fig. 3 does not differ fron: the Bretch motor in 
principle. There is nothing new about this machine. It differs 
from that of Lundell in that it provides a magnetic bridge be- 
tween the two rotor windings. 

In discussing the theory of the so-called repulsion motor, 
Mr. Bergman omits all consideration of the all important self- 
compensating feature of such machines. It is useless to go into 
this matter here since this point is fully explained, for instance, 
in my “Classification of Alternating Current Motors,’ PRocEED- 
ines A. I. E. E., May 1915, page 972. Nor does Mr. Bergman’s 
theory take into account the fact that in the motor of his Fig. 1 
the rotor ampere-turns are in excess of the cophasal stator 
ampere-turns. ; 

The power factor of the Bretch motor is high at some loads 
because below synchronism both the squirrel-cage and the 
commuted windings contribute to the motor field, a condition 
which results in a retardation of the phase of the resultant motor 
field as against that of the motor field which the squirrel-cage 
alone would produce. Just how such a retardation affects the 
power factor of a single-phase motor was shown by me, for in- 
stance, in “A New Single-Phase Commutator Motor,” see 
Proceedings I. E. E., March 8, 1906. 
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It would be interesting to know just how the “‘field winding”’ 
of a motor, see page 3, column 2, line 13 from last of 
Mr. Bergman’s paper, can contribute “about one half of the 
output.’ Field windings do not transfer energy. The fact is 
that the field winding of which Mr. Bergamn speaks, and which 
is shown in his Fig. 4 at F, does not exist. His motor is excited 
from the rotor and not from the stator as he supposes. 

I cannot see how the fiux ‘‘which acts as self-induction”’ 
spoken of on page 4, column 2, line 16 from last, which must be a 
leakage flux merely linking with the two rotor windings, can 
possibly produce a torque available on the shaft of the motor. 

As to the short cireuit M in the path of any fiux threading the 
magnetic bridge between the commuted and the squirrel-cage 
windings, this is by no means novel. I have patented such a 
shield on June 6, 1911, see U. S. P. 994,381 and similar means on 
November 28, 1911, see U. S. P. 1,010,135. 

I may further point out that I have done considerable develop- 
ing work in connection with single-phase motors haying a 
commuted and a squirrel-cage winding on the rotor with a mag- 
netic bridge therebetween, producing different forms of series 
induction motors (Mr. Bergman would eall them “repulsion 
motors’) with an added ‘“‘sunk’”’ squirrel-cage and have fully 
discussed the theory of these machines. I refer to my several 
and old patents on this subject and to my paper ‘“‘Single-Phase 
Squirrel-Cage Motor’ which describes a machine showing 
considerable advance over the Breteh motor. Among other 
features my motor shows leading power factor at no load and 
practically unity power factor at most loads. When operated 
without auxiliary or external phase-compensating means it 
exhibits a power factor very near unity over a considerable 
range of loads as evidenced by Figs. 15, 16, 22, 25 of the paper 
last named, see ProceEepinGs A. I. E. E., October, 1915. 

Recently in discussing my paper entitled ‘“‘A New Self- 
Excited Synchronous Induction Motor,’ Mr. Bergman found 
fault with the presence of a commutator and notwithstanding 
the fact that the machine in question is compensated at all loads 
and that its commutator carries nothing but exciting current and 
unidirectional exciting current at that. Now Mr. Bergman 
advceates a motor which although it has a commutator is not 
compensated at light loads, is not fully compensated at any load 
and is of such design that the commutator carries load current 
of full line frequency. If the criticism he directed against my 
machine is justified, is it not obvious that the same objection 
applies to a prohibitive extent to the motor he now describes. 

P. M. Lincoln: The motor characteristics given in the 
paper, both the caleulated and the observed, are very satis- 
factory. They show a very good shape of speed-torque curve, 
and I would like to ask about the commutation. Are they 
satisfactory in commutation, both at start and under running 
conditions, and how is that commutation obtained? 

They are so satisfactory in comparison with the standard 
squirrel-cage polyphase induction motors, that undoubtedly 
if they can be made at a cost comparative to the cost of the 
standard squirrel-cage motor, they would receive a large applica- 
tion in commercial practice. 

I would like to ask how about that cost. 
the standard squirrel-cage motor will it be? 

Also, how large a motor can be made in this manner? 


G. H. Garcelon: Mr. Bergman’s description of his concep- 
tion of this motor is very interesting to me, as it varies somewhat 
from my own experience a few years ago in carrying out the com- 
mercial development of a line of motors similar in principle and 
operating characteristics. 

Designers have long realized the more or less uncertain opera- 
tion and expensive construction of mechanically operated de- 
vices used to combine the desirable characteristics of two or 
more types of motor, and have striven for a purely electrical 
means of securing such combination. 


For starting and accelerating, the series and repulsion windings 


How much above 
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were most suitable, with the repulsion type lending itself more 
readily té6 commerical use, because of the following 
characteristics :— 3 

1. Armature voltage is independent of line voltage, permit- 
ting reconnection of stator for different voltages without affect- 
ing the rotor winding. 

2. Armature voltage may be selected for best mechanical 
and electrical design. 

3. Simplicity of brush rigging. 

For running, the squirrel-cage induction winding was most 
desirable because of its close speed regulation and mechanical 
simplicity. 

Considering also the well known generating characteristics 
of the induction motor above synchronous speed, these two types 
of winding seemed to be ideal for combination except for the fact 
that their starting characteristics were normally antagonistic; 
as the squirrel cage would draw large currents at standstill and 
set up a field in opposition to the normal repulsion-motor field, 
greatly reducing, if not entirely annulling, the desirable starting 
characteristics of the repulsion winding. 

The problem then seemed to be that of minimizing the effect 
of the squirrel cage at starting, and using it as much as possible 
after the rotor attained speed. 

It was appreciated that the high-frequency rotor flux at 
starting could be damped to a great extent by using a high- 
reactance squirrel cage, and that the circular rotating field 
produced by the repulsion winding at synchronous speed would 
induce a low frequency in the squirrel cage which would mini- 
mize its reactance and cause it to develop appreciable running 
torque. 

Experiments with various means of accomplishing these 
results proved the correctness of the theory, although several 
presented structural difficulties. 

In order to secure power factor compensation to the marked 
degree shown in the paper, abnormally large magnetic parts are 
required so that saturation may be avoided. 

By alterations in rotor design this type of motor lends itself 
to a variety of speed-torque characteristics and still maintains 
the other general characteristics mentioned by Mr. Bergman. 

A line of motors of this general type, having a somewhat droop- 
ing speed-torque curve, has been on the market for three or four 
years and has been giving excellent service on such applications 
as pumps and compressors as well as in general service. 


H. C. Specht (by letter): The motor with such a per- 
formance as described will necessarily be somewhat larger in 
dimensions than the ordinary repulsion-starting induction- 
running type. It also seems to me that the mechanical construc- 
tion of the rotor laminations is such that very expensive equip- 
ment will be required and the punching cost will be high. 


During the development of a similar motor various rotors were 
used, and it was found that those having a high reactance and 
low resistance in the squirrel cage showed a break in the speed 
curve at lower torques than those with relatively higher resistance 
and lower reactance. It was also found that the high-reactance 
rotors showed higher current and lower power factor at light 
loads than did the rotors of relatively higher resistance. How- 
ever, the low-resistance rotors showed better speed regulation 
with better efficiency and power factor under overload conditions. 
This only goes to show the variations of some characteristics at 
the expense of others, and indicates the possibility of consider- 
able choice in performance. 


The improvement in power factor due to the use of the squirrel- 
cage winding with low resistance and high reactance becomes 
effective only after the load has caused the speed to drop below 
synchronism, whereas above synchronism the reverse effect is 
true. Therefore, it is not desirable to keep the speed of the motor 
above synchronism over a very large portion of the operating 
range. There is really very little object in comparing the power 
factor with that of a straight repulsion motor as this type is not 
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suitable for general application. If we compare the power 
factor of this motor with an induction motor having a short- 
circuited armature winding, the increase in favor of this type of 
motor is very marked due primarily to the lack of cross-field 
magnetizing current being reflected in the primary. 

Mr. Bergman points out that the thin metal strip in the slit 
between the two windings improves the commutation under 
running conditions, and this is no doubt true, but, inasmuch as 
it is a very easy matter to secure excellent commutation near 
synchronous speed and the metal strip decreases the starting 
torque to some extent, as well as slightly increases the losses, it 
would seem to be an undesirable addition. 


William Cramp (Communicated after adjournment): With 
reference to the article by Mr. S. R. Bergman in the JouRNAL 
of the A. I. E. E., July, 1924, it may interest your readers to 
refer to the Journal of the London I. E. E., Vol. 57, page 287, 
wherein I think they will find the prototype of Mr. Bergman’s 
new machine. 


Several motors working on this principle were designed and 
sold about 1904, but by his ingenious addition of metal plates in 
the slot openings to improve commutation, Mr. Bergman has 
undoubtedly improved the machine, especially when it is required 
for large horse power. The original motors gave no trouble at 
all as far as commutation was concerned, but they were built 
chiefly for driving fans, where the starting conditions are easy 
and the power comparatively small. I should like to add that 
my experience with these motors showed that the fall in speed 
from nothing to full load, was a good deal more than that of the 
ordinary induction motor. It is difficult to tell from Fig. 8 of 
the Journat what the regulation on Mr. Bergman’s machine is 
like, and it would be interesting if he could give further informa- 
tion on this point. 


S. R. Bergman: In regard to Professor Karapetofi’s state- 
ment, I pointed out in my paper that the reason for the good 
power factor in this motor was the action of the squirrel cage 
which is rather curious due to the fact that this squirrel cage 
possesses a high reactance. Professor Karapetoff is correct in 
his statement that the motor characteristics would be even 
better during running conditions if the squirrel cage possessed 
less reactance, a fact which I believe is illustrated in my paper by 
the description of the first motor having an adjustable reactance 
of the squirrel cage, this reactance being great in starting and 
low in running. Thus, I believe that Professor Karapetoft’s 
conclusions are in full accord with the theory given in my paper. 


Mr. Bretch has contributed a very interesting discussion show- 
ing that he, at a very early period, had some quite interesting 
ideas. Of course in the light of our present knowledge it may be 
readily understood why the motor built in accordance with the 
Bretch patent was abandoned. 


The motor which is described in my paper is mechanically and 
electrically something quite different from the Bretch motor. 
It is, in my judgment, not possible to satisfactorily control the 
flux in the by-pass by proportioning the cross section of the iron 
between the two windings so as to depend upon the saturation of 
the iron for results. 

Mr. Fynn discusses the novelty of this motor at some length, 
referring particularly to the Bretch patent. He forgets however, 
the very important fact that the Bretch motor has been dis- 
continued in production. 'The motor proposed by Lundell I am 
not familiar with, but it seems from Mr. Fynn’s description to be 
substantially different in principle. 


Mr. Fynn seems to severely criticise the theory given in my 
paper. I wish to suggest that Mr. Fynn read the paper giving 
the details of the theory, which was presented at this Convention 
by Mr. West, entitled: ‘‘The Theory of the Squirrel Cage Re- 
pulsion Motor.’’ Mr. West’s theory is based on the general 
equations for the alternating current motor, single or polyphase, 
as first published by Steinmetz. Mr West’s theory is carried 
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out in complex quantities and agrees with the few graphical 
illustrations I have given in my paper. Results of careful tests 
at all speeds for both rotations, check our theory surprisingly 
closely. It seems therefore, plausible that such a theory is 
correct and it has well served our purpose of predetermining a 
complete line of motors of this type, which has recently been put 
on the market by the General Electrie Company. 


Mr. Fynn further states that the two windings into which we 
have resolved the field winding, do not exist and furthermore 
that field windings do not transfer energy. I wish to point out 
that we have built motors with two field windings and by in- 
serting wattmeters in these windings it is an easy matter to 
check our theory. 


Mr. Fynn also states that he cannot see how the flux, which 
acts as self induction, can possibly produce torque. The flux 
which penetrates the space between the two windings of the 
armature may be considered leakage flux with respect to the 
squirrel cage winding and mutual flux with respect to the repul- 
sion motor winding. This is in accordance with the general 
accepted views on leakage and mutual flux. Hence, the flux 
which acts as self induction with respect to one winding, acts as 
torque producing with respect to the other winding. 


Mr. Fynn also seemed to criticise the name of “Repulsion 
Motor” which I have given to the commutated winding. The 
brushes on this winding are short circuited and therefore, con- 
form to that type of machine which was first brought out by 
Professor Thomson and called by him ‘‘Repulsion Motor.” Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s contribution in inventing the repulsion motor 
is one of the most notable contributions to the electrical art and 
in recognition of this contribution, I think we should maintain 
the name ‘‘Repulsion Motor.” 


Finally, Mr. Fynn has again brought up for discussion, his 
paper called ““A New Self Excited Synchronous Induction 
Motor.’ This paper, which was presented at the Spring Con- 
vention in Birmingham, Ala., describes a polyphase induction 
motor possessing a commutator as well as slip rings having two 
armature windings in addition to two field windings. I merely 
have pointed out that in the ease of polyphase motors which do 
not need to depend upon a commutator for operation, it cer- 
tainly is a complication to add a commutator as well as slip 
rings, as well as four separate windings. A polyphase motor 
starts very satisfactorily with a squirrel cage and all these com- 
plications have been added to a polyphase motor in order to 
improve the power factor. As is well known, a single phase 
motor is not self starting, hence there is a good reason in order to 
start such a motor, to add a compensator. I wish to emphasize 
that in my motor the armature possesses only a single wire wind- 
ing and the field also only a single winditig. Furthermore, my 
motor does not possess any slip rings. It is, therefore, obvious 
that this new single phase motor is much simpler than Fynn’s 
polyphase motor. 

Turning now to Mr. Lincoln’s inquiry as to the commutation 
in this motor, the theory of commutation is given at some length 
in my paper. The commutation in this motor is perfect during 
running conditions and as stated, is as good as that of a direct 
current motor with commutating poles. The reason for the good 
commutation is the fact that the motor runs near synchronism 
and the leakage flux is damped out by the squirrel cage and the 
metal wedges. The effect of the squirrel cage and these metal 
wedges is therefore, similar to the action of commutating poles in 
a direct current machine, since both of these devices take care of 
the self induction of the coils undergoing commutation. 

As to Mr. Linecoln’s inquiry about the cost of this type of 
motor, I may state that the material is efficiently utilized and that 
due to the simple mechanical arrangement of the windings, the 
process of manufacture is attractive. 

As to how large a motor we can build in this manner is a ques- 
tion which is rather difficult to answer. There is nothing in the 
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theory of this motor which would indicate that size would be a 
limiting feature, which I believe will answer Mr. Lincoln’s 
question. 

Mr. Garcelon states that a few years ago he brought out a line 
of motors similar in principle and operating characteristics 
to this new motor. I believe Mr. Gareelon is referring to a 
motor built on the principle of using a squirrel cage in the same 
slots as the repulsion motor, this squirrel cage consisting of high 
resistance magnetic bars. This motor will give quite different 
operating characteristics from the motor I described. I go so 
far as to state that, in my opinion, the underlying principle is 
dissimilar in these two motors and the operating characteristics 
certainly justifies this statement. 

There is one statement made by Mr. Specht which I wish to 
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briefly touch upon. Mr. Specht states that the metal strips de- 
erease the starting torque and the core loss and furthermore, as 
it is an easy matter to secure perfect commutation near synchro- 
nism it would seem undesirable to add these wedges. Of course, 
before standardizing such wedges we built numerous motors of 
identically the same design with and without such wedges. The 
efficiency and the starting torque showed no difference, but the 
commutation was markedly different inasmuch as the omission 
of these wedges made the commutation unsatisfactory. I 
agree with Mr. Specht that these wedges introduce small addi- 
tional losses but as they improve the commutation, the com- 
mutation losses are eliminated and thereby counter-balance the 
losses in the wedges. Therefore, this is the explanation why the 
efficiency is not affected by these wedges. 


Theory and Calculation of the Squirrel Cage 


Repulsion Motor 
BY H. R. WEST 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Electrical Engineer, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Review of the Subject.—A brief history of the development 
~of the squirrel cage repulsion motor and a physical explanation 
of the principles of its operation have been given in the preceding 
paper ‘‘A New Type of Single Phase Motor” by Mr..S. R. Bergman. 


worked out for the calculation of the performance 

characteristics of the squirrel cage repulsion motor 
is a method which has been derived from an analytical 
solution of the fundamental voltage equations in a man- 
ner similar to the method given by Steinmetz! in his 
general equations for a-c. motors. The method that 
has been developed differs somewhat from that given 
by Steinmetz in the form and arrangement of the 
results. As a result of this difference in the treat- 
ment, not only was a workable method worked out for 
the calculation of the performance characteristics of 
the squirrel cage repulsion motor, but it was also 
found that accurate and useful methods for calculation 
of performance characteristics of different types of 
a-c. motors, such as, for instance, the double squirrel 
cage induction motor, could be worked out along similar 
lines. The derivation of the method of calculation will 
therefore be explained in the hope that similarly derived 
methods may be found useful in the study of other types 
of machines. 

The squirrel cage repulsion motor, as described by 
Mr. Bergman, consists of a repulsion motor with a 
squirrel cage placed well below the commutated rotor 
winding. The brushes are set at a larger angle, usually 
about 30 electrical degrees, from the neutral axis than 
in the case of the plain repulsion motor. The amount 
of copper in the commutated winding and the size of 
the commutator and brushes of a squirrel cage repulsion 
motor are less than in a repulsion motor, since the 
squirrel cage carries part of the rotor current. The 
construction is otherwise essentially the same as that 
of a plain repulsion motor. The relation of the squirrel 
cage to the commutated winding is indicated in Fig. 1. 

In the following, it will be assumed that all m. m. fs. 
and fluxes are sinusoidally distributed in space. In 
order to further simplify the solution, the angle of 
hysteretic lag between flux and m. m. f., and the effect 
of the local currents in the coils short-circuited by 
brushes are neglected. In calculation of losses the 
core loss can be calculated separately and considered 


/ YHE only known method that has thus far been 


1. Theory and Calculation of Electrical Apparatus, Chapter 
19. 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill., June 23-27, 1924. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to give the results of an ana- 
lytical study of the operation of the motor. The derivation of the 
method of calculation is outlined and some of the more interesting 
resulis are given. 


either as extra input, or as a frictional drag, or as partly 
extra input and partly frictional drag. The motor 
operates at speeds near synchronism throughout its 
normal operating range where the currents induced 
in the coils short-circuited by the brushes are neg- 
ligible. The effect of these currents is therefore neg- 
lected in the general equations. These assumptions 
effect a considerable simplification in the solution of the 


Fig. 2 


equations, which in its present form is at best too 
complicated for general routine design work. 
Following the usual treatment of the plain repulsion 
motor, the stator winding of the squirrel cage repulsion 
motor is resolved into two component windings whose 
axes are at right angles to each other; the transformer 
winding whose axis, called the transformer axis, coin- 
cides with that of the commutated winding as deter- 
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mined by the brush position; and the field winding 
whose axis is at right angles to that of the commutated 
winding. In accordance with the assumption of sinu- 
soidally distributed m. m. fs., the number of effective 
turns in the transformer and field windings is equal to 
the effective turns of the stator winding as a whole, 
multiplied by the cosine and sine, respectively, of the 
angle formed by the magnetic axis of the commutated 
winding, as determined by the brush position, with the 
magnetic axis of the stator winding. 

The squirrel cage can be considered as equivalent to 
a commutated winding, the corresponding brushes of 
which are short-circuited in two rectangular axes. 
For purposes of analysis, the motor can therefore be 
considered as consisting of four simple circuits; the 
stator circuit, the commutated winding, and the two 
equivalent circuits of the squirrel cage. The motor 
can be represented diagrammatically as in Fig. 2. By 
applying Kirchoff’s Law to these four circuits, we obtain 
four simultaneous equations, from the solution of which 
the performance characteristics of the motor can be 
determined. 


SYMBOLS 

FE = voltage applied. 

r,; = resistance of stator winding. 

2) > B “ commutated winding. 

ri) = : “ squirrel cage winding. 

Xm = mutual inductive reactance corresponding to 
flux mutual to all three windings. 

x, = leakage reactance of stator winding. 

X_ = leakage reactance of commutated winding (which 
is mutual to the squirrel cage). 

x3; = leakage reactance of squirrel cage (corresponding 
to the permeance of the leakage path between 
the commutated winding and the squirrel 
cage). 

A = angle of brush setting from neutral. 

I, = current in stator winding. 

I, = current in commutated winding. 

I;, = current in squirrel cage in the transformer axis. 

I, = current in squirrel cage in the field axis. 

f = frequency of applied voltage. 

N_ = effective turns in each of the windings. 

S = speed as a fraction of synchronism. 

Sor=(slip: 

wis = Derit 

o =Sw = “angular speed.” 


The resistances and reactances should all be expressed 
in terms of the number of turns in the stator winding. 
The symbols for voltage and current all represent time 
vector quantities. The positive senses of the currents 
are indicated by the arrows in Fig. 2. 

The fluxes linking the four circuits of the motor can 
be resolved into-mutual and leakage components which 
_ can be expressed in terms of the various reactances and 
currents as follows: 

The transformer flux ¢,; which is the component of 
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the mutual flux of stator and rotor in the transformer 
axis, 
PG 
2arfN 
The field flux ¢,; which is the component of the 
mutual flux of stator and rotor in the field axis, 


Pmt = (I, cos A — I, — I) (1) 


dips 
Part = Lear (J, sin A — J3,) (2) 
The leakage flux of the primary, 
se Ui iy 3 
91 rT y) afN ( ) 


The leakage flux linking the commutated winding in 
the transformer axis, 


us Xo (Lo + 132) 
Pat oN 


(4) 


The leakage flux cut by the conductors of the com- 
mutated winding in the field axis, 


af oT; f 
| bedacg NM 
The leakage fluxes in the transformer and field axes 


respectively, linking the squirrel cage conductors 
only, 


oy (5) 


v3 Ise 

Pst = QarfN (6) 
as Is, 

ou = Da gN (7) 


The relations of these flux components to the circuits 
and to each other are indicated in Figs. 3a and 3b. 


¢ 
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Voltage applied to the stator terminals must over- 
come the resistance drop 7; J; and the voltages induced 
by alternation of $1, dm: and dm; That is, 
E=7,1,+ 727f (N¢di+N dm cosA +N om;sin A) 

Substituting for the fluxes their values given in 
equations (1), (2) and (3), we have, 
B=7n1,+9%1,+7XmecosA (I,cos A — Iz, — 3) 

+ 7X, sin A (I; sin A — I3,) (8) 


In the commutated winding, voltage is induced by 
transformer action of dx and @»:, and by rotation 
through ¢.; and @»;. The vector sum of these voltages 
must equal the resistance drop r.J:. This gives the 
equation, 

O= trol,—jg2afN (Om + dot) 

+S 2afN (bm¢— he) 
or 
O = toTl2—j Xm(I, cos A — I,-— T3:) +7 Xe (I,— I 32) 
+ SX, I, sin A — I3,) — S xo Isy (9) 


Similarly, for the squirrel cage in the transformer axis, 
O = r3I3:— 7 Xm (11 cos A — Iz — I3:) 
+ 7X. (Io + Ts:) +jusIs: 
+ S [X,, (I; sin A — Is7) — (x2 + 23) Iz,] (10) 
and in the field axis, 
O = r3I37 —J9 Xm (isin A — Iss) +9 (42 + 43) Tay 
+ S[— X, (I, cos A — Ip — I3:) 
os (Le + I3:) + 23 T3,] (11) 


The above four equations, (8), (9), (10) and (11) 
containing the four unknowns J,, I2, I3; and I3; can be 
solved giving equations from which the performance 
characteristic curves of the motor can be cal- 
culated. 


It will be noted that these equations differ in form 
from the general equations of Steinmetz? for a-c. motors 
having any number of windings in both stator and rotor, 
in that his equations do not contain terms corresponding 
to S x2 Iz; in equation (9), S (x2 + x3) Iz, in equation 
(10), and S [xe (IZ + Is) + 23Is:] in (11). In his 
treatment. of polyphase motors, he took care of the 
phenomena involved by considering the leakage react- 
ance of the rotor windings as being proportional to the 
slip. This gives exactly the same results, and is an 
exactly equivalent method when applied to polyphase 
motors. However, in cases where the mutual flux of 
stator and rotor is resolved into two components at 
right angles to each other in space, it seems preferable 
to treat the leakage flux in the same way and not to 
consider it as a flux revolving at synchronous speed. 
This applies particularly to the case of commutator 
motors where the current in the individual conductors 
is of line frequency. In single-phase motors where 


. the leakage reactances of the rotor windings cannot in 


general be considered proportional to the slip, the omis- 
2. Loe. cit. 1. 
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sion of the terms representing voltages induced by 
rotation of rotor conductors through leakage fluxes 
results, in the usual case, in slight and negligible in- 
accuracies, but in the case of the squirrel cage repulsion 
motor would result in inaccuracies so great as to com- 
pletely destroy the value of the results. 

It is of interest to note that the reasoning on which 
the above equations are based is exactly similar to that 
followed by Arnold? in formulating the fundamental 
equations from which he developed the equivalent cir- 
cuit for the single-phase induction motor according to 
the cross field theory. 

Rearranging terms in equations (8) to (11) and 
solving for I,, I2, Iz, and I3,, we get equations of the 
following forms: 


Lat & adie 


(12) 


I, =EXncosA 
G, + SG, + (1— S*) G; + S (1— S?*) G, 


( H7iGEdS Ga 1 ~ 8) Ga ) 
U+j7W 
(13) 
Iz, = EX, cosA 
( A,+ (1-8) H4,+S (1-S’) H;4+ 9H, ) 
U+jW 
(14) 


ly= EX, cos A 


( SJ taller Mdactedlle teddies Sa) 
UE GW 


(15) 

where U+jW=F,;+SF,+ (1— S?) F, 
+j([Fs+SFy+ (1— S*?) Fi + S A — S?) Ful 
(16) 


and F,,, G,, H, and J, are functions-of the motor design 
constants, 71, 1%, 13, Xm, 2X1, X2, %3, and A, and are 
independent of the speed. The complete expressions 
for these functions will be given in the appendix. 

The torque produced by the motor at any speed can 
be considered as made up of three components produced 
respectively by interaction of the currents I2, I;, and 
Is, with the fluxes (dmy— 2s), (bms— ay), and 
(@mt— 3) through which the corresponding conduct- 
ors rotate. The torque of the motor at any speed is, 
in synchronous watts: 


T=2rfN {[ (L2 (bmp — boy) ] + (Lat (Sms 
— hy) ] + [Lap t (hme — ar) ] } . (17) 
where the expressions [I2 (¢my — oy) | ete., represent 


the products of the in-phase components of current 
and flux. Substituting for the fluxes and currents © 
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their values according to equations (5), (6), (7), (13), 
(14) and (15) we get the following equation. 


E? X,7[M, + SM.+ (1—S?)M;4+ S(1— S*) M, 
+ (1— S’??M;+ S (1 — S?)? M,] 
U2? + W? 


(18) 
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where M,, M,, etc., are functions of the motor design 
constants. The complete expressions for these func- 
tions will be given in the appendix. 

By the use of suitable calculation forms, the torque 
developed and the current taken by the motor at any 
speed can be readily calculated from equations (12) 


AMPERES 
IN PHASE 


30 40 
REACTIVE AMPERES 


50 


Fig. 5—Current Loci or 8S. C. R. Motor 


and (18). Since the value of current obtained by solu- 
tion of (12) is given in terms of its power and reactive 
components, the. power factor and input can then be 
determined. From the torque and speed, the output is 
determined; then after allowing for friction and core 
losses the efficiency is determined. If it is desired, the 
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currents I>, I;; and I3;, and the corresponding compo- 
nents of the torque can be calculated inasimilar manner. 

In Fig. 4 are shown the performance characteristics 
of a 3-h. p. 1800-rev. per min. 60-cycle squirrel cage 
repulsion motor as calculated from equations (12) and 
(18). Tested values are shown for comparison in the 
broken curves. It will be observed that the motor has 
a starting torque of approximately three times full load 
torque, and for speeds from standstill up to about 90 
per cent of synchronism has a speed torque characteris- 
tic similar to that of a plain repulsion motor. For 
speeds in the neighborhood of synchronism the speed 
torque characteristics are those of an induction motor, 
from no load to double load. The motor therefore 
combines the characteristics of a repulsion motor and 
of an induction motor in operation, as well as in 
mechanical construction. The power factor at full 
load and overload is seen to be from ten to fifteen per 
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1. Total Torque Developed by Motor. 

2. Torque Developed by Commutated Winding Currents. 

3. Torque Developed by Squirrel Cage Currents. 

4. Torque that Would be Developed if Squirrel Cage were Removed. 

5. Torque that Would be Developed if Commutated Winding were 
Removed. ; 


cent higher than would be obtained from either a plain 
repulsion motor or a plain single-phase induction motor 
of the same rating. 

In Fig. 5 are shown the loci of the current vectors 
of the same motor, calculated from equations (12) to 
(15). The speeds corresponding to the different values 
of current are indicated in terms of synchronous speed 
on the curves. It will be observed that the stator 
current has its minimum value at synchronous speed, 
and that the variation in power input with change in 
speed in the close neighborhood of synchronism is 
accounted for principally by variation in power factor 
and not by variation in the magnitude of the current. 

At full load, the current in the commutated winding 
is equal to approximately 85 per cent of the current 
in the stator winding. 

The current I;, in the transformer axis of the squirrel 
cage is very small for starting conditions, the squirrel 
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cage in this axis being effectively shielded by the com- 
mutated winding. In the field axis, the squirrel cage 
current I3; has its maximum value at standstill. For 
normal operating speeds, these currents J;, and Is; 
are approximately equal in magnitude and 90 deg. out 
of phase in time, I3; leading I3:. 

The division of the torque between the commutated 
and squirrel cage windings is shown in the calculated 
curves of Fig. 6. The speed torque curves of the 
motor when running with only the squirrel cage in the 
rotor, and with only the commutated winding, are 
shown in the dotted curves. It will be noted that the 
torque developed in the squirrel cage is roughly twice 
that which would be developed if the commutated 
winding were removed. In a general way, this is 
explained by the fact that for speeds in the neighbor- 
hood of synchronism, the motor has a nearly uniform 
revolving field like that of a polyphase induction motor. 
The explanation for this revolving field is the same as 
for the plain repulsion motor. That is, since the 
brushes bearing on the commutator are short-circuited, 
it follows that the voltages induced in the commutated 
winding by alternation of the transformer flux and by 
rotation through the field flux must be approximately 
equal. The transformer and field fluxes must therefore 
be 90 deg. out of phase in time as well as being at 
right angles in space. The resultant flux is therefore a 
revolving flux produced largely by the m. m. f. of the 
stator and commutated winding currents, independ- 
ently of the squirrel cage currents. The squirrel 
cage therefore operates much the same as if it were ina 
polyphase motor, and it may he said to develop poly- 
phase motor torque, the maximum torque thus devel- 
oped being, roughly, twice the maximum torque that 
would be developed if the commutated winding were 
not used. For this reason the squirrel cage is much 
more effective at speeds in the neighborhood of syn- 
chronism than at standstill, and although the squirrel 
cage reactance is high enough so that the standstill 
conditions are comparable to those in a plain repulsion 
motor, the torque developed at speeds near synchronism 
is sufficiently large to give excellent speed regulation 
and to hold the no load speed to a value very slightly 
above synchronism. 

The curve of torque developed by the commutated 
winding currents is of the same general shape as that 
of a plain repulsion motor, excepting in the neighbor- 
hood of synchronous speed where it has a definite maxi- 
mum and minimum. The peculiar shape of this speed 
torque curve in the region of synchronous speed is of 
little practical significance or interest, except that it 
calls attention to the fact that the action of the com- 
mutated winding is greatly affected by the action of 
the squirrel cage current and vice versa, and that it is 
associated with the question of phase relations of the 
field flux, which, in turn, determine the power factor. 
This variation in torque is not due to any material 
change in the magnitude of the commutated current 
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I, or the flux, (¢ns— 27), with which it reacts to 
produce torque, but is caused almost entirely by 
variation of the phase difference between the current 
and the flux. 

When the motor is running at exact synchronous 
speed, the current in the squirrel cage can, for all 
practical purposes be considered equal to zero. The 
motor is therefore operating with the same current, 
power factor, efficiency, and torque as though the 
squirrel cage was removed, or, in other words, as a 
plain repulsion motor. If the load on the motor is 
increased so that the speed drops slightly below syn- 
chronism, currents are induced in the squirrel cage and 
induction motor torque is developed. The effect of 
these currents, as pointed out by Mr. Bergman, is to 
cause the field flux to lag the line current in time 
phase, resulting in power-factor compensation. That 
this phase difference is considerable for loads in the 
neighborhood of full load is shown by the fact that the 
torque produced by the commutated winding drops to 
a very low value. 


I, 


(b) 


Pmt 


Fig. 7—Vector Diacrams or 8. C. R. Motor 


a. Full Load. 
b. Synchronous Speed (Approximately Half Load.) 


At exact synchronous speed, the squirrel cage repul- 
sion motor may be said to operate exactly the same as a 
plain repulsion motor, since the current in the squirrel 
cage is then practically zero. A plain repulsion motor 
operating with the same brush position will be found 
to develop at synchronous speed a torque equal to 
approximately 50 per cent of the rated full-load torque 
of a squirrel cage repulsion motor of the same design 
constants. It is evident then that the squirrel cage 
repulsion motor develops approximately 50 per cent 
of full-load torque at exact synchronous speed, and for 
all loads greater than half load, the speed is below 
synchronism, so that power-factor compensation is 
obtained for all loads throughout the most important 
range. 

Vector diagrams showing the phase relations at 
synchronism and at full load are shown in Fig. 7. 

In a properly designed squirrel cage repulsion motor 
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the ratios of the resistance and leakage reactance of the 
squirrel cage to the resistance and leakage reactance 
of the commutated winding must be held within fairly 
close limits. In order to obtain the best starting 
torque per ampere of starting current, the squirrel 
cage reactance should be as high as possible. On the 
other hand, the higher the impedance of the squirrel 
cage, the higher will be the running free speed at which 
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the generator torque, developed by the squirrel cage, 
will neutralize the motor torque, developed by the 
commutated winding. The currents, and therefore 
the losses, will be found to be correspondingly higher, 


so that we may-say that the higher the squirrel cage 


reactance, the higher the no-load losses. There is a 
narrow range of values of squirrel cage reactance for 
which the starting conditions are comparable to those of 
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a‘plain repulsion motor, and the no-load losses will be 
well within reasonable limits. 

Since the full-load torque of the motor is furnished 
largely by the squirrel cage, it is evident that the speed 
regulation must be roughly proportional to the slip. 
The resistance of the squirrel cage should therefore 
be reasonably low in order to give good speed regulation. 

A squirrel cage repulsion motor for reversing service 
may be obtained by providing a stator with distinct 
transformer and field windings, one of which can be 
reversed; or if desired, reversal may be accomplished 
by shifting the brushes. The reversing characteristics 
of the motor are shown in Fig. 8, which is the speed 
torque curve for both positive and negative speeds, 
and in Fig. 9, which is the locus of the stator current 
vector. 

The current locus shows that although the motor 
does not return power to the line when driven at a 
speed above its no-load speed, it does operate as a 
generator with good characteristics, if driven at 
approximately synchronous speed against its normal 
direction of rotation as a motor. Its efficiency as a 
generator under these conditions is practically the same 
as its efficiency as a motor in normal operation, and as 
shown by the current locus, the power factor may be 
very high. The commutating conditions in this 
region also compare with those in normal motor opera- 
tion, the explanation being the same as in the case of 
motor operation, that is, the voltages in the com- 
mutated winding induced by transformer action of and 
rotation through the transformer and field fluxes are 
approximately equal, and therefore the transformer and 
field fluxes must be approximately equal in magnitude 
and 90 deg. out of phase in time, giving as a resultant 
a rotating field, revolving with the rotor and therefore 
giving practically the same commutating conditions 
as in normal motor operation. A squirrel cage repul- 
sion motor can therefore be reversed while running at 


full speed with no trouble from commutation. As 


shown by the current locus, the current taken by the 
motor is only very slightly greater at certain speeds 
during reversal than at starting. 

It is well known that the current in an individual 
conductor of the rotor of a plain single-phase induction 
motor consists of two components of different frequen- 
cies, one component being of slip frequency and the 
other of approximately twice line frequency. The 
amplitude of the double frequency component is 
greater than that of the slip frequency component. 
In the squirrel cage repulsion motor, the current in an 
individual squirrel cage conductor also consists of two 
components, but in this case the double frequency 
component is small in comparison to the slip frequency 
component. This is to be expected, since the mutual 
flux of stator and rotor is, roughly speaking, a revolving 
field produced largely by the m.m.f. of J; and I, 
independently of the squirrel cage currents. The 
conditions affecting the squirrel cage can be compared 
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with those affecting the rotor of a polyphase induction 
motor with slightly unbalanced voltage applied to the 
stator; that is, the mutual flux of stator and rotor 
consists of a uniform revolving flux with a small pul- 
sating flux superimposed in one axis. The ratio of the 
amplitude of the slip frequency component of current 
to the double frequency component, which is, roughly, 
the same as the ratio of the revolving component of 
flux to the pulsating component, can be determined 
for any particular speed from the calculated values 
of I;,and I3,. This nature of the squirrel cage current 
is of interest, in view of the fact that metallic strips 
or wedges are placed in the narrow slits connecting the 
squirrel cage slots with those of the commutated wind- 
ing. These metallic strips serve the purpose of im- 
proving commutation by furnishing to the coils under- 
going commutation local secondary circuits which 
absorb the energy that might otherwise appear in the 
form of very slight sparks at the brushes. The ques- 
tion of commutation and the action of the squirrel 
cage and these metallic strips in improving commuta- 
tion has been rather fully discussed in the preceding 
paper by Mr. Bergman. 


#/- CURRENT 
#2 CURRENT IW 


Fig. 10 


Alternation of the leakage flux which threads these 
thin metal strips induces eddy currents in the strips, 
which has the effect of reducing the effective leakage 
reactance of the squirrel cage. The metal strips are 
therefore designed with sufficiently high resistance so 
that the eddy currents induced in them by the full- 
line frequency alternation of leakage flux at standstill 
will be so small as to be practically negligible. Other- 
wise, the effective leakage reactance of the squirrel cage 
would be appreciably reduced and the starting torque 
per ampere of starting current would be decreased. 

When the motor is running at normal speed, the 
leakage flux threading the strips varies in the same 
manner as the squirrel cage current, 2. e., with a large 
slip frequency component and a small double frequency 
component. The effect of the slip frequency compo- 
nent in producing eddy currents in the strips will be 
entirely negligible on account of the very low frequency. 
The double frequency component can have only a very 
slight and practically negligible effect, on account of 
the small amplitude. The total effect of the metal 
strips on the operation of the motor is therefore quite 
negligible except for the improvement in commutation, 

‘and as is evidenced by the close agreement between the 
tested and calculated values shown in Fig. 4, it is 
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perfectly legitimate to ignore the presence of the 
strips in calculating the performance characteristics 
of the motor, provided the strips are so designed as to 
properly take care of the standstill conditions. 

In Fig. 10 are oscillograms showing the nature of 
the currents in the squirrel cage bars, the eddy currents 
in the metal strips, and the current in an individual 
coil of the commutated winding. In order to get an 
oscillogram showing the equivalent of the eddy cur- 
rents in the wedges, an exploring coil was wound in 
the rotor with one side in the bottom of a commutated 
winding slot, and the other in the upper part of the 
corresponding squirrel cage slot. The wave shape of 
the voltage induced in this coil shows that the eddy 
currents in the metal strips consist largely of irregular 
high-frequency pulsations, which represent energy 
that is transferred during commutation from the 
commutated winding to the metal strips. 
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Appendix 
Let xX’ = Kee + 2% 
ee eet ee 

Using these abbreviations, the complete expressions 
for the functions in equations (12) to (18) are: 

F, = T2132 — 213 Vex 
wi xX”? — T3 xX” 
F; = 2g X” + Tex! 
F, =— 3 US 
F; = 1Fy- ee eo Tog xe (Xin ~- Zde = 2 X3) 
-— 732 to Xm— 13? Xm? sin? A 
Fe =—27r3%3Xn2sin A cosA 
F, =71Fe—%,F 4+ %22%3XmX" +23? Xm? Sin? A 
Fs = 13 + 4,F,-— 273 %2%3Xm— 2732%3X,7 sin? A 
+ 12 Ts? Xm. 
Fy =r; Xn2sin A cosA 
Fig = 11 F' 4 +21 F 2— ro (42 + 23) XmX" — 13X2XmX’ 
Fy, = — 27; X,’ sin A cosA 


eS 
I 


G, = — 27325 

G, =—rtanA 
G; =—73X’ 

G, =a2;X"tanA 
Gs = pee 

Ge =—2rsx3tanA 
G, =—27,X" 

H, =-—fr.rz;tanA 
H, =— 7, X"” 

AH; =— 2%, X’tanA 
Hy = 1213 

his = H, 

Jo =—([rsX'’ +r. X"]tanA 
J3 = fe7; tan A 

J, = Hy 


M;, = [2 re 73° re + 4 15? 252 X’ -++ Ts* Xx’) sin A cos A 
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My, = rors [— 12173 + 223 X’ cos? A — 73? sin? A 
— 2x; X” sin? A — 2 x? sin? A] 
M; = 13x3;X'sin A cosA [r3 X’— 27323 + 272 X”| 
M, = 73(27rer3 243 X” sin? A + rer3 X” (1 + sin 2A) 
+7r2X" +223 X" sin? A + 732 X” sin? A] 
M; = x3? X’ X” sin AcosA 
M, = — x3 sin? A [r. X”2 + 73 X”] 

The first step in calculating the performance charac- 
teristics of a squirrel cage repulsion motor from its 
design constants is to calculate the constants F; to Fi, 
and M, to M, given above. Using the constants thus 
obtained, the calculation of current, power-factor 
input, torque, etc., can be carried out for all desired 
speeds simultaneously. Taking advantage of the fact 
that the constants to be caleulated contain many terms 
and combinations of terms in common, and by using 
suitable calculation forms, the calculations can be 
completed in much less time than would be expected, 
judging from the lengths of the equations. 
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An analytical expression for the instantaneous value 
of the current in an individual conductor of the squirrel 
cage would undoubtedly be so complicated as to be 
entirely out of the question. If it is desired to deter- 
mine the wave shape of this current for any particular 
speed, it can be readily determined from the calculated 
values of I;, and I;;. Referring to Fig. 11, the instan- 
taneous value of the current in the bar B is given by 
the equation 

is = /2[ |Is:| sin (wt + 0:) sin (ot + a) 

+ |Is,| sin (wt + 02) cos (ct +a) ] 
where |J;,| and |I3;| represent absolute values, @; and 
6, are the phase angles of J;, and I;3, referred to the 
line voltage and a is the angular position of the bar 
when ¢=o0. ‘Transforming this equation into one 
involving functions of the sum and difference of two 
angles, we get the equation, 


is = Is’ sin[(w— o)t + Bi] + Is’sin [(w + o)t + Bel 
or is = Is’ sin (swt +61) + Is” sin [(2— 8) wt + Bo] 
where Js’, the amplitude of the slip frequency com- 
ponent is given by the equation, 


Te! = VM [|Tae|? + [Zoe]? + 2 |Lse| |Zs,| sin (82— 41) ] 
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and Is” the amplitude of the component whose fre- 
quency is (2 — s) f, is given by the equation, 


f= V% [T3,?| + \T3/°| —2 \Ts.| \Is,| sin (@2— 6) ] 
and £; and £2 are constants. 


Discussion 


H. C. Specht (by letter): The calculation method shown by 
Mr. West will, without doubt, interest all motor designers. The 
way of demonstrating the different fluxes gives a very clear pic- 
ture which ean be easily understood. On the other hand, sucha 
method of calculation without the use of diagrams and saturation 
curves seems to me rather complicated for routine design work, 
in spite of the fact that the effect of short-circuit current under 
the brushes and iron losses have been neglected. It is also as- 
sumed that all m. m. f. and fluxes are sinusoidal, which does not 
often correspond to the type of winding usually employed in a 
commercial motor. Another assumption is that of constant 
reluctance, whereas this will vary inversely with the saturation, 
which will have a very marked effect on the characteristics of the 
motor at overloads and when starting. 

Possibly the neglect of these items is responsible for a dis- 
crepancy in the calculated curves shown in Fig. 6. Curve No. 4, 
as drawn, indicates that the starting torque of a repulsion motor 
will be increased by the addition of a squirrel-cage winding. 
This cannot possibly be the case, and Curve No. 4 should eross 
Curve No. 1 somewhere below synchronous speed, and show a 
starting torque considerably larger than that shown by Curve 
No. 1 representing the combined windings. 

Using diagrams, in connection with the saturation curve for 
magnetizing voltage and fiux, simplifies the caleulation method, 
particularly when the motor is first calculated as the straight 
repulsion type and thereafter corrections are made for the effect 
of the squirrel-cage winding, short cireuit current under the 
brushes, iron loss, ete. This method also gives a clear picture 
of the effect of the different items and any errors in calculation 
may be more easily noticed. 

P. L. Alger (by letter): The element in design of the squirrel- 
cage repulsion motor that is all-important is the choice of the 
constants of the squirrel cage, and this is the point in which the 
new motor described by Mr. Bergman differs most from all pre- 
vious motors of the same class. 

Theory shows that in so far as starting is concerned, the 
squirrel cage should have the highest possible impedance, to- 
gether with the lowest possible ratio of resistance to reactance. 
The ratio of resistance to reactance must be low in order to hold 
the axis of the squirrel-cage current as far away from the axis of 
the cross-field flux as possible, since this will give the least pos- 
sible reduction of eross-field flux for a given squirrel-cage current. 
During normal operation, the squirrel cage should have the 
lowest possible impedance and a fairly definite, but rather low, 
ratio of resistance to reactance. This is true because maximum 
power factor at normal load is secured with a particular value of 
squirrel-cage reactance and because suitable values of pull-in 
torque and of losses are obtained with a particular value of 
resistance. Finally, in so far as commutation is concerned, the 
squirrel cage should have the lowest possible impedance, and a 
high ratio of resistance to reactance, since in this way the energy 
of commutation is most readily and completely dissipated 
without sparking. 

Consideration of methods of securing these diverse values of the 
squirrel-cage impedance shows that it is very important to have 
no saturation in the reactance flux paths for the squirrel cage, 
since any such saturation would reduce the ratio of starting re- 
actance to running reactance, which ratio should be made as 
large as possible. Also, the squirrel cage should have a low 
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d-c. resistance, with eddy currents of such a magnitude as to be 
inappreciable up to double line frequeney, but considerable at 
commutation frequeney. As the eddy currents give the effect of 
a reduction of reactance as well as an increase of the effective 
resistance, they are altogether objectionable at starting and 
altogether desirable for commutation. 

In the new motor, these requirements have been met in a way 
which seems theoretically the best possible. The squirrel- 
cage leakage flux path has an air gap in it calculated to be of 
such a magnitude as to avoid all saturation at starting, and this 
air gap is filled with a metal wedge of such a resistivity as to give 
eddy currents that are inappreciable at operating frequencies, 
but are considerable at commutation frequency. 

K. L. Hansen (by letter): Although Mr. West has made use 
of certain simplifying assumptions with reference to the angle of 
hysteretic advance and the effect of eddy currents in the shield- 
ing commutating strips, it must be conceded that the agreement 
between the tested and calculated values is sufficiently close to 
justify these assumptions, especially when the complexity of the 
calculations is taken into consideration. Itisrather unfortunate, 
however, that neither design constants nor dimensions are given 
in the paper, thus making it impossible to compare the results 
with those obtained by a method differing somewhat from that of 
the author. 

It is clearly set forth in the paper that the ratio between the 
constants of the squirrel cage and the constants of the commu- 
tated winding must be held between close limits, otherwise the 
no-load losses become excessive or the starting torque per ampere 
will be toolow. The fact that at no load the motor develops two 
torque components neutralizing each other instead of just suf- 
ficient torque to overcome the friction losses, as is usually the 
case, tends to make the. no-load losses high. The no-load 
losses of the particular machine discussed in the paper appear to 
be approximately 25 per cent of the full-load output. That may 
not be excessive in a 3 h.p. motor, but the same percentage 
losses in a larger machine would be excessive, and it would be of 
interest to learn what results have been obtained on motors of 
say 10- or 15-h.p. capacity. 

The analysis of the squirrel-cage repulsion motor may be ap- 
proached from a different viewpoint from that which Mr. West 
has chosen as his starting point. About thirty years ago Profes- 
sor Ferraris suggested that single-phase induction-motor opera- 
tion could be explained by considering the single-phase 
alternating field as made up of two components revolving in 
opposite directions. It seems that this method has not been 
looked upon with favor as a starting point for quantitative analy- 
sis, but I have found it exceedingly useful in the solution of just 
such problems as that discussed by Mr. West. 


Analysis of the squirrel-eage repulsion motor from this view- 
point also leads to four equations with four unknowns, so the 
numerical calculations may not be much simplified, if any, but 
the forming of the equations from physical considerations is 
made more simple and direct by this method. It is not neces- 
sary to resolve the primary winding into two components at 
right angles to each other, nor to consider the transformer and 
rotational voltages separately. Equally, there is no need of 
considering the squirrel-cage as the equivalent to a commutating 
winding with the brushes short-cireuited in two rectangular axes. 
From the viewpoint of two oppositely rotating fields the squirrel 
cage is considered as a polyphase circuit with two current com- 
ponents flowing in it of frequencies proportional to s and (2—s), 
where s = slip. These current components are physical reali- 
ties and are plainly shown on the oscillogram in Mr. West's 
paper. The reactances which these current components meet 
are likewise proportional to s and (2 — s). 

I have not derived the formulas of the squirrel-cage repulsion 
motor from the viewpoint of two rotating fields, mainly because 
the constants are not given in the paper so that results can not be 
compared anyway. Another reason is that I have applied this 
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method in considerable detail to a number of similar problems 
in a paper entitled ‘‘The Rotating Magnetic Field Theory of 
Alternating-Current Motors,’’ which will be published in the 
JOURNAL at some future time. 

I am indebted to Mr. Specht for calling attention to a point 
which should perhaps have been explained more fully in the 
paper. It is natural to believe that Fig. 6 of my paper is wrong 
as has been claimed by Mr. Specht, because at first thought 
it would seem that the addition of a squirrel-cage to a repulsion 
motor must necessarily reduce the starting torque. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, however, this is not true, and it is a fact that 
if the squirrel cage is removed from a properly designed squirrel- 
cage repulsion motor, the starting torque will be materially 
reduced unless the brush position is changed. 

The explanation is that although the ampere-turns of the 
squirrel cage partially neutralize the field ampere-turns of the 
stator winding, and thus reduce the field flux per ampere of line 
current, the starting impedance is much reduced so that the 
starting current is greater. The starting torque is roughly 
proportional to the product of the starting current times the 
field flux, and therefore may or may not be decreased by the 
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addition of a squirrel cage, depending on the relative design 
constants of the motor and squirrel eage, and the angle of brush 
setting. 

The curves of Fig. 1 give in a general way a comparison 
between the starting torques of a repulsion motor and of a 
squirrel-cage repulsion motor for different brush positions. It 
will be noted that for brush positions close to the low-impedanee 
neutral, the plain repulsion motor has the higher starting torque, 
but as the brushes are shifted farther from neutral a point is 
reached beyond which the squirrel-cage repulsion motor has the 
higher starting torque. 

It is of course true that the maximum torque obtainable is 
less for a squirrel-cage repulsion motor than for the correspond- 
ing plain repulsion motor. It should also be noted that the 
starting torque.of the squirrel-cage repulsion motor is less 
sensitive to slight changes in brush position than is the plain 
repulsion motor. 

The omission of certain minor factors in the derivation of the 
equations is, in my opinion, fully justified. If all factors that 
affect the motor operation were taken into consideration, 
assuming that it were possible to do so, the results would differ 
from those obtained by the method given in the paper by percent- 
ages in comparably smaller than the percentage difference between 
the starting torque values of curves 1 and 4 of Fig. 6 which 
Mr. Specht mentioned. In ealeulating starting torque, it is 
sometimes necessary to make certain allowances, such as those 
for saturation and the effects of the currents in the short- 
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cireuited coils. The calculation of starting torque is so very 
much easier and shorter than the general calculation that the 
necessary allowances can easily be made. 

I feel safe in saying that it is impossible to make a reliable 
quantitative predetermination of the performance of a squirrel- 
eage repulsion motor by first calculating the performance of a 
plain repulsion motor and then making allowances for the 
effect of a squirrel-eage unless experimental or other accurate 
data for motors of somewhat similar design characteristics are 
available. For example, I do not believe that the design of a 
2-pole, 25-cyele motor could be most advantageously worked 
out on that basis if experimental or other reliable data were 
available for 4-pole, 60-cycle motors only. The conclusion 
which Mr. Specht arrived at concerning the curves of Fig. 6 
might be said to be characteristic of the results that might be 
expected from the use of that method, for as I tried to show by 
the curves of Fig. 6, the action of each rotor winding is alto- 
gether different from that which it would have if the other 
winding were removed. 

The method of calculation which I have outlined in the paper 
is too complicated for general routine design work, but, in my 
opinion, the design of a motor of which many thousands will be 
built, is of sufficient importance to justify the carrying out of a 
number of complete calculations so as to determine the most 
economical use of materials, to get a better idea of the best 
proportions of the design constants, and to learn how the opera- 
ting characteristics of amotor will be affected by a change in any 
one of the design constants. 

I am in complete agreement with Mr. Alger except in regard 
to the way in which squirrel-cage resistance affects the starting 
torque. At standstill, the current in the squirrel cage is almost 
all in the field axis, since the commutated winding effectively 
shields the squirrel cage in the transformer axis. The effect 
of the squirrel-cage resistance is to cause the field flux to lag the 
line current in time phase, thus making it less effective in 
producing torque. 
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In reply to Mr. Hansen’s question about the no-load losses, 
it may be said that the no-load losses need never be objection- 
able. The larger the motor, the lower the percentage no-load 
losses may be made. Fora10-h. p. motor, the no-load losses are 
approximately 11 per cent of the full-load input. 

I am glad that Mr. Hansen has succeeded in working out the 
theory of single-phase commutator motors by the revolving- 
field method, for it seems that it is necessary to use the revolving- 
field method in order to allow properly for the effects of eddy 
currents in the squirrel-cage bars. 

The revolving-field method and the eross-field method both 
have their advantages, and in my opinion neither method 
should be used to the exclusion of the other. The revolving- 
field theory allows for the variation of inductance and resistance 
with frequency variations in the rotor conductors and would 
give the slip-frequency and double-frequency components of the 
rotor current directly. On the other hand, the cross-flux 
theory is, in my opinion, easier to work with, especially for 
commutator motors, and in the case of the squirrel-cage repulsion 
motor gives a clearer picture of the effect of the squirrel-cage 
currents on the power factor than would be obtained from the 
revolving-field point of view. The “current in the transformer 
axis of the squirrel cage” and the “‘current in the field axis of the 
squirrel cage,’’ which are given directly by the cross-field method, 
have definite and very useful physical meanings. 

I regret that Mr. Hansen has not completely worked out the 
equations for the squirrel-cage repulsion motor following the 
revolving-field method. I believe that the equations which he 
would obtain by that method, starting with the same assump- 
tions, would be identical in form with mine. At least it should 
be possible to transform the equations obtained by one method 
into those obtained by the other. Possibly his final equations 
would appear in a form that would give an easier method of 
calculation than mine. A direct comparison of equations would 
be more convincing and probably easier than a comparison of 
ealeulated data. 
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TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 


The increasing demand for electrical energy has made 
necessary the interconnection of present systems and 
the development of additional hydroelectric power 
projects. These new developments are in many cases 
at points remote from load centers, and the trans- 
mission problems involve distances, amounts of energy, 
reliability, and voltages for their economic transmission 
in excess of previous operating practise. 

The insulator problem continues to be one of the 
chief sources of difficulty in overhead transmission, 
and although considerable progress has been made, 
both in the design and manufacture of suspension 
type insulators, there still remains room for additional 
investigation on the electrical and mechanical effects 
influencing leakage resistance, deterioration, etc. Some 
flashovers of insulator strings are still unexplainable 
and research work is being done to try to determine the 
cause and cure of these flashovers. The cause of the 
flashover possibly has a bearing on many of theso-called 
lightning disturbances. 


The successful automatic operation of oil switches 
with relay protection at voltages as high as 220 kv. 
is an accomplished fact and this prevents the damage to 
insulators on account of flashovers. It may be said 
that the transformers and switches operate satisfactorily 
at these high voltages. The improvement of the 
insulation to prevent flashovers and many of the 
so-called lightning disturbances seems necessary, as the 
flashovers do not seem to be caused by high-frequency 
or transient voltage, since the rise in voltage (sometimes 
double voltage) due to switching, does not of itself 
eause flashovers. The mechanical stress, due to 
continued loading, vibration of aerial spans, tempera- 
ture, humidity, and atmospheric conditions, in par- 
ticular, require further study. 

The result of experience this year on the 220-kv. 
transmission lines in California is very encouraging. 
In the northern and southern California systems 220-kv. 
transmission seems now an absolute necessity, as a 
result of the large power loads to be transmitted. The 
leading charging kilovolt-amperes supplemented by 
synchronous condensers is proving a valuable asset in 
voltage maintenance. 


Transmission research work is being carried on in 
California and at other places, to determine all the 
factors entering into a system of transmission that will 
give the greatest practical reliability of service and the 
greatest stability and efficiency. Those responsible 
for financing and cooperating in carrying out this work 
are to be commended. 


In the eastern section of the United States, various 
companies have, or are contemplating, changing their 
distribution systems from 3-wire 3-phase 2300-volt, or 
14 phase, 2300-volt, to 3-phase, 4-wire, 2300-4000- 
volt. The special problems involved in such change- 
overs include, in general, arrangement of wires, identi- 
fication of neutral wire and phase wires, transformer 
connection, re-winding motors, etc. 

The increased demands for electrical energy in urban 
districts are likewise tending towards the use of higher 
distribution voltages in order that larger amounts of 
energy may be delivered more economically, and the 
congestion of overhead routes avoided. This increase 
of distribution voltages makes necessary the develop- 
ment more of economical and efficient types of lightning 
arresters, fuses, switches, and~ other protective 
apparatus. 

The demand for rural service continues to be felt 
throughout the country, and types of construction and 
material economically suited for this service are being 
given careful attention. The low-load factor, in 
general, experienced in rural service has made advisable 
some form of transforming equipment which will 
reduce the core loss during light or no-load periods, 
and progress is now being made in the development of 
equipment for this class of service. Also research 
work is being done to see how much power can be 
used by the rural areas in different sections of the 


country. 

Continued progress is being made in the work of 
standardizing materials used for aerial construction the 
economical principles of which are apparent to both 
the producing and consuming branches of the industry. 
In order that the benefits of such standardization may 
be realized, the consumers should, in so far as possible, 
use such standardized equipment, and the manu- 
facturer should continue to cooperate in the production 
and improvement of: these various types of material. 
Where manufacture has been stabilized, such stand- 
ardization can be accomplished through the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 


CABLE RESEARCH 


The most important development during the past 
year has been the evidence that the cable specifications 
of the N. E. L. A. and the present Standards of the 
A. I. E. E. do not insure a satisfactory cable for the 
higher operating voltages. 

This subject is now receiving attention from the 
manufacturers as well as from the users of high voltage 
cable and as a result of these studies, it is hoped that 
it will be possible: First, to make the necessary 
changes in manufacturing processes and materials so 
as to secure a satisfactory cable for operation at the 
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higher voltages, and Second, to devise a method of 
testing high voltage cable which will determine its 
operating characteristics in advance of its installation. 

The Cable Research Subcommittee is cooperating 
with similar committees of other organizations in the 
development of the necessary tests and specifications 
for this purpose. 

During the past year a 500,000-cm. single-conductor 
underground cable installation has been made from the 
Sherman Creek Station of the United Electric Light 
& Power Company in New York City northward a 
distance of about eleven miles into Westchester County, 
which is intended for operation at 44 kv. 3-phase. 
An eight-mile line of similar size has been installed 
by the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company for 
operation at 66 kv. 3-phase. These are the first high- 
voltage single-conductor underground transmission lines 
to be installed in this country and the results of their 
operation will be watched with considerable interest. 

The committee is cooperating with the technical 
colleges in connection with their researches into the 
properties of impregnated paper insulation, as follows: 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The effect of heat on impregnated paper insulation. 

Harvard Engineering School. 

Dielectric loss and ionization. 

Cornell University. 

Dielectric loss, ionization and the mechanism of 
cable failures of impregnated paper insulation. 

Similar investigations are now under consideration 
by Washington University (St. Louis, Missouri). 

FRANK G. BAum, Chairman. 


LIGHTING AND ILLUMINATION 
COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 

Pursuant of the recent practise, the report of this 
committee is submitted in two principal sections; the 
first being an outline of the committee’s plan and work, 
and the second a brief resumé of the advance in lighting 
for the year. 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


The Committee held an investigation meeting at 
the A. I. E. E. Headquarters, October 11, 1923, in 
which the plans for the year were generally formulated. 
Mr. Skiff was reappointed in charge of Illumination 
Items, and Dr. Shackleford in charge of solicitation of 
convention papers. 

Various plans were discussed, and it was understood 
that the Chairman would continue the discussion among 
the membership of the committee by correspondence. 

Illumination Items. The Committee has kept the 
Editor of the JOURNAL continuously supplied with 
articles for inclusion in this section. Some of these 
are original contributions, others are reviews of papers 
or reports published elsewhere. Concerning the latter, 
it often happens that information of value to practising 
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engineers is accompanied with much mathematics or 
involved discussion of theory. The committee has 
endeavored to extract the essential conclusions and data 
in convenient form for the use of the membership. 
Inquiries concerning various topics indicate that the 
articles are read with considerable interest. 

In connection with this work the committee supplies 
the Editor with short notes, for use as fillers. 

Convention Papers. The analysis of the situation by 
members,of the committee, leads to the conclusion that 
it is not desirable at the present time to submit many 
papers on lighting at general conventions. Relatively 
little material of note, in the strict field of the com- 
mittee, has come out in the past year. 

It seems to be the general opinion, and that of the 
committee, that pure lighting practise papers are more 
suitable for the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Most of the material of this sort is better suited for 
Illumination Items than for the convention programs. 

Guided by these considerations, and the congested 
condition of convention programs, the committee has: 
found it expedient to arrange for only one paper— 
namely an authorative treatment of the general sub- 
ject of street lighting, which is being submitted for the 
June convention. 

Lighting Publicity. It has been suggested by C. F. 
Scott, that the material published in Illumination 
Items was of sufficient value to warrant steps to en- 
courage wider use. Several plans for encouraging the 
copying of Illumination Items have been investigated. 
The following procedure was finally adopted as the 
most expedient. The committee will submit to the 
Editor of the JOURNAL, with each piece of copy, a list 
of periodicals likely to be most interested. The Editor 
thereupon will secure a few extra proofs, and forward 
to designated publications, with memo of release date. 
It is expected, of course, that in using such material 
credit will be given to the JOURNAL, as the source. This 
program is just being started, so that it is not yet 
practicable to judge how effective it will prove. 

Cooperation with Sections. It has been the desire 
of the committee to cooperate with sections, to en- 
courage and assist them in securing high-grade dis- 
cussions of lighting questions. 

No practicable way has yet been found for initiating 
such an activity on a large scale. However, a plan has 
been formulated for starting in to cooperate with college 
sections, under the direction of collegiate members of the 
committee. Owing to lateness of this development it 
was not found expedient to undertake this during the 
current year, and it is commended to the attention of 
next year’s committee. 

Designation and Scope of Committee. A communi- 
cation has been received suggesting a change of name 
for the committee, and a definition of its scope. 

This proposal is under discussion within the, com- 
mittee, and it is hoped to make suggestions inythis 
connection before final action is taken. 
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PROGRESS IN LIGHTING AND ILLUMINATION 


Based upon the radical improvements in illuminants, 
there have for several years been many improvements 
in lighting equipments, which have not been taken full 
advantage of in practise. Therefore, at the beginning 
of the Institute year, the development of lighting 
equipments was far in advance of their application. 
This was especially true of economic features, in that 
practise was far behind in taking advantage of the value 
available. 

As a result of a growing realization of this condition, 
there has been a rapid accelleration in the application 
of improved lighting, in both new and revised instal- 
lations; so that the year stands out as one of raising 
standards, successful commercial campaigns, etc., more 
particularly than as one of engineering development. 

While this is regarded in the lighting industry as a 
commercial achievement, it is also interesting because 
it represents a growing tendency to apply good engi- 
neering principles to lighting practise. 

As mentioned in last year’s report, the sale of in- 
candescent lamps provides the best numerical measure of 
the advance in extent and intensity of artificial lighting. 

The sale in the United States of so-called large 
incandescent lamps for 1922 as reported last year was 
203,000,000, a gain of about 22 per cent over 1921. 
The sale for 1923 is reported to be approximately 
245,000,000, or a further gain of over 20 per cent. 

The lamps are those used upon power circuits and 
as such are reported annually by the Lamp Committee 
of the National Electric Light Association to indicate 
the growth of that phase of electric lighting in which the 
central station industry is interested. 

In addition, there has been growing up a very large 
use of lighting supplied by batteries and other sources, 
usually separate from central station lines, asfor example, 
automobile lighting, flashlights, surgical lamps, etc. 

Lamps for these services have been considered as a 
separate class, designated as miniature lamps. Pre- 
vious information has been less complete and accurate 
with regard to these lamps. Last year’s report carried 
an estimate that 85,000,000 miniature lamps were sold 
in this country during 1922. More complete estimates 
now show that nearly 130,000,000 were sold in 1922. 
The latest compilation shows the sale for 1923 to have 
been approximately 175,000,000, nearly all being 
tungsten lamps. The remarkable extent of the lighting 
represented by miniature lamps has not been generally 
appreciated. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that growth has been 
of such recent date. The earliest records now available 
are for the year 1908 when a little less than 2,000,000 
miniature lamps, mostly carbon, were sold. The 
widespread use of electric-lighted automobiles and of 
flashlights are the largest factors in this growth. 

Illuminants. There have been no outstanding devel- 
opments during the past year, though many minor 
improvements have been or are being made. 
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In the manufacture of incandescent lamps, the im- 
proved machinery referred to in last year’s report has 
been further improved and more widely applied. 
Besides increasing the flexibility of adapting manu- 
facture to meet the demand, these developments have 
shown an influence in reducing cost. Itis reported that 
tungsten lamp prices are now at least 30 per cent less 
than in 1920, in spite of increased costs of labor and 
materials. 

Last year’s report also referred to the fact that it had 
been found practicable to make tipless lamps. This 
has now progressed to a point where practically all the 
more common types and sizes of tungsten lamps are 
being made without tips: 

There have been a number of changes in filament 
form. For example, the 200-watt 110-volt lamp is now 
made with a ring-shaped rather than a saw-tooth or 
loop filament. 

Bowl-frosted lamps of the vacuum type have been 
widely used in open reflectors and shades for home 
lighting. When this finish was adopted an all-frosted 
lamp was considered extravagant, due to the loss of 
light through internal blackening of the bulb. Recent 
tests with various types of equipment in common use 
indicate that the all-frosted lamp is nearly as efficient. 
Where the bowl-frosted lamp was used in connection 
with open reflectors and some styles of frosted globes, 
the filament was exposed to view. Theall-frostedlamps 
are therefore being recommended in place of the bowl- 
frosted lamps in order to insure diffusion and better 
appearance. 

In the focus-type miniature lamps used for motor 
vehicle headlighting, an effort is being made to reduce 
the tolerance of dimensional variations, with the view 
of forming the basis of avoiding the necessity of re- 
focusing upon replacement of lamps. The improve- 
ment should render practicable a fixed focus lantern. 
Such equipment if properly constructed, would do much 
to improve headlighting practise, which is today suffer- 
ing from the failure of the motorist to focus. 

Are lamps have practically disappeared from all of 
the ordinary classes of lighting, with the exception of 
street lighting. In the ornamental form, a considerable 
number of are lamps with magnetic electrodes are 
being used, especially in “white way” districts. It is 
reported that electrodes of increased efficiency have 
been developed during the year. 

Are lamps are, of course, still used extensively, for 
projection and photographic work. 

Mercury are lamps are used in photographie and 
industrial lighting and the quartz tube lamps for 
sterilization, fading and other chemical applications. 
No radical improvements have been reported. 

The fact that the efficiency of present day illumi- 
nants falls far short of the theoretical ideal, is a con- 
tinual incentive to investigators to search for improved 
methods of light production. 


Much attention is being given to ares and dis- 
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charges in gases. While some interesting experiments 
have been tried, no results giving immediate promise 
of practicability have been reported. 

Lamp Equipments. There are a multitude of light- 
modifying equipments for use in connection with 
incandescent lamps. New types and improvements 
are continually being developed. Many of the im- 
provements have to do with artistic appearance or 
mechanical convenience. No developments have been 
reported which incorporate radically new engineering 
principles. 

The most distinctive development of the year is in 
connection with street lighting luminaires, following up 
the idea suggested by the recent highway lighting units. 

Various characteristics of asymmetrical distribution 
have been incorporated in equipment for residence 
streets and thoroughfares, for the purpose of concen- 
trating more light in useful directions, and reducing the 
light where useless or undesirable. The problems in- 
volved are rather complex, requiring consideration of 
degree of redirection, as well as relative values of light 
in different directions. There is still considerable 
difference of opinion as to what is most desirable in 
various classes of streets, with and without foliage, 
and considerably more practical experience is necessary 
before a general agreement among engineers can be 
expected. It seems likely, however, that some degree 
of asymmetry of light distribution will be found 
desirable for certain classes of streets, while on the 
other hand, symmetrical distribution will predominate 
in others, for example, ‘‘white ways’ and business 
streets. 

A number of new types of traffic signals has 
been developed both in those used for the control of 
traffic and those which simply warn drivers of busy 
intersections. The former group are practically all 
electric lighted. Owing to the recent improvements 
in electric equipment, a growing proportion of the 


warning signals are electric lighted, either from central 


station circuits or self-contained batteries. 

Lighting glassware by its very nature is subject to 
certain variations as to light transmission and diffusing 
qualities. Such variations affect both the efficiency 
and appearance of luminaires. These variations can 
be minimized by care in manufacture and in some cases 
by grading. This, of course, means additional cost, 
so that unless there is a criterion for evaluating 
superior glassware, there will be a tendency for the 
cheaper products to predominate. An association of 
glass manufacturers has been making a study of the 
problem with the view of providing more suitable 
methods of specifying the desirable characteristics. 

Practise. Standards of lighting are advancing in 
practically all fields; notably homes, streets, stores, 
show windows, signs and schools. The improvements 
involve both higher levels and better diffusion. 

Home lighting, involving as it does the elements of 
art and tradition, has been found a difficult problem 
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for the illuminating engineer. Too often the applica- 
tion of modern incandescent lamps and higher levels 
has been rendered ineffective because the equipment 
has not been suited for the more brilliant and powerful 
light sources. 

About a year ago, the shallow diffusing globe unit 
was found to provide a considerable improvement in 
kitchen lighting. This application found a remarkable 
acceptance, and under aggressive commercial cam- 
paigns, this practise has spread so that over 300,000 
of such equipments are now reported to bein use. The 
indications are that there will be even greater activity 
in this field in the near future. Moreover, by educating 
the home-maker to the possibilities of good illumina- 
tion, it seems likely to facilitate the improvement of 
illumination in other portions of homes. 

From the humane viewpoint, it is important that 
hospital operating rooms be as well lighted at night as 
in the daytime. During the year a number of instal- 
lations have been made which supply not only a high 
level of diffuse illumination but also light of a color 
approximating closely to daylight. This is reported 
to have advantages in identifying particular classes of 
tissue, and so facilitating accurate work on operations. 

Certain athletic sports, such as tennis, have for years 
been carried on under artificial light. Artificial light- 
ing has also been tried for baseball and football, but 
little has been heard of it after the first try-out. During 
the past year unusually good results have been reported 
in several games of each, tae method of illumination 
being floodlighting. 

Considerable experimentation has been carried on by 
the Government Air Mail Service, toward the im- 
provement of airplane landing lights, field lighting 
and beacons for mail routes. Considerable advance is 
reported and new beacons are now being set up. 


For a number of years considerable interest has been 
shown regarding the question as to whether or not 
there is something related to light as music is to sound. 


Most of the attempts along this line have been 
the projection in sequence of various light colors, in 
varying intensity, without definite form. Some experi- 
menters have used the effect to supplement musical 
productions. 

One development which has attracted considerable 
attention during the past year has employed colors in 
more or less indefinite form, without musical accom- 
paninent. Another development along similar lines, 
but for which no musical analogy has been claimed, 
automatically projects interesting kaleidoscopic pat- 
terns on a screen. 

Various surveys and tests of lighting practise have 
been made and reported. A very important and 
extensive test of industrial lighting is now projected. 

Codes and Standards. The state of Massachusetts 
has adopted an industrial lighting code similar to the 
American Engineering Standard. This is the ninth 
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state to adopt such a code. The Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Lighting Code has been revised. 

Last year reference was made to the organization of a 
sectional committee of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee to consider the project of a 
School Lighting Code, under the sponsorship of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and the American 
Institute of Architects, (the A. I. E. E. being repre- 
sented). This project has been carried on by the 
sectional committee and is understood to be ready for 
the final action of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. 


Another lighting standard referred to last year is the 
project relating to colored signal lights for traffic and 
other purposes. This question, which has many 
ramifications, is understood to be still under considera- 
tion. 


American Engineering Standard on Illuminating 
Engineering Nomenclature and Photometric Standards, 
under the sponsorship of the luminating Engineering 
Society is receiving preliminary study for revision and 
further coordination with the corresponding European 
Standards. 


Educational. For a number of years leading lamp 
manufacturers have conducted courses in illuminating 
engineering and lighting practise for representatives of 
the lighting industry. The past year has witnessed a 
considerable increase of interest in this direction. 

Arrangements have been made by the National 
Electric Light Association for a course to be conducted 
under the auspices of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society for the purpose of training illuminating engi- 
neering specialists for central stations. This is to be 
held in the summer and fall of this year and is to in- 
clude visits to a number of the larger cities. 

Another educational undertaking about to be 
launched by the National Electric Light Association 
is a nation-wide movement to teach better lighting of 
homes. 


American success in improving the practise in light- 
ing has attracted much attention abroad and many 
visitors from various foreign countries have come to 
study our methods. Recently, a group of eight engi- 
neers from European lamp manufacturers inspected 
lighting in the large cities as far west as Chicago, and 
studied the American practises. Lighting demonstra- 
tions similar to those established in this country during 
the last two or three years have been installed in 
London and.Paris. 

In the United States the demonstration method of 
teaching good lighting seems to be firmly established. 
Various types of portable demonstrations are used in 
connection with lighting lectures. 

A notable permanent exhibit, covering the principal 
applications of incandescent lamps, is attracting con- 
siderable attention. 


A cooperative street lighting demonstration, cover- 
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ing about one-half mile of street has been installed in 
Cleveland to show the effect of various heights, spac- 
ings, locations, types and sizes of street lighting units. 
This has proved very helpful to municipalities studying 
methods of improving their street lighting. 

At the Illuminating Engineering Society Convention 
at Lake George, New York, in September, 1923, one of 
the interesting presentations, was the solution of a 
hypothetical street lighting problem, by eleven different 
engineers representing a number of viewpoints. A 
similar method is being applied to an office-lighting 
problem with three contributors. The scheme seems 
to have possibilities of coordinating ideas on lighting 
practise. 

The 1924 meeting of the International Commission 
on Illumination referred to in last year’s report, 1s to be 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, Supplementing the usual 
reports, it is planned to have papers from various 
countries. 

The United States National Committee will present 
a group of American contributions in this connection. 

Research. That scientific research is still giving 
considerable attention to light, is evidenced by a few 
of the outstanding discoveries reported. 


A new primary standard of light has been produced 
and described by Herbert E. Ives. While candlepower 
standards are carefully preserved in the form of incan- 
descent lamps at several national laboratories, it is 
highly desirable that an accurate means of primary 
check be available lest there be a tendency over a 
considerable period of years for the standards to drift. 
The primary standards of the past have lacked ac- 
curacy of reproduction at the hands of different experts 
and under different local conditions. The new standard 
seems likely to insure greater accuracy in this con- 
nection. 


An improved quality of transparent optical quartz 
has been reported as produced in a laboratory at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, by E. R. Berry. . 


The gap in the radiation spectra, between the infra- 
red and the electric waves has finally been investi- 
gated by E. F. Nichols and J. D. Tear. 


It was the final victory of Dr. Nichols’ useful life, and 
he passed quietly away while presenting his results in 
an address before the National Academy of Sciences. 


Conclusion. The remarkable accomplishments of 
electric lighting, are all the more notable when it is 
remembered that this art is so new and that many of 
the original pioneers are still alive and in active service. 
It, however, has reached the age at which losses may be 
expected to be numerous. 


It does not seem suitable to close this report without 
mention of those outstanding Americans who have 
concluded their valuable contributions in this field, 
namely, Louis Bell, Charles P. Steinmetz and Ernest 
L. Nichols. 

G. H. STICKNEY, Chairman. 
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MARINE COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 


The committee was organized, subcommittees were 
appointed and the first meeting was held November 8th. 
Three subsequent meetings were held. <A good portion 
of the time of the committee’s members has been devoted 
to the work of the Sectional Committee of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee for Electrical In- 
stallation on Shipboard. 


The shipbuilding industry, while slightly improved 
from a year ago, is far from normal. The activities of 
your committee can only be reflected in proportion to 
that industry and greater improvement is hoped for 
during the coming year. 

Owing to the success attending past installations of 
electric motors on shipboard, it is now almost uni- 
versally recognized that electricity will be the future 
power for ships’ auxiliaries outside of machinery spaces 
for all vessels, for all auxiliaries in Diesel engine pro- 
pelled vessels and a portion of engine room auxiliaries 
in steam vessels. 

Perhaps the most important and urgent work of the 
committee is the licensing of engineers, electrical, for 
vessels. The ship owners and operators must continue 
to bear the expense of educating the personnel, as no 
steps have been taken by the licensing authorities to im- 
prove the present conditions and, furthermore, the 
licensing authorities have candidly stated they can see 
no necessity for a change, although your committee has 
labored earnestly with them and presented what was 
thought to be conclusive evidence warranting action 
in that direction. 


Your committee realized the importance of some 
action to insure proper maintenance of electrical ap- 
paratus on shipboard. We believe the matter has been 
presented to the shipowners and operators in such a 
manner that they are also convinced that some changes 
are desirable and your committee proposes to continue 
its activities, until some relief is obtained. It is to be 
regretted that developments did not warrant the pre- 
sentation of the paper on the subject at the November 
1923, meeting of the Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, as anticipated. 


The Power Apparatus Committee is preparing, and 
no doubt will complete next year, some definite detailed 
recommendations for the kind of current, type of 
apparatus and control for various auxiliaries for several 
types of vessels. 


The depression in shipping and shipbuilding has not 
given the Propulsion Committee the opportunity 
expected to collect and compile data from electrically 
propelled ships. There have been a few Diesel electric 
ships completed during the past year and some data 
should be available in the near future. 

The Publicity Subcommittee have issued several 
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interesting articles relative to marine electrical instal- 
lations. 


The other subcommittees on Standard Appliances, 
Historical, Radio, Wires and Cables, Interior Communi- 
cation Apparatus and Editing have taken care of 
current work with nothing special to report. 


The committee as a unit has worked harmoniously. 
The coming year will tax the committee with matters 
pertaining to the licensing of engineers and considerable 
energy will be require to have the Marine Rules adopted 
as an American Engineering Standard. 

The committee is to be congratulated for its con- 
sistant efforts and achievements. 

G. A. PIERCE, Chairman. 


INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC POWER 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

During the past Institute year this committee had 
charge of an Institute Session at the Midwinter Con- 
vention in Philadelphia where two papers on the 
“Electric Elevator’ were presented followed by a very 
interesting discussion of this important topic. 

The committee assisted the New York Section in 
arranging a meeting on “Electric Drive for Ventilating 
Fans” which was held in New York, November 14th, 
1923. 


At the present time increasing interest is being taken 
in the application and control of motors for industrial 
purposes. Commercial motors are limited to rela- 
tively few types, but the control apparatus is capable 
of wide variations and in many cases control can be 
designed which will permit the use of a standard motor 
for most applications. The control system has, there- 
fore, been receiving an increasing amount of attention, 
as it is realized that the success of many applications of 
electric drive depends upon selecting suitable control 
equipment. 

Surface indications would lead one to believe that the 
type and variety of control is being greatly increased; 
the contrary, however, seems to be the case. As every 
art develops, engineers at first solve each problem in a 
new way as standard apparatus is limited and it is 
necessary to broaden their experience; as these ac- 
cumulating data are analyzed it becomes possible to 
group the various problems and develop apparatus 
which will take care of the more frequent applications. 
It is also possible to subdivide the problem into units 
which can be standardized, so that where special 
systems are necessary they can be assembled from 
standard units. 

Control engineering is working in the second stage 
where standardization is becoming of increasing im- 
portance. To a very great extent, the unit parts of 
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control equipment are being standardized and a num- 
ber of combinations is being eliminated as it is found 
that during the earlier developments of the art systems 
were listed with only minor differences. By consolida- 
ting similar systems of control, a number of combina- 
tions now listed as standard can be eliminated. This 
standardization is a direct benefit to the art, as it 
reduces the new combinations and new apparatus 
developed on customers’ orders; it enables the cus- 
tomer to obtain prompt service; and it enables the 
apparatus to be produced in a more economical manner, 
thus reducing the first cost of the installation and 
making electric drive more popular. 

During the past year there has been some interesting 
applications and some new apparatus placed on the 
market. 

The following is a partial list of new applications: 


SILK SPINNER DRIVE—IN TEXTILE MILL 


The first commercial installation of a three-motor 
automatic drive for combination spinning, doubling, 
and twisting machine drive was placed in operation 
during this year. Each one of the three decks is 
driven by a one-horse power vertical motor, all three 
of which are mounted on the same end stand of the 
frame and in the proper location to drive the spindle 
belt. 

An automatic magnetic trip throws the feed rolls out 
of action when the power is shut off or when it fails, 
and a fly-wheel on the motor, which drives the upper 
deck, continues the twisting on this deck for a short 
period, after the lower deck stops, sufficient to take up 
the slack in the yarn and thus prevent kinking. 

The feed rolls are driven by a gear from the upper 
deck motor, thus insuring a positive twist. 

The method of drive practically eliminates all kinks 
and broken ends due to failure of power and shutting 
down of the machine and also insures a positive and 
uniform twist. 


INDIVIDUAL MOTOR DRIVE FOR COTTON CARD 

The first commercial installation of an individual 
motor drive on cotton cards was accomplished this year. 
The installation consists of 63 of the latest type of cotton 
cards installed in a new cotton yarn mill, each driven 
with a 1144 h. p. gear-connected motor, mounted as an 
integral part of the machine. Control is accomplished 
with a special combination of snap switches in one 
cabinet to give normal forward operation and reverse 
direction of the machine for grinding the card clothing. 
Stripping is taken care of by rope and sheave drive, 
direct from the motor shaft. 

The method of drive insures freedom from specks, 
dirt or oily lint, usually present with the line shaft and 
belt method of drive. 


ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 


During the past year, there have been a great many 
installations of passenger elevators in office buildings, 
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equipped with automatic leveling devices. The level- 
ing being accomplished principally through the medium 
of an auxiliary motor which drives the hoist rope sheave 
through a set of spur and worn gears. 


There has also been developed, a system for autu- 
matically leveling the elevator car at floor landings 
without the use of auxiliary motor, use being made of 
the main motor operating at a slow speed when level- 
ing and controlled automatically when running at this 
slow speed. When the operator desires to stop at a 
floor, he moves his car operating switch to the neutral 
point when within a given distance of the floor at which 
he wishes to stop and the controlling mechanism then 
functions automatically to slow down the main motor 
and bring the elevator car to practically a level with 
the floor sill. 


Another system of elevator control has been devel- 
oped and has just been put in operation which has been 
termed, the Signal Control. This control operates 
somewhat on the order of the automatic push button 
elevator in that a passenger desiring to go up or down 
from any given floor in the building, presses the push 
button for the desired direction and the first approach- 
ing car will then automatically stop at that floor with- 
out any action on the part of the car operator, pro- 
viding the elevator car is not loaded to capacity. 
When the passenger has entered the car, the operator 
closes the door and presses a push button in the car 
corresponding to the ground floor or the top floor and 
the elevator automatically starts off and runs to the 
terminal landing unless stopped by another passenger 
who has pressed a button on another floor. The opera- 
tor in the car, when asked to stop at a particular floor, 
presses the button in the car corresponding to that floor 
and the car then automatically stops at that floor. 
This signal control system is also designed to auto- 
matically open and close the hatchway doors and the 
car gate. 


These automatic leveling and automatic stopping 
elevators, can be operated on either direct or alter- 
nating current, as the motive power is usually supplied 
from a small motor-generator set which can be driven 
by a d-c. or an a-c. motor. The generator end of the 
set always being direct current. 


The cars of these elevators are now in successful 
operation at 600, 700 and 800 ft. per min. 


There has also been developed,and put in operation 
recently, a new type of worm gear traction elevator, 
consisting of a V groove traction sheave driven by two 
worms operating on one gear wheel. The two worms 
being mounted vertically and each directly connected 
to the armature of a vertical-type d-c. motor. The 
acceleration and retardation of this type of winding 
machine when used with field weakening motors having 
a speed range of one to two or one to three, is remark- 
ably smooth and rapid and is practically free from 
back lash. 
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OIL WELL DRILLING 


One of the most interesting developments in the 
petroleum industry for many years is the Hild System 
of oil well drilling. This system is especially adapted 
for rotary drilling and makes use of practically standard 
“draw works’ but introduces several features which 


Fig. 2—Lewis TypPrE Sitip REGULATOR 


have been previously lacking. The electrical equip- 
ment consists of two wound-rotor induction motors 
with suitable reversing controllers and regulating 
resistance, together with a gear unit which combines a 
speed reduction and a differential unit. 
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This combination of motors, control and gears pro- 
vides automatic feeding of the bit so that in sand or 
soft rock a high rate is obtained, while in hard or 
sticky formation the feed is slow, thus insuring a 
straight hold and reducing or eliminating the chances 
of twisting off the drill pipe. The forcing of the bit 
with no knowledge of the pressure on the bottom has 


Fig. 3—Sarety StartTiInG RuEeostat ror Suip Ringe InpucTIon 
Moror 


probably been the cause of most of the trouble with 
rotary drilling; the Hild System eliminates this guess 
work. 

Some of the new electrical equipment placed in 
service during the past year is as follows: 

Slip Regulator. Figs. 1 and 2 show a 1500-h. p. slip 


Fig. 4—ReEvVERSIBLE Compounp Drum CoNTROLLER 


regulator for a wound-secondary induction motor. 
This regulator is of the liquid type and differs from the 
previous regulators in the construction and arrange- 
ment of the cells constituting the resistor element for 
each of the three phases. These cells are located with- 
in the electrolyte tank and have the terminals of the 
stationary electro brought out at the top of the tank. 
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This arrangement avoids leakage of the electrolyte, 
either through the connections at the bottom of the 
cells or by reason of failure of the cell walls. 

Starter for Wound Secondary Induction Motors. This 
starter introduces resistance in the secondary of the 


Fig. 6—AvtTomatic StTarTeER FoR 38-PHASE SYNCHRONOUS 
Moror 150-Amperres 550-VoLts 


motor during the starting period, its general features 
are illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Machine Tool Control. The distinctive feature of 
this controller is the mounting of the field controlling 
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resistors within the case and adjacent to the drum 
fingers for commutating it. Both the resistor units 
and the controller fingers connect to this resistor and 
are mounted on a single slate base; this eliminates lead 
wires. The resistor units can be removed by loosening 


Fig. 7—Avtomatic SyncHronous Moror STarter 


one nut at the end of the stud on which they are 
mounted. 

Synchronous Motor Starters. These starters some- 
what resemble the auto-transformer starters used for 
squirrel-cage induction motors. A starter of the 550- 
volt class is shown in Fig. 6, and for 2200-volt service 


Fig. 8 


in Fig. 7. The special features of these controllers are 
two motor-driven time relays, one for controlling the 
contactors which connects the motor to the auto-trans- 
former to give reduced starting voltage, afterwards 
changing the motor connections to full voltage and the 
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other relay closes the field contactor after the motor 
has reached full speed. 

Logging Donkey. The control illustrated in Figs. 8 
and 9 uses pneumatic contactors for handling the main 
motor circuits. These particular controllers operated 
a 300/200 h. p., 2-speed yarding motor and two 250- 
h. p. loading motors. The illustration shows only one 
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Fie. 9 


Fig. 10—Contrrotter Movuntep on InpustriaL TRUCK 
controller. Air-operated contactors of this type are 
held open by a heavy spring and closed by an air cylin- 
der. Their operation is still free from shock or jar and 
it is not necessary for them to be mounted in any 
definite position. 

Industrial Truck. The control equipment shown in 
Fig. 10 is very interesting, not only from the apparatus 
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standpoint but because it shows an application that 
is rapidly increasing in favor, namely, the storage 
battery. The control proper is of the drum-type, 
having mounted within the case a line switch inter- 
locked with the brake pedal in such a way that the 
line switch is open if the operator applies the brake 
when the controller is in the running position. It is 


Fig. 11—Puiues ror Usr witH SAFETy 
DIscoNNECTING SwiTcH 


Type Jack 


Fig. 13—TrEn 


Kinowatr Macnetic DimmMeR ELEMENT 


then necessary to return the controller to the starting 
position before the line switch can again be closed. 

Jack-Type Disconnected Switch. This device is 
illustrated by Figs. 11 and 12. The jack switch can 
be used for disconnecting control equipment and can 
also be used with ammeter and wattmeter jacks to 
connect these instruments in circuit without opening 
the line. Arrangements are made which permit this 
switch to be locked in the closed position, to prevent 
interference by unauthorized persons. 

Magnetic Dimmers. A three-wire dimmer of the 
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magnetic type is shown in Fig. 138. This device is 
similar to a transformer, the central coil being connected 
to a source of d-c. power; the outer coils are connected 
in circuit with the lamps to be controlled. The 
power delivered to these lamps is varied by changing 


Fie. 14—Maenertic Dimmer Controu PLATE 


the current in the d-e. coil, which changes the reluc- 
tance in the magnetic circuit of the a-c. coils. Fig. 14 
shows the control plate for this magnetic dimmer. 


Fie. 15 


A-C. Shovel. This is another application of the 
pneumatic contactor for industrial uses. This type of 
contactor was originally developed for railway service 
and is well adapted for industrial applications subject 
to continual vibration and shock. The design is made 
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very compact and relatively light in weight. The 
electric shovel is similar to a large freight car filled with 
machinery; it is self-propelled and is often moved over 
rough and uneven surfaces. In many cases it is not 
practicable to operate the shovel with the floor level 
on account of the nature of the ground. The particular 
control illustrated is part of the equipment which 


Fie. 17—Enctosrp Manuat Moror Starter WITH CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 


consisted of two 150 h. p. hoist motors, one 80-h. p. 
thrust motor and one 80-h. p. swing motor. 

D-C. Selenoid Brakes. These brakes are of the 
standard shoe type, the braking pressure being applied 
by a single spring and released by a solenoid magnet. 
They can be adjusted by hand and are so arranged that 
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the proper position of the adjustment is indicated by a 
pointer on the brake arm. The brake coils are weather- 
proof and have type B insulation which will withstand 
high temperatures. The travel of the magnet core is 
short, which increases the life of the working parts. 

Controller for Building Equipment. The controller 
illustrated in Fig. 17 consists of a line switch and a 
starting rheostat, both operated from the outside of the 
case. The rheostat arm is held in the “off” position 
by a spring, it is operated in the usual manner after 
the line switch is closed and is held in the running 
position by a magnet. The arm automatically re- 
turns to the “‘off”’ position when the line switch is open. 
The line switch is so arranged that only one pole is 
closed at a time. If a ground or short circuit existed 
during the closing period, one pole would be free to trip 
open and relieve the circuit at the time the second pole 
was closed. 

Definite Time Accelerating Relay. This relay is 
designed to give a maximum interval of approximately 
five seconds and is for use on a-c. circuits. The 
principle of this relay is an armature energized by an 
alternating magnetic flux. This armature is drawn 
across the face of the magnet under spring pressure. 
Each time the magnetism passes through zero, the 
armature moves a small distance. The repeated mov- 
ing and gripping of the armature by the magnetic flux 
results in a ratchet movement and introduces the 
desired time element. 

H. D. JAMES, Chairman. 


POWER STATIONS COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 
SCOPE OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee has not departed in the year past 
from the four main activities outlined in last year’s 
report as: 

First. 
pers submitted by the Meetings and Papers Committee. 

‘Second. Securing of papers on subjects related to 
the Committee’s jurisdiction for publication in the 
A. I. E. E. JOURNAL. 

Third. Special research investigation with reports 
and papers resulting therefrom. 

Fourth. Resumé of the year’s progress on power 
station work. 

In connection with the foregoing and the subject 
matter, as well as the treatment of the report, which 
follows your attention is directed to the extract from 
the “Tentative Report (touching this committee) of 
the Committee to Review Technical Activities of the 
Institute” as follows: 


COMMITTEE OF POWER GENERATION 


Field: Cognizance of all matters in which the dominant fac- 


tors are the requirements, selection, relation, installation and 
operation of machinery and devices necessary to the generation 
and supply of electrical energy, including the economic questions 
thereto. 


POWER STATIONS COMMITTEE 


Routine analysis and recommendation of pa- — 
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Note: The expectable functioning of thiscommittee should be 
initiatory and determinative in the matters within its province. 
Subject to the approval of the Board it would have power in all 
matters arising therein, except such formulation of standards as 
is the function of the Standards Committee, including those 
of contact with other bodies and of arrangement for joint action 
where such is indicated. 


Mention is made of this point because of certain 
criticism of two sorts which has come to the attention 
of the committee: 

1st. That in previous years it has rather perfunctor- 
ily duplicated some of the reports of the organizations 
avowedly chiefly interested in operation, and 

2nd. That the character of the reports has not been 
consistent with the’ dignity of the Institute primarily as 
a scientific body. 

It is difficult to see how compliance with the proced- 
ure applied by the latter criticism can be made con- 
sistent with the field proposed for the realignment of 
the committee activity, if indeed there are sufficient 
matters of purely technical and scientific interest aris- 
ing yearly within the scope of this committee to justify 
its continued existence without in any way treating of 
practical operating conditions. 

As to the first criticism it may be sufficient to say 
that there is a feeling among several members, at least, 
of the committee that such practical operating refer- 
ence as have heretofore appeared would be of value to a 
certain portion of the Institute not connected with as- 
sociations of operating companies in various kinds of 
power station activity. 

It would seem desirable that your body take under 
advisement from year to year the questions whether 
the active functioning of a committee like this could 
to advantage be, at least temporarily, discontinued; 
whether the committee is functioning along the most de- 
sirable lines; whether the committee is functioning in 
these lines to best advantage both intensively and ex- 
tensively ? 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 


During the year there has again been routine consid- 
eration of papers submitted by the Meeting and Papers 
Committee. 

As to initiating the publication of papers, some 
progress has been made and is still in the making. 

The idea of interesting manufacturers and colleges 
equipped with suitable laboratories in special research 
investigation along lines kindred to the activity of this 
committee has been considerably advanced. Several 
such laboratories are in a position to make at least in- 
itial analysis of the requisites of the problem as soon 
as specific cases can be laid before them. This calls 
for initial action from the members of the Institute 
through this committee. It must not, however, be ex- 
pected that such research, except in special cases, can 
be carried on without providing the necessary funds 
for it. But it is much to know that facilities in both 
equipment and personnel actually exist for carrying 
on many problems, for which many might supposea 
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considerable period of preparation and large expense 
would be necessary. 


Résume of the Year’s Progess in Power 
Station Work 


It is scarcely possible to attempt to review power 
station progress without trenching upon ground cov- 
ered by the 1923 reports of the Electric Apparatus and 
Prime Movers Committee of the N. E. L. A. and the 
Power Generation Committee of the A. E. R. A. to 
which particular reference is made for a wealth of infor- 
mation and detail. Certain points, however, deserve 
special mention and are given with somewhat definite 
treatment. 

In the preparation of this portion of the report each 
member of the committee was made responsible for 
certain topics; failure of presentation of any subject that 
might appear important in a report of this character is 
to be attributed to the inability of the individual to 
furnish the appropriate data. Several members of the 
committee have expended no little time and energy 
in the preparation of their contributions. 


GENERAL 


The most impressive feature of the year’s power sta- 
tion work was the unusually large building activity of 
both steam and hydraulic plants, amounting to ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 kv-a. of generating capacity and 
the continued tendency toward larger stations and 
larger units. 

Hardly in any other year than during 1923 have so 
many schemes been introduced to increase the steam 
power plant efficiencies. The insecure and the varying 
grades and qualities of coal have given fuel oil and pul- 
verized coal a very strong impetus. With fuel oil there 
happened to be a heavy over supply, therefore bringing 
a low price, and with pulverized coal the recognized 
advantage of being able to use various grades of coal 
within the same furnace without great trouble, its flex- 
ibility and ability to maintain high efficiencies were the 
major inducements for so many changes and new in- 
stallations. It appears that although for some time 
pulverized coal had been used, no uniform practise has 
developed. The mode of firing, especially, appears to 
lack satisfactory solution. On the other hand a con- 
siderable number of improved stokers has been in- 
stalled, and may be still further developed in the 
future under the pressure of the competition of pul- 
verized coal. The sizes of boilers and furnaces have 
rapidly increased to considerable dimensions and it has 
been proposed to build a single boiler to supply a 30,000 
kw. turbine-generator unit. Such a boiler would have 
a heating surface larger than the biggest boiler now 
used, by about one third. Recent boiler designs show 
a tendency to increase the heating surface exposed to 
radiant heat and some contemplate lining the entire 
furnace with heating surfaces. Should this be success- 
ful, the difficulties with refractories would be overcome, 
and the operation of boilers at high rating with pre- 
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heated air would gain increased impetus. Investiga- 
tions of superheated steam temperatures in connection 
with varying boiler loads have led to various super- 
heater developments. Hand in hand with high ratings 
the furnace volumes have so rapidly increased in size 
and cost that future growth may be limited by econom- 
ical considerations. High ratings brought higher flue 
gas temperatures and therefore the economizer was 
brought to the front again. For the same reason the 
demand for better feed water developed more efficient 
water treatment plants, evaporators and deaerators. 

The striving for high efficiencies has brought higher 
steam pressures and with it various new cycles and 
larger capacities of generator units which have increased 
to 62,500 kv-a. These larger units are mostly of cross 
or tandem compound arrangement, especially where 
higher steam pressures are contemplated in connection 
with a reheating cycle. 

With the innovation of bleeding main turbines for 
feed water heating, the house turbine direct connected 
to the main unit has been developed. Asforsteam pres- 
sures, installations are being made for 400 and 500, 
1200 and 3200 pounds, the last one by the English Elec- 
tric Company, at Rugby, England. The maximum 
temperatures considered for the above pressures are 
between 700 and 800 deg. fahr. With these high steam 
pressures and temperatures the reheating or Ferranti 
cycle, the regenerative cycle and the combined reheat- 
ing and regenerative cycle are given most attention. 

Toward the end of the year much was heard of the 
mercury turbine which has been under development by 
the General Electric Company since 1914. 

As far as valves and fittings are concerned, it has 
been reported that tentative standards for pressures 
up to 900 lb. per sq. in. and at a temperature of 750 
deg. fahr. have been agreed upon. Besides this rapid 
departure from established steam practise, the economic 
success of which only time can prove, the leading manu- 
facturers have carried on research and improvements 
on established equipment. Two out of the three largest 
builders of equipment are giving turbines resonance 
tests before leaving the shops, and much thought is 
given to generator cooling, of which the closed system 
of ventilation appears to be gaining in favor. The 
operating results of modern steam turbines have im- 
proved markedly. 

The development in hydraulic plant equipment has 
followed the general trend of steam plants, both in im- 
provement of design and construction, and in size of 
units. The tendency toward large sized vertical units 
continued, and more attention was given to the ques- 
tion of suitability of design for the hydraulic condi- 
tions and load requirements, and careful working out of 
the details of design of auxiliary equipment required for 
the proper control and protection of the main units. 
The operation of the various control mechanisms elec- 
trically from the switchboard has come into more gen- 
eral use, and the details of switchboard control mech- 
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anisms as well as refinements in the setting, and the 
adjustments of such mechanisms have been worked out 
successfully. 

The tendency in large hydroelectric stations, consist- 
ing of two or more vertical units seems to be in favor of a 
single floor station, with the main floor at approxi- 
mately the elevation of the top side of the turbine cas- 
ing, or about the center line of the main turbine steady 
bearing. With this type of station layout the generator 
is generally supported on reinforced concrete piers and 
the switchboard and remote control mechanism are 
located in a gallery off the main generator room, at 
about the elevation of the generators. This arrange- 
ment gives the operator vision of the generators, tur- 
bine equipment, governors, and all auxiliary apparatus. 

Outstanding, as to size, are the 70,000 h.p. hydraulic 
turbines for the Niagara Falls Power Company, opera- 
ting under a head of 2131 feet, at a speed of 107 rev. 
per min., and connected to a 65,000-kv-a., three-phase, 
25-cycle, 12,000-volt generator. These units are also 
equipped with air brakes for bringing them to a stop 
quickly when shutting down. 

The hydraulic turbine of the Oak Grove plant, of the 
Portland Railway Light & Power Company, at Port- 
land, Oregon, has the highest head reaction wheel built 
to date. This is a 35,000 h.p. vertical turbine designed 
for operation under an average net effective head of 
875 feet, the static head being 960 feet. The unit will 
operate at a speed of 514 rev. per min. and is complete 
with governor operated, automatic water economizing 
pressure relief valve; 72-in. water and electric motor- 
operated remote control butterfly valve; Moody type 
spreading draft tube and special oil pressure governor. 
The penstock providing power water for this unit is 
comparatively short but on account of its combination 
with a flow line several miles in length, the regulation 
problem involved has been solved by the installation of 
a Johnson differential surge tank hewn from the solid 
rock. A Johnson plunger type valve is provided at the 
upper end of the pipeline just below the surge tank, 
equipped with remote control and with emergency con- 
trol features to provide for its mechanically closing 
down in the event of rupture to the pipeline or for any 
other reasons which would increase the velocity of the 
flow within the line above normal. 

A notable improvement in hydraulic turbine design 
during the year, has been the use of the rubber seal 
rings or clearance rings in a number of large turbine in- 
stallations. Former constructions have required metal 
rings at the clearance spaces between the rotating run- 
ners and the stationary portions of the casing. Usually 
these rings have been made in pairs, of which the rota- 
ting part is steel and the stationary, bronze. 

The governor problem has been given special atten- 
tion, and much improvement in speed control and regu- 
lations has resulted. Present-day governors are made 
with various accessories and auxiliaries, the use of which 
affords practically absolute safety and protection to the 
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generating equipment under all phases and conditions 
of operation. Owing to the large size of the present- 
day electrical systems and extremely large inherent 
flywheel effect available for speed regulation, it is now 
very seldom that it becomes necessary to require that 
any additional flywheel effect be provided in the gener- 
ator, or the hydraulic prime mover, to satisfy speed 
regulation requirements, as the inherent flywheel effect 
of the machines added to that of the system into which 
they will be connected is generally more than ample. 
With this condition there is also a strong and proper 
tendency on the part of the operators to simplify their 
pipeline and surge problems by increasing the length of 
time required for the governor stroke. With modern 
governors the stroke time may be regulated to meet 
conditions exactly, and the time for the opening stroke 
may be made different from that of the closing stroke. 

Considerable progress was made during 1923 in var- 
ious design features and in the control mechanism of 
butterfly valves. The remote-electrical control of such 
valves when placed at the upper end of a pipeline or at 
the outlet of a surge tank has been quite generally 
adopted. A system of distant control has been devel- 
oped which insures the correct operation of the valve 
at times of emergency without danger of the valve be- 
ing operated inadvertently by accident to the control 
circuit through lightning or mechanical injury from 
falling trees, ete. Such valves can, of course, be readily 
operated by means of the controller at the valve and 
by means of suitable relay mechanism can also be oper- 
ated from the powerhouse. Most installations are ar- 
ranged to allow closing of the valve from the power- 
house but not opening it from that point, thus provid- 
ing for the necessity of closing the valve in ease of ase- 
rious accident at the power house, or to the pipe line, 
but not allowing the automatic opening of the valve 
from the power house with the pipe line empty, as this 
might cause serious damage or even loss of life. Indi- 
cating lamps are provided to show at the power house 
switchboard the open or closed position of the butterfly 
valve, and the operating motor of the valve is equipped 
with limit switches to prevent overtravel of the valve 
at either end of the stroke. 


Attention has been given to increasing the life of 
generators as well as improving their stability. Use of 
relays for protection, particularly of the thermal type, 
has been quite a factor. 


More confidence in extremely high-voltage transmis- 
sion has developed from the results of the 220,000-volt 
systems put in operation during the year by the South- 
ern California Edison and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Companies. Transformers and switching gear for such 
service contributed much to the success and indicate 
that distinct progress has been made in the design and 
construction of such equipment. 

For the higher voltages, switching apparatus and 
transformers are generally installed outdoors on ac- 


count of excessive housing costs, and there is a tendency 
for the lower voltages to isolate the phases and isolate 
the entire switch house from the main power station 
building. 

Mention should be made of supervisory control of 
generating stations from a central point which is gen- 
erally in the load dispatcher’s office, where is located 
the system diagram board on which switches are indi- 
cated by small colored lamps which at all times give 
complete information concerning operating status of 
the entire system. The development of the carrier- 
current system of telephony, which effects communica- 
tion by means of high-frequency currents superimposed 
on the power conductors of the transmission lines, has 
increased the scope of usefulness of supervising control, 
particularly of hydroelectric stations located in remote 
districts. 


SWITCHES AND CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


During the last few years the rapid increase in capac- 
ity of a number of large Systems has reached the point 
where it has become a difficult matter to secure satis- 
factory oil circuit breakers of sufficient interrupting 
capacity to protect the system even when current-limit- 
ing reactors, to limit the short-circuit current, are used 
in every way practicable. The manufacturers of oil 
circuit breakers are making herculean efforts to keep 
pace with the requirements of the industry but to date 
no breaker with an interrupting capacity greater than 
1,500,000 kv-a. has been installed. 


The manufacturers have been handicapped in their 
design on account of their inability to test their breakers 
to destruction due to lack of generator capacity. To 
date very few large central stations have been willing to 
allow high capacity tests to be made on their system. 
It is believed that oil circuit breakers of very much 
greater interrupting capacity than have been manufac- 
tured, can be successfully made providing the need is 
great enough to justify the cost. 


In order to limit the number of short circuits in power 
stations and minimize the damage done in case trouble 
occurs on the bus or switching equipment, a segregated 
phase scheme, either horizontal or vertical, is used in a 
number of the latest and largest stations built during 
the last two years. 


Gang-operated disconnecting switches interlocked 
with the oil circuit breakers are to a great extent re- 
placing single pole switches operated by a switch hook. 
In one of the newest large central stations practically 
no disconnecting switches are used for disconnecting 
the oil circuit breakers from the bus or line. The dis- 
connection of the breakers is accomplished by lowering 
them below their normal position, thus breaking the 
connections and isolating the breakers. 

The use of truck type panels for controlling station 
auxiliaries is increasing. A number of the latest large 
stations have installed or are contemplating the installa- 
tion of equipment of this type. 
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WATERWHEEL TYPE GENERATORS 1923 DEVELOPMENT 

The outstanding developments regarding capacity of 
units are: 

a. 65,000-kv-a., 107-rev. per min., 25-cycle, 12,000- 
volt generators for the Niagara Falls Power Company. 

b. 55,000-kv-a., 18714-rev. per min., 25-cycle, 12,- 
000-volt generators for the Queenston Development of 
the Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 

c. 28,000-kv-a., 428-rev. per min., 50-cycle gener- 
ators, suitable also for 60 cycle operation at 514 rev. 
per min. with a guaranteed overspeed of 85 per cent 
for the Southern California Edison Company. 


Some features worthy of mention in the case of one 
design for the 65,000-kv-a. units, are the elimination of 
the lower guide bearing on the generator, and the incor- 
poration of a 650-kv-a. 2200-volt service generator 
within the main unit, the rotor of which is immediately 
above the main rotor and the stator suspended from the 
main upper bracket. The main rotor spider is made 
up of two wheels each consisting of seven cast steel 
sectors bolted to cast steel hubs. The main upper 
bridge is also of cast steel with ten radial arms bolted 
to a central hub. 


The 55,000-kv-a. generators are very similar to the 
45,000-kv-a. units built a year or two ago. In the 
design of one of the manufacturers an extra wide space 
is provided in the stator iron to facilitate removal of the 
armature coils. The first of these units went into oper- 
ation in slightly less than one year from date of placing 
the contract. j 


There has been considerable change in the general 
design of smaller units; generators have been developed 
with the thrust bearing located immediately below the 
rotor spider with the top bracket eliminated entirely. 
With this type of construction reducing the turbine 
pit diameter to an absolute minimum there should be 
a considerable reduction in the cost of the unit. This 
type of design should also require considerably less 
head-room for erection, with a consequent saving in 
power house superstructure cost. In fact, it might be 
possible to dispose of the power house superstructure 
entirely by providing a weather-proof housing over 
each unit, which could be readily removed if necessary, 
and all operations carried on by chambers provided in 
the substructure. 


Automatic generating stations are receiving more at- 
tention, as evidenced in the increasing number of in- 
stallations such as some developments of the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, where in each 
case two generating stations each containing three 
2000 kv-a. generators will be operated from a third 
station located four and six miles from the automatic 
station respectively. 

A contract for generators placed during the year and 
worthy of mention is that placed by the Quebec De- 
velopment Company for eight 30,000 kv-a., 13,000-volt, 
112-rev. per min. units. This is notable not alone on 
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account of the size of the units but on account of the 
large number included in the contract. 


FLY-WHEEL EFFECT OF A.-C. WATERWHEEL 
GENERATORS 


In connection with the design of waterwheel gener- 
ators the question as to the most suitable flywheel 
effect of generator usually comes up for discussion, as 
very frequently the flywheel effect which is inherent in 
a normal design of generator is not considered sufficient 
from the point of view of waterwheel speed regulation 
and the advisability of adding extra weight to the gen- 
erator rotor must be taken into consideration. It was 
thought therefore, that a brief study of this feature 
might well be considered in the present report of your 
Power Stations Committee. 

The basic formula generally used for computations 
of speed regulation of water wheels is as follows: 


_ 800,000 x H. P. x T 
~ “WR? X (R. P. M.)2 


Where T is the governor time in seconds, 7. e. the time 
taken to operate the gates, h.p. is the change in horse 
power load which causes the governor to act; W R?= 
flywheel effect of the rotating elements including the 
water wheel runner and shaft (expressed in lb. — feet?); 
rev. per min. the initial speed expressed in revolutions 
per minute. The resulting speed regulation d as given 
by this formula is expressed as a decimal; (100 x d = 
per cent speed change). This formula is approximate 
but sufficiently accurate for average conditions. 

Formula (1) is more frequently used in another form 
as follows: 


(1) 


800,000 x T 
Serie | | @) 
W R2 x (Rk. P. M.)2 


Where K = Ti. 


(3) 

K is known as the regulating constant and h. p. is 
the full load rating of the water wheel. 

The constant K may range from 2,000,000 with small 
machines, particularly direct current generators, to 
10,000,000 or more with large capacity, medium, or 
high-speed units. Flywheels or extra weight in the 
rotor are sometimes added, but K in commercial plants 
rarely, if ever, exceeds 12,000,000. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the desirable minimum value of 
K for governor operation; some makers have gone as 
low as 3,000,000, but in general 4,000,000 may be taken 
as a reasonable lower limit. A value of 3,000,000 is 
suitable only for open flume conditions where there is 
no large moving column of water to handle as in a 
closed penstock. 

If the governor time on the average is taken as 2 
seconds and K = 4,000,000, Formula (2) gives d a 
value of 0.4 or 40 per cent for a full horse power load 
change. This figure is of course, rarely reached in 
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practice while the unit is operating on Icad, but serves 
as an indication of the extreme that might be reached 
if the unit were suddenly disconnected from the line. 
It is also a rough indication of the regulating character- 
istics of the unit. It should be remembered that the 
majority of waterwheel units are not isolated, but are 
tied in on a system with a number of other generators. 
The system is, therefore, usually sufficient to make the 
load changes on any one unit small in comparison to its 
rating, and the total connected flywheel effect of the 
system is such that the load changes have relatively 
little effect from the standpoint of speed change. Mod- 
ern systems are becoming so large that the governor as 
such is practically inoperative under usual conditions 
and serves mainly for convenience in starting and stop- 
ping the unit, for adjusting the load from the switch- 
board, or as an emergency shut-down device in case of 
emergency. With isolated units the governor is, of 
course, necessary for regulation in most cases. 

Plant operators and operating departments have, 
however, handled units to such a great extent with 
governors, that as a rule they are of the opinion that 
governors are inherently required for the control of 
hydroelectric units. This general attitude has resulted 
in the requirement of a regulating constant of 4,000,- 
000 or more in most modern plants, in spite of the fact 
that the generator frequently works out with such fly- 
wheel effect as to give normally a smaller regulating 
constant. Naturally weight added to the generator 
rotor increases the cost and with vertical machines in- 
creases the weight on the thrust bearing, thus in many 
cases increasing the size and cost of the latter. In- 
creased W R?2 over and above that inherent in thenormal 
design will aiso result in most cases in a slight reduction 
in generator efficiency owing to the increased windage 
and friction loss. 

Some hydraulic engineers as well as those engaged in 
the operation of hydroelectric plants are of the opinion 
that the usual hydroelectric unit arranged for an ex- 
tended interconnected power system of considerable 
magnitude, particularly such systems as have a portion 
of their generating capacity in steam, do not require a 
governor, at least not one as usually built, and that it is 
not necessary to load the generator with extra weight 
for purposes of regulation. The reason for this view- 
point is found in the fact that a hydroelectric unit is 
intended primarily for the purpose of delivering the 
maximum possible number of kilowatt-hours per year 
to the system from the flow in the river and at the 
available head. A governor, as such, defeats this pur- 
pose to a greater or less extent, as any movement of the 
gates away from the point of best efficiency, decreases 
the net kilowatt-hour output; and a governor can regu- 
late only by moving the gates. This loss of output is 
overcome in plants where the operation is most closely 
watched by running the governor on what is known as 
the load limit device. When the governor is so oper- 
ated, it is ineffective from a speed regulation standpoint 
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unless the load is reduced so as to cause the governor 
to close the gates either partially or wholly. In large 
systems, such as are becoming prevalent, the regulation 
of an individual unit is of little consequence and, on this 
account, excess W R? in generator is becoming of less 
and less value. This factor together with the feature 
of maximum kilowatt-hour production will doubtless 
influence the design of units for operation on extended 
networks, in the direction of a gate opening device 
rather than a governor of usual type, this device being 
combined with an emergency shut down mechanism 
which would become operative in case the unit should 
lose its load or the speed tend to increase unduly. 
Such an arrangement would be much simpler than the 
regular type of governor. With control of this kind 
the gate mechanism would be controlled by hand from 
the switchboard and by float from the head water level. 
A number of units are at present operated successfully 
in this way. 

Assuming that no extra weight is added to the gen- 
erator rotor to increase the flywheel effect, the question 
arises as to what W R? may be reasonably expected in a 
generator of normal design and of given kilovolt-am- 
pere output at given speed. Can a formula be devel- 
oped from which the W R? can be determined? From 
the nature of the problem it is plain that no general 
formula can be developed that will give the WR? be- 
cause a machine of given kilovolt-ampere output at 
given speed may be designed with different diameters 
of rotor. One design may use a rotor of relatively large 
diameter, high peripheral speed, and short axial pole 
length. The same kilovolt-ampere rating might on 
the other hand be made with a rotor of relatively small 
diameter, lower peripheral speed and longer axial length 
of pole. Both machines might be entirely satisfactory 
as generators, but their flywheel effects would be quite 
different. Again, the mechanical design of the rotor 
may have a decided influence on the W R2, so that on 
the whole there can be a wide variation for machines 
of the same rating, even if the generators are equally 
good in other respects. 

It has been felt by the Committee that some infor- 
mation as to the normal W R? of waterwheel generators 
as actually built would be of value as it would at least 
give an approximate idea as to what might be expected 
in machines of various ratings. With this in view, in- 
formation was collected on quite a large number of 
units covering a wide range in speed and output and 
designed by three leading manufacturers. These fly- 


: . kyv-a. 
wheel effects have been plotted, using the ratio R.P.M. 


as abscissas, and W R? expressed in lb.-ft.2. as ordinates. 
The kilovolt-ampere rating in each case was taken as 
the maximum rating of the generator and the W R? is 
that inherent in the design of the machine; 7. e. it in- 
cludes no extra added weight in the rotor. The curve 
shows an approximate average but this is added as a 
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matter of interest only, and Fig. 1 is chiefly of value as 
indicating values of flywheel effect as they worked out 
in waterwheel machines as built and in operation. The 
general tendency seems to be to eliminate added W R? 
especially for machines used on large systems so that 
generators built in the future will doubtless correspond 
more nearly with those indicated in Fig. 1, as having 
the lower values of flywheel effect rather than the 
higher except in cases where a high W R2 may be the 
result of mechanical features necessary to take care of 
overspeed, ete. 


TEMPERATURE STANDARDS 


The question of temperature standards has been for 
some time in the hands of a subcommittee of the Insti- 


[ORDINATES x 10 °= WR *(LBS. FT. *)] 
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o- Construction not Stated 

e- Cast Steel Spiders and Bolted-on Poles 
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Range in Speed 90 to 600 R. P. M. 
Range in Diameter 34 to 315 in. 
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ture Committee on Standards and the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee for official action, to the 
progress reports of which as well as to the Committee 
on Electrical Machinery reference should be made for 
details of the present status of the recommendations. 


ELECTRIC DRIVE AND CONTROL OF AUXILIARIES 


Practically all the auxiliaries at the new station of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston now 
under construction on the Weymouth Fore River will 
be driven by a-c., 60-cycle motors. The use of alter- 
nating current for this service, was decided upon after 
a careful comparison with direct current. 


Motors and control that are essential to continuous 
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plant operation are designed to be automatically started, 
upon restoration of power, after an interruption. 

On the larger constant-speed motors, a double squir- 
rel-cage winding is used which reduces the starting cur- 
rent to approximately one-half that of the usual squir- 
rel-cage design and allows the motor to be thrown 
directly across the line. 

Maximum reliability and efficiency of the station 
service energy supply are obtained by the use of a 
2500-ky-a., 2300-volt auxiliary generator direct con- 
nected to the main generator shaft and supplying power 
to a definite group of auxiliaries. Relay service is pro- 
vided from buses which connect through transformers 
to the main 14,000-volt buses. An automatic face plate 
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2300-volt group bus J to which are connected all the 
auxiliaries required for the main unit, and in addition, 
a portion of the auxiliaries in the boiler house. This 
group bus is relayed from two 2500-volt buses K and 
L which are supplied with power from two 2000-kv-a. 
transformers M and N connected to the main 14,000- 
volt buses and also from a spare 1250-kvy-a., 2300-volt 
turbo-generator U. These 2300-volt buses are desig- 
nated “Common Station Service Buses” and supply 
power normally to all auxiliaries, such as cranes, ele- 
vators, and coal handling equipment, the operation of 
which may be temporarily interrupted without affect- 
ing power production. The boiler house auxiliaries and 
also the important auxiliaries for the main units, have 
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Fig. 2—One Live Discrss—ELectricat Equirment Wersovtts Power Sration 


H 2300-Volt Auxiliary Generator 2500 Ky-a. 
J 2300-Volt Group Bus 

K 2300-Volt Station Service Bus 

EZ 2300-Volt od = - 

M 2000-Ky-a. Transformer 


voltage regulator is used with each auxiliary generator. 

It is intention of this report to describe the motor 
and control equipment of the station auxiliaries giving 
the reasons which led to its selection. No attempt will 
be made to compare electric with steam, or steam elec- 
tric drives, as it seems to be generally recognized that 
station auxiliaries should be as completely motorized 
as possible. 

DESCRIPTION OF SYSTEM 

Fig. 2 shows a one-line wiring diagram of the aux- 
iliary power system. There is a 2500-kv-a., 2300-volt 
auxiliary generator H on the same shaft as the main 
generator. This auxiliary generator is connected to a 


N 2000-Ky-a. Transformer 

U 1250-Ky-a. Emergency Generator 

V Oil Circuit Breaker for Auxiliary Generator No. 1 

W Oil Circuit Breaker for Group Bus No. 1 to Station Service Bus 


selector breakers which allow them to be supplied with 
power from either their own generator group bus or 
from one other generator group bus. The only auxil- 
iaries in this station that are steam driven are a high- 
pressure-boiler feed pump, a low-pressure-boiler feed 
pump and a steam-driven exciter. Normally, the steam- 
driven units willnot berunning. All otherauxiliaries are 
driven by alternating current motors. The valves, 
however, are operated by 220-volt, direct-current 
motors. 

The design is laid out to afford an independent sys- 
tem of two common station service and four generator 
group buses for every four main turbo-generators. 
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ALTERNATING VS. DIRECT CURRENT 


One of the first considerations in determining the 
type of electric drive, was the choice between alternat- 
ing-current and direct-current motors. Determination 
of the relative economy of the two types of equipment 
depended largely upon the duty cycle assumed for the 
various auxiliaries and also upon the load factor of the 
plant. Comparative figures were made for both, using 
various schemes for obtaining the power supply. 


Fie. 3—Cross Section-STaTION SeRvIcE Room 
WeymoutH Power STaTIon 
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and the layout was simpler. Smaller cables and con- 
duits could be used and thus possibly wall and floor 
thicknesses could be reduced. Alternating-current mo- 
tors were, therefore, adopted. 


POWER SUPPLY 


The auxiliary generator on the main generator shaft 
not only offers a power source of maximum efficiency 
but also allows unit operation through the group bus, 
thus securing a very high degree of reliability. It is 
estimated that the normal auxiliary power required by 
each 30,000-kw. unit will be about 800 kw., with about 
450 kw. additional for the boiler house auxiliaries neces- 
sary to operate one turbine generator, making a total of 
approximately 1250 kw. for one main unit. One-half 
of the boiler room auxiliaries for three high-pressure 
generators add 300 kw., making a total of about 1550 
kw. under normal conditions. Under emergency con- 
ditions, when it may be necessary to force some boilers 
up to their maximum rating, it is estimated that the 
load on one auxiliary generator will be approximately 
2100 kw., which it will carry for a period sufficiently 
long to start other boilers. 

The auxiliary generator is capable, not only of sup- 
plying power for its own auxiliaries and its portion of 


\s TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF AUXILIARY DRIVE FOR THE WEYMOUTH POWER STATION 


OF 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO. OF BOSTON, WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
Assumes 6—30,000 Kw. Units, Maximum Load 150,000 Kw. Does not Include Common Station Service 


Scheme 1—D-c. Motors except 
Common Station Service. 
Auxiliary Generators. 
Rotary Converters. 
House Turbine. 


Scheme 2—All A-c. Motors. 
Auxiliary Generators, Transformers 
House Turbine. 


Annual Costs Annual Costs 
Hours —]— qy— qq j_—c_cr_—cr_—_ — 
per Fixed Fixed 
Rated Year Eff. % Charges Charges 
kw. or in Ser- First & Main-| Power First |& Main-| Power 
Equipment ky-a No. vice | D.C. | A. C. Cost tenance | @ Mc. Total Cost tenance| @ %c.| Total 
Auxiliary Generators............ 2000 6 5000 | 97 97 $90,000] 11,600 6,960 | $18,560] $90,000) 11,600 6,600 | $18,200 
House Turbo-Generator......... 2000 1 7000 41,500 6,250 3,900 10,150 5 rs #e Bic 
House Turbo-Generator......... 1000 1 My a $4 Oe: aie 22,000 3,300 we 3,300 
Transformers, 14,000-v.,3-phase. | 2000 2 8700 an aid oh 15,000 1,500 700 2,200 
Transformers, 14,00-v., 3-phase...} 1500 2 8700 11,000 1,100 os 1,100 i at ila 
Syn. Converterss...£.45% avcesen 2000 6 5000 | 98 123,000} 18,500 3,480 21,980 
Syn. Converters—Spare......... 2000 uf 7000 i ie 20,500 3,100 oe 3,100 axe ar Rr Be 
WIG a ae teelsdk 6. SO EA > ce blo 96 99.3 136,000) 16,300 8,100 24,400 70,000 8,400 1,500 9,900 
Switching for Units............. 150,000} 18,000 we 18,000} 250,000} 30,000 oe 30,000 
IVE CIENSE tapes aces aa w\ink Sains 6 sha fiat og 90.0 | 85.4 475,800| 71,340 | 192,210 | 263,550] 548,000] 77,770 | 202,870 |} 280,640 
Totals ie cee pets tty’. Femiiecoae 80.8* | 81.8* | $1,047,800 | 146,190 | 214,650 '$360,840 '$995,000 ' 132,570 | 211,670 '$344,240 


*This figure is not the product of the efficiencies in the table on account of the common station service. 


The most economical direct-current scheme seemed 
to be one having an auxiliary alternator on the main 
generator shaft feeding direct to a 550-volt direct-cur- 
rent synchronous converter. The most economical 
alternating current scheme appeared to be the one 
adopted. A comparison of these schemes is shown in 
Table I. 

This analysis indicated that for this station, alterna- 
ting current was at least as economical as direct current 


the boiler house load, but also under normal conditions 
of carrying the auxiliaries required to start another 
unit. Such operation is provided for through selector 
oil circuit breakers as previously described. The trans- 
former capacity between the 14,000-volt bus and 2300- 
volt bus has been made sufficiently large to supply the 
common station service load and in addition, to relay 
one of the 2500-kv-a. auxiliary generators. In case, 
however, of a complete power station shutdown it 
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would be possible to start the plant by means of the 
steam-driven exciter, the spare 1000-kw. steam-driven 
generator and the steam-driven boiler feed pump. 


EXCITATION SYSTEM 


For each main turbo-generator there will be a 200- 
kw., 250-volt motor-generator set for excitation, the 
motor being connected to the 2300-volt generator 
group bus. In order to provide excitation in starting 
up the station independently of any source of power 
supply,.a 250-kw. steam-driven exciter will be installed. 
The turbine of this exciter will supply low-pressure 
steam for heating. To insure a source of excitation 
which will be instantly available in an emergency, a 
140-cell type G, exide storage battery and end cell 
switch is to be installed together with a 250-kw. motor- 
generator set for charging. This motor-generator set 
can also be used as a spare exciter. The battery has a 
discharge rate of 2106 amperes for thirty minutes. 
All exciters are connected through selector air circuit 
breakers to duplicate exciter buses. The fields of all 
synchronous generators are connected through selector 
breakers to these buses which are also provided with 
sectionalizing switches. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


Truck type switchboards are used to control the 2300 
volt circuits. These trucks are equipped with oil cir- 
cuit breakers of the B-13 type, redesigned, however, for 
finger type contacts and also for clearances of at least 
5 in. between phases and 8 in. to ground. The ruptur- 
ing capacity is ample to take care of the service. 

Analysis indicated that the use of reactors with 
smaller circuit breakers in each station feeder would 
cost more than high capacity breakers without reactors 
and the latter arrangement was adopted. The reactors 
also have the disadvantage of introducing a very large 
voltage drop when motors are being started. 


OPERATION 


The switching arrangement adopted for the auxilia- 
ries allows considerable latitude in the method of oper- 
ation. At the present time, the following is contem- 
plated: 

In starting up the plant, the 2300-volt auxiliary bus 
will be energized either from the main 14,000-volt bus 
connected to the system or from the steam-driven aux- 
iliary house turbo-generator. Assume that No. 1 main 
generator is to be put into service. When No. 1 main 
generator has been synchronized to the 14,000-volt bus, 


the No. 1 auxiliary generator oil circuit breaker V will. 


be closed and the breaker W connecting the generator 
auxiliary group bus to the common station service bus 
will be open manually. In shutting down a unit, the 
auxiliaries that are required to remain in service can be 
transferred to another generator group bus. ‘This is 
accomplished by means of a single control switch which 
automatically opens one selector breaker and closes the 
other after the first one has opened. If it is found un- 
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desirable, however, to interrupt power to the motors 
momentarily under normal operation, the generator 
group bus can be connected to the common station serv- 
ice and the circuit breaker between the auxiliary gen- 
erator and its bus can then be opened. No difficulty is 
expected due to any phase displacement through the 
station transformers, as the auxiliary generator is so 
wound and constructed with respect to the main unit, 
that at no load, both generators are in synchronism. 
On account of the high reactance in the circuit, it is not 
expected that there will be any disturbance if it should 
become necessary to synchronize the auxiliary gener- 
ator with the main generator through the transformers. 


RELIABILITY OF POWER SUPPLY 

Interruption of auxiliary power supply might be 
caused by any of the following conditions: 

1. Failure of the auxiliary generator or loss of its field. 

2. Failure of the main generator. 

3. Overspeeding of the turbo-generator. 

4. Failure of an oil circuit breaker on the auxiliary 
bus to function, or a short circuit on the generator 
group bus. 

In case the auxiliary generator should fail, the dif- 
ferential relays would trip out the generator breaker 
and close a selector oil circuit breaker to the station 
service bus, thus keeping power supplied to the auxil- 
iaries. In ease the field of the auxiliary generator should 
fail a low voltage relay would trip out the oil circuit 
breaker of the generator and automatically close the 
breaker to the station service bus. Failure of the main 
generator would cause its differential relays to operate, 
which in turn would operate the differential relay of 
the auxiliary generator and close the selector breaker 
to the station service bus. In case of a severe disturb- 
ance on the system which would be sufficient to over- 
speed the generator and shut off the steam, it is esti- 
mated that the inertia of the rotor would be sufficiently 
great to keep the auxiliary generator running at suf- 
ficient frequency to supply power to the auxiliaries, 
while the main oil circuit breaker is tripped and the 
throttle again opened. It is expected, however, that 
the auxiliary load remaining on the unit will prevent 
overspeed sufficient to trip the throttle even though 
the main load be entirely lost. Failure of an auxiliary 
oil circuit breaker or a short circuit on the group bus, 
would affect only that particular group until such time 
as an operator can transfer to another bus. 


REGULATION 
Each auxiliary generator is equipped with a face plate 
regulator, which automatically operates the field rheo- 
stat and maintains constant voltage. Relays are pro- 
vided to ring an alarm in case of excess or low voltage 
due to sticking contacts. 


Motors AND CONTROL 


General Description. In general, all motors over 25 
h. p., are rated 2300-volt, 60-cycle, 40 deg. All motors 
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of 25 h. p. or less are rated 550 volts. Motors that are 
fed through trolleys are rated at 550 volts. Motors for 
operating valves are rated at 220 volts direct current. 

The motor and control equipment of all auxiliaries 
upon which continuity of station output is dependent 
is so designed that on restoration of auxiliary power 
after an interruption, the auxiliaries will automatically 
be restored to service. 

This is accomplished on squirrel-cage motors of 25 
h. p. or larger by means of a double squirrel-cage wind- 
ing which permits the motor to be thrown directly 
across the line requiring a starting current of a little 
over four times the rating of the motor. On slip ring 
motors, this is accomplished by means of an automatic 
contactor, the opening of which inserts a block of re- 
sistance in the rotor circuit which resistance is auto- 
matically short circuited after the current has declined 
to a definite value. On brush shifting motors a pilot 
motor restores the brushes to starting position. 

Forced Draft Fan. Each forced draft fan is driven by 
a B. T. S. 185-h. p., 2200-volt, 1200-rev. per min. 
commutator type, brush shifting motor. The motor is 
thrown on the line by means of contactors which are 
controlled from a push button station mounted on a 
control board located in front of the boiler and from a 
similar station located at the motor. The brushes are 
shifted mechanically by the Bailey combustion control 
system. Variations in the steam pressure or the fur- 
nace draft, cause the Bailey mechanism to increase or 
decrease the speed of the motor. Upon loss of power 
the main line contactors open and cut the motor off of 
the line. When power is restored, the brushes are 
shifted back to the starting position by means of the 
Bailey mechanism; the main line contactor closes and 
the motor comes to the speed required by the combus- 
tion control system. In order not to reduce the volume 
of air while transferring the motor from one bus to an- 
other a time-delay prevents opening the main line 
contactors or returning the brushes to the starting po- 
sition during this operation. 

Induced Draft Fans. Each induced draft fan is driven 
by a 100-h. p., 2200-volt, 600-rev. per min. slip ring 
motor, and a 225-h. p., 2200-volt, 900-rev. per min. 
slip ring motor. Each motor is connected to the fan by 
means of a flexible coupling. The 100-h. p. motor is 
thrown on the line by means of a contactor which is 
controlled from a push button station mounted on the 
control panel located at the boiler and from a push 
button station located at the motor. A drum controller 
with the necessary resistors in the secondary circuit, 
provides for speed control of this motor. This drum 
controller is operated mechanically by the Bailey com- 
bustion control system. When the load exceeds the 
capacity of the 100 h. p. motor, the line contactor in 
. the 225-h. p. motor circuit is energized through con- 
tacts on the 100-h. p. motor drum controller and the 
100-h. p. motor is disconnected from the line. The 100- 
h. p. motor is designed to withstand speeds up to 900 
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rev. per min. without injury. The drum controller for 
the 225-h. p. motor is also operated by the Bailey mech- 
anism. Upon loss of power, the contactors open and 
the motor shuts down. Upon restoration of power, the 
drum controller is returned to the starting position by 
the Bailey mechanism, the 100-h. p. motor is energized 
and the fan comes up to speed in the normal way. As 
in the forced draft control, a time delay is provided in 
the control to allow for transferring the motor from 
one bus to the other without returning the controller 
to the starting position. ; 

A description of the motor and contro! equipment for 
other auxiliaries is given in Table II. 


SWITCHBOARDS 


Benchboards for a number of large installations have 
been made completely of sheet steel including panels 
which heretofore have been of slate. A new type of 
switchboard lamp has been developed, arranged for 
mounting on the front of the board. A resistance in 
series with it replaces the usual small fuse. For some 
installations in metropolitan districts where space is at 
a premium, control apparatus of unusually small di- 
mensions has been used satisfactorily. In a number of 
instances asbestos board barriers have been installed 
between wiring of adjacent bench board panels. Such 
barriers serve to localize serious control trouble, and are 
a convenient mounting place for terminal boards. 

Special care is being given to arrangement of switch- 
board equipment and wiring to eliminate congestion 
and provide a maximum of operating convenience and 
accessibility. 

Circular benchboards have been used in the control 
rooms of several large stations. This type of construc- 
tion usually involves extra expense, and must be justified 
by the benefit to be gained in any particular installation. 


TERMINAL ROOMS 


In metropolitan stations from which large numbers 
of feeders are served, the multiplicity of control re- 
quired has in some instances necessitated the use of 
terminal rooms directly beneath control switchboard 
rooms. 

In the Hudson Avenue station of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company, now under construction, such a terminal 
room is provided. In this particular installation, con- 
duits are of uniform size and come up through the floor 
in groups to steel terminal boxes located in a circle di- 
rectly under the benchboard on the floor above. There 
is convenient access to all control and instrument wir- 
ing. Terminal rooms of this sort increase the over-all 
cost of the station where their use necessitates increase 
in cubic feet of building. If they can be fitted in with- 
out such increase in building cost, the over-all station 
cost should not be materially more because of their use. 
In stations where terminal rooms would have increased 
cost to an extent not justified by the benefits gained, 
the following method of construction has been used with 
satisfactory results. The floor underneath the bench- 
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TABLE II 


MOTORS AND CONTROL—WEYMOUTH POWER STATION 
THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO. OF BOSTON 


Motor 
Manu- Ss 1 SS 
For facturer No. sii SP Volts |R. P. M. Type Control 

Circulating Water Pumps......... G. E. Co. 4 290 2200 360 Ss. R. Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker. 
Hand operated drum controller and resistors for 
25% speed reduction. Contactor and resist- 
ance for automatic restarting and transferring 
from one source of power to another. 

Condensate Pumpss...<.:55.+ss00+> bs 4 100 2200 1200 HT Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw the motor directly on the line. 

Deaerator Hot Well Pumps....... - 4 60 2200 1200 HE: Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw the motor directly on the line. 

DryeV acute Pumps, sec scte< ete bie & 2 60 550 120 Syn. Automatic contactor panel for throwing motor 


directly on the line. Permits transferring from 
one source of power to another but does not 
provide for automatic restarting. 

425 lb. Boiler Feed Pumps........ " 3 300 2200 1800 S. R. Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker. 
Contactor panel in secondary circuit controlled 
by master switch and drum controller operated 
by Ruggles-Klingemann regulator to give 20% 
speed reduction in five steps with automatic 
regulation at each step. Provides for auto- 
matic restarting and transferring from one 
source of power to another. 

1200 lb. Boiler Feed Pump........ _ 1 350 2200 3600 Ss. R. Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker. 
Contactor panel in secondary circuit controlled 
by master switch and drum controller operated 
by Ruggles-Klingemann regulator to give 40% 
speed reduction in four steps with automatic 
regulation at each step. Provides for auto 
matie restarting and transferring from one 
source of power to another. 


Forced) Draft Hasire, saa cio wa oe. i 4 135 2200 1200 B. T. 8. See text. 
Induced “ clene eck tecnevets sfeie.0e ‘ % 4 100 2200 600 Ss. R. = ce 
Rd 4 225 2200 900 8. R. 
Emergency Raw Water Pumps.... 3 2 50 2200 1800 gE ale Solenoid operated, non-automatic oil circuit 
breaker with float switch or push button 
Mi control. 

: Distt» sie ieyeters ° 2 40 2200 1800 de Solenoid operated, non-automatic oil circuit 
breaker with float switch or push button 
control. 

Ash Quenching Pump............. 7 1 50 2200 1800 ee Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

ZOO New FOR CLGORS sy. cole: casislalsias (ours bs 2 300 2200 1200 Bhat Hand operated non-automatic compensator with 
external switches. 

250 “ ee atta ah odaane s 1 370 2200 1200 EE: Hand operated non-automatic compensator with 
external switches. ; 

Hire POMP! + «aac mepaaye see vate Waa “ 1 150 2200 1800 BT Hand operated non-automatic compensator with 


external switches, 

Air CoMPresSOL..iiccs esc cece eee es « 1 106 2200 257 Syn. Hand operated compensator with external 

switches with undervoltage release and field 
, protective contactor. 

Btokcers,)....f bias tens oR, sieve we ee, cell ots “ 16 5 550 1650 Bo THAR Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. Pilot 
motor for shifting brushes for speed variation 
controlled by push button or Bailey combustion 
control system. Provides for automatic re- 
starting and transferring from one source of 
power to another. 


@Ghinker Grindorgs: 355 «.s;0) hcisrs ss 0% West. 8 3 550 600 S.C. Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

Station Service Pump............ G. E. Co. 1 10 550 1800 5. CO: Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

Heater, Drip PUNIDS 4, «.«1.0,0:01:<j0r~ ss) 9186 G 2 10 550 1200 5. C. Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

Evaporator Feed Pumps.......... € 2 15 550 ¥F.T.-P. C.| Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

Condenser Tube Wash Pump...... o 1 15 550 900 Red. Hand operated non-automati¢ oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

Auxiliary Cooler Pumps........... S 2 25 550 1800 BSP is Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

10 kw. Control M. G. Sets..... Nes # 4 20 550 1200 | F. T. Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

25 “ Lighting “* Se Rees s 3 40 550 1200 |F.T. Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 
to throw motor directly on the line. 

High Heat Level Cond. Pump..... « 1 7Mé 550 1800 8. C. Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breaker 

: ’ to throw motor directly on the line. 
Evaporator Service Pumps..... Ome s 2 3 550 1800 s.C. Magnetic switch with float switch or push button 
" control. 
Sump Pumps.......... Je Arathchs ...| Louis Allis 1 5 550 1800 8. C. Float switch. 
Bilge Pumps............ ae diedraes tails y e 2 5 550 1800 Ss. C. ° ¥ 
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TABLE Il— Continued 


Motor 
Manu- | 
For facturer No dF oggl 3 Volts {|R. P. M. Type Control 
Intake. screen: corevotion cladag citer txt G. E. Co 1 7% 550 1200 §, @ Non-automatic compensator. 
PLO ‘CON, CRANG. soi. eee ete ss a2 oe a 550 
20°" PP Sus cone ees Ee Te ‘a 550 
| ag PET rer ae tte vie okt aoe z 550 

Office Bay Pass. Elevator......... Otis 1 15 550 Ss. R. 

Power House Freight Elevator... = 1 13 550 Ss. R. 

Switch House Pass. e 5 ni 20 550 Ss. R. 

2 “Freight “ - 1 13 550 Ss. R. 

Ooal Larriéses oo) Serer eee G. E. Co 2 7% 550 Ss. R. 

Goal, Breaker. fcn.e.< 5. Ste eae West 1 150 550 450 S. R. Hand operated oil circuit breaker with under- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

Conveyor ‘SAN ar ek tomes 2 ree ae e I 100 550 900 Ss. R. Hand operated oil circuit breaker with wunder- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

BR ERhn sieecersta eae ater enee = i 25 550 900 8. R. Hand operated oil circuit breaker with under- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

4 SR HE car SAN Nate oor renege - 1 125 550 900 Ss. R. Hand operated oil circuit breaker with under- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

= TE) Sih y Saleh Meteor dorereicne : 3 1 20 550 900 SR. Hand operated oil circuit breaker with under- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

= il aA SE pets SRS CIR ISIS tic fe 1 20 550 900 S.R. Hand operated oil circuit breaker with under- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

‘ SE eae case atatete ster eeee bs 1 20 550 900 S$. R. Hand operated oil circuit breaker with under- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

Coal Unloading Towers........... “ 2 550 Hand operated oil circuit breaker with under- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

Coal Stock & Reclaiming Bridge... . , 1 550 Hand operated oil circuit breaker with under- 
voltage release. Drum controller with starting 
resistance. 

Misc. Vent. Fans, Heating Pumps, 

Ol) Pumps 2 aid)<.o asincvess stators cure 550 BC; Hand operated non-automatic oil circuit breakers 
to throw motor directly on the line. 
8. R. —Slip Ring Syn. —Synchronous 
Ss. C. —Squirrel Cage B. T. S. —Brush Shifting varying Speed 
Be —Double Squirrel Cage B. T. A. —Brush Shifting adjustable Speed 
F. T.-P. C.—Double Squirrel Cage, Pole Changing 


board itself has been dropped approximately three ft. 
All conduits terminate in a steel trench box below the 
benchboard. Ample room is provided for all connec- 
tions and terminal boards, and workmen can stand 
erect in the pit below each panel. Thus, repairs and 
changes in connections can be made almost as conve- 
niently asin a terminal room. The question of whether 
or not a terminal room should be installed must be set- 
tled for each particular power station on the basis of 
the cost involved and the benefit to be gained. 


Bus STRUCTURES 


Practically all of the larger metropolitan companies 
have adopted, in their new stations, the isolated phase 
arrangement of switching equipment. This form of 
construction has been almost universally used where large 
numbers of feeders are supplied directly from the power 
station buses. With the continued increase in capacity 
of generating stations, it has become necessary to re- 
duce the hazard of busshort circuit in every way possible. 

The isolated phase scheme of construction has elim- 
inated in some instances the conventional bus struc- 
ture. The need of a totally enclosed compartment for 
the bus becomes of secondary importance. In many 


cases busses have been run entirely in the open. There 
are several companies that prefer to enclose the bus in 
the usual manner, and use through bushings for mak- 
ing connections to the bus. 

Concrete or brick bus structures for auxiliary circuits 
are in many instances being eliminated by the use of 
truck type circuit breakers. 

It should not be assumed that three-phase bus con- 
struction is obsolete for large stations or that it cannot 
be safely used where special attention is given to insur- 
ance against short circuit. 

Where three phase bus construction is used, it has 
been found important to eliminate the passage of gases 
from one compartment to another in the case of break- 
down to ground. All inspection openings in bus struc- 
tures are enclosed by means of hinged or removable 
doors, and where conductors pass from one compart- 
ment to another through bushings, closure of the air 
passage is effected by various methods. In this way, 
with station neutrals grounded through resistance and 
all structures equipped with adequate grounding buses, 
disturbances on one phase, thus limited in severity, 
have little opportunity to involve the other phases and 
cause a bus short circuit. 
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The design of isolated phase equipment is now well 
through the development stage, and with the operating 
records of such equipment in service, which will be 
available within the next few years, a definite value 
can be placed upon the protection against short cir- 
cuits which results from this type of construction. 

The question whether isolated phase or three-phase 
bus construction should be used, must be solved in each 
particular case on the basis of the conditions to be met. 


TURBO-GENERATOR UNITS 

The future of the electrical industry is now so de- 
pendent on steam turbo-generator development that 
advancement and improvement in design and construc- 
tion of this type of prime mover is of extreme impor- 
tance in every detail affecting the reliability of opera- 
tion, the efficiency and the initial cost of the unit. 

Improvements made and the most notable advances 
incorporated in the designs of several large power sta- 
tions now under construction involve the use of higher 
steam pressures and temperatures, interstage reheating 
of steam, and stage steam bleeding. 

The movement in the direction of higher steam pres- 
sures was initiated in 1917 at the North Tees power sta- 
tion in England where a gage pressure of 475 lb. per sq. 
in. and total steam temperature of 725 deg. fahr. was 
adopted. Interstage reheating was contemplated but 
was abandoned because of a few necessary modifica- 
tions in turbine design and detail of piping which could 
not be undertaken during the war period. These im- 
provements, however, have since been made. Although 
no consistent operating results are as yet available at 
this plant, the possibility and practicability of satisfac- 
tory operation at pressures of 500 lb. and 700 deg. fahr. 
have been demonstrated. A number of minor difficul- 
ties has been overcome and a great deal of valuable 
data and experience added to our knowledge of the use 
of higher steam pressures, all of which do honor to the 
pioneers who had courage enough to blaze a new trail 
in steam power-plant practise. 

On the other hand, very little has been added to our 
knowledge of the properties of steam at high pressures, 
but the innovations adopted indicate clearly that an 
appreciable gain in economy should be expected in re- 
turning heat to the boilers, through stage bleeding, in- 
stead of carrying it out to the condensers. 


Steam turbine designers do not anticipate any par- 
ticular difficulty in producing machines adapted for 
pressures of 1200 or 1500 lb. persq.inch. Forthese high 
pressures two or more cylinder machines will be used, the 
high pressure cylinder being small and operating with 
as good a factor of safety as the lower pressure cylinders. 

Regarding steam temperatures, the limitations of 
strength of metals now available do not permit the use 
of temperatures in excess of 750 deg. fahr. Research 
for metals capable of safely withstanding higher tem- 
peratures for turbines, as well as for valves and fittings, 
is being conducted. 
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The rapid growth of turbo-generators to the sizes 
now being installed indicates the trend of development 
of the industry in general. Single cylinder units of 
30,000 kw. have now become well standardized, and in 
answer to the demand for still larger sizes, 50,000-kw. 
turbo-generators of the single-cylinder type have been 
developed, and seem to be the next step indicated in 
size of single-cylinder units. 

Considerable progress has been made in the last four 
years in turbine design and construction with a view 
to securing increased efficiency and reliability of oper- 
ation, and, at the same time, to improving the steam 
cycle conditions. More stringent steam and vacuum 
conditions, in order to increase the heat-drop between 
the throttle valve and the exhaust outlet, have brought 
about many changes in turbine design and construction 
as well as in the selection and arrangement of plant 
equipment and layout. 

With the increasing demand for larger sized units, 
and with the tendencies toward higher steam pressures 
and temperatures, there are indications that new de- 
signs will be adopted involving the subdivision of the 
turbine into two or more cylinders and shafts. 

Single barrel units of 35,000 kw. and tandem com- 
pound units of 60,000 kw., both types for operation at 
550 lb. and 750 deg. fahr., are now being installed; 2600- 
kw. and 4000-kw. turbines, designed for a steam pres- 
sure of 1000 and 1200 lb., are underconstruction. These 
machines are an entirely new departure and involve 
special boiler equipment and piping arrangement. The 
turbines themselves, however, are simple in design and 
present no obstacles to the ultimate success of the sys- 
tem adopted. 

Tandem compound units with single shaft, both 
single- and double-flow types, in sizes ranging from 
30,000 to 60,000-kw. have been successfully developed for 
speeds higher than for units of the single-cylinder type. 
Designs of large units with two shafts and three cylin- 
ders have been completed which reduce the number of 
alternators to only two. 

Some increase in efficiency may be expected from 
these new designs or turbines, and the multi-cylinder 
arrangement will greatly simplify the application of 
steam reheating between high- and lower-pressure cyl- 
inders. The reheating cycle seems to be, of necessity, 
a feature of increasing importance, depending on the 
steam pressure adopted. 

Quite a number of important problems remain to be 
completely and satisfactorily solved as further advance 
is made in the development of steam turbines, espe- 
cially now that more severe operating conditions are 
imposed. Among these problems are; suitable material 
for blading and means to safeguard its reliability. The 
lack of an entirely satisfactory material that is suffi- 
ciently mechanically strong, that maintains its strength 
at high temperatures, that is reasonably cheap, easily 
machined, resistant to corrosion and erosion, and, most 
important of all, thoroughly reliable, is one of the limiting 
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factors in the designs for large outputs and high speeds. 
Chemical corrosion, due to air dissolved in the feed water, 
is now almost eliminated by the use of deaerators, evap- 
orators and close circulation systems; but erosion is be- 
coming more serious, since the present limit of safe 
initial steam temperature has been practically reached, 
and therefore, progress toward high initial pressures 
must result in larger moisture percentages in the last 
stages. 

Next in importance are the questions of blade fasten- 
ing to the wheels or barrels, the lacing or shrouding, the 
balancing of rotors, the keeping of length of blades, 
blade speeds and stresses within reasonably safe limits, 
while reducing and leaving losses to a minimum. To 
reduce the leaving losses, several methods have been 
recently developed, such as the “duplicate exhaust” 
and the ‘“‘multi-exhaust” with directing steam vanes. 

The bleeding of steam from one or more of the tur- 
bines stages for feed water heating has been advocated 
by turbine manufacturers for some time, but it is only 
recently that power station engineers have considered 
the subject with the interest which it deserves. 

Stage bleeding is applied for the purpose of improv- 
ing the efficiency of the heat cycle as a whole, but since 
this improvement is due in part to the effect of bleed- 
ing on the performance of the turbine unit, the subject 
is properly mentioned at this point. The diversion of 
a considerable fraction of the input steam at interme- 
diate stages reduces the leaving losses and the effects 
of choking in the lower stages; a smaller quantity of 
steam is left to be condensed; the vacuum is improved, 
and less heat is passed on to the condenser. 

To obtain the full advantage of stage bleeding, nor- 
mal operation of auxiliaries must be almost entirely 
electrical. 


The. first commercial equipment which includes a 
mercury boiler and turbine exhausting into a condenser 
boiler which in turn generates steam for an existing 
steam turbine station, was put in service in the fall of 
1923. The results which have been obtained confirm 
experimental tests and there is every reason to believe 
that this development will be of great value in recon- 
structing existing stations. 


GENERATORS 


Improvements in design and construction of the gen- 
erator have kept pace with those of the steam turbine. 
These simultaneous advances have made possible the 
supply of the demand for larger, more reliable and eco- 
nomical units. The additions made in 1928 to the gen- 
erating capacity of the steam-electric plants in the 
United States totalled over 2,000,000 kv-a. 

The progress made in recent designs is the result of 
efforts directed towards reducing the mechanical and 
electrical weakness of older machines, improving the 
ventilation; thus permitting the use of longer rotors 
and the production of generators of larger capacity. 
As to reliability, marked progress has been made in 
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the insulation, both as to class of material and its ap- 
plication. There are more effective methods of holding 
the rotor coils, and bracing and clamping the stator end 
connections, thus increasing the reliability of the wind- 
ings under stresses of short circuits or system disturb- 
ances. 

As to size of generators, 62,500-kv-a. steam driven 
units are now being produced. The largest units built, 
however, are water-wheel generators having a rating of 
65,000-kv-a., 12,000-volt, 25-cycle, 107 rev. per min. 

The closed system of generator cooling, which has 
been installed in a number of large stations during the 
year, has many points of advantage. The air, having 
once been cleaned by the washer, filter or other device, 
remains clean indefinitely, reducing the deposit-form- 
ing material circulated through the windings practically 
to zero. By the closed system also, relatively little 
oxygen is available to support combustion, and the fire 
hazard, which has been quite serious with the open 
system, is greatly reduced. 

In line with the general efforts to improve the econ- 
omy of generating stations, some of the newer installa- 
tions are equipped to cool the air discharged from the 
generators, using condensate as the cooling medium, 
thus retaining the heat lost in the generators. 


With the trend in new generating stations towards 
stage bleeding for feed water heating, the use of elec- 
tric driven auxiliaries is indicated for normal operation 
as to obtain the greatest advantage. To supply the es- 
sential auxiliaries, consideration has been given to the 
use of an auxiliary generator, connected to and driven 
directly from the shaft of the main unit. This method 
combines high reliability and economy. Several such 
installations with a-c. auxiliary generators and one in- 
stallation with d-c. auxiliary generator are definitely 
planned. 


POWER STATION VENTILATION 


With the growth in the size of power stations, the 
problems of ventilation, heating and lighting have in- 
creased and are receiving special consideration by both 
the architect and designing engineer. 


Ventilation in the large modern power station pre- 
sents entirely new and different problems involving the 
provision of features which were considered of trifling 
importance in the smaller power stations of the past. 

Today the problem of ventilation involves the satis- 
faction of three main requirements: 

1. Supply and movement of air for respiration. 

2. Supply and movement of air for cooling appa- 
ratus. 

3. Supply of air for combustion purposes. 

These requirements must be satisfied at all times and 
under wide fluctuation of climate conditions. The con- 
ditions vary according to the geographic location and 
operation of the power station; 7.e., whether the station 
is continuously operated or subject to occasional shut- 
downs. 
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Ventilation and daylight illumination are closely 
allied, as well as problems of heating, where such re- 
quirements are necessary. 

The first requirement; 7.e., providing a supply and 
movement of air for respiration, fortunately, offers no 
serious difficulty in the power station where large spaces 
are generally available and which, because of the rela- 
tively few men to be accommodated, do not require an 
active movement of air. In the modern power station 
however, dependence can no longer be placed on secur- 
ing an adequate supply of fresh air for respiration 
through leakage around windows and doors. Other 
and more substantial means of ventilation must be 
provided. These, as far as possible, should depend on 
natural effects rather than artificial circulation of air, 
except where it is absolutely necessary to introduce 
purifying or conditioning devices. 

The second requirement,—the provision of air move- 
ment for the cooling of apparatus—is a large item in 
power station design. This problem involves the ab- 
sorption and dissipation of heat units generated and 
radiated by the station equipment. Future improve- 
ments, however, will doubtless serve to recover these 
losses and return them to the system. 

At the present time, it is necessary to provide a suf- 
ficient volume of cool air for the removal of these heat 
units, not only from the electrical apparatus but also 
from steam and hot water piping and other apparatus. 

One of the problems which has been practically solved 
is the prevention of condensation in the turbine room, 
and satisfactorily solved, too, under the very much more 
difficult conditions found in dye houses and paper mills, 
where tons of water are evaporated each day by the 
processing machinery used in these plants. Turbine 
room conditions, fortunately, are not so serious and by 
proper insulation of the roof structure and ventilation, 
it is possible to maintain the room atmosphere below 
its dew point, thereby preventing the condensation of 
warm, moisture-laden air which is found in the atmos- 
phere of the turbine room. 


The last requirement involves the supply of a large 
volume of air for combustion. It has been found in 
cases where no provision was made to meet this need 
that during the winter months the air supply for com- 
bustion was entirely insufficient. This condition would 
not exist in summer when the air could be admitted 
through open doors and windows. With the increased 
size of boilers, and with the tendency toward air pre- 
heating, this problem becomes one of great importance 
and requires special study for both the forced and in- 
duced draft. Ideal conditions will be met when the 
warm air is taken from the atmosphere of the boiler 
room and returned to the furnace, thus accomplishing 


the dual function of ventilation and heat-loss recovery. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


The Protective Devices Committee of the Institute 
has an efficient subcommittee actively at work on light- 
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ning arresters, and its report will thoroughly cover the 
ground in its technical aspects: A brief survey of the 
field, however, from the viewpoint of some of the man- 
ufacturers may be appropriate here in considerations of 
power station design. The manufacturers are of the 
opinion that they are furnishing apparatus which is 
quite effective, if properly installed and used; that their 
studies now under way will result in improvement, but 
they all point out the fact that a great deal depends 
upon intelligent cooperation on the part of the users. 

Arcing grounds on non-grounded circuits, over-dy- 
namic voltage, such as is caused by overspeeding of 
waterwheel generators, and faulty grounding of light- 
ning arresters, are some of the causes of failures over 
which the manufacturers have no control. Doubtless, 
these sources of trouble will largely disappear when the 
users become aware of their seriousness and their un- 
desirable effect upon an important piece of protective 
apparatus. 

Two of the large manufacturing companies have 
testing equipment using the so-called lightning gener- 
ator of Steinmetz. These devices afford excellent op- 
portunities for studying the action of arresters un- 
der artificial lightning disturbances of an impulsive 
character. 

Briefly, the lightning generator has revolutionized 
the testing of lightning arresters and their performance 
in actual service can be closely predicted. This fact 
should be emphasized and operating companies should 
more fully realize what fundamental characteristics a 
lightning arrester should possess and that these char- 
acteristics can now be determined in the laboratory. It 
is not essential to wait for data on hundreds of light- 
ning arresters over a period of years before the true 
value of any particular arrester can be determined. 

The lightning generator, however, shows chiefly the 
effect of the impedence of arresters to high current im- 
pulse of very short duration. They do not show the 


effect on arresters of all of the disturbance that may 


occur on transmission lines or distribution circuits. 
That disturbances other than impulses of extremely 
short duration do exist, is hardly a matter of doubt; 
they should be carefully studied. An arrester may be 
satisfactory from the standpoint of laboratory tests in 
discharging impulses and yet may be vulnerable to 
disturbances having an appreciable time element. At 
present this can be determined only by several years of 
service operation 

The real present need of the manufacturer for future 
progress with arresters is, as he says, not so much in 
actual apparatus development as in getting more spe- 
cific and definite data on conditions to be met in serv- 
ice. He needs to know much more definitely not only 
what the surge voltages are, in magnitude, duration 
and frequency of oscillation and of occurrence, but also 
to what values these surge voltages may be reduced 
before reaching the apparatus to be protected. It is 
also necessary, since economies plays an important part 
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in the choice and use of arresters, to evaluate less than full 
protection in terms of average yearly injury to apparatus. 

With this sort of information available, he believes 
he can add to the assurance that the characteristics of 
present designs actually meet conditions of service as 
fully as is now believed, and moreover that he can 
apply arresters with greater precision and with fuller 
assurance of obtaining the desired results. 


TRANSFORMERS 


All the manufacturing companies disclaim any new 
radical changes in the design of transformers during 
the past year. A few things, however, have been done 
for the sake of protecting the transformer in case of 
breakdown. Changes have been made in construction 
methods and some companies still disagree in regard to 
polarity of distribution transformers. 

The problem of protection of transformers from ex- 
plosions has been attacked in various ways: a manu- 
facturer placed on the market last year an “‘Inertaire’”’ 
transformer which is claimed to be practically immune 
to explosions or internal fire. This is accomplished by 
equipping the transformer with an air tight cover and 
connecting the free space between the top of the oil and 
cover with an inertaire respirator which deoxidizes the 
air which passes through it. This respirator is filled 
with a substance which is said to be able to deoxidize 
the air as rapidly as it enters, allowing only nitrogen, 
an inert gas, to pass into the transformer. 

The idea of using an inert gas in transformers to pre- 
vent explosions is not new; another manufacturer used 
C O, gas in transformers constructed several years ago, 
but later did away with the practice, developing in- 
stead the oil conservator. 


So far as is known, there has been no trouble devel- 
oped from the use of the “Inertaire” attachment. The 
following criticism might be offered, however. Since 
the deoxidation of the air is accomplished by chemical 
absorption of the oxygen by the compound in the respir- 
ator it follows that sooner or later the compound will 
depend upon the rate at which the transformer 
“breathes.”” The rate at which a transformer will 
“breathe” will depend upon varying load conditions, 
change of surrounding temperature, and seasonal 
changes. ‘Two transformers alike in every respect, but 
working under different conditions, even on the same 
system, would have different rates at which the deoxi- 
dizing compound would be dissipated. This would 
make necessary frequent inspection of the compound 
in the respirators and irregular renewals. - If a trans- 
former were allowed to go a few days beyond the point 
of complete dissipation of the compound it would fill 
itself with ordinary air, which would mix with the 
gases from the oil and form an explosive mixture. 


This device, however, offers a protection to the oil 
since it minimizes surface oxidation of the oil. 

Winding of Disk Coils for Core-Type Transformers. 
During the past year one of the principal manufacturers 
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developed a new method of winding flat disk coils for 
core-type transformers. This method makes it possible 
to wind a complete stack of either primary or secondary 
disk coils with one or more continuous conductors. 
The first coil in a stack is wound from the outside to the 
inside and so on until the complete stack is wound. 
There are two distinct advantages gained by this 
method. One is the elimination of all connections be- 
tween coils and thereby eliminating the possibility of 
trouble arising from poorly soldered joints. The second 
benefit comes from lessening the handling of the coils, 
which reduces the possibility of injury to the insulation 
and insures better electrical conditions. Another ad- 
vantage is that the new method speeds up production, 
which is to the advantage of the user. 

Polarity of Transformers. Since 1922, when the 
N. E. L. A. transformer standards providing for stand- 
ard polarity for single-phase transformers were adopted 
and put into use by the two largest manufacturers, 
some confusion in overhead distribution systems has 
been caused by diverse practise on the part of some of 
the smaller manufacturers. It is highly desirable that 
there should be uniformity of manufacturing practise 
in this respect. 


TEMPERATURE INDICATORS 


Several manufacturers were requested to supply in- 
formation as to the progress made in the past year in 
the field of ““Temperature Indicators.” That no rad- 
ical changes have occurred was admitted by most of 
them. In general, the progress consists in the addition 
of refinements or improvements by slight changes of 
construction to standard equipment. 

One manufacturer has improved the optical system 
in his radiation pyrometer so that better accuracy can 
be obtained when used on small objects. Another has 
placed in production a Precision Portable Potentio- 
meter for use with thermocouples, one scale division of 
which, is equivalent to approximately 1 deg. fahr. when 
used with an iron constantan thermocouple. Some 
minor improvements also have been added to instru- 
ments actuated by change of resistance of the bulb unit 
and also those actuated by expansion of gas contained 
in the bulb unit. Another manufacturer, in develop- 
ment of an instrument for indicating or recording tem- 
peratures at a distance, has reached the point where 
the instrument has been shown to be thoroughly prac- 
ticable but he is not ready as yet to disclose the prin- 
ciple of operation or the type of construction. 

Some tendency is evidenced to apply to commercial 
thermoelectric pyrometers and resistance thermometers, 
principles perhaps never so used before, although known 
and used in an experimental way twenty-five years or 
more ago. 


ELECTRIC DRIVE IN FUEL PREPARATION 


Much interest was exhibited by the various public 
service and other companies, including some of the 
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TABLE IIT 
a ch a ee a 
No. Plant Reporting A B ce] D E 
1 Crushers bucket ele-| 6 motors, total 210 h. p., 1923 tons Per ton Received by rail, 2 locomotive cranes, 
vators, belt con- G.E. and Wagner 3- 187,002 2.9 kw-hr. 2 locomotives, and 2 gondolas, used in 
veyors phase 25-cycle handling storage. 

2 100 % electric drive 21 motors, total 1175 h. p. 362,800 1.38 kw-hr. Received by barges, clam shell bucket to 

3-phase 60-cycle crushers, conveying belts to bunkers, by 
rail for storage, clam shell bucket and 
crane. 

3 100% electric drive |8 motors, total 175h.p. 146,000 .65 kw-hr. Received by rail, dumped to hopper, pan 
a-c. conveyor to crusher, inc. belt conveyor 

to top boiler room. Horizontal belt 
conveyor to bunkers, bridge crane for 
| storage. 

4 100% electric drive 6 motors, total 160 h. p., 146,000 Not given Received by rail, dumped to pit, bridge 
d-c. crane with crushers. Transfer cars to 

coal bunkers. 

5 100% electric drive 8 motors, total 145 h. p. 233,875 2.8 kw. (1) Rail-bridge crane to crushers from storage 

5.7 kw. (2) cars to crushers by winches, crushers to 
belt conveyors and bucket conveyors. 

6 100% electric drive 11 motors, total 1339 G. E. 407,412 1.059 kw-hr. | Coaling, tower from scows at dock to 
Allis - Chalmers West. crushers, 4 ton cars to bunkers, aeri 
3-phase 25-cycle ’ cableway for storage. 

7 100% electric drive | 30 motors, total 1055 h. p. 63,352 See E Recovery from storage pile to boiler bins, 

Pulvzd. anthracite 3-Phase 60-cycle Anthracite inc. drying, pulverizing, conveying 
slush 25.93 kv-hr. per ton. 

8 100% electric drive 22 motors, total 710 h. p. 142,663 2.5 kw-hr. Barge to coal tower, to coal car, to crusher 

2 plants combined 2- and 3-phase 60-cycle by tocomotive, to coal conveyors, to 
bunker bins, Gantry crane for storage 
- handling. 
9 100% electric drive 19 motors, total 677 h. p. 479,750 No record By rail to storage by lncomotive crane, by 
a-c. 60-cycle 440-volt cars to car dumper to shaking feeder, to 
conveyor belt to breakers, to crushers, 
to bucket conveyor, to boiler bunkers. 
10 100 % electric drive 13 motors, total 419 h. p. | Max. capacity | Not operating | Rail, track scale, to track hopper, skip 


Pulverized bituminous. 3-phase 60-cycle 440-volt 105,000 12 under con- hoist to crusher, to dryers, to pulverizers, 


Not in operation tons per hr. struction to cyclones, to screw conveyor to boiler 
bins. 
11 1-50%, 1-100% 31 motors, total 1258 h. p. 780,000 1.0 kw-hr. Barges to coal tower to receiving hopper, 
2 plants combined electric drive a-c. & d-c. motor to crushers, to weighing boppers, to belt 
conveyors to bunker bins in boiler room. 
12 100% electric drive 51 motors, total 2750 h. p. 300,000 3.0 kw-hr. Steamer movable towers, to crushers, to 
a-c. squirrel-cage and cable cars, to station bunkers, or to 
slip ring : } storage lot. From latter reclaimed by 
skip hoist. From bunkers to weigh lor- 
ries to furnace hoppers. 
13 100 % electric drive No data (1) 135,000 .75 kw-hr. Cars to track hopper, to crushers, bucket 
2 plants combined (2) 60,000 conveyor belts, distributed to bunker 
bins. 
14 100% electric drive | 18 motors, total 837 h. p. 482,335 .43 kw-hr. Cars to pits, conveyor to crusher, to 
a-c. 230 & 2200-volt carriers elevated above boilers, cross 
conveyor belts, distributed to bunker 
bins. 
15 100% electric drive 9 motors, total 590 h. p. 108,797 .6175 kw-hr. | Ditto 
a-c. 220 & 2200-volt 
16 100% electric drive 32 motors, total 1558 h. p. | Pulvd. coal est. See E Do.-Crushed coal, to coal preparation 
Pulverized bituminous a-c. 230 & 2200-volt (8,126 7 house, gravity to dryers, to pulverizer 
under construction months 1924 mills, then by Fuller-Kinyon Pumping 


System to boiler pulverized coal bins. 
All power estimated 2234 kw-hr. per ton. 


17 100% electric drive 13 motors, total 1115 h. p. 276,032 .755 kw-hr. | Barge to crusher in tower, conveyor to top 
a-c. 2- & 3-phase, 60- of building, cross conveyor to boiler 
cycle bunkers, coal storage by locomotive 

i cranes, capacity 3000 tons per day. 

18 100 % electric drive 9 motors, total 1060 h. p. 174,408 .954 kw-hr. | Barge to crusher in tower, cable road to 
2-phase a-c, 60-cycle boiler bunkers. Ooal storage by loco- 

motive. crane. Capacity 1000 tons per 


day. 
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No. Plant Reporting 


21 
2 stations reporting 


22 


29 
Pulverized coal 
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50% 
50% 


electric drive 
steam 


100 % electric drive 


16 motors, total 900 h. p. 
2-phase a-c. 60-cycle 


6 motors 145 h. p. steam 
storage locomotive yard 
and 2 locomotive cranes 


6 motors 205 h. p. d-c. (no 
unloading inc.) 


100 % electric drive 


Hoisting by steam. 
Balance 50% elec- 
tric drive 


Hoisting by steam. 
Balance 50% elec- 
tric drive. 


100 % electric drive 


2—700 h. p. m-g. sets 
towers, 24 motors, 1748 
h. p. d-c. & a-c, 3-phase 
60-cycle 


10 motors 140 h. p. d-c. 
230 & 125-volt 


11 motors 161 h. p. d-c. 
115 & 220-volt 


3 motors 27 h. p. a-c. 60- 
cycle 3-phase 


3 motors 45 h. p. a-c. 3- 
phase 60-cycle 


100% electric drive 
except for storage- 
locomotive crane 


100% electric drive 
coal from bunker 
bins 


95% electric drive 
pulverized coal. 
Dryer fans by 
steam 


Unloading steam 
driven towers. 
Balance 100% elec- 
tric 


100% electric drive 


4 motors 150 h. p. a-c. 3- 
phase 60-cycie 


10 motors 480 h. p. a-c. 3- 
phase 60-cycle 2200 & 
440-volt 


4 motors 300 h. p. a-c. 3- 
phase 220-volt 


22 motors 477 h. p. a-c. 
440-volt 3-phase, induc- 
tion 


14 motors 578 h. p. a-c. & 
d-c, 440 & 230-volt 


5 motors 105 h. p. a-c. 3- 
phase 220-volt 


1495 h. p. 37 motors d-c. & 
a-c. 550-volt 


11 motors 183 h. p. a-c. 60- 
cycle 3-phase 550-volt 


5 motors 107 h. p. a-c. 3- 
phase 60-cycle 220-volt 


largest and most efficient plants in the country, in sub- 
mitting to the Committee the accompanying tabulated 
data, the various plants being listed for obvious reasons 


by number only. 


The plants reported in the tabulation had a total 


249,456 


438,000 
365,000 


Capacity 2 


mills, 10 tons | Pulverized coal 


hr. 36,000 


50,000 


Steam heating | Pulverized coal 


operating 8 
months per 
year 


540,000 


75,000 


1.00 kw-hr. 


Not quoted 


0.25 kw-hr. 


0.31 kw-hr. 


1.08 kw-hr. 


No hoisting 
.161 kw-hr. 


E 


Ditto 
but coal is crushed twice. 


Rail-cars handled by steam locomotive, 


dump to hopper-hoist by movable tower 
to roof, to crushers, to boiler room. 
Storage by 2 locomotive cranes. 


Barge-coal towers to crushers, to cable 


road belt conveyor, to boiler bunkers. 


Barge, 2 coal towers to crushers, sampled, 


to cars automatically operated, to boiler 
bunkers. Storage 50,000 tons—Staten 
Island, for emergency. 


Barge, steam hoists to crushers, to electric 
driven coal cars, to boiler bunker bins. 
Storage mentioned No. 22 for this plant 
also. 


No hoisting 
.161 kw-hr. 


See E 


.55 kw-hr. 


No data 


0.6 kw-hr. 


Ditto. Inc. transfer some coal by belt 
conveyor to boiler bunkers. 


Rail to crusher hopper, conveyor to bunker 


bins, locomotive crane for storage. 


Rail to derrick to crusher, to belt con- 


veyors to bunker bins. 


Rail, skip hoist to crusher above bunker 


bins, belt conveyor to latter. Locomo- 


tive crane for storage. 


Direct from mine, weigh baskets, to pan 


to inclined belt 
Drag conveyors 
locomotive crane. 


feeders, to crushers, 
conveyor, to bunkers. 
for storage also 
71,000 tons storage. 


Coal from bunker direct to pulverized coal 


mills, to dryer, to cyclone, to burner 
feeders, 27 kw-hr. per ton, coal contains 
some bone and silica. 


Electric cars to raw coal bunker, drying, 


conveying, pulverizing, ¢onveying to 
boiler bunker bins, 22.8 kw-hr. Emer- 
gency storage several miles distant. 
Locomotive crane, clam shell bucket. 


Rail to bins, to crushers, bucket elevators, 


belt conveyors, to bunker bins. Gantry 
crane for coal storage. 


Rail to hopper, to crusher, belt conveyor, to 
bucket elevator, to top of bunker scraper 
conveyor to bunkers. Storage-crane- 
clam shell bucket. 


Barge, belt conveyor to crushers, conveying 


belt to bunkersin boilerroom. Storage 
from barge conveyor belts to field. 


Rail, bridge crane, belt conveyor, bucket 


elevator to belt conveyor to bunker bins, 
slack coal, do not use crusher. Storage 
by steam, or electric cranes. 


Rail to crusher, belt conveyor to bucket ele- 


vator, to scraper, conveyor to boiler bins. 
Storage by horizontal boom crane. 


coal consumption for the year 1928 of 6,767,528 tons. 
The average power per ton of coal handled is 0.98 


kw-hr. 


The total horse power installed averages 0.0019 h. p. 


per ton. 
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The following key is to be used with the foregoing 
data table: 


Extent or use of electric drive in coal preparation 
Number and size and characteristics of motors 
Annual tonnage handled 

Estimated kilowatt-hours per ton 

System used in coal handling and storage equip- 
ment. 
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AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


The general trend in generating station design for the 
year 1923 has been to lean strongly toward automatic 
operation of apparatus where practical, particularly so 
where a personal hazard might otherwise be involved. 

The tendency has been toward: 

A general increase in the size of automatic or re- 
mote-controlled hydroelectric generating stations; 
the elimination of the human element, by making 
automatic the sequence of operations in connec- 
tion with high-tension switching, where a failure 
to follow the proper sequence might result in a 
serious hazard or damage to equipment; 


the electrification of station auxiliaries with auto- 
matic restarting or remote control; 


the providing of the system operator with auto- 
matic line and system load indication, for better 
supervision and control. 

A considerable saving has been shown in the past by 
automatic operation of small hydroelectric generating 
stations, but the tendency now is toward making wholly 
automatic or remote-controlled stations of even larger 
capacity. Illustrations of this are Sprite Creek Station 
of the Adirondack Power Company, where a 7500 kv-a. 
generating station is automatically controlled, and an 
installation of three 1750 kv-a. units of the Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Company. There are some 60 installa- 
tions of this kind with nearly 100 generating units. 

While larger steam generating stations are not being 
made wholly automatic, every year records the addi- 
tion of more automatic equipment. In the broader 
sense, where automatic operation includes interlocking 
to prevent a wrong sequence of operations, the advance 
is more marked, as illustrated in the Weymouth Station 
of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton, the Commonwealth Edison Company’s Calumet 
Station at Chicago, and the Cahokia Station at St. 
Louis, where the disconnectors on the line-switches are 
interlocked with the oil-switch, to prevent wrong se- 
quent operation. In some cases the disconnectors are 
automatically operated by the oil switch mechanism. 

Station auxiliary apparatus is being electrified and 
the operation effected with remote automatic control. 
One feature of recent design is the automatic restarting 
of the essential auxiliary motors when power is restored 
after a shut-down. 

Some of the larger systems are giving serious consid- 
eration to the question of providing the system operator 
with automatic indications of the system line and load 
conditions by means of automatic totalizing meters to 
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indicate the load on the various generating stations, to- 
gether with the total system load. 


A further advance in automatic operation is the auto- 
matic indication at the system dispatcher’s office of 
the open or closed position of the line-switches, and 
some thought has been given to the question of giving 
the system dispatcher control over some line-switching, 
independently of the station operator, so that the sys- 
tem dispatcher is not only a general supervisor of oper- 
ations but has independent control of the general power 
system as well. 


The manufacturers seem to be putting forth every 
effort to make their systems of remote and automatic 
control more reliable, so that the operating companies 
will have more confidence in this type of equipment and 
will undoubtedly find further use for it. 


NICHOLAS STAHL, Chairman. 
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Doolittle, A. I. E. E. Journat, November, 1923. 

Tests on Hydraulic Turbine Governors, Power, October 9, 
1923. 

Waterwheel Generators and Synchronous Condensers for Long 
Transmission Lines, M. W. Smith, A. I. E. E. Journat, Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

65,000-Kv-a. Generator Design, 
World, August 4, 1923. 

Largest Low-Head Turbines Installed in Siphon Settings, 
Power, May 22, 1923. 


SteaAM PLANTS AND GENERATORS 


Devon Station, Electrical World, March 22, 1924. 

Cost Estimate of Montaup Plant, Electrical World, March 8, 
1924. 

New 14,000-Kw. Station at Williamsport, Power, March 4, 
1924, 

Waukegan 400-lb. Plant, Electrical World, January 12, 1924. 

Cooling of Electric Machines, G. E. Luke, A. I. H. E. Journat, 
December, 1923. 

England’s Latest Generating Station, 
November 17, 1923. 

Relative Cost of 25 and 60-Cycle Generation at Washington, 
W. R. McCann, Electrical World, September 29, 1923. 

Points in Modern Power Plant Design, G. T. Shoemaker, 
Electrical World, September 1, 1923. 

Engineering Features of Weymouth Station, I. E. Moultrop 
and Joseph Pope, A. I. E. E. Journat, August, 1923. 

Cooling of Turbo-Generators, George E. Luke, 
World, July 14, 1923. 

Features of 1200-Ib. Weymouth Station, I. E. Moultrop and 
Joseph Pope, Electrical World, July 7, 1923. 

The Benson Superpressure Plant, P. W. Swain, Power, May 22, 
1923. 

Problems in Steam-Plant Operation, E: A. Quinn, Journal of 
Electricity and Western Industry, May 15, 1923. 

Power Plant Records, F. S. Rutledge, National Engineer, 
May 1923. 
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FurL AND FvEL HANDLING 


Pulverized-Fuel Isolated-Phase Station (Cahokia), Electrical 
World, March 29, 1924. 

Electrical System of Combustion Control, Power, 
1924, 

Coal Handling at Milwaukee, H. F. Eddy, Electrical World, 
December 29, 1923. 

Preparation, Transportation and Combustion of Powdered 
Coal, Bulletin 217, Bureau of Mines. 

Status of Pulverized Fuel, L. W..W. Morrow, Electrical World, 
September 15, 1923. 

Fuel Oil in a Rhode Island Central Station, N. 
Journal, June, 1923. 

Automatie Control of Combustion, E. M. Eliot, Power Plant 
Engineering, May 15, 1923. 

SraTion AUXILIARIES 


January 8, 


Stahl, Elec. 


Energy Supply for Station Auxiliaries, 
Electrical World, February 26, 1924. 

Power Plant Auxiliaries and Their Relation to Heat Balance, 
A. 1. E. E. Journat, February 1924. 

Steam-Plant Auxiliaries, C. D. 
Electrical World, October 13, 1923. 

Drive of Power-Station Auxiliaries, L. Breach and H. Midgley, 
Journal of Institution of Electrical Engineers (England), 
August, 1923. 

Desirable Duplications in Electrical Equipment of Generating 
Stations, W. F. Sims, A. I. E. E. Journat, July 1923. 


TRANSFORMERS 


F. M. Billheimer, 


Gray and M. M. Samuels, 


Open Delta Transformer Operation, A. Boyajian, Electrical 
World, Mareh 1, 1924. 

A Transformer Station of the Future, M. M. Samuels, Elec- 
trical World, December 22, 1923. 

Loading Transformers on Heat Basis, N. L. Dalph, Electrical 
World, December 15, 1923. 

Drying Transformers, 
November 3, 1923. 

Interconnection and Transformers, Electrical World, October 
27, 1923. 

Causes and Prevention of Explosion in Power Transformers, 
O. H. Eschholz, Electrical World, September 1, 1923. 

Large Capacity Transformers, G. Stern, Festschrift f. Electro- 
technische Zeitschrift, August 29, 1923. 

SwItcHES AND BussEs 


M. E. Skinner, Electrical World, 


Magneto-Mechanical Stresses on Bus Supports, L. N. Robin- 
son, A. J. E. E. Journau, October 1923, - 

High-Tension Disconnecting Switches, H. J. Crabbs, 
Journal, August 1923. 

Explosion Pots Reduce Switch Troubles, Electrical World, 
July 28, 1923. 

Isolated-Phase Arrangement of Switching Equipment, P. M. 
Currier and W. T. O. Connell, G. £. Review, June 1923. 


ARRESTERS AND REACTORS 


Lightning Arrester Grounds, H. M. Towne, Electrical World, 
January 19, 1924. 

Pellet Type of Oxide-Film Lightning Arrester, N. A. Lougee, 
A. I. E. E. Journau, October 1923. 

Operating Experience with Current-Limiting Reactors, N. L. 
Pollard, A. I. E. E. Journar, September 1923. 

Short-Cireuit Forces on Reactor Supports, R. E. Doherty and 
F. H. Kierstead, A. I. E. E. Journar, August 1923. 

Foreing Most Economical Load Division by Reactors, A. H. 
Sweetnam, Electrical World, June 23, 1923. 

Developments in Auto-Valve Lightning Arresters, A. L. 
Atherton, A. I. E. E. Journat, May 1923. 


AvToMaTIC CoNTROL 


Control and Checking System for Automatic Stations, R. J. 
Wensley, Electrical World, November 24, 1923. 
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Supervisory Systems for Remote Control, C. E. Stewart and 
J.C. Field, Electrical World, September 29, 1923. 

Automatic Plants Aid Western Water-Power Development, 
E. R. Stauffacher and Gustaf Clinwald, Electrical World, June 2, 
1923. 

Development of Automatic Control, H. C. Hoyt, G. E. Review, 
June 1923. 

Full Automatic Hydroelectric Station, E. B. Collins, Electrical 
World, May 19, 1923. 

COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALS 


Communication over 140,000-Volt Line, 
Electrical World, December 22, 1923. 

Signal Systems for Power Stations, C. D. Gray and M. M. 
Samuels, Electrical World, August 4, 1923. 

Baltimore-Holtwood Carrier Current, Electrical World, May 
12, 1923. 


C. A. Boddie, 


MIscELLANEOUS 

Power-Station Lighting, Raymond A. Hopkins, 
World, November 3, 1923. 

Simplified Method of Analyzing Short-Cireuit Problems, 
R. E. Doherty, A. I. E. E. Journat, October 1923. 

Ventilation of Central-Station Buildings and Hquipment, 
Report of Subcommittee on Ventilation of N. E. L. A. Electrical 
Apparatus Committee, October 1923. 

Operating Performance of a Peterson Earth Coil, J. M. Oliver 
and W. E. Eberhardt, A. I. E. E. Journau, September 1923. 
’ Generator Voltage Regulators, J. H. Ashbaugh, Power, 
September 25, 1923. 

Electrie Machinery of Large Capacity, K. Sachs, Electro- 
technik and Maschinenbau, September 2, 1923. 

The Paradox of Hydro-Steam, G. H. Moore, Engineering 
News-Record, August 30, 1923. 

Characteristics and Performance of Conversion Apparatus 
for Edison Systems, T. F. Barton enue te M. Fulk, G. EL. Review, 
June 1923. 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY AND ELECTRO- 
METALLURGY COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

This committee has during the past year continued 
the activity which was begun the previous year. Asin 
1928, it also in 1924 initiated a technical session held at 
the Spring Convention, devoted to electrochemical and 
electrometallurgical -subjects. At this session, very 
excellent papers were presented..which tended to in- 
dicate advances in the art and the status of the art in the 
respective fields covered. These papers were as follows: 

(1) Maximum Demand Regulator for Electric 
Furnaces, by E. T. Moore. 

(2) Manufacture of Phosphoric Acid in Electric 
Furnaces, by Theodore Swann and F. V. Andrea. 

(3) Effect of Impurities on Battery Electrolyte, 
by G. W. Vinal and F. W. Altrup. 

No regular committee meetings were held as all 
necessary business could be quite successfully conducted 
through correspondence. Four or five of the seven 
members of the committee have shown an active 
interest in the work. These were all unanimous in the 
belief that it would be a disastrous mistake to change 
the function and field of activity of this committee as 
proposed by the tentative report of the committee to 
review technical activities of the Institute, dated 
January 22, 1924. This committee also feels that the 
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tentative report referred to proposes an improperly 
narrow and restricted basis for the whole activities of 
the Institute and much prefers to support the higher 
conception of the Institute and its technical committees, 
as outlined in the general remarks on Technical 
Committee Activities which were approved and passed 
at a meeting of the Meetings and Papers Committee on 
May 2, 1924. 

It is proposed to continue the activity of this com- 
mittee during the next year by obtaining papers 
relating to the engineering requirements and operation 
of electrical equipment in electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical processes and to initiate a technical 
session at which such papers may be presented and 
discussed. 

This committee especially provides -the technical 
liason between the A. I. E. E. and the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers and the 
American Electrochemical Society, so far as electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical applications are 
concerned. It is therefore the province of this com- 
mittee to report that the two engineering societies 
mentioned have given considerable attention during the 
past year, and have, in fact, conducted several technical 
sessions at which a number of excellent engineering 
papers have been presented on subjects in which many 
electrical engineers, and accordingly the Institute, 
should be interested. As a matter of record, and for 
the sake of reference, a list of these papers is being 
included in this report. At the Midwinter Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers held in New York on February 18th 
to 21st, 1924, the following papers of mutual interest to 
electrical and metallurgical engineers were presented: 

(1) Direct Electrolysis of Black Copper Anodes of 
High Nickel-Lead Content, by M. H. Merriss. 

(2) Electric Welding of Large Storage Tanks, by 
Harold C. Price. 

(3) Greenwalt Electrolytic Copper Extraction Pro- 
cess, by Wm. E. Greenawalt. 

(4) Electrolytic Zine from Complex Ores, by U. C. 
Tainton. 

At the Spring Convention of the American Electro- 
chemical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., April 24th to 26th, 
the following papers were presented: . 

(1) Review of Progress in Electrolytic Refining of 
Metals, by S. Skowronski. 

(2) Electrodeposition of Copper by the Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga, by H. Y. Eagle. 

(3) The Electrolytic Tank House, Chile Exploration 
Co., Chuquicamata, Chile, by C. W. Eichrodt. 

(4) Electrolytic Silver Refining at Pachuca, by 

_G. H. Clevenger. 

(5) Electrolytic Tin, by Charles L. Mantell. 

(6) Electrolytic Refining of Tin, by J. R. Stack. 

(7) Progress in Electrolytic Iron, by Donald Belcher. 

(8) The. Electrolytic Production of Beryllium, by 
B.S. Hopkins and A. W. Meyer. 
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(9) Electrodeposition of Tellurium, by F. C. Mathers 
and H. L. Turner. , 

(10) An Attempt to Electroplate Tungsten on Iron, 
by C. A. Mann and H. L. Halvorsen. 

There was also a session at which a series of seven 
papers on applications of organic electrochemistry was 
presented. The subjects were largely treated in a 
manner of value to the electrochemist, and therefore 
while they might be of interest to the electrical engineer 
if differently treated, a list of these papers is not being 
recorded. 

Of all the electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
processes in which progress has been made during the 
past year or two, the one perhaps of greatest interest 
and possible future value to electrical engineers is that 
of electrolytic iron. It is worthy of record that the 
electrolytic production of high grade iron is receiving 
very great attention in a number of quarters in America, 
as well as in Europe, and that in America several small 
but commercial plants are already in operation, the 
latest of which has been started only within the past 
few months. Details will probably be available for 
publication later in the year. 


J. L. McK. YARDLEY, Chairman. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

At a meeting of this Committee in September, 1923, 
at which each member was present, plans for the 
ensuing year were discussed. It was agreed that the 
Annual Report should assume the form of either: 

A technical paper prepared by members of the 
committee, dealing with some vital problem of the steel 
industry, for presentation at joint meétings of the 
Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers and 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers; or, 

A Topical Report indicating briefly the progressive 
development of electrical applications in the steel 
industry. 

The first suggestion had the enthusiastic and unan- 
imous approval of the Committee. The subject 
selected for the paper, ““Economic Balance of Thermal, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Energy” presents the 
greatest problem which the engineers of the steel 
industry have to face. A very comprehensive outline 
of this paper was prepared under such general sub- 
divisions as: } 

A Sources of Heat and Power. 

a. Water Power. 

b. Natural Fuels. 

ce. Prepared Fuels. 

B Direct Application of Heat. 

a.- Power Plant. 

b. Coke Ovens. 

e. Blast Furnaces. 

d. Open Hearth. 

e. Soaking Pits. - 

f. Reheating Furnaces. 
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C Direct Application of Power. 
D Heat Balance in Typical Steel Plant. 
a. Energy requirements for steel plant of 100,000 net 
tons per month of finished and semi-finished steel. 
b. Number of 600-ton blast furnaces. 
e. Net tons of ore, coke, and limestone. 
d. Cubic feet of gas evolved. 
e. Cubic feet of gas required for stoves. 
f. Cubic feet of gas available for other purposes. 
g. Capacity of by-product plant to supply coke required 
by blast furnace. 
h. Cubic feet of available coke oven gas. 
i. Number of 100-ton open hearth furnaces required. 
j. Quantity of gas, oil, or pulverized coal required. 
k. Reclaimed energy from open hearth waste heat boilers. 
l. Equivalent capacity in 50-ton electric furnaces. 
m. Kw. hour and B. t. u. consumption of electric furnaces. 
n. Number and capacity of soaking pits. 
o. Pulverized coal, oil or gas required. 
p. Tons of steel through Blooming Mill. 
Kw. hours and B. t. u. 
q. Tons of steel through 24 in. Billet and Bar Mill. 
Kw. hours and B. t. u. 
r. Tons of steel through two 18 in. Billet and Bar Mills 
Kw. hours and B. t. u. 
s. Tons of steel through 14in. Merchant Mill. 
Kw. hours and B. t. u. 
t. Tons of steel through 10 in. Rod Mill. 
Kw. hours and B. t. u. 
u. Estimate of energy for all auxiliaries. 
v. Summary expressed in terms of total B. t. u. in coal 
used for coke or as fuel for direct heating including 
B. t. u. value for fuel oil, also B. t. u. consumed or 
reclaimed in each application whether in form of 
heat or mechanical power. 
w. Discussion of purchased power versus local generation. 
x. Interconnection with Public Utilities. 


Considerable work was done in the accumulation of 
data for this paper, and an effort made to arrange 
for joint meetings with the Local Sections of the 
A. I. E. E. in the more important steel centers. These 
efforts met with little success and the excellent work of 
certain members of the committee was rendered useless 
by the inability of all to devote the necessary time to 
this difficult but very important subject. 

The committee, therefore, reluctantly gave up the 
preparation of this paper, and can only express the hope 
that under more favorable circumstances the work may 
be carried to a successful conclusion. 

In place of this proposed technical paper the com- 
mittee submits the following topical report of develop- 
ments of the past year. 


I. GENERATING UNITS 


The steam turbine still holds first place as a prime 
mover in the steel plant power station, although 
excellent results are being obtained with the slow-speed 
gas engine using blast furnace gas under local con- 
ditions of high-load factor. A combination of gas 
engines and steam turbines often makes the ideal steel 
plant generating unit. In some instances the best 
economy is effected by the purchase of power during 
periods of low-load factor while carrying the base load 
of the steel plant at high-load factor on gas engines. 
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Much development work is being done with gratifying 
results in an effort to perfect the Diesel oil engine for 
small plants where these requirements do not exceed 
5000 kw. 

II. DISTRIBUTION 


It is almost impossible to appreciate fully the part 
which electricity plays in the steel plant of today. 
Cumbersome and inefficient steam and hydraulic lines 
are already largely replaced by a distributing network of 
electrical lines transmitting power to all parts of the 
plant in any desired quantity from local generating 
stations or from sources many miles distant. Instead 
of the many small and relatively inefficient prime 
movers formerly scattered about the plant, electricity 
has made possible the high economy of the modern 
central station, operating independently or in con- 
junction with other power systems. 

If electric power is purchased from a source outside 
the steel plant, it is obtained at some high voltage such 
as; 22,000, 338,000, 66,000, etc., and is then stepped 
down through transformers to the working voltages of 
6600 or 2200. The larger steel plants usually generate 
their own power at 6600 volts, as energy is easily 
transmitted about the plant with very little loss at this 
voltage. The 6600-volt power, either 60 or 25-cycle 
is commonly used for main-roll motors and stepped 
down through transformers to 230 volts a-c. or through 
motor-generators or synchronous converters to 230 
volts d-c.for use on the smaller auxiliary motors. 

Continuity -of service through the distributing 
system, one of the most important, if not the most 
important, factors in a steel plant, seems to be best 
secured electrically through the use of the so-called loop 
or ring system, either overhead, underground, or a 
combination of both. This method of distribution 
lends itself to segregation of faults by the use of oil 
circuit breakers for the high voltages; of carbon circuit 
breakers or magnetic switehes for the lower voltages. 
By controlling the breakers or switches with relays and 
interlocks, it is possible to isolateautomatically any part 
of the system on which faults occur and without any 
material disturbance of the load on other parts of the 
system. 


III. YARD ELECTRIFICATION 


The economies found in the electrified yards of steam 
railway lines are found in even a greater degree in the 
steel yard system, due to the very intermittent nature of 
the work performed by a switching or transferring 
locomotive or car. 

In a steam-operated yard there are individual self- 
contained units, generating motive power, handled more 
or less carelessly, and as a rule, with very low economies. 
The electrically-operated yard also has many individual 
self-contained units which, however, take their power 
from a central station fully equipped to produce power 
in large quantities at low cost. These electric loco- 
motives with full automatic control are usually in the 
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hands of a single skilled operator and show a very fair 
operating economy. 

The success or failure of an electrified yard depends to 
a large degree upon the method of getting power to the 
locomotive. Results obtained to dateindicate that yard 
electrification is best secured through the use of the 
third-rail method, preferably the under-running type, 
of supplying power to the electric locomotive or car 
rather than the overhead trolley. The under-running 
third rail can easily be stepped over without personal 
danger. Ina highly congested yard the use of a third 
rail demands a careful layout of switches, cross-overs, 
etc., but will adequately meet most requirements. In 
some cases a combination storage battery and third 
rail may be desirable. 

One of our largest steel plants, after a year’s ex- 
perience with a 40-ton storage battery locomotive in 
general yard service reports most favorably. This 
locomotive is in operation during two 8-hour shifts and 
is charged during the third shift with occasionally one 
or two short-time high-current boosts during the 16 
hours of continuous operation. 

Among the many advantages of electrified yards over 
steam-operated yards are: one-man operation; no 
loss of time for getting coal and water or dumping 
ashes; cost of power about one-third that of steam; 
maintenance of electric locomotives on the order of 
one-ninth that of steam; two electric locomotives 
coupled together and operated by one crew; de- 
preciation of electric locomotive materially less than 
that of a steam locomotive; greater flexibility in 
operation. 


IV. ELecTRIC FURNACES 


Thirty-seven new electric furnaces were installed 
during the year of 1923 in the United States and Canada, 
bringing the total number installed from 456 on January 
1, 1923 to 493 on January 1, 1924. Of this number 
442 are in the American industry and 51 in Canada. 
The new installations are mostly of small capacity, of 
5 tons or less. Notable among the larger furnaces is one 
of 60-ton capacity. Development during the past year 
has been largely on the are furnaces. Of the arc 
furnaces the three-phase, three-electrode type seems to 
be operating the most satisfactorily. 

A number of repulsion-induction brass-melting fur- 
naces was plaeed in commercial operation during the 
past year. This type of furnace utilizes the force of 
electro-magnetic repulsion existing between trans- 
former high tension and low tension windings to cause 
a circulation of molten metal in the melting pot. A 
notable accomplishment of this type of furnace was the 
successful melting of pure copper on a commercial 
basis. 

The largest horizontal single-ring type induction 
furnace in the United States has a maximum capacity 
of six tons and in normal service will melt three tons 
every three hours. It requires 800 kw. at 2200 volts, 
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single-phase, 814 cycles, supplied from a specially 
designed synchronous motor-generator. The motor of 
this set is rated at 1400 kv-a., 3-phase, and is operated 
at 80 per cent leading power-factor in order to com- 
pensate for low power-factor conditions in the electrical 
systems of the mill. In this way a low power rate is 
secured and the disadvantages of the inherent low 
power-factor of induction furnaces are avoided. 


V. ELeEctTrRIc HEATING 


Electric heating findsanimportant application in low- 
temperature heat treatment of small steel parts. Such 
installations, however, are more numerous in the steel- 
products industries than in the steel-making industry. 

During the past year, a device has been developed for 
electrically pre-heating sheet-mill rolls preparatory to 
rolling hot steel sheets. Methods previously in use 
involved a series of gas flames, or hot-water jets played 
on the rolls during the warming-up period. By the use 
of electric heat, the rolls are more uniformly heated, 
the warming-up period is shortened, roll breakage is 
decreased, and a better steel sheet results. 

Electric space heaters are now being installed in the 
frames of rotating machines in order to keep the 
windings warm and prevent sweating during long 
periods of idleness. This results in a materially longer 
life for the insulation, and lessens the danger of break- 
down. 

During the year 1923 electric ovens were, for the 
first time, successfully used for the bright annealing of 
copper wire. The oven is mounted on wheels and is 
moved back and forth over two hydraulic platforms, one 
of which can be loaded while the other is in the heating 
chamber. A water seal keeps theair from this chamber. 
The wire is uniformly annealed at all points in the oven 
and the product is bright and free from scale. 

The connected load is 300 kw., 550 volts, 3-phase, 
and 7000 lb. of copper wire can be charged at one time 
and fully annealed in 75 min., the energy required 
averaging about 1 kw-hr. for each 25 lb. of wire. 


VI. AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


During the past year there has been a steady move- 
ment toward simplified control and improved safety 
devices but no radical departures from past practise. 

The ever-present demand for increased production 
has resulted in higher speeds for mill cranes and has 
consequently necessitated particular attention in design 
to secure safe and accurate control of the loaded hook, 
as well as high speeds for lowering the hook when empty. 
This is particularly the case with hot-metal cranes 
where dynamic braking is being extensively and 
satisfactorily used. Magnetic holding brakes are, of 
course, used in addition, one on the motor shaft and one 
on the intermediate shaft. The higher speeds coming 
into general use have also brought about the develop- 
ment of a safe limit switch, positive in action yet 
compact and admitting of mounting in various po- 
sitions. There is a decided and increasing tendency 
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toward the use of enclosing features as a safety measure. 

As mentioned elsewhere, the desirable characteristics 
of the synchronous motor have, in some few instances, 
overbalanced its objectionable features for steel-mill 
drives and a new type of automatic pushbutton starter 
has been developed for these motors which affords 
better protection and greater convenience than the older 
type of manual starter. 

The use of automatic substations is spreading rapidly 
in the steel mills and during the last year several 
papers on this subject were presented before various 
societies. There is no doubt but that the automatic 
substation is an important item in the electrical net 
work of the mill. Itis an excellent example of what can 
be accomplished safely and satisfactorily with auto- 
matic control. 

Automatic hoists are being installed in the mills for 
handling coal, ashes and similar material. Balanced 
and unbalanced types are used calling for full reverse 
and dynamic lowering controllers. High-speed oper- 
ation is provided with adequate slow-down features 
through automatic controllers. The use of two-speed 
a-c. motors has been an important addition to this 
field. 


Two blast-furnace skip hoists have been installed 
recently using standard mill-type motors with mill-type 
shoe brakes of large size. One has a single motor 
equipment and is provided with full automatic push- 
button-operated control. The other uses two motors 
with a full automatic, series parallel controller to get 
high-speed operation with adequate slow-down and 
accurate stop. A large 86 in. shoe-type magnetic brake 
is used on each motor shaft. 


The shoe type of magnetically-operated brake is fast 
replacing all others. A considerable number of brakes 
of a size larger than ever before attempted has been 
made with wheels 36 in. in diameter and 12 1% in. face 
which have been very successful on blast-furnace skip 
hoists, large cranes, and car dumpers. 


The application of magnetic type of friction clutch 
for use with synchronous motors and other power 
drives has been extended during the last 12 months. 

Too little attention has been given in the purchase 
of control equipment to the duty cycle which it must 
meet. A’more careful analysis of the time-torque-speed 
values is of utmost importance if the maximum of 
satisfaction is to be obtained under operating con- 
ditions. 


VII.. Matn-RoLut DRIVES 


The reliability and high efficiency of what has come 
to be known as the steel-mill motor has given it a status 
such that only in rare cases is the steam engine ever 
mentioned as a competitor for main roll drives. 

During the past year a very considerable part of the 
equipment sold for driving main rolls, reversing or non- 
reversing, has been for the purpose of replacing existing 
steam engines. Twelve units with an aggregate normal 
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continuous rating of 55,500 h. p., including four d-c. 
reversing motors, supplied from suitable flywheel motor 
generators, have replaced engines, and one new 40-in. 
Blooming Mill has been equipped with a 6500-h. p., 
continuous rated, 50 rev. per min. d-c. reversing motor 
and flywheel set. 

There has been the usual percentage of constant 
speed induction motors applied to continuous mills, 
sheet mills, bar mills and 3-high plate mills. Most of 
these installations are of interest only as an indication 
of the continuously increasing use of electric power. 
One installation comprising an 8000-h. p. 240 rev. per 
min., 18200-volt constant-speed induction motor, 
driving an interrupted continuous blooming mill, is 
notable as being the first steel mill motor for operation 
above 6600 volts. 

The use of individual motors for the finishing stands 
of certain types of continuous mills, with the most 
exacting speed requirements, is increasing. Thus far 
the condition has best been met with d-c. motors in spite 
of their somewhat higher first cost and lower efficiency 
as compared with a-c. motors. The use of rolls in 
tandem, operating at high surface speeds and with but a 
short distance between stands, as in the case of contin- 
uous hot-strip mills, has made necessary a design of 
motor with close inherent regulation over a widerange of 
speeds. The success of such designs has been fully 
demonstrated in recent strip-mill installations. 

In the normal expansion of an engine-driven plant, 
it is often desirable to disconnect a part of the rolls and 
drive them from one or more suitable motors. Due to 
the poor speed regulation of the engine, it is necessary 
to use adjustable speed motors provided with a special 
synchronizing control which will enable the motor 
automatically to follow closely all variations in engine 
speed. Several types of such control have been placed 
in successful operation. 

Rolling mill engineers have long desired to apply 
synchronous motors’ to main rolls on account of the 
beneficial effect on the plant*“power factor. The 
deficiency of the usual synchronous motor in starting 
torque, has, however, almost entirely prevented such 
applications. The development of the revolving frame 
synchronous motor has overcome this objection and 
two such motors, each rated 580 kv-a. 70 per cent 
power-factor (500 h. p.) 860 rev. per min. have been 
installed for driving copper rolling mills. 


An entirely new application and important develop- 
ment are the building of two BTA brush-shifting 
motors for driving rolling mills. One has a3 to 1 speed 
range with 600 h. p. at maximum speed and the other 
2 to 1 speed range with 500 h. p. at maximum speed. 
The operation of these machines will be watched with 
considerable interest, as they are expected to meet a 
long-felt need for an adjustable speed a-c. drive where 
the power required is too small to make Scherbius or 
Kraemer apparatus feasible on account of their high 
initial cost in small installations. 
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The largest Kraemer equipment in this country has 
been built during the year and will be used to drive a 
14-in. Merchant Mill. This equipment is rated 
4500/4500 h. p. 500/300 rev. per min. 2200 volts. 

An interesting example of the attempt to secure the 
maximum flexibility in mill design is found in a 20-in. 
strip mill recently placed in operation. The roughing 
train is driven by a constant-speed induction motor, the 
intermediate train by a single adjustable-speed d-c. 
motor and the three finishing stands are driven by 
three independent adjustable-speed d-c. motors. The 
use of synchronous converters for supplying direct 
current for the adjustable-speed motors represents a 
departure from the usual steel-mill practise of using 
motor-generators for this purpose. 

The following summary includes only main roll 
motors 300 h. p. and above, built by the three principal 
electrical manufacturers in this country. 


June 1923 June 1924 
Continuoush.p. 60cycle.......... 452,840 478,390 
. £- PU25, & 475,825 490,225 
s “direct current.... 299,670 324,860 
Potaleeesess 17228,550 1,293,475 


This shows an increase of 65,140 h. p. in the aggregate 
of main roll motors supplied by these three companies 
during the past year. 


VIII. Arc WELDING 


Arec-welding processes and equipment are well 
standardized. The metallic are has almost completely 
supplanted the carbon arc as it has been found that 
reliable welds can be made by a less skillful operator and 
the deposition of metal is just asrapid. Arc welding is 
being extensively used about the steel plant in the repair 
of worn pinions, wabblers, rolls, driving spindles, etc. 

There appears to be a decided tendency toward the 
use of greater welding currents, and single-operator 


machines of high capacity are being produced to meet - 


these requirements. The application of automatic 
are-welding processes is expanding as the increased 
production and lower costs obtained become known. 

One of the most important achievements has been a 
marked improvement in the construction of the electrode 
which makes it easy to combine the desired welding 
flux within the body of the electrode, thus securing all 
of the advantages which could be obtained with an 
externally coated electrode without its disadvantages. 
The flux is enclosed in an annular space between the 
core and a sheath, the amount being controlled by the 
thickness of the annular space. 

It is customary to incorporate with the flux of coated 
electrodes, materials which merely serve as a binder. 
These materials add to the slag produced making it 
difficult to avoid inclusions in the deposited metal. 
The enclosed flux cannot flake off before it actually 
enters the arc. — 

The sheath, which receives the current and conducts 
it to the are, always presents a clean surface to the 
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holder or current-feeding device. This is particularly 
advantageous with the automatic welding machine 
where current is led in through the feed rolls or nozzle, 
as the electrode wire travels through in a continuous 
length. 

* * * * * 

There is a marked interest in the generation of 
electric power for sale as a meansof realizing the benefit 
from the surplus gas from merchant blast furnaces. 
The single furnace of the Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace 
Company at Warren, Ohio has developed approximately 
5009 kw. continuously over and above the power 
required for the plant itself and sold it to the local 
public service company. This sale of power materially 
affects the profit per ton of pig iron, placing the mer- 
chant furnace on a par with the furnace located at the 
steel plant, which in the past has been in better position 
to utilize the excess gas. 

F. B. CrosBy, Chairman. 


PROTECTIVE DEVICES COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 


In addition to the five subcommittees which have 
been working during the past few years on protective 
devices, a new subcommittee on Automatic Stations 
was authorized and appointed last year and has been 
doing very active work. 

Thus the committee’s activities have been carried out 
along the lines of the six subcommittees, namely: 
Lightning Arresters 
Oil Circuit Breakers, Switches and Fuses 
Relays 
Automatic Stations 
Current-Limiting Reactors 
Grounding of Systems 

The dependency on automatic devices on which the 
central station companies are constantly insisting is 
becoming stronger each year and the emergency func- 
tions are being taken away from the operator and placed 
with the properly selected equipment which is found 
more dependable than the human operator. The 
automatic features are found to be on the job twenty- 
four hours a day, 365 days in the year and can be 
relied upon to function in a moment’s time and thereby 
maintain service at a higher standard with less op- 
erating cost than a completely manually-operated 
equipment. 

During the past year the committee work has been 
very well supported and excellent results have been 
obtained, as indicated in the following subcommittee 
reports. 


Subcommittee on Lightning Arresters 
F. L. Hunt, Chairman 
The work this year of the Lightning Arrester sub- 
committee has been chiefly that of preparing and 
agreeing on a statement which may be used as a basis of 
lightning arrester performance. This has been com- 
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pleted and was published in the June issue of the A. I. 
E. E. JOURNAL under the title ‘‘Basis of Comparison in 
Lightning Arrester Performance.” 

This statement is believed to be a start toward 
standardization in testing and classification of lightning 
arresters and it is the intention of the subcommittee 
to follow it up by the formulation of definitions of the 
features brought out in this statement. 

The several different angles of lightning arrester 
design, performance and testing have been brought up in 
the papers fostered by the subcommittee and presented 
at the Spring Convention in Birmingham under the 
authorship of A. L. Atherton, E. R.’‘Stauffacher, W. F. 
Young and C. E. Bennett. 

During recent years there has been a steady increase 
in the emphasis which is placed on continuity of serv- 
ice by central stations and as the systems have grown 
in size and complexity, the results of failures become 
more serious. This has increased the emphasis and 
need of more effective protection against lightning and 
surges which has resulted in improved types of arresters 
being manufactured. 

There is apparently some distance to travel before we 
find an ideal arrester, although the new developments in 
the Autovalve and Pellet type of arresters have gone a 
long way in bringing out an effective and simple ar- 
rester. 

The necessity of good grounding conditions in con- 
nection with lightning arresters has been brought out 
forcibly this year, and attention is called to the fact that 
even an ideal arrester would be of little value on a sys- 
tem where good grounding conditions were not made 
effective. 

Lightning arresters are very seldom installed today 
on completely underground systems and there is some 
question regarding their desirability on high-potential 
transmission lines of 200,000 volts and above. 


Subcommittee on Oil Circuit Breakers, 
Switches and Fuses 
E. C. STONE, Chairman 
The subcommittee on Circuit Breakers, Switches and 
Fuses in cooperation with the representatives of the 
National Electric Light Association and the Electric 
Power Club have agreed on a definition of the interrupt- 
ing duty of an oil circuit breaker. This definition as 
recommended to the A. I. EK. E. Standards Committee 
is— 
Interrupting Rating of Oil Circwt Breakers 
The interrupting rating of an oil circuit breaker is a 
‘rating based upon the highest r.m.s. current at 
normal voltage that the breaker can interrupt under 
the operating duty specified. 

The value of the current shall be taken during the 
first half cycle of are between contacts during the 
opening stroke. 

Operating Duty of Oil Circuit Breakers 
(a) The operating duty of an oil circuit breaker 
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shall consist of a specified number of unit operating 
cycles at stated intervals. 

(b) Each unit operating cycle shall consist of a 
closing of the circuit breaker followed immediately 
by its opening without purposely delayed action. 

Interrupting Performance of Orl Circuit Breakers 

(a) An oil circuit breaker shall perform at or within 
its interrupting rating without emitting flame. 

(b) At the end of any performance at or within its 
interrupting rating, the circuit breaker shall be in 
the following condition: 

(1) Mechanical 

The breaker shall be substantially in the same 

mechanical condition as at the beginning. 
(2) Electrical 

The breaker shall be capable of carrying rated 
voltage, and its main current-carrying parts 
shall be substantially in the same condition as 
at the beginning. 

After performance at or near its interrupting 
rating, the interrupting ability of the breaker 
may be materially reduced and it is not to be 
inferred that it may be reclosing after such 
performance without inspecting, and, if neces- 
sary, making repairs. 

Standard Operating Duty of Oil Circuit Breakers 

The standard operating duty of an oil circuit breaker 
shall consist of two unit operating cycles at a two- 
minute interval. 

The manufacturers are rating all new breakers in 
accordance with this definition and are also in position 
to give the rating of their old oil circuit breakers on this 
basis. 

Although there have been no radically new develop- 
ments in oil circuit breakers during the year and the 
largest breaker is still limited to 1,500,000-kv-a. rup- 
turing capacity, the manufacturers are considerably 
advanced in the art and if larger breakers are required 
we feel reasonably sure that they can be supplied. 
There has been a marked improvement in the develop- 
ment of oil circuit breakers in the truck or quick remov- 
able type, allowing very much better facilities for 
inspection and repairs. This type of breaker is 
becoming very popular in the central station industry 
and will be of considerably greater use in the future. 

A number of operating companies has started tests 
on oil circuit breakers to determine if the ratings 
guaranteed by the manufacturers are met. The 
operating industry expects to carry this very much 
further during the next year and a very definite set 
of specifications for testing oil circuit breakers so that 
the different sets of tests may be brought into a com- 
parable basis, has been prepared. While it is expected 
that experience will possibly result in some modification 
in detail of this specification, it is believed that it 
covers the essential points and it is reeommended that 
in order to secure truly comparative results, power 
companies conduct their oil circuit breaker tests in 
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accordance therewith. Copies of these specifications 
canfbe obtained at the A. I. E. E. headquarters. 

There has been a distinct improvement in the satis- 
factory use of high-voltage current interrupting fuses 
and a number of tests has been conducted showing that 
it is possible to rely upon fuses in certain places where 
the short-circuit current does not reach excessively 
large values. 

At a technical session of the Spring Convention at 
Birmingham, devoted completely to oil circuit breakers, 
papers were presented by H. J. Scholz, Alabama Power 
Company, A. J. D. Hilliard, General Electric Company 
and J. V. Jenks, West Penn Power Company. 


Subcommittee on Relays 
A. H. SWEETNAM, Chairman 

The Relay Handbook is. being published jointly with 
the National Electric Light Association, as mentioned 
in last year’s report. It is practically completed and 
publication may be expected during this fall. We feel 
sure that this book fills a need throughout the industry 
and its publication will be welcomed by all. On 
account of the large number already subscribed for, 
there will be 10,000 volumes printed which reduces 
the price to N. E. L. A. or A. I. E. E. members to $4.00 
per single copy with quantity discounts for 100 copies 
to one address at $3.00 per copy. The price to non- 
members is 50 per cent above these figures. 

Development of greater accuracy of the transformer 
and the development of lower ampere windings on 
relay have made it possible to use bushing current 
transformer for relay protection, thereby saving con- 
siderable space and extra investment on new installa- 
tions. 

Greater use is being made of the indicating pointer 
and targets on the relays. Some companies are using 
the indicator pointer as an ammeter on the front of the 
control board. This not only gives them an indication 
of the load on the feeder but assures them that the 
relay circuit is intact. The targets have proven very 
valuable in analyzing troubles showing that a switch 
tripped out due to relay operation on certain phases. 


Of the new type of relays that came out in production 
last year, the impedance relay is probably the most 
promising. This relay works on the principle of 
combining voltage and current with time so as to make 
the relay operate first which is next to the trouble. 
Two elements, one of potential and one of current, are 
so designed and arranged that the time of closing is 
inversely in proportion to the current and directly 
proportionate to the voltage or, in other words, de- 
pends on the distance between the relay and the 
fault. 

A new relay designed to protect against open-phase, 
reverse-phase and unbalanced-phase in rotating ma- 
chinery has been produced and shows promise of good 
application. This relay combines reactors and resistors 
in a network with an induction relay so that no current 
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flows through the relay as long as the polyphase service 
is balanced and the phase rotation is correct. Upon the 
occurrence of the abnormal condition above mentioned, 
the relay received an appreciable amount of current 
and operates. 

Greater care has been taken in the testing and main- 
tenance of relays, and to the equipment available for 
this work has been added the portable phase meter 
which will indicate in electrical degrees the vector 
relationship between the current and voltage in any 
circuit. This addition to the testing equipment will 
make it possible to give greater assurance in the con- 
nections of directional relays. 

The adoption of a-c. networks has made it desirable 
to install in certain places relays in manholes, and 
although the work in this connection is not very far 
advanced, there has been considerable emphasis 
placed on the development of relay cases for installation 
in moist or water-filled manholes and we can look 
forward to the development of real equipment for this 
work during the next year. 


Subcommittee on Automatic Stations 
W. H. MILLAN, Chairman 

The newly organized Subcommittee on Automatic 
Stations has put in a year of very active work and has 
brought before the industry the dependability of 
protective devices for automatic stations in the six 
papers to be presented at one session of the Annual 
Convention in Chicago, by C. W. Place, H. L. Wallau, 
C. A. Butcher, Herman Bany, F. D. Wyatt and R. J. 
Wensley. The work of the next year has been very 
definitely laid out and the numerous subdivisions of 
this subject will be studied in considerable detail for a 
more comprehensive report next year. It is definitely 
planned to investigate the possiblity of applying auto- 
matic devices to perform all of the functions ordinarily 
included in the operators’ duties even as far as such 
matters as the leakage of oil from transformer or 
switch tanks. 


Subcommittee on Current-Limiting 
Reactors 
N. L. POLLARD, Chairman 

From the results of this year’s study it appears that 
the reactors have filled the requirements more com- 
pletely during the past year and reactor failures have 
been few. The manufacturers of this piece of equip- 
ment have studied the special requirements of the 
tremendous forces and potential strains and have 
produced a reactor which apparently meets the require- 
ments in every respect. 

In order that the special requirements of reactors 
may be brought before the industry, the committee 
has prepared a specification for current-limiting react- 
ors which was published in the June issue of the A. I. 
E. E. JoURNAL. The disputed question of the desir- 
ability of using resistors with reactors is apparently no 
nearer solution than it has been for the past few years. 
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One of the large manufacturers recommends the use 
and two do not. There has been no operating experi- 
ence which shows clearly that either the resistances 
are a hazard or that they are a necessity. The present 
status of the manufacture has been brought out in the 
three papers to be presented at the Annual Convention 
by H. O. Stephens and F. H. Kiersteadt, W. M. Dann, 
and 8. I. Oesterreicher. 


Subcommittee on Grounding of Systems 
E. R. STAUFFACHER, Chairman 

Last year’s committee covered the Eastern operating 
views on grounding of systems and this year’s com- 
mittee has studied the same problem from the angle 
on the Pacific Coast. 

There is still considerable discussion as to the amount 
of resistance which should be inserted in the neutral 
of a system which varies from several hundred ohms 
down toasolid ground. The very high-voltage systems 
have in general adopted this solidly grounded neutral 
and considerable apparatus.is specified on that basis. 
Some of the more moderate transmission systems having 
22,000 volts have adopted the solidly grounded neutral 
last year and there has been considerable extension of 
the solidly grounded 38-phase, 4-wire distribution system. 

Harry R. Wooprow, Chairman. 


ELECTRICAL, MACHINERY COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: | 


URING the. administrative year 1923-24 the 
Electrical Machinery Committee has conducted 
the following activities: 

1. Papers—Under the direction of the Meetings and 
Papers Committee, thirty (30) papers have been se- 
cured by the Committee for Institute meetings, in- 
cluding the Annual Meeting of this year. These may 
be grouped as follows: 

a. Factors which influence design of electrical ma- 
Ghikeryen ts OR fs Pes Tee sai mee eee 9 papers 


b. Generator design and construction. . ..9 papers 
e. Motor design and construction. af ..5 papers 
d. Frequeney-Converter design aid Sinate Gedon. a Bes 1 paper 
e. Transformer design and construction. . 5 papers 
f. Static-Condenser design and conseruction: Cee 1 paper 
Total’... >. 2.".-.30 papers 


Opinions have been expressed to the effect that the 
presentation of so large a number of papers is not 
accompanied by sufficient advantages to justify the 
heavy expenses associated with their publication. It 
has to be admitted that any one paper is rarely even 
read by or could be useful to more than from 20 to 200 
people and the publication of 20,000 copies in order that 
200 copies or less shall reach the people who will profit 
by them seems at first thought very wasteful. But any 
other known method is liable to fail to place copies in 
the hands of the particular individuals who will make 
to the community the best return from the knowledge 
or inspiration received from them. The expenses are 
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greatly reduced by the Institute’s present practise of 
publishing in the JOURNAL merely an abstract of not 
over four papers (and in some instances merely a state- 
ment of the title) accompanied by the statement that a 
copy of the complete paper will be sent to any member 
applying for it. 

The presentation of these papers and their discussion 
affords the opportunity for the specialists in the design, 
construction and operation of electrical machinery to 
interchange experiences and thereby advance in knowl- 
edge and ability. 

Several of the papers, as examples of which may be 
mentioned: 

Eddy Current Losses in Armature Conductors 

Tooth Pulsations in Rotating Machinery 

Harmonics Due to Slot Openings 

Shaft Currents in Electric Machines 
are of the nature of researches leading to information 
of which general use is made by all designers until such 
time as still better and more complete results are made 
available. In other words, while the discussions bring 
out valuable criticisms with respect to the assumptions 
made, the methods of investigation employed and the 
conclusions drawn, there is general satisfaction at the 
increase in the store of available knowledge represented 
by the papers. 

A second group of papers (really a subdivision of the 
first group) describes researches into such character- 
istics of electrical machinery as require to be analyzed 
before Standards can be established. We may give the 
following examples of this group: 

Effects of Expansion and Contraction on Insulation of 
Long Armature Coils. 

Effects of Time and Frequency on Insulation Tests of 
Transformers. 

Effect of Altitude on Temperature Rise of Electrical 
Apparatus. 

Temperature Rise of Stationary Electrical Apparatus 
as Injtuenced by Radiation, Convection and Altitude. 

As examples of a third groupof papers may be 
mentioned: 

The Inertaire Transformer. 

Recent Advances in the Manufacture and Testing of 
Static Condensers in Power Sizes. 

A New Type of Single-Phase Motor. 

A New Synchronous Induction Motor. 

In papers of the class of which these are examples, 
radically novel features of design and operation and 
novel methods of construction are described. The 
propositions put forward by the authors of papers in 
this class generally embody radical alternatives to usual 
types of machines and in the ensuing discussions the 
propositions are subjected to careful analysis by special- 
ists in the respective fields. 

As a fourth kind may be cited those papers consisting 
in clear and timely descriptions of especially important 
installations of machinery. We may take as examples: 

65,000-kv-a. Generators at Niagara Falls. ~' 
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The 35,000-kv-a. Frequency Converter for Hell-Gate 
Station. 

While these descriptions are primarily valuable for 
record and for reference, the discussions often include 
valuable opinions with respect to characteristics and 
features of the designs described and of alternatives 
preferred or at any rate described by those contrib- 
uting to the discussion. 


COMMITTEE DELIBERATIONS ON MATTERS 
REFERRED TO IT 

Various matters are referred to the Committee for 
opinions or action. Recently the Board’s Committee 
to Review the Technical Activities of the Institute 
referred its Tentative Report to the members of all 
technical committees. At a meeting of the Electrical 
Machinery Committee, the Chairman of the Board’s 
Committee, Mr. Berresford, accepted the Electrical 
Machinery Committee’s invitation to attend and assist 
the Committee in its consideration of the matter. The 
parts of the report specifically dealing with the Elec- 
trical Machinery Committee are reproduced in the 
following extracts: 

EXTRACTS FROM TENTATIVE REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE TO REVIEW TECHNICAL ACTIVITIES OF 
INSTITUTE 

1. ComMmiITTEE ON ELEecTRIcAL MACHINERY 

Field: Cognizance of all matters in which the dominant 
factors are the design and construction of devices and machinery 
for the generation, transformation and translation of electrical 
energy and the requirements determining design and construc- 
tion, except where such requirements are specifically otherwise 
assigned. 

Nore: The expectable functioning of this committee should be 
initiatory and determinative in the matters within its province. 
Subject tothe approval of the Board it should have power in all 
matters arising therein, except such formulation of standards as 
is the function of the Standards Committee, including those of 
contact with other bodies and of arrangement for joint action 
where such is indicated. 

Standardization: 
In your Committee’s opinion, a degree of standardization work 


by technical committees is not only permissible, but desirable. . 


Composed, as it is, of individuals active and experienced in a 
given field and associated for the purpose of contact with the 
operations and possibilities of that field, the need for and the 
possibilities of standardization therein should first present them- 
selves to the Technical Committee. 

There are two steps in the making of a standard— 

a. The perception of the possibilities, the evaluation of the 
desirability and the determination of the degree to which stand- 
ardization may be practicable, including preliminary formulation. 

b. The actual and final formulation of the standard. 

Your Committee believes that ‘‘a’”’ will best be accomplished 
by the Technical Committee and ‘‘b’ under the auspices of the 
Standards Committee, the working committees of which, under 
these conditions, would instinctively be composed in large parts 
of the men responsible for ‘“‘a’’. 

The Electrical Machinery Committee expressed its 
agreement with these sections of the Tentative Report 


of Mr. Berresford’s Committee. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF STANDARDIZATION 
MATTERS IN THEIR INITIAL STAGES 


In the tentative report of the Board’s Committee it 
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is stated that prior to the “actual and final formulation 
of standards”’ relating to electrical machinery, there is 
occasion for the Electrical Machinery Committee to 
make valuable contributions in “perceiving possi- 
bilities,’ “evaluating the desirability” and ‘deter- 
mining the degree to which standardization may be 
practicable’’ and also in the “preliminary formulation.” 

At two meetings of the Electrical Machinery Com- 
mittee held respectively on the 21st of April and the 
5th of June, careful consideration has been given. to 
some matters of considerable importance relating to 
the basic principles underlying the standardization of 
electrical machinery. These have included propositions 
drawn up to more clearly distinguish between ‘‘rating”’ 
and “‘service conditions.’”” The whole subject is of such 
immediate interest as to justify including a review in 
this Report. 

Review. Some ten years ago a general plan of Stand- 
ardization which had particular reference to Electrical 
Machinery was adopted by the A. I. E. E. This plan 
was reasonably in agreement with the I. E. C. proposi- 
tion and has since been very widely used in America and 
abroad. With respect to temperature recommenda- 
tions certain limitations were established. These 
limitations varied with the class of insulation employed, 
the type of enclosure of the machine, the nature of the 
cooling medium and the method specified for the 
measurement of the temperature. But in a general 
sense or at any rate as an example, it may be stated that 
for open-type machines built with Class A insulation 
and cooled by air, the limiting temperature rise as 
determined by thermometers applied to prescribed 
accessible parts was established as 50 degrees. This 
limiting rise was permitted for places where, and at 
times when the temperature of the surrounding air did 
not exceed 40 degrees, with the further limitation that 
the recommendation only applied to machinery opera- 
ting in places whose altitude was not more than 1000 
meters (3300 feet) above sea level. While this general 
plan was adopted after much thorough discussion in 
this country and abroad in which many experienced 
people participated, the original impetus in America 
came chiefly from Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, Mr. B. G. 
Lamme, and Prof. A. E. Kennelly, who at that time 
applied a great deal of study to the subject of Standards 
for Electrical Machinery. It was not the intention 
either of those in Europe who contributed to this plan, 
nor of Steinmetz, Lamme, Kennelly and their associates 
to advocate these values as anything more than limits. 
They fully realized that in the ordinary course of events 
a very few machines might occasionally come to be 
subjected to these limiting conditions simultaneously. 
They recognized that such simultaneous occurrence of 
these limiting conditions frequently or for long periods 
would not be desirable but there appeared no sufficiently 
simple way of specifically discountenancing such opera- 
tion at these limits without reducing the limits for all 
machines. This would have resulted in the use of 
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uneconomically large machines for almost all cases in 
order to avoid rather severe conditions in an almost 
negligible number of instances. Furthermore in this 
practically negligible number of instances it was known 
that any disadvantageous consequence would be simply 
a reduction in the life expectancy of the machine and 
would not consist in its failure. Naturally approved 
construction in all respects and the use of approved 
materials are assumed in these statements. 

This general standardization proposition has gradu- 
ally come into very wide use not only in America but 
abroad. In recent years, however, due partly, it is 
believed, to gradually losing sight of or mistaking the 
underlying ideas, a great deal of study has been di- 
rected to the development of proposals for utilizing 
machines frequently and for long periods under con- 
ditions which may occasion sustained temperature rises 
equalling and even exceeding the fifty degree limit. 

Thus, if a consumer’s motor was located where the 
surrounding air never or rarely exceeded 30 degrees, it 
seemed to him, (and the suggestion was sometimes made 
to him), that if there were no other limitation, such as 
stalling load or commutation or mechanical strength, he 
could advisedly place on the motor any load not occa- 
sioning more than 60 degrees rise. 

Also if he had knowledge that a certain motor with a 
50-degree rating actually on test showed a margin of, 
say, 7 degrees, the rise at rated load being only 48 de- 
grees instead of the limiting value of 50 degrees, then 
even if the surrounding air had a temperature of 40 
degrees he considered that he could place on the motor a 
greater load up to the point wherehe had used up this 7 
degrees margin; and if the surrounding air had a tem- 
perature of only 30 degrees, he considered that he had a 
margin of 17 degrees extra rise which he could properly 
utilize. It should beneedless to state that no such inter- 
pretations or consequences were contemplated when the 
system of limits was established. Had it been supposed 
that such interpretations were liable to become general, 
it would have been necessary to establish correspond- 
ingly lowerlimits. Indeed it was expressly stated in the 
Standards that the fact of a surrounding air temperature 
lower than the limiting temperature of 40 degrees 
was not to be taken as justification for loads occasion- 
ing a temperature rise in excess of the 50 degree 
limiting rise. 

Also with respect to altitude, the original purpose in 
broadly endorsing the use of machines rated on these 
principles at any place whose altitude does not exceed 
1000 meters (3300 ft.) for carrying the same loads as at 
sea level, was dictated by the desirability of having a 
simple basis of rating and it was believed that the few 
degrees greater temperature rise sustained by a machine 
carrying a given load at the upper limiting altitude as 
compared with the sea level rise, would at the most only 
slightly decrease the life expectancy, especially since it 
was realized that the coincidence of the occurrence of the 
conditions of the limiting altitude of 1000 meters and 
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the limiting cooling air temperature of 40 degrees would 
be extraordinarily rare and it was believed that it 
would not justify the introduction of correction 
complications. 


But the more general knowledge of the influence of 
altitude on temperature rise is leading people to ob- 
serve that their machine is described as adequate to 
carry its rated load at the limiting altitude of 1000 
meters. They add this to their knowledge that at 1000 
meters altitude the machine has, at its rated load, a 
temperature rise greater by, say, 5 degrees, than at sea 
level. They note that on the occasion of its test at sea 
level it was only required to come within the limit of 50 
degrees rise. They consequently consider that the 
machine must be regarded by its makers to be adequate 
to carry loads occasioning 55 degrees rise if the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air is not over 40 degrees. 
They may even go further and conclude that if the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air is only 30 degrees there 
is also available a 10 degree higher rise for that reason, 
giving them license to impose any load which will not 
occasion over 65 degrees rise. If, furthermore, instead 
of having, on test, the limiting rise of 50 degrees the 
rise was only, say, 43 degrees, they can equally reason- 
ably add this further 7 degrees and conclude that the 
correspondingly increased load is in accordance with 
the proposition. 


Meanwhile, although not as yet recognized in any 
way in the Institute Standards, manufacturers have 
established the practise of entering into undertakings 
applying to the operation of motors with of normal 
circuit conditions. The following is an example: 

Motors shall operate successfully at rated load and frequency, 
with voltage not more than 10 per cent above or below the name 


plate rating, but not necessarily in accordance with the standards 
established for operation at normal rating. 


The user presumably reasons that he wants his motor 
to operate successfully. It is of less importance to him 
if it is ‘‘not necessarily in accordance with the standards 
established for operation at nornial rating.” Let us 
take the case of a consumer whose circuit voltage is 220 
and who has available a 240 volt motor. If he operates 
it at its rated load on the 220 volt circuit, (on the 
security of the above quoted clause), the current will be 
increased about 9 per cent and the copper loss about 18 
per cent. The core loss will be somewhat decreased, 
so the thermometric temperature rise may be only 
increased by (let us say) some 5 degrees. But if we 
add this 5 degrees to the 5 degrees relating to altitude 
which we have already discussed, then, with a cooling 
air temperature of only 30 degrees the user will be con- 
cluding that he will not be impairing the life expectancy 
by having his motor carry such loads as will occasion 
a temperature rise of 70 degrees. 


But the average user cannot reasonably be expected 
to know that the 50 degrees limiting rise by surface 
thermometers is usually associated with a further rise 
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of some 15 degrees in the insulation in contact with the 
copper and that this further 15 degrees becomes 


70 

60 xX 15 = 21 degrees 

additional when the surface temperature rise is 70 
degrees. This 6 degrees further rise together with the 
5 degrees further rise for altitude and the 5 degrees 
further rise assumed to correspond to the successful 
use on a circuit with a voltage 9 per cent lower than 
that on the name-plate aggregate 16 degrees addition 
to the “‘hottest-spot” temperature of 40 + 50 + 15 = 
105 degrees which is taken as the Limiting Hottest Spot 
Temperature for Class A Insulation. The hottest-spot 
temperature corresponding to this successful operation 
thus becomes 105 + 16 = 121 deg. 

The well-meant and entirely reasonable and practical 
standardizing proposition built up by Steinmetz, 
Lamme, Kennelly and their associates and based on 
suitable limzts is thus seen to have become a web of 
inconsistencies and absurdities when interpreted and 
amended in ways which could never have been reason- 
ably anticipated. 

During the few months immediately preceding his 
death, Dr. Steinmetz was again directing his close 
attention to this subject and was suggesting a revision 
of the general proposition to cope with the new cir- 
cumstances. It was the privilege of some of us to be 
working with him in this matter. 


One of the tentative propositions. to which this has 
led consists in having two entirely distinct statements 
relating respectively to Service Conditions and to 
Rating. The statement relating to Service Conditions 
alms to present a carefully considered recommendation 
as to when and where a machine may carry its rated 
load, (or more than its rated load), and when and where 
the load should be restricted to values less than the 
rating. 


The plan proceeds from definitions of (1) usual 


service conditions, and (2) unusual serviceconditions. For 
the former the machinery should be adequate to carry 
its rated load, but for the latter it may sometimes be 
desirable to restrict the load to values less than the 
rating. These are application recommendations, and 
are distinct from the rating, which is a simple value 
corresponding to defined test conditions. 

If this plan should be employed in a standardizing 
proposition, it is probable that the text would have to 
be somewhat different for different kinds of machines. 
The following text entitled SERVICE CONDITIONS has 
been suggested as suitable for use in Standards for 
Transformers and is being considered. as an alternative 
to amore usual test. 


- SERVICE CONDITIONS 


Usual Service Conditions: Usual service conditions 
are those in which none of the limits listed below are 
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exceeded, nor two or more of these limits simultaneously 
closely approached. 
Limits: 

1. The temperature of the cooling medium 
should not exceed 40 deg. cent. for air or 25 deg. cent. 
for water. 

2. The altitude should not exceed 1000 m. 
(8300 ft.) 

3. The voltage should not be more than a 
specified limiting per cent above or below that set 
forth on the rating plate. 

4. The frequency should not be more than a 
specified limiting per cent above or below that set 
forth on the rating plate. 

5. The power factor should not differ more than 
a specified limiting per cent from that guaranteed. 

6. The maximum load should not exceed the 
rated load, in combination with a 24 hour load 
factor approaching 100 per cent. 

Unusual Service Conditions: All other service con- 
ditions should be designated as ‘‘unusual service con- 
ditions.”” Such would be 

(a) If one of the above listed limits is exceeded. 

(b) Iftwo or more of those limits are simultaneously 
closely approached. 


APPLICATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Under Usual Service Conditions, the apparatus should 
be expected to carry its rated output. 

Where either of the two previously stated classes 
of Unusual Service Conditions occurs, it may sometimes 
be desirable to restrict the output to values less than 
the rating. 

For example, a machine may be required for operation 
where: 

a. The cooling medium frequently and for consider- 
able periods approaches the limiting value and 

b. The altitude approaches 1000 meters and 

ce. The machine is required to operate continuously 
at rated load for periods approaching 24 hours per 
day and every day and 

d. The voltage differs from the rating plate voltage 
frequently and for considerable periods by amounts 
approaching the specified limiting per cent deviation 
and 

e. The frequency differs from the rated value often 
and for considerable periods by amounts approaching 
the specified limiting percentage deviation. 

The need for special consideration in these matters is 
apparent when it is pointed out that if the prevailing 
value of (a), the temperature of the cooling medium is 
sufficiently low, then other limits may be approached 
without concern; or as another instance, if (c) the load 
is very fluctuating, the average load being sufficiently 
low, then other limits may be reached without concern, 
etc. 

In cases where transformers are operated under 
technical supervision it will be permissible to make 
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use of special loading instructions furnished by the 
manufacturer. 

For example, the instructions may be in the form of 
maximum available capacity for different ambient 
temperatures or for different water temperatures and 
different rates of water flow for water-cooled types, 
without the maximum temperature exceeding approved 
values for continuous operation. 

Or, where the nature of the load is fluctuating, these 
instructions may permit loadsin excess of those approved 
for continuous operation but of such a magnitude that 
the deterioration of the insulating materials is no 
greater than that resulting from rated load in average 
ambient temperatures. 

H. M. HosBart, Chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 

The outstanding event in the field of engineering 
education during the past year has been the inaug- 
uration by the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education of a comprehensive project of 
investigation and development with provision for the 
active cooperation of the faculties of the engineering 
colleges, the professional societies, the employing 
industries, federal and state bureaus of education and 
other agencies. 

It will be recalled that in 1907 the Institute joined 
with its sister professional societies and the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education in under- 
taking a detailed study of engineering education. Find- 
ing the task to be beyond their financial resources, this 
group of societies proposed to the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching that it take over the 
problem. After due examination of the project, the 
Foundation generously acceded to the request and 
finally selected Dr. Charles R. Mann to make an ex- 
tended investigation and report. 

The report appeared just as the nation was develop- 
ing its maximum war effort. The resulting dis- 
turbances in the work of the colleges assisted educa- 
tional progress in details but retarded fundamental 
changes. As normal conditions returned it was ap- 
parent that the broader problems remained as before, 
plus the added complications arising from the war. 
It seemed necessary to supplement Dr. Mann’s report 
by gathering additional evidence in order to deal 
intelligently with both the old and new problems con- 
fronting the colleges... 

Through the generosity of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation has been enabled to undertake (1) a project for 
the cooperative gathering of evidence from the past 
experience of the engineering colleges; (2) a survey of 
the occupational demands confronting the schools, to 
be carried out in cooperation with the organized in- 
dustries and professional societies; (3) a study of the 
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ways and means by which the engineering schools may 
be effectively related to the organized life of the engi- 
neering profession; (4) a study of recent advances in 
the principles and practises of education and psychology 
which are adaptable to the work of engineering schools; 
and (5) a study of corresponding problems and activi- 
ties in Europe. 

An important part in this project is being taken by 
the national engineering societies. At its 1928 conven- 
tion the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education voted to invite the four founder societies to 
appoint advisory councillors on education who should 
confer with the Board of Investigation and Coordination 
having the oversight of the general project. All four 
societies accepted the suggestion. The Institute ap- 
pointed Messrs. Gano Dunn and F. B. Jewett to serve 
as councillors and the other societies named men of 
equal distinction and ability. The Board of In- 
vestigation and Coordination held a conference with the 
councillors, to which the secretaries of the four societies 
were also invited, on May 15, 1924. 

The conference group recognized that its function is 
purely advisory and formulated agenda of studies to be 
pursued rather than action to ke accomplished. The 
present circumstances seem particularly favorable to an 
inquiry into the professional status of engineering and 
the implications which arise from it with regard to engi- 
neering education. In recent years there has been a 
strong trend toward standardization in professional 
education for medicine, dentistry and law. Ineach case 
the respective groups of schools and related national 
professional associations have set up joint agencies of 
educational standardization. This movement has been 
closely related to the compreherisive investigations con- 
ducted by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and has been productive of important 
gains in the standards of educational preparation for 
these professions. : On the other hand, there have been 
some results at least temporarily less beneficial. 

With a comprehensive study. of engineering education 
now in progress, it is fitting that*these movements in 
other professions should be studied under the joint 
auspices of the schools and the professional bodies with 
an entirely open mind. It seems evident that engi- 
neering occupies a professional status dissimilar in 
important respects to the older, highly individualized 
professions of divinity, medicine and law, and that the 
formal relations between education and professional life 
which have been built up in these professional fields, 
do not necessarily constitute precedents of compelling 
logic. It is equally true that the national engineering 
societies might lend a far greater body of support to the 
engineering colleges without any trespass on their 
independence or autonomy. 

As a step toward the clearer understanding of these 
problems, the conference group has agreed to sponsor 
and direct studies of the following subjects, to be carried 
out by the staff of the Director of Investigations of the 
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Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education: 

1. The criteria of professional status, with a view to 
defining more accurately the status of the professional 
engineer. 

2. The present status of relations between other pro- 
fessional bodies, particularly those’ concerned with 
medicine, dentistry, law and architecture, and the 
corresponding groups of professional schools, including 
the background of the present schemes of standardi- 
zation and rating of schools by professional bodies, the 
evidences of detrimental as well as beneficial results 
from such standardization, and the present state of 
relations between engineering schools and engineering 
societies abroad, particularly in Great Britain and 
Germany. 

3. Minimum standards which may properly be 
established for the recognition of any institution as an 
engineering school or any course of study as an engi- 
neering course. 

4, Standards of educational attainment, in other 
than technological fields, which should underlie the 
professional training of engineering students. This 
would include languages, history, literature, economics 
and psychological and sociological sciences. 

5. Standards of educational attainment in the 
common group of mathematical and physical sciences 
and of technological studies which should underlie the 
professional training of engineering students. 

6. Sanctions concerning the normal length and the 
degree of specialization of engineering curricula to which 
the societies represented may be willing to give support. 

7. Sanctions concerning the desirable qualifications 
of teachers who deal with professional engineering 
subjects, their professional and economic status and 
the appropriate scale of compensation for engineering 
teachers, to which the societies represented may be 
willing to give support. 

8. The determination of aptitudes as a haa for 
admission to engineering colleges. 

9. The extent to which the relations of the pro- 
fessional engineering societies to affiliated student 
groups may advantageously be unified or coordinated. 

10. The contributions which the profession-at-large 
and the business and industrial organizations closely 
allied to it may make to the fund of vocational in- 
formation relating to engineering and the means which 
may be employed to bring such information to the 
attention of parents, teachers and students at the 
time of selection of a college or university and of a 
course of general or professional college study. 

11. The recognition to be’given to graduation from 
an engineering college in the requirements for admission 
to professional engineering societies. 

12. A survey of the occupational demand for engi- 
neering graduates in the more distinctly professional 
fields, as a complement to the surveys of demand in 
industrial fields now being undertaken. 

W.E. WICKENDEN, Chairman, 
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ELECTROPHYSICS COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 
ADVANCES IN ELECTROPHYSICS 1923-1924 


No attempt will be made to point out outstanding 
advances for the past year. Progress, in general, is 
continuous and not in marked steps. For this reason, 
it has been the policy of this committee to keep the 
membership informed by means of lectures by noted 
physicists and research workers rather than by an 
annual catalog of steps in progress. Such lectures 
have taken place during the year on general and special= 
ized subjects. It has also been our policy to arrange 
popular lectures or reviews on the latest status of 
electrophysics. These lectures have probably always 
been better attended than those on any other subject. 
In passing, it may not be out of place to mention that 
wonderful advance has been made in the past few 
years in the knowledge of the interior of the atom and 
the radiations or energy changes that occur from its 
very heart. It is suggested that the committee next 
year arrange a popular lecture covering the latest 
knowledge of the atom. 


LECTURES AND PAPERS 


During the past year the Electrophysics Committee 
has had technical sessions at the Pacific Coast, the 
Midwinter, the Annual and the Regional Conventions. 
All of these sessions have been very well attended and 
the discussions have been at least as extensive as those 
at any other technical sessions. 

The papers have been on a large variety of subjects 
such as insulation, transmission, ionization, magnetics, 
heat convection, transients and oscillations, vacuum 
tubes and detectors, radio and mathematics. 

The committee expects an especially interesting 
session at the coming Pacific Coast Convention. 

It is hoped that our Institute will continue to en- 


. courage this work. 


F. W. PEEK, JR., Chairman. 


TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 
COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 

In this report we are giving a brief summary of the 
advances which have been made or which have come 
into prominence in the communication art during the 
past year. The papers which have been presented 
under the auspices of this committee have, in general, 
been a record of such advances, and they are mentioned 
under the appropriate headings in the report. 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Transformers perform so many and such valuable 
functions in telephone circuits that the paper on 
“Telephone Transformers,” read at the February 
Convention, covers a field of the very highest im- 
portance. Some interesting special requirements in tele- 
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phone transformers have been introduced by the com- 
paratively high impedance of many vacuum tube circuits. 
One phase of the very important subject of machine 
switching was presented to the Institute during the 
year in a paper on “The Economic Development of a 
Step-by-Step Automatic Telephone Equipment.” 


‘TELEPHONE TRANSMISSION 


A “telephone transmission unit,’’ differing from the 
commonly used “mile of standard cable,” has been 
adopted for general use by the companies of the Bell 
System. A paper entitled “The Transmission Unit 
and Telephone Transmission Reference Systems,” 
to be presented at the June Convention of the Institute 
describes the unit and the reasons for adopting it. 

As telephone circuits, particularly long distance cir- 
cuits, are necessarily elaborate and complicated, it is 
very important that convenient and rapid methods be 
available for checking their transmission efficiency at 
frequent intervals. 
‘Measuring Methods for Maintaining the Transmission 
Efficiency of Telephone Circuits’ discusses this im- 
portant problem. 

In all engineering of communication circuits and 
apparatus it is important to know accurately the charac- 
teristics of the currents and voltages which are being 
carried by the circuits, whether these be the signaling 
currents themselves, or interfering currents. A very 
convenient tool for analyzing currents into their com- 
ponent frequencies was described in a February Con- 
vention paper on ‘“‘An Electrical Frequency Analyzer.” 

Two papers giving interesting and important dis- 
cussions of long distance telephone transmission were 
given at the Pacific Coast Convention under the titles 
“Telephone Transmission over Long Distances” and 
“Applications of Long Distance Telephony on the 
Pacific Coast.” 


OUTSIDE PLANT PRACTISES 


The Western Union Telegraph Company are employ- 
ing, after an investigation of about three years, a 
method of treating existing pole line timber for the 
purpose of prolonging its life. They consider this 
method so promising that the apparatus for its appli- 
cation has been well standardized, and the practise of 
treating poles in this manner extensively adopted during 
the past year. 

In this treatment the earth is first excavated from 
around the pole to a depth of about 18 in., decayed 
matter thoroughly cleaned off, and where practicable the 
pole allowed to air-dry for a few days. The section to 
be treated is then heavily charred by means of a port- 
able kerosene burner, and while the pole is still. hot, 
creosote that has been previously heated to a tempera- 
ture between 180 deg. to 212 deg. fahr., applied by 
means of a high-pressure spray until the temperature of 
the pole has been lowered to the temperature of the oil, 
and all vaporization ceased. 

The heat of the charring flame thoroughly sterilizes 
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the timber and destroys any existing decay fungi, 
bacteria or borers; dries the wood and drives out all 
moisture; opens up checks and cracks to at least as great 
an extent as will probably occur in ultimate seasoning; 
heats the wood to a temperature higher than that of the 
oil so its subsequent cooling during the spraying process 
will actually contract the air in the cells and draw in the 
oil; and changes the thin, hard, outer layer of wood into 
a porous sponge of charcoal which acts as a reservoir to 
store up a considerable quantity of free oil that will 
afterwards gradually soak into the underlying layers of 
wood. 


TELEGRAPHY 


The development of long telephone cables of 19 and 
16 gage, capable of operating for distances of 1000 mi. 
and upward, has also led to the development of tele- 
graph systems capable of operating through these 
cables. Two telegraph systems especially designed for 
the purpose are in commercial operation over such 
cables. It is expected that papers describing these 
systems will be presented to the Institute during the 
coming year. 

In telegraphy there are certain definite relationships 
between the possible speed of operation over a circuit, 
the frequency range available for the circuit, the 
alphabet used, and other factors. Some of the funda- 
mentals of these relations were brought out in a paper 
read at the February Convention, entitled ‘‘Certain 
Factors Affecting Telegraph Speed.” 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY 


The Western Union Telegraph Company expects to 
complete the laying during 1924 of a radically new 
type of ocean cable developed by the Western Electric 
Company. The cable to be laid will extend from New 
York to the Azores, there to connect to points on 
continental Europe. It is being manufactured by the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Co. of 
London, England. The manufacture of this cable 
involves the use of a new material and new processes. 
In order to have a practical confirmation of the results 
which laboratory tests and theory indicated should be 
obtained, the engineers of the two companies made the 
unprecedented experiment of laying a temporary trial 
length of 120 miles of this cable in a loop from the 
island of Bermuda, and carried out comprehensive 
tests over it. 

The essential difference between this cable and 
cables previously laid lies in the provision of a thin layer 
of ‘‘permalloy” placed in the cable between the copper 
conductor and the gutta percha insulation. ‘‘Per- 
malloy” is a recent development in magnetic materials 
made by the Western Electric Company, consisting of a 
nickel-iron alloy with about 80 per cent nickel. At 
small field strengths its permeability is many times 
greater than that of any material hitherto known. 

The layer of permalloy is obtained by putting the 
alloy in tape form and wrapping it around the con- 
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ductor. This increases the self-inductance of the con- 
ductor per mile—that is, the cable is “loaded.” This 
reduces the attenuation and distortion of telegraphic 
signals and permits transmission at higher speeds over 
the cable. The new cable is no heavier in weight or 
larger in outside diameter than any of the cables 
recently laid by the Western Union Company, yet its 
message capacity, as shown by the recent tests, is 
expected to be fully three times as high as cable of the 
old type of similar weight and length. 

With cable of this efficiency it may become practi- 
cable and economical to make considerable increases in 
the lengths of sections between terminals, thereby cut- 
ting down the number of stations where meassges are 
repeated with obvious operating advantages. 


RADIO 

The great public interest in radio telephone broad- 
casting has continued to grow during the year, and such 
broadcasting is already established as a very important 
facility in our modern civilization. Much remains to 
be done, however, in improving the quality of the 
transmission received, and in overcoming interference. 
Two papers of interest, particularly in connection with 
these matters, were presented at the February Con- 
vention, one on “High Quality Transmission and 
Reproduction of Speech and Music,” and the other on 
“The Function and Design of Horns for Loud Speakers.” 


The rapid development of radio. broadcasting left 
the part of the National Electric Code covering the 
installation of radio sets and antennas in an unsatis- 
factory form. This has now been taken care of in the 
new code adopted at a convention of the National Fire 
Prevention Association in Atlantic City, and going into 
effect from December, 1923. Since the total of radio 
installations is now in the millions, the importance of 
this work is evidently very great. 


In last year’s report there were recorded tests of radio 
telephone transmission from America to England 
carried out in cooperation by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the Radio Corporation of 
America. Following this work, the British Post Office 
appointed a committee to consider transoceanic tele- 
phony, and this committee has now recommended that 
the British Post Office install at its new Rubgy radio 
station a 200-kw. transmitter of a type similar to that 
which was used by the American engineers in their 
transmission to Europe. If the committee’s recom- 
mendations are followed, it will result in a station in 
England which can talk back to America, thus per- 
mitting two-way tests between the two countries. 

Tests of transmission from America to Europe have 
been carried out at practically weekly intervals through- 
out the year, and this data, together with the data which 
will be made possible by two-way tests, will determine 
the practicability of a United States to London trans- 
oceanic telephone service. Under favorable weather 
conditions in winter, it is the expectation that tele- 
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phone subscribers in the United States and in London can 
be connected so they can talk together as over ordinary 
telephone circuits. The difficulty of giving a con- 
tinuous service, however, can be appreciated from 
the fact that in spite of the long wave lengths used, the 
amount of power necessary to give satisfactory 
speech in London at one time may be as much as 
10,000 times as great as that required a few hours earlier. 

An outstanding development in radio has been the 
use of short wave lengths of 100 meters and less for 
transmitting material for rebroadcasting and for other 
purposes. Under some conditions these shorter wave 
lengths appear to travel] with less Joss and less inter- 
ference than do the wave lengths ordinarily used in 
radio broadcasting. Under some conditions, however, 
the short waves appear to involve rapid fluctuations 
which are not yet completely analyzed and understood. 
There is not yet sufficient data available to determine 
just how great the practical value of these short waves 
may become. 

A paper on “Radio Telephone Signaling—Low 
Frequency System” read at the February Convention 
describes important developments which have been 
made in radio calling systems to permit any one of a 
considerable number of radio stations to be “‘rung up”’ 
without interference with each other, and with a high 
degree of reliability. 

Many forms of selective circuits are in use, or have 
been proposed for reducing the effects on radio trans- 
mission of static interference. A theoretical dis- 
cussion of the possibilities and limitations of such cir- 
cuits will be given at the June Convention in a paper 
entitled “Selective Circuits and Static Interference.” 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRPAH AND RADIO TERMINOLOGY 


The Bureau of Standards has been carrying on active 
work on the question of telephone, telegraph and radio 
terminology, which they believe will lead to much more 
satisfactory definitions of the terms used in the com- 
munication art. One feature of this work is that key 
terms are first defined, such as ‘‘telephone,”’ “telephone 
station,” ‘“‘telephone line,” ‘‘central office,” etc., and 
then related and associated terms are defined on the basis 
of their relationship to the key turns. [Illustrative 
examples of definitions made up along these lines have 
been prepared, and it is expected that a paper on this 
whole subject will be available for submission to the 
Institute during the coming year. 


MILITARY SIGNALING 

The potential value of radio signals as an aid to the 
navigation of aircraft at night and in fogs has long 
been recognized, but the application has been delayed 
largely because special receiving equipment of con- 
siderable bulk and weight seemed to be necessary in the 
air where both space and lifting power are limited. 
The Signal Corps of the Army has sought a solution of 
the problem which might keep all the special equipment 
on the ground and has during the past year built an 
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experimental station which has given most satis- 
factory results. The system in brief, consists of a 
radio transmitter at a ground station which is coupled 
to two crossed loop antennas alternately in such a way 
that double dashes sent by an automatic transmitter 
are received with equal strength in one vertical plane 
only through the station. This plane may be given 
any direction by adjustment of the special coupling 
device, or it may be made to rotate continuously at the 
rate of one complete revolution per minute. The for- 
mer is desirable for aircraft flying over fixed routes. In 
this case the pilot simply steers a course which keeps 
the two received signals of equal intensity. The 
rotating equi-signal plane is better adopted for military 
operations of aircraft from their base. In this case, a 
special timing signal is automatically sent out from a 
non-directional antenna at the instant the equi-signal 
plane extends due north, and the double dashes follow 
that timing signal at 10-sec. intervals. A pilot hearing 
the timing signal, simply counts the signal pairs heard 
until he hears a pair of equal intensity. If that 
equality comes in the seventh pair following the timing 
signal it is evidence that the line joining his position 
and the transmitting station makes an angle of 7 x 10 
deg. = 70 deg. with the North-South line through that 
station. The direction of rotation of the equi-signal 
plane is determined by the direction of rotation of the 
coupling device and is necessarily made known to pilots 
in advance. No special equipment of any kind is used 
in the air, the ordinary radio receiving equipment serv- 
ing for both communication and position finding. 

During the past year, the Army has put into service 
two radio stations, using water-cooled vacuum tubes of 
5 and 10-kw. rating, and delivering 10-kw. to the an- 
tenna. The transmitters are remotely controlled from 
receiving stations where both automatic transmission 
and recorded reception are employed at speeds up to 
75 words per minute. These two stations, as well as 
several others of lower output, are daily handling 
practically the whole of the War Department tele- 
graph traffic, as well as traffic for several other govern- 
ment departments. 

The Signal Corps of the Army reports that it is 
also actively developing an a-c. system for submarine 
cable telegraphy, and a uniform code for all forms of 
transmission, 7. e. wire, cable and radio. Certain of 
these developments will be tried out shortly on the 
Alaskan cable system, and it is hoped that a paper on 
these results will be made available for the A. I. E. E. 


CARRIER TELEPHONE OPERATION OVER POWER LINES 

A number of different systems has been developed 
for permitting the superposition of a telephone channel 
on an operating power line by employing carrier current 
methods. Four papers ‘have been presented to the 
Institute on this subject during the year, three at the 
California Convention, entitled “Recent Developments 
in Carrier-Current Communication,” “Carrier-Current 
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Telephony on the High Voltage Transmission Lines of 
the Great Western Power Company” and ‘Some 
Experiences with a 202-Mile Carrier-Current Tele- 
phone,” and one at the Birmingham Convention 
entitled “Carrier Telephony on Power Lines.” 


SUPERVISORY SIGNALING SYSTEMS FOR POWER CIRCUITS 


Several supervisory signaling systems for the control 
and indication of remote power equipment in power 
distribution systems have appeared during the year. 
With these systems an operator at a central point may 
know continuously the condition of operating units 
at one or more distant stations which may be unattended 
and may control these units as he may desire. 


AUDIOMETERS 


Instruments for measuring the acuity and quality of 
hearing have been developed. In these instruments a 
thermionic tube oscillator is arranged to produce pure 
tones which may be varied in pitch and intensity 
throughout the range of auditory sensation. The 
determination of the amount of tone required for hear- 
ing as the pitch is varied over the range, gives data of 
great importance in studying the condition of the hear- 
ing of those who are partially deaf. 

TRANSMISSION OF PICTURES OVER TELEPHONE LINES 


A demonstration was recently given to the press 
of the capabilities of a new system for electrically 
transmitting pictures over long distance telephone lines 
developed by the engineers of the Bell Telephone 
System. The sending apparatus was located in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the receiving apparatus in New 
York City, a long distance telephone line connecting 
these points. 

In this system a photoelectric cell, responding to 
variations in intensity of a beam of light shining in turn 
through successive elements of the picture to be trans- 
mitted, is employed to modulate an alternating cur- 
rent. This modulated alternating current transmits the 
picture over the telephone line. At the receiving end 
this alternating current controls -a beam of light by 
means of a device called a “light valve” so that suc- 
cessive elements of a sensitized film are exposed in 
accordance with the lights and shades in the original 
picture. The picture to be transmitted and the sensi- 
tized film at the receiving end are mounted upon 
cylinders, these being rotated in synchronism by means 
of a low-frequency alternating current which passes 
over the same telephone circuit which transmits the 
picture current. 

The system was shown to be adaptable to the render- 
ing of commercial service. It is possible to transmit 
not only photographs suitable for reproduction in a 
newspaper, but also line drawings, printing, and hand- 
writing. 

It is stated that the extent to which the system will 
be used in conjunction with long distance telephone 
lines will depend upon the demand which arises for this 
type of service. The system is also applicable to radio 
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transmission of pictures when atmospheric conditions 
are such that steadiness of transmission and freedom 
from interference can be assured. 

The Committee is especially indebted to its follow- 
ing members for their activities in obtaining material 
for this report: E. H. Colpitts, H. W. Drake, R. D. 
Parker, F. A. Raymond, Edgar Russel, F. A. Wolff. 

O. B. BLACKWELL, Chairman. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 
PAne a 

Activity in the field of electrical research has 
been very pronounced and has covered a_ very 
wide range during the past year. A number of 
results of outstanding importance may be recorded, 
although it does not appear possible to single out any 
one of them as being preeminent. over the others. 

In the field of molecular physics and the constitution 
of matter notable progress has been made, resulting in 
greater certainty as to the nature of the structure of the 
atom, particularly with reference to the relations of 
electron orbits, the quantum theory or radiation, and 
the functions of the electron structure as determining 
chemical affinitiesandreactions. Alsofrom the physical 
laboratories, we have important new data on gaseous 
conduction at low pressures, and on the production and 
behavior of electronic emission in high vacuua. The 
application of these new data has led to great improve- 
ments in the construction of vacuum tubes, particularly 
in the directions of higher power and greater efficiency. 

Special mention should be made of the intensive 
studies which have been devoted to the field of magnet- 
ism. Noteworthy papers have been printed on the 
relation of the magnetic and mechanical properties of 
steel. Increased knowledge is available as to alloys 
having high permeability at low flux densities. An 
especially noteworthy contribution has been made on 
the importance of carbon, even in the smallest 
quantities, on the magnetic properties of the iron- 
silicon alloys and the exact nature of its influence. 

There has been unusual activity in the study of the 
properties of high-voltage insulation. These studies 
have taken the form of a continuation of tests under the 
conditions of practise, as for example, in the study of 
high-voltage cables, and also of laboratory investigation 
aiming at a better understanding of the underlying 
processes. Studies in this field, either completed 
or under way, cover the following variety of topics: 
The insulating properties of glass as affected by 
moisture, the pyro-electric theory of breakdown with 
special reference to paper insulation, internal ionization 


and its influence on the life of insulation, dielectric — 


absorption in built-up insulation, the importance and 
exclusion of moisture in built-up insulation, the trans- 
mission and dissipation of heat in insulation and 
reviews of theories of insulation. 
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In the high-voltage field a number of observations on 
220-kv. lines has resulted in further knowledge of the 
conditions to be met in this important new field. 
Unusually high values in voltage in both laboratories 
and on power lines have been the means for further 
study with particular reference to the question of line 
insulation. These studies are resulting in a steady 
extension of our knowledge and in the improvement in 
the methods for handling higher values of voltage for 
transmission. 

Numerous other problems have been attacked, 
among which may be mentioned the study of net works 
of conductors for transmission and distribution, the 
performance of storage batteries with special reference to 
impurities in electrolytes, the standardization and 
accurate measurement of radio frequencies, and the 
properties of electrolytic rectifiers. 


PAR Time lal 


The committee has had before it as its principal 
object a thorough review and digest of the literature 
under the eight headings of the Problem of Insulation, 
as published in the JoURNAL of the Institute for June, 
1923, and which was a joint report of the Committee on 
Research of the A. I. E. E., and the Committee on 
Electrical Insulation of the Division of Engineering, 
National Research Council. The committee has ad- 
dressed itself first to the securing of volunteers for 
carrying out this examination of the literature, and to 
this end has published appeals at various times in 
several journals, and has addressed letters to a large 
number of authorities and workers in the field of 
insulation, always requesting cooperation and 
assistance. ; 

While the number of volunteers for the work of the 
examination of the literature has been disappointingly 
small, a beginning has nevertheless been made in 


connection with the principle sections of our report. 


A chairman of a subcommittee has been appointed in 
connection with each of the sections, and the assign- 
ments are as given in the following list: 


I Reviews and Compendia of Work Already Done Sub- 
divided among the following sections: 
II Nature of Dielectric Absorption 
J. B. Whitehead, Chairman, C. A. Adams, 
Michel G. Malti, H. H. Race 
III Phase Difference in Dielectrics 
Delafield DuBois, Chairman, LeRoy Clark 
IV Electric Strength 
W. A. Del Mar, Chairman, F. W. Peek, Jr., 
G. B. Shanklin 
V Dielectric Constant 
T.8. Taylor, Chairman 
VI Restivity 
. H.L. Curtis, Chairman 
VII Flashover Voltage 
F. W. Peek, Jr., Chairman, 
R. H. Marvin 
VIII Theories 
V. Karapetoff, Chairman 
B. Whitehead 
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A standard form for recording the results of the 
examination of a single paper has been prepared and 
forwarded to all workers. The use of this form should 
not only facilitate collection of data and the prep- 
aration of individual reports, but it is hoped that 
it will also assist greatly in the collection and 
coordination of all the investigations on particular 
topics. 

Reports from the several subchairmen indicate that 
substantial progress has been made, particularly under 
headings, II, IV, VI and VII. So far as the actual 
examination of the literature is concerned, the particular 
value of this work, will be found in the summaries and 
conclusions under the special headings, which the 
committee hopes will include statements: as to the 
present problem under these headings with suggestions 
for the most profitable line of experimental 
attack. 


The committee held a meeting at the recent Phila- 
delphia Convention of the A. I. E. E. at which nine 
members were present, and at which the various 
topics in connection with the program were discussed. 
Of particular interest was the report of Professor 
Karapetoff of Cornell University of a grant of money 
from the Heckscher Foundation for experimental work 
in the field of insulation, and that this committee 
had rendered him material assistance in the se- 
curing of this grant. The committee endorsed the 
general outline of the work proposed by Professor 
Karapetoff. 


While it cannot be said that the work of the com- 
mittee is progressing rapidly, it must be remembered 
that the character of the work now before it is of such 
a nature as to require time and sustained effort. 
Surveys in the field of insulation can only be made by 
experienced and competent men, and under our present 
plan we are relying entirely on the voluntary efforts of a 
comparatively small number. All of them are busy 
men, and with them the work of the committee must 
necessarily take a subordinate place. The committee 
is endeavoring to point out that the examination of this 
literature is a research work of first importance, and 
that in each case it will constitute a valuable publica- 
tion. Nevertheless the present method of procedure 
undoubtedly means that the progress made will be very 
slow. Apparently it can only be greatly accelerated by 
the securing of the full time or perhaps the half time of 
two or three competent men. Obviously, for this 
purpose financial support is necessary. The work 
which the committee has outlined cannot properly be 
done by graduate students or inexperienced men. 
The committee, therefore, recommends that the 
Institute consider the advisability of the raising of a 
small fund for the purpose mentioned, or possibly in 
some other way secure the more extended services of 
men competent in this advanced field. 


J. B. WHITEHEAD, Chairman. 
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INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors: 


The Instruments and Measurements Committee 
submits the following report, giving briefly a summary 
of its activities during the past year: 

At tae Mid-Winter Convention held at Philadelphia, 
February 4th to 8th, one session was assigned to the 
committee. The following papers were presented: 

1. Method of Testing Current Transformers, by 
F. B. Silsbee. This paper described eleven methods 
which might be used and gives the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each, together with results which might 
be expected. 

2. Recent Developments in Kilovolt-Ampere Meter- 
ing, by B. H. Smith and A. R. Rutter. 

This paper described two suggested types of com- 
mercial kilovolt-ampere meters. 

3. Automatic Transmission of Power Readings, by 
B. H. Smith and R. T. Pierce. 

This paper described seven methods by which 
meter and instrument readings may be transmitted to 
distant points and results which might be expected from 
each. 

4. Quadrant Electrometer for Measurement of Die- 
lectric Loss, by D. M. Simons and W. 8. Brown. 

This paper described a new zero method of using an 
electrometer for testing cables. 

This group. of papers was well received and an 
interesting discussion followed. 

Standardization of Electrical Measuring Instruments, 
by H. B. Brooks. 


At the annual convention in June, 1923, as mentioned 
in our previous report, the first draft of specifications 
for standardization of instruments was presented. The 
committee has done nothing since that time, preferring 
to wait for the results and comments covering this first 
section before going ahead with additional sections. 
It is expected, however, that in the near future this 
committee will again actively take up this work with 
a view of ultimately developing a complete set of 
specifications on instruments. 

Developments. Theprincipal development during the 
year is probably the announcement of a commercial 
type of kilovolt-ampere-hour meter. The Westing- 
house Company announces that it will have a com- 
mercial type meter available during the Summer of 
1924. The Committee also understands that the 
General Electric Company and the Sangamo Company 
will have models available in the near future. 

The tendency of the art toward the use of small indi- 
cating instruments as mentioned in last year’s report 
seems to be continuing and we would expect larger 
demands for the smaller instruments in the future. 

A number of operating companies have installed 
systems of remote metering and totalizing of power 
readings. The benefits derived by having at one 
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central point the readings of all power stations is greatly 
appreciated by system operators and executives. It is 
anticipated that considerable progress along these lines 
will be seen in the immediate future. 


Bottom-connected meters in polyphase and direct 
current types of meters are appearing on the market and 
finding considerable favor. The General Electric 
Company has announced a new bottom connected d-c. 
meter and the Sangamo Company a bottom-connected 
polyphase meter. 

The report of I. B. Smith, summarizing the activities 
abroad in the instrument field is attached. This gives 
in a very complete and convenient form the summary of 
the work being carried on in foreign fields and is pre- 
sented for the convenience of our members and for the 
sake of its historical value. 

G. A. SAWIN, Chairman. 


Measuring Instruments and Methods 1923 
ABSTRACTS OF FOREIGN ACTIVITIES IN THIS FIELD 
Ampere=-Hour Meter 


Ampere-Hour Meters for Alternating Current: Designed to 
give a linear relation between current and torque over about 90 
per cent of the working range of the meter. Accomplished, by 
adjusting the length of the iron path, constricting it at various 
places, by adjusting the difference of phase between the fields 
and, by taking into account the stray field. Meter begins to 
register at 21% per cent of full load. 

J. Busch, (Hlekit. Zeits., Sept. 7, 1922). 


Breakdown Voltage 


A “Dieleetrimeter” for testing the breakdown voltage of 
insulating oils. It is described as portable and inexpensive. 
Empsom Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd., Journal of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, June, 1923. 


C O,2 Meter 


The Econometer C O2 Tester: This apparatus is suitable 
for taking snap tests of flue gases. It consists of a cylinder and 
graduated piston, the gas is drawn into the cylinder and then 
passed into the absorbent, and the piston is pushed down until 
the final pressure is the same as the initial. 
C O2 is read from the graduated rod. 
Engineering, April 27, 1923. 

Ranarex C O2 Recorder: An attempt is made to get over the 
defects of many of the existing C O2 recorders, viz., the delicacy 
of their construction, amount of attention required, and length 
of time for test. The essential parts of the present device are 
two small fans, run by a motor, and each run at the same speed. 
In the chamber adjacent to each fan is a disk with vanes so 
mounted that it tends to rotate owing to the friction of the air 
or gas set in motion by the vanes of the drivenfan. Its tendency 
to rotate is proportional to the density of the gas in the chamber, 
and this fact is taken advantage of to determine the percentage 
of CO,:. The instrument is adapted for testing motor engine 
exhaust gases, and it is claimed that it has an accuracy of 1 
per cent. 

Engineering, April 6, 1923. 

Electrical CO, Recorder: The general principle of the 
method, which was developed by G. A. Shakespear, of Birming- 
ham University, is that two identical spirals of platinum wire are 
enclosed in two separate cells, in a metal block, and that each 
of the spirals is connected to one arm of a Wheatstone bridge, 
the other two arms being of manganin. Current flowing through 
the bridge heats the spirals, and causes them to lose heat to 
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the walls of the cells. If the two cells contain gases of different 
thermal conductivities, the spirals will cool at different rates, 
and the difference in temperature will cause a deflection of the 
galvanometer, the extent of which will depend on the difference 
in the conductivity of the two gases. The construction is 
such that equal changes in the temperatures of the two gases 
affect both sides of the bridge equally, so that if one of the cells 
contains a pure gas and the other the same gas mixed with some 
other constituent, the deflection will be a measure of the amount 
of the second gas present, and the galvanometer can be eali- 
brated to show directly the percentage composition of the mix- 
ture. In practise one cell is filled with air saturated with mois- 
ture, and the other is exposed to the gas under test. The 
difference in conductivity in the gases in the two cells therefore 
depends solely on the percentage of carbon dioxide present. 
Electrician, Nov. 10, 1922. 


. Current and Voltage Transformer 


Transformers for Measuring Apparatus: The pressure and 
current transformers for voltmeters, ammeters, relays, ete., 
are generally a weak point of a plant, as their degree of security 
against excess pressures and currents is inferior to that of the 
generators and power transformers, owing to lack of space. 
The author points out some remedies for this state of things, 
which can be summarized as follows: (1) Limitation of the 
number of such apparatus, (2) Increase of their power, (3) 
Insertion of ohmic resistances in parallel with current trans- 
formers and in series with pressure transformers, (4) Loading the 
secondary of the pressure transformers, (5) Grouping of several 
transformers in series, (6) Establishment of different series of 
transformers in relation to the importance of the plant, and (7) 
Reducing as much as possible the number of the terminals. 

G. Campos, Elettrotecnica, May 15, 1923. 

Compounded Current Transformers: In an ordinary cur- 
rent transformer, the ratio and the angle of displacement vary 
with the load on account of the varying permeability. In this 
article the values of the errors involved are fully discussed mathe- 
matically. The compounding effect is obtained by providing an 
exciting winding, having no mutual inductive action on the 
main windings in order to bring the iron to a condition corre- 
sponding to the maximum permeability for -the materials, so , 
that the permeability remains practically constant at all loads. 

Two methods employed by the Compagnie pour la Fabri- 
cation des Compteurs are described. In the first, there are two 
closed magnetic circuits side by side. The primary and second- 
ary coils are wound over the two adjacent limbs together, while 
the exciting winding, consists of two equal coils, one on each of the 
outer limbs, connected so that the flux due to the exciting winding 
opposes the main flux in one limb and assists in the other. In 
this arrangement, the exciting coils must be wound by hand, and 
in order to keep the number of turns low, it is advisable to use a 
small auxiliary transformer. To obviate this, the method shown 
in the Figure is used, in which the exciting winding is wound 
directly on a separate portion of the iron circuit. 

Iliovici, Elect. Soc. Franc. Bull., Feb., 1923. 

Current Transformers: A new tube type current transformer 
is advertised for use with instruments and meters. 

Chamberlain & Hookham Co., Ltd., Electrician, Oct. 26, 1928. 


Current Transformer: Designed to give a large number of 
ranges with precision accuracy in one piece of apparatus. The 
instrument has five self-contained primary ranges, and is ar- 
ranged so that by ‘looping through” the primary winding, ten 
additional ranges, from 150 to 1800 amperes, may be obtained. 
This instrument should be exceptionally valuable as a standard 
for use with current transformer testing sets. It apparently is 
somewhat in advance of any American instruments in which 
three self-contained ranges is the maximum number that has 
been combined with “‘loop-through”’ construction. 

Elliott Brothers, London, Hlectrician, Jan. 18, 1924. 
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Calorimeter 
A recording and Integrating Gas Calorimeter: The article 
is a brief description, with illustrations, of C. V. Boys’ ealori- 
meter, described by him at the annual meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers on June 22. The calorimeter is of the water- 
flow type, the same water being circulated continuously through 
the apparatus. The fundamental features of the instrument are: 
water and gas are doled out positively at the correct respective 
rates, and the correction for gas volume as affected by tempera- 
ture, pressure, and humidity, are likewise effected by a positive 
operation. A number of extremely ingenious features are em- 
bodied in the design. 
J.S. G. Thomas, Nature, Aug. 19, 1922. 
Capacity and Phase Angle Measurement 


Measurement of Small Capacities by the Resonance-Suspen- 
sion Method: The possibility by means of cathode tubes of 
producing oscillations of the greatest stability has enabled pro- 
cesses to be devised for the measurement of very small capacities 
and changes of capacity. Reference is made to the publications 
of Pungs and Preuner, Herweg, and Hammer on such processes. 
Each of the latter, as well as the one now described, depends on 
the principle that a particular oscillation frequency in an electrical 
system alters with capacity changes, so that the latter may be 
determined by means of the former. Section 1 deals with pro- 
eedure; Section 2 discusses mathematically the measurement of 
capacities by an increase of normal capacity, and derives a 
formula thereto; Section 3 gives details for the measurement of 
small self-inductions by the resonance-suspension method. 

W. Glitseh, Phys. Zeits., Dec. 15, 1922. 


Condenser Leakage 


Measurements of Leakage Conductance: A bridge method 
for testing imperfect condensers which will be useful in technical 
practise rather than in the high precision work of the laboratory. 
After describing briefly the usual method of comparing the 
capacitance and leakage conductance of a condenser with a 
standard condenser, the author suggests as preferable the use of 
the Maxwell bridge. In this the imperfect condenser in one arm 
is compared with an adjustable inductance and resistance in the 
opposite arm. The two remaining arms contain fixed non-in- 
ductive resistances. The standard condenser with its aceom- 
panying troubles is therefore eliminated. The resistance of the 
variable inductance is compensated by a resistance connected in 
parallel with the test condenser; balance is obtained by adjust: 
ment of the inductance and the variable resistance in series with 
it. Expressions are deduced for the capacitance, leakage con- 
ductanee, and loss-angle of the condenser, full account being 
taken of residual errors. Earth capacity troubles are removed 
by use of the Wagner earthing device. A discussion of the con- 
ditions for sensitive working is given, together with a complete 
diagram of connections of the network. The paper concludes 
with a description of several bridge arrangements for the direct 
measurement of the working capacitance of a cable, and also 
shows how to adopt the Maxwell bridge to enable the working 
leakage conductance to be determined. 

U. Meyer, EHlekt. Zeits., Aug. 16, 1923. 


Capacity 

Capacity of Fine Wire Coils: | For purposes of measuring the 
resistances of coils possessing great self-induetion, the usual pro- 
cesses involving bridge arrangements are inapplicable, and an 
oscillation method has to be adopted. This not only demands 
special precautions, but is dependent or the availability of the 
Thomson formula! = 27 .4/ LG. The method now described 
gets over both types of complication, and very full apparatus 
details with illustrative diagrams are included. The principles 
of the arrangements employed are as follows: (1) A primary 
eoil is coupled so loose with that to be measured that the oscilla- 
tion frequency of the latter is not appreciably influenced. (2) 
By change of frequency of the current, the tension in the primary 
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coil is kept constant and the maximum tension in the other coil 
evaluated. (3) Different supplementary capacities are em- 
ployed in conjunction with the unknown. (4) The tension 
measurement at the primary and secondary coils is found by 
means of a high ohm valve-voltmeter arrangement using a 
highly sensitive mirror galvanometer. The frequency measure- 
ment is made acoustically. Tables of data are given. 

E. Marx and A. Karolus, Phys. Zeits., Feb. 1, 1923. 


A Simple Compensation Method for Measuring the Capacity 
and Leakage of Telephone Cables: Capacity and leakage 
measurements on telephone cables aré generally made by Wien’s 
bridge method with Wagner’s auxiliary connection, three meas- 
urements being required to make possible the calculation of the 
working value. The method here described gives the working 
values by a single measurement. It is a compensation method 
and offers advantages compared with the bridge methods 
previously proposed for the same purpose, particularly in point 
of simplicity and accuracy in the hands of relatively unskilled 
observers. It is shown analytically and by numerical examples 
that the present compensation method is not appreciably af- 
fected by asymmetry in the supply circuit, hence there is no 
need to take precautions such as are required by bridge methods, 
to avoid asymmetry. By a method of screening described in the 
admittance of the leads can be eliminated from the observed 
result. 

J. Kuhle, Elekt. Zeits., Sept. 28, 1922. 


Condenser Loss: A small condenser without losses can be 
measured. with considerable accuracy by the method of oseill- 
ations. Another equally accurate method applicable only to 
perfect condensers has been given by Falekenberg, and it is the 
object of the author to give a modification of the method to 
enable imperfect condensers to be measured. In principle:two 
resonance circuits are equally coupled to a source of oscillations, 
the natural frequency and damping of one circuit being capable 
of adjustment so that the resonance curves of the two circuits 
for variations of the source frequency ean be made to coincide. 
The condenser to be measured is then introduced into the ad- 
justable cireuit and the natural frequency and damping re- 
stored to the previous values by changes in the circuit adjust- 
ments. From these changes the capacitance and loss resistance 
of the condenser can be deduced. The paper concludes with a 
brief discussion of the means of increasing the sensitivity of the 
method and claims an accuracy of the order of 107°. 

S. Benner, Zeits, f. Physik., 100-102, 1923. 


Cable Capacity and Leakage:-.In_a two-core cable with 
earthed lead sheath, if ci, cz and ci. ate respectively the earth 
capacities of the two cores and the Intercapacity between them, 
the working capacity between the cores is given by c = ¢i: + 
(c; C2) /(e: + €2), a similar relation holding between the corre- 
sponding leakage conductances. The author points out that c 
cannot be measured in a simple Wein bridge without considerable 
error, unless the sheath can be maintained at earth potential. 
Wagner has ensured this by the application of his well-known 
earth connection to the detector branch-points; three measure- 
ments and a calculation then serve to determine c. To reduce 
the work several ways have been suggested to enable c to be 
found by a single measurement. By a consideration of the pres- 
sure drops in the arms of a Weio bridge, the author devises a new 
test connection, consisting of a double bridge arrangement, which 
enables the sheath to be held at zero potential, whether the earth 
capacities of the two cores be equalornot. Tabulated results of 
measurements made by various methods are given for purposes of 
comparison. 

E. Wellmann, Elekt. Zeits., May 17, 1923. 


Cable Capacity and. Leakage: A simple compensation 
method is described for measuring the capacity and phase angle 
of condensers and cables. A comprehensive deseription requires 
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diagrams. The method has been tested out and is stated to give 
accurate results. 
W. Geyger, Archiv. f. Elektrot., June 30, 1923. 


Condensers 


New Electric Condenser: The new condenser consists of 
plates or ribbons of a special quality of celluloid, called cellon, 
upon both sides of which silver armatures are deposited by a 
chemical process. The cellon employed can stand 40,000 volts 
per mm. and has a specific inductive capacity of 4. The dielec- 
tric losses are very low, of the order of 1 per cent at 50 cycles. 
The losses at the edges are reduced to a very low value by sur- 
rounding the armature edges by an extremely thin, high resistant, 
border of silver. In the case of a battery for power-factor 
improvement, the edge losses are reduced to 0.1 or 0.2 per cent 
of the apparent power. 

The condenser takes the form of a porcelain cylinder closed 
by metallic caps, so that a number of cylinders can be connected 
in series by simply superimposing them. Applications of the 
new condenser are considered. The claim is made that when it 
is used as a ‘‘passing-through”’ insulator for high pressures, it 
allows a very efficient and reliable apparatus to be obtained. It 
is also remarked that, owing to the perfect adherence of the 
armatures to the dielectric, very silent working is obtained by the 
use of this condenser in radiotelephony. 

E. Pfiffner, Eletrot., Oct. 15, 1922. 


Dielectric Loss 


Losses in Insulating Materials: A Wattmeter method of 
measuring dielectric loss at high voltage in which errors due 
to brush discharge, phase displacement in the wattmeter, etce., 
can be easily corrected. 

The current coils of the wattmeter are earthed and carry the 
test current. The voltage coils are connected to the low tension 
side of the transformer in series with a high resistance and an 
inductance also one winding of a variometer. A specially de- 
signed adjustable air condenser of 4 x 10” microfarads capacity 
is included in the circuit. The phase error of the transformer is 
compensated when the wattmeter reads zero by adjusting the 
inductance. 

The variometer compensates for the change of mutual induct- 
ance in the wattmeter. The special iron core wattmeter has 
exceptionally high sensitivity. 

The paper concludes with an interesting series of characteristic 
eurves for micarta and other insulating tubes showing the losses 
as related to temperature, time and voltage. 

S. Rump, Grown Poveri Rev., Aug., 1923. 
Electrometer 


String Electrometer: A platinum string of 2 » thickness is 
used under variable tension. The electrodes are movable and 
with different tensions on the string, the range of the instrument 
is 0.001—1000 volts. There is a nearly linear relation between 
the voltage and displacement of the string. 

C. W. Lutz, Physik. Zeits., April 15, 1923. 


Fluid Velocity 

Stream Velocity: The relatively low velocities of the cooling 
media in electrical machines and apparatus may be measured 
conveniently by a method based on variations in the coefficient 
of cooling devices exposed to the stream in question. The heat 
W lost from any body to a stream flowing with velocity » in- 
creases rapidly with v, when the latter is small. The value of 
d W/dv decreases as v inereases, because the particles of the 
cooling medium have less time in which to pick up heat by con- 
duction. Jt is most important to know the exact velocity of 
cooling medium when this velocity is low, and its value is best 
determined by a method subject to the same laws as the cooling 
of the machine. The actual temperature of the cooling medium 
being 7, the time taken for a thermometer bulb to cool from 
T, to T, (both higher than 7',) isa measure of the stream velocity, 
and the latter can be read directly from an empirical calibration 
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curve. In air at 5 m./see. a certain thermometer bulb eooled 
from 80 deg. excess temperature (7; — T,) to 30 deg. excess 
temperature in 25 sec. and this, or a lower velocity could be 
determined with a high degree of accuracy. In liquids, therate 
of cooling is more rapid, but good results can be obtained within 
the excess temperature range 15 to 5 deg. by enclosing the ther- 
mometer in a copper shell with a rubber sheath, to increase its 
heat capacity and retard the cooling. An electrical method 
uses a spherical coil of insulated copper wire which is 
maintained at a constant temperature, say 116 deg. cent., by 
varying the current through it until balance is obtained 
in a bridge circuit, the other three resistances of which are con- 
stant. The watts required to maintain the coil at constant 
temperature can be plotted against the velocity of flow of the 
cooling medium. Typical calibration curves for both the 
mereury therometer and the electrical methods of measurement 
are given in the original. 

F. Milner, Elek. u. Maschinenbau, April 8, 1923. 

Velocity of Flow in Pipes: An electrical effect which can be 
utilized is the sudden change which occurs in the electrical 
properties of a fluid when a charge of salt is inserted. A method 
of measuring consists of noting the time required for such a charge 
to pass through a measured length of pipe, and determining the 
time of its arrival at the discharge end or some other point by 
the jump of the needle of a sensitive voltmeter connected to two 
electrodes placed in the discharge. Thin sheets of zine and 
copper about 6 in. long, about 14 in. apart, insulated from each 
other and from the pipe end, were used for poles, and connected 
to the terminals of a sensitive voltmeter. During ordinary 
discharge the needle indicated a difference of potential between 
the poles of about 0.2 volt, but when the salt solution arrived 
it jumped to about 0.5 volts, dropping again to 0.2 volt as the 
salt passed. The accuracy of this method was found by com- 
parison to check very closely with the potassium permanganate 
measurements which were carried on simultaneously. 

I. E. Houk, Engineering, May 25, 1923. 


Fluid Velocity Meter 

Velocity of Water: This paper describes experiments made 
to test the usefulness of a method of measuring water currents at 
low velocities based on the fact that the resistance to the passage 
of an electric current between two electrodes immersed in water 
depends on the velocity of motion of the water. The experi- 
ments were made with tubular electrodes and with rods of brass, 
copper and iron arranged 2 to 10 ft. apart in pipes from 4 in. 
to 10 in. in diameter. Tests on the various pairs of electrodes 
showed that the resistance, when measured by an alternating 
current was independent of the motion of the water in the pipe. 
It therefore appeared that the changes observed when a direct 
current is used must be done to the removal or liberation of the 
products of electrolysis by the moving water. With a voltage 
below 1.5 volts the instability of the conditions was such that no 
reproducible results could be obtained. A battery of 4 or 5 
cells giving an e. m. f. of 3 or 3.75 volts across the electrodes was 
therefore used, but even then it was exceedingly difficult to 
obtain a repetition of any measurement. Itis suggested that the 
phenomena must be of an electrolytic nature depending on the 
effects of over-voltage and transfer-resistance at the electrode 
surface. Curves are given showing the results obtained by 
Cleverdon and by the author. 
M. A. Hogan, Engineering, Jan. 19, 1923. 

Galvanometers 

Instability of Differential Galvanometer: In the course of 
certain experiments in which a differential galvanometer was 
employed, the author remarked that when the current in the 
coils exceeded a certain value the equilibrium of the needle be- 
came unstable. As a matter of fact if the currents in the two 
coils were established when the needle was slightly deflected to- 
wards the right, the needle was further deflected towards the 
right; and if it was slightly deflected towards the left, it went 
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further towards the left. The author studies this phenomenon 
analytically and compares it to that shown by a balance which, 
when the load exceeds a certain value, becomes unstable, be- 
cause its center of gravity is higher than the center of oscillation. 
In any ease, the phenomenon is rendered possible by the coils not 
being perfectly coaxial. 

A. Sellerio, Elettrotecnica, Dec. 5, 1922. 

Galvanometer for Zero Reading: The telephone is generally 
more convenient than contrivances giving visible readings; 
but with thermionic valves to rectify the alternating currents the 
sensibility and the precision may be made much greater than 
with the telephone, while the rapidity of measurement is at 
least equal. This is due to the amplifying effect of the ther- 
mionie valve. But a thermionic valve has a high resistance, 
and requires a high-resistance galvanometer. Much smaller 
resistances may be used if the thermionic valve be replaced by a 
erystal-detector, as used in radio-telegraphy; the best is a crystal 
of argentiferous galena, against which a copper point is pressed 
by an adjustable spring. ; 

L. Mazza, Accad. Lincei, Atti, Dee. 5—Dee. 17, 1922. 

Ballistic Galvanometer: Conditions for sensibility of ballistic 
. galvanometers in closed circuits with damping. 

A. J. Staring, Arch. des. Sciences, Sept.-Oct., 1922. 

Einthoven String Galvanometer: The discussion of the 
theory of the string galvanometer has been in general of too 
mathematical a character and has not considered many of the 
eases commonly occurring in practise. The author in this paper 
gives a short and simple presentation of the theory, taking 
account of some practical cases which are specially important. 
A. Pochettino, Accad. Sci. Torino, Atti, 1921-1922. 

A New Galvanometer: This galvanometer has resulted from 
the demand for a very sensitive instrument occasioned by a 
previous discovery of a new type of thermo-element specially 
suitable for ultra-red radiation. The principle involved is the 
pendulum-like oscillation of a thin metallic frame in a magnetic 
field. The metal is almost non-magnetic and the magnetic field 
is produced by weak permanent magnets capable of such arrange- 
ments as are convenient for producing the required sensitiveness. 
The paper gives a very complete description of the instrument 
with five illustrative figures. All galvanometer requirements are 
claimed to be fulfilled by this instrument. 

R. Mechau, Physik. Zeits., June 1, 1928. 


Improved Mirror Galvanometer: For bringing about a 
refinement of the mirror reading, a Fresnel double mirror is used 
instead of the ordinary galvanometer mirror and the interference 
fringes read by means of amicrometer. The utility of the instru- 
ment is thereby improved enormously. The paper contains a 
detailed description of the modified instrument and its working. 
W. Mobius, Phys. Zeits., May 15, 1923. 


Ballistic Galvanometer Sensitivity: In connection with cer- 
tain magnetic researches the author has been led to investigate 
the means available for increasing to the optimum the sensitivity 
of a moving coil ballistic galvanometer working on closed cireuit. 
Diesselhorst has studied the performance of the instrument, 
assuming all its dimensions to be given, and has worked out the 
field strength which must be provided by its magnet to give the 
greatest sensitiveness. The author in the present article in- 
vestigates, by a slightly simplified analytical solution of the differ- 
ential equation, the independent effects of the various quantities 
(dimensions of moving coil, control torque, field strength, con- 
stants of the closed circuit, ete.) entering into the equations upon 
the optimum sensitivity. Details of design procedure to provide 
optimum sensitivity under stated experimental conditions are 
given. The paper concludes with the description of an instru- 
ment in which the moving coil system can be easily replaced by 
one suitable for the work in hand. Since the optimum sensitiv- 
ity depends on the nature of the closed circuit, some means of 
adjusting the sensitiveness of the galvanometer to suit a cireuit 
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of given resistance must be prevyided. In the author’s instrument 
an. electro-magnet is used for this purpose. In common with the 
observations of other workers it was found that, with the strong 
fields provided by the electromagnet (1200 gauss), the paramag- 
netic impurities in the moving coil produced a marked increase 
in control and a loss of sensitiveness; this effect was overcome by 
the addition of small pieces of diamagnetic bismuth to the moving 
system. 

A. J. Staring, Arch. des. Sciences, Mar.-April, 1923. 

Moving Coil Galvanometer: This isa description of a moving- 
coil instrument with pointer made by the Siegfr. Guggenheimer 
A.-G. The field is variable by means of amagnetic shunt. Alumi- 
num wire is used for the coil, of which the weight is 0.48 grams. 
The instrument is for use as a thermoelectric pyrometer with 
thermocouples. 

Gorgas., Zeits. Hlektrochem., Sept. 1, 1922. 

Loop Galvanometer: It is called a “loop galvanometer”’ 
because it has a single loop of wire which hangs in the magnetic 
field and acts as the moving part. It is air damped and nearly 
dead beat. The motion of the loop is observed through a micro- 
scope, which makes a very compact and portable outfit. The 
sensitivity is between 3 X 10~7 and 7.5 X 10~-° amp. according to 
the magnification used in the microscope. It has a resistance of 
6-10 ohms. 

Robert Mechan, Physik. Zeits., 24-1923. 

New Galvanometer: A very interesting instrument, using the 
thermal-conductivity method devised by Dr. Shakespeare. 
This instrument is called an ‘‘Electrical Micrometer,” and is 
designed to magnify very small deflections of indicating instru- 
ments. The magnification is produced by causing the pointer. 
of the instrument which gives but a small deflection to stretch 
one heated spiral and at the same time to compress another 
heated spiral in the opposite arm of the Wheatstone bridge. Ap- 
parently the elongation and contraction of the heated spirals 
causes a difference in the thermal emission, and thereby changes 
the temperature of the spirals. This unbalanees the Wheat- 
stone bridge to an-extent enabling the detector in the bridge 
circuit to magnify the initial motion by a factor of approximately 
1000. 

Cambridge & Paul Company, Hlectrician, Jan. 11, 1924. 


Gap Voltmeter 


Sphere-Gap Voltmeter: A simple form of sphere-gap volt- 
meter is described equipped with screw adjustment and vernier. 
The screw adjustment can be thrown out of action so that the 
platform carrying one of the spheres can be moved back quickly, 
leaving the vernier to, be read at leisure. The spheres are 3 
inches in diameter and a table of voltages for various spark-gaps 
is given for this particular size of sphere: 

E. A. Owen, Rontgen Soc. J., Oct., 1922. 
Instrument Design 


The Mechanical Design of Scientifie Instruments: The 
scientific instruments here considered are mechanical. The 
author deals successively with the questions of definite position, 
turning pair, frictional aberration, the screw pair, backlash 
friction and variance, accuracy and sensitivity. 

A. F. C. Pollard, Roy. Soc. Arts J., Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 13, 1922. 

Also Engineering, June 9, 16, 23 and 30, 1922. 


Magnets 


Magnet Steel: This article gives further particulars about the 
new type of steel, which has been found by the Reichsanstalt to 
give better results when used for magnets. Weiss and Preuss 
discovered that an improvement was made by adding cobalt to 
alloys of iron and manganese: the author shows that an im- 
provement results from a further addition of chromium. The 
article contains the results of tests on various alloys, hardened at 
different temperatures. 

E. Gumlich, Zeits. f. Physik., 241-252, 1923. 
Friction of Pivotal Movements: A description of researches 
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made with very small pivots (0.9 mm. diameter) working be- 
tween jewels, such as used in watch-making. Taking the case 
where the spindle is horizontal, it was found, after studying the 
influence of speed of rotation, that the results presented the same 
general character as those of Stribeck (working on spindles several 
em. in diameter), who interprets the hydrodynamic theory of 
Sommerfeld. The coefficient of friction diminishes rapidly at 
first as the speed increases, passes a known minimum, then im- 
mediately increases indefinitely. The viscosity of the lubricant 
plays a most important part. Theresults are represented empiri- 
cally by the equation: 

f=foer**+ A 
where f is the coefficient of friction, w the angular velocity, and 
fo, \, and A constants depending on the bodies in contact. 
A. Jaquerod, L. Defossez and H. Mugeli. Arch des. Sciences, 

July-Aug., 1923. 
Totalizing Meters 


Wattmeter: It is often necessary to‘sum up in a central posi- 
tion the energy or the currents supplied to, or received from, 
different parts of a main. This problem presents itself, for 
instance, if the energy is furnished to an electric railway at 
different points from the same power station. The author 
has solved this problem by suppressing the spring of, say, 
the different wattmeters installed at the feeding-points and 
mechanically connecting their moving coils with the moving 
coils of suitable ammeters. For each value of the energy indi- 
cated by each wattmeter a given current will be required in the 
ammeter coil to hold the apparatus in equilibrium. An arm 
connected to each apparatus can establish a current through a 
small electric motor, in-one sense or the other, so as to increase or 
diminish the value of a variable resistance and, consequently, 
the current through the ammeter, and to bring again the appa- 
ratus into equilibrium. The currents from the different watt- 
meters are sent im parallel to the central position through the 
general ammeter, which can indicate total watts, or through a 
meter, ete. 

Two wires, or a single wire and earth return, are required for 
connections; these wires can be of small section and even of iron. 
The same system can be used for the summation of intensity, 
ete. 

G. Campos, Elettrotecnica, Oct. 5, 1922. 
Megger 


Constant Pressure Meg: The “Meg’’ is a small size megger, 
and apparently the addition of the constant pressure feature is 
something new. 

Evershed & Vignoles Ltd., J. Inst. of Hlec. Eng., Jan., 1924. 

Ohmmeter: An insulation testing ohmmeter, similar to the 
megeger type of instrument and somewhat reduced in size. 
Reeord Electrical Co., Electrician, Jan. 18, 1924. 


Magnetic Measurements 


Magnetomotive Force Meter: This instrument, devised by 
Rogowski and Steinhaus, 1912, consists of a thin, flat, flexible 
strip of wood fiber or celluloid wound, with the utmost attainable 
uniformity, with fine insulated wire. The author shows how it 
may be employed in determining with great accuracy the number 
of windings in a coil, and if this be known, the number of short- 
circuited windings, if any. He also shows how its use may some- 
times simplify phase-angle measurements. 

V. Engelhardt, Archiv. f. Elektrot., Aug. 20, 1922. 


Magnetic Flux: It is known that if an electric current flows 
through a fluid, which is at the same time in a magnetic field 
perpendicular to the current, the liquid is subjected to a force at 
right angles both to the current and to the field. The author has 
imagined a permeameter and a fiuxmeter based upon this 
phenomenon. Both apparatus are essentially formed of a Ger- 
man silver cylindrical helix comprised between two coaxial 
cylinders of insulating material, the helicoidal space between the 
turns being filled with mereury. Two metallic disks form the 
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basis of the cylinders, which are disposed horizontally. Two 
vertical glass tubes filled with colored aleohol form the natural 
continuation of the mercury helix. The current flows parallel 
to the axis of the cylinders, alternatively through the German 
silver and the mercury. The magnet, the flux of which should be 
measured, is introduced inside the cylinders. The force acting 
on the mereury produces a difference in. the levels of the two 
aleohol columns. The sensitiveness obtained was 20 Maxwells 
per mm. of level difference of the aleohol columns, when the ap- 
paratus carried a current of 10 amps. per sq. em. 


Hysteresis Measurement 


Magnetic Hysteresis: Many investigations have been carried 
out on rotary magnetic hysteresis, yet the recent results show 
great discrepancies. This inconsistency is thought to be due 
chiefly to the systematic errors of various methods of measure- 
ment. Taking the irregularity of the electromagnetic field 
brought into existence by the unsymmetrical forms of test pieces 
and Joule’s effect as the chief disturbing factors, the author 
describes a comparatively accurate method of measuring the 
torque of a solid spherical test piece in a rotary magnetic field 
and the correction of Joule’s effect. 

T. Miyazaki, Inst. Hl. Eng., Japan, Nov., 1922. 


A Simple Method for Determining Hysteresis Loss; with Notes 
on Relations between Magnetic Constants: The author has 
investigated and improved upon a formula originated by Ander- 
son and Lance for the calculation of hysteresis loss from the maxi- 
mum induction and the corresponding coercive force. As given 
by Anderson and Lance, the formula is: W;, = a B» H.; where 
W;, = hysteresis loss in ergs/em.?; B, = maximum induction; 
H,. = coercive force; and a = 0.2133 + 0.01082 x 107° B,,. 
In this form, the expression for W;, is not applicable to high values 
of induction because when saturation is approached Wy, and H, 
become constant, but B,, and a continue to increase. Also, due 
to differences between materials, the hysteresis loop broadens to 
a greater or less extent in the neighborhood of the knee and the 
value of W;, may vary widely though H, and B,, be the same. 

The author’s tests on dynamo core plates show that a does not 
vary linearly with B,,, but rather according to the equation: 
a = 0.225 + 0.000889 X 10° B,, + 0.000861 x 10~*. B,,”. 
Values for the coefficient a up to B», = 18,000 are given in the 
original. The improved formula is sufficiently accurate for pur- 
poses of approximate estimates. No single formula can be 
applicable to both hard and soft material. 

The following relations, determined experimentally, are used 
For normal magnetization eurves of uni- 
form material, the remanence of which lies between 5090 and 
12,000: » max. = k B,/H, very nearly; where » max. = maxi- 
mum permeability; B, = remanence corresponding to a high 
magnetization; H, = corresponding coercive force; and k = 
0.476 + 0.00568 H,. For the smaller values of H-, it is per- 
missible to take K = 0.5. The field strength corresponding to 
maximum permeability is approximately 1.3 H,. From these 
expressions it follows that the induction B umaz. corresponding 
to maximum permeability is given by: B umaz = 1.3 (0.476+ 
0.0057 H,) B,; and can be determined without plotting the actual 
permeability curve. For soft materials it may be taken that 
B umaz = 0.62 B, but for cast iron and hard steel, the complete 
formula must be used. Comparisons between calculated and 
observed values for B umazx show that the formula gives results 
accurate within -+ 5 per cent (often considerably closer). , 

E. Gumlich, Elekt. Zeits., Jan. 25, 1923. 


Meter Testing 


Portable Testing Equipment: A full description is given of the 
construction and use of a portable testing equipment used by the 
Lech Electricity Works, Augsburg, for calibrating high-tension 
meters. The equipment includes a standard three-phase meter 
for unbalanced loads, a precision, dynamometer-type, three-phase 
wattmeter, a voltmeter, ammeter and rotary field indicator, and 
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sets of precision current and pressure transformers. By alter- 
nately short-circuiting the coils of the three-phase watt-meter, two 
readings are obtained from which the power factor of the load 
ean be calculated, provided that the load is nearly balanced. 
The connections of the test circuits are shown in the original and 
data are given from a typical test. 

D. Freyer, Elekt. Zeits., Feb. 8, 1923. 


Oscillograph 


Braun Tube: This paper gives details of a graphical method of 
obtaining Cartesian curves from the figures obtained with 
a Braun tube whose field plates are shunted across an inductance 
and resistance in series in an alternating-current circuit, the 
magnetic field coils being in series with the inductance and re- 
sistance. A numerical example is given for the case of a 500- 
eycle alternator. 

G. Joos and E. Mauz, Jahrb. d. drahtl. Tele., April, 1922. 


Braun Tube: A deseription is given of a high-voltage cathode- 
ray oscillograph which is employed in the study of a-c. wave- 
forms of all frequencies up to 10’ cycles per see. The oscillo- 
graph is essentially a development of the Braun tube, but is 
adapted for photographie recordings as well as for visual observa- 
tion. Methods of generating a true axis on the records are de- 
seribed. In the ease of very low frequencies.a mechanical method 
of translating the film is sufficient, but at higher frequencies the 
inertia factor becomes too serious, and it becomes necessary to 
resort to electrostatic and electromagnetic means of deflecting 
the pencil of cathode rays rapidly across the film. Excellent 
reproductions of records are made at all frequengies up to 
220,000,000 per second. The oscillograph has obvious applica- 
tions to high-frequency research as in wireless telegraphy, 
where the ordinary forms of oscillograph are quite useless. 

A. Dufour, Onde Elec., Nov., Dec., 1922 and Jan., 1923. 


The Cathode Ray Oscillograph: The paper deals with a new 
form of cathode-ray oscillograph adapted for commercial pro- 
duction and laboratory use. The instrument described is of the 
low-voltage type, in which a hot cathode is employed as a source 
of the electron current. This low-voltage type of oscillograph 
is much more sensitive than the high-voltage cold cathode type 
designed by M. Dufour. Various methods are described for 
focusing the cathode-ray stream, and a proposal has been made 
for an oscillograph with external (2. e., outside the vacuum) phot- 
graphic film. Experiments have been made to determine the 
most suitable photographic film or plate. . Ordinary gelatine 
coated roll films or plates are unsuitable, owing to the marked 
absorption of the cathode-rays by the gelatine. The best results 
have been obtained with Schumann plates containing a propor- 
tion of calcium tungstate. This material phosphoresence with 


a light rich in ultra-violet, and consequently the secondary lumi-- 


nous effect on the Schumann plate is very great. 

Mechanical, electrostatic and electromagnetic methods are 
described for generating a time-axis on the records. For certain 
purposes this time-axis is sinusoidal, whilst for others it is linear. 
Numerous records of high-frequency A. C. wave forms and of 
impulsive electrical phenomena have been obtained, and a few of 
these are reproduced in the Paper. Brief reference is made in 
conclusion to the applications of the oscillograph to research and 
electrical engineering problems, where other well-known forms of 
oseillographs (Duddell, Einthoven, ete., types) cannot be 
employed on account of the inertia of the moving element. 

A. B. Wood, Physical Soc. of London, Feb. 15, 1923. 


Oscilloscope 

Oscilloscope: This instrument, ealled an ‘‘Ondoscope”’ by 
the author, is an oscilloscope so mounted that it can be rotated 
about an axis parallel to the tube and thus used for obtaining the 
“current-time”’ curve of a high-tension discharge apparatus; and, 
if the applied voltage exceeds the ionizing voltage of the oscillo- 
scope tube, is suitable for any alternating or fluctuating current. 
It can be used on cireuits from 200 volts up to 250,000 volts or 
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more, and will give the current wave-form when the current has a 
maximum value between 2 milliamperes and 50 or more. 
F. L. Hopwood, Rontgen Soc. J., Jan., 1923. 
Peak Voltmeter 

Peak Voltmeter: The method described consists essentially 
of introducing a fraction of the high potential to be measured 
into the anode cireuit of a triod valve and varying the grid poten- 
tial till the anode current vanishes. A known anode potential 
serves to calibrate the arrangement. The fraction of the high 
potential is obtained from a static potentiometer consisting of 
four equal and parallel plates arranged with their centres in line. 
The high potential is applied to the two outer plates and the 
fractional potential obtained from the two inner ones. 
A. Hund, Jahrb. d. drahtl. Tele., May, 1923. 


Potentiometer 


A-C. Potentiometer: This paper describes an a-c. potentio- 
meter which measures two rectangular components of the volt- 
age under test. The instrument contains two elements; one, 
called the “‘in-phase’”’ potentiometer, is supplied with alternating 
current through a sensitive reflecting dynamometer, the readings 
of which can be standardized by means of direct-current and a 
standard cell. The second, or ‘“‘quadrature’’ potentiometer is 
supplied with current in quadrature with the preceding; this 
element contains the primary of a mutual inductance, the second- 
ary of which can be connected to the potential tappings of the first 
potentiometer through a vibration galvanometer. The mutual 
inductanée is of such a value that, with the “in phase’’ potentio- 
meter tappings at a chosen reading, balance ean be secured by 
adjustment of the. rheostat in the cireuit of the ‘‘quadrature”’ 
potentiometer; the latter is thus indirectly checked against the 
dynamometer. With both elements standardized in this way a 
given voltage can be measured by connecting it to the instrument 
through a vibration galvanometer, the potential tappings of the 
two elements being joined in series therewith. By operation 
of the two elements-and of phase-reversing switches, if necessary, 
balance can be secured between the unknown voltage and the 
sum of its two quadrature components tapped off the instrument. 
D. C. Gall, Electrician, April 6, 1923. 


Thermocouple Potentiometer: A thermocouple potentio- 
meter expecially designed for measuring the electromotive force 
of thermocouples. 

Siemens Brothers & Elliott Ltd., J. Inst. Elec. Eng., Aug., 1923. 


Precision Potentiometer: Five dials with a total resistance of 
11,000 ohms are employed. Using a current of 0.1 milliampere, 
the range is 1.1 volts which can be read to 10~* volt, with a cur- 
rent of 1 milliampere the range is 1} volts which can be read to 
10-4 volt. Using a voltage divider or multiplier, the measuring 
range can be raised to 110 or 1100 volts when using a current of 
0.1 milliampere in the potentiometer. With the corresponding 
shunt resistance the range can be decreased to 0.11 or 0.11 volts. 
Three of the dials have double brushes which make contact so 
that the two resistance coils between every second block of the 
dial are in parallel with the entire resistance in the next lower dial. 
In this way each position on the lower dial represents 1/10 the 
voltage of that obtained on the higher dial. 

Zeit. f. Instrument, 43, 288, 1923. 


Power Factor 


Electrometer Method: The paper proposes null methods of 
using a quadrant electrometer to enable measurements of power 
factor and effective resistance in a-c. cireuits to be made. Such 
measurements have hitherto been almost exclusively made by 
deflectional use of the electrometer; it is then necessary to eali- 
brate the instrument and to take account of the influence of elec- 
trie control on the needle. If the voltages on needle and quad- 
rants are arranged so that the deflection is reduced to zero, the 
instrument need not be calibrated, and the electric control has 
no effect. Such a null use of the electrometer possesses marked 
advantages due to simplification of theory, to the fact_that_steadi- 
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ness of voltage is not so essential as in defiectional use, and to the 
usual general merits of null methods. 

Two methods of connection of the instrument to attain the 
desired object are described. The theory is worked out and 
practical tests are recorded. It is also shown how the methods 
ean be adapted for use at high voltages. The theory of the 
electrometer is worked out with a view to investigations of the 
effect of electric control and to emphasize the advantages of the 
null use of the instrument. In the discussion, various speakers 
brought out practical points arising in the use of the methods. 
E. H. Rayner drew attention to important details in the design of 
electrometers. A. Rosen pointed out the need for great con- 
staney of frequency in tests of condenser power factor. 

D. Owen, Phys. Soc. Proc., April, 1923. 

Phase Meter: The purpose of this paper is to describe the 
action of several instruments made by Hartmann & Braun for 
power factor and allied measurements. The well-known phase 
meter for use in a single-phase cireuit is first deseribed, in which 
a uniform rotating field is produced by stationary coils displaced 
by 90 deg. in space and carrying currents in quadrature. Freely 
pivoted in this field is a coil supplied with current from a current 
transformer connected in one of the lines, this moving coil setting 
itself in such a direction that its angular displacement from an 
initial line is equal to the phase-angle of the cireuit. In the form 
described in the paper the rotary field is produced by an ironclad 
stator producing two component fields displaced 120 deg. in 

- space and 60 deg. in time, the windings being excited from the 
mains, one having a resistance and the other a choker in series. 
The moving coil is fed from the secondary of a current trans- 
former. The influence of the distortion of therotary field, arising 
from changes in the angle of phase displacement between the 
component fields and from the effects of the iron magnetie circuit, 
upon the seale of such instruments is discussed. By provision of 
a suitable elliptic field a seale about 65 deg. long covering a range 
of power factor from 0.4 — 1 — 0.4 ean be produeed, a recording 
phase meter embodying this feature is described. 

A phase meter for polyphase networks is described in which 
current is led into the moving coil from a special transformer, 
the secondary of which is pivoted coaxially with and rotates to- 
gether with the moving coil, thus eliminating any need for leading 
in ligaments to the moving system; a scale covering 360 deg. is 
thus secured, since the coil can make a complete revolution, and 
thereby indicate a change of phase rotation or a phase reversal. 
The application of the principles embodied in these instruments 
to power-factor meters for unbalanced loads, is given. Instru- 
ments for the measurement of idle power (HJ sin ¢ ), wattless 
current (J sin ¢ ), and for the indication of phase equality in the 
paralleling of alternators are described. 

F. Voller, Elekt. Zeits., April 5, 1923. 


Pyrometer 

Optical Pyrometer: Employing an incandescent lamp the 
filament of which is placed in front of an opening in the furnace, is 
described, with the methods of obtaining a balance in the por- 
tions of the field of view illuminated by the lamp and by the 
furnace. Experiments to determine the effect of the distance be- 
tween the pyrometer and the furnace are described, and it is 
shown that this distance can be increased to 2 or even 3 meters 
without loss of accuracy. The effect of dust and smoke in the 
air between the furnace and the pyrometer is considered, and 
experiments described on the effects produced by water-vapor 
and C QO, in this space. There is very little physiological effect 
as between different observers. 
U. Retzow, Zeits. Vereines deutsch. Ing., Feb. 24, 1923. 


' Resistance Measurements 

~ Contact Plugs: When using the Thomson bridge to measure 
small resistances in machines, cables, or other cumbersome 
equipment, the source of current and the bridge with comparison 
resistance and galvanometer are mounted: on the test bench, 
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and four leads are run to the unknown resistance, two for the 
main circuit and two for the bridge. If circumstances do not 
permit these leads to be connected in a permanent manner, the 
connections may be broken; or made in incorrect sequence, so that 
the galvanometer is subjected to a dangerously heavy current. 
This risk is eliminated by the special keys described. A copper 
pin 2 mm. in diameter is surrounded by, but insulated from, a 
brass tube of 4 mm. internal diam-ter and 1 mm. thickness. A 
spiral spring presses the tube forwards so that it makes contact 
first when the plug is applied to the terminal of the unknown 
resistance. As the plug is pressed down, the brass tube recedes 
and thus allows the terminal to come into contact with the end of 
the internal pin. In one of the plugs, the internal pin is itself 
spring-supported and provided with an insulated head which, 
when the plug is pressed to its full extent, closes a key in the galva- 
nometer circuit. The connections are such that when the first 
plug is applied the main cireuit (connected to the pin) cannot be 
closed until the bridge lead (connected to the outer tube) has 
been connected. The second plug makes the bridge circuit, main 
circuit, and galvanometer connections in the order stated. Dis- 
connections are automatically made in the reverse sequence. 
The voltage drop at the main circuit connections does not enter 
into the measurement when these keys are used. The resistance 
of the plugs and their bridge leads is generally negligible. It has 
been found that, however carelessly the plugs are used and what- 
ever the form of the surface to which they are applied, the con- 
nections are made and broken in the correct sequence. 

H. Schering, Elekt. Zeits., Jan. 4, 1923. 

Non-Inductive Resistance Coils: The authors consider the 
theory and design of a double-wound non-reactive resistance coil, 
and give an example of a 100,000-ohm eoil, having a phase angle 
less than 5 deg. at a frequency of 5000. 

H. Nukiyama and Y. Shoji, Inst. El. Eng. Japan, J., Aug., 1922. 


Manganin: The resistivity and temperature coefficient of 
copper-manganese alloys, and the effects of other elements, such 
as nickel, iron, aluminum, and silicon, are investigated. The 
authors find that a straight copper-manganese alloy gives the 
best manganin, and that there is no need to add other elements 
to improve the resistivity and temperature coefficient. Thealloy 
containing 13 per cent manganese has a specific resistance of 45 
michrons per centimeter cube, the temperature coefficient at 
22.5 deg. cent. being 0.00000348. 

S. Kimura and K. Sakamaki, Hlekt. Lab., Tokyo, Sept., 1922. 

Effective Resistance: The Wien bridge method of measuring 
the effective resistance of an inductance coil requires a knowledge 
of the losses in the condenser. The author describes a method 
which allows the losses of the inductance coil and condenser to 
be separated by making use of two different forms of bridge. 
The inductance and capacity are first joined in series in one arm 
of a bridge, the other three arms of which are non-reactive re- 
sistances, one of the adjacent arms being adjustable. Hither the 
capacity or frequency must be finely adjustable. A balance 
having been obtained on this bridge, another bridge is formed in 
which the inductance coil and condenser, unchanged in values, 
become the opposite arms, the other two arms being non-reactive 
resistances, of which one must be adjustable. The results are 
obtained in the form R, =1/2(R’+ R”) and Rk. = % 
(R’ — R” ), in which Ry is the effective resistance of the induct- 
ance, R, is the effective resistance of the condenser, R’ is the 
apparent resistance of the inductance in the first bridge, and R” 
that in the second bridge. 
H. V. Higgitt, Electrician, Feb. 2, 1923. 


Recording Instruments 
“CO. G. S.” Relay Graphers: This paper describes recording 
instruments working on the relay principle which embody some 
original features. The instruments are made by the officine 
Mechanische Italiane. They employ a relay motor, controlled 
by the movement of the measuring system, to operate the record- 
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ing gear and at the same time to restore the moving system to its 
equilibrium position. In the “C. G. 8S.” recording wattmeter the 
moving system consists of two coils, one mounted on each of two 
arms projecting from a pivoted spindle; each moving coil lies 
within a fixed current coil. The two current coils and two poten- 
tial coils are connected to a three-phase circuit according to the 
well-known two-wattmeter method of measuring power. Elec- 
trodynamie action between the fixed and the moving coils deflects 
the latter through a small angle and causes an arm carried by the 
spindle to make contact with one or other of two pins, thereby 
making the circuit of a small relay motor. The spindle carries at 
its lower end a fiat spiral spring, the relay motor being geared 
thereto in such a way that a torque is put on the spindle to oppose 
the deflecting torque and thereby to restore the moving system 
to its mid-position. At the same time the motor traverses a 
recording pen over the chart mounted on a cloek-driven drum. 
This principle is also applied to a recording phase-meter, this 
instrument being a recording wattmeter with the restoring spring 
removed. The moving system is now energized from the rotor 
of a phase-shifter geared to the relay motor, the stator of the 
phase-shifter being fed from the three-phase supply. The fixed 
coils are connected one in each line. The apparatus is arranged 
so that the relay motor turns the rotor of the phase-shifter until 
the voltage impressed on the moving coils is in quadrature with 
the current in the fixed coils; there is then no torque on the 
moving system, which will stand in its mid-position. If the 
power-factor varies, one or other of the relay contacts will be 
closed and the motor will operate the rotor of the phase-shifter 
so as to restore the moving system to zero; at the same time a 
recording pen is traversed over a chart calibrated in power-factor. 
By combination of a phase meter with a recording volt- 
ammeter a record of power-factor and reactive voltamperes can 
be secured on an unbalanced three-phase system. To meter the 
ky-a. and the maximum demand a phase-meter can be used in 
combination with a watt-hour meter and a maximum demand 
indicator. The instruments have a high torque, are free from 
friction error, and have very great sensitiveness. 
Electrician, Nov. 3, 1922. 


Remote Indicator: This is an instrument designed in accord- 
ance with the Fawssett patent. This instrument is designed to 
indicate or record at a central station, the voltage, current, power 
or power-factor at a remote station, which may be many miles 
away. 

Cambridge & Paul Instrument Co., Ltd., Electrician, Dee. 28, 
1923. 

Machine Timing: A special type of recording instrument 
which comprises a recording ammeter together with an operation 
recorder. The object of the arrangement is to provide a record 
of the timing of one or more operations of a machine or group of 
machines simultaneously with a record of current or power con- 
sumption. 

Evershed and Vignoles, Electrician, Jan. 18, 1924. 


Ionization Reeorder: The photographic registering drum is 
mounted on the same shaft as the switch, which regulates the 
voltage between the incandescent cathode and the grid, acceler- 
ates the electrons, and produces the velocity which ionizes or 
excites the molecules of the gas under investigation. Light from 
the mirror of the galvanometer, which measures the ionization 
current, or other current produced in the tube, falls on the photo- 
graphic film, the deflections being along the length of the drum, or 
at right angles to the displacements due to the voltage changes. 
A device is employed in which a small additional lamp is lighted 
at regular intervals, and prints a series of lines on the film, paral- 
lel to the axis of rotation, corresponding to equal increments of 
voltage. This enables the curves taken to be measured with 
accuracy. The galvanometer lamp can be automatically switched 
on and offin a regular manner during arun;so that the line 
recorded is dotted in a distinguishing manner, and a number of 
curves may be taken on the same film, and easily identified. It 
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is possible to shift the apparatus parallel to the axis, so that the 
different curves taken are separated from one another. The 
shaft can be driven at constant speed, which can be varied 
within large limits, by means of a special motor, and special 
switching arrangements were made so that measurements could 
be carried out in the darkened room, which could only be lighted 
by means of a red lamp, which did not affect the photographie 
film. The following investigations have been carried out with this 
apparatus; ionization and excitation of light in helium and in 
hydrogen (not as yet completed); ionization of the halogen com- 
pounds of hydrogen, and of complicated compounds such as 
acetic acid; these last have as yet given no definite values, but 
show the enormous influence of small quantities of water-vapor; 
ionization of water-vapor (incomplete) ; exit work of the electrons 
from different incandescent wires. 
P. Knipping, Zeits. f. Instrumenten., Aug., 1923. 
Stress and Strain 

Electric Telemeter: The authors describe a form of instru- 
ment used for measuring rapidly varying pressures, stresses, 
and strains, and recording these at a distance. The principle is 
that of the variation with pressure of the resistance of a stack of 
carbon plates. A method has been devised for mounting these 
in such a way that the resistance is stable and free from hysteresis. 
By using two stacks in a Wheatstone bridge arrangement it has 
been found possible to give the instrument a linear character- 
istic. The carbon plates are mounted in a steel frame cut from 
a solid piece of metal, and they are mounted under a certain 
definite pressure to ensure stability of resistance. In the actual 
instrument described annular rings are used instead of plates, 
about 50 being generally employed. The change of resistance 
found is of the order of 46 per cent for a change of length of the 
stack of 0.00217 in. The two stacks mounted in the Wheatstone 
bridge are so arranged that the resistance of one is decreased and 
the other inereased by the force or displacement in measurement. 
In use, the bridge is first balanced. Then as change takes place 
in the resistance of the carbon stacks the balance is upset and the 
bridging instrument deflected. As long as the current taken by 
the bridging instrument is small in comparison with the total 
current in the bridge circuit, these deflections will be proportional 
to the total change of resistance of the stacks, and the latter being 
proportional to the force or displacement under test, the ultimate 
result is a uniform scale reading of the bridging instrument. 
This enables calibration directly in thousandths of an inch in the 
case of strain gages, or total load or pounds per square inch in 
the case of stress or pressure gages. . The leads from the carbon 
stacks to the other portion of the bridge circuit may be of almost 
any length, some of No. 16 copper wire, 100 ft. long, having been 
used successfully. This enables simultaneous readings or records 
to be obtained at a number of widely separated points by a single 
operator, the fixed resistances and bridging instruments being 
combined in one suitable panel. ‘The instrument has found a 
number of different applications. In addition to, measuring 
deformations it may be used as a strain indicator for rigid mem- 
bers, and the necessary modifications for this purpose are de- 
scribed in the paper. An example is given of the results obtained 
by two separate instruments for measuring the longitudinal 
compression and the transverse tension of a member at various 
loads. 
O. S. Peters & R. S. Johnston, Engineering, 116 pp. 253-254, 

Aug. 24, 1923. 
Inductance 

The Thomson Bridge with Alternating Current: This 
article deals especially with the use of the Thomson bridge for 
measuring the small inductances of non-inductive shunts. The 
method ean be also used for determining the transformation ratio 
and the phase-angle between the primary and secondary currents 
in current transformers. The theory of the method and the 
results obtained for some shunts are given. 
E. Biff, Elettrotecnica, Aug. 5, 1923. 
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Steam Flow Meter 

The Metering of Steam: An account is given of the meters 
developed by the author and his firm, George Kent, Ltd. These 
depend upon the pressure difference set up when steam flows 
through an orifice in a pipe. The theory underlying the instru- 
ments is given, and the paper is accompanied by numerous 
diagrams. 
J. L. Hodgson, Inst. Naval Architects Trans., 195-202, 1922. 


Synchronizers 


Synchronizing Voltmeters: Some recent improvements in 
the devices for synchronizing alternators are described in this 
article. After recalling the study of Styff and some devices of 
Siemens, the author briefly describes a device imagined by him 
and used in Italy during the war, when, owing to coal shortage, 
it became necessary to connect power stations in parallel so as 
to relieve one another. This device is characterized by its 
simplicity and low price. It consists essentially of a two-coil 
voltmeter, each coil being fed by a phase of the three-phase sys- 
tem, the connections being taken to opposite sides of the parallel- 
ing switch. The coil connected to the leading phase is in series 
with a choke producing a lag of 60 deg., while the other coil is in 
phase with a suitable ohmie resistance. The paralleling switch 
ean be closed when the voltmeter passes through zero. 

B. Usigli, Elettrotecnica, Sept. 5, 1922. 


Tachometer 


Measurement of Speed of Rotation by a Stroboscopie Method: 
A beam of light passes through a hole in a disk attached to a string 
and illuminates a white disk with a radial black line, on the end 
of the rotating shaft. When the string vibrates the first disk 
moves to and fro in its own plane, and the second disk is only il- 
luminated when the hole passes its position of rest. The tension 
of the string, and its vibration frequency, can be regulated by 
turning a graduated drum, until the black mark on the second 
disk appears to be at rest, owing to persistance of vision; and the 
graduations ean be arranged so as to give the speed of rotation. 
A. Guillet, Comptes Rendus, May 22, 1923. 


Temperature 


Relative Effects of Radiation and Convection: The rates of 
cooling of two large aleohol thermometers, one of which has its 
bulb silvered and polished, are observed under the conditions to 
be tested. Combining these with the rates of cooling of the un- 
silvered thermometer when enclosed in a high vacuum and in 
still air surrounded by an enclosure at the given temperature, 
the relative effects of radiation and convection are determined. 
L. H. Nichols, Roy. Soe. Canada, Trans., 333, 1922. 


Thermometer 


Bolometer: The conditions for realizing industrial electric 
thermometers of the bolometer type are theoretically studied, and 
two types of such apparatus as constructed by the firm of Allocchio, 
Baecchini & Co., are described and illustrated. The first type 
requires adjustment of the arms of the Wheatstone Bridge: the 
second type is of the direct-reading type. A special three-wire 
connection is required between the variable resistance and the 
system of the bridge resistances, battery and ammeter in order 
that the resistance of the connecting wires may be neglected. 
The constancy of the e. m. f. of the battery can be verified from 
time to time by inserting a given resistance in place of the vari- 
able one. This is made of nickel wire and, like the other re- 
sistance of the bridge, is of the order of 100 ohms. The scale 
of the direct-reading ammeter is practically uniform and is 
marked in degreés. These thermometers are employed for 
determining at a distance the temperature of transformer oil, 
dynamo bearings, ete. 

C. Bacchini, Elettrotecnica, Oct. 5, 1922. 


Temperature Bridge: The bridge is a temperature difference 
instrument designed for use with resistance thermometers. It 
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apparently employs a shunted-decade arrangement, similar to 
that used in the Mueller bridge. 
Dr. F. E. Smith, Electrician, Jan. 11, 1924. 


Recording Pyrometer: A  multiple-point temperature 
recorder, operating on the millivoltmeter principle, and using 
several colored inks for identifying the various records. 

Siemens Brothers & Co., Electrician, Jan. 18, 1924. 


Ammeters and Voltmeters 

Voltmeter: A direct-reading Thermionic Voltmeter. The 
feature of this voltmeter is that it is arranged for measuring very 
low values, such as one or two volts without absorbing any ap- 
preciable power from the circuit of which the voltage is being 
measured. The instrument is apparently in commercial form, 
and appears to be of the type manufactured by Cambridge and 
Paul. The instrument utilizes a uni-pivot direct-current galva- 
nometer, in conjunction with a vacuum tube rectifier. 
E. B. Moullin, J. Inst. Elec. Eng., Feb., 1923. 


Avometer: A portable electrical measuring instrument de- 
signed to measure current from .001 to 12 amperes, voltage 
from 0.1 to 600 volts (or higher if required) and resistance from 
zero to 5000 ohms. It is claimed that this instrument is direct 
reading, no calculations being necessary, but no explanation is 
given as to just how direct readings of resistance are obtained. 
Automatie Coil Winder and Electrical Equipment Co., 

J. Inst. Elec. Eng., Jan. 19, 1924. 


Switchboard Meters: A series of instruments for mounting on 
industrial switechboards. The instruments are of the moving 
iron type, and the feature of the instrument seems to be that while 
front connections are used, these connections are completely 
enclosed in a separate chamber. 

Electrical Apparatus Co., Ltd., J. Inst. Elec. Eng., Jan., 1924. 

“Cirseale’’ Meters: A series of circular-scale indicating in- 
struments under the name ‘‘Cirseale.’”’ These are apparently 
direct-current instruments having a scale almost 300 deg. in 
length. 

Record Electrical Co., Ltd., J. Inst. Elec. Eng., Feb. 19, 1924. 


“Oval” Meters: Permanent magnet moving coil instruments 
for switchboard mounting. This apparently has been designed 
to fit in with a similar line of ‘‘Oval’’ instruments which has been 
in use for many years on a-c. circuits. The instrument probably 
finds its greatest demand for switchboard mounting where space 
is limited. 

General Electric Co., Ltd., Electrician, Feb. 1, 1924. 

Ammeters and Voltmeters: Measuring instruments with 
their accompanying resistances arranged in a side compartment 
so as to be self-cooling, the air being drawn in downwards around 
the periphery and rejected upwards through the central part. 
Nalder Bros. & Thompson, Electrician, Jan. 18, 1924. 

Small Current Meter: A device is described for use in connec- 
tion with the compensation method of measuring currents of 
10—° ampere or less. It consists essentially of a current divider, 
which divides a variable current in a ratio very large compared 
with unity. The small current is used for compensating the 
unknown current; the large current is read ina relatively insensi- 
tive instrument. The device consists of a thermionic cathode 
and an anode pierced by a small hole. The large current is that 
received by the anode; the small current is the fraction passed 
through the small hole in the anode. The currents are varied 
by changing the temperature of the thermionic cathode. 

General Electric Co., Ltd., J. Scientific Instruments, Nov., 1923. 


Volt-Ampere Meter: A knowledge of the consumed volt- 
ampere hours is required in devising an accurate method of 
charging for the energy supplied to an a-c. circuit. The paper 
gives a simple two-wattmeter method of measuring the volt- 
amperes consumed in a three-wire, three-phase circuit with 
balaneed load. The current coils of the two instruments are con- 
nected in lines 1 and 2 respectively. The voltage cireuit of the 
first wattmeter is joined across lines 2 and 3, and has a total 
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resistance of 7; ohms. The voltage cireuit of the second instru- 
ment is connected between lines 1 and 2; its total resistance can 
be varied by means of a sliding contact on the voltage coil series 
resistance to a value 7; — x. The total power indicated by the 
two instruments is 


| a ee =o reree st eee — 
We 3 Bal, 73 cates) cos (30 — ¢) 
By adjustment of x the bracketed factor can be made equal to 
unity for a given value of ¢, and the sum of the readings of the 
two wattmeters will be the total volt-amperes. The variation 
of x with cos ¢ and sin ¢ is traced. It is shown that zx is zero 
when ¢ = 60 deg., and that its variation with sin ¢ can be taken 
to be nearly linear reckoned from that point. Some form of ¢ 
or sin ¢ indicator can be utilized to actuate the sliding contact 
and to give automatically the correct value of x for various power 
factors. Assuming the linear variation, the instruments give 
substantially correct readings of volt-amperes for values of cos ¢ 
exceeding 0.2, the maximum error being 2.4 per cent. 

C. Breitfeld, Archiv. f. Elektrot., May 28, 1923. 

Corona Voltmeter: Corona occurs at a lower voltage when 
the wire is negative than when it is positive. If F be the voltage 
gradient at the surface of a wire of radius a, then fF = A @ 
(1+ B/+/¢ a), where A and B are constants and 0 the density of 
the gas in which the discharge takes place. If the wire be sur- 
rounded by a coaxial cylinder of radius 6, then the voltage grad- 
ient at a point distance r from the common axis is E/(r loge 
b/a), so that corona will oeeur when 


B 
E =a loge sal 40( 1+ =) | 


By suitably choosing a and b, the discharge can be limited to 
corona, sparking being prevented. It is found that rods or tubes 
are preferable to wires, as the diameter may be considerable. 
Two methods can be employed for measuring corona voltage. 
The first, which is rather expensive, is to mount cylinder and rod 
in an air-tight case. The rod is connected to one terminal of 
a high-voltage generator, and the cylinder to the other, and the 
pressure (and so the density of the density of the air) is adjusted 
till corona just starts. The second method is to mount cylinder 
and rod in air, rods of varying radii being employed for the differ- 
ent voltages, the current being adjusted through the primary of 
the high-voltage generator, so that corona always just forms. 
The voltmeter connections are shown diagrammatically. 

J. R. Clarke, Rontgen Soc. J., Jan., 1923. 


COMMITTEE ON MINES 


To the Board of Directors: 

The Committee on Mines has very little to report this 
year. There has been but one session held, at which 
papers pertaining to mine electrification were presented 
—namely, at the Birmingham Meeting. At this meet- 
ing a partial mining session was held, and three papers 
were presented on mining subjects. One of these was 
by L. C. Ilsley, Electrical Engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, and was entitled, ‘‘Hlectrical Safety in Coal 
Mines.” C.E. H. Von Sothen of the Industrial Engi- 
neering Department of the General Electric Company 
presented a paper on, “Automatic Sub-Stations for 
Mines;” and F. R. Grant and the writer presented a 
paper on “Tests on Mine Hoist Control,” describing 
the operation of a large Ward Leonard hoisting equip- 
ment. Mr. Grant is also of the Industrial Engineering 
Department. 

There has been no meeting of the committee this 
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year, as the members are so widely scattered throughout 
the country and there have been no matters of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant calling them together. 

No real constructive work has been undertaken by 
the committee, as there does not seem to be any field 
for such work at this time. The most urgent require- 
ment in the mining field today, as far as electrification is 
concerned, seems to be the want and need of a satis- 
factory code for the safe installation of electrical ap- 
paratus underground, and this has been prepared by 
the American Mining Congress and the Bureau of 
Mines. This code is at present on the way to the Engi- 
neering Standards Committee for final approval. The 
majority of the members of your committee have been 
in touch with this work, and this field is very satis- 
factorily covered. 

As to suggestions for future procedure, I feel the only 
way we can stimulate general interest in the work, of 
this committee, and possibly within the committee it- 
self, will be by the holding of a joint session with some 
one of the important mining societies, and I would 
strongly recommend that such a joint session be con- 
sidered. I believe that if this was put through it would 
be possible to secure quite a number of interesting 
papers on engineering subjects pertaining to electrifi- 
cation of mines; but electrical engineers intimately 
connected with mining work, I am afraid, do not feel 
that the A. I. E. E. is sufficiently interested in their 
work to warrant: their presenting papers. 


F. L. STONE, Chairman. 
TRACTION AND TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors: 

Just before the close of the last administrative year, 
a special committee was appointed to consider and re- 
port to the Board of Directors: 

1. As to the desirability of continuing the Traction 
and Transportation Committee. 

2. If the committee is to be continued, as to the 
character of the work which should be expected of it. 

3. As to a specific program recommended for work 
of the committee for the ensuing year. 

The committee reported on October 6 and recom- 
mended, in brief, substantially as follows: 

1. That the Institute should have a technical com- 
mittee to cover, broadly, the field of transportation. 

2. That the most important function of such a 
technical committee would consist in guiding the activi- 
ties of the Institute so that authoritative papers could 


-be secured, bearing on the most important topics. 


Various subjects were suggested under this heading. 
3. For the ensuing year, the committee recom- 
mended that the plan which the Meetings and Papers 
Committee had initiated for having a Railway Session 
at the Midwinter Convention in Philadelphia be carried 
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out; that this meeting be devoted exclusively to the 
production of papers by railway executives and opera- 
ting men, if suitable papers could be secured. 

The report was adopted by the Board and the present 
committee was appointed early in November with 
instructions to follow out the plans suggested. The 
recommendations of the committee concerning the 
Midwinter Convention were carried out. Two Trans- 
portation Sessions were held on February 5, one in the 
afternoon, the other in the evening. The latter was 
one of the largest ever staged by the Institute; it was 
held in the Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia 
and the proceedings were broadcast all over the coun- 
try by radio. Five addresses by prominent railway 
and other executives were of a high grade and much 
appreciated. They were of a general character, of 
interest to everyone and as such they should be 
preserved. 

The afternoon session was notable from the fact 
that the railway problem was discussed largely by 
railway operating men and brought out a good many 
interesting side-lights. The committee undertook 
to portray a visionof the future of rail transportation in 
this country and to gain a better understanding of the 
problems to be solved. Both were realized to a certain 
extent and it is the intention of the committee to con- 
tinue the plan of getting the railway operating men to 
cooperate with us in this way. 

The principal afternoon speaker was Mr. L. G. Cole- 
man, Assistant General Manager of the Boston & 
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Maine Railway, who gave an excellent paper in which 
he painted a graphic picture of the steam locomotive— 
its virtues and limitations. A number of other operat- 
ing men joined in the discussion and contributed 
largely to the success of the meeting. 

The past year has been distinctly one of progress in 
the field. of the electric railway. No particularly 
spectacular events have been noted but the steady 
development going on in all lines promises to handle 
the transportation problem most satisfactorily when, 
finally presented. 


Several new types of locomotives have been developed 
in the past year and improvements have been made in 
line construction, current collection, distribution sys- 
tems, etc. Indications are that several large electri- 
fication projects will be started as soon as the financial 
situation will permit the railroads to undertake such 
improvements. 

It is recommended for next year that: 


1. Suitable papers be presented covering the points 
brought out in the Philadelphia meeting. 

2. A suitable paper covering the subject of power 
supply for electric railways. 

3. Papers covering the latest developments in 
electric locomotives. 

4, Papers covering the development of the oil- 
electric or steam-electric locomotive. 

N. W. STORER, 


Chairman. 


The Hysteresis Character of Corona Formation 


BY HARRIS J. RYAN 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 


and 


HENRY H. HENLINE 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 


Both of Leland Stanford, Jr. University 


Review of the Subject.—To begin with the hysteresis charac- 
ter of 60-cycle corona formation was indicated by two factors: (1) 
the value of the crest voltage was of dominating importance in the 
corona loss-voltage relation and (2) the value of the power lost in 
corona from a high voltage transmission line approximated that 
given by the product of the voltage in excess of the critical voltage 
and the line charging current. 

Diagrams of the cyclic instantaneous voltage-charge relation in 
corona formation were obtained and revealed the facts that in a given 
case the charge lags behind the corresponding voltage by an approxi- 
mately constant amount and that the energy dissipated per cycle 
is proportional to the product of the crest voltage and the differ- 
ence between the crests of the voltage and the critical voltage. The 


EARS ago in studying the nature of corona losses 
occurring from a small high-voltage laboratory 
line the cathode ray tube was used to observe the 

cyclic relation of corresponding instantaneous values 
of line voltage and charge.’ It was found that the 
sides of the resulting diagrams were practically parallel, 
causing them to resemble hysteresis cards. The 
significance of this was not recognized at the time. 
More recently two items were encountered that have 
called for a critical study to be made of these same 
diagrams: (1) the value of the power lost through 
corona from a transmission line closely approximates 
that given by the product of the charging current and 
the voltage in excess of the critical voltage; (2) the 
dominating importance of the crest voltage in relation 
to corresponding corona loss. These items clearly 
indicated the hysteresis character of corona formation. 


CHARGE 
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Fig. 1 is accopy of Fig. 6 which appeared in the paper 
referred to above. The diagrams in this figure were 
obtained while using a pair of wires 0.085 inch in di- 
ameter spaced 12.5 inches apart. Card I was taken at 
44,000, card IT at 53,400 and card III at 64,000 root- 
mean-square approximate sine wave volts. 


1. Numbers refer to the Bibliography. 


Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Pasadena, Cal., Oct. 18-17, 1924. 


corresponding equation for the full corona loss-voltage relation 1s 
P=4fC (#— E £,). 

60-cycle brushes, coronas and streamers are due to the activities 
of ions carrying charges largely of the same sign as that of the con- 
ductors from which they emanate. The factors that control brush 
formation are considered. Local corona is due to an incomplete 
unstable brush pattern. Full corona is correspondingly due to a 
complete stable brush pattern. In relation hereto critical voltage, 
crest voltage and irregularity factor are defined. The difference in 
routing of linear 60-cycle and curvilinear radio frequency dis- 
charges is found to be due to the activity of ions carrying like charges 


in the former and a mixture of unlike charges in the latter. 
* * * * * 


The heavy line diagram in Fig. 2 represents the 
general form of card obtained in such cases. When the 
crest voltage is below the value HE), the loss is zero, and 
the card is a straight line lying on the line X Y. Ata 
crest voltage very slightly below EH, the card is the line 
gh, and the maximum charge is Q,. The charge 


varies directly with the voltage, and all the energy 
stored in the charge Q, at the critical voltage, EK, is 


tu 
< 
Ls 
° 
> 


Fig. 2 


returned to the source when the voltage is reduced to 
zero. As the voltage is increased beyond the critical 
value, Ey, to the value # and again reduced to Ey the 
charge increases because of corona formation from the 
value Q, to that of Q;. The net result of this action 
is to increase the charge permanently through the 
succeeding half cycle by the amount Q, — Q.. Assum- 
ing that the cycle has now been formed up, the same 
thing occurs when — EF) increases to — E, the isolated 
charge Q, — Q, having a value of 0 7 is first discharged 
without return of energy and then built up to the same 
negative value, 07. Then as the cycle proceeds while 
— E changes again to + E the charge Q remains at all 
times reduced correspondingly by the same amount 
Q.—Q.. Thus a loss of energy per cycle is caused 
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through the corona formation determined substantially 
by the area of the card acdfa. 

From these boundaries the value of the power lost 
in corona may, therefore, be written as the product of 
the frequency and the E — Q area determined by the 
corona cycle. Since the areas 
cevya =—acd, 0. a 

P =2fE (Q.— Q.) and 
because 

Qa = Ey C; Q, = EC; Q.- Qa = 2 (Qs — Qu) 
it follows that: 

P =4fC(B-EE,) 
wherein 


P is the value of the corona loss in watts per con- 

ductor. 

fis the value of the frequency. 

E is the crest value of the critical voltage to neutral. 

E is the crest value of the line voltage to neutral. 

Cis the capacitance in farads of one conductor to 

neutral. 

The reason for the close agreement of the values of 
corona losses and their corresponding products of line 
charging currents and line voltages in excess of critical 
voltage may now be made apparent, 7. e. 

P’ =%, (@— @) or 
P' =2a7fCe(e—e) or (3) 
P' =7fC (E?-EE,) (4) 


The value of P is only 4/7 = 1.272 greater than that 
of P’ which accounts for the close proximity of measured 
corona loss Py) and the corresponding value for the 
- product of charging current and voltage in excess of 
critical voltage as in equation (3). 

The form of these voltage-charge diagrams produced 
by corona is specific and may be clearly understood by 
a study of the ionization existing around a conductor 
subjected to high voltage. If the voltage does not at 
any time during the cycle exceed the value EF) in Fig. 2, 
there is no corona loss and the cathode ray diagram is 
a straight line. If the voltage increases beyond EK), 
the diagram opens out with sides virtually parallel, 
indicating that some change has occurred in the at- 
mosphere adjacent to the conductor. The air, has, of 
course, been broken down or completely ionized about 
the conductor radially outward as far as the critical 
voltage gradient has been exceeded. Ions carrying 
charges of unlike sign to that of the conductor move in 
quickly to its surface and are discharged. Those carry- 
ing charges of like sign are repelled and move quickly 
to the boundary stated above, whereat the electric 
intensity has fallen to the critical ionizing voltage 
gradient. Thereafter their velocities are far lower, so 
much so that their positions remain in effect much 
the same until a reversal of the action occurs by a cor- 
responding reversal of the voltage crest from E’ to— E. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the state of things in the electric 
field about a conductor due to corona formation when 


(1) 


(2) 
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the voltage has just passed through the crest value EF, 
and is near the value of Ey, diminishing. The electric 
field attached to the conductor was set up by the critical 
value of voltage, Hy. The rest of the field due to the 
increase of EL’ above Ey) was terminated upon the ions 
that were lodged just beyond the envelope of ionized 
atmosphere as specified. It follows that the electric 
intensity adjacent to a high-voltage conductor in the 
air cannot exceed critical value. 

The value of the field thus detached from the con- 
ductor is Q. — Q,; in Fig. 2. Having been carried into 
place by ions it cannot be removed by the ordinary 
action of a displacement current through the charged 
dielectric to the electrode conductor. Such ion- 
attached field will persist until discharged by ions of 
unlike sign repelled from the conductor when the 
succeeding negative crest value of the voltage occurs. 
The energy in the ion-attached field cannot, therefore, 


Hra.'3 


be returned to source through the conductor. Such 
field can only be reduced to zero by degrading the 
energy stored in it to heat. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the same corresponding state of 
things when the value of the voltage is near — H), 
increasing. The field attached to the ions now ter- 
minates on the conductor, and no longer on the neutral 
surface. Thus, it becomes understood that whereas 
the charge set up by the voltage, Ho, from conductor to 
neutral is Q. without corona formation; with corona 
formation and E diminishing from E, it must have a 
value jarger than Q. by the amount of the field attached 
to the ions, 2.¢., 

Q. = (E— Ey) C = Q.— Qs; 
Likewise, with coronaformation and F increasing toward 
E, it must have a value smaller than Q. by this same 
amount of the field attached to the ions. 

Thus it is that the chief factor in 60-cycle corona 
formation isthe production ofa hysteresis relation of volt- 
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age to charge. The charge lags behind the voltage a 
definite amount throughout the cycle. For any given 
value of the critical voltage, Ey, the energy thus lost 
in corona hysteresis per cycle is dependent only upon 
the crest value of the voltage, E. In the voltage- 
corona loss relation, therefore, the value of the crest 
voltage is of dominating importance. The root-mean- 
square value of the voltage, as such, has no relation to 
the magnitude of the energy lost in corona per cycle. 
Critical and crest voltages to neutral, capacitance 


Fig. 4 


to neutral and frequency have thus been found to be 
the primary controlling factors in corona formation. 
The value of the critical voltage, Hy, has long since 
been known to be dependent upon a number of second- 
ary factors. Of these the irregularity factor is at once 
the most important and difficult to manage.’ 

Irregularity factor is the ratio of the average to the 
maximum intensity of the electric field adjacent to 
the high-voltage conductor. The value of this ratio is 
dependent upon other related factors such as the me- 
chanical, physical and chemical irregularities of the con- 
ductor surface, the magnitude of the supply of free ions 
in the air about the high-voltage conductor and the 
manner and extent to which such free ions are associated 
with moisture, dust particles or with other finely 
divided matter.*4 

Critical voltage has a crest value that is just sufficient 
to produce break-down or ionization in the air adjacent 
to a high-voltage conductor. When the corresponding 
electric field is attached to the conductor with uniform 
density, the value of the critical voltage is maximum. 
When, from some cause, the density of the electric 
field is irregular, the corresponding value of the critical 
voltage is given by the product of the values of the 
maximum critical voltage and the irregularity factor. 

These third-order factors may be absent to such an 
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extent as to raise the irregularity factor to unity. 
In that event full corona will be found to occur near 
to and above the critical voltage. No isolated brushes 
will have been formed. Or these third-order factors 
may be present to such an extent that the resulting 
irregularity factor may have been forced to a very low 
value, 0.5, more or less. 

At the corresponding critical voltage a few stray 
brushes are formed. As the voltage is raised, the num- 
ber of brushes is increased. Through their mutual 
shielding effect the irregularity factor is also raised. 
This action continues with increase in voltage until a 
point is reached whereat no space is left in which to 
accommodate more brushes.* Thereafter the brush 
pattern is fixed and so are the irregularity factor and 
critical voltage constituting the condition of full corona 
formation. 

From these considerations, it was evident further 
progress in the studies required that the voltage-charge 
relation should be understood for brushes occurring 
singly or in multiple, as well as for full corona formation. 

To study the voltage-charge relation for single brush 
discharges the set-up diagrammed in Fig. 5 was used. 
Large metal screens were set in vertical planes about 
two feet apart and grounded. The cathode ray tube 
was placed between the screens. The 36-inch sphere 
was placed about three feet from the screen on one side, 
and the point which was the source of a brush discharge 
was placed about 30 inches from the other screen. It 
was connected to the wattmeter as shown. Its height 
above the concrete floor was about four feet. The 
potential reducing plate used on each side was insulated 
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from the large screen by a layer of beeswax. One 
deflector plate of each pair in the cathode ray tube was 
grounded, and the others were connected to the poten- 
tial plates. Grounded shield plates partly covered the 
potential reducing plates for adjusting the amount of 
the deflection of the cathode ray beam along each axis 
so as to obtain a card of suitable dimensions. 

The 86-inch sphere was used to produce the voltage 
deflection. Since there was no corona on it, the electric 
field set up was proportional to and in phase with the 
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voltage, and the potential reduction plate gave a certain 
percentage of the voltage between the sphere and 
ground. The point produced a good supply of ions 
on the other side even at relatively low voltages. 
Hence, the potential reduction plate on that side pro- 
duced a deflection proportional only to the electric field 
or charge and not to the applied voltage. The appear- 
ance of the apparatus is shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

The point was connected to the source through the 
wattmeter* shown in the diagram whereby the powers 
consumed in the brush formed from the point at various 


2 
a 
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voltages could be observed. The diagrams obtained 
at 20, 30, 50 and 80 kilovolts to ground are designated 
as A, B, Cand D, respectively, in Fig.8. The following 
table gives a summary of the results obtained. 


Kilovolts Watts by Areas of Ratios 
to Ground Wattmeter Diagrams sq. in. Watts/Areas 
20 0.0 0.00 bic 
30 0.8 0.06 13.3 
50 3i1 0.26 11.9 
80 11.3 1.10 10.3 


Because the deflections of the cathode ray were not 
exactly proportional to the actuating potentials, it 
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follows that it was not proper to expect equality in the 
ratios of the areas and their corresponding powers 
observed by wattmeter. The fact, however, that the 
ratios did not differ greatly shows that the diagrams 
are good indications of the nature of the mechanism of 
the corona loss occurring in brush discharges. 

Looking at the corona-brush diagrams critically 
one learns that their hysteresis character remains 
complete without mutilation until the value of the 
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applied voltage is more than double the critical voltage 
at which the brush was started. Finally, as the voltage 
was raised the length of the brush became too great for 
all of the ions to reach their boundaries promptly. 
The space within the brush remained occupied to some 
extent with ions of both signs. Hereby gas conduction 
developed as it is ordinarily understood. A compound 
diagram resulted due to the combination of two, one 
because of hysteresis and the other resistance. The 
form of the one is obliquely rectangular and of the 
other eliptical. 

For the study of corona brushes in multiple, brush 
patterns on cylindrical conductors were produced 
artificially by means of short tacks or water drops 
placed at regular ‘intervals.* 

The heads of the tacks were cemented to the surface 
of the conductors. The high-voltage wattmeter was 
used to determine the corona loss-voltage relations. 
The conductor length was 5 feet; diameter 0.532 inch; 
and the surface was studded with tacks 14 inch long. 
The corresponding areas of conductor surface per tack, 
critical voltages, applied voltages, losses and values 


VOLTAGE 


CHARGE 
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of x in P = k (e— e)* at e are given in the following 
table: 


Square eo e Tt .in; 
Inches Critical Applied Loss P=k 
per Tack Voltage Kv. | Voltage Kv. Watts (e —eo)* ate 
0.0625 40 90 50.5 1.56 
0.25 40 90 50.5 1.56 
1.00 40 90 50.5 1.56 
1.64 43 93 44.5 1.64 


From these results it is clear that the full corona 
loss-voltage relation remains unchanged over a wide 
variation of the brush pattern. It is also clear why 
Peek and his coworkers who first studied this relation 
found it to be unchanged by the degree of free ioniza- 
tion present in the air about the high-voltage corona- 
forming conductors. 

As the value of the critical voltage rises from any 
or all of several causes specified above, local corona 
by brush formation diminishes and practically dis- 
appears when its maximum value has been attained. 
The corresponding loss-voltage curves obtained by 
measurement straighten out with rising critical voltage. 
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Thus, the difference between Peek’s law of corona for 
a given frequency 

P =k (e— e)? and 
equation (2) 

P=4fC(E*-—EE,) is 
of little importance. The essential difference is in the 
values of e, and 0.707 Ey. Each must be obtained by 
substituting the same observed values of P and applied 
voltages, e, and 0.707 E in their respective equations. 
The cause of the difference will be apparent when the 
two methods of attack have been recalled and com- 
pared. HE, can be observed by the voltage-charge 
indicator and by calculation, while e, can be obtained 
only by calculation from the full corona loss-voltage 
relation. In the case of Curve 3, Fig. 9, these cal- 
culated values were found to be for é, 116 ky. and for 
0.707 Eo, 133 kv. 

For comparison of the actual values occurring in the 
corona loss-voltage relation and the corresponding 
values calculated by equation (2) and Peek’s equation 
No. 34 (High Voltage Engineering, 1920 Ed.) the 
authors are indebted to Messrs. J. C. Clark and Frank 
F. Evenson for the July and August, 1923 data by 
which the curves numbered 1, 2, 3 and 7 were located 
in rectangular coordinates in Fig. 9. The coronas 
were formed on cables made up of 49-strand copper, 
rope-laid. The conductor diameters, single-phase 
center to center horizontal separations and metero- 
logical conditions are specified in the figure. By means 
of an improved high-voltage wattmeter Curve 3 was 
relocated April 3 and again April 5, 1924 and the 
corresponding results were chartered also in Fig. 9. 
The curves thus located, but not drawn in, have been 
numbered 4 and 6. They were found to be in close 
agreement with Curve 3. Values corresponding to 
those in Curve 3 were calculated from Peek’s law of 
corona and equation (2) and are given in the following 


table. ' 
CORONA LOSS 
Kw. per Mile per Conductor 


e : P =4fC 
Ky. to Peek's (E? — EB Eo) : : 
Neutral Equation Curve 5 Curve 3 Curve 4 Curve 6 
120 0.24 x 0.80 0.52 0.80 
125 1.21 ne 1.11 0.87 1.10 
130 2.92 = 1.57 1.50 1.75 
135 5.38 z 2.56 3.50 3.40 
140 8.58 5.7t 6.9 7.50 6.20 
145 12.5 10.8+ 13.0 7 = 
150 i72 16.67 “18.9 
155 22.7 22.8F - 24:6 


As the voltage is lowered, if the full corona brush 
pattern breaks up and local corona is formed, ‘full 
corona critical voltage cannot be determined by volt- 
meter. 
charge diagram. Without such diagram it must be 


obtained by calculation from the observed full corona ~ 


loss-voltage relation. This relation within fair limits 
is never complex. The corresponding equation ean be 


It can only be determined from the voltage- — 


Spacing: Curve 2 
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derived with no difficulty. It may then be used to 
calculate the value of the critical voltage. In curve 3, 
Fig. 9, the full corona part of the loss-voltage curve was 
found to be virtually a straight line. The value of the 
corresponding critical voltage was found, therefore, by 
extending such line to the point where it intersected the 
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i. Rom Lay Copper 0.614 in. Dia. fe age © he 

p. « a Oy 80 “« a 

a. a“ a “a oO. 91 “ « “« “« « 
Aug. 2, 1923 — Clear; Windy. 
Barometer 30.01 in. 
Temperature 68 deg. fahr. 
Relative Humidity 52 per cent. 


4. Rope Lay Copper 0.91 in. Dia., Carroll, Peterson & Stray. 
Apr. 5, 1924 — Clear; Light Breeze. } 


Barometer 30.17 in. 
Temperature 68 deg. fahr. 
Relative Humidity 20 per cent. 


5. Rope Lay Copper 0.91 in. Dia. 
Loss Computed from Equation 
P =A, C (B* — FE Fo} 
é9 = 134 Ky. from Curve 3. 
6. Rope Lay Copper 0.91 in. Dia., Carroll, Peterson & Stray.. 


Apr. 3, 1924 — Cloudy. 
. Barometer 30.05 in. 
Temperature 54 deg. fahr. 


Relative Humidity 51 per cent. 
7. Rope Lay Copper 1.24 in. Dia., Clark & Evensen. 
8. Concentric Strand Aluminum 0.952 in. Dia., Bright. 
-9. Ditto, Black. 
Curves 8 and 9 plotted from results obtained on 6 ft. pap i chin 
laboratory and corrected to basis of 17 ft: spacing. 
17 ft. : Lit 


Curves 1,3, 4/526, 7Otg um Modsiw-corelt{imio 
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voltage axis, viz. 134 kv. The capacitance to neutral 
per mile of conductor was 0.0145 uw f. With these values 
by means of equation (2) Curve 5 was located in the 
same diagram, Fig. 9, and is in close agreement with 
curve 8. 

The corona formed about large cables is virtually 
always pervaded by a brush pattern. Such pattern 
may be so complete as to occupy in corona formation 
substantidily the whole of the electric field and, there- 
fore, of the capacitance attached to the conductor; or 
the pattern may be less complete, occupying corre- 
spondingly less of the capacitance. When the pattern 
is nearly complete, as unde: the conditions for which the 
data locating curves 38, 4 and 6, Fig. 9, were obtained, 
the corona loss-voltage relation given by the equation 

P=4fC (E?— EE),) (2) 
should be substantially correct. When the brush pat- 
tern is stable but less complete, not all of the electric 
field and, therefore, not all of the capacitance will be 
occupied in corona formation and the value of C in 
equation (2) will be correspondingly reduced. With 
this understanding of the values of capacitance, C, and 
the corresponding critical crest voltage, Hy, equation 
(2) should give the correct corona loss-voltage relation 
for every variety of 60-cycle corona formation with 
stable brush patterns. When the brush patterns are 
unstable the values of the capacitance, C, and the criti- 
cal crest voltage, H), become unknown functions of the 
applied crest voltage, E, rendering the equation un- 
available. This phase of the hysteresis character of 
corona formation is herve presented move especially for 
the further understanding of the nature of corona than, 
as yet, to offer practical means for the economic study 
of conductor sizes in relation to corona losses. The 
economic forms of conductors are those which develop 
local corona only. In the present state of the science a 
large amount of expesimental study remains to be done 
before the economic sizes can be predetermined with 
precision. 

That the magnitude of the supply of free ions is a 
powerful factor in local corona formation may be 
understood through the results obtained in the follow- 
ing experiment: A bright, clean, 10-foot section of 
concentric strand aluminum-steel core cable, having 
a diameter of 0.952 inch, was mounted in the laboratory 
horizontally, 3 ft. 6.5 in. above the concrete floor 
neutral. It was connected through the wattmeter to 
the high-voltage source and properly shielded so that 
the only power values indicated by the wattmeter 
were those due to corona formation on the actual cable 
specimen. The corona loss-voltage values thus found 
were corrected to correspond to a distance to neutral of 
8.5ft. or 17ft. between centers in a single-phase 
circuit. They were then used to locate Curve No. 8 in 
Fig. 9. The various active high-voltage leads and 
terminals present in the indoor laboratory drained the 
space of free ions to such an extent that the formation 
of an appreciable brush pattern was prevented, resulting 
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in the absence of local corona formation. Full corona 
formed at an increment of voltage above the maximum 
critical voltage. Without correcting for the shielding 
effect due to the proximity of the high-voltage connect- 
ing leads the calculated value of the irregularity factor 
exceeded unity. 

After aluminum cables of the sort just specified have 
been in service with corona formation, they will, in some 
circumstances, become coated with a definite layer of 
finely divided carbon, dust particles and cementing 
material causing the coating to adhere firmly. 
Through the understanding of corona formation herein 
presented it appeared reasonable to expect that the 
corona loss from the roughened carbon-coated specimen 
should be less at a given voltage than from the bright, 
smooth and clean specimen of what would otherwise 
be the same cable. The film of oxide covering the 
bright cable would thus inevitably interfere a little 
with the ready access of the incoming ions to the raw 
surface of the conductor. It would interfere to a degree 
with the uniformity of distribution of the ions moving 
toward and away from the conductor. On the other 
hand, the incoming ions for the carbon-coated cable 
would strike everywhere a conducting surface that 
should facilitate the development of full corona with a 
more nearly complete absence of brush formation with a 
corresponding increase of-irregularity factor and of 
critical voltage. The test was, therefore, made for the 
black cable and the corresponding results were used to 
locate Curve 9in Fig. 9. From these curves it was 
found that at 190 kv. the losses per conductor-mile for 
the bright and black cables were respectively 13.3 and 
10.2kilowatts. Thesebrightand black cable specimens 
were very kindly furnished for the purpose by Mr. 
H. A. Barre, executive engineer, Southern California 
Edison Co. 

For 10 years it has been known that 60-cycle dis- 
charges are routed substantially over the shortest paths 
between opposing high-voltage electrodes and that in 
contradistinction thereto radio frequency discharges 
occur over the routes of the tubes of force established 
by the impressed voltage.**® The hysteresis character 
of 60-cycle brushes leads to an understanding of the 
cause of the difference in the routing of these two forms 
of discharge. At 60 cycles there is ample time for 
ions carrying charges unlike those attached to the high- 
voltage conductor to move up to it and be discharged; 
and for the ions of like charges to be repelled from the 
conductor and to reach their boundaries just beyond 
the ionized zone of air covering the conductor. Such 
surviving ions are drawn in a direct route to the oppo- 
sing electrode by the tension of the electric fields 
attached from them to it. In the radio frequency 
discharges the state of things is quite different. The 
time between voltage crests is too short for the segrega- 
tion of the ions to any considerable extent. The tesult 
is that the brushes which become discharges are 
occupied with ions of both signs. Their fields cancel 
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and they are propelled only in the direction of the 
original fields, due to the source voltage applied between 
the electrodes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Sixty-cycle corona in all ordinary circumstances 
develops the character of a gas dielectric hysteresis. 

2. The values of crest voltages are controlling in 
respect to losses by corona formation. 

3. Critical voltage can have a definite value only 
when the brush discharge pattern in corona formation is 
stable. Its value should be understood to be given by 
the product of the maximum critical voltage and the 
irregularity factor. 

4. Irregularity factor should be understood to be the 
ratio of the average to the maximum electric intensity 
of the field adjacent to the high-voltage conductor. 

5. The rational corona loss-voltage relation is given 
correctly by equation (2) only within those limits of 
full corona formation wherein the capacitance value and 
brush pattern remain fixed. 

6. Local corona loss varying from 0 to 8 kw. per 
mile depends upon too many variable factors to permit 
of calculation without the use of knowledge to be ob- 
tained only through a large amount of further study by 
measurements. 
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7. The strong ion-formed fields that are responsible 
for the corona hysteresis are the cause that routes a 
60-cycle discharge by the shortest path between elec- 
trodes. Without such fields, as in radio frequency 
discharges, the discharge routes must be along the tubes 
of force of the original electric fields. 
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Review of the Subject.—A complete laboratory set-up for 
measuring losses at low power factors from high-voltage circuits is 
assembled around a moving water column resistance multiplier 
which permits the direct use of standard low-voltage instruments. 
A shielding system is used to eliminate capacitance effects in the 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE standard dynamometer-type low-voltage 
wattmeters may have their voltage ranges 
ordinarily extended to 1000 volts or thereabouts, 

by means of resistance multipliers. Higher voltage 
ranges are feasible only when the requisite multiplying 
resistances are constructed so as to be free from induct- 
ance and capacitance effects. Though expensive, this 
practise has been occasionally employed for voltages as 
high as 50,000. 

The study of some of the problems encountered in 
220,000-volt power transmission projects has required 
the use of voltage and power meters on extra high volt- 
age circuits, accurate at low power factors. To provide 
satisfactory instruments for this class of research work, 
Professor Harris J. Ryan proposed to the authors to 
abandon the traditional use of “‘low loss” current control 
resistances in the voltage circuits and to substitute 
therefor moving water column resistances. The water 
columns are inexpensive, quickly erected, free of appre- 
ciable inductance and may conveniently be shielded 
from capacitance effects. When such resistances are 
designed to limit the currents in the voltage circuits of 
the instruments to 50 milliamperes at the highest volt- 
ages to be used in the studies, ordinary low-voltage 
standard makes of dynamometer-type voltage and 
power meters may be used. However, the experimental 
resources in these undertakings must include the re- 
quisite large amounts of power which must thus, neces- 
sarily, be consumed by such use of these measuring 
instruments on high voltage circuits. For example, the 
voltage circuit of a single instrument as herein presented 
will require 100 milliamperes, 50 for the instrument 
proper and 50 for the necessary shield to be considered 
later. The power thus consumed in a 350,000-volt 
circuit for the voltage circuit of a single instrument will 
amount to 35 kilowatts: In some of the application 
trials of the wattmeter reported upon herein, the low 
power-factor loading currents were less than 50 milli- 
amperes. To increase the sensitiveness of the watt- 
meter, the loading current was passed through the 
moving coil and the voltage circuit current which was 
doubled (consuming 70 kilowatts) was passed through 
the field coil. Even so, such cost of power is small when 
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loading and voltage circuits. The paper contains structural details 
of the wattmeter aggregation and the loss loading equipment, and the 
operating procedure for conducting atmospheric and insulator loss 
measuremenis, 

* * * * * 


compared with the total of the remaining costs involved 
in making studies of this character. 


PLAN 


The wattmeter circuits are shielded in such a manner 
that all appreciable electric fields terminate upon the 
enveloping shields rather than upon the instruments and 
the connections. Fig. 1 is a schematic diagram of the 
shielded wattmeter. The power supply from the high- 
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voltage source is divided into four circuits, (1) the power 
circuit which supplies power through the instruments 
to the line, (2) the main shielding circuit which sur- 
rounds the power circuit and supplies all losses and 
electric fields which would otherwise occur therefrom, 
(8) the potential circuit which contains the water re- 
sistance multiplier and (4) the multiplier shielding 
circuit. 

Fig. 2 is a connection diagram of the assembly of 
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instruments and auxiliaries which constitutes the high- 
voltage wattmeter. The source of high voltage is a 
single-phase testing transformer which has the mid- 
point of the secondary grounded. A voltmeter, V,,, 
connected across the voltage winding of the transformer 
permits an accurate determination of the secondary 
r.m.s. voltage. A terminal which facilitates the 
connection of the wattmeter to different experimental 
lines permits a direct connection of the power circuit 
to the line and insulates the end of the shielding circuit 
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from the line for a voltage that is equal to the resistance 
drop through the instruments. 

The indicating instruments which must be used at 
high potential consist of a wattmeter, W,,, and two 
milliammeters located in the shielding cage which is 
insulated from the ground. One milliammeter, J:, is 
connected in series with the field coil of the wattmeter 
and measures the current flowing through the power cir- 
cuit to the line. The other milliammeter, Ic, is con- 
nected between the potential coil of the wattmeter and 
its multiplier and measures the current in the potential 
circuit. Because the resistance of the water column 
in the wattmeter voltage circuit changes with tempera- 
ture, its value must be determined for each set of obser- 
vations from the readings of instruments Ic and V,,. 
The multiplier is shielded by a concentric water column, 
the lower end of which is connected to the low-potential 
terminal of the multiplier. A balancing water column 
is necessary to load the other side of the transformer and 
avoid errors due to phase displacement. The low 
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potential terminal of this balancing water column and 
the low potential terminal of the multiplier are joined 
and grounded through a milliammeter, J,. A zero 
ground current indicates that the loads to neutral on 
the transformer are in balance. A sphere-gap volt- 
meter provides a means for determining the crest values 
of the voltages to neutral. 


VOLTAGE CIRCUIT RESISTANCE MULTIPLIER 


The multiplier is shown in the center of the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 3. It is connected in series with the potential 
circuit of the wattmeter and consists of a water column 
contained in 71.5 ft. of 14-in. rubber hose. A cylindri- 
cal galvanized sheet iron tank, 20 in. deep and 19 in. 
in diameter, serves as a reservoir of sufficient capacity 
to supply the multiplier column with water continuously 
for half an hour. The water column which serves as a 
shield for the multiplier column is contained in 78.5 ft. 
of 14-in. hose. The reservoir which supplies water to 
this column is an annular galvanized sheet iron tank, 
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19 in. deep, 21 in. inside diameter and 29.5 in. outside 
diameter. Four wood seperators maintain the tanks 
in their relative concentric positions. A glass gage on 
the side of the shielding tank indicates the level of the 
water supply. 

For effectiveness in shielding and economy of space, 
the hose water columns are formed into two con- 
centric coils with the shielding coil on the outside. The 
coils are 36 in. high and are mounted vertically on four 
1-inch by 1-inch unright bakelite rods 39 in. long which 
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are placed at quadrant points on a 20-in. circular center 
line between the coils. Each coil forms a 14-turn helix 
with a 214-in. pitch. The helices are fastened to the 
bakelite strips by small cotton cords which pass through 
holes in the bakelite. The maximum radial potential 
difference between corresponding points on the helices 
is that due to the drop of potential through the instru- 
ments. Since this drop is small, no special precaution is 
necessary in insulating the helices from each other. The 
axial potential difference between adjacent turns on the 
helices is 12,500 volts when the line voltage is 175,000 
volts to ground. The voltage gradient is 6250 volts per 
inch, which gives a reasonable factor of safety, assuming 
the flash-over voltage of air to be 10,000 volts per inch. 

Dowel pins are used in the construction of the multi- 
plier frame in fastening wood spreaders to the upper 
ends of the bakelite rods as metallic pins would be possi- 
ble sources of corona formation. The tops of the hose 
columns are connected to taps in the bottoms of their 
respective reservoirs by means of standard hose coup- 
lings. The lower ends of the water columns are joined 
so that they discharge through a common globe valve. 
The rods supporting the water columns are fastened to a 
wood base which rests upon four pin-type insulators. 
The annular reservoir is supported by four ten-unit insu- 
lator strings, while the inner reservoir is supported by 
a single ten-unit insulator string. Turnbuckles permit 
the proper distribution of the load between the insulator 
strings. 

The resistance which provides the balancing load on 
the transformer is a water column contained in 75 ft. 
of 34-in. rubber hose. This water column has approxi- 
mately the same resistance as that of the multiplier and 
its shield in parallel. The column itself is connected toa 
30-gallon galvanized iron tank which is suspended from 
a ten-unit insulator string. A glass gage on the side of 
the tank indicates the level of the water. The flow of 
water is controlled by a valve at the lower end of the 
column. A flexible 2-in. conductor connects the top 
of the column electrically to the transformer bus. 

The water discharged from the columns flows into 
a common discharge tank insulated from the ground. 
Wire connections provide paths of low resistance from 
the low potential terminals of the water columns to the 
discharge tank. 

The dimensions of the water columns are those which 
proved satisfactory for the tap water available at 
Stanford University. This water has an approximate 
resistivity of 1400 ohms per centimeter cube at 15 deg. 
cent. 


INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 


The instrument shield consists of a platform and a 
cage mounted on a 30-in. porcelain pedestal which pro- 
vides sufficient insulation for a. working voltage of 
175,000 volts to ground. The platform is a 22-in. by 
80-in. board clamped to the upper end of the pedestal. 
Wooden cylinders are grooved to fit flush with the top 
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of the board so that the edges of the platform have a 
two-in. radius of curvature. The platform is covered 
with copper fly screen. 

The cage consists of a wood frame 33 in. high, 30 in. 
long and 22 in. deep, covered with copper fly screen. 
The frame is doweled and glued together and the screen 
is fastened with brass tacks. All corners of the cage 
have a two in. radius of curvature to limit corona forma- 
tion. The leads from the instruments pass through a 
brass plate screwed to the back of the cage. Brass 
hinges hold the cage to the platform and allow the cage 
to be raised in order that connections and adjustments 
may be made to the instruments. 

A standard dynamometer-type low-voltage watt- 
meter, when used as the instrument in the high-voltage 
wattmeter, functions as a calibrated electro-power- 
dynamometer. A variable multiplying factor must be 
introduced to determine watts from the readings of the 
wattmeter aggregation. The power dynamometer 
used in the high-voltage wattmeter when employed for 
corona loss studies was designed to have a full scale 
deflection at 20 per cent power factor. The maximum 
voltage ranges were 75 and 150 volts. The maximum 
current ranges were (1), with the fields in series, 0.5 
ampere, and (2), with the fields in parallel, 1. ampere. 
The scale had fifteen large divisions subdivided into 
tenths. This instrument was not sufficiently sensitive 
for accurate results when the power loss to be measured 
was less than 50 watts at 350,000 volts. In the present 
state of the art a more sensitive instrument may be had 
from the manufacturers for use when small power losses 
are under investigation. 

The current, Ic, in the wattmeter potential circuit, 
and the line current, J:, were measured by milli- 
ammeters which have full scale deflections of 75 milli- 
amperes. The ground current, J,, was measured by a 
milliammeter which had a full scale deflection of 15 
milliamperes. The voltmeter, V, for measuring the 
voltage coil voltage had a maximum range of 450 volts. 
The instruments in the line circuit were protected from 
surges by a safety gap mounted within the instrument 
cage as shown in Fig. 2. A wire spring connected to the 
line conductor and a copper plate connected to the shield 
when separated by a sheet of tissue paper formed such 
gap. The breaking down of this tissue paper would 
short circuit the line current ammeter and the current 
coils of the wattmeter. Three telescopes, mounted on a 
suitable stand several feet in front of the instruments as 
shown in Fig. 3, were used in reading instruments Ic, 
I:, and W,,. When the telescopes were focused on the 
meters within the cage, the screen did not interfere with 
the observer’s vision, provided sufficient distance was 
allowed between the instruments and the screen. 

The source of variable high voltages used for the 
corona loss integrity trials was a 150-kv-a. transformer 
with a maximum voltage rating of 350,000 volts. A 
voltage testing coil which gives a faithful 1/1000 repro- 
duction of the secondary voltage is strategically located 
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in the windings of the transformer. The testing coil 
voltage in volts is equal to the secondary voltage in 
kilovolts. A  2300:230-volt multi-tap transformer 
serves as a primary supply for the high-voltage trans- 
former. A hand-operated induction regulator provides 
uniform variation throughout the 23-volt interval from 
one tap to another of the multi-tap transformer. 

The sphere-gap crest voltmeter as shown in the fore- 
ground of Fig. 3 was an essential unit in the assembly of 
the high-voltage wattmeter for the measurement. of 
atmospheric losses. The 10-in. spheres were mounted 
according to the specification given by Farnsworth and 
Fortescue!. The calibration curve used for this sphere- 
gap was based on data given for 250 millimeter spheres 
with one sphere grounded in Table 204 of the A. I. E. E. 
Standards for 1922. A 300,000-ohm protective resist- 
ance was connected in series with the sphere-gap to 
limit the current at spark-over. 


STRUCTURAL DETAILS OF ATMOSPHERIC Loss LOADING 
EQUIPMENT 


Fig. 4 is an illustration of the general assembly of the 
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switching equipment on the tower at the source end of 
the experimental line. Each length of cable is dead- 
ended to the tower cross-arms by a ten-unit string of 
10-in. cap and pin-type suspension insulators. The 
vertical distributing busses which supply power to the 
transmission cables are insulated from the top of the 
source tower and from the ground by ten-unit insulator 


1. Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXII, 1916, p. 733. 
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strings. These busses are equipped with projecting 
arms to facilitate the interchange of connections be- 
tween the busses and the cables. Each bus is pivoted so 
that it may be rotated in either direction until the 
desired connection is made from the projecting arm to 
the corresponding conductor of the single-phase line 
under test. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the high-voltage terminal projecting 
from the vertical distributing bus. The line conductor 
is connected to this terminal by means of a 6-ft. hook- 
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link of 214-in. galvanized sheet iron tubing. The main 
part of the terminal consists of a cylinder of galvanized 
sheet iron, length 30-in., diameter 5-in., one end termi- 
nating in a hemisphere of thin copper. The cylinder is 
mounted and insulated (1) from the hollow shaft of the 
terminal by two corrugated bakelite disks and (2) from 
the rain protecting funnel on the shaft by a small air 
gap. The conductor of the power circuit is a No. 14 
insulated copper wire shielded by a flexible 5/8-in. 
armor. This cable is wound spirally about the vertical 
distributing bus and the end of the conductor is soldered 
to the galvanized cylinder of the terminal. The flexible 
armor is insulated from the cylinder and is fastened to 
the shaft of the terminal. To separate the insulator 
loss from the line loss, the loss over the insulators at the 
terminal end of the line may be eliminated by connect- 
ing the cap of the insulator next to the line to the shield- 
ing circuit as shown in Fig. 5. In this case the shielding 
circuit supplies the insulator losses. An extension of 
the shielding circuit to all of the insulators for the direct 
elimination of their losses from the power measuring 
circuit may be made when desired. 


OPERATING PROCEDURE FOR ATMOSPHERIC AND INSU- 
LATOR LOSS MEASUREMENTS 


The sphere-gap is set for the voltage at which obser-. 
vations are to be taken. The valves of the water 
columns are opened. Voltage is then applied and 
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gradually increased until the sphere-gap flashes over. 
The readings of the four meters, W,,, Ic, It and Vm 
just in advance of the flash-over are noted and recorded. 
The barometric pressure and temperatures by wet and 
dry bulb thermometers are recorded at the beginning 
and end of each test. 
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A typical test consisted of about 30 sets of readings 
with observations at 5-kilovolt intervals from 40 kilo- 
volts to ground to 175 kilovolts to ground. Such a test 
under ordinary conditions required about 20 minutes and 
the services of at least five attendants. 

Actual trials soon established the fact that the watt- 
meter could handle voltages up to the maximum operat- 
ing limit of the transformer long enough to accomplish 
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satisfactory observations. At 170,000 volts to neutral 
the total power loss for 234 ft. of 0.9-in. diameter single 
conductor amounted to about 900 watts in fair weather. 
This corresponded to a 1.5-watt deflection on the 15- 
watt scale of the low-voltage range indicating watt- 
meter. The minimum operating range of the high- 
voltage wattmeter aggregation was determined by the 
sensitivity of the indicating wattmeter. At 50,000 volts 
to neutral the total atmospheric power loss from the 
0.9-in. conductor was less than 20 watts and no readable 
deflection of the indicating wattmeter, as used, could 
be observed. 

During April, 1923, this wattmeter aggregation was 
used to determine the single-phase atmospheric power 
losses from three pairs of large conductors in lengths 
of 240 ft. approximately, each, as follows: lock-wire, 
smooth cable, 0.91-in. diameter and rope-laid cables 
0.8- and 1.25-inch diameters. For illustration, the 
results of three of these tests are chartered by means of 
rectangular coordinates in Fig. 6. 

The possibility of error, due to neglecting the loss 
over the insulators, was investigated by making: two 
tests,—(1) with the insulators normally connected to 
the line, and (2) with the insulator loss supplied by the 
shielding circuit as shown in Fig. 5. The insulator loss 
was so small that the indicating wattmeter was not 
sensitive enough to give quantitative results in clear 
weather, although a slight loss was perceptible. 


CONCLUSION 


The high-voltage direct-measuring wattmeter as 
reported herein was ina pioneer state. The application 
trials showed that it is not only practicable but advis- 
able to use a wattmeter directly on high-voltage cir- . 
cuits. The next advance in the development of the 
wattmeter was the evaluation and elimination of the 
error powers due to capacitance effects in the loading 
and voltage circuits. Such study was undertaken by 
Messrs. Carroll, Peterson and Stray in the Stanford 
high-voltage laboratory. Their results have been 
embodied in a paper entitled Power Measurements at 
High Voltages and Low Power Factors presented con- 
currently to the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1162. 
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Review of the Subject.—A_ description is given of the 
apparatus for the measurement of power as low as a fraction of 
a watt at power factors approaching zero and voltages as high as 
175 kv. to neutral. A standard make of portable wattmeter was 
used having maximum ranges of 1.5 watts, 37.5, 75 and 160 volts 
and 20 per cent power factor. To this wattmeter was adapted a 
three-megohm water column resistance multiplier. 

In the original form of the wattmeter the origins of certain errors, 
due to capacitances chiefly, were studied and methods for their 
elimination were subsequently determined. Integrity tests were 
developed by which the values of error powers were obtained and 
used as guides in making subsequent adjustments for the reduction 
of such errors to zero. These integrity tests were checked by 


HE sensitive, low-power factor, high-voltage 

wattmeter has been awaiting solution through 

twenty years or more. In the meantime, because 
of the lack of this wattmeter, satisfactory dimensional 
data over a wide range of important high-voltage ac- 
tions have been difficult if not impossible to obtain. 
The promise for success of the high-voltage wattmeter 
using a water column resistance multiplier, leads to the 
conviction that it could be improved considerably, and 
that a series of high-voltage reconnaissance tests could 
be undertaken that would define lines along which 
further helpful studies could be made of the losses 
produced in brush discharges, local corona and insula- 
tors on high-voltage power transmission lines under 
conditions varying as to equipment forms, climate and 
altitude. The primary purpose of the present under- 
taking was, therefore, to make a series of reconnaissance 
tests of the above sort after improving the accuracy 
of the high-voltage wattmeter to the requisite degree. 


The following study was made of the origin, nature 
and elimination of the errors occurring in the high- 
voltage wattmeter reported upon concurrently by Clark 
and Miller,! which will be referred to hereafter as the 
1923 wattmeter. 


At the outset of the work, when engaged upon 
laboratory transmission line corona loss measurements, 
certain peculiarities were observed in the indications 
of the wattmeter when the coil connections were 
changed. There were many possibilities as to the cause 
of the trouble. A systematic study of them was, 
therefore, made. 

The usual low-voltage wattmeter errors such as self- 
and mutual-inductance of coils, electrostatic attraction, 
wave form, frequency, etc., were soon found to be neg- 
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using the wattmeter for the measurement of known amounts of 
power. 

Reconnaissance studies were made of the voltage-corona power 
loss relations for rope laid copper, 0.91-in., lock wire smooth 
copper, 0.91-in. and concentric strand aluminum, 1.006-in. diameter 
transmission line conductors in rain and fair weather at differing 
degrees of humidity, temperatures, and barometric pressures, from 
“initial” to ‘full’? corona formation. This class of studies was 
extended to corona loss values as offered by a wide variation of the 
“surface roughness’ of conductors subjected to high voltages. The 
losses for a single brush were measured and the shielding effect 
of groups of brushes was studied. Losses to single strings of 
insulators under different conditions were determined. 


ligible in the present case. The most serious of these, 
self-induction of the potential coil, produced, at the 
most, only 1 per cent error. The important source of 
error was found to be the capacitance in multiple with 
instrument coils. The schematic diagram of con- 
nections, Fig. 1, shows that the leads and their shields 
in the water column and line constitute condensers 
which shunt the wattmeter coils. These act to produce 
error by causing currents in the coils to differ from those 
in the water column and line, both in magnitude and 
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phase position. Of these, the shift in phase is the 
only one of importance and is constant for fixed con- 
nections. The error reading, due to capacitance across 
the coil in series with the line, varies as J: (current to 
line) and J, (current to water column). That due to 
the other capacitance varies as J. I,. Since J: and J, 
are both very nearly proportional to voltage, H, the 
net error power varies as E”. 


The error due to the capacitance between the coil 
lead to the line and its shield was eliminated by equal- 
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izing their potentials. This was done by connecting 
the shield to the source through a suitable impedance 
mounted within the instrument shield cage as indicated 
in Fig. 1. The resistance-inductance ratio of this 
impedance was made the same as that of the coil and 
corresponding milliammeter connected to the line. 
The values of this impedance and the capacitance of 
lead-to-the-line shield to neutral were then adjusted so 
as to consume the same voltage as that consumed in 
the coil and milliammeter by the line charging current. 
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GENERAL View oF HicH VoLTAGE WATTMETER SHOWING 
INSTRUMENTS IN THE CopPpER SCREEN CAGE, THE WATER 
CoLuMN MULTIPLIER AND THE SPHERE GaP 


The difference of potential then applied to the error- 
making capacitance was thus brought to zero and the 
error eliminated. 

The companion error due to the capacitance between 
the voltage coil and milliammeter lead to the water 
column multiplier and its shield was reduced to a 
negligible value by a sufficient structural reduction of 
such capacitance. This was accomplished by making 
the lengths of the lead and shield a minimum and by 
using a relatively large diameter (2.5 in.) of shield and 
correspondingly small diameter of lead (No. 14 B. & 
S. gage) mounted axially within the shield. Thus 
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arranged, the errors due to the capacitances shunting 
the wattmeter coils and milliammeters were eliminated. 

Further studies of the 1923 wattmeter revealed 
another difficulty. It came up in the effort to repeat 
measurements of fixed corona losses. It was found 
that the values could not be repeated with sufficient 
agreement. The cause of the difficulty was finally 
traced to the highly undesirable manner in which the 
outer shielding water column functioned. The water 
multiplier and water shielding columns did not, in 
warming up, form exactly the same temperature 
patterns. The conductivity of ordinary potable water 
such as was used, changes rapidly with temperature. 
Varying potential differences were, therefore, caused 
between the multiplier and shielding water columns. 
Corresponding charging currents were, as a conse- 
quence, set up through the comparatively large capaci- 
tancethat existed between the two columns giving rise 
to corresponding error-powers that would develop 


SHIELDED Water CoLtumMN ResistaNcE MULTIPLIBR FOR 
WATTMETER ’ 


and vary as the temperature patterns changed. It 
was found impracticable to maintain equality of such 
temperature patterns. The shielding water column 


“used in the 1923 wattmeter was, therefore, entirely 


abandoned. 

Another form of water column multiplier was de- 
signed and constructed so as to reduce the errors due to 
capacitance substantially to zero. A  auarter-inch 
air hose was used which allowed shortening the net 
length to 20 feet or one fourth the length of the hose in 
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the former column. It was wound on four bakelite 
strips and formed a helix eighteen inches in diameter 
and about three feet long. To insure a sufficient flow 
of water through such a small hose to keep it from over- 
heating, the pressure of the tap water supply was used 
to force the water through it up into the tank above. 
In mounting it, the water column was placed as far 
above the ground as practical, which was about 12 ft. 
The capacitance of the tank was eliminated by connect- 
ing the wattmeter just one turn of hose below the tank, 
the latter being connected directly to the high-voltage 
supply. It is true that the water in this section of five 
feet of hose shunts the wattmeter coil; however, the 
resistance of this part of the water column was about 
half a megohm, whereas the total impedance of the 
wattmeter coil and milliammeter was only 1160 ohms, 
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so that the error introduced by the connection was 
negligible. With this arrangement the capacitance 
of the water column was very small. The tank itself 
served as a good shield, and only a little additional 
shielding was found to be necessary. This was ac- 
complished by placing a ring, made out of one-inch 
metal tubing, around the water column. The ring 
was suspended from the tank to which it was connected 
and stood out concentrically from the water column 
about eight inches. The distribution of the shielding 
field was further improved by placing another ring at 
the bottom of the water column, connecting it to the 
ground wire at the end of the small hose. 

When the true power was known to be small, it was 
found that the shields could be so placed that the 
wattmeter could be made to give a negative reading. 
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The meaning of this was that the error power through 
adjustment of the shields could be reversed in sign. 
From this it followed that if the values of the error 
powers were known they would furnish a guide to find 
the positions of the shields whereat the magnitude of 
the error power would be reduced to zero. 

A method was, therefore, developed to segregate the 
true and error power constituting the corresponding 
aggregate indicated by the wattmeter as follows: 
The real power due to a few watts (say 30 to 50) of 
line corona loss and the error due to the water column 
multiplier capacitance were held rigidly constant 
through fixed frequency and crest voltage. The latter 
was controlled by a sphere-gap. By varying the flow 
of the water in the column, its temperature and thereby 
its resistance could be changed. In this way I, (in 
phase with the voltage) could be varied by any frac- 
tional amount. Under these conditions the part of the 
wattmeter reading due to actual power increased by 
the same proportionate amount as I, while the residual 
part of the reading due to capacitance error remained 
constant (independent of J.). Remembering these 
facts, with two sets of readings taken at different values 
of I,, two simple equations were produced for the 
equalities of the wattmeter aggregate readings and the 
sums of the corresponding true and error power por- 
tions thereof. By the solution of these equations the 
value of the error reading was determined. Then, by 
trial, shielding could be varied until the error became 
zero. 

The Weston wattmeter used in these measurements 
was a sensitive specially designed instrument. The 
full scale reading of 1°75, watts would be obtained at 
20 per cent power factor with maximum rated current 
through each coil... 'The,eurrents to the line and water 
column resistance multiplier were measured by milli- 
ammeters. These three meters were all inclosed in the 
copper screen cage which was ‘connected to the high- 
voltage terminal of the transformer. The instruments 
were read by means of telescopes about six feet distant. 
The two milliammeters were used in the vertical 
position and the wattmeter:was used in a horizontal 
position, being read from a platform built above the 
screen cage. 

As a test of the ability of the wattmeter to measure 
actual power, a special test was devised. A 6000-ohm 
resistance consisting of two Thomson wattmeter multi- 
pliers was inclosed in a cylindrical metal shield with 
hemispherical ends, one end of the resistance being 
soldered to the shield and the other end brought out 
through an insulating bushing. A regular set of read- 
ings was taken at some definite sphere-gap setting then 
this resistance of 6000 ohms was inserted in the circuit 
at the point where the wattmeter lead connects on to 
the line and another set of readings taken at the same 
sphere-gap setting as before. Knowing the line current 
and this added resistance, the power absorbed by it 
could be computed and compared with the increase in 
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power as shown by the wattmeter. These results 
checked very well. 

As a check on the reliability of the method of separa- 
ting real and error power by changing the resistance of 
the water: column by diminishing the flow of water, 
the following test was made: A set of readings was 
taken at a definite line voltage with the water flowing 
freely through the hose; the voltage was there held 
constant and the resistance of the water column de- 
creased by restricting the flow of water. When the 
current through the water column had reached a 
predetermined value the meters were again read. The 
power was computed from the differences of the two 
wattmeter readings and the two currents through the 
water column. ‘The resistance was then inserted in the 
line circuit and the procedure repeated at the same 
voltage as before. The difference in the power com- 
puted from these two tests should be the J? R loss in 
the resistance. The following are the results of these 
tests at two different voltages: 


Line Kv. Actual Mean 
Vu Le Ic Ww Power* Value 
No resistance in line 
240 SL29 38.6 0.062 
240 31.3 70.0 0.081 14.7 | 
240 31.8 38.6 0.058 
240 31.2 70.0 0.078 15.5 15.1 (a) 
170 23 26.1 0.010 
170 22.8 60.0 0.010 0 
170 23.1 26.1 0.011 
170 22.8 60.0 0.012 5 -2 (b) 
5989 ohms res. in line 
240 31.6 38.4 0.065 
240 31.0 70.0 0.097 24.7 
240 Sns5 38.5 0.065 
240 30.9 70.0 0.093 21.6 23.1 (c) 
170 23.0 26.1 0.012 
170 22.7 60.0 0.022 vent 
170 2321 26.1 0.013 
170 22.7 » 60.0 0.022 3.5 4.3 (d) 


*Computed from the increase in wattmeter reading produced by the 
Increase in I,. 


As can be seen from the data, the measured power 
increased when the resistance was inserted. The 
amount of power absorbed in the resistance is given 
by the difference of (a) and (c) for the one voltage and 
from (b) and (d) for the other voltage. These values 
are 8.0 watts and 4.1 watts and the loss computed 
from the resistance and the line current is correspond- 
ingly 6.0 watts and 8.1 watts. It was indeed gratify- 
ing to know that such small values of power could be 
measured with fair accuracy at such high voltages and 
low power factors. The accuracy here was not quite 
100 per cent, however, considering the magnitude of 
the wattmeter reading, and also that the greater part 
of it was error power, the results are as close as would 
be expected. It was this test which showed that true 
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power could be separated from error power by the 
method of changing the water column resistance. 
The test was made before the water column had been 
sufficiently shielded to give correct power from a single 
set of readings. The shielding was then adjusted until 
the computed power was the same, irrespective of the 
resistance of the water column. The following are 
data of tests in which the power due to corona loss 
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Fig. 3—Corona Loss. Concentric STRAND CABLE 
Diameter 1.008 in., length 231.5 ft. Corrected to vapor product of 
0.15 and air density of 1.000. 


on the line was measured with different currents through 
the water column: 


Power 


Vu hy Ic Ww By Computed from 
Watt- _ We — Wi and 
meter Ico — Ic. 


April 3, Aluminum Con. Cable in Light Rain 
(ix held constant) 


190 43.5 0.018 8.0 

190 70.0 0.028 ee 7.3 (Water up) 

210 44.3 0.050 24.0 

210 70.0 0.077 23.4 22.4 (Water up) 
April 4, Lock Cable. (Dry) 

210 27.6 49.5 0.0005 0.21 

210 27.6 70.0 0.0005 0.15 0 (Water down) 

210 27.6 44.0 0.004 1.9 

210 27.6 70.0 0.006 1.8 1.6 (Water up) 
April 8, Lock Cable. (Dry) 

255 | 34.1 | 61.4 0.090 38.0 | 

244 34.2 70.0 0.103 38.1 39.6 (Water up) 


The results were very satisfactory, showing not only 
that the water column capacitance error power had 
virtually been eliminated but also that the power loss 
below visual corona, if any, was extremely small. 


THE CoRONA LOSS—CREST VOLTAGE RELATION AT 
VOLTAGES UPWARD FROM CRITICAL VALUES 
The value of the crest voltage in all corona and 
related actions is controlling.2 The measured values 


2. Harris J. Ryan and Henry H. Henline, The Hysteresis 
Character of Corona Formation. See Page 1118 of this Volume. 
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of power are believed to be as accurate as necessary 
as long as the sphere-gap must be used to determine 
crest voltage. It is only accurate to two per cent, but 
a two-per-cent change in crest voltage may cause a 
far greater change in corona loss because of the charac- 
ter of the corona loss-power relation. 

The method of test was to set the sphere-gap and 
raise the voltage until the sphere-gap sparked-over. 
At that instant the voltmeter, wattmeter, and both 
milliammeters were read. This procedure was re- 
peated at different sphere-gap settings until a sufficient 
number of values had been obtained. Power was 
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computed from the meter readings by the following 
formula: 


Vax 2 
W,, com 


4931 x 0.001 I, 


Where W,, is wattmeter reading, in watts, V,, is 
voltmeter reading in volts, I, is current to the water 
column in milliamperes, 4931 is the wattmeter constant. 
P is the power in watts, and the other constants take 
care of voltage to neutral, and the proper units. I: 
does not enter into the computation of power but was 
measured for other purposes. 

The cables used in the tests were rope-lay, concentric 


P= 
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strand cables are familiar to everyone. The lock 
wire cable is similar to that used on aerial tramways 
and has a smooth exterior. 

The curves of corona loss in Fig. 4, show that the 
loss is less than that found by most previous investiga- 
tors. Corona loss starts at approximately the visual 
corona voltage and the loss below this point, if any, is 
negligible. The rope-lay cable had a much rougher 
surface than the other cables and therefore might be 
expected to have a larger loss. At 130 kv. to neutral, 
the loss in fair weather was from 1.4 to 1.6 kw. per 
conductor per mile. At 120 kv. the loss was from 0.5 
to 0.7 kw. per conductor per mile. In rain, the loss 
at 130 kv. is 9.5kw. per conductor per mile. The 
loss at 120kv. is 6.0 kw. per conductor per mile 
or twelve times the fair weather loss. The loss in rain 
starts at below 50 kv. to neutral while the loss in fair 
weather starts at from 70 to 90 kv. to neutral. 

In fair weather the loss on the lock wire cable is very 
low. At 140 kv. to neutral the loss is from 0.35 to 
0.9 kw. per conductor per mile while at 120 kv. the 
loss is only from 0.02 to 0.25 kw. per conductor per 
mile. In rain the loss is much greater. At 110 kv. 
to neutral the loss is 9.5 kw. per conductor per mile 
or nearly 200 times the fair weather loss for the same 
voltage. 

The loss on the aluminum concentric strand cable is 
much less than would be accounted for by the fact that 
it is somewhat larger in diameter than the others. In 
dry weather at 140 kv. to neutral the loss is from 0.9 
to 1.25kw. per conductor per mile. At 120 kv. to 
neutral the loss is from 0.15 to 0.30 kw. per conductor 
per mile in fair weather. In rain the loss is about 4.5 
kw. per conductor per mile at 140 kv. and about 1.2 
kw. per conductor per mile at 120 kv. to neutral. 
This means that the wet weather loss is about four times 
the fair weather loss through a specified range of 
voltage. 

From an inspection of the curves shown in Figs. 2 
and 3, it is seen that the amount of moisture in the air 
has a great influence on corona losses of this order. 
Mershon’ found that corona loss was a function of the 
vapor product. He defined vapor product as the pro- 
duct of the relative humidity in per cent and the vapor 
pressure in inches of mercury. Approximate equations’ 
of Mershon’s corona loss vapor product curves were 
obtained and by them our results were reduced to the 
same vapor product. Ascan be seen by the comparison 
of Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, the curves of the concentric strand 
cable were somewhat closer together after correcting 
for vapor product. Although corona loss may vary as 
a function of the vapor product, the results of these 
tests do not follow Mershon’s curves. Mershon found 
that the vapor product affected the “critical point” 
or point where the law of the curve changes. The 
crioohgabeh onda Sead neondessaamTE 
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where corona loss starts on our curves or approximately 
visual corona voltage. 

The moisture in the atmosphere seems to affect the 
starting point of corona and the part corona loss, but 
it has little effect on the full corona loss. From the 
results of present tests it would seem that not only was 
the starting point of the curve shifted but the shape 
of the curve was changed by the amount of moisture 
in the air. When these values of loss are plotted on 
semi-logarithmic paper (Fig. 5) they seem to indicate 
the existence of three laws since three intersecting 
straight lines are formed. The slopes of the upper and 
lower straight lines are practically independent of the 
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humidity, but the slope of the middle line seems to 
depend on the amount of moisture in the air. It has 
been suggested that these three lines refer to brushes 
from clamps, part corona and full corona. 


INSULATOR LOSSES 


Insulator losses on a ten-unit string were measured 
in the laboratory building at 150 kv. to neutral. For 
cap and pin insulators with skirts the loss was about 
7 watts dry and dusty, 5 watts dry and clean, 414 
watts wet on top, 434 watts when sprayed from top; 
9 watts when wet and dirty and 450 watts when wet 
all over. At 150 kv. the loss on a ten-unit string of 
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core-and-tine insulators was found to be about 10.25 
watts dry and clean; 10 watts when sprayed from top 
and 150 watts when wet all over. 

Through corona loss tests on the laboratory yard 
tower line by difference between corona loss with one 
supporting insulator string excluded and again included 
in the wattmeter circuit, the loss on a 9-unit string 
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of cap and pin-type insulators with skirts was found 
to be about 50 watts at 150 kv. when wet with dew. 
By the same method the loss on the same string of 
insulators was found to be 20 watts at 135 kv. in the 
rain. 

From these results it is seen that insulator losses 
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in dry weather are negligible. In light rains the loss 
is still low but in heavy rains accompanied by wind 
the insulator losses may become very high. From the 
few observations made it seems that the loss when dew 
is on the insulators is greater than during light rains. 


BRUSH LOSSES 


Measurements were made of the power loss-voltage 
relation for a variety of corona brushes, singly or in 
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multiples. When the number of brushes was small, 1 
to. 6, a wire was run out from the high-voltage source 
terminal through the wattmeter, a distance, generally, 
of about six feet. With its concentric shield, 2.5 inches 
in diameter, it was supported horizontally on insulators 
about four feet up from the concrete floor. The tubu- 
lar shield was terminated with a three-inch sphere. 
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The lead wire was extended a convenient distance 
beyond the spherical end of the shield as specified later. 
From it from one to six points were mounted from which 
to set up brushes. 

When the brushes to be formed were many (from a 
few to 500) the requisite points from which to form them 
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were provided by cementing the heads of small (one- 
quarter-inch) tacks to the surfaces of metal tubes having 
diameters and lengths to be specified later. Both ends 
of the tubes were suitably shielded. Thus arranged, 
the wattmeter measured only the losses set up from the 
points as desired. 
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The loss from a brush from the end of a wire or_rod 
is much larger than the loss from a single brush on a 
line conductor cable. The brushes on a cable crowd 
each other. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
loss per brush is less when there are more brushes. 
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The curve of a single brush located on logarithmic the voltage. For other brush losses the curve seems to 
paper by losses and corresponding voltages (Fig. 9) be similar but the variation of loss is not as the cube 
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but as some other power of the voltage. 


The curve of Fig. 10 shows clearly the shielding effect 
of one point upon another. The curve of Fig. 11 like- 
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Figs. 12 to 15 show the effect of surface irregularity 
and of water drops on corona loss as well as the shield- 
ing effect of the brushes from water drops and tacks. 
Figs. 16 and 17 show the effect of surface roughness on 
indicates that the brush loss in the particular cir- corona loss. Tacks were equally spaced on a rod and 
cumstances varies over a wide range with the cube of the corresponding curves were obtained as shown. 
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LOSS FROM CONDUCTORS AS AFFECTED BY THE SURFACE 


The curves of loss from a brass tube are especially 
interesting because they are virtually straight lines. 
The loss with a polished tube was considerably lower 
than it was when coated with soot from a candle flame. 
The loss from the tube when its surface carried its 
natural tarnish was still higher than when soot covered. 

It is interesting to note that the loss from a section 
of the cable from the Big Creek Line covered with a 
natural deposit of carbon was three fourths that from 
a section of new cable under the same conditions. 

From the curves of brush and corona losses as 
affected by surface conditions it would seem that the 
loss increases as the number of projections on the 
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Fra. 17—Errect or Surracn on Corona Loss 


Ourve. das cs 1 2 3 4 5 
Al. tube Al. tube | Brass tube | Brass tube | Brass tube 


Surface.....: Wet string | Dry string} Natural |Soot coated) Polished 
Length...... 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 
Diameter... .|"/sin, gin.|"/sin. 54in,| 54 in. 54 in. 54 in. 
Toground....| 3 ft. 7in. | 3ft.7in. | 3ft.6in. | 3ft.9in. | 3 ft. 9in. 
Barometer...} 29.99 in. 29.99 in. 29.99 in. 30.08 in. 30.08 in. 
Temp. °F....| 69 deg. 69 deg. 69 deg. 64 deg. 64 dog. 
Rel. humidity] 39% 39% 39% 45% 45% 


surfaces up to certain points and then remain practically 
constant or they may decrease slightly as the number of 
‘projections is greatly increased.. This may be under- 
stood from the brush loss curves. The brushes stretch 
out quite a distance into the air around them and 
therefore are affected by what is taking place’ near 
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them. When they are too close together the loss per 
brush will be decreased, but since there must be more 
brushes to accomplish this the total loss will be more. 
There is a final limit where the loss per brush decreases 
faster than the number of brushes increases and there- 
fore the total loss becomes less. This explains the 
distribution of brushes on a conductor.’ Where op- 
portunity for the formation of brushes is favorable 
they will form only so close together that their field 
will not decrease the total loss. When they are too 
close together their number is decreased and the total 
loss is again increased to the maximum. In other 
words, brush formation stabilizes toward the production 
of maximum loss. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. It has been found practicable to separate true 
and error power. 

2. The power loss from transmission conductors 
below visual corona, if there is such a loss, is extremely 
small, 

3. Humidity is a “part” or “local’’ corona loss 
factor. 

4, luosses on dry insulators are small; when com- 
pletely wet may be relatively high. 

5. Rain increases corona losses considerably, the 
amount of such increase depending upon the type of 
conductor. 

6. For a given length of conductor with points on 
it, the loss per brush decreases with the number of 
brushes and the total loss increases with the number of 
brushes up to a certain value and then remains constant 
or nearly so. 
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Review of the Subject.—After defining briefly the problem of 
the selection of a proper high-voltage transmission conductor, the 
authors discuss the difficulties that caused the failure of their earlier 
attempts to measure corona losses at the Stanford University 
laboratory. 

The equipment used for the present investigation, as well 
as the methods of test and the procedure followed in the re- 
duction of test data, are described. The corona loss is taken 
as a function of the crest value of the voltage in accord with 


INTRODUCTION 


TTENDANT upon the design of a large-power 
high-voltage overhead transmission comes the 
problem of the choice of a conductor having not 

only all the obviously essential mechanical properties, 
such as strength, flexibility, durability in abnormal as 
well as normal operation, but it must possess a desirable 
electrical character in addition to the requisite con- 
ductivity: namely, such a diameter and configuration of 
section that corona loss will not exceed an economic 
limit at the selected operating voltage and under the 
imposed conditions of weather and altitude for the pro- 
posed line. The urgent need of more data on the 
corona loss from medium and large-size cables in order 
to meet this problem has resulted in an attempt to 
obtain such data experimentally at the high-voltage 
laboratory of Stanford University. 


EARLIER STANFORD EFFORTS—METHODS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Prior to the summer of 1923, efforts to measure corona 
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loss with a wattmeter connected as shown in Fig. 1 were 
unsuccessful, probably due mainly to the fact that the 
amount of power going into corona loss on the con- 
nections from the high-voltage transformer to the test- 
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the theory of Professor Ryan. Insulator losses in fair weather 
are found negligible. 

Errors existed in the authors’ measurements of the losses, causing 
them to be high, but a correction is made by subtracting the ‘error 
power” from the gross power curves. 

The cable samples are briefly described. 

Complete tables of tabulated data are presented in Appendix A; 
and some idea of the consistency and reliability of the results may be 
obtained from these tables, and from the various curves. 


cables was very large in comparison with the loss on the 
actual test-cables. It is also quite possible that varia- 
tions in the wave form of the testing voltage were 
responsible for many of the great discrepancies en- 
countered in corona loss curves made at different times, 
but with apparently identical conditions as to tem- 
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perature, barometric pressure, and humidity. It is not 
possible to say that the earlier measurements could 
have been made successfully had the foregoing obstacles 
been removed, since there may have been still other 
sources of trouble that were quite masked by these 
prominent ones. However, it seems highly probable 
that the method could have been studied and refined 
until small losses were capable of accurate measurement. 


EQUIPMENT—SUMMER OF 1923 


The Source Transformer. The source of high voltage 
in the Stanford laboratory is a General Electric testing 
transformer bearing the following name-plate data: 
“No. 1198244, Type K, Form EV, Capacity 150 kv-a., 
volts 300,000-200/400/800.” The transformer con- 
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tains a Hendricks tertiary “‘voltmeter coil’’ giving a 
faithful reproduction in volts of the secondary voltage 
in kilovolts. Continuous adjustment over the range 
of 0-350 kv. between terminals, or 0-175 kv. to ground 
is secured by employing a 3.6-kv-a. hand-operated 
induction regulator arranged by a suitable switching 
arrangement, including the full use of both its bucking 
and boosting actions through reversal of its primary 
winding, to cover the range between adjacent taps of a 
50-kv-a. 10-step secondary 2200-220-volt transformer 
receiving the 60-cycle power from the University 
substation. 

The Sphere-Gap. The sphere-gap used was con- 
structed according to dimensions given by Farnsworth 
and Fortescue (TRANS. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXII, 1918, 
page 733). 10-inch spheres were used and the calibra- 
tion is that given in the A. I. E. E. Standards, 1922 
edition, Table 204, for 250 mm. spheres. In operation, 
the bottom sphere was grounded and the distances 
from the gap to extraneous objects and to ex- 
ternal parts of the circuit were maintained many 
times greater than those specified as minima in the 
Institute Standards. 

Test-Cables. The facilities of the Stanford Labora- 
tory permitted mounting only about 285 ft. of test- 
conductor in a single span between steel towers. Spans 
were supported at each end by a string of from 10 to 12 
suspension insulator units. To form a balanced single- 
phase circuit, another piece of identical conductor is 
mounted on the other side of the towers. Voltage from 
the grounded-middle high-voltage transformer winding 
is applied to this test-circuit, but, since the measure- 
ments were made from line to ground, the losses per 
mile for the various conductors reported herein are 
based upon a test length of single conductor. 

High-Voltage Low Power-Factor Wattmeter. During 
the winter of 1922-’23, Professor Harris J. Ryan devel- 
oped at Stanford a wattmeter for direct observation of 
small amounts of power at high voltage and low power- 
factor. This instrument, in the earlier form in which 
the authors used it, is fully described in the paper 
at this Convention entitled ‘““The High-Voltage Watt- 
meter” by P. C. Clark and C. E. Miller. The reader 
is advised to consult that paper for details of construc- 
tion. The following very brief description of the 
instrument is given here for the reader’s convenience. 
The feature of outstanding importance in the arrange- 
ment used by the present authors was that the watt- 
meter was operated at line voltage above ground. A 
direct connection from it to the line carried the line 
exciting current, while a complete system of electro- 
static shielding was provided so that corona losses 
occurring in busses and connections were not included 
in the power measurement. Thus, in the application 
here described, the wattmeter was designed to read 
only the power consumed in corona losses on the test- 
cables or in insulator losses. 
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Fig. 2 is a diagram of connections, as this instrument! 
was used in the summer of 1923 in the measurement of 
the corona losses on the various specimens of line 
conductors that are reported in this paper. The large 
rectangle represents a shielding cage of copper screen 
completely surrounding those instruments which were 
operated at high potential. This cage was supported 
on an insulating pedestal and the instruments were 
read from a safe distance by means of grounded tele- 
scopes. The multiplier used for the watt-meter con- 
sisted of a 71-ft. length of 44-inch rubber garden hose 
coiled into a helix and carrying ordinary tap water 
supplied from a cylindrical tank hung by suspension 
insulators just above the helix. The shielding for the 
multiplier hose consisted of a second helix of similar 
hose concentric with, and surrounding, the multiplier 
helix and carrying tap water supplied from an annular 
tank surrounding, and forming a shield for, the first- 
mentioned tank. Approximately 25 kw. of power were 
consumed in the watt-meter multiplier and its shielding 
resistance when maximum voltage of 175 kv. to ground 
was employed. This amount of power supplied from 
only one-half of the high-voltage winding of the 
transformer would be sufficient to cause serious un- 
balancing of the two voltages applied to the single-phase 
test line from either cable to ground. Hence, during 
all measurements, balance was preserved by loading 
the other side of the transformer by a water-column 
connected from‘bus to ground, and carrying tap water 
from a supply contained in an insulated tank at the 
top. Valves were employed at the grounded ends of all 
water-columns to permit convenient adjustment of 
water flow. All water-columns discharged into a 
common watertank sufficiently well insulated from 
ground to permit the use of a milliammeter connected 
between this tank and ground to read the combined 
ground current, J,. Obviously, when this current was 
reduced to zero by adjusting the rates of water flow on 
the two sides of the system, the transformer secondary 
voltages to neutral were balanced. 


TrEsT METHODS—SUMMER OF 1923 * 


General Procedure. The procedure to determine the 
power loss at any desired voltage was as follows: 
The sphere-gap was set according to the Institute curve 
for the one-sphere-grounded case. The water was 
started flowing at the proper rate in all three water- 
columns. By the use of the switches and the induction 
regulator in the primary circuit of the testing trans- 
former, the voltage was increased continously until 
the sphere-gap sparked over. At the signal thus given, 
simultaneous readings were taken of the voltmeter, V; 


milliammeter, Jc; and wattmeter, W. If a sufficient 


1. The instrument in its present refined form is described in 
the paper presented at this Convention by Carroll, Peterson, 
and Stray entitled “Power Measurements at High Voltage and 
Low Power Factor.” 


ey 
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number of observers were available, the line exciting 
current, Ji, was also read. Observations were fre- 
quently made of the temperature of the metal of the 
tower in the shade and in the sun at points which were 
the approximate average height above ground of the 
conductor under test, and the average of these two 
readings was taken as the conductor temperature. 
Records were also kept of the readings of wet-, and dry- 
bulb thermometers (stationary-air type), barometer, 
time, and weather. 

A Further Detail of Procedure. It was found ex- 
pedient to begin taking readings for the corona curve 
of a conductor at its highest voltage point in order to 
have cooler, hence higher, resistance water in the 
water-columns. This reduced the likelihood of the 
wattmeter’s voltage circuit current exceeding a safe 
value before the sphere-gap sparked over. Subsequent 
points at lower and lower voltages were less difficult 
to take since the water columns heated less rapidly 
on lower voltage. At very low voltages, it was gener- 
ally found helpful either to reduce the rate of water 
flow, or to raise the voltage more slowly to allow time 
for the water-columns to heat and thus to increase the 
reading of the wattmeter, the increased reading being 


in proportion to the increased voltage circuit 
current. 
REDUCTION OF TEST DATA 
Power. By dividing into the r. m. s. secondary volt- 


age to ground, as given by the voltmeter coil of the 
transformer, the milliammeter reading, Jc, expressed 


Fria. 83—OscrttoGrRaM TAKEN WHEN TRANSFORMER WAS 
SuppLtyina APPROXIMATELY 90 MiuutAmMprrEs TO Busses AND 
Trst-Span or 14-INcH Capnn at 285 Ky. 

Vi transformer primary voltage. 

V» transformer voltmeter coil voltage, 

Vs current in grounded middle of high-voltage secondary, approximately 
90 milliamperes. 


in r. m. s. amperes, there was obtained the total resist- 
ance in ohms of the wattmeter voltage circuit, and hence 
the value of the multiplier to be applied to the watt- 
meter readings due to the increased resistance in its 
voltage circuit. 

Voltage Values and Wave Form. Correction for air 
density of the sphere-gap voltage reading was made in 
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accordance with Section 2370, A. I. E. E. Standards, 
1922 Edition. 

At the higher voltages, when fairly large exciting 
currents were supplied to the test cables and buses, the 
induction regulator produced considerable distortion 
of the voltage applied to the primary winding of the 
testing transformer and, since exactly the same wave 
form was developed in the tertiary voltage coil (see 
Fig. 3) it seems reasonable to assume that the secondary 
(high) voltage is of practically identical distorted shape. 
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dhunting 
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lest Cable 


Kia. 4—Merruop or Suuntinae our INnsunatror Losses 


The sphere-gap was used for measurement of high 
voltage and the corona loss curves in this paper are 
plotted using for abscissas the r.m.s. values corre- 
sponding to crest values as given by the sphere-gap. 
This is in accord with the gas hysteresis theory of corona 
as established in the paper by Professors Ryan and 
Henline presented at this Convention. In that paper, 
it is shown that, with voltage waves within reasonable 
limits of distortion, corona loss is a function of the maxi- 
mum, not the r. m. s. voltage. 

Insulator Losses. By the use of an auxiliary con- 
nection from the shielding system to the cap of the insu- 
lator next to the cable under test, the power taken by 
one insulator string was shunted around the watt- 
meter, causing it to be carried by the shielding system. 
This auxiliary connection, is shown in Fig. 4. In fair 
weather, no appreciable difference could be detected be- 
tween a curve of corona loss taken with this connection 
and one taken without it. Therefore, it is concluded 
that the fair weather loss in the two insulator strings 
used to support each length of cable is negligible. A 
direct measurement of this loss on two strings in parallel 
mounted inside the laboratory confirmed this con- 
clusion. 


ERRORS IN First RESULTS AND METHODS OF 
CORRECTION 


Using the experimental methods described above, the 
authors spent several weeks in the summer of 1923 in a 
strenuous effort to obtain as much test data as possible 
on fair weather corona losses for various cables. It was 
not suspected that considerable errors existed in the 
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power readings as given by the wattmeter; in fact, the 
anxiety to secure many readings while the laboratory 
was available operated against giving much critical 
analysis to the integrity of the results. The curves 
being secured were of a shape that seemed not un- 
reasonable, although the apparent presence of appre- 
ciable power loss at voltages below the visual corona 
voltage was somewhat surprising and led to specula- 
tions as to the nature of a so-called atmospheric con- 
duction loss, since it had already been established that 
insulator leakage losses were altogether negligible. 

In the fall of 1923, J. C. Clark conceived the idea that 
the distributed self-capacitance of the helically-coiled 
water-hose multiplier might be the cause of some error 
in the watt-meter readings. Rough measurements of 
this capacitance were attempted and the result indicated 
that a very considerable subtractive correction for the 
leading component of the wattmeter voltage circuit 
current should be applied to the wattmeter readings. 
In the winter of 1923-’24 and the following spring, the 
foregoing and other errors of the original high-voltage 
wattmeter arrangement were thoroughly studied by 
Messrs. Carroll, Peterson and Stray. Their paper 
describes the work that was done to eliminate or to 
minimize various sources of error. As pointed out in 
the Carroll-Peterson-Stray paper, the aggregate error in 
the original arrangement is proportional to the square of 
the voltage to neutral. That the lower portions of all 
the curves observed in the spring and summer of 1923 
obeyed a parabolic law, W = k E?, was early noticed by 
Mr. Evenson, and for some months this fact had been 
held to indicate that there existed at such lower voltages 
a true conduction loss, W = G E®, where G was thought 
to be a combination of insulator surface conductance 
and a possible ‘atmospheric conductance.” 

The curves shown in Figs. 7 to 11 inclusive are derived 
from the original ones observed in the summer of 1923 
by the following process. First, the lower portion of the 
curve is fitted by a parabola, which, asshown by Messrs. 
Carroll, Peterson and Stray, is entirely composed of 
“error power;’’ 7. e., the aggregate effect of all the sources 
of error. This parabola is extended by the use of its 
equation over the entire range of voltages; finally, the 
complete parabola is subtracted from the original curve. 


CABLE SAMPLES 


An illustration of the cables tested is given in Fig. 5, 
and the principal physical data are given in the table 
of Fig. 7. The values given in the table for the pitch 
of the spiraling are only roughly approximate since they 
were the result of a very few direct measurements, and 
not the accurate values that would be obtained by 
counting the number of turns in many feet of cable. 

Concentric Lay Lock-Wire Cable, Fig.6. So far as the 
authors are aware, Sample F, the concentric lay lock- 
wire cable is new as a proposed electrical transmission 
conductor. In this cable, the individual strands in the 
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outer layer may be roughly described as having a dis- 
torted dumb-bell section. These strands fit together 
in such a way that they hold each other in place. The 
periphery of the cable section is fairly smooth, closely 
approaching a circle. Sample F was made up on special 
order using dies that existed for the manufacture of 


Fig. 5—CaBieE SAMPLES 
700,000 Cm. Lock-Wire 
806,000 Cm. Concentric Lay 
Steel Elevator 
900,000 Cm. Rope Lay 
500,000 Cm. Rope Lay 
375,000 Cm. Rope Lay 
225,000 Cm. Rope Lay 
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steel tramway cable. It is thought that, by the use of 
more carefully designed dies for drawing the lock- 
wires, the cable might be built to have a smoother sur- 
face, and hence a better corona characteristic than that 
of Sample F. 

Steel Elevator Cable. For brevity, this cable, Sample 
E, is designated as a 49-strand rope-lay cable in the 


Fic. 6—Sxrcrion or Lock-W1rE Case 


table of Fig. 7. However, it is really composed of six 
outer 7-strand ropes, with a hemp core taking the place 
of a central steel 7-strand rope. So far as corona losses 
are concerned, it is, of course, the equivalent of a 19- 
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strand cable. The strands within the 7-strand ropes 
and the 7-strand ropes themselves, have a fairly short 
pitch in spiraling. This results in a cable having a 
considerable smoother surface than that of any of the 
copper rope-lay cables, samples A, B, C, or D, which all 
have rather long pitch spiraling. 


The Other Samples. The remaining samples tested 
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obtained. Fig. 8 shows the same curves with the scale 
for power magnified ten times and with the voltage scale 
doubled, in order to bring out the characteristics of the 
cables in a range of economic importance. Fig. 9 


28 


are in more common use as electrical conductors, hence 26 
require no special comment. All samples had been 
24 
weathered for at least one year. 
22 
RESULTS 
The curves of Fig. 7 are representative of the results 20 
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KILOVOLTS TO NEUTRAL two of Fig. 9 marked 38 and 40. 
Description of Conductor Conditions during Test 
Pitch of 
Spiraling 
Kind (Inches) Dimensions Mean Humidity 
Curve ——— ——— Sample | | ——_——_——_|———-Temp |——— 
‘ Strands of 
in 7- |Ropes Con- Mercury 
Strand in Extreme Test duc- | Wet} Dry | Per | Baro- Test 
Material Lay Strands Ropes | Cable} Diameter] Section} Length tor /Bulb |Bulb |cent.| meter Weather No. 
(Inch) | Om. | Feet (degs. (Inches) 
F) 
A Copper Rope 49 A 3yu% 13 0.614 | 225,000] 235.5 84.1 |62.0]78.0/39.4] 30.02 |clear, breezy | 70 
B Copper Rope 49 B 4% 15% 0.80 375,000] 233.0 80.6 |64.0|73.8|58.2] 30.00 |clear, breezy | 79 
Cc Copper Rope 49 Cc 5 16 0.91 500,000} 234.0 83.3 |61.5|77.5|39.0] 30.04 (clear, breezy | 76 
D Copper Rope 49 D 6 27 1.24 900,000| 232.0 76.5 |62.0/73.8|51.0] 30.04 |clear, breezy | 57 
E Steel Rope 49 E 2 6% 0.741 ? 234.3 79.7 |68.8|75.8|51.5| 30.04 |clear, breezy | 62 
F Copper | Concentric 
“Lock- clear, 
Wire”’ ? 0.91 700,000} 233.8 74.3 | 61.0/69.0| 63.4] 30.01 No breeze | 42 
G Aluminum’ Concentric 37 1.008 '806,600' 231.5 76.0 '60.0!72.0'50.0' 30.00 ‘clear, breezy ‘96 
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An effort was made to determine the losses over the 
insulator strings in an early morning hour when the dew 
was heavy, and Fig. 10 gives the curves obtained. The 
curves marked 92 and 93 were taken between 4 and 5 
a. m., and they include, in addition to the loss on the 
cable, respectively the loss over one string, and two 
strings of insulators. Hence, by taking twice the differ- 
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Fig. 9—LocK-WirRE CaBLE 


Runs Showing Probable Upper/and Lower Limits of Loss 
The Other Curves Obtained}Lie between 38 and 40 


Conditions of Test © 


| Mean Humidity 
Temp. of — Mercury 
Test Conductor Wet Dry Barometer 
No. (Degs. F.) Bulb Bulb Per cent (Inches) 
38 74.3 60.0 £00 55 30.05 
40 77.9 58.0 65.0 65.5 30.01 
99 67.0 57.8 68.3 52.0 30.01 


ence between the two curves, the curve marked 2 
(98-92) is obtained which may be assumed to represent 
the loss over two insulator strings. By subtracting this 
insulator loss from curve 93, the curve marked 93-2 
(93-92) is obtained which may represent the loss occur- 
ring on the cable only. For comparison with thiscurve, 
the typical fair-weather non-dew run given by curve 42 
is reproduced in Fig. 10. It is seen that, above about 
135 kv., the curves are in rather good agreement, but 
that their lower portions are not in accord. 
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A series of measurements was made to determine the 
manner in which the loss for the concentric lay 1.008- 
inch aluminum cable (Cable G in Fig. 7) depends upon 
spacing. The results are shown in Fig. 11. 

Numerous other runs were made besides those shown 
in the curves. Values taken from the corrected smooth 
curvesare shown in the table of Appendix A in order that 
any one interested may plot the results of any of the 
fair-weather runs that were made. 

For illustration of the nature of the original test data, 
the method of their reduction to values for plotting, and 
the correction for error power, see Appendix B and Fig. 
12. 

It will be noted from the curves and from the other 
data tabulated in Appendix A, that curves taken on the 
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Fig. 10—InsuLator Losses unpER Dew ConpiTIoNn 


93  Lock-Wire Cable plus Two Insulator Strings. 
92 Lock-Wire Cable plus One Insulator String 

2 (93-92) Insulator Loss over Two Strings 

93—2 (93-92) Lock-Wire Cable Loss Only. 

42 Dry Lock-Wire Cable Loss (for comparison) 


same cable vary from each other considerably. Inde- 
pendently of conditions of humidity, temperature, and 
barometric pressure which, of course, all cause some 
divergence among observations at any given voltage, 
there exist the difficulties of deriving the results by the 
methods available. Since the test-piece of cable was 
short, the readings on the scale of the wattmeter were 
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low. This made it necessary for a number of the lowest 
readings to estimate the position of the pointer to the 
nearest one-tenth (occasionally one-twentieth) of the 
lowest one of the 150 equal divisions of the 15-watt 
instrument that was used prior to test 94. For test 94 
and subsequent tests, a 1.5-watt instrument was avail- 
able and much improvement was made in the plotting 
of the lower portions of the curves. As will be seen by 
a study of Fig. 12, the process of subtracting rather large 
amounts of “error power’? may be expected to yield 
curves for true corona loss showing considerable varia- 
tions in their lower portions. 

With the greatly improved facility now available in 
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Fig. 11—Anuminum 37-WirEeE Concentric STRAND LossEs AT 
Four DirreERENT SPACINGS 


Conductor Diameter 1.008 inches. 


the present instrument which no longer includes appre- 
ciable ‘‘error power’’ in its readings, it should be possible 
to make measurements of the same order of accuracy as 
that of the readings of the calibrated instruments with 
which the measurements are made. The opportunity 
for such measurements on the cables discussed herein 


has not yet been available. 
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SPACING 
Test Number 79 
Date of Test July 26, 1923 
Time £123) At: 
Temperature (Mean) 80.6 Deg. Fahr. 
Humidity 58.2 Per cent 
Barometer 30.00 Inches 
Weather Clear, Slight Breeze 
Conductor 49-Strand Rope-Lay 
Diameter 0.80 Inch 
Area 375,000 Cir. Mils 
Spacing 17 Feet 
Length Tested 233 Feet 
Conversion Factor to Mile 22.66 


J. C. Clark and F. F. Evenson 


Test by 
Method: Ryan’s High Voltage Wattmeter 
Note: Curves A, Read Directly. Curves B, Multiply Watts by 


10. 


age Laboratory, and for many other facilities; also” for 
the power service during the tests, i 

Professor Harris J. Ryan for his cordial interest and 
encouragement manifested ininnumerableways. With- 
out his high-voltage wattmeter, these measurements 


could not at this time be reported. 


225,000 C. M., Spacing 18 ft. 

Rope-Lay 

Test Length 235.5 ft. 

Factor for one mile, 22.42 
Test No. 70 


375,000 CO, M., Spacing 17 ft. 

Rope-Lay 

Test Length 233 ft. 

Factor for one mile, 22.66 
Test No. 36 


500,000 C. M., Spacing 18 ft. 
Rope-Lay 
Test Length 234 ft. 
Factor for one mile, 22.57 
Test No. 76 
‘ «100 
101 


“ “ 


‘900,000 C. M., Spacing 18 ft. 


Rope-Lay 
Test Length 232 ft. 
Factor for one mile, 22.75 
Test No. 39 
“ “ 56 
57 
Steel Elevator, Spacing 18 ft. 
Rope-Lay 
Test Length 234.33 ft. 
Factor for one mile, 22.53 


“ “ 


Test No. 62 

“ “ 65 

“ “ 67 
Aluminum 


Concentric-Lay 
Test Length 231.5 ft. 
Factor for one mile, 22.8 


Test No. 94, Spacing 17 ft. 
“ “ 95, “ ibd “ 
“a “ 96, “« 17 “ 
“ “ 97, «“ 17 « 
“ “ 102, 
Spacing 12 ft. 11% in. 
Test No. 103, 
Spacing 12 ft. 11% in. 
Test No. 104, 
Spacing 8 ft. 10% in. 
Test No. 105, 
Spacing 8 ft. 10% in. 
Test No. 106, 
Spacing 4ft. 7 in. 
Test No. 107, 
Spacing 4ft. 7 in. 


Lock-Wire, Spacing 17 ft. 
Concentric Lay 

Test Length 233.84 ft. 
Factor for one mile, 22.58 


Test No. 38 
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Appendix A 


CORONA LOSSES IN WATTS FOR TEST LENGTH GIVEN 


kv.J110 kvy./120 kv.|130 ky.|140 kv. 
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465 
400 
415 
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2150 
2100 
2070 


1425 
1490 
1290 
1325 
1285 


835 
830 
785 


146 


102. 


111 


1895 
1820 
1650 


nonng 


150 kv. 


5 


2670 
2600 
2570 


1945 
1970 
1695 
1790 
1720 


1435 
1360 
1340 


280 
210 
224 


2410 
2340 
2150 


173 
170 
162 
137 
308 
295 
1045 


930 


160 kv.|170 kv.| Cable 


2460 
2445 
2105 
2250 
2155 


2035 


1890 


710 
490 
520 


2660 


730 


640 


Humidity 


Wet | Dry 


Temp. | Bulb} Bulb 
deg. | deg. 

fahr. |fahr. 

84 62 39 
84 61.5 Sih. 
80 59.8 40 
Wide 2 etO0 50. 
72.5 |59.5 53 
80.6 | 64 58 
88.5 |65.8 49 
88.7 |65.3 42 
83.3 168.5 39 
68 57.3 52 
65 56.8 58 
74.3 |60 55 
75.6 |59.5 47 
76.5 | 62 51 
79.7 |63.8 51 
84.2 | 62 40 
64.9 |59.3 54 
73.4 |61 63 
79.7 |62 52. 
76.0 |60 50 
71.6 |58.3 64 
67.1 |60 60. 
66 60 58 
68 60 58 
68.5 |59.3 58 
67 58.5 60" 
64 58. 60 
74.3 |60 55 
77.9 |58 65 
74.3 |61 63 
71.6 |63 71.5 | 64 
80.2 | 64 57 
79.0 |62.8|72.8|56 
59.9 | 57 64.5 | 63 
59.0 | 57 64.5 | 63 
87.8 | 71.2 | 82.3 | 57 
77.5 168.5) 79.65 | 57 
71.2 | 64.8) 75.3 | 56 
67.6 | 62 72.5 | 56 
64.4 | 62 71.0|60 
62.6 | 61 69.8 | 64 
61.5 |61.5 | 68.0 | 69 
59.0 | 61 67 
67.6 | 59. 73 
55.4 |58 74 
67.0 |57.5 52 
67.0 |57.8 52 


NA RRO 


Baro- 

meter 

Inches 

Mer- 
cury Time 

30.02 | 3:05p.m. 
30.03 | 4:00 p.m. 
30.04 5:35 p.m. 
29.93 | 4:35 p.m. 
30.05 | 2:20 p.m. 
30.00 |11:30 a.m. 
29.97 | 2:00 p.m. 
29.97 | 3:07p.m. 
30.03 | 4:13 p.m. 
30.01 | 4:42 p.m. 
30.01 | 5:33 p.m. 
30.05 | 4:45 p.m. 
30.08 | 4:40 p,m. 
30.04 | 1:54p.m. 
30.05 | 1:55 p.m. 
30.00 | 4:40 p.m. 
30.02 | 7:53 p.m. 
30.00 |11:05 a.m. 
30.00 | 2:50 p.m. 
30.00 | 5:05 p.m. 
30.01 | 9:08 a.m. 
30.10 |11:00 a.m. 
30.09 | 2:36p.m. 
30.09 | 3:40 p.m. 
30.09 | 4:40 p.m. 
30.09 | 5:35 p.m. 
30.09 | 6:18 p.m. 
30.05 | 3:55 p.m. 
30.01 | 8:32 a.m. 
30.01 |10:26 a.m. 
29.98 | 1:40 p.m. 
29.97 | 3:52 p.m. 
29.97 | 5:17 p.m. 
30.00 | 8:29 p.m. 
30.00 | 9:48 p.m. 
29.92 | 6:45 p.m. 
29.92 | 7:30 p.m. 
29.96 | 8:45 p.m. 
29.97 | 9:40 p.m. 
29.97 |10:35 p.m. 
29.97 |11:36 p.m. 
29.97 |12:33 a.m. 
29.97 | 1:52 a.m. 
29.97 | 4:18 a.m. 
29.97 | 4:50 a.m. 
30.01 |11:35 a.m. 
30.01 | 2:40 p.m. 
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Appendix B Corrected 
Pel ; Sphere ky. to | Corrected Multiplier 
TEST NO. 79—CORONA STUDY AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY Gap Neutral’) RMS" kin 
375,000-cm. Rope-Lay 0.80-inch Diameter Copper Cable, Length Setting | R. M.S. using age ich through | Watts 
233 ft., Spacing 17 ft., Frequency 60-Cycles. nyt of Sine Sphere | Neutral | Corrected] Water Loss 
July 26, 1923—11:16 a.m.to11:46a.m. Clear Weather, Slight Breeze. Sphere Wave Gap by Watt- Golam by 
Barometer, 30.00 in. Atmospheric Density Factor, 1.0091, Sphere-Gap Gap kv. to Weather | Tertiary | Meter Milli- Calcu- 
Factor, 1.0084. em. Neutral | Factor Coil Reading | Amperes | lation 
Temperatures: Wet Bulb 64 deg. fahr: Dry Bulb 72.5 deg. Fahr. Ss Beat Esc Ee Wm Te Ww 
64 “ “ “ “ 75 “ “ rer 
On Tower: Shade 78.8 deg. fahr: Sun 81.5 deg. Fahr. 10.0 170 171.2 174.8 4.397 74.69 |2320 
ZN te “ F MS0NG Fe . 9.6 165 166.2 | 171.9 4.301 75.55 | 2205 
9.2 160 161.2 165.8 3.458 69.41 1867 
NOTES 8.83 | 155 156.2 | 162.2 3.100 68.22 | 1665 
The word ‘‘corrected” in the column headings means simply that the 8.5 150 151.1 158.7 2.961 73.20 | 1447 
original readings have been corrected by the use of calibration curves for oe Mae 146.1 i 4% 2. ae 73. # _ 
the various instruments. : 140 141.1 48. 2.332 75.66 |1 
To obtain the factor by which the corrected wattmeter reading (column ae i see és a ie spl ee i 
5) is multiplied to give the true watt loss (column 7): Divide the r. m. s. 6.75 125 126.0 128.93 0.744 69.21 312.5 
voltage to neutral by tertiary coil voltage (column 4) expressed in volts 6.75 125 126. 0 129. 62 0. 865 71. 27 354. ri 
by the multiplier current through water column (column 6) expressed in 6. 4 120 121.0 123. 44 0. 481 70.73 190 
amperes. This gives the total resistance of the wattmeter voltage circuit. 6. 1 115 ll a 0 11 8. 32 0. 297 66.3 4 119.7 
The ratio of this resistance to that of the normal 150-volt wattmeter 5.8 110 110.9 111.89 0.226 65.75 86.9 
voltage circuit, 4432 ohms, gives the desired factor. 5.5 105 105.9 107.83 0.226 73 62 74.6 
The following is an illustration using the figures for the first observation 5.2 100 100. 8 102.61 0.205 75.33 63.0 
in the above table: 4.9 95 95.7 97.79 | 0.194 75.55 56.6 
= : 4.6 90 90.6 91.98 0.178 73.08 50.5 
174800 4,34 86 86.6 87.48 | 0.162 70.73 45.2 
b .Ordege haga Oy tPA 1,9) 7820- 4.1 81.5 g2.1 | 82.78 | 0.156 | 75.02 | 38.85 
3.8 76.5 v7 hee Ge geet 0.130 68 .32 33.2 
IMPORTANT: The above calculated losses in watts are for the test 3.5 71.0 ZisB> 71.405) GAIA) 65.18 29.1 
length of this cable, 233 feet. The losses in Column 7 of the table include 4.2 65.5 66.0 64.61 0.103 57.65 26.1 
the ‘error power,’’ and to obtain the net true power, there must be sub- 9 60.0 60.5 58.95 0.086 51.58 22.4 
tracted from the curve for the given test length, the error power curve: = ee : ‘ ce. pars bat pare x : 2 
E? 2.33 49.0 49.4 47.95 0.049 41.12 12.9 
Wage Rao ang 
183, X 10 Observations by J. C. Clark, F. F. Evenson, I. R. Harcourt. 
where E is in volts, 
ie tearaindets Discussion 


‘To obtain the losses in watts for one mile of cable, multiply the net corona E i 5 
loss curve by 22.66. For discussion of this paper see page 1162. 


Corona Loss Tests on the 202-Mile 60-Cycle 
220-Kv. Pit- Vaca Transmission Line of the Pacific Gas 


and Electric Company 
BY ROY WILKINS 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
«Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Review of the Subject.—A description is given of the physical 
and electrical characteristics of the Pit-Vaca 220-kv. transmission 
likely to affect corona loss. The line contains three distinct con- 
figurations and two sizes of conductor. Corona loss measurements 
were made from Pit Power House on the three configurations and 
from Vaca Substation on one of the configurations. Three methods 
of measuring corona losses were used at Pit and four at Vaca. 


T the time the Pit No. 1 plant was put in operation, 
late in 1922, the transmission line to Vaca-Dixon 
Substation went into service at 110 kv. first, be- 
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Fig. 1—Powerr Stations. Paciric Gas & Euxrcrric Co., 
San Francisco, Cau. 


cause some parts of the line hardware and insulators 


Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 


Pasadena, Cal., October 13-17, 1924. 


The measured corona losses were found to follow exponential 
laws in three distinct phases: below visual corona, visual 
corona and visual corona with losses sufficiently high to produce 
voltage distortion. At no point did the losses follow a quadratic 
law. A review of the reports of the results of corona loss tests on 
other lines indicates that the corona losses followed exponential 
laws. 


were not available in sufficient quantities to equip the 
line for 220 kv., and second, because there was no need 
for the higher voltage to transmit the power then 
available. 

Between that time and November Ist, 1923, the orig- 
inal line was insulated for 220 kv. and the second line 
was built and insulated for 220 kv., but both were oper- 
ated at 110 kv. Before the original line was put into 
operation at 220 kv. during the first part of November, 
1923, corona loss tests were made quite carefully on 
such sections of the line as could conveniently be han- 
dled at the power house. 

These lines will both be operated at 220 kv. as soon as: 
the power from Pit. No. 3 is available, sometime in 
1925. In the meantime they will be operated as they 
were at the time of the test, one at 220 kv. and the other 
at 110 kv. 

An idea of the geographical location may be gained 
from the map of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s 
transmission system and an idea of the elevations from 
the following table: 


TABLE I 
Location Miles “ Elevation 
Bite owe cee ep gist 0 2890 Ft. 
Maximum elevation....... 15 5200 “ 
Round Mountain......... 27.5 2157 * 
Plevations; 7, 1.12 cums soe exe 40 1000 “ 
Cottonwood eos sesh bares 60 433 “ 
Williams) -\: Jor ses ea iets a 143 025) a 
Waa. vivian brareat oe oicaare ie 202 Sar 


The line insulation is shown in a chart included, and 
the tower data on the following table: 

For the first 2714 mi. from the power house, these 
lines are of steel core aluminum and each circuit will 
ultimately be on its own tower line with a horizontal 
spacing of 19 ft. between wires and 75 ft. between center 
wires of the two circuits. 

At the present time the 110-kv. line has its towers 
complete as called for in the ultimate plans. 

The 220-ky. line was at the time of test and is now 
operating on ‘‘H”’ type wood poles with standard single- 
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circuit towers at angles and places where it was thought 
that the poles were inadequate. 

These poles have a conductor spacing of 16 ft. and are 
spaced much closer together than the towers on the 110- 
kv. circuit, giving the required 30 ft. minimum clearance 


10.55 Mi ,3-35 Mi 
2 pe 
is 59 
re ey 
= = ley 
= = 
> os of 
So a 
a : 2 3] 
Standard Strength  oasTaING 
Anchor Suspension = 
Strong = |. 
itag, ,. OBSTRINGS 4 
el, 
Extra Strong g 
1 or 
z = }} 
= = [Vata Sub-Station 
LS STRING LA STRING 
Suspension Anchor Suspension 
Standard Strength Extra Strong 
LOCKE STRINGS 
irae. 2 
Conductor 
Section From To —_———_—_———. 
Cire Mills Material 
1 Pit River Hat Creek 518,000 SC. Al. 
PH No. 1 PH No. 2 
2 Hat Creek Round Mtn. 518,000 SC. Al. 
PH No. 2 
= Round Mtn. | Cottonwood 500,000 Cu. 
4 Cottonwood Williams 500,000 Cu. 
5 Williams Vaca 500,000 Cu. 
6 Pit River Burney 518,000 Sc. Al 
PH No. 3 Valley 
44 Dia. — 
Type“0S.” 
48 Dia 
p> 58 Dia > 
TypesLA” 


Bottom 
For Type 0S, LS,LA OA, Shields: 
No.20 B.& S.Gage Copper (0.032 ) 


Top 
No.20.B& S.Gage Copper (0.032") 


Fig. 3 


to ground, but having an average clearance of less than 
would be indicated by the tower data. 

There are 202 pole structures and 98 towers from Pit 
to Round Mountain and 320 pole structures and 39 
towers from Round Mountain to Cottonwood. These 
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give, as nearly as can be determined from the profiles, 
an average of 17 ft. from Pit to Round Mountain and 
16.3 ft. from Round Mountain to Cottonwood. 

The aluminum conductor is made up of 42 strands 
0.112 in. in diameter around a 19 strand steel core, each 
strand of which is 0.111 in. in diameter. 

The weight per mile is 5900 Ib., of which the alumi- 
num is 2560 lb. 

The next 3214 mi. is of 49 strand rope lay copper, 
500,000 cm. in area with the configuration and spacing 
as noted above. 

The copper is of 7 by 7 strand M. H. D. rope lay, 
made up of 7 strands 0.101 inch in diameter with a left 


Fic. 4—Tower 1n Horizonrat CoNnFIGURATION, ALUMINUM 
SECTION 


hand lay, and a pitch of 5 inches; of these, 7 are in turn 
cabled into a rope with a 15 in. pitch right hand lay. A 
circle enclosing the cable is 0.91 inches in diameter. 

From this point 142 mi. to Vaca-Dixon Substation, 
both lines are on the same twin circuit tower with 15 
ft. vertical spacing and 24 ft. between circuits, using the 
copper conductor described above. The lines are com- 
pletely transposed with respect to the ground and com- 
munication circuits, and each circuit with the other. 
Complete barrels have an average length of 15.5 mi. as 
shown in the diagrams. 

The transformers at the power house are 16,667-kv-a. 
single phase, 127,000 to 11,000, connected Y-Delta 
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TABLE II 
DATA ON STANDARD TOWERS OF PACIFIC GAS ANID ELECTRIC COMPANY 220-KV. TOWER LINES 
Single Circuit Towers Double Circuit Towers 
Item 
Type SA Type SC Type M Type 0-98 

Height 

Overall... 2... eee OF4 FE. DR 55% ft. 55% ft. 97 ft 98 ft. 

"PoduowetCrossarm.. ..43! £6 422). eps ahd cays Beye yoann, 51% ft. 51% ft. 62 ft 63 ft. 
Width 

BiG DAS sc terela oss: win wheke eiensale aiciolete) Misi tehe Renato terete 20 ft. by 20 ft. 20 ft. by 20 ft. 20 ft. 20 ft. 

At, crossammnrnyes.. yoterntos 40h. depo ctgse see ote | 4 ft. by 20 ft. 4 ft. by 20 ft. 6 ft. 6 ft. 
Conductor Separation 

Between phases? Peel Te. cree «nesters wee ettaetatet so 19 ft. 19 ft. 15 ft 15 ft. 

Between Circuits, oye ais sels ees wens op ete ch etoueho ae * 24 ft 24 ft. 
Conductor 

Max. S126: (COPDPEr eine ere rnesl> sisted ale em ener Tete tete 500,000 cm. 500,000 cm. 500,000 cm. 500,000 cm. 

Loading yd ee ies ihe doen. a ase thost ee Monee oe an 8 lb. wind; % in. ice | 8 lb. wind, ¥% in. ice 8 lb. wind, no ice 8 Ib. wind, no ice 

1 foe 8) ce! <2 1 ee eee es er NaS iiGeyose ceeaocs 3 3 3 6 
Span 

Normal .jo225/ Ga eae eases eke eee eects ae 500 500 800 800 

With angles. ; ec wteos capitol rene Siete ails ate) ovscatoneioneals AA 1000 ac 800 

IVT AX. ON CARSENES. orale aie «chal lel )sleleteenete niet etorer-Pelete = 750 1500 1000 1800 

INT BXs COMEPUD UNS Wille crevela le sia ater hotel enetenoyatenel iets (ntes 1500 2100 1050 1800 
Max. “ANBIO. ti: rire ain cteln suchsdorecetonen otemake ete ereperneete eter else os None 22% deg. None 224 deg. 
Type. of Cond] Supports. ene eases Like acaperan og Ne SURO I8 Suspension D. E. or Susp. Susp D. E. or Susp. 
Weight of Tower: A250 eccnc csceieamientdactarsic ciomisistaes 5100 lb. 7270 lb. 8440 lb 12,950 Ib. 
Foundations 

COoncrete(GUs Vid. \eetcieetciene a s,<'clegets ele cietnenistet balan tans : 6.28 11.8 7.8 15.2 

Bees Vawhon (Cus a ernest venet eter ia oien= reel ous alee tay é 18.1 60.4 25...6. 84.5 


Fic. 5—Tower 1n Vomier. CONFIGURATION, CoppmR SECTION 


with the ground fexminal of the high tension perma- 
nently grounded, giving 220,000 normal operating volt- _ 
age on the line. Those at the substation are 16,667- 
ky-a., 115,500 to 63,600 auto-transformers with an 


11,000-volt delta winding which is connected to 20,000 
kv-a. synchronous condensers. 
The lines are equipped with a reverse power and 


141.56 Miles 


Location of Transpositions 
Fre. 6 


widen Bi 7 te 
: iclure i 
<n - e 2 
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features so that it functions equally well with either one 
or both lines in operation. 

The transformers are protected by balanced relays 
and the generators by over-voltage and balanced relays. 

Switching is done on trouble on the 220 kv. in the 
same way that the lower voltages are handled. 

When switched out, the lines areenergized by charging 
with a generator at reduced frequency, starting a con- 
denser at Vaca, building up the speed and paralleling 
at the substation. 

When the tests were contemplated, it was decided to 
use at least two methods of measurement with cali- 
brated instruments and instrument transformers on the 
low-tension side of the transformers for one set of read- 
ings and the current in the ground side of the high-ten- 
sion winding of the main transformers, together with a 
calibrated water hose resistance, for the other set. 

This hose resistance is made up of two 1 in. garden 
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Fic. 8—Line in VERTICAL CONFIGURATION wiTtH Top OF 
TRANSPOSITION IN BACKGROUND 


hose approximately 75 ft. long in parallel, connected to 
the 220-kv. line at the top and grounded at the bottom. 
Water is forced up one hose and flows down the other, 
and the voltage used is shunted off a few inches of the 
ground ends. 

In addition, the turbine gate opening was calibrated 
in generator kilowatts output, giving a fairly accurate 
check on total losses by a totally different method. At 


each reading, oscillograms were taken and some of the ~ 


representative curves are included in this report. 
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Transformer iron losses were accurately measured on 
the transformers in place, and copper losses were calcu- 
lated and checked against factory measured values. 

The J? R due to charging current in the line was cal- 
culated by the method proposed by Jacobsen appearing 
in the A. I. E. E. PRocEEDINGS. This was checked a- 
gainst the method used by Lewis in the A. I. E. E. of 
June 1921 and was finally determined by graphically 
integrating for five-mile intervals. 

Using the low-tension readings as a standard, the 


Fic. 9—Hose at Pir No. 1 


several loss curves were plotted, using values corrected 
for instrument and instrument transformers and having 
the transformer losses subtracted. 

These values having the J? R of the line subtracted 
were next plotted and finally the values per wire per 
mile were plotted. As originally taken, the values for 
the 15-ft. vertical spacing were obtained by subtraction 
of two tests and correcting for voltage rise, Inasmuch as 
these values were lower than those on the 19-ft. hori- 
zontal spacing. A test was made at Vaca-Dixon Sub- 
station charging back 59 mi. to Williams. The agree- 
ment between these two curves, 29 and 31 is very good 
and as all the values at Pit are checked against the 


TABLE IIT 
LINE CONSTANTS FOR CORONA TESTS 
PIT TO ROUND MOUNTAIN 27.5 MILES 


Res | Reac Cap. Diam. Aver. Min. 
per per Susp. Al. Height | Clear- 
Mi: Mi per Mi. Cond. Spacing | at Tower] ance 
0.1815 0.793 5.372 1.08 in. |19ft. Hor.| 50 ft. 30! 
Round Mountain to Cottonwood 
32.5 Miles 
0.117 | 0.812 | 5.224 | 0.91 in. |19ft. Hor.| 50 ft. | 30 
Cottonwood to Williams’ 
83 Miles 
0.117 | 0.784 | 5.423 | .91in. |15ft. Vert.) 55 ft. | 30 
Williams to Vaca 
NSE ook 1 a Bale ot ; 
59 Miles 
0.117 | 0.784 | 5.423 | 0.91in. |15ft. Vert.) 55 ft. | 30 
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TABLE IV 


CORONA TESTS PIT NO. 1 POWER HOUSE—NOVEMBER 13, 1923 
PIT TO ROUND MOUNTAIN 27.5 MILES OF ALUMINUM 17 FT. HORIZONTAL SPACING 


K. V. be- 
Volts tween Trans- | Trans- Total |Kw. Low| Netkw.| I?R due 
Low Volts Con- |Amperes; former | former | Trans- | Tension to to High Temp. Baro- 
Tension Hose ductors High Copper Tron former |corrected| Con- | Tension Net Deg. meter Film 
Read. Read. | by Hose | Tension | Loss kw|.Losskw.} Loss | for Inst.| ductors | Amperes} Corona | Cent. | Inches No. Time 
P.M. 
48 37 9.73 9 35 35 9.5 26.91 8a 1:25 
57.3 44 116.3 10.5 2 50 52 ors te S 9.5 26.91 8b 1:36 
71.5 54.5 143.5 13 3 76 79 120 41 2.8 38 9.5 26.91 8c 2:48 
80.75 62.0 163.0 14.5 4 92 96 144 48 3.3 44 9.5 26.91 9a 3:03 
93.5 7205 190.5 17238 6 126 132 240 108 5.0 103 9.3 26.90 9b 3:15 
101.0 78.75 206.5 18.4 7 146 153 - 288 135 eee 129 9.3 26.90 9c 3:25 
111.3 87.5 229.5 20.3 8 181 189 480 291 7.0 284 9.0 26.89 10a 3:37 
119.6 94.7 249.0 21.9 10 220 230 624 394 8.0 386 8.9 26.89 10b 3:54 
128.5 102.8 271.0 24.1 12 280 292 1247 955 9.7 947 8.5 26.89 10c¢ 4:07 
Transformers 127,000 Y grounded to 11,000 volt delta. 
Low Tension Potential Ratio 100/1 
Weather Clear. 
TABLE V 
CORONA TESTS PIT NO. 1 POWER HOUSE—NOVEMBER 14, 1923—PIT TO COTTONWOOD 
PIT TO ROUND MOUNTAIN 27.5 MILES OF ALUMINUM 17 FT. HORIZONTAL SPACING 
ROUND MOUNTAIN TO COTTONWOOD 32.5 MILES OF COPPER 16 FT. HORIZONTAL SPACING 
K. V. be- . 
Volts tween Trans- | Trans- Total |Kw. Low| Net kw.| [?7R due 
Low Volts Con- |Amperes} former | former | Trans- | Tension to to-High Temp. Barom- 
Tension | Hose | ductors High Copper Tron former |corrected| Con- | Tension| Net Deg. eter Film 
Read. | Read. | by Hose | Tension |Loss kw.|Loss kw.| Loss _ j for Inst. | ductors | Amperes} Corona Cent. Inches No. Time 
A.M. 
37 97.3 19 7 34 41 96 55 12 43 |7 deg. cent.| 27.05 lla 10:25 
43 112.5 21.8 8 48 56 129 73 16.3 57 |6 deg. cent.| 27.05 1lb 10:43 
52.5 138.6 27 14 69 83 192 109 24.5 _84 |7.6 deg. cent.| 27.05 |llcandi12a] 10:55 
54.0 142.0 28 16 73 89 206 117 26.9 90 {5 deg. cent.| 27.05 ate 11:12 
62.3 164.0 32 20 93 113 288 175 35.0 140 |5 deg.cent.| 27.05 12b 11:18 
72.0 189.0 36.5 24 120 144 480 335 45.4 290 |5 deg. cent.| 27.05 12¢ 11:25 
79.3 208.0 39.8 29 141 170 734 564 53.6 510 |5 deg. cent.| 27.05 13a 11:37 
89.4 236.0 45.0 36 182 218 1,440 1,222 69.4 1,153 |5 deg. cent.| 27.05 13 b 12:45 
96.4 254.5 49.0 43 220 263 2,688 2,425 81.0 2,344 |5.3 deg. cent.| 27.05 l4a 12:00 
106.0 280.0 54.8 52 290 342 4,990 4,648 101.2 4,547 |5.4 deg. cent.) 27.05 14b 12:07 
Weather fair—light clouds 
TABLE VI 
CORONA TESTS PIT NO. 1 POWER HOUSE—NOVEMBER 25, 1923—PIT TO WILLIAMS 
PIT TO ROUND MOUNTAIN 27.5 MILES OF ALUMINUM 17 FT. HORIZONTAL SPACING 
ROUND MOUNTAIN TO COTTONWOOD 32.5 MILES OF COPPER 16 FT. HORIZONTAL SPACING 
COTTONWOOD TO WILLIAMS 83 MILES OF COPPER 15 FT. VERTICAL SPACING 
Ky. be- 
Volts tween Trans- | Trans- Total |Kw. Low] Net kw. |J? R due 
Low Volts Con- |Amperes| former | former | Trans- | Tension to to High Temp. Barom- | 
Tension | Hose | ductors High Copper Tron former |corrected| Con- | Tension} Net Deg. eter Film 
Read. Read. | by Hose | Tension |Loss kw.| Loss kw. Loss_ | for Inst.| ductors | Amperes Corona Cent. Inches No. Time 
69 55.6 146.4 68 74 72 146 570 425 300 125 | 9 deg. cent 26.98 25¢ 
74.5 59.9 157.5 75 100 81 181 692 511 359 152 | 9 deg. cent. 26.98 26a 
81 66.4 174.6 81.5 120 94 214 928 714 424 290 | 9 deg. cent 26.98 26b 
85.1 71.3 187.6 86.5 132 103 235 1,244 1,109 478 531 |9.5 deg.cent. | 27.00 26¢ 
92.5 Ce ge’ 203.0 93 154 121 275 1,920 1,645 550 1,095 |9.5 deg. cent. | 27.00 27a 
100.0 84.8 223.0 102.5 186 143 329 3,697 3,368 673 2,695 |10 deg. cent 27.00 27b 
104.5 89.0 234.2 108.0 206 156 362 5,600 5,238 746 4,492 |10 deg. cent. 27.00 |27c and 28a 
111.0 95.8 252 .3 122.0 265 162 427 9,840 9,413 950 8,463 |11 deg. cent. 27.00 28b 
111.5 98.9 260.0 130.0 300 198 498 13,670 | 13,172 1,080 | 12,092 |11 deg. cent. 27.00 28¢ 
120 102.6 270.3 143.0 370 224 594 18,860 | 18,266 1,300 | 16,966 |11 deg. cent. 27.00 |29aand29b 
126 106.0 280.0 154.0 440 258 698 24,480 | 23,782 1,515 | 22,267 111 deg.cent. | 27.00 29 ¢c. 
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TABLE VII 
CORONA TESTS—PIT-VACA LINE—JANUARY 13, 1924 
VACA-DIXON SUBSTATION TO WILLIAMS—59 MILES OF COPPER OF 15 FT. VERTICAL SPACING 
High Tenion 
High Net Kw. from Kw. from 
Tension I? R due to Williams in Williams in 
Volts Ky. Bet. Amps. Kw. Low Net Kw. High Line End Ground End 
Low Volts Cond. by Multiply Transf, Tension to Tension Net of Transf, of Transf. 
Tension Hose Hose by 2 Losses Cor.for Inst.} Conductors Amps. Corona and Hose and Hose 
83 81.1 169.1 eer ee Cae: 150 67 1.4 66 245.7 —3,560 
89 87.5 181.1 15.3 103 183 80 1.6 78 291.6 —4,180 
95.7 94.3 193.9 16.6 134 260 126 1.9 124 352.8 —4,720 
102.7 102.3 207.8 18.0 176 440 264 2.2 262 429.3 —4,980 
107.2 106.8 PARP 1352 203 600 397 2.4 395 505.8 —4,940 
Lia. 2 112.2 224.6 19.6 244 1,200 956 ve 953 675.0 —4,400 
128.6 129.7 252.5 23.5 420 4,380 3,960 3.8 3,956 1,902 +8,400 
With No. 1 Line Dead 
89 76 159.3 14 70 140 70 3 69 
94 92.5 190.5 16.6 127 200 120 1.9 118 
111.2 114 227.0 19.9 258 1,100 842 2.1 840 
115.0 116.4 232.8 20.4 277 1,400 1,123 2.9 1,120 
118.5 120.6 238.2 Zine 310 2,020 1,710 33a & 1,707 
waterwheel output, it is felt that reliable results are ness Pra 
. if if [raat ar eT / 
obtained. wee SSO RE RES 
Test Results: Faaee a a a 
: | es | ein ‘a 
There are included four sets of data:— Lt cl ig am a ae 4 
1—A test from Pit to Round Mountain from which | Besa i ee Bais sae ae 
| 6 ae est | | | | | poe jie loa Sa Hes ee 
Curves 21 and 27 are plotted. aan Pai EE! ARNO w ss SASS eS 
: * Ie et leu ‘ea foait cae | De teak: | 
2—A test from Pit to Cottonwood from which Curves OCC eet et eee co 
22, 25 and 28 are plotted. Ee CAR RRERneneaneaes 
3—A test from Pit to Williams from which Curves CoS Se year re ed amen 
A eR aT Dae DR aS ee 
23, 26 and 29, are plotted. - ficial 2. Uw EEe PSR eeEe ARG 
é FES : le | feel T] ‘eel 
4—A test from Vaca-Dixon to Williams from which eeuees ) Pepper th cl 4 
curves 24 and 30 are plotted. | LEBER ee iz 
SRR Ste ee= ee 2 Meee eee 
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Fig. 10—Hossz ar Pir No. 1 


There is included a curve of the hose calibration, the 
water-wheel calibration, the transformer losses, one 
comparing the high-tension readings, and finally, curves 
plotted on semi-log paper showing the general law of the 
loss measured. There is also given measured single and 
three-phase impedance. 

Calibration Low-Tension Readings. The instruments 
were calibrated at the approximate power factor used 
’ before the test and after completion rechecked at the 
test power factor and load readings. The instrument 


Fic. 11—Hosrt Canisration or 24% 1n. Hose In PARALLEL 


50 ft. 3 in. Long Resistance 5.5 Meg. Ohms 
7 ft. between V. M. Terminals 
V.M. Res. 3623 Ohms 
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Fig. 12—Hosrt Ca.iBraTION 
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transformers were calibrated for ratio and phase angle 
and the values for correction taken from curves. ‘These 
corrections individually were never more than 1.2 per 
cent when applied to the low-tension readings, and when 
combined, were less than the individual corrections as 
they were in error in opposite directions. 
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Fig. 14—Caipration or No. 2 WaTER-WHEEL Kw. Reap on 
11 Ky. at 1 Power Factor 


These corrections were applied, although it is believed 
they are very close to the accuracy with which it was 
possible to read the meter. Inasmuch as the losses 
were considerable, at times over 20,000 kilowatts, the 


readings were for the most part well up on the meter ° 


seale. 


Calibration High Tension. The voltmeter on the 
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Fig. 15—Turen-Puast TRANSFORMER Losses No. 2 BANK 
Ky-a. 


Pir No. 1 3-16667 
Kv. 


220 Ky. Y-GrounpEep To 11 


Fig. 16—Atuminum Line at Rounp Mountain Looxine 
NorTH TOWARD Pit FROM THE First TOWER ON THE ALUMINUM 
Section. Ont Hour Exposurn, Pancromatic Fium 


Fic. 17—View or Correr Lins at Rounp Mountain 
Looxine Towarp Pit rroM THE First TownrR IN THE CopPER 
Section. One Hour Exposure, Pancromatic Finm 
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high tension was calibrated, first, by using the lowtension 
voltage at the turn ratio with the transformer alone 
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Fig. 18—View or Auuminum Line, First Towrr NortH 
oF Rounp Mountain, Dead Enp. Onze Hour Exposure, 
PaNncRoMATIC Finm 


Fic. 19—Towerr anv INSULATORS ON ALUMINUM SECTION. 
Quartz Lens. Ten-Minute Exrosurp, Pancromatic FILM 


excited from the low tension, and second, by measuring 
the hose resistance by two independent methods and 
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using this resistance in the usual multiplier formula, 
correcting by several approximations for the shunted 
part of the hose. Both of these calibration curves are 
plotted. 

The high-tension wattmeters were calibrated for 
approximate power factors but on test showed very 
consistent curious reversals which were studied some- 
what further and will be discussed later. 

Water-Wheel Calibration. 'The water-wheel was cali- 
brated in kilowatts generator output against gate 
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Fig. 20—Corona Spot on Atuminum Conpucror. 
Lens, Srx-Minute Exposurr, Pancromatic Fim 
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Fie. 21—Corona Loss anp CHARGING CURRENT FROM 
Pit No. 1 to Rounp Mr. Correctep ror TRANSFORMER 
Loss—27.5 Mites or Atuminum Horizontrat 17—Foor 
SPACING 


opening, using special small current transformers at 
unity power factor. 

While somewhat crude, these readings are manifestly 
unaffected by power factor, phase angle, etc., and give 
considerable assurance when they check the more pre- 
cise measurements. 

Barometer and Temperature. Barometer and tem- 
perature readings were taken and are included in the 
data. No attempt has been made to reduce these 
values to sea level and 25 deg. cent. for the reason that 
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the only correction formulas available contain several 
unknown factors not directly measurable, and inasmuch 
as the results depart from the general law of which these 
factors are a part, it was thought best to give the data 
as secured. 
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Fig. 22—Corona Loss AND CHARGING CURRENT FROM 
Pit No. 1 to Corronwoop 
Corrected for Meters and Transformer Losses 27.5 Miles of Aluminum 


1L7 ft. Horiz. Spacing: 32.5 Miles of Copper: 16 ft. Horiz. Spacing 
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Fig. 23—Corona Loss anp CHARGING CURRENT FROM Pit 
No. 1 tro WiLiiaMs 


Corrected for Meters and Transformer Losses. 
27.5 Mi. of Aluminum 17 ft. Horiz. Spacing 
32.5 Mi. of Copper 16 ft. Horiz. Spacing 
83 Mi. of Copper 15 ft. Vert. Spacing 


Observed Corona. Under normal running conditions 
photographs of the line with a very high grade com- 
mercial lens and a quartz lens loaned by Mr. Peek, 
-~were made and are included. 
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Considerable effort was exerted in trying to find out 
if there were any corona or other emanations or dis- 
turbing influences present around the insulators that 
could be photographed, all giving negative results. 
The views given with their titles are self-explanatory 
and are representative. 
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Fie. 24—Corona Loss aND CHARGING CURRENT FROM Vaca— 
Dixon to WILLIAMS 


Corrected for Meters and Transformer Losses 5.9 Miles Copper 15 ft. 
Vertical Spacing 
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Fig. 25—Corona Loss—Ner. Rounp Mr. tro Corronwoop 


From Difference of Two Tests. 32.5 Mi. of Copper 16 ft. Horiz. Spacing. 
Corrected from Voltage Rise from Pit to Round Mt. 


It should be borne in mind that most of the exposures 
are for considerable time and therefore show more 
corona than would be visually observed under the same 
conditions; and that a film of the character used is much 
more sensitive than the eye to corona discharge. 

It is noticeable, as before noted, (Lewis, TRANS. 
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A.I.E.E.,p.1079, 1921) that corona is the most profuse 
on the middle conductor and in proximity to ground; 
also it can be noted that the conductor next to the 
parallel circuit on the horizontal spacing has more 
corona than the outside one. Inasmuch as the con- 
ductors are transposed on the circuits under test, the 


Fic. 26—Corona Loss—Net. Corronwoop To WILLIAMS 


From Difference of Two Tests. 83 Miles of Copper, 15 ft. Vertical 
Spacing. Corrected for Voltage Rise from Pit to Cottonwood. 


Fig. 27—Corona Loss oN STEEL CoRE 


52684 Cu. Cm. Aluminum 1.06 in. Diameter. 17 ft. Hor. Spacing at 
10 Deg. Cent. and 27 in. Bar Wires to Ground 50 ft. at Towers. Wires to 
Ground 30 Min. in Span 


individual conductor losses check, as demonstrated 
repeatedly during test. It is difficult, however, to 
include any such effect in a general formula, taking ac- 
count only of the mean geometric spacing of conductors. 

No storm losses are so far available but observations 
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of storm conditions were made on the valley section of 
vertical spaced copper conductor and are included. 
Only a representative set of data is given for each 
test. For instance, four complete curves were taken 
from Pit to Round Mountain during two consecutive 
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Fie. 28—Corona Loss oN Rope STRAND 


500,000 Cm. Copper. 17 ft. Hor. Spacing at 11 Deg. Cent. and 27 in. 
Bar. Wires to Ground 50 ft. at Tower. Wires to Ground 30 ft. Min. 
in Span 
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Fre. 29—Corona Loss oN Ropr STRAND 


500,000 Cm. Copper. 15 ft. Vert. Spacing at 11 Deg. Cent. and 28 
In. bar. Bottom Wire to Ground 55 ft. at Tower. Bottom Wire to 
Ground 30 ft. Min. in Span. Derived Curve 


days, in order to check the high-tension wattmeters, 
giving points that fall exactly on the same curve, as 
nearly as can be plotted. 

The several instruments were read by more than one 
person to avoid any personal errors and every pre- 
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caution used to see that no faulty connections or equip- 
ment were used. 

In all there were used: 

1—Calibrated turbine gate opening. 

2—Low-tension k-w., amperes and volts. 

3—High-tension voltage from hose. 

4—High-tension kw. from the ground end of the high- 
tension transformer winding, and voltage from the 
ground end of the hose. 

5—High-tension kw. from the line end of the trans- 
former high-tension winding and the high-tension end 
of the hose. 

6—High-tension kw. using the ground end of the 
transformer high-tension winding and potential from 
the spare transformer and an 11-kv. potential trans- 
former. 

7—Oscillograms at each reading. 


Fig. 30—Corona Loss oN Rope Stranp 500,000 cm. CoPpPpER 


A study of each of these leads to the following 
conclusions: 

1—The turbine gate opening calibrated in kw. genera- 
tor output at unity power factor is, of course, approxi- 
mate, due to the difficulty of reading accurately, but 
being affected by neither power factor nor phase angle 
it gives an added assurance when it checks the more 
accurate methods, 

2—The low-tension kw. were used as a standard, and 
every precaution used to secure accurate data. 

The curves given are based on these readings and the 
several other methods considered as checks against 
them. 

38—High-tension voltage was measured directly on a 
voltmeter and the hose described above. 

This hose was left in service several days to determine 
whether there would be any deterioration or change due 
to difference in water resistance. 


For the same conditions no change could be detected, 
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though for conditions which caused considerable lead- 
ing current to flow through the transformers, the voltage 
rise above the turn ratio was greater than the usual 
calculations indicate. (See Lewis, A. I. E. E., 1921). 

4—In the original scheme it was decided to use the 
current in the ground side of the transformer high 
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Fie. 31—Corona Loss Curves FROM Vaca-Drxon TO WILLIAMS 

Cor. for Meters and Transformer Losses. 59 Miles Copper. 15 ft. 
Vertical Spacing 
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tension and potential from the ground end of the hose, 
giving the loss on one conductor. 

In practise, it was found that the wattmeter reversed 
part way up the curve and gave apparent losses much 
higher than the known generator load. 

It was finally decided that this was due to phase angle, 
but no practical field method of Clb RAHAS it could be 
found. 
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An attempt was made to shield the hose by enclosing 
it in a larger hose, running water up the inside and down 
between the two sizes of hose and using the inner hose 
on the wattmeter with no practical change in results. 

5—The wattmeter was shielded and its current coil 
put directly in the line using the top part of the hose for 
potential. 

This gave high results at low voltages and low results 
at high voltages. 

6—During the time that the tests were carried on at 
Pit, an attempt was made to measure the loss in one 
conductor from Vaca to Williams using the ground of 
the transformer high tension and the spare transformer, 
together with an 11-kv. potential transformer to supply 
voltage. } 

This gave similar results to the original hose combina- 
tion, being negative at low voltage and high at high 
voltages, the negative values being much less as shown 
in curve 31. 

Some two weeks later this was checked in addition 
to low-tension readings and for the same physical con- 
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Fie. 33—Corona Loss 1n Kw. per WIRE PER MILE 


ditions even though read by a different person on an- 
other meter. The curve, so far as could be read, was 
exactly the same and showed an appreciable negative 
loop at low voltages. 

The low-tension readings checked very closely the 
losses determined at Pit for the same configuration. 

These several combinations of high-tension readings 
are plotted in curve together with the low tension for 
the same configuration. 

By applying a correction for phase angle, these check 
the low-tension readings and while the phase angle 
could be calculated approximately, no direct measure- 
ment could be taken. They are therefore included only 
as a matter of interest and an indication of the diffi- 
culties of direct high-tension measurements. 

The method of correcting for instruments, transform- 
ers and J? R losses has been described and mention 
has been made of the voltage correction. 

From Pit to Round Mountain the voltage rise was of 
very little importance being in the order of one kv. 

With more lines added, as from Pit to Williams, the 
rise is appreciable and since it was desired to determine 
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the loss from Round Mountain to Cottonwood and 
Cottonwood to Williams, the voltage rise was caleu- 
lated, using the values of line constants determined by 
the test in the convergent series formulas. 

It was discovered that the losses as taken followed 
an exponential law and plotted a straight line on semi- 
logarithmic paper. This allowed us to correct the 
losses in small enough sections that the voltage rise 
over that section was inappreciable. 

This voltage rise correction was not thought to be 


Fig. 34—Pir No. 1. Wave Form No. 2 GENERATOR. 
SPEED, NorMAL Vouts DISCONNECTED 


NorRMAL 


essential but was carried out for the loss from Round 
Mountain to Cottonwood and from Cottonwood to 
Williams. 

This last was checked by an entirely separate test 
from Vacato Williamstaken at Vacaand plotted for volt- 
age at Vaca. 

This checks almost exactly the corrected curve from 
Cottonwood to Williams, indicating that the method 
used was correct. 

The final results are given in loss per mile per wire 
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Fie. 35—Corona Loss Tests Prt-Vaca 220 Ky. Lins 


Switching on Line at Vaca. Record at Pit with Line open except for 
Hose to Ground. Steady state 133,700 Volts to Ground at Pit. 


on a line in which the rise in voltage was very small and 
so can be used to build up the losses on a similar line of 
any length, provided the voltage along it is known and 
short sections used; it also allows us to determine what 
the losses under load conditions would be on a line with 
a lower voltage at the receiving than at the sending end. 

From the final results it will be noticed that the por- 
tion of the line having a comparatively low horizontal 
spacing has a higher loss for low voltages (even with the 
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conductors farther apart), than the higher vertical 
spacing. 

On the higher voltages the closer spacing has the 
higher loss. This indicates that the distance to ground 
has considerable effect on the loss, and may at times 
overshadow the distance between conductors. 


36—Corona Loss Tests. Pit-Vaca 220-Ky. 
Corona Loss Pir to WILLIAMS 


i—Ground Current Less than 10 Amperes 
2—Line Amperes 108 eff. 
3—Line Voltage to Ground 135,400 eff. 


LINE. 


Fig. 37—Corona Loss Tests. Pir-Vaca 200 Ky. 


Corona Loss Pir ro WILLIAMS 


1—Ground Current 10 Amperes eff. 
2—Line Current 121 Amperes eff. 
3—Line Voltage to Ground 144,600 eff. 


LIne. 


Fig. 38—Corona Loss Tests. Pit-Vaca 220-Ky. Linn 
Corona Loss Pir to WiLLiamMs 


1—Ground Current 45 Amperes eff. 
2—Line Current 143 Amperes eff. 
3—Line Voltage to Ground 156,200 eff. 


As the voltage is increased, a point is finally reached 
where the slope of the curve changes so that the increase 
in loss per ky. increase in voltage is less than on the 
lower part of the curve. 

At this point the current wave begins to be distorted 
and a 180-cycle ground current flows, which at the 
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higher voltages, reaches values of one-third of the total 
charging current. 

This is clearly shown in Figs. 36, 87 and 38 wherein 
the oscillograph remained unchanged, only the line 
voltage being raised. This has been discussed in 
previous papers, though the fact that the actual 
corona loss does not increase as fast with increase 
in voltage as at the lower voltages does not seem to 
have been noted. (Peek, Lewis, p. 1155, p. 1079, TRANS. 
A. I. E. E., 1921). 

For the aluminum wire this point could not be reached 
because of the larger conductor and comparatively short 
line. 

There is, however, a break in the aluminum loss line 
at about 155 kv. between conductors. Thisis below the 
visual corona and it has been suggested that it is con- 


Fig. 39—Corona at Nigut in Rain. Pit-Vaca 220-Kv. Linge 
AT 3 Mites FROM VACA 


nected in some way with the insulating film on the con- 
ductor and the ionization around it. 

The curves secured seem to divide the corona loss 
into three phases as regards line voltage: 

1—Losses below the point where the corona is visual, 
called by Professor Ryan dark brushes and discharging 
free ions. 

2—The visual corona in which the losses are consid- 
erable and the increase in kw. loss per kv. rise in voltage 
is greater than in Case 1. 

There, visual brushes are formed and ionization by 
collision is the important loss medium. 

3—At a point sufficiently high in voltage a consid- 
erable third harmonic flows, deforming the current wave 
(see oscillograms Figs. 36, 37 and 88, and decreasing 
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the slope of the curve, 7. e., having less loss increase in 
kw. per kv. increase than 2. 

The loss has the nature of a gas electrical hysteresis 
with half are characteristics and at this point the charg- 
ing current deviates from a straight line indicating that 
the dimensions of the conductor have in effect increased 
(see Curve Fig. 23) as suggested by Peek (A. I. E. E., 
July 1921). 

There has not so far been sufficient data accumulated 
to make any attempt to formulate a law or fit to the 
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Fie. 40 
No. 1. Lewis Curve No. 18, page 1109, A. I. E. E. Data divided by 


3 X 101.5 to get Kw. per Conductor per Mile 

No, 2 Jakobsen Curve ‘‘C,”’ page 103, A. I. E. E. 1918 Data divided by 
3 X68.4 to get Kw. per Conductor per Mile 

No, 3. Faccioli, page 341, A. I. E. E. 1911. Data divided by 3 X 153.5 
to get Kw. per Conductor per Mile 

No. 4. Faccioli Curve “C,” page 342, A.I. E.E. 1911, Data divided by 
3 X 63.5 to get Kw. per Conductor per Mile 

No. 5. Wood, page 723, A. I. E. E. 1922. 
get Kv. between conductors 


Ky. multiplied by 1.73 to 


No. 6. Peek, High Voltage Engineering, page 248, Test 146 Reduced to 
Miles 
No. 7. Clark & Ryan. Pit-Vaca Conductor 18 Spacing, Bar 30.01 


In. Temp. 67.5 Deg. Fahr. 
No. 8. Peek. Pit-Vaca Conductor Dec. 1921, 16 ft. 10 in. Spacing 
25 Deg. Cent. 76Cm. Bar. Mo= 68 
No. 9. Peek. High Voltage Engineering, page 122. 


Reduced to Miles 
existing laws in order to determine what the loss would 
be for conditions other than those under which the data 
were taken. 

So far no actual mesaurements have been taken dur- 
ing storm conditions. Observations have been made, 
however, and a kodak picture taken during a compara- 
tively heavy rain storm at night. 

After dark and during the time that rain is actually 
falling the conductors are faintly luminous and can be 
traced between towers. 

On inspection at close range the luminous area is 
made up of corona tufts or brushes, some two inches 
long, starting in a bright core and ending in a blue 
brush at the points where a rain drop comes near to the 
conductor. 

Their position would give an average spacing of from 
12 to 17 in. during heaviest rainfall, and at times when 
few rain drops fell, of probably two or three feet. 
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There is no regularity in either their position or direc- 
tion and they seem to flit back and forth along the con- 
ductor remaining only a fraction of a second in one 
place. 

It was noticed that no rain drops collected on the 
220-kv. conductors as they did on the 110 kv. of the 
same size conductor in the same tower. 

In the higher elevations the same effect is noticed 
with the snow, it being harder, of course, to see just 
what happens to the brushes. 

Roughly, from station meters, the corona loss seems 
to be approximately doubled, dropping back to normal 
again as soon as the storm ceases. 

A great many engineers have stated that it is ad- 
visable to run below the visual corona point. This 
statement is open to question and the final solution is 
economic rather than technical. 

The J? R loss on the line under discussion at full load 
is 8500 kw. approximately. As the voltage is lowered 
to decrease corona the J? R increases and conversely 
when the voltage is raised to decrease J? R corona in- 


Fig. 41 

No. 1. Quadratic Formula 15 ft. Spacing. S =227 In. Mo =0.68. 
Co = 102.6. Temp. = 9 Deg. Cent. Bar 30.4 In. 

No. 2. Quadratic Formula 15 ft. Spacing. S = 227 In. Mo = 0.72. 
Co = 108.4. Temp. = 9 Deg. Cent. Bar 30.4 In. 

No. 3. Quadratic Formula 19 ft. Spacing. S = 288 In. Mo = 0.68. 
Co = 105.8 Temp. = 9 Deg. Cent. Bar 27.9 In. 

No. 4. Quadratic Formula 19 ft. Spacing. S = 288 In. Mo =0.72. 
Co = 111.6 Temp. = 9 Deg. Cent. Bar 27.9 In. 

‘*B” Test Values. 19 ft. horiz. spacing 9 Deg. Cent. 27.9 in. Bar. 

“A”’ Test Values 15 ft: Vertical Spacing 9 Deg. Cent. 30.4 in. Bar 


Check ‘‘A”’ with No. 1 and 2 
Check ‘‘ B’’ with No. 3 and 4 


creases. There is therefore a certain point most effi- 
cient which in territory subject to storms would be 
lower than that for the same conductor in a more ad- 
vantageous climate. 

At present there seems to be no way of determining 
what the corona loss on a proposed line will be at the 
voltage present practise gives it to operate, and this is 
the particular region in which power company engineers 
are interested. 

The losses at voltages below visual corona are con- 
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siderable and if known might in certain cases vary the 
size of conductor used 100 per cent (see Jakobsen, 
Trans. A. l. E. E., p. 91, 1918). 

On the line tested, the losses are greater for a line 
close to the ground even though it has a greater spacing. 
This is not accounted for in present formulas. 

In lines where several constructions of line are alter- 
nates this will affect the design and therefore the cost, 
and is important. 

The curves as finally plotted, together with such tests 
as have been published from time to time by the Insti- 
tute, give a series of straight lines on semi-logarithmic 
paper throughout their entire range corresponding to 
the several physical changes noted. 

These curves are plotted from the original data as 
given in the several references, the changes necessary 
to reduce them to kilowatt loss per conductor per mile 
being also noted. 

Tn tests such as those of Lewis the condition nearest 
_ approximating the 220-kv. test configuration and con- 
nections was plotted. 

These curves were plotted to compare with the form 
of curve observed on the test and all of the actual trans- 
mission line tests obtainable seem to show this exponen- 
tial form. 

From the original test made m 1921 on a 300-ft. 
section of the copper conductor, the irregularity 
factor was given as 0.68. After reviewing the tests as 
made on the line, this has been changed to 0.72. Both 
of these values are used in the quadriatic formula under 
test conditions of temperature and barometer and plot- 
ted together with the values of the test in Curve 20. 

The observed loss would indicate for the test con- 
ditions approximately 22,000,000 kw-hr. per year, the 
value of 0.68 and the quadratic law 43,000,000 kw-hr. 
per year and the value of 0.72 approximately 24,000,000 
kw-hr. per year. 

These represent losses in the order of $100,000 per 
year and bear out the statement that it is desirable to 
know the loss under operating conditions. A more 
thorough understanding of the physical causes and 
mechanics of corona loss is gradually being reached. 
This is hopeful and if, from lines existing and now being 
built, it is possible to secure the data for determining 
these losses, it will be more and more worthwhile as 
longer lines and higher voltages come to be used. 


Discussion 

PAPERS ON CORONA 
(Rran & Hewume, Crszx & Muize, Carzori, Pererson 

& Srear, Cisanx & Evanson, Wizxrss) 

Pasapena, Cau, Octopee 13, 1924 

FP. W. Peek, Jr.: It is my opinion that apparent diserepan- 
cies in the corona papers presented are not due to error in the 
different i i but rather to the difficulty of comparing 
different conditions. To illustrate what I mean by one example: 
An aluminum eable strung at Stanford im a grassy field and 
another strung at Pit after being dragged over the sharplava rocks 
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should be expected to give different losses near the critical 
voltage. It would be diffienlt to predict the result of the muti- 
lation by the lava beds without direct measurements. 

I will point out here briefly a few of the ouistanding facts 
concerning my early work which may apply to the present 
measurements: 

Tests were made on indoor lines and on outdoor lines in actual 
towers under all kinds of weather conditions and at temperatures - 
varying from below zero to 90 deg.fahr. Probably one hundred 
thousand different readings were taken. Measurements were 
always duplicated on both the high-and low-voltage sides of the 
transformer by waitmeters especially calibrated for low power 
factor. The transformer loss was small. These readings 
checked. I have great faith in readings made on the low-voltage 
side because the probably error ean be determined readily. It 


Fics. 1-2—Compazrison or Hicn asp Low Sz Cozrona Loss 
Mer4stREMENTS 


was small. Wave shape and the maximum of the wave was 
determined by an oscillograph Voltage was not measured by 
gaps but determined by calibration of the voltmeter eoil with 
step-down transformers. A small error in voltage is equivalent 
to a larger error in power. Figs. 1 and 2 herewith give an exam- 
ple of the total loss measured on the high and low side and the 
net corona loss. It is not difficult to determine the possible 
error, which is small. In Fig. 3 the losses obtained on high and 
low sides are plotted onasinglecurve. There is good agreement. 
A study of these data showed that the quadratic law applied 
very closely above the eritieal voltage. The criterion for the 
quadratic is that the curve between the voltage and the square 
root of the power loss is a straight line. The test for the quad- 


depending upon irregularities, dirt, moisture, 
ete., on the conduetor surface. (iste ouseedp inentesecoiastabh 
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quadratic law which followed the probability law. I found no 
loss due to direct leakage through the air. What excess loss 
there was below the true critical voltage was found to be due to 


120 140 160 180 200 
LINE VOLTAGE 
Fig. 3—Comparison oF High anp Low Sipe Corona Loss 
MeEAsuREMENTS (SEE TaBLeE I, ‘Law or Corona,” A. IL. E. E. 
1911) 
3/0 Seven-strand cable; 10 ft. spacing; Total length 
of cond. 3600 ft.; Bar 0.75 cm.; Temp. 10 deg. cent. 


CORONA LOSS IN KILOWATTS 


200 
KILOYOLTS BETWEEN LINES 

Fig. 4—CaLcuLaTED AND MrAstrRED Corona Loss CotTrTon- 
Woop Aanp WiitiaMs Section oF 220,000-Votr Pitr-Vaca LINE 


0 40 80 120 160 


Length =83 mi.; 
Rope lay O. D., 0.910 in.. 


Noy. 14 


500,000 cm., 7 by 7-strand copper cable; 
Mo = 0.72; Spacing = 15 ft. vertical. 


Novy. 25 


26.99 in. At 
Pit No. 1 


Bar. Pressure 27.05 in. 
Temperature 5.63 deg. cent. 10.0 deg. cent. 
§ = 1.03 


actual brushes at local points. The loss at this part of the curve 
is very sensitive to dirt and moisture on the conductor surface. 
This is fully discussed in my first paper. 

Professors Ryan and Henline presented today a very interest- 
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ing paper on the theory of the mechanism of corona. I am 
pleased that the corona values which they have measured and 
calculated check so well the values calculated by my quadratic 


0 — 225 Ky, Between Lins 


¢= Measured Nov.13™ 1923 
©= Calenlated from p - 1.40 -130)" 


CORONA LOSS IN KILOWATTS 


0 49 120 160 200 240 280 
KULOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES AT PIT NO.1 


Fic. 5—CaALCULATED AND Megastrep Corona Loss, Pir To 
Rowtunp MowuntTatn SECTION OF 220,000-V ott Pit-Vaca Line 


Length = 27% mi.: 642 cm. 61-strand, steel-core 
aluminum cable; Concentric Lay O.D. = 1.08 in.; 
Cable new and scratched, M, = 0.78: Spacing =19 ft. 
horizontal 
Bar. pressure 
Temperature 


26.90 in. At 
9.2 deg. cent Pit No. 1 
0.95 


Yond 


Fic. 6—CALCULATED AND Meastrep Corona Loss, Rotunp 
Mountain To Cotrronwoop Section, 220,000-Votr Prr- 
Vaca Line 

Length = 3224 mi.; 500,000 cm., 7 by 7 strand copper cable; 


Rope lay O. D. =0.910 in.; My =0. 72; Spacing =19 ft. 
Noy. 13 Noy. 14 
Bar. Pressure 26.90 in. 27.05 in. At 
Temperature 9.2 deg. cent. 5.63 deg. cent. Pit No.1 
Conditions for this section 
Assumed = 28.0 in. and 9.2 deg cent. 
6 = 100 


law as shown in their table. There is no doubt that part of the 
corona loss is a per-cyele loss, but in addition there is a component 
loss which does not depend upon the frequency. There is also 
considerable corona loss on direct current, The loss on a wire 
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apparently varies for the two halves of the a-e. wave. For 
this reason, I have never thought of this loss as a hysteresis loss. 

I have always thought of the quadratic law as rational. 
Energy is stored in the dielectric until the eritical point is reached 
on the voltage wave. At this point the brushes start to short 
circuit part of the dielectric. Part of the energy is not returned. 
This energy should be as the square of the excess voltage above 
the critical voltage. 

The measurements of Professors Clark and Evenson are 
interesting. I would like to call attention to the facet, however, 
that the correction which they find it necessary to make in order 
to get the net corona loss is much larger than the transformer- 
loss correction for measurements made on the low side. Such 
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Vaca Section or 220,000-Voit Pit-Vaca Line 


Length = 59 mi. 
500,000-cir. mil, 7 by 7 strand copper cable 
Rope lay O. D. = 0.910 in. 
Mo = 0.72 
Spacing = 15 ft. vertical 
Corrected to standard conditions of temperature and barometric 
pressure 
25 deg. cent. 
29.9 in. 
1.00 
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a correction is uncertain, whether it is made on paper or in the 
instrument. 

The high-voltage wattmeter when fully developed should 
be a very useful tool. 

Mr. Wilkins’ measurements are very important from both 
the theoretical and practical standpoint. Investigations of 
this character are of great value to the industry. Two types 
of conductors are used: Concentric-lay aluminum eable in the 
lava country of the Pit and rope-lay conductor in the valley. 
Since the rope-lay conductor is irregular in a uniform way, the 
surface should not be much affected during stringing. The 
uniform aluminum conductor should be quite badly mutilated by 
dragging in the lava and should, for this reason, be expected 
to give large excess loss near the critical voltage. It is naturally 
difficult to estimate the effect of such treatment for any particular 
ease. Mr. Wilkins’ measurements show this excess loss for the 
aluminum conductor. The measured and calculated losses 
eheck very closely for the rope-lay cable. This is illustrated 
for the two different types of conductors in Figs. 4 and 5 here- 
with giving calculated loss and measured points taken from Mr. 
Wilkins’ paper. Fig. 7 shows the measured and predicted loss 
for the line. Mr. Wilkins finds that the measured losses do not 
always follow a quadratic. This should be the case on a long 
line for the following reasons: There would be at least several 
ecritical voltages along the line due to the different conductors, 
difference in elevation and temperature. The wattmeter reads 
the sum of the losses for all of the sections at different critical 
voltages. If the losses in each section follow the quadratic 
law, the sum of these quadratic eurves, which is what the watt- 
meter reads, could not be expressed by a single quadratic but 
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would be a curve similar to the ones found by Mr. Wilkins. 
This is shown in Fig. 8. Each section should be calculated 
separately and added to obtain the total. A small error in 
voltage would also make a large error in power. I note that 
there is a considerable difference in voltage measurement on the 
low side and by the hose on the high side. This would also 
contribute towards the difference noted. 

Mr. Wilkins states that no corrections were made for tempera- 
ture. This would also cause difference between his measure- 
ment and calculations. I would like to ask if loss measurements 
were also made during the warm summer months. The quad- 
ratic law shows that the loss would be much higher at the higher 
temperature. If Mr. Wilkins has such measurements they would 
be a check on the quadratic law. 

It is my opinion that it will generally not be economical 
to operate a line above the fair-weather e, voltage. The loss 
during fair weather at this voltage is generally not of great 
importanee since the controlling factor is the rain Joss. With 


ol 
vee 160 180 200 220 240 260 
KILOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES 


180 200 220 . 
KILOVOLTS BETWEEN LINES” 


Fig. 8—Corona Loss as MEASURED ON A LONG LINE WITH 
DIFFERENT CRITICAL VOLTAGES 


140 160 


Upper Curve—Two quadratic corona loss curves with different critical 
voltages 

Lower Curve—If two corona loss curves with different critical voltages are 
added, the sum cannot be represented by a quadratic, although each com- 
ponent curve is, in itself, a quadratic. 


rain only 10 per cent of the time the greater part of the annual 
loss would occur during storms. 


The large amount of power transmitted on 220-kw. lines will 
generally require conductors so large that the critieal voltage is 
above the operating voltage. If this does not occur, the diameter 
of the conductors ean be easily increased by a central core to 
meet this condition. In other words, why have any appreciable 
loss when it is so readily prevented? The exact calculation of 
the annual loss is thus not always as important from the practical 
standpoint as from the theoretical standpoint. 


In conclusion, the loss measurements on which the quadratic 
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law was based were made in duplicate on high and low sides of 
the transformer and were alwaysingoodagreement. Voltage was 
measured by step-down transformer and voltmeter coil. The 
wave shape was determined by oscillograph. 

This law holds over a very large range of voltage as shown 
by the curves in my discussion of Professor Harding’s paper. 


Fig. 9 


Measurements made in 1924 check those made in 1910 although 
made by different men with different apparatus. bee 
The reasons for apparent and actual deviation from the law 
indicated by some of the curves in the papers presented today 
were for the most part observed and discussed in my 1911"paper. 
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Predicted loss is in good agreement with the actual loss on the 
220-lxv. lines. 

It will generally be desirable to operate below the e, voltage. 
If the conductors are not large enough the diameter can be in- 
creased by a core. 

R. W. Sorensen: The Steinmetz-Hayden paper, entitled 
High-Voltage Insulation, presented at the 1923 Pacific Coast 
Convention held in Del Monte, showed some very interesting 
phenomena, the reasons for which we would all like to know. 
Thinking that some Lichtenberg figures might help to work out 
the reasons, I have some photographs which may also help 
explain the hysteresis character:-of corona loss as found by Pro- 
fessor Ryan and his colleagues. 

Fig. 9 is made with about 10,000 volts d-c. applied to two 
needle points spaced about 13% in. apart. The point at the right 
is connected to the positive terminal and the one at the left to the 
negative terminal. In these figures is seen the characteristic 
difference between the positive and negative records, both as to 
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appearance and distance from the electrode, marked by the 
emanating electrons. 

Fig. 10 shows two similar points with alternating current im- 
pressed upon them. 

Fig. 11 shows a cylinder and aneedle point, the nearest approach 
one can make to having a plate represent the discharge between a 
point and a sphere. In this case, the voltage applied was 
alternating current. The voltage on all slides shown is below 
visible corona voltage. 

Fig. 12 shows a double phenomena, the cylinders being charged 
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positively and negatively used in conjunction with negatively 
and positively charged needle points, respectively. This photo- 
graph was made by Mr. H. E. Mendenhall, a graduate student 
at California Institute of Technology. 

An examination of these photographs shows the greater range 
of electron travel from the positive electrode as compared to the 
range from the negative one. 

An inspection of these figures leads one to the logical conclusion 
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that the reason for the results of the tests made by Steinmetz 
and Hayden is that when a point is connected to the positive 
terminal, the electrons travel a much greater distance for a given 
applied potential gradient than is the case when the point is 
negative and the sphere positive. Extending this reasoning to 
explain the results of tests which are now under discussion, is it 
not possible to assume with a fair degree of certainty that this 
also explains the reason for hysteresis effect of a-c. corona. 
During the half cycle a conductor is positively charged its 
electrons have a larger field of travel than during the half 
cycle it is negatively charged, thus making it impossible to ac- 
count for a complete balance or neutralization of charges. 

W. A. Hillebrand: While the electro-motive force increases 
up to a certain point, your charge is directly proportional until 
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your critical voltage is reached. As you descend the curve and 
reach zero electro-motive force there is a residue charge which 
should be neutralized. A somewhat similar relationship occurs 
during the other half wave. That means that within certain 
limits the energy loss per cycle is constant regardless of fre- 
quency. To me that has been extremely significant. 
The time effect as commented on by Professor Ryan does not 
enter over the lower range of frequency; as frequency in- 
creases the time effect does enter. We have another relation 
of interest: That you have a loss by electrical conduc- 
tion which is a nice parabola. Is it possible that at a certain 
point we begin to develop the self-propagating streamers? 
That is, the Peek high-frequency effects? If that is so, it is to 
my mind important that we understand still more about the 
fundamental periods at which a transmission line will oscillate 
(I am not referring to the frequency of the line as a whole) 
in order to determine whether or not the fundamental frequency 
is at a point where you will develop the possibility of self-propa- 
gating streamers. 

A wattmeter that will measure one watt, or a fraction of a 
watt at 110,000 volts, is, I think, as everyone who deals with 
measurements will agree, a remarkable achievement. I hope 
that it will be found possible, through the medium of this instru- 
ment, to develop further information with regard to the current- 
carrying capacity of liquid films that will lead to understanding 
the question of surface leakage. 

For example, there is a transmission line in our neighborhood 
that has gone out simply due to surface loss over the insulators. 
It is a 60-ky. circuit. When the line is dead, and suddenly 
energized, the loss is too great to start it going. 


J. B. Whitehead: In the first of these papers we have a 
further contribution to the problem of the measurement of small 
losses at low power factor in high-voltage circuits. It is a 
problem that has been attacked for years; and which has caused 
great trouble because of the difficulty of maintaining the current 
in the voltage circuit of a wattmeter, of whatever type, exactly 
in phase with the applied voltage. 

Professor Ryan’s work is notable in three particulars, I think: 
First of all he is putting the entire wattmeter system in the high 
side of the line. Ordinarily, in work of this kind, we find that 
instrument at the central neutral point. He does not eliminate 
however the problem of sereening the voltage coil and resistance. 

The next point is the method used for screening the voltage 
circuit and making certain that the current in that circuit is not 
only proportional to the voltage, but that it shall be in phase with 
the voltage. Care must be taken of both of these things. Pro- 
fessor Ryan has done it by adjusting the relation of the series 
resistance, or voltage multiplier, as he calls it, to the electrostatic 
field. I like, particularly, the ingenious method that he has 
used for maintaining a uniform electrostatic potential gradient 
over the resistance. He has placed it between two external 
shielding rings and has studied the field between those rings 
making sure that the water coil, as it spirals down, takes a con- 
stantly descending electrostatic potential as well. 


The use of water is the third point. I think it is not very com- 
mon to use water as a resistance. The difficulties are due to low 
conductivity and to heating. Professor Ryan has attempted 
to avoid them by letting his water flow continuously and I see 
no reason why that is not a perfectly sound method for meeting 
the difficulty provided, only, that the temperature is properly 
regulated. 

It is not, perhaps, as well known in this country as it should be 
that the sereening of such resistances, so as to make sure the 
electrostatic error is avoided, and a method for studying the 
degree of such error, and controlling it, has been published. It 
was published in Germany first by Professor W. B. Kouwenhoven 
of Johns Hopkins University, and subsequently by Washington 
University, of St. Louis. It is a very complete examination of 
this question of electrostatic error in connection with resistances 
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and well worthy of examination by anyone who is contemplating 
making measurements at high values of voltage. 

Professor Ryan and his associates in the second paper, are 
investigating the question, why the measurements of different 
observers on corona loss, particularly, in the initial stages, are 
not always concordant and are subject to doubt. The first 
reason, is the question of the accuracy of the measurements 
to which we have just referred. The second reason is due to 
the fact which Mr. Peek has mentioned, and which, is also 
clearly in Professor Ryan’s mind, that it is impossible to obtain 
perfectly uniform conditions on a conductor in the open and, 
particularly, in a long line of such conductors, with alternators 
in the character of the conductors themselves, the spacing, ete. 
Most work that I have done has been within the laboratory 
where we could: control conditions. There is never any doubt in 
such experiments as to what is going to happen after you have 
made a number of those experiments and the results may 
usually be given as definite laws. In the open your conductors 
are not smooth; you may have cable of various make-ups; these 
cables are scratched and dirty; you no longer have the question 
of what is the law of corona, but you have the question as to how 
dirty your wire is and how many needle points it has on it, or 
how many drops of water it has on it. It seems to me that that 
is the principal reason why so many of these studies that are 
brought before us lack the punch of authority. 

Now, Mr. Peek, in his first work, met this situation squarely 
by recognizing the fact and pointing out we must increase the 
voltage above the initial loss value before we get to the region 
subject to definite law. We must reach a voltage where the 
irregular point discharges unite in increasing the diameter of the 
conductor and making it equivalent to a smooth conductor and 
for that reason Peek found it necessary to introduce two critical 
voltages. One was the voltage at which the conductor would 
start into corona had it been perfectly smooth. The visual 
critical voltage was something lower. 


I am not sure that we are going to get anywhere by trying to 
study this intermediate range. It seems to me that it is a ques- 
tion of entirely indefinite nature, and the corona voltage may vary 
from point to point and from line to line. 1 like very much better 
the plan adopted by Mr. Peek of simply inserting an engineering 
constant or factor, having different values for different condi- 
tions, into the law for smooth conductors. That seems to me a 
sound engineering method. 


Professor Ryan’s second paper deals with this intermediate 
region of irregular corona formation. He is trying to find some 
law, as I read his paper, which will enable us to predict what is 
going to happen within this initial stage. The pictures that 
he shows and also those by Mr. Peek, make me question whether 
there is not perhaps something else to the matter. The location 
of these individual brushes, the fact that they stick as you raise 
the voltage, and the fact that the pictures show no approach to a 
uniform appearance as the voltage is raised, makes me ask the 
question, whether it is permissible to say that above a certain 
voltage corona becomes a uniform cylinder and that further in- 
erease with voltage will be in accordance with a definite law. 
Frankly, I don’t know how to feel about it. Professor Ryan 
has opened the question anew, and shows that we must study 
further before we can say that we know all about the law of 
corona. 


I now pass to Professor Ryan’s paper in which he is suggesting 
that the phenomena of corona has a hysteresis character. There 
have been numerous explanations of the process of breaking 
down of the air. They ask us to think about the motion of 
electrons between molecules and ‘to picture the process of ioni- 
zation by collision. But I don’t think that present physical 
theory is easily followed by engineers. It is, therefore, perhaps 
just as well if we can confine ourselves to some picture of the loss 
process due to corona which makes a less extended demand upon 
our attention. So, Professor Ryan has made this very interesting 
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suggestion that the loss due to corona may take on the character 
of hysteresis. He has been led to it by the shape of the power 
curves taken with his electrostatic wattmeter and taken origi- 
nally, I believe, with the cathode-ray tuhe. 

Magnetic hysteresis is distinctly a molecular phenomenon, so 
far as we know it. The nearest we can come to picturing the 
mechanism of it is that it is some kind of a friction between or 
within the molecules. Magnetic hysteresis, for years, was the 
only type of hysteresis that we knew anything about. We next 
heard of dielectric hysteresis, the loss in dielectrics due to an 
alternating electric field. Here too, such attempts at explana- 
tions as we have had, picture these losses as due to some type of 
successive orientation on the part of the molecule, or the atom, 
causing frictional loss. 

Now, for these reasons, I am raising the question as to whether 
the use of the term “‘hysteresis,’’ which implies molecular fric- 
tion, is as helpful in explaining corona as the idea of straight 
electric conduction; that is, conduction through the air by means 
of the motion of charged molecules or aggregates of molecules 
known as gaseous ions? You can study the motion of these ions; 
you ean feel them, under certain cireumstanees; if you put a hole 
in a grounded cylinder in the middle of which there is a corona- 
forming conductor, you can feel the motion of ions that come out 
of that hole under the impetus of the electric field. There are 
numerous other evidences of conductivity of the air. Experi- 
ments with continuous voltage will show you conductivity 
directly; you can put obstacles in the path and stop the flow of 
the ions and I don’t see exactly how, with Mr. Peek, we are 
going to think of the hysteresis character of corona, or think of 
corona as a hysteresis effect and at the same time take care of 
these evidences of conductivity. 


Now, the suggestion of the hysteresis nature of corona by 
Professor Ryan is based on the shape of the curves taken with 
the electrostatic wattmeter in which he finds a maximum value 
of the induction, a shape similar to the magnetic hysteresis loop, 
and a loss in proportion to the area of that loop, all of which are 
most suggestive. But it seems to me that the shape of these 
curves.can be completely explained in terms of the conductivity 
of the air. Taking his Fig. 5, the discharging point is directly 
opposite one of the plates of the wattmeter and as soon as the 
point begins to discharge, the plate takes up some charge; that 
charge is going to stay on that plate because it is insulated, 
until it is neutralized by an opposite charge in the next half 
eycle. While the charge is on the plate it will naturally modify 
the distribution of the electrostatic field that was there before 
the point began to discharge, consequently, he has a shifting of 
the sides of his curves, but these remain straight. Why? Be- 
cause they have a definite charge upon them from the preceding 
half cycle and he has simply changed the potential of the plate 
by a uniform amount and the central line of his diagram is carried 
out to the side of the loop, but always parallel to itself. As he 
pushes the voltage higher and higher the sides of the cycle will 
become more and more curved because it takes a longer and 
longer time to neutralize the charge due to corona on the pre- 
ceding half cycle. 

R. J. C. Wood: Iwas a little disappointed at the stand that 
Professor Whitehead took, or, perhaps, I misunderstood him. 
What I gathered was that we should not try to formulate any 
laws about this region of corona, which is between the starting 
point and the point where it follows Mr. Peek’s law. On the 
other hand, Professor Whitehead said we should get all the data 
we could in that region so that we could establish factors of 
safety. Perhaps, I misunderstood him entirely and we all mean 
the same thing. We all want this data because it pertains 
precisely to that region on the voltage curve, wherein we most 
probably will have to work for economic reasons. 

There is another point of view on this question, namely, that in 
order to employ anything like 220,000 volts there must be a 
very large block of power to transmit and a very great distance 
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to transmit it in order to make it an economic success. Having 
that very large block of power and long distance the economic 
conductor will be so large that corona losses will be practically 
eliminated. 


There are some points in the paper that I would like to men- 
tion. The great trouble with all this corona data has been in 
bringing the results of different observers into conformity. 
There are one or two things which occur to me that do not 
seem to have been specifically mentioned, which may account 
for these differences. One of them is the deposit which forms 
on the conductor after it has been in use at a high voltage. 
Our Big Creek line, of aluminum conductors, was first operated 
at 150,000 volts and down in the lower altitudes where there was 
considerable smoke and dust in the air the conductor became 
eoated with what might be called a blackenamel. It was hard and 
so closely adherent to the conductor that it required some force 
to serape it off with a knife blade. Up in the higher altitudes, 
above 3000 or 4000 ft. where the air was pure, that conductor 
was not so black, and, in fact at the highest altitude of 5000 ft. 
it was almost as bright after several years as at the time when it 
was first installed. When we went to 220,000 volts the con- 
ductor very quickly blackened, even in the higher altitudes. 
Now, it was noticed when we were running our experimental line, 
27 mi. long, previous to the energizing of the total line up to 
220,000 volts, that when we first energized that line some new 
connections we had put in of new bright cable were very luminous 
and emitted a considerable noise. We could hear the crackling 
of corona quite a distance, but after the voltage had been on for 
two or three weeks these conductors blackened like the rest of 
the line and the noise decreased very much. That brings up the 
thought that in some of these semi-laboratory tests, by which I 
mean tests where there is a length of line in the open energized 
from a laboratory, possibly the conductor may not have reached 
the ultimate surface condition. For example somebody wants to 
test a piece of new kind of conductor with a naturally bright 
surface when it is received, and it is hung up on the experimental 
line and tested, possibly before it has gone into the steady con- 
dition. A line will afterwards be built of that same kind of 
conductor and after it has been in service for a little while the 
black deposit may have formed and then, naturally, the tests on 
the line as a whole will not conform with the laboratory tests 
made on the new conductor. - 

I have a suggestion, which may or may not be of any value as to 
the measurement of these losses. The great difficulty lies in the 
low power factor and it occurred to me that, perhaps, a way out 
of the difficulty would be to raise the power factor, and that can 
be done by putting a synchronous condenser on the end of the 
line. In ease of a long transmission line there would be two 
advantages, a better power factor at the sending end where the 
meters were and the ability to control the rise of voltage over the 
line and have practically uniform voltage over its whole length. 
The only objection I see would be in evaluating the losses in the 
condenser, but I believe one could study these and arrive at 
what they were quite closely. 


J. S. Carroll: The water-column resistance used as the 
multiplier for the high-voltage wattmeter is of vital importance. 
The studies made at Stanford last gave us a little insight into the 
solution of some of the problems of electrostatic shielding. To 
begin with, the original water column was built of 75 ft. of }4-in. 
garden hose. Last year it was shortened to 20 ft. using 14-in. 
air hose. Just before coming to the convention some brief 
measurements were made with a water column 5 ft. long and 
0.095 in. in diameter. A stout glass tube was used in this case. 
On account of this smaller diameter the water pressure had to be 
raised to about 130 lb. per sq. in. inorder to keep the temperature 
within reasonable limits. 'The water column was mounted in the 
vertical position between two horizontal metal plates of sufficient 
size to produce a fairly uniform field at the center where the 
water column was located. The bottom plate and the lower end 
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of the water column were connected to ground, the upper end of 
the column was connected to the instruments and the upper 
plate was connected directly to the high-voltage terminal of the 
transformer. 

Unfortunately, in this case, water has a very large negative 
resistance-temperature coefficient, so that the voltage gradient 
will not be exactly uniform down the column on account of the 
heating effect of the current. However, it is possible to adjust 
the field between the two plates until it very nearly matches the 
gradient down the water column. Even if the two fields are not 
exactly the same throughout their entire lengths the total error 
produced will be very small on account of the small capacitance 
of this short water column. In regard to the test as to when the 
fields are matched, a similar method will be used that was used 
last year in which the resistance of the water column was de- 
creased by cutting down the flow of water and allowing it to warm 
up. There is a little objection to this method but it was not as 
serious last year as I had thought, but now we are getting down 
into corona and related matters, to where we are having to split 
hairs over those values near the x-axis. To test for correct 
shielding of this short water column, instead of changing the 
conduetivity of the water by reducing the flow which would 
change the shielding slightly, we will change the conductivity by 
the introduction of a salt solution and the temperature of the 
water will be kept constant by controlling the flow. No doubt 
there will be a few problems to solve before this method will be 
free from objection, one of which will be the proper mixing of the 
solution beforehand to prevent an unsteady flow of current. 
However, with the crude apparatus now set up this method 
seemed to work very satisfactorily. With the voltage held 
constant the current was gradually raised from 30 milliamperes 
to 60 milliamperes. With this arrangement we have an ideal 
multiplier the multiplying factor of which can be controlled 
easily and made any value between rather wide limits. Not only 
can we evaluate error due to the capacitance of the water column 
and tell when it is eliminated but we can also keep the current 
through the voltage coil of the wattmeter at a relative large 
value for the low values of power which will increase the deflec- 
tion of the wattmeter four to six times. 

This year we hope to be able to keep the wattmeter on the 
line continuously. Tanks which have hitherto been used and 
require emptying or filling at intervals will not be used. A 
nozzle will be used to spray the water to the ground from the 
upper end of the water column. It was found by test that a 6 ft. 
spray effected a complete break in current at 175 ky. 


J. P. Jollyman (by letter): Mr Wilkins’ paper is a note- 
worthy contribution to the knowledge of corona loss. The Pit 
transmission system offers an unusual opportunity to secure 
accurate data on the corona loss of three distinct configurations 
and two conduetor materials. 

The comparison of the results of the several methods of 
measurement employed is most interesting and clearly demon- 
strates the difficulties of high voltage measurements. The 
determination of generator output from the output of the prime 
mover is to be especially commended as a method of check. 
This confirmation of the accuracy of the readings taken on the 
low-voltage side of the step-up transformers gives great con- 
fidence in the results. 

A study of the results of the tests as shown in Fig. 33 reveals 
some interesting information. The corona loss is found to be a 
function of the total applied voltage with a law of the form: 


P = Ke 
where P = KW corona loss 
K = a constant 
V = total voltage in ky. 
e =} naperian base. 


For a given configuration K has a certain value up to a certain 
value of »v which may be regarded as a “‘critical voltage.”’ Above 
this value of v, K has a different value such that P inereases more 
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rapidly for a given increase in v. At a still higher value of v 
or possibly of P, K again changes and the increase of P for a 
given increase of v is less than in the preceding stage. This 
second change in the law marks the beginning of a voltage-wave 
distortion. This point was not reached on the aluminum con- 
ductor due to limitation of voltage which could be applied. 
Not enough data are available to determine with certainty whether 
the second point of change is determined by the total loss per 
mile or by total load on the generator. The indications are that 
the total loss per mile for a given configuration is the important 
factor. ids 

Mr. Wilkins calls attention to a curious change in the corona 
loss of the aluminum conductor below the ‘‘eritieal voltage’’ 
not found with copper conductors. 

The discovery that the measured corona loss on the Pit trans- 
mission followed exponential laws with exact precision led to a 
review of the data on the best available tests reported by Lewis, 
Faccioli and others. This study is shown in Fig. 40. Every 
curve but one follows exponential laws and this curve records 
the results of tests on a short sample. The tests made on the 
long lines where carried over a sufficient range of voltage exhibit 
the three stages of loss observed on the Pit tests. 

The most important conclusions that can be reached from Mr. 
Wilkins’ paper are: 

1. Corona loss follows exponential laws both below and above 
the “critical voltage.” 

2. Factors not heretofore considered important, such as 
capacity to earth and configuration, have a marked effect on 
corona loss. 

3. Aluminum has certain characteristics with respect to 
corona not possessed by copper. 

4. Losses below the “‘eritical voltage’’ are large enough to be 
of commercial importance. 

5. Direct high-voltage measurements by methods heretofore 
employed are likely to contain errors due to phase angles and 
change in ratio, the correction of which are extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. 

6. <A new investigation of the subject of corona loss is re- 
quired to establish the laws of corona loss within the commercial 
range. Such an investigation should be made on outdoor three- 
phase circuits of considerable length, so arranged that the 
configuration may be varied to conform with the several ar- 
rangements used in practise and transposed to give a complete 
barrel. 

The commercial range of corona loss may be regarded as 
including corona losses from small values up to values about 
equal to the J? R losses considered reasonable for a certain 
conductor. Under present-day costs, an increase in conductor 
size may be justified when corona loss éxceeds one-quarter of 
the I? R loss. 

C. A. Jordan (by letter): It is merely the desire in this dis- 
cussion to call attention to a fact which may be significant, but 
which appears to have escaped attention of Messrs. Ryan and 
Henline. 


In Figs. 1 and 8 of this paper, it will be noticed that the 
longitudinal axes of the corona loops obtained with inereasing 
voltage rotate about the origin with inereasing angular displace- 
ment from the straight-line no-loss card as the applied voltage 
becomes higher. This denotes a gradual change in the voltage- 
charge relationship, and hence a change in the capacitance which 
determines that relationship. 


It has been commonly, and apparently reasonably, supposed 
that ionization of the surrounding atmosphere increases the 
effective capacitance of a conductor. Unfortunately conclusive 
evidence on this point is not forthcoming from the paper under 
discussion. In Fig. 8, the axes of the corona-loss cards lead the 
straight-line no-loss ecard, indicating a decreasing capacitance 
with increasing loss. In Fig. 1, the axes of the corona-loss cards 
lag behind the zero-loss card, indicating an increasing capaci- 
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tance. May it be supposed that the two sets of cards, made at 
times separated by an interval of years, were not obtained under 
the same conditions of instrument polarity, or that one set of 
cards has been incorrectly sketched for reproduction? If it be 
accepted that the effective capacitance of a conductor does in- 
crease with corona loss, some interesting conclusions are possible. 

Referring now to Fig. 2, attention is invited to the loop axis, 
X-Y. The reciprocal of the slope on this line is the effective 
capacitance. The axis X-Y as drawn implies a constant capac- 
itance, not only for all applied voltages, but for all values of the 
same applied voltage. If, however, the capacitance is increased 
by ionization, the axis cannot be a straight line. In this case 
(considering the first quadrant of the figure and starting with 
zero applied voltage) as the voltage is increased the conductor 
charge will vary in linear relation, determined by the reciprocal 
of a constant capacitance, until the critical disruptive voltage is 
reached. At this point, capacitance will begin to increase and 
the slope of the axis to decrease by increasingly greater amounts 
until the crest value of applied voltage is reached. The same 
thing will occur in the third quadrant in the opposite sense, and 
the axis will then represent an elongated letter S, being con- 
cave downward in the first quadrant and concave upward in the 
third quadrant. 

Having disintered the skeleton, may we attempt to construct 
the body? Such a skeleton immediately suggests the classical 
hysteresis loop teminating in sharp points. If this be the case 
and were it possible to determine for all physical, electrical and 
meteorological conditions the factors which determine the shape 
and size of the loop, it is probable that a relatively simple, exact 
law for corona would result. Undoubtedly Equation 2 of the 
paper is an approximation of such a law, but the equation seems 
subject to error through the use of a constant conductor 
capacitance. 

It remains to reconcile the actual corona diagrams given in the 
paper and the familiar hysteresis loop surmised above. Two 
thoughts immediately come to mind: (1) Is the cathode-ray 
eyclograph capable of faithfully indicating or reproducing the 
instantaneous relations between voltage and charge? and (2) 
Do the diagrams indicate corona loss alone, or a combination of 
true corona and gaseous-conduction losses? 

Picture a number of sharp-pointed hysteresis loops of in- 
creasing sizes, and possibly slightly different shapes, drawn about 
a common origin with sides generally parallel. Then consider 
the pointed ends rounded off as might be done by alagging instru- 
ment. Are not the resulting diagrams similar in shape and in- 
clination or rotation to those given in the paper, especially when 


it is remembered that the slope of the experimental loops is: 


determined by the average capacitance? 

Again, were test voltages carried to such high value that, in 
addition to corona, gaseous conduction occurred, the resulting 
eyclograph diagrams would be deformed from the pointed loop 
to an elliptical form, as stated so well on Page 4 of the paper. 


M. H. Gerry, Jr. (by letter): There isanimportant difference 
between conditions affecting the transmission of power and its 
distribution, although many of the problems are common to 
both. In many discussions of late there has been a tendency to 
confuse the two. 

High-tension distribution is an economic necessity for the 
future, but it does not require voltages beyond the range of 
present practise. It involves delivery of power over an area and 
in practise functions through a network. Its problems are those 
of regulation, continuity of service and commercial efficiency. 

Actual transmission of power is a distance problem and in- 
volves the transfer of energy in quantity from its source to a far 
removed center of distribution. Its further extension requires 
the employment of higher voltage. 

Consider now, the transmission of power as the problem of 
transferring a large block of power a distance of say, a thousand 
miles. Can this be done commercially, and if so, how? At the 
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present time power is being transmitted about three hundred 
miles, which appears to be near the distance limitations for sixty 
cycle three-phase current at the voltages now permissible. 

A great forward step in the art is required if there is to be 
a material extension of the distance of power transmission, and 
only in this way will it be possible to make available in the centers 
of population the vast undeveloped water power resources of the 
nation. 

The papers presented at this meeting go to the heart of the 
problem. Engineers must employ higher voltages for trans- 
mission but in what form or how applied we do not know. One 
important step is a clearer understanding of the nature of corona 
losses and another is their quantitative determination. Such 
losses must be suppressed or reduced to a small amount. before 
progress is possible in this direction. 

The study by Professors Ryan and Henline of the hysteresis 
character of corona is not only a contribution to knowledge and a 
clear experimental demonstration of certain facts, but it points 
the way to still more important fields of investigation and should 
give the engineering profession courage to believe that the 
limitations of voltage as applied to the transmission of power has 
not yet been reached. 

Harris J. Ryan: Replying to Mr. Peek: In our studies of 
corona losses occurring from power transmission lines so far, 
we have found only “‘per eyele’’ losses. Succeeding half-cycle 
losses are not independent but parts of the total loss per cor- 
responding cycle. We are partly but not altogether in agree- 
ment that the corona loss is due to the collapse of the air as a 
dielectric adjacent to the conductors. In our understanding the 
loss occurs in reversing the charges on the free ions that surround 
the conductors in approaching and receding from voltage crests 
that are higher than corresponding critical voltage. The charge 
between opposing groups of ions is automatically limited to 
equality with the increase of charge between the conductors due 
to inerease of applied voltage from critical to crest values. The 
ton-attached charges must be reversed in passing each voltage 
erest. The energies stored in such charges are not reactive as is 
the case for conductor-attached charges, and must all be degraded to 
heat, 7. e., molecular friction. This is the understanding that 
led to the derivation of equation (2) in our paper. In his dis- 
cussion of Professor Harding’s corona paper Mr. Carroll has 
shown that this equation and the corona loss-voltage relations 
found therein are in excellent agreement. 


Corona, when existing on actual power lines is known to con- 
sist in few or many individual brushes, as the ease may be. 
We have called attention to the hysteresis character of corona 
formation for a better understanding of brush formation and the 
loss of power therein. ‘Our endeavor has been to accomplish a 
better understanding of the corona loss-voltage relations for 
power transmission lines when the losses are below 7.5 kw. per 
conduetor-mile, or thereabouts. That is the range in which our 
equation (2) does not apply because therein the brush pattern is 
not fixed. We regard equation (2) as a criterion for fixing the 
corona-loss limits, below which, brush patterns are unstable. 


In continuous-voltage corona formation the ions of like signs 
that are driven forth from a charged conductor meet and com- 
bine with corresponding ions carrying unlike charges driven forth 
from the oppositely charged return conductor. This is con- 
duction by convection. Manifestly, the frequency can be 
lowered and the distance between the conductors lessened in 
alternating-voltage corona formation until conduction by con- 
vectionalsooceurs. Physicists have determined in conduction by 
convection that, for an air-density factor of unity, negative and 
positive ions travel 1.83 and 1.35 centimeters per second in an 
electric field due to one volt per centimeter. The restricted 
conditions for which alternating-voltage corona will produce 
loss by convection may, therefore, be calculated. 


Professor Sorenson’s photographic studies are yielding helpful 
results. Years ago in an effort to observe the H-Q relation in 
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the glass dielectric of a plate condenser fitted with tin-foil 
electrodes, the corona at the edges of the tin foil on the opposite 
faces of the glass plate yielded well defined hysteresis loops. The 
study of similar phenomena photographically must surely add to 
our understanding of the differing behavior of the free positive 
and negative ions in determining the hysteresis character of 
corona. 

Mr. Hillebrand helpfully calls attention to the importance of 
knowing the carrying capacities of liquid films that willlead to an 
understanding of the problem of surface leakage over insulators. 
The high-voltage wattmeter is sufficiently sensitive and accurate 
for the promulgation of such studies. 

Dr. Whitehead has contributed a number of helpful criticisms 
and suggestions with most of which we are in hearty accord. 
Formerly we shared his views and those of Peek himself that “We 
must inerease the voltage above the initial loss value before we get 
to the region subject to definite law. We must reach a voltage 
whereat the irregular point discharges unite in increasing the 
diameter of the conductor and making it equivalent to a smooth 
conductor.’ Our understanding is that “‘the region subject to 
definite law’’ is due to the formation of a stabilized brush pattern 
and not that ‘‘the irregular point discharges unite in increasing 
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the diameter of the conductor and making it equivalent to a 
smooth conductor.” Mr. Jollyman points out that ‘under 
present-day costs an increase in conductor size may be justified 
when conductor loss exceeds one quarter of the J? Rloss. Such 
loss occurs entirely within the wnstable-brush-pattern range.” 
Ardent study of the corona loss-voltage relation oceurring in 
unstable brush patterns must, therefore, continue. As Mr. 
Wood states, these data are wanted because ‘‘they pertain pre- 
cisely to that region on the voltage curve wherein we most 
probably will have to work for economic reasons.”” The un- 
stable-brush-pattern losses are related to the total line voltages. 
We are convinced that law and order exist among them, though 
the factors are many and too little is known about them as yet. 
When the corona losses have increased sufficiently to sustain 
stable brush patterns in clear weather their values vary much as 
do squares of the erest voltages in excess of the corresponding 
critical crest voltage. We cannot, however, conceive of the 
effective use of engineering constants or factors by which to de- 
rive unstable brush-pattern losses from the corresponding losses 
due to stable brush patterns formed at higher voltages. 
Magnetic hysteresis is due to the presence of definite quota of 
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molecular magnets left stranded in their polar orientation by 
atomic friction that cause alternating flux to lag with respect ot 
the corresponding alternating m.m.f. These residual molecular 
magnets are reversed as each flux crest is passed with a cor- 
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responding loss of energy. In a strikingly similar manner when 
60-cycle electric fields of ionizing strength are set up in air, re- 
siduals of ions are left about the conductors that cause the electric 
field aiso to lag by definite amounts with respect to their cor- 
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responding e. m.f.s. Such stranded ions have their charges re- 
versed as each voltage crest is passed. The energy stored in 
placing these charges about the conductors must be degraded to 
heat through molecular impact (friction) when by reeombination 
and replacement their charges have been reversed. 

Mr. Jordan notes the gradual rotation of the longitudinal axes 
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of the corona loops with increasing voltage and concludes that 
such effect is due to a corresponding change in capacitance. 
This use of the term capacitance is apt to be misleading. Ca- 
pacitance of a conductor is the quantity or charge it accepts per 
volt. The quantities recorded in the cyclograms in excess of the 
corresponding conductor charges were employed in setting up the 
space charges on the free ions left by the corona between voltage 
crests. Conductor capacity is not altered in value by the pres- 
ence of such space charges. In the course of our work many of 
the highly reasonable conjeetures of the character brought for- 
ward by Mr. Jordan were alsoencountered. It would, however, 
have made our paper too long to have included a record of them 
and what we did in their regard. Equation (2) was the result of a 
large amount of study beyond that of the make-up of the voltage- 
charge diagrams. 


R. Wilkins: Fig. 13 herewith shows Prof. Ryan’s Curve No. 
6, Fig. 9 plotted on semi-logarithmie paper, together with a curve 
from the data of the test on the Vaca-Williams section of the Pit 
line at approximately the same temperature and barometer and a 
spacing of 15 ft. All of this section of the line had an elevation of 
less than 1000 ft. 


There is also his ealeulated Curve No. 5, of Fig. 9, and I would 
point out that at 127,000 volts to ground we are running on a part 
of the curve which does not check. 


By reference to Dr. Steinmetz, it seems necessary for compari- 
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son, to plot the curve in such a manner that the test data will 
form a straight line or a series of straight lines. Fig. 14 herewith 
shows this same test curve No. 30 with the temperature and 
barometer as indicated under constant weather conditions and 
taken at an altitude of less than 1000 ft. plotted on semi-logarith- 
mic paper giving a straight line. There is also plotted a cal- 
culated quadratic curve for these conditions and also the curve 
shown by Mr. Peek of a correction of this test to a temperature of 
25 deg. cent. and a barometer of 29.9 inches. By using a cor- 
rection developed for a quadratic curve on the test data an en- 
tirely different character of curve is developed. It would seem 
more accurate to calculate the curve for test conditions. 

Fig. 15 bears out the statement made in the paper that it is not. 
economical to run below the corona point at least on this particu- 
lar line. There is a decided minimum to the loss curve for a 
given kw. transmitted. 

In closing, I will say that for values of corona loss on 300-ft. 
sections of the rope-lay cable taken in two of this country’s 
best high-tension laboratories before the line was erected the 
variation from the test values taken on the Pit line in place at the 
operating voltage was somewhat over 500 per cent and the errors 
were in different directions. Any such variations in losses having 
a value of $100,000 per year is worth further study. 

It seems worth while to make a plea for tests under practical 
operating conditions because as higher voltages and longer lines 
are used, it means dollars to the ultimate consumer. 


The Corona as Lightning Arrester 


BY J. B. WHITEHEAD 
Fellow, A. I. E. E. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 


Review of the Subject.—Occasional suggestion has been made 
in recent years that the properties of the high-voltage corona might be 
utilized as a protection against lightning and other similar types of 
disturbance on transmission lines. The idea in these suggestions 
is that since the ionization attending corona renders the air conduct- 
ing, the excess voltage following the lightning discharge will be re- 
lieved or lowered by leakage between lines or to ground. It has been 
stated that lines operating in the highest range of transmission 
voltages are more immune from lightning disturbances than those of 


CONDUCTIVITY DUE TO CORONA 


HE conductivity of the air, resulting from corona, 
constitutes a leakage conductance of the line. 
This general constant of the electric circuit is 
usually assumed to be zero in a transmission line, al- 
though its presence and importance in telephone cir- 
cuits is well known and understood. Shunted or leak- 
age conductance increases the attenuation or rate of de- 
cay of electric waves or impulses, and if present when a 
disturbance due to lightning passes over a line, must of 
necessity tend to retard or smooth it out. 


We may estimate the value of the conductance due to 
corona from Peek’s! expression for the powerloss. The 
loss increases with the excess of voltage above the crit- 
ical value and also with the frequency, hence the con- 
ductance will also have a wide range of value. As 
examples, two No. 00 wires, discharging corona at 10 
kv. above the critical value, might under ordinary 
conditions have a corona loss of 2.8 kw. per kilometer, 
and this is equivalent to a shunted conductance of 0.77 
x 10° mhos per kilometer. Also, suppose this line 
to be placed 80 ft. above the earth, that it operates at 
50 kv., and that it is arranged, by methods described 
below, for a critical corona-forming voltage of 55 kv. 
If this line should suffer a lightning disturbance causing 
a rise of voltage to a value of 60 kv. above ground, the 
resulting corona power loss would be about 13.8 kw., 
equivalent to a conductance of 3.8 x 10-* mhos per 
kilometer. The foregoing values of conductance 
pertain to a frequency of 60 cycles. For higher 
frequencies and for higher voltages the values of con- 
ductance will also be higher in accordance with Peek’s 
formula. 


Assuming, as now generally accepted, that a chief 
danger from lightning disturbances lies in the steepness 
of wave front associated with high-frequency oscilla- 
tions or sudden pulses, the question before us is as to the 
influence of leakage conductance, in the amounts sug- 
gested above, on the rate of decay of high-frequency 
transients on power transmission lines. 
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lower voltage, and that this is due to the fact that they operate nearer 
to corona-forming voltage, and that abnormal rises of voltage are 
thus prevented by the relatively low value at which corona forms. 
This paper aims to present additional evidence that the suggestion 
mentioned is not only sound but has important possibilities. Haxperi- 
ments are described indicating a relatively simple and inexpensive 
method of equipping transmission lines to take advantage of the 
protective properties of the corona, without incurring its disad- 
vantages. 


THE ATTENUATION DUE TO CORONA 


The question of the change in shape of the front of a 
pulse or wave is one of the attenuation or decay of its 
component frequencies. In considering the value of 
corona as a protective device, it is necessary to interpret 
its functions as closely as possible, in terms of the usual 
constants of the line, and their occurrence in the general 
equations of wave propagation. The presence of leak- 
age conductance in certain types of telephone circuits 
has been known a long time and its influence on speech 
distortion is well understood. In the analysis of trans- 
mission line phenomena, however, leakage conductance 
has always been considered negligible, and the values 
of the normal circuit constants to remain the same at all 
frequencies. It is only recently that Steinmetz? has 
studied the variation of the attenuation constant with 
the frequency, and proposed an explanation of the 
known rapid decay of steep wave fronts on transmission 
lines. He concludes that owing to the skin effect and 
to electromagnetic and electrostatic radiation, the at- 
tenuation constants pertaining to the higher ranges of 
frequency rise to enormous values, and that these fre- 
quencies constituting the steep slopes of wave pulses, 
arerapidly damped out, thusaccounting for therelatively 
limited distances over. which the steep fronts of such 
pulses persist. The values for the attenuation constant 
as computed range from 70 at commercial frequencies, 
through, 287 at 10,000 cycles, to 7 x 10® at 5 x 108 
cycles; the enormous values at high frequencies are due 
principally to the loss of energy radiated into space. 

In these estimates of the values of the attenuation 
constant, the leakage conductance is assumed to be 
zero. If any is present it must, therefore, still further 
increase the attenuation, and accordingly tend to slow 
up all frequencies still more rapidly. Now it happens 
that the values of leakage conductance due to corona 
lead to values of attenuation constant much higher in 
the lower range of frequency than those computed by 
Steinmetz. The latter increases with the frequency 
more rapidly than the former in the upper range, but 
the corona attenuation is the higher over the entire 
range up to 1.5 < 10° cycles where the two values are 
about equal; beyond this the Steinmetz value is the 
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higher. Thus the effect of corona is to greatly increase 
the attenuation constant over the entire range of the 
more important frequencies entering into the usual 
high frequency line transient. It is at once evident, if 
these estimates and assumptions are correct, that the 
corona must have the effect of slowing up high fre- 
quency and steep wave front transients even more 
rapidly than now observed and computed. 

To arrive at an estimate as to the influence of corona, 
we may conveniently follow Steinmetz, using both his 
examples and his method for determining the pro- 
gressive alteration of several types of transients but 
using new values of attenuation constant to include the 
influence of corona. He considers the alteration by 
attenuation of three types of disturbance likely to arise 
from lightning or other similar cause; the quarter-wave 
oscillation, the periodic rectangular wave, and the 
flattening of asteep wavefront. In each case departure 
is taken from the summational expression representing 
the Fourier series and involving the succession of terms 
of increasing frequency making up the wave or pulse. 
The influence of the attenuation constant, u,, appears 
always as €“”’, u,, however taking continually increasing 
values with increasing frequency. The values of u, 
are computed as influenced by unequal current dis- 
tribution (skin effect), electromagnetic, and electro- 
static radiation, but the effect of each is reduced to the 
equivalent series resistance r, or shunted conductance g, 


per unit length, for ready adaptation to the well-known. 


general circuit equations, as treated by Steinmetz, 
through the value 


To include the influence of corona we may add 
another term to the above expression for w,, by increas- 
ing g by the amount due to corona leakage conductance 
at the frequency m. Using the proper values of con- 
ductance and capacity, we find for the case of two No. 


00 wires 6 ft. apart and equipped so as to give a normal — 


corona discharge at 40 kv., and undergoing a 60 kv. 
lightning pulse, a value of w, due to corona alone of 
4800 at 10,000 cycles, with values increasing approxi- 
mately proportionally with the frequency. And for 
the same two wires 30 ft. above ground and equipped for 
corona discharge at 55 kv. between lines, when subject 
to a pulse of 60 kv. above ground a value of w, due to 
corona alone of 24,000 at 10,000 cycles; the value of 
u, at this frequency if no corona is present, is 288. 
Thus under conditions quite likely to arise in practise, 
it is possible to look for a greatly increased attenuation 
constant over that of the normal line, by arranging the 
line so that a normal corona discharge curve may begin 
a few kilovolts above normal line voltage. This may 
be accomplished in various ways, one of which, suitable 
for existing lines, is described below. 

Now it happens that the value of w,, due to corona, is 
many times greater than the value as computed on the 
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assumption of no leakage conductance, throughout the 
entire lower range of frequency, and in fact is exceeded 
by the latter only at frequencies above 1.5 x 105 
cycles. Thus for the line described above the attenua- 
tion constant, no corona present, is 70 at 103 cycles, 
287 at 104 cycles, 3710 at 10° cycles, and 291,500 at 108 
cycles. The corresponding values due to corona are 
495, 4800, 48,300 and 483,000. The effect then of 
ordinary corona discharge is to greatly increase the 
attenuation constant throughout the lower range of 
frequency and to add substantially to its value in the 
upper ranges. There is good evidence, therefore, that 
corona may be expected to slow up and smooth out 
irregular pulses even more rapidly than the rates com- 
puted by Steinmetz for corona-free lines. 

Steinmetz’s assumption that the attenuation constant 
is rapidly increased at higher frequencies through the 
phenomena of the electro-magnetic and electrostatic 
radiation has been seriously questioned.’ However, 
the influence of these factors on the values of the total 
attenuation constant including corona formation is 
very small. The values of w,, as deduced by Stein- 
metz, are far surpassed by the value on a corona- 
forming line for all frequencies below 1 x 10® cycles. 
At 1.5 X 10® cycles, the Steinmetz value, and that due 
to the influence of corona alone, are about equal, 
while for higher frequencies the Steinmetz values 
become greater than those for corona. If, as claimed, 
therefore, the Steinmetz assumption as to radiated 
energy is erroneous, the effect on the conclusions below 
is to be found only at frequencies above 1.5 x 108 
cycles per second. As the range of frequencies above 
1.5 X 10° cycles plays but a small part in the totalranges 
of the several types of wave considered below, the con- 
clusions reached would not be as seriously affected. 

Question may arise as to the time interval required 
for the setting in of corona, and its power loss, at high 
frequencies. There is little available experimental 
evidence here, but such as there is appears to be in 
the direction of assisting the attenuation influence of 
corona. In the lower range of frequency a number of ob- 
servers’ have noted aslight decrease in the critical voltage 
with increasing frequency. Ryan’sexperiments indicated 
amarked lowering at 40,000 cycles,and those of Peek‘ that 
the law of corona power loss holds up to 100,000 cycles. 


THE DAMPING INFLUENCE OF CORONA 
ON LIGHTNING DISTURBANCES 


In the following, the attenuation, caused by corona, 
of three types of lightning disturbance on a line con- 
sisting of two No. 00 B and § wires, 30 ft. above ground, 
and 100km. long, is studied and compared with 
behavior of the corona-free line. The examples are 
those of Steinmetz and his ingenious methods of 
approximation to the true values have been followed, 
with the exception, however, that the attenuation 
constants at the various frequencies have been increased 
so as to include the effect of corona. 
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Quarter-Wave Oscillation. A particular case of a 
steep wave front is the rectangular wave resulting 
from the connection of voltage to a transmission line 
open at the far end, or the sudden short-circuit of such 
a line. In these cases there is the possibility of the 
natural frequency or quarter-wave length oscillation, 
with superposed harmonics, of the line against ground. 
It is found that except for points very near the end 
of the line where the disturbance arises, the maximum 
voltage gradient, or steepness of the wave front, at 
time ¢t, and distance 1 = 3 X 10" tis, approximately: 


oo 
>" ent 
0 


Gis i, 
in which £ is the line voltage, J, the length of the line 
and u, the attenuation constant for the frequency 
(2 + 1) f., f. being the natural frequency of the line. 

Table I gives the values of maximum gradient of 
wave front, in volts per meter, length of wave front 
in meters, and equivalent frequency, for a 100 km. 
No. 00 B and § two-wire line 30 ft. above ground with 
no corona present, and also the values of the same 
quantities when the line is discharging under corona 
at a voltage about 10 per cent above the critical value. 
The rapid fall of the voltage gradient on the wave 
front, and the consequent lengthening of the wave 
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Fie. 1—ATTENUATION OF QUARTER WAVE OSCILLATION 


front are very noticeable for the corona-forming line. 
On the latter, the voltage gradient falls to half 
value within 1 kilometer of travel, while on the corona- 
free line the same decrease results only after about 2.5 
kilometers. The rapid decay of the wave is also 
shown in Fig. 1, in which it is compared with the corona- 
free line for three distances of travel. 


TABLE I 
ATTENUATION OF WAVE FRONT OF QUARTER WAVE 


OSCILLATION ON CORONA FORMING LINE 
Time ¢|/ Dis- | Voltage Gradient ;|Wavefront Meters; Equiv. Kilocycles 
micro- |tance of|—— | ——_______—__ 
sec- | Travel| Without With | Without With | Without With 
onds km. Corona Corona Corona 
0.575| 0.1725 792 584 119 161 630 465 
1.15 | 0.345 575 369 164 256 456 293 
2.3 0.69 414 217 227 435 330 173 
11.5 3.45 184 | 53 510 1780 147 42 
230.0 169.00 36 | © 3 | "2500 so 30 


Rectangular Wave. In the case of the pure rect- 
angular wave, made up of all odd harmonics of the 
fundamental frequency of 60,000 cycles, and repre- 
sented by 
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the high values of w,, due to corona at the lower fre- 
quencies, cause a rapid vanishing of terms with increas- 
ing values of n and ¢. This causes the wave to lose 
its rectangular shape rapidly. As shown in Fig. 2, in 
less than 10 microsecond, or 3 km. of travel, on a line on 
which coronais present,the rectangular wave hasassumed 
practically a sine shape, and its amplitude is rapidly de- 
creasing. Ifthelineisnot discharging under corona, only 
the highest frequencies are rapidly damped and the wave 
is still flat-topped after 40 microseconds or 12 kilo- 


KILOMETERS 
Fig. 2—ATTENUATION oF 60,000-CrcLe RecTANGULAR WAVE 


meters travel, and itsamplitudeisstill higher than thatat 
10 microsec. (8 km.) on the corona forming line. 
Flattening of Steep Wave Fronts. The general 
expression for the maximum voltage gradient of any 
steep wave front or pulse of any length is shown to be: 
PEP Ws ae 
G.= 3 10 J e- fd (dog f) 


in which ¢ is the time since the origin of the pulse, and 
u, the attenuation constant, a function of f, the fre- 
quency. The relative values of this integral for one 
No. 00 B. and S. wire 30 ft.above ground and for values 
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of t from 0.1 to 1000 microseconds, are given in Table 
II, and the relative values of G as related to the distance 
of travel of the wave front, shown in Fig. 3, for the 
eases of corona-free and corona-forming line. The 
very much more rapid decay of the corona forming line 
is again clearly evident. 


TABLE II 
FLATTENING OF STEEP WAVE FRONTS 
MAXIMUM VOLTAGE GRADIENT G 


Time, seconds 107 10-6 107° 1074 10-* 
Corona-free line........ 20.2 6.84 1.86 0.635 0.119 
Corona-forming line 16.8 3.71 672 .07 0 
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In each of the foregoing examples a most striking 
improvement as regards the elements of danger of a 
lightning disturbance is shown for the corona-forming 
line. While the figures must be taken as only the 
roughest of approximations, it is nevertheless believed 
that they are of the correct order of magnitude. Par- 
ticularly important is the indication that only relatively 
short lengths of corona-forming line are necessary, 
for this minimizes the elements of complication and 
danger, and reduces costs. In view, therefore, of the 
apparent advantages to be gained, it remains to examine 
the problem of a corona-forming line in the light of 
some of the conditions of normal line construction 
and operation. 


DISADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES 


Looked at from the standpoint of application to 
existing lines and normal operating conditions, there 
are several questions which arise and which may 
constitute serious disadvantages to the use of corona 
as a protective device. Perhaps the most important 
is the variation in the value of corona-forming voltage 
with atmospheric conditions. Corona voltage is raised 
by an elevation of pressure, and lowered by an eleva- 
tion of temperature; the influence of temperature is 
the more important. An annual range of temperature 
of 60 deg. cent. in any one location is not unusual, and 
this would mean an elevation of 25 per cent of the cold 
weather, over the hot-weather, critical voltage. When, 
however, we note that very short lengths of corona- 
forming line are indicated as necessary for protection, 
there would appear to be no difficulty in setting the 
corona-forming voltage at the value insuring protection 
under all conditions, and allowing the line to discharge 
continuously during the periods of high temperature. 
On an average line, an elevation of voltage of 121% 
per cent above the corona-forming value would result 
in a continuous loss due to corona, of the order of 
about 1 kw. per mile, so that if the line were set for the 
average conditions as regards density of the atmosphere, 
a good measure of protection would result in cold 
weather, and excellent protection in warm weather, 
at the expense only of the relatively low value of loss 
mentioned. 

Several writers have attempted to estimate the 
extent of the protection available through corona, by 
comparing the probable amount of energy stored in a 
line at the time of lightning discharge, with the normal 
rate of power loss from corona. A cloud overhead 
induces charges on a part of the line. When the 
cloud discharges, charges are left on the lines immedi- 
ately raising their potentials.. If the rise of voltage 
exceeds the flashover voltage of the insulators, it is 
discharged at once; if not, the wave front of voltage 
advances down the line oscillating back and forth and 
gradually leaking to ground. If the flash-over voltage 
of the insulators be taken as the maximum value 
reached by the lightning voltage, and a length of line 
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of the order of 20 miles be taken, it may be shown that 
the total amount of energy liberated will be of the 
order of 2000 or 3000 joules. If this energy is estimated 
to traverse the line at the velocity of light, the instan- 
taneous values of power are seen to reach very high 
values, values in fact which arenot appreciably lowered 
by the known rates of dissipation of energy by means 
of corona. For these reasons some doubt has been 
expressed as to the value of corona for the purposes in 
view. If the discussion in the preceding paragraphs 
of this paper is correct, it is obvious that the entire 
charge liberated by a lightning discharge cannot proceed 
down the line with the velocity of light, and it is not 
so much a question of the total amount of stored energy, 
as of the steepness of the wave front with which the 
charge, or voltage, proceeds down the line. Assuming 
then. that the values of stored energy as estimated 
above are correct, the indications are that the initial 
steep and dangerous impulse would be quickly retarded, 
and the total amount of energy would finally dissipate 
itself by repeated oscillations back and forth along 
the line, with wave fronts of continually decreasing 
steepness. 

There is also the question of the influence of frequency 
on the value of corona-forming voltage, as already 
mentioned. Experimental evidence was cited here, 
indicating that if frequency does have an influence, it is 
in the direction of lowering the corona voltage at higher 
frequencies. 

It is quite obvious in connection with all of the above 
questions that experiment and trial only can answer 
them. The principal purpose of this paper is to point 
out the value of shunted conductance as a means of 
lightning protection, whether or not this conductance 
be obtained by corona formation, by the use of small 
line conductors, points on the usual size of conductor, 
or by any other form of distributed parallel-connected 
resistance. Furthermore, it is evident that owing to 
the short lengths of line, and the low values of loss in- 
volved, it would be a comparatively easy matter to 
make a test of the use of corona as a protective device. 


ARTIFICIAL CORONA FOR EXISTING LINES 


Examination of the relation between voltage, size of 
wire, and spacing for corona formation, shows at once 
that within the range of practise, only those lines opera- 
ting at very high voltages and in highaltitudesapproach 
in any way nearly the critical corona-forming condition. 
Usually the corona-forming voltage is from two to 
three times the normal operating value. In order, 
therefore, to bring such lines to a corona-forming volt- 
age differing by only a small amount from the operating 
value, it is necessary either to modify the spacing or to 
change the size of the conductor. For most values of 
transmission voltage and size of conductor, the spacing 
necessary for corona formation is so short as to consti- 
tute serious danger of the swinging together of the wires 
in the spans, or of flashover. The reduction of the size 
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of conductor is the more effective means of lowering the 
normal corona voltage on existing lines. For example, 
on a line of 1.6 em. diameter, aluminum cables, with 9 
ft. (274 em.) spacing, reduction of the diameter of the 
cable one-half value, would result in a reduction of the 
corona-forming voltage of 33 per cent. A still further 
reduction in size of the conductor, therefore, would 
often be necessary in order to produce corona in accord- 
ance with the laws for round conductors. Such reduc- 
tions in diameter would be possible in some instances, 
by the use of copper clad steel or other conductors of 
high tensile strength. It is probable, however, that 
this method of reducing the corona voltage would not 
be attractive to the average line superintendent. For 
these reasons it has appeared worthwhile to investigate 
the possibility of equipping existing lines of standard 
spacing, with some form of point or stud of such design 
that the line would give a corona discharge curve equal 
to, or better than, the normal corona power loss curve, 
at a voltage as nearly as desired to the normal operating 
value, and which, in addition, might be applied to the 
line with relatively little difficulty and expense. 

No priority is claimed for this idea, except, perhaps, 
as regards this country. The power of point discharge 
for relieving high voltage has long been known. In 
particular, experiments with short barbed wire lines 
have been performed by R. Nagel’ in Germany, who 
states that two power companies have announced in- 
tention to install experimental stretches of barbed wire 
as lightning protection.- However, no notice of this 
work appears to have been taken in this countrv, and 
transmission engineers have not been impressed with 
the value of the suggestion of corona protection. These 
facts in large measure prompted the present work. 

The experiments of Nagel are especially worth noting, 
as they give direct evidence of the value of corona or 
point discharge in reducing high voltage line pulses. 
He worked with two out-of-doors lines each 250 ft. long. 
One line consisted of smooth wires, and the other of 
commercial barbed wire, both of iron. The barbed 
wire line showed point discharge beginning at 30 kv. 
Each wire of each line was equipped with a reactance 
coil at the far end, and across these coils spark=-zgaps were 
placed. Spark-gaps were also placed across the two 
wires of each line: Electrostatic impulses of 40 kv. 
were sent at rapid intervals into each of the two lines. 
The voltage rises at the end of the line between wires 
was measured by the gaps between wires, and the steep- 
ness of the wave by the gapsacrossthereactances. The 
barbed wire line showed much lower voltages and 
flatter waves, the maximum gap lengths for discharge 
being from 30 per cent to 60 per cent of those for the 
smooth wires. 

Barbed wire, while eminently suitable for such initial 
experiments, is probably not the best type of discharge 
conductor. Better results are likely with other and 
more regular shapes of discharge point. Moreover, the 
suggestion to replace a section of transmission line with 
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a length of barbed wire is so unattractive that it would 
probably be refused at once by most transmission engi- 
neers. The following experiments then were under- 
taken with the aim of devising a simple form of stud or 
clip which may be readily applied to existing lines, which 
may be so designed as to discharge at any desired value 
of voltage, and give a discharge power curve as steep or 
steeper than the normal corona loss curve. 


THE EXPERIMENTS 


The method of studying the relative corona conduc- 
tivities of different forms of discharge points is indicated 
in Fig. 4. A is the conductor to be studied, B a sur- 
rounding metal cylinder 30.5 em. in diameter, and 178 
em. long. This cylinder is perforated with a large 
number of 1.6-cm. diameter holes, over the whole sur- 
face of a central region 76-cm. axial length. Im- 
mediately outside this central perforated section, and 
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separated from the outer wall of the cylinder B, is an 
outer surrounding cylinder of sheet metal, C. This 
outer cylinder C, well insulated from B, is connected to 
ground through the resistances R, and R, and a source 
of continuous voltage, usually 110 volts. A sensitive 
galvanometer G is connected across the terminals of 
the resistance R;. Cylinder B is connected to ground, 
and the galvanometer, therefore, indicates the con- 
ductivity of the air layer between cylinders B and C. 
This conductivity sets in as soon as corona appears on. 
the central conductor A, due to the elevation of voltage 
by the transformer 7’, the value of voltage being read 
by the voltmeter D connected to a tertiary coil of the 
transformer. This is a very simple and convenient 
method of studying the relative conductivity of different 
types of corona-forming conductor. It has been de- 
scribed in detail in the author’s papers on the corona 
voltmeter. 
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As typical of the types of discharge curves to be ob- 
served with this equipment, see Fig.5. The two curves 
C are given by a nickel-plated steel rod with carefully 
smoothed surfaces, as used in the corona voltmeter‘. 
These curves show clearly the sharply marked critical 
corona voltage, the absence of conductivity below the 
critical voltage, and the steep ascent of the discharge 
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Fig. 5—Corona DISCHARGE 


A. Al. Cable, 19-Strand 5/8 In. Diam. New 
B « “ “ “ “ “ “ Weathered 
C. Nickel-Plated Steel Rod, 0.188 In. Diam. 


diameter, 19-strand aluminum cable; A in the fresh state 
as taken from the reel, and B after operation for a num- 
ber of years on the transmission lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania Water and Power Company. ‘Two curves are 
given in each case showing the galvanometer deflec- 
tions with the electrode C positive and negative. The 
curves with positive electrode begin earlier and rise 
more rapidly. This is due to the greater velocity of the 
negative ions and indicates that for experiments of the 
present type, the electrode C should be charged with 
positive potential as being most sensitive to the begin- 
nings of corona. The slightly lower critical voltage of 
the new cable is probably explained by the fact that its 
outer layer of strands was not tightly in place. The 
pitch of the spiral of the weathered cable was nearly 
twice that of the new, and all the strands of the former 
were snugly in place. 

The Pennsylvania Water and Power Company’s lines 
operate at 70 kv. three phase, 25 cycles, and the samples 
of cable were kindly furnished by the officials of that 
Company. This cable was, therefore, taken as a con- 
venient example for a study of possible methods of 
altering its normal corona discharge curve. The dis- 
charge curve of Fig. 5 indicates that this line is operating 
at a voltage somewhat less than one-half the value of 
that at which corona would form under normal con- 
ditions. The experiments were, therefore, directed 
toward the development of a suitable point or stud on 
this cable which would give a discharge curve starting 
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in the neighborhood of 22 volts (tertiary coil) and which 
should rise from that value as sharply as possible. 

The properties of commercial forms of barbed wire 
werefirststudied. Sixdifferent types were investigated, 
consisting of twisted pairs of various forms of round and 
square wires, with points at intervals of from 71% em. 
to 15cm. The points in all cases were about 1.25 em. 
radial length, with jagged points resulting from ordi- 
nary cutting processes. The curves of three of these 
wires are shown in Fig. 6 and are typical of them all. 
The curves indicate, especially that of sample 3, that 
barbed wire may be constructed so as to give a fairly 
steep curve of discharge. All of the types of barbed 
wire investigated, however, have the disadvantage that 
their discharge curves all begin at about the same value 
of voltage and that they are, therefore, not readily 
susceptible to selection for a specific value of voltage. 
Moreover, the value of the voltage of initial discharge is 
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very low, being, for the case of the line in question, about 
25 per cent of the value of the normal operating voltage. 

The influence of the number and the spacing of the 
points on ordinary barbed wire was also studied. A 
number of special samples was constructed, consisting 
of two 10 B. and S. copper wires twisted together and 
with points 14 inch long placed in pairs at different 
distances of separation. The points were those result- 
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ing from the cutting of the wire with pliers. The curves 
of Fig. 7 show some of the results. Curve No. 0 shows 
the discharge of the twisted pair without any points; 
No. 1 with points spaced at 25 em.; No. 2,at 12% em., 
ete. It will be noted that the effect of increasing den- 
sity of points, 7. e., the number of points per unit length, 
is to increase the steepness of the discharge curve up to 
a certain point. In the present case the spacing of 34% 
cm. shows the maximum and steepest discharge curve. 
A closer spacing as shown by curve 5 evidently has the 
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effect of reducing the electric intensity at the ends of 
the points, due to their mutual electrostatic influence. 
The small inset curve shows the variation of the dis- 
charge with the density of points, for a particular value 
of voltage. The influence of point spacing isalso shown 
in the curves of Fig. 6 in which curve No. 3 with a 
spacing of points twice that of curve No. 1, nevertheless 
shows a steeper gradient. The curves of Fig. 7 also 
show the disadvantage of barbed wire mentioned above, 
that the discharge begins at a very low value of voltage, 
and is not susceptible to a variation of critical value. 

A large number of different types of discharge point 
was tried with the 19-strand aluminum cable. In one 
form narrow bands of sheet iron or aluminum were 
clamped around the cable with points cut in the metal 
and bent outward. Points of this character having 
angles of from 15 deg. to 30 deg. give discharge curves 
similar to those of barbed wire; that is, they begin from 
low values of voltage. For a point cut square on the 
end, the result is only slightly better than that for 
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sharp points. Conical bosses stamped into sheet metal 
result in higher value of critical voltage, but show 
discharge curves with a very slow rise. 

Some of the results of these experiments are shown 
in Fig. 8. Curve No. 1 is that pertaining to two 30 
deg. sheet-steel points 1.25 em. long, projecting radially 
at opposite ends of a diameter. Curve No. 2 is that 
of two 0.32-em. diameter brass studs 1.25 cm. long, 
also at opposite ends of a diameter. Curve No. 8 is 
that resulting from wrapping around the cable in 
spiral form a No. 8 B. and S. copper wire at the same 
pitch as that of the strands of the cable, but in opposite 
direction. Curve 4 is that of the bare aluminum 
cable. Curve No. 1 for sheet steel points is not suitable 
for reasons already mentioned. Curve No. 3 is the 
steepest curve observed throughout the experiments 
and, therefore, appears to have marked advantages. 
However, it should be noted that this curve has a 
critical value of voltage about the same as that 
pertaining to the bare cable. It is possible that a 
lower value might be obtained by the selection of a 
different size of wire, or perhaps a ribbon of special 
type of cross-section. Since, however, the application 
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of such a spiral or ribbon to existing lines would be 
troublesome, if not thoroughly impracticable, experi- 
ments were not carried further in this direction. 

The studs used for Fig. 2 were the only simple and 
convenient method encountered in which the point of 
initial discharge could be readily controlled. These 
studs were turned from brass rod and were of uniform 
cross-section throughout their length and their ends 
were rounded to hemispherical shape. The length of 
stud, diameter, and the radius of curvature of the end, 
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determine the initial value of discharge voltage; the 
spacing or linear density of the points along the cable 
determines the steepness of ascent of the discharge 
curve. A number of studs of this type were tried 
and the dimensions given are those selected for a 
curve starting at about 20 volts (tertiary). The curves 
of Fig. 9 show the influence of the number of points in 
increasing the steepness of the discharge curve, and 
that a 15-cm. spacing gives a discharge curve somewhat 
steeper than that of the bare cable. A closer spacing 
might give an even steeper curve, but the gain would 
be small as compared to the number added. For these 
reasons it is concluded that the corona-forming voltage 
of any existing line may be adjusted to any value below 
that pertaining to the bare cable, by mounting on it 
in pairs radially projecting studs at a spacing between 
pairs of about 15cm. The studs should be of uniform 
circular cross section with rounded ends. The dimen- 
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sions of the studs will determine the voltage of initial 
discharge, and they can be determined most readily 
for each new case, by the simple experimental method 
described above. 

Asimpleand effective method for mounting the points 
onthecable, is shown in Fig. 10. The brass studs have 
thin flat heads, somewhatinthemanner ofrivets. The 
studs are placed, points outward, through holes in the 
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ends of a thin but stiff spring clip, which is then slipped 
over the cable. The clip embraces more than half 
the circumference of the cable, and the two studs are 
thus a little nearer together, on the open side of the 
clip, than one half the cireumference. By this means 
the heads of the studs grip the strands of the cable, 
resulting in a firm attachment of spring clip and studs. 

Experiments to test the value of the suggestions 


Fig. 10—Corona DiscHarGe Curps on 5/8-IN. CABLE 


above should not be either difficult or expensive. 
Definite conclusions should be possible from the 
equipment with suitable studs of say two terminal 
miles of one of two parallel lines. Comparative 
observation of the two lines over long periods should 


_ afford some evidence, and earlier conclusions would be 


possible by the use of artificial high-frequency dis- 
turbances and suitable means of studying their effects 
at the protected end of the line. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
of Mr. N. Inouye throughout the experiments. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The conductivity resulting from corona on 
transmission lines is sufficiently high to cause large 
values of attenuation constant, and the value of 
corona as a protection against high-frequency and 
steep wave fronts resulting from lightning and other 
causes is pointed out. 

2. It is indicated that only short lengths of corona- 
forming line, say one or two miles, are necessary for a 
large measure of such protection. 

3. To take advantage of this method of protection, 
the corona-forming voltage should be slightly above 
the operating value. On existing lines this may be 
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accomplished by reducing the spacing and size of 
conductor, resulting in uniform corona, or, when this is 
objectionable, by equipping the conductors with 
suitable discharging points. 

4. The relative discharge values of various types 
of point are studied experimentally. A simple form of 
spring clip and stud is proposed, which gives a discharge 
equivalent to that from corona, and which may be 
readily mounted on a transmission line conductor. 

5. The method has some disadvantages, and its 
predicted value depends on several assumptions re- 
quiring proof. In view of its simplicity and the short 
lengths of line involved, experiments on the scale of 
practise should be not only practicable, but attractive, 
in view of the high degree of protection promised. 
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Manneback, 


Discussion 


F. W. Peek, Jr.: Ina paper that I presented at Swampscott 
last year I described some tests in which the variation of the 
steepness of the wave front and the voltage of a wave were 
measured as it traveled along a line on which there was consider- 
able corona loss. 

It is not necessary to repeat this description here. Briefiy, 
the tests show that the voltage and steepness of the wave rapidly 
decrease as the wave travels over the line. In this work the 


effects of choke coils, capacity, open-ended lines, series resistance, - 


ete., were also investigated. 

The method of making the tests was simple. Some years ago 
I found that the sphere-gap measured the correct voltage of a 
transient while the needle indicated a voltage that depended 
upon the steepness of the wave. The ratio between the needle 
and sphere voltage was ealled the impulse ratio. The character 
of the wave is determined by making measurements by sphere 
and needle at different parts of the line. 


There is no doubt that corona and other losses reduce the 
voltage of the wave and the steepness of the wave front as it 
travels over the line. 


John C. Damon: Lightning arresters for high voltages 
have been remarkably expensive and if the transmission line 
could be the lightning arrester, too, it apparently would save all 
of the arrester expense. The trouble is, however, that the 
transmission line has to be designed to carry the load, to prevent 
corona from giving too much loss, to give reasonable regulation 
and to string at such a tension that the towers will not be un- 
duly expensive. These are not independent variables. It has 
recently become possible to get cable with the outside diameter 
independent of the cross section of the conductor which will 
doubtless permit the future design of lines to act as lightning 
arresters in addition to their other functions. 


V. Bush (by letter): The influence of corona on traveling 
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waves is an exceedingly interesting topic, and I greatly appreciate 
the courage of Dr. Whitehead in making a mathematical attack 
on the problem. In such a complex phenomenon it is, of course, 
necessary to make some limiting assumptions in order to make 
it possible to formulate the problem at all; and it is hardly just 
to be too critical of mathematical short cuts when employed in 
connection with such a difficult matter. Yet I feel that he will 
agree that a discussion of the nature of his assumptions, and of 
the logic employed, will be of assistance to those who are inti- 
mately interested in this subject. 

Dr. Whitehead represents the effect of corona as a constant 
ohmic leakance. Of course its effect is really eyelic in nature and 
complicated in many ways. As is so ably considered by Prof. 
Ryan and Prof. Henline, there is a hysteresis effect, so that 
corona leakance cannot be expressed even as a discontinuous 
function of voltage alone; but the function, if it can be formu- 
lated, must contain the time also. It has also been considered 
by some that there is also a cyclic change in capacity due to 
to corona, but in view of later work, and especially some at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology shortly to be published 
by Mr. M. F. Gardner, it is certain that this capacity effiect 
is small, if it exists at all. In view of the complexity of the actual 
phenomena it is good judgment to make the first, admittedly 
only roughly approximate, formulation of the problem by the 
assumption used by Dr. Whitehead of a constant corona 
leakance. 

But having made this assumption I cannot understand why 
the author attempts a new mathematical treatment. The 
progress of waves on wires, under the assumption of four con- 
stant line parameters, was first solved by Heaviside (Electro- 
magnetic Theory, Vol. I, Ch. IV; Vol. II, p. 312, Electrical 
Papers, Vol. 2). It has received much attention by Poincare, 
Fleming, and later by Carson and Manneback. The mathe- 
matical solution has also been experimentally checked at M. I. T. 
for the exact ease considered.? 

Moreover, this solution of Heaviside’s shows clearly that, 
when the four circuit parameters,—resistance, inductance, 
capacitanee, and leakance,—are assumed constant, a perpendic- 
ular wave front of current or voltage remains strictly per- 
pendicular as it propagates at the velocity of light. The wave 
front is attenuated in magnitude, and there may be distortion of 
the tail of the wave, but there is no change in perpendicularity 
at the wave front itself. 


Corona may indeed cause the wave front to become non- 
perpendicular, for corona is not properly represented by a con- 
stant leakance; but any mathematical treatment which makes 
the assumption of four fixed constants should lead to a sustained 
perpendicular front, or else should substantiate its direct clash 
with the classic treatment. “ 


The mathematical method of the paper was earlier used by 
Steinmetz. It represents a traveling wave by a Fourier series, 
gives physical meaning to the separate terms of this series, and 
applies to each a modifying factor, due in this case to the effect 
of corona. This method is bound to lead to error. Having 
formulated the differential equations of a system on the basis 
of certain constants, and made a solution, we cannot then in- 
troduce the effect of new factors into the separate mathematical 
terms of this solution without endangering the correctness of our 
conclusions. We should instead reformulate the differential 
equations for the conditions obtaining with the new factors 
introduced as a part of the original premises. Stated in another 
way, we cannot solve for the Fourier series expressing a travel- 
ing wave on a line, and then modify separate terms of our 
solution in accordance with the effeet which leakance would 
produce on terms of that nature if existing independently, 
without destroying the dependability of our results. 

The danger involved will perhaps be clearer if we carry the 
method to extremes. The Fourier expression for a rectangular 
wave of current traveling down a line is a function of distance 
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z and time t, such that it sums up to zero everywhere outside the 
wave, and to a constant value of current everywhere inside the 
wave. The separate terms of this series are sinusoids. Sup- 
pose we ascribe to each a separate physical existence, and as- 
sume that each produces independently its own resistance loss. 
Since these terms are continuous along the line we are led to the 
absurd result that we will compute a loss in the wire at points to 
which the wave has not yet penetrated. The result is exactly 
the same if we treat a wave of voltage, and the leakance loss. 


The paper states that it is a generally accepted belief that a 
chief danger from lightning disturbances lies in the steepness of 
wave front. I agree, but not that this is the chief danger. The 
chief dangers are voltage amplitude, and duration of application 
of voltage due to traveling waves. The steepness of wave 
front is sometimes of interest, but not often. We usually are 
concerned with the amount of voltage our terminal apparatus is 
called upon to sustain, and for how long. We are rarely con- 
cerned with how fast it is applied. Steepness of wave front has 
been overemphasized. We apply the steepest possible wave 
front, without worry, every time we connect a transformer bank 
directly to live bus bars. Why be concerned if it is nearly as 
steep as this when a line intervenes? We do gare, though, about 
amplitude. Corona has its effect on amplitude also of course. 


J. B. Whitehead: I regret that I have failed to include 
reference to the experimental results of Mr. Peek on the attenu- 
ation of the voltage pulses on a corona-forming line. Under his 
reminder I now recall them well. They are strong indications in 
support of the assumption that corona has value as a lightning 
arrester. 

Professor Bush does me too much honor in suggesting that I 
have made a mathematical attack on this serious problem. I 
have not done this. The complexity of the phenomenon, 
emphasized in the paper and reiterated by Professor Bush, 
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was a sufficient deterrent. 'The purpose of my paper has been, 
as clearly indicated, an approximate answer only. While I 
am well aware of the criticism which has been directed to the 
use of the Fourier analysis in problems of this character, I have 
been glad to find at hand in the Steinmetz paper referred to a 
series of computations which lent themselves so readily to the 
addition, to other attenuation factors, of that due to corona. 
Professor Bush appears to have overlooked the fact that the 
Steinmetz analysis does not assume fixed values of circuit 
constants. The fact that the analysis takes account of the 
changes of both resistance and conductance with frequency 
was one of the reasons why it appealed to me for my present 
purposes. ‘The method is especially helpful if the conductance 
is assumed to vary with the frequency as has been done in 
making the corrections indicated in the first paragraph above. 

As for the use of Heaviside’s methods, Professor Bush’s 
partiality for them seems to have arisen since the appearance of 
his very valuable paper on Transmission Line Transients in 
December 1923, for in that paper he emphasizes clearly the 
difficulty of using the Heaviside treatment for cases in which the 
transmission engineer is interested, and also the laborious 
computations involved in the attainment of numerical results. 
I suppose he will hardly recommend Heaviside’s analysis or any 
of its extensions for cases in which the resistance and conduct- 
ance are unknown functions of the frequency. Perhaps the 
most important thing is that we now have good experimental 
evidence that the presence of corona on lines not only tends to 
diminish the gradient of a pulse but also to decrease its maximum 
value. If, as seems to be true, Steinmetz’s method of analysis is 
open to serious criticism it is obvious that the application of 
some more correct method to this problem would be a service 
of great value. I hope that Professor Bush will be led to under- 
take this, using those methods which seem to him more suitable 
and convenient. 


Corona Losses Between Wires 


at Extra High Voltages—Il 
BY C. FRANCIS HARDING 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 
Head, School of Electrical Engineering, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Review of the Subject.—Results of corona loss tests upon 
three sizes of cables at voltages varying from 100 to 620 kv. and 
spacings from 18 to 88 feet are reported from the Engineering 
Experiment Station of Purdue University. These tests results, re- 
duced to the standard 1000 feet of transmission line, are compared 
with corresponding values calculated from Peek’s formula for similar 
conditions of operation. A description of the tower line and method 
of measurement of the losses in the high-voltage circuit is included. 

An empirical equation has been developed which approximates 
quite closely the relation between corona loss and voltage for different 
spacings. The variations of the empirical coefficient of this equa- 
tion are indicated for 2/0 and 4/0 cables. 

Three methods of attacking the problem of modified transmission 


ORONA losses upon transmission lines may reach 
C values worthy of the serious consideration of the 
designing and operating electrical engineer at or 
above potentials of 100 kilovolts between wires, de- 
pending upon the size and spacing of the wires, the 
weather conditions and the elevation of the line above 
sea level. 

The critical voltage at which corona occurs upon a 
given transmission line and the magnitude of the power 
loss due to corona for definite line conditions may be 
calculated by means of the formulas developed by 
F.. W. Peek, Jr., based upon certain empirical constants 
which were determined by him in early laboratory and 
experimental transmission line tests.!. These tests 
included voltages up to a maximum of 250 kilovolts. 

Tests carried on at Purdue University upon an experi- 
mental line 1380 feet in length were reported to the 
Institute in 1912.2. These results were compared with 
those obtained upon other lines already in operation, 
as well as those calculated from Peek’s formula. These 
tests were made with instruments connected in the high- 
voltage circuit and therefore were subject to no error 
depending upon the efficiency or power factor at which 
the step-up transformers were operating. The following 
significant conclusions may be quoted from the latter 
paper: 

“Corona loss may be readily and accurately deter- 
mined with instruments connected directly into the 
high-tension circuit. 

“Corona loss curves are parabolas, the constants of 
the equations being different above and below the visual 
critical voltage. 

1. See Paper by F. W. Peek, Jr., on ‘‘Law of Corona’’ Trans. 
A. I. E. E., Vol. XXX, Part III, p. 1889, 1911. 

2. “Corona Losses between Wires at High Voltages I” by 
C. Francis Harding, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXI, Part I, 
p. 1035, 1912. 
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line design for the elimination of excessive corona losses between 
wires at extra high voltages have been outlined for further research 
and study. 

I. Calculation of Capacity and Corresponding Radius of 
Equivalent Coronal Conductor and Its Relation to Voltage between 
Wires. 

II. Determination of Corona Losses between One Wire and 
Ground. 

III. Photographic Reproduction of Equivalent Electrostatic 
Field Surrounding Model Conductors with Proportional Spacings 
between Wires and Ground. 

The paper should be considered a progress report to be enlarged 
and analyzed further at a later time. 


“Test values checked results calculated from Peek’s 
formula for points above the visual critical voltage with 
a fair degree of accuracy, especially at the wider spacings 
between wires. 

“Variations from Peek’s formula were in the direction 
of greater losses for a given voltage than those given by 
theformula. This was also found to be true of the tests 
which have been made upon operating lines, when 
the latter were reduced to a common standard for 
comparison.” 


This paper sets forth the results of tests carried on 
at Purdue University during the past two years with a 
single-phase line designed for 600 kilovolts. The corona 
losses were measured upon three standard sizes of cables 
at various spacings by means of a wattmeter in the 
high-voltage circuit operating at voltages as high as 620 
kilovolts. These losses have been compared with 
values calculated by means of Peek’s formula for similar 
cable size, spacing and operating conditions and repre- 
sentative curves have been plotted for both test and 
calculated values. The applicability of this formula 
and the possible error to be expected in its use therefore 
became apparent for calculations of corona losses at 
voltages in excess of those within which the original 
empirical constants were determined. In all cases, the 
test and calculated results have been reduced to the 
standard length of line of 1000 feet. Since there is now 
a practical demand for transmission lines to be operated 
at voltages in excess of those considered a maximum at 
the time the former tests were completed, it becomes a 
matter of particular concern to determine and record 
these corona loss measurements and their relation to 
calculated values. 

The line upon which these tests were made was 1710 
feet in length. It consisted of three equal spans of 
cables supported upon semi-flexible steel towers 65 feet 
in height. The towers at either end of the line were 
of similar design longitudinally guyed to withstand the 
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dead-end stresses. The cables were supported by 
means of standard suspension insulators of fifteen units 
each, hung from movable carriages which were designed 
with rollers to operate transversely upon a steel cross 
arm 40 feet in length supported upon each tower. The 
spacing between the two cables in the same horizontal 
plane could thus be readily changed by increments of 
from two to four feet between the limits of 18 feet and 


Fic. 1—Corona at Nicut 600 Ky. 


38 feet. Three sizes of stranded aluminum cables with 
steel cores rated as 2/0, 4/0 B & S and 500,000 cm., 
have been tested to date. 

The feeders connecting the test line with the trans- 
formers of the high-voltage laboratory were of partic- 
ularly large cross-section and were spaced relatively 
far apart in order to reduce the tare losses which were 
subtracted from the gross power measurement to deter- 
mine the net corona losses upon the test line. 


SINGLE PHASE TRANSMISSION LIN= 


VOLTAGE 
REGULATOR 


Fig. 2—Dr1acraMm or TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS 


Two identical transformers, purchased from the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., rated as 135 
ky-a., 300 kv., 60-cycle oil-insulated units with 1900- 
volt double-coil primaries were used for the power sup- 
ply. One secondary terminal of each transformer was 
connected to one side of the single-phase circuit through 
a condenser bushing; while the other end of each 
secondary winding was connected to ground through 
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the indicating instruments. Safety spark-gaps were 
shunted around the instruments for protection in case 
of an open circuit. The secondaries of the two trans- 
formers were connected in series for line voltages in 
excess of 300 kv., while the two coils of each primary 
winding might be connected either in series or in parallel 
for the varying ratios of transformation desired. 

The variation of voltage was accomplished very 
satisfactorily without wave-form distortion, by means 
of an auxiliary regulating transformer with tapped 
primary, whose connections were varied by means of a 
motor-driven drum controller. The entire ranges cf 
voltage, up to maximum values of 150, 300, or 600 kv., 
could be readily traversed throughout 480 equal incre- 
ments at a definite predetermined rate, or any desired 
voltage could be held constant, or varied slightly at 
will, by means of the auxiliary hand control. 

The gross power output of the two 300-kv. trans- 
formers with their secondary windings connected in 
series (Fig. 2) was measured very accurately by means 
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of a specially calibrated indicating wattmeter whose 
current coil was connected in series with the high-volt- 
age transformer winding. The voltmeter and the 
potential coil of the wattmeter were supplied with a 
voltage proportional to the line voltage through the 
agency of a tertiary coil in each transformer. These 
tertiary coil voltages were very carefully calibrated by 
means of the A. I. E. E. standard 50-cm. sphere-gap 
measurements under the two different conditions of the 
line being connected and disconnected from the step- 
up transformers. 

An additional check was made to insure the accuracy . 
of ratio of line to tertiary coil voltage applied to volt- 
meter and wattmeter measurements under test con- 
ditions with large corona loads upon the line. A 
standard A. I. E. E., 50-cm. sphere-gap with neither 
sphere grounded was connected across the line, and 
readings taken of tertiary coil voltmeter at the moment 
of spark-over of the sphere-gap at various standard 
settings. These calibrations were made over the entire 
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range of voltage involved in the tests. As the experi- 
mental line, although open-circuited at the further end, 
is not long enough to cause abnormal voltages to be 
induced therein, it is believed that the losses due to 
corona, at the voltages herein specified, have, therefore, 
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been accurately determined. Furthermore, it is prob- 
able that the leakage losses over insulators which neces- 
sarily form a part of the net losses on the line proper 
after the feeder corona and insulator tare have been 
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subtracted, are entirely negligible. This may be as- 
sumed to be true because only four suspension insu- 
lators per cable were involved and for the further 
reason that great care was exercised to make sure that 
all units were in good condition throughout the series of 
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tests. In previous tests reported to the Institute® 
in which precautions were taken to subtract the line 
insulator leakage losses, it was found that such were 
negligible with the insulators in first-class condition. 


RESULTS OF TESTS 


In the Appendix, Tables I to XIX inclusive, will be 
found the results of the tests upon the three sizes of 
wires under consideration for five or more spacings. 
The weather conditions, including temperature and 
barometric pressure at the time of the test, are also 
recorded. The latter data provide means for calcu- 
lating the values given in the last column of the tables 
from Peek’s formula, for which a typical solution will be 
found for one test condition in the Appendix as an 
illustration of the method followed. 

The curves of Figs. 3, 4 and 5 also represent the net 
corona losses, reduced to a standard length of 1000 feet 
of line for the three sizes of cables tested at spacings 
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from 18 to 38 feet apart. It will be noted that in spite 
of the fact that these tests were-made during a con- 
siderable range of temperature and barometric pressure, 
due to natural weather conditions, the wider spacings 
and the larger cables at the same spacings show con- 
sistently lower corona losses at any common voltage. 
This confirms the results to be expected from the theory 
of corona. 

The relation between corona losses and cable spacing 
are shown in Figs. 6, 7 and 8 at three definite voltages, 
determined graphically, from curves of Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 
These points, with two minor exceptions, fall upon 
smooth curves, apparently following a definite law 
which indicates, as would be expected, a marked and 
regular decrease in loss with increased spacing between 
cables. 


3. “Corona Losses between Wires at High Voltages I’’ by 


C. Francis Harding, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXI, Part 1, 
p. 1036, 1912. , 
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These curves further indicate the zones of voltage and 
spacing for the three sizes of cables within which the 
losses are not excessive from the practical standpoint. 
For example, if it soon becomes desirable to operate a 
line at 330 kilovolts, the losses are found from Fig. 8 
to be moderate for the 500,000 cm. aluminum stranded 
cable. However, with 2/0 and 4/0 cables these losses 
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are objectionably large, particularly at the narrow 
spacings. At 220 kilovolts between cables, a potential 
at which some lines are already operating, the corona 
losses are negligible, especially for the largest size of 
cable. 

It should be noted that all results in this paper are 
plotted for single-phase circuits. The corresponding 
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3 
2 to include the loss upon all three wires. 


_ For example, to determine the net three-phase corona 
loss per 1000 feet of line consisting of three 500,000-cm. 
cables spaced 26 feet apart at a voltage of 220 kv. be- 
tween cables, the corresponding single-phase curve of 
Fig. 5 should be consulted for a voltage between wires of 
Zou 2 é 

eve = 254 kv. The corresponding power loss 
is found to be 0.33 kw. This is the loss per 1000 feet 
of two-wire line having the same voltage to neutral as 
a 220-kv. three-phase line. The three-wire, three-phase 


f : 3 
line will, therefore, have a loss of 9 0.38) -=70;495 
kw. per 1000 feet, or 2.62 kw. per mile. A similar 
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calculation for a possible 330 kv. three-phase line having 
the same size of cable and the same spacing, indicates a 
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voltage. This departure of actual losses determined by 
the tests from the calculated losses seems to be partic- 
ularly noticeable at the narrow spacings and with the 
smaller sizes of cable. For example, it is apparent from 
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Fig. 10 that for 4/0 cable the calculated and test values 
are practically coincident for 18-foot spacing up to 
voltages not exceeding 300 kv., while the 34-foot spacing 
for the same cable indicated a coincidence up to 400 
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kv. For the 500,000-cm. cable, whose net test losses 
due to corona are superimposed upon the theoretical 
curves in Fig. 11, the calculated and test results are 
practically coincident up to 450 kv. for the 18-foot spa- 
cing and 520 kv. for the 34-foot spacing, the formula 
giving higher values of losses above and lower values 
below these voltages. Fig. 9 indicates a marked 
departure at the higher voltages of test from predicted 
values in the case of 2/0 cable for both narrow and wide 
spacings. 

Test results are consistent with those reported at 
lower voltages in the first paper, since the theoretical 
calculation indicates losses less than the test values 
throughout the lower range of line voltages, while the 
former calculated values have a steeper slope upward 
with increased voltages than those found in the tests. 
In fact, the net losses throughout the higher range of 
line voltages, during the latter tests, seemed to follow a 
straight line or a modified quadratic law, rather than 
the parabola of the formula, thereby showing lower 
values of loss than those calculated. 
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The tests upon 4/0 cable were further studied to 
determine, if possible, an empirical equation for the 
curves representing net corona losses. The values 
representing the square-root of the losses expressed in 
kilowatts, plotted against kilovolts, do not develop the 
linear relation. If, however, they be plotted to a 
logarithmic scale of kilovolts (as illustrated in Fig. 12 
for the spacing of 26 feet between cables), the straight 
line results. This indicates an equation of the form: 

P (Corona loss in kw.) = C log;o? kv./kv.; where C 
is a function of the spacing (s), as indicated for both 2/0 
and 4/0 cable in Fig. 18. 

The voltage kv., determined by the intercept for zero 
corona loss, as indicated in Fig. 12, is found to be 215 


ky. 
kv. for 4/0 cable or P = C logy? B15: 


It is rather significant that the values of C, which are 
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obviously proportional to the corona loss, approach a 
minimum value as the spacing between cables 1s in- 
creased. An apparent critical or unstable condition 
seems to exist for these two cable sizes, for spacings be- 
tween 30 and 38 feet under these test conditions. It 
will be of interest to determine by subsequent tests 
whether this is due to the distortional effect upon the 
electrostatic field of the conductors at wide spacings 
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- Such possibilities immediately suggested three further 

studies, which have been undertaken in part as follows: 

I. Calculation of Capacity and Corresponding 
Radius of Equivalent Coronal Conductor and Its 
Relation to Voltage between Wires. 

II. Determination of Corona Losses between One 
Wire and Ground. 

III. Photographic Reproduction of Equivalent Elec- © 
trostatic Field Surrounding Model Conductors with 
Proportional Spacings between Wires and Ground. 

The tentative results of these three investigations are 
briefly summarized as follows: 

I. Capacity and Corresponding Radius of Equiva- 
lent Coronal Conductor. 

The capacity of an equivalent conducting body of 
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indicated constant voltages ranging from 195 kv. to 
620 kv. is plotted in Fig. 14. It is particularly inter- 
esting to observe that for such wires at 620 kv., the 
capacity is practically constant for spacings extending 
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from 26 to 38 feet and probably beyond if the tests be 
extended, while at lower voltages the trend is toward 
smaller capacities as the spacings are increased and as 
the voltages for a given spacing are decreased. This 
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condition is such as would be expected from the theory 
of the electrostatic circuit involved. The erratic varia- 
tion of the equivalent capacity indicated by the curve 
for 195 kv. is also of interest, since this voltage is below 
the critical corona-forming voltage for such a cable. 
The irregularity of the curve is probably another con- 
firmation of the well-known unstable condition sur- 
rounding such a wire when operating at a voltage 
approximating the critical corona potential. 


If this investigation be extended to the determination 
of the radius of the equivalent coronal conductor, as 
previously indicated, the relations between such radii, 
expressed in centimeters, and the potentials impressed 
between two 4/0 wires of such a transmission line, 
spaced 18 and 26 feet apart, are available for further 
study in Figs. 15 and 16 respectively. As a basis of 
reference, the actual radius of the cable, which is 0.716 
cm. in this case, has been plotted at a point corres- 
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ponding approximately to the critical voltage of such a 
cable under the conditions of operation. 

It will be noted that the trend of the variation of such 
radii with voltage is, in general, a linear one with a 
greater trend toward the larger radii for the smaller 
spacings. The points resulting from test values at or 
below the critical voltage again show an erratic be- 
haviour, departing radically from the linear relation. 
In some of the other charts analyzed, but not repro- 
duced in this paper, a very marked but probably purely 
incidental symmetry of fluctuation of such alternate 
points upon either side of the linear trend graph was 
particularly noted. 

Although the practical bearing of this latter investi- 
gation may be far from obvious, it is probable that it 
may have a part to play in the determination of con- 
ductor diameters and spacings to be used for the higher 
voltages for power transmission in the future. 
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CoRONA LOSSES BETWEEN WIRES AND GROUND 


Tests were conducted with the various sizes and spac- 
ings of wires upon the experimental transmission line 
with voltages increasing to a maximum of 300 kv. be- 
tween one wire and ground. The other wire remained 
in place, at a definite spacing, but was disconnected from 
the high-voltage source and ungrounded. 

An indication of the trend of such test data is evi- 
denced by Tables XX and XXI in the Appendix and 
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the composite curves of Figs.17and18. As the spacing 
between wires is increased, especially if they are sup- 
ported from relatively low towers, the effect of the 
neutral plane of the ground itself evidently becomes of 
importance, especially in determining proper corona 
eliminating designs for multi-circuit, super-voltage 
lines. It is to be expected for such spacings, as con- 
firmed by these tests, that the arithmetical sum of the 
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power losses due to corona between each wire individ- 
ually and ground is very much less than the loss be- 
tween wires at the same spacing. As the spacing is 
increased, however, this difference becomes less marked. 
The limiting factors in this relation at the higher volt- 
ages are yet to be determined, as they involve the rela- 
tive costs of extra high towers as compared with wide 
rights of way for such long distance lines to be con- 
structed in the future. 


REPRODUCTION OF ELECTROSTATIC FIELD BETWEEN 
WIRES AND GROUND 


The attempt which was made to apply the method of 
equivalent coronal conductor capacities and their 
radii, previously described herein, to the effect of the 
ground in cases involving wide spacings of wires, re- 
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Fic. 23—Spacine, RicuHt WIRE GROUNDED 
sulted in erratic values, probably due to necessarily 
badly distorted resultant electrostatic fields. 

The physical conception of this condition will, no 
doubt, be made clearer by the use of a method of photo- 
graphing an equivalent model electrostatic field which 
has been recently originated by R. H. George, Research 
Assistant of the Engineering Experiment Station of 
Purdue University. Although this method was de- 
veloped for another purpose, which will be published 
at an early date’, its adaptation to this problem will be 
evident from inspection of Figs. 19 to 26 inclusive. 

The scale of spacing in the model is proportional to 
the transmission line under consideration, one milli- 


4. Forthcoming Bulletin, Engineering Experiment Station, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. ‘‘Improved Method of 
Visualizing and Studying The Electrostatic Field’’ by R. H. 
George, Research Assistant. 
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meter of the model corresponding to one foot on the 
actual line. In order that the effects of the same rela- 
tive changes in spacing of conductors and the application 
of corresponding potentials between one and two wires 
and ground might be duplicated as closely as possible, 
the voltage for Figs. 19 to 26 was held constant. The 
captions of the illustrations will, no doubt, adequately 
explain the effects of ground potentials upon field 
distortion for wide conductor spacing. 

Tests Under Abnormal Conditions. Two tests which 
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were made under rather unusual weather conditions, 
seem to merit especial comment. Reference to Fig. 5 
will reveal two tests upon 500,000-cm. cable at 34-foot 
spacing. Curve 5 in this graph represents a test during 
a rain storm with a temperature of + 3 deg. cent. anda 
barometer reading of 73.4 cm. The losses were 
relatively high in spite of the low temperature which 
would tend to produce lower losses than those of the 
average temperature of the other tests. Curve 6 was 
run upon a clear cold winter day with sleet upon the 
cables. The temperature was — 7.5 deg. cent. and the 
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barometer 75.2 cm., as a result of which with the possi- 
ble added effect of the enlarged conductor due to sleet 
formation, the loss was exceptionally low. 


The tests are being continued upon other sizes of 
cables with varying conditions of operation, in order that 
a more detailed analysis may be made in a subsequent 
paper of actual results throughout this range of voltage. 
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Appendix 


TABLE I 


Test No. VII. Spacing 18 ft. Size of wire 2/0 B & S. 
Temp. +15.5 deg. cent. Bar. 741 mm. Date April 7, 1923 
Weather Clear. Loss between two wires. 


t 


Kw. 
Ky Kw. Kw. Kw. Sec. Power Kw. 1000 ft. 
Gross | Tare Net Current | Factor | 1000 ft. | Peek’s 
; Formula 
130.5 0 0 0 0.15 oe 0 0 
195.5 3.3 0 3.3 0.22 0.08 LS PS 
261.0 22.8 0 22.8 0.34 0.26 13.3 13.8 
326.0 | 49.0 5.2 43.8 0.47 0.32 25.6 33.5 
391.0 | 88.0 9.8 78.2 0.59 0.38 45.7 61.8 
456.0 | 133.5 16.3 | 117.2 0.75 0.39 68.6 98.8 
521.0 | 187.5 25.8 | 161.7 0.88 0.41 94.6 144.2 
554.0 |211.8 | 31.9 179.9 0.95 -0.41 |105.2 170.6 
586.0 1231.0 | 33.3 197.7 0.98 0.40 }115.3 199.0 
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TABLE IX 


Test Il. Spacing 22 ft. 
Temp. 0.6 deg. cent. 


Weather Clear. 


Size of wire 2/0 B & S. 


Bar. 753 mm. Date March 28, 1923 


Loss between two wires. 
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Test ITI. 
Temp. 4.0 deg. cent. 
Weather Clear. 


TABLE X 
Spacing 26 ft. 


HARDING: CORONA LOSSES 


Size of wire 4/0 B & S. 
Bar. 749.5 mm. Date February 26, 1924 
Loss between two wires. 


Test No. I. 


Spacing 18 ft. 
Temp. +6.2 deg. cent. 


TABLE XIV 


Bar. 750mm. 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 


Size of wire 500,000 cm. 


Date November 14, 1923 


Weather Cloudy. Loss between two wires. 


Kw. Kw. 
Kv. Kw. Kw. Kw. Sec. Power Kw. 1000 ft. Kv. Kw Kw Kw. Sec. Power Kw. 1000 ft. 
Gross | Tare Net Current | Factor | 1000 ft. | Peek’s Gross | Tare Net Current | Factor | 1000 ft. | Peek’s 
Formula Formula 
130.5 0 0 0 0.12 a 0 130.5 10) 0 0 0.15 ae 3 
195.5 0.82 0 0.82 0.22 0.02 0.48 0 195.5 0.72 0.40 0.32 0.25 0.02 0.187 
261.5 6.25 0.16 6.09 0.29 0.08 3.56 3.72 261.0 Ts 1.74 0.06 0.32 0.03 0.035 y 
327.5 30.2 4.56 25.6 0.40 0.23 15.0 15.5 326.0 14.2 625 7.70 0.40 0.11 4.5 4.18 
391.5 63.3 9.23 54.07 0.53 O73 31.6 33.9 391.0 50.2 11.6 38.6 0.53 0.24 22.6 19.9 
455.0 |102.8 15.97 86.82 0.67 0.34 50.7 58.2 457.0 99.0 18.4 80.6 0.63 0.38 47.1 48.0 
520.0 | 146.8 24.3 122.5 0.80 0.36 ‘Olver, 90.5 520.0 | 154.0 26.5 127.5 0.82 0.36 74.6 86.0 
587.0 | 194.0 35.0 159.0 0.92 0.36 93.0 130.0 653'.0' | 179.0 31.4 147.6 0.88 0.37 86.4 110.7 
620.0 | 224.0 40.7 183.3 0.97 0.35 107.1 154.0 587.0 !203.5 36.7 166.8 0.92 0.37 97.5 138.5 
TABLE XI TABLE XV 
Test IV. Spacing 30ft. Size of wire 4/0 B & S. Test No. II. Spacing 22 ft. Size of wire 500,000 cm. 


Temp. 6.0 deg. cent. 
Weather Clear. 


Bar. 746.5 mm. Date February 27, 1924 
Loss between two wires. 


Ky. Kw. Kw. Kw. Sec. Power Kw. 
Gross | Tare Net Current | Factor | 1000 ft. 
130.5 0 0 0 0.12 a3 0 
195.5 0.65 (8) 0.65 0.21 0.02 0.38 
261.5 5.59 0.16 5.43 0.29 0.07 3.12 
327.5 28.2 4.56 23.64 0.40 0.22 13.12 
391.5 60.3 9.23 51.07 0.52 0.30 29.83 
455.0 97.9 15.97 81.93 0.66 0.33 47.9 
520.0 | 140.4 24.3 116.1 0.78 0.35 68.0 
587.0 | 186.2 35.0 151.2 0.91 0.35 88.5 
620.0 | 214.0 40.75 | 173.3 0.98 0.35 101.25 
TABLE XII 


Test V. Spacing 34 ft. 
Temp. 10.05 deg. cent. 
Weather Clear. 


Size of wire 4/0 B & S. 
Bar. 741 mm. Date February 29, 1924 
Loss between two wires. 


Ky. Kw Kw. Kw. Sec. Power Kw. 
Gross | Tare Net Current | Factor | 1000 ft. 
130.5 0 0 0 0.12 ae 0 
195.5 0.98 0 0.98 0.21 0.02 0.57 
261.5 tao 0.16 7.34 0.29 0.10 4.28 
327.5 31.44 4.56 26.88 0.40 0.24 15,72 
391.5 61.0 9.23 by OR rs 0.52 0.30 30.25 
455.0 97.4 15.98 81.42 0.65 0.33 47.6 
520.0 | 139.0 24.3 114.70 0.77 0.35 67.0 
553.0 | 160.5 29.55 | 130.95 0.83 0.35 76.5 
587.0 | 183.4 35.0 148.40 0.89 0.35 86.6 
620.0 | 214.0 40.75 | 173.25 0.98 0.35 101.3 
TABLE XIII 
Test VI. Spacing 38 ft. Size.of wire 4/0 B & 8. 


Temp. 5.0 deg. cent. 
Weather Clear. 


Power 
Current | Factor 


Kw. 
1000 ft. Ky. Kw. 
Peek’s Gross 
Formula 
0 130.5 0 
0 195.5 0.76 
5.9 261.0 1.63 
14.0 326.0 10.75 
30.75 391.0 43.3 
54.5 457.0 87.7 
84.0 520.0 | 133.8 
121.0 553.0 | 166.0 
142.0 587.0 |192.3 


Temp. +16 deg. cent. 
Weather Clear. 


Bar.744mm. Date November 21, 1923 


Loss between two wires. 


Kw. 
Kw. Sec. Power Kw. 1000 ft. 
Net Current | Factor | 1000 ft. | Peek’s 
Formula 
(0) 0.16 Fa se 
0.60 0.25 0.02 0.35 
0.89 0.32 0.02 0.52 a 
5.37 0.40 0.18 3.14 3.78 
32.92 0.51 O22 19.25 18.4 
70.44 0.65 0.30 41.2 44.3 
108.0 0.77 0.34 63.2 79.8 
134.8 0.86 0.35 78.8 102.5 
155.4 0.92 0.36 91.0 129.0 
TABLE XVI 


Test No. III. Spacing 26 ft. Size of wire 500,000 cm. 


Temp. +16 deg. cent. 


Bar. 751 mm. 


Date November 28, 1923 


Weather Clear. Loss between two wires. 


Kw. 
Power Kw. 1000 ft. 
Factor | 1000 ft. | Peek’s 
Formula 
[joe Se Se eee 
ae oe 
0.01 0.187 
0.02 0.328 f.. 
0.06 0.744 2.3 
0.17 12.35 14.0 
In” 0.26 32.3 36.2 
0.31 53.6 66.7 
0.32 64.7 86.5 
0.33 77.6 117.0 
0.34 90.5 135.0 


Size of wire 500,000 cm. 


Kw. 
1000 ft. Ky Kw. Kw Kw. Sec. 
Peek’s Gross | Tare Net |Current 
Formula 
0 130.5 0 0 0 0.14 
0 195.5 0.49 0.17 0.32 0.24 
3.49 261.0 1.30 0.74 0.56 0.31 
14.0 326.0 6.65 5.38 Weare 0.37 
30.8 391.0 31.7 10.38 2132 0.48 
53.4 457.0 73.4 17.26 56.14 0.61 
81.4 520.0 |117.4 25.8 91.6 0.73 
98.0 553.0 |142.0 | 31.2 110.8 0.79 
147 32 587.0 |169.3 | 36.4 132.9 0.86 
139.5 620.0 |197.0 | 42.4 154.6 0.94 
TABLE XVII 
F Test No. IV. Spacing 30 ft. 


Bar. 740 mm. Date March 1, 1924 
Loss between two wires. 


Kw. 


1000 ft. 


Temp. +16 deg. cent. 
Weather Clear. 


Bar. 751 mm. 


Date December 1, 1923 


Loss between two wires. 


Kw Kw Kw. Sec. 

Gross | Tare Net 
5 0 0 0 0.13 
5 0.43 0 0.43 0.22 
5 4.94) 0.16 4.78 0.28 
-5 | 26.9 4.56 22.34 0.39 
SB | 56:2 9.23 46.97 0.52 
.O | 91.6 | 15.98 75.62 0.65 
.0 |130.0 | 24.3 105.70 0.76 
-O 1150.5 | 29.55 | 120.95 0.83 
.O {172.1 | 35.00 | 187.10 0.88 
.O [196.0 | 40.75 | 155.25 0.94 


oo9999990. 


Kw. 
1000 ft. Kv Kw 
Peek’s Gross 
Formula 
0 130.5 0 
0 195.5 0.38 
2.78 261.0 1.30 
11.95 326.0 7.43 
27.09 391.0 | 29.7 
48.20 457.0 | 69.7 
74.90 520.0 |110.8 
89.10 553.0 | 134.5 
104.00 587.0 | 160.0 
126.50 620.0 | 187.2 


36.4 
42.4 


Kw. 
Kw. Sec. Power Kw. 1000 ft. 
Net Current | Factor | 1000 ft. | Peek’s 
Formula 

0) 0.14 a 0 

0.22 0.23 0.01 0.13 

0.56 0.30 0.02 0.33 aa 

2.05 0.38 0.06 1.20 1.6 
19.32 0.47 0.16 11.3 11.6 
52.44 0.59 0.28 30.6 31.4 
85.0 Ove 0.30 49.7 58.9 
103.3 0.74 0.33 60.5 77.2 
123.6 0.84 0.33 72.3 98.5 
144.8 0.91 0.33 84.5 120.5 


October 1924 


TABLE XVIII 


Test No. V. Spacing 34 ft. Size of wire 500,000 cm. 
Temp. +3 deg.cent. Bar734.5mm. Date December 15, 1923 
Weather Rain Storm. Loss between two wires. 


Kw. 
Ky. Kw. Kw. Kw Sec. Power Kw. 1000 ft. 
Gross | Tare Net Current | Factor | 1000 ft. | Peek’s 
Formula 
130.5 0 0 0 0.14 oa 0 : 
195.5 0.81 0.40 0.41 0.24 0.02 0.24 ~~ 
261.0 2.28 1.74 0.54 0.30 0.03 0.32 oe 
326.0 8.70 6.50 2.20 0.38 0.07 1.29 0.7 
391.0 31.9 11.60 20.3 0.47 0.18 11.9 8.2 
457.0 69.1 18.40 50.7 0.58 0.26 29.6 24.8 
520.0 | 108.0 26.5 81.5 0.70 0.30 47.6 48.6 
553.0 | 132.5 31.4 101.1 0.76 0.31 59.2 64.3 
587.0 | 157.5 36.7 120.8 0.84 0.32 4035) 82.9 
620.0 |182.0 42.5 139.5 0.89 0.25 81.5 103.3 
TABLE XIX 
Test No. VI. Spacing 34 ft. Size of wire 500,000 cm. 


Temp. —7.5 deg. cent. 
Weather Clear. 


Bar. 752mm. Date January 3, 1924 
Loss between two wires. 


Kw. 
Ky Kw Kw Kw. Sec. Power Kw. 1000 ft. 
Gross | Tare Net |Current} Factor | 1000 ft. | Peek’'s 
Formula 
130.5 0 0 0 0.14 ae 0 a 
195.5 0.33 0.16 0.17 0.26 0.01 0.10 a4 
261.0 1.04 0.74 0.30 0.31 0.01 0.18 te 
326.0 2.93 5.38 cae 0.38 0.02 a 0.05 
391.0 14.85] 10.38 4.47 0.46 0.06 2.61 4.9 
457.0 45.0 17.26 27.74 0.57 ‘URE ye 16.2 18.1 
520.0 83.2 25.8 57.4 0.67 0.23 33.6 38.3 
553.0 | 103.8 31.2 72.6 0.72 0.26 42.5 52.0 
587.0 | 125.4 36.4 89.0 0.78 0.28 52.0 68.2 
620.0 | 153.0 42.4 110.6 0.85 0.29 64.6 86.0 
TABLE XX 


Comparison of Corona Losses of One 4/0 Wire to Ground with 
Losses between Two 4/0 Wires, 18 foot Spacing 
Net Totals per 1000 Feet 


Net kw. Loss 
: Two Wires 18’ 
Ky. East Wire West Wire | Sum Net kw. Double 
Net kw. Net kw. E. & W. Voltage 
= Wires between Wires 
66.2 0 0 0 0 
99.1 0 0 0 0.95 
130.4 0.594 0.706 1.3 6.4 
163 4.44 4.38 8.82 19.1 
195.5 9.82 9.61 19.43 37.8 
225 15.45 14.81 30.26 60.9 
261 21.95 21.12 43.07 86.5 
295 28.64 27.95 56.59 115.2 
311 34.61 33.34 67 .95 
TABLE XXI 


Comparison of Corona Losses of One 4/0 Wire to Ground with 
Losses between Two 4/0 Wires, 34 foot Spacing 
Net Totals per 1000 Feet 


Net kw. 
Two Wires 34’ 
Ky. East Wire West Wire | Sum Net kw. Double 
Net kw. Net kw. E. & W. Voltage 
Wires between Wires 
66.2 0 0 0 0 
99.1 0 0 i) 0.57... 
130.4 0.701 0.645 1.346 4.28 
163 5.39 5.33 10.72 15. 92 
195.5 10.38 9.36 19.74 30.25 
S225 14.97 14.45 29.42 A765; 
261 21.79 21.61 43.4 67.0 
295 29.17 28.28 57.45 86.6 
311 33.18 30.37 63.55 101.3 
FOS P ee ee ee ee ee eee 
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TYPICAL CALCULATION OF CAPACITY AND RADIUS OF 
“EQUIVALENT CORONAL CONDUCTOR”’ 
4/0 Cable, 26 ft. Spacing, 391.5 Kv. 
(Refer to Table X, Test III and Fig. 16) 


Te 
ET (1) 
1994°% 110" : 
C= (farads per mile, parallel 
S—R 
6 conductors) 
_ (2) 
I, = I sin 0 where cos 6 = power factor (3) 


From test data of Table X, cos 6 = 0.31, whence 


sin 6 = 0.951. Substituting values in (1) for gross 
capacity 

0.53 X 0.951 
Cirée = = 34.15 X 10-” farads 


2m X 60 X 391,500 


Ctare (Feeders and Transformers) 
Cree 


6.97 x 10-” farads 
27.18 X 10—° farads 


This may be equated to (C) of Formula (2) thus: 


set Peg trasignt odo. dGeH de 108 1710 
leet tas Th p92 48 X 5280 
, 192.48 — BR 
. R 


whence R = 3.838 cm. (See Fig. 16). 


TYPICAL CALCULATION OF CORONA LOSS BY PEEK’S 
FORMULA 
2/0 Cable, 20 ft. Spacing, 554 Kv. 
(Refer to Table II, Test VI) 


ms pene 3.92 x B ' 
Density Factor (D) = O34 T (1) 
Critical Voltage (lo) = go Mor D 2.308 logio s/r (2) 
344 om 
Corona Loss (P) = ser | ee (e — e@)? 10 
8 
1.61 x 2000 > 
5280 (3) 
Substituting values in (1) 
3.92 X 74.8 ‘ 
S078 4.14 cee 
€& = 21.1 X 0.87 X 0.566 x 1.02 
610 
X 2.303 logio 0.566 = 74 kv. 
(2) 
aes 2 
344 x 60 0.566 ( 554 ) 
site Gabohe TENG Biel gta Biol Saye 
1.61 < 2000 
11054 5280 = 155 kw. 


(3) 
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Discussion 


F. W. Peek, Jr-: Prof. Harding has given us some curves 
up to 500,000 volts on conductors good for operation at 220 
kv. or less. His loss measurements under some conditions show 
a close agreement with the quadratic law over a reasonable range 
of voltage for the conductors. The difference on several of 
the conductors is, I believe, due to the fact that sphere-gaps 
were used for voltage measurement. Regarding the divergence 
at the upper part of the curve where the arc-over voltage is 
approached, we have sometimes noticed a somewhat similar 


= Measured loss - Seheneciedve 11-30-10 
(Corrected to d= 0.976) — 
5= Low Side Measurements with small 
| 150 Kv. Transf. 9 - 17-24 
1= 100 ft. 5= 0.976 |" || 


CORONA LOSS IN KILOWATTS PER MILE OF CONDUCTOR 
uo 


2 rTP yt 
| | 


VP: 


0 2 240 #6 80 100 120 140 
KILOVOLTS TO NEUTRAL 


Fig. 1—Corona Loss Curve 0.066 DramEeTER GALNANIZED 
Iron WIRE at 162 In. Spacine—60 Cyctizs 


tendency on measurements that we have made up to one million 
volts. This has occurred on large conductors at spacing rela- 
tively small compared to diameter. It seems to be due tofthe 
distortion in the dielectric field that takes place because of the 
great amount of corona. The ratio of spacing to effective 
radius becomes small. The flexible corona conductor is dis- 
torted and no longer a cylinder. At the voltage when the di- 
vergence starts the corona begins to separate into huge eart 


i RR OAR eel a8" Og 1910 0 =1.0 
xe ‘Meaaired Loss-Schenectady- Noveber 23, 1910 d = 1.070 
O= ed Side Measurements with Small 150 Ky. Transf. 9-17-24 1 = 100 ft 6 =0.976 st 
2 yw Side Measurements with Large 578 Be: i 9-24-24 | =100 ft. d = 
° Bri Side Measurements with Large 578 Ky. Transf. 9-24-24 | =100ft. d’ = 


= ~Low Side Measurements with Large 578 Ky. ae 10-1,3,&6-24 | nbs 
° =High Side Measurements with Large 578 Kv. Transf. 10-1,3,&6-24 | =30 


40 80 120 160 200 240 280 320 360 400 
KILOVOLTS TO NEUTRAL 


Fie. 2—Corona Loss Curve vr to 800-Ky. BrtwxEn 
Lines ror 0.066 In. Diameter GatvanizED IRON WIRE AT 
162 In. Spactne 60 Crcius 


. 


wheels. These have a shielding effect preventing or lowering 
the loss between wheels. This does not mean that the quadratic 
law would not apply for calculation of the loss for million-volt 
conductors. Larger conductors and greater spacing would be 
used and the law would hold in the usual way. The tendency to 
diverge thus seems to apply only to extreme conditions or when 
spark-over is approached and distortion results. 

We have never found the corona loss to vary, as Prof. Hard- 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


ing has, from the quadratic. Fig. 1 herewith is plotted from loss 
measurements made at Schenectady on a long outdoor line in 
1910 and from measurements made in the Laboratory in Pitts- 
field on a short line in 1924. These measurements were made 
14 years apart by different men with different apparatus, yet 
the check is exact. The curve is plotted between volts and the 
square root of the power because if a straight line results, it 
proves a quadratic. The range in voltage here.is ten times the 
starting voltage. Measurements made on the same wire in 1924 
up to over 1,000,000 volts or 60 times the eritical voltage show 
that the quadratic law holds over this range. This seems to be 
a remarkably good confirmation of the quadratic law since the 
1924 tests were made on a short line and check measurements 
were made on both high and low sides. The transformer-loss 
correction at 1,000,000 volts was rather large compared with the 
corona loss because of the short length of line. A wire with a 
small radius compared with the spacing was used to give a 
condition without distortion. Many eurves similar to the 
above, all confirming the quadratic law, were made in 1910 up 
to about 250 ky. 

Fig. 3 shows a similar curve for a cable like the one used by 
Prof. Harding. The tendency to diverge at about 500 kv. can 
be noted. The quadratic law is followed up to this point where 
distortion starts due to the large diameter of the corona. This 
distortion can be readily observed by visual measurements as 
noted above. 
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Fie. 3—Corona Loss Curve ror 61 Srranp, 600,000 Cir. 
Mit Casze at 1b rr. 9% In. Spactne 60 CrcLEs, SINGLE-PHASE 
r = 0.445 in. 
6 — 0.964 
a 0.0166 (e — 114)? kw. per mile of wire. 


I do not believe that Prof. Harding can be serious in his state- 
ment that 330 kv. could be used on a 500,000 cir. mil conductor. 
While Prof. Harding’s tests are very interesting, the data cannot 
be applied to lines above 220 ky: because the tests were made 
on small conductors. 

In comparing the loss between a single wire and ground with 
that of one of two wires, the spacing of the single wire to ground 
should be half the spacing of the two wires and the voltage of 
the single wire to ground should be half the voltage between the 
two wires. This would give equivalent stress. 


L. P. Ferris: I should like to ask Mr. Harding whether he 
has taken any account of the change in wave form, which takes 
place with corona, in calculating the “radius of the equivalent 
coronal conductor?” I judge not, from the discussion on the 
sixth and seventh pages of his paper and the formula given in 
the appendix. Apparently the capacity is assumed to be directly 
proportional to the charging current per volt, which, of course, 
it would be if the wave form remained constant. It is well 
known that corona introduces harmonics as shown in the papers 
by Prof. Ryan and Mr. Wilkins. The question then naturally 
arises, how much of the increase in charging current can be ac- 
counted for by the increased admittance at the harmonic fre- 
quencies of a capacity fixed by the dimensions of the wires 
themselves and their spacings? There is apparently no doubt 
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that corona is accompanied by a cyclic variation of leakage or 
capacity or both, but it would be very desirable to have a definite 
picture of the mechanism of corona and its resulting distortion 
of wave form. We should then be able to agree on whether or 
not the capacity is truly inereased, and if so, to what extent. 

J. S. Carroil: 
that Prof. Harding found has been somewhat difficult for me to 
understand. In some of our tests at Stanford the charging 
currents were about 10 per cent more than those calculated from 
the dimensions of the line and the line voltage as given by the 
voltage coil on the transformer. This bothered me for some- 
time until I got hold of the oscillogram of the voltage wave on 
the line. The oscillogram was taken from the Hendrick’s coil 
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of the transformer. After the wave had been analyzed into its 
harmonies and these used in computing the line charging currents 
they were found to be within about 2 per cent of the observed 
values. The charging currents in the results of Prof, Harding 
seem to run rather high and the question of wave form, of course, 
has been previously brought up. These results of Prof. Harding 
are rather interesting from the standpoint of theory. I think 
there isn’t much doubt that he is well above the economic range 
of operation, but it is interesting to know the power losses in 
this region. 


I made some computations, using the corona-hysteresis. 


formula that has been mentioned here, and this formula, by the 
way, fits the condition of the single brush as shown herewith in 
Fig. 4. 

In these cases, until we known more about the Aometan we 
have to work backward, so to speak, with the formula. It would 
be a difficult problem to compute the exact capacitances of the 
arrangement we have there, so I took two points on the ob- 
served curve to determine the two unknowns, which Puy Bs phe 


The extraordinary increase in capacitance 
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was multiplied by a constant the calculated and observed results 
were very close. These were only three curves out of the several 
of Prof. Harding’s. With others tried, some fit as closely as 
these, others not quite so well. (See Fig. 5). 

-Now, this capacitance term we must think of in a little different 
way from the ordinary when applied to this formula. As used 
here it means that capacitance which is attached to corona and not 
the capacitance of the conductor computed from its dimensions. - 
If the conductor is in full corona in every sense of the term then 
the field attached to the corona will be the same as that which 
would be attached to the conductor if no corona were present: 
In ease of the brush formation on the conduetor, if those brushes 
do not cover the whole field then only part of the capacitance 
of the line as computed from the dimensions should come in use 
on thisformula. Of course, these curves run right into the x-axis 
at the critical voltage. That is because Prof. Harding’s results 
begin well above the initial brush formation. Of course, the 
extreme lower part of these curves is not correct as shown by 
results in which lower-range instruments were used. At the 
early brush formation, we have a few brushes here and there, in 
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on them, and water drops just where we wanted them—in other 
words, where the brush formation was fixed, the corona-hysteresis 
formula fits the results exactly, just as it did in the case of the 
single brush, but when we come up to the order of a polished rod 
where the brush formation is not fixed, then we have trouble. 
I might say that in one case I tried a mathematical experiment 
similar to what Mr. Peek did, splitting the curve up into two 
component parts, you might say, with two different values of 
capacitance and two different critical voltages. I assumed we 
had a certain set of brushes at a certain critical voltage and that 
would have, of course, a certain capacitance; then, later on there 
was another set of brushes starting in with a higher critical 
voltage and an added capacitance. It came out very well. 


C. Francis Harding: In closing the discussion of this paper, 
to which contributions of interest have been made by Messrs. 
F. W. Peek, Jr., L. P. Ferris and J. S. Carroll, it seems necessary 
again to emphasize the fact that the corona losses presented in 
the paper are actual, accurate results of tests under standard 
conditions of line construction and not extrapolations from 
empirical laboratory data. It is recognized by the author, as 
stated in his paper, that changes in both the design and con- 
struction of transmission lines for voltages above 220 kv. will be 
found necessary in order to avoid excessive corona losses, but the 
most practical way to determine the obstacles to be avoided in 


such designs is to determine the actual losses and other unknown - 


phenomena resulting from higher voltages impressed upon present 
standard line construction. 


The ‘‘difference on several conductors .... due to the fact 
that sphere-gaps were used for voltage measurement” suggested by 
Mr. Peek for the variation between values presented in the paper 
from theoretical calculated results has not been explained suf- 
ficiently by reference to the use of the sphere-gap, since the latter 
is recognized as the standard method of voltage measurement. 


That the divergence between test and calculated corona 
losses, at the extra high voltages, may be due to distortion of the 
dielectric field, as suggested by Mr. Peek, is quite probable. 
This cause was mentioned on page 937 of the paper when, in 
reference to Figs. 14 and 15, it was found that the capacitance 
and diameter of the “‘equivalent coronal conductor’ were not 
only unexpectedly large at very high voltages, but were erratic in 
behaviour at critical voltages and spacings. It is significant that 
these results have been confirmed by Mr. Peek in Fig. 3 within 
the range of 440 and 600 kv. between lines, although the size 
and spacing of conductors have not been given. The results 
submitted by Mr. Peek in Fig. 1 of his discussion represent values 
at much lower voltages, with no indication of the sizes or spacings 
of wires tested. The losses of Fig. 2, which are not referred to 
directly in his discussion and for which no eable sizes or spacings 
are listed, apparently indicate a considerable departure from the 
straight line determining the quadratic law if the curve be 
drawn through the points indicated as ‘High Side Measure- 
ments.” The “‘Low-side Measurements” of net losses are neces- 
sarily made less accurately, although the methods of caleulation 
and the conditions of test adopted are not indicated in his dis- 
cussion. The conclusion seems to be warranted therefore, that 
between 440 and 600 kv. the divergence of such net losses from 
the calculated results may be considerable, if the conditions 
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of line construction are such as to permit the formation of con- 
siderable corona. 

With regard to the use of 500,000 cir. mil. conductor at 330 
kv., no statement in the paper will be found to tho effect that 
“330 kv. could be used on a 500,000 cir. mil. conductor” as 
incorrectly quoted by Mr. Peek. Losses between two such 
cables at spacings of from 30 to 34 ft. are shown in Fig. 8 of the 
paper to be ‘‘moderate’’ as compared with smaller cables and 
higher voltages, but the determination from test values of a loss 
of 107.0 kw. per mile of three-phase, three-conductor circuit of 
500,000 cir. mil. cables at twenty-six foot spacing is stated on 
page 1185 to ‘‘obviously be excessive and would, therefore, involve a 
change of design for a line to operate efficiently at such a voltage.” 
Although it is probable that larger conductors will be used for 
voltages above.220 kv. when such lines are constructed, the pos- 
sibility of increasing spacings between wires and the reduction of 
clearances to ground in some sparsely settled districts may be 
found to be a more economical means of reducing corona losses 
to an efficient minimum than by providing all of the adjustment 
by means of increased cable sizes. 

No high-voltage transmission lines at present maintain the 
clearances between cables and ground equal to one half the 
spacing between the cables. It is recognized, as pointed out by 
Mr. Peek, that such an arrangement would provide equivalent 
electrical stresses. The test results of Figs. 17 and 18 were 
inserted in the paper in order to illustrate the saving in corona 
losses which may be found possible in the future by increasing 
spacings between cables by installing each cable or two cables 
of the same potential of a multiple circuit line upon individual 
relatively low towers, installed transversely upon the right-of- 
way at relatively wide spacings as compared with the height of 
such cables above ground. 

In reply to Mr. Ferris concerning wave-form, it may be said 
that the calculations of capacity and the resultant ‘‘radius of the 
equivalent corona conductor’ were made upon the basis of the 
sine wave having a maximum voltage established by the sphere- 
gap calibration. Although there is no doubt that harmonies are 
introduced by the corona formation upon such a line, particularly 
under partial and variable corona conditions, yet previous re- 
sults reported to the Institute! by the author upon another 
experimental transmission line were determined from the os- 
cillograms of both voltage and current, which seemed to indicate 
only very slight wave distortion at the higher power factors 
resulting from the very high voltages and consequent large corona 
losses. However, some of the seemingly erratic capacity varia- 
tions at critical voltages noted in Fig. 14 may possibly be ac- 
counted for later upon the theory of distorted wave form. It is 
hoped that further studies may be made upon the effects of wave 
form upon this line. a 

The conclusion expressed by Mr. Carroll confirming the 
“need of experimental data and the tests actually made on the 
lines” is very pertinent, as it is believed that only the results of 
actual trials of extra high voltages upon lines duplicating future 
operating conditions with proposed new methods and designs 
for corona loss reduction will prove conclusively what the most 
economical, efficient, safe and entirely satisfactory line con- 


struction is to be for 330 kv. and above. 


1. See footnote appended at bottom of page 1182. 
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Does Lightning Oscillate? 


As a First Approximation, What 1s 


the Voltage, Current, Resistance, Energy, Power, Damping, 
Potential Gradient, and Rate-of-Change of Current ? 


BY E. E. F. CREIGHTON 
Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Consulting Engineer, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject.—By the use of some new experimental 
data of the resistance of conducting vapors the conclusion is reached 
that the current in a streak of lightning oscillates. Starting with 
experimental value of 4500 volts per centimeter, as the average 
potential gradient for the electrostatic field between the thunder- 
cloud and earth, some astonishingly high values for the factors 
involved in lightning resulted. For more than a decade the average 
current in a lightning stroke of 10,000 amperes has been accepted. 
The calculations in this paper show a value as great as one-and-a- 
half-million amperes. Some of the other factors correspondingly 
large are as follows: The energy stored in the electrostatic field is 
700 kilowatt-hours. The maximum power expended in the dis- 
charge is 860-billion kilowatts. The frequency for the particular 
stroke calculated, one mile long, is lower than former estimates,— 
about 50,000 cycles per second. 

Calculations were made of a bolt of lightning which struck a 
wooden pole protected by a No. 6 wire. The results agree with the 
independent calculations of the factors given above of a lightning 
stroke. 

In a later paper the subject will be pursued further, and the equa- 
tion will be recorded. 


HE object of this paper is to present the principal 
data which indicate strongly that the usual strokes 
of streak-lightning are oscillatory. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OSCILLATIONS 


A pertinent question would be; What if lightning 
does oscillate? What significance has it? A few 
answeres will be given. 

1. To the electrical engineer the protection of 
electrical apparatus and continuity of service are of prime 
importance. If lightning oscillates with a definite 
frequency a particular type of protective device must 
be used to protect against resonance. If the natural 
frequency of a coil corresponds to the lightning fre- 
quency the total energy of a traveling wave of electricity 
produced by lightning will concentrate by resonance 
in the coil. This local concentration of the electric 
charge endangers the insulation between turns of the 
coil. 

The oscillatory type of lightning surge has an effect 
different from the simple high-voltage impulses which 
require only a lightning arrester to relieve the immediate 
potential stress. Furthermore, the oscillating surge 
differs from the abnormal currents which demand 
circuit breaker protection. A surge with a frequency 
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may not possess either dangerously high voltages, which 
will jump through the path of the lightning arrester to 
ground, nor dangerous values of current, yet through 
resonance it is a menace to insulation. 

2. Still more important is the protection of persons 
from electric shock, especially in a house struck by 
lightning. The presence of oscillations adds to the 
difficulty of protection. 

3. Oscillations enter also into the protection of 
chimneys, powder magazines, oil tanks, and the like, 
the destruction of which causes at least a heavy finan- 
cial loss. 

4. To establish, in general, an understanding of the 
fundamentals of lightning theory and action,—in 
fact, to understand why lightning should strike from 
cloud to earth, it is necessary to know if the conditions 
are such as to permit oscillations. If experimental 
data and mathematical calculations combined with 
scientific speculations should prove that conditions of 
oscillation must exist before lightning can strike from 
the usual thunder-cloud to earth, then conversely 
oscillations are established because lightning does strike 
from the usual thunder-cloud to earth, as many can 
testify. 

WHERE LIGHTNING IS NOT OSCILLATORY 


Oscillations are not generally accepted. The infor- 
mation comes to me from E. F, W. Alexanderson that 
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radio-engineers have had experiences with noises 
coming from “‘static’’ (an inclusive term) which lead 
them to conclude from their observations that the 
effects of lightning are consistent either with unidirec- 
tional current or otherwise, if oscillatory, with oscil- 
lations of no fixed frequency. Several eminent men of 
science who have taken an interest in lightning phenom- 
ena have assumed and measured direct currents 
induced by thunder-clouds. Furthermore, their meas- 
urements show changes of induced potential remarkably 
slow. De Blois! made measurements of induced current 
ten years ago, using an antenna and an ordinary 
bifilar oscillograph. C. T. R. Wilson? in making 
calculations of lightning current from his experimental 
measurements assumes a single unidirectional dis- 
charge. H. Norinder? made measurements of induced 
voltages due to thunder-clouds and again the changes 
of voltage were comparatively slow, even less than in a 
60-cycle circuit and the current measured was unidirec- 
tional. Long before any of the foregoing observations 
were made Elihu Thomson, from experiments and 
observations, had concluded that lightning was non- 
oscillatory. If I understand correctly the part of the 
thunder-cloud considered by these eminent investi- 
gators, I am in agreement,—there are no oscillations. 
Later an endeavor will be made to show that the 
measurements made by De Blois, Wilson, and Norinder 
were potential changes due to the outlying parts of the 
thunder-cloud and not to the main streak of lightning. 
The large brilliant streak is the only part of the dis- 
charge with an electric resistance low enough to allow 
oscillations. The situation will be clarified by the 
statement that no proof is offered herein to cast doubt 
on the measurements made by these investigators. 
So far, none of their measurements was made near 
enough the main streak of lightning or otherwise with 
suitable instruments to record the sudden changes and 
high frequency oscillations of the streak itself. 

Furthermore, be it understood that calculations of 
lightning current and oscillations, herein given, are 
not yet definite matters in the realm of engineering. 
Step by step during the past score of years a closer 
approach has been made toward an accurate under- 
standing. There is yet much work to be done but 
the time seems opportune to record several factors 
which approach an engineering nature. 


ScoPE OF THIS PAPER 


Herein the results of new experimental data are 
presented. Also a new method of approaching the 
solution of the problem is given. It is not possible to 
present briefly the results and at the same time give 
mathematical justification. The merest statements 
of the results become voluminous without including the 
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proofs. Therefore, it is planned to present the subject 
matter in readable form and, later, after the com- 
pletion of the theory of formation of lightning storms, 
the conditions will be more propitious to show the 
formulas involved, to discuss their applicabilities and 
limitations, and state definitely the assumptions made. 
At present, then, comes the readable story. 

However, in the lack of detailed calculations in this 
paper, an explanation is due those who “shake a right 
smart mathematical pencil.’”” The particular group 
of well-established equations chosen for calculating 
numerical values includes those developed for ‘‘dis- 
tributed” inductance and capacitance. Numerical 
values are mostly rounded off. Approximations are 
quite consistent with the knowledge of lightning and 
also with this first step in the presentation of the subject. 


STANDARDIZED ELECTROSTATIC FIELD OF FORCE 


Initially there is needed a standard thunder-cloud. 
But pictures of thunder-clouds must first be developed 
before it is possible to choose one for a standard. The 
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Fic. 1—Cuoicer or SizE oF AN ELECTROSTATIC FIELD OF ForcE 


Due to a Thunder Cloud as a Basis of Calculation and Reference,— 
Designated in this Paper as Standard Field. 


term “‘standard”’ in this case does not signify that every 
thunder-cloud has to be equal to.the standard, any 
more than that any distance on the earth has to be 
equal to the standard yard, deposited in the archives 
at Washington. Like the standard yard, the standard 
thunder-cloud is a matter of reference. The standard 
thunder-cloud is later to be built out of the static field 
of force. 

In the English system the standard field of force of a 
thunder-cloud is to be cylindrical in form one mile in 
diameter and about one mile high, Fig. 1. The lower 
surface of the field is the surface of the earth where one 
electric charge may be definitely located. The upper 
surface of the static field is that section of the thunder- 
cloud which may be considered the opposite plate of a 
condenser. But the cloud charge is not located on a 
definite surface like the earth. The total charge 
is made up of tiny charges on small drops of water 
distributed throughout the body of the cloud. Thus 
the visible thunder-cloud which produces the standard 
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static field must be placed, at present, somewhat 
indefinitely about a mile above the surface of the earth. 

Why choose these dimensions? Clouds do not form 
much above an altitude of three miles and thunder- 
clouds are usually much lower. Perhaps, as a guess, a 
kilometer is closer to the usual height of thunder-clouds. 
The horizontal dimension of the part of a thunder- 
cloud which discharges in a single stroke is estimated 
between a quarter of a mile and—very indefinitely— 
three miles. There may be larger charged volumes 
than the standard static field, yet it may be conceded 
that for the present a mile in diameter is large enough to 
consider,—the values of the calculated factors are 
sufficiently terrific. 

It is well to prepare the mind for a later meta- 
morphosis of this static field. According to the theory 
to be built up, the energy of the static field may not 
enter directly into the streak of lightning. Indeed, 
the electrostatic energy of this initial field of force may 
be turned entirely into electromagnetic energy before it 
is finally used up in the vivid hot streak which connects 
the cloud and earth. In brief, this static field is not 
the dynamic lightning stroke. The static field is 
merely a starting point. 

The Capacitance of the Standard Static Field of a 
Cloud. The capacitance is equal to that of a condenser 
built of ordinary window-glass 14 in. thick and about 
2.5 ft. square (0.38 cm. thick and 80 cm. square). 
Numerically the capacitance is about eleven thou- 
sandths microfarad (11.18 x 10° farad). 

The Maximum Voltage of the Thunder-Cloud to Earth. 
According to the line of reasoning which follows, a 
thunder-cloud a mile above the earth and about to start 
a lightning stroke cannot have more potential above 
the earth than 700-million volts. The voltage of the 
thunder-cloud relative to the earth may be less than 
700-million volts and still discharge to earth,—how 
much less depends upon the type of thunder-cloud and 
the soundness of the theories herein presented, of 
oscillations and of low damping resistance in the path 
of the discharge. It is not possible to discuss intel- 
ligently the value of the minimum potential to discharge 
to earth until definite pictures of the process of forma- 
tion of the path of discharge are given. At present 
the discussion will be confined to the probable maximum 
value of lightning potential. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PROBABLE VOLTAGE GRADIENT 
OF THUNDER-CLOUDS 


Theoretical assumptions of the main factors involved 
in a lightning stroke are not necessary. The discharge 
through the clear atmosphere is apparently like the 
high-voltage discharges in the atmosphere of a labora- 
tory. After the average voltage gradient is determined, 
volts per centimeter or volts per foot from earth to 
cloud, it is only necessary to determine the approximate 
height of the cloud to calculate its voltage. The 
extremes of the possible voltage gradient will first be 
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discussed. It is certain that the average voltage gradi- 
ent from cloud to earth is not equal to the corona value 
of 24,000 volts per centimeter at an altitude of one mile 
(161,000 cm.). There can be no doubt that this 
critical voltage, which causes a visible discharge of 
electricity through the air, must exist at the point in 
the cloud where the lightning discharge is initiated. 
A visible corona. must appear somewhat like a head- 
light to the discharge as it strikes forward. But, so 
far, as already indicated, no such high-voltage gradient 
near the earth has ever been measured. 

A. B. Hendricks, in testing his two-million-volt 
transformer outfit, obtains an average voltage-gradient 
between pointed electrodes of 5000 volts per centimeter 
(+4 the corona value at sea-level). The distance 
between sharp points was 426 centimeters (14 feet). 
The applied voltage was 2,120,000 volts peak value. 
Dividing the voltage by the spark distance gives 
approximately 5000 volts per centimeter for the voltage- 
gradient. 

The voltages of spark-over of a needle gap at values 
up to 160,000 volts are the same for direct current as 
for the peak value of 60-cycle alternating current. 
So far as these data go, therefore, the 5000 volts per 
centimeter at the surface of the earth, as the average 
gradient, is fairly acceptable. 

At the lower surface of the storm-cloud, at a mile 
elevation, the conditions are different in several respects 
from those at the surface of the earth. Not only are 
there charged raindrops, humidity at the dew-point, 
but also the elevation itself will change the potential 
gradient. The test of spark-over voltage between 
sharp points in normal, dry air would lower the poten- 
tial gradient from 5000 volts per centimeter average at 
the Pittsfield elevation to 4290 volts per centimeter 
average at one mile elevation. A higher humidity at 
the cloud might raise the gradient above 4290 volts 
per centimeter. The presence of charged raindrops 
free to move under the electrostatic force would have 
an unknown effect. Furthermore, if there is a local 
discharge at the surface of the cloud the conditions are 
no longer static. There may be a resultant oscillation 
or at least an impulse. The possible significance of a 
local discharge in the cloud is the production of ultra- 
violet light which ionizes the air in the neighborhood, 
making it more conducting. Also if there is a local 
oscillation, the spark voltage in the neighborhood is 
lowered as so well pictured by President Ryan in 
his May address in New York. These factors of 
humidity, charged raindrops, local discharges, ultra- 
violet light produce uncertainties in the average voltage 
gradient in the cloud, which would be disturbing if it 
were necessary to get an exact value. But it is not. 
Some of the factors of lightning are not known and it 
will be shown in this theory that one factor is incor- 
rectly estimated by over 10,000 per cent. Therefore, 
it is quibbling to hestitate at a guess which apparently 
involves at most only a relatively few per cent error. 
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H. Norinder estimated a voltage gradient near the 
earth as great as 4000 volts per centimeter. It must be 
evident if the voltage gradient near the earth was 
4000 volts per centimeter, and we picture the cloud 
ready to begin a brush discharge, that is to say about 
24,000 volts per centimeter at the lower surface of the 
cloud, the average potential gradient between cloud and 
earth must have been greater than 4000 volts by some 
unknown value. Having now in a rough way found 
the probable values in the neighborhood of 4000 and 
5000 volts per centimeter, an intermediate value of 
4500 volts per centimeter will be arbitrarily chosen as 
a probable maximum for a tentative working value. 


An average voltage gradient of 4500 volts per centi- 
meter and a height of one mile (161,000 centimeters) 
give the maximum possible voltage of the standard 
static field, stated above, of 700-million volts. 


THE MAXIMUM VOLTAGE INDUCED BY LIGHTNING 
ON A TRANSMISSION LINE 


Since the potential gradient near the surface of the 
earth must be less than the average potential gradient 
to the cloud, the maximum potential that can be 
induced on transmission wires must be less than the 
product of the maximum potential gradient of 4500 
volts per centimeter and the height of the line expressed 
in centimeters. For transmission wires strung at 33 to 
44 feet above the surface of the earth the maximum 
possible induced potential from lightning will be five- 
to six-million volts. 


To avoid a possible misconception, distinction may be 
pointed out between induced charges and the instan- 
taneous voltage of a bolt of lightning. The voltage 
just in front of the lightning bolt as it bores its way 
through the atmosphere to earth is approximately 
30,000 volts for every centimeter. By this line of 
reasoning, a power line that is struck by lightning may 
possibly reach a voltage instantaneously of six times 
the maximum induced value, numerically 30-million 
to 36-million volts,—but not more. 


Returning again to speculations on the induced values 
of potential on a line, there is a special significance in the 
possibility of reaching five- to six-million volts. Will 
transmission circuits ever reach a high enough insu- 
lation to prevent all accidental short-circuit arcs around 
insulators? It has been frequently observed by trans- 
mission engineers that each step in raising the power 
voltage of the line so improved the insulation of the 
line that fewer lightning discharges cause flashovers 
on the insulators. Speculations have been made re- 
garding the possible number of flashovers on the new 
220,000-volt line with one-and-a-half-million volts 
(impulse) arc-over of the insulators. What would 
take place if such lines had been constructed in light- 
ning-infested districts? If the maximum induced volt- 
age of six-million volts is established, then as frequently 
as it happens every transmission circuit subjected to 
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this maximum will are-over the insulators momentarily 
at least. 


The energy stored in the electrostatic field is about 
700 kilowatt-hours which, if it could be gathered for use, 
would, at 10 cents, bring $70. In less practical units 
there are3 Xx 10° joules. 


POWER OF A DISCHARGE 


The power expended by the discharge of a standard 
electrostatic field, although it is only a part of the total 
energy of the thunder-cloud, is astounding,—860- 
billion kilowatts (860 « 10" watts). 


Contemplating this possible display of power indi- 
cates we must give up the habit of speaking of dynamic 
power in lightning arrester work as indicating generator 
power and not lightning power. There is more dynamic 
in lightning than there is in our so-called misnamed 
dynamic power. 

Is it possible that such power exists? The use of a 
potential gradient of 4500 volts per centimeter sub- 
stituted in established equations indicates it does. The 
value of 4500 volts per centimeter cannot be much in 
error because 4000 volts per centimeter has been 
measured. ; 


R. A. Millikan uses heavy discharges in the labora- 
tory to strip the outside electrons off the atoms of the 
first chemical group, leaving nothing but the helium 
nucleus. The proof of the condition of the atoms he 
finds in the spectrum. Lightning with its terrific 
power will do as much to the nitrogen atoms of the 
atmosphere. How much more will it do to the oxygen 
atoms? This speculation will be given a special 
significance later. 

Inghtning current of a standard electrostatic field 
may reach a million amperes r.m.s. or 1.45-million 
amperes peak value. 

Lightning currents have been measured by the mag- 
netization of pieces of basalt placed in the neighborhood 
of the bolt of lightning. In a few tests magnetic forces 
in the basalt were left which indicated currents as high 
as 20,000 amperes. Elsewhere, by assuming the dura- 
tion of a lightning stroke to be 28 millionths of a second, 
Wilson was able to calculate as much as 140,000 
amperes. With these figures in mind it was startling 
to calculate that the standard thunder-cloud would give 
a current of a million amperes. This high current is 
calculated on the assumption that the resistance in the 
path of the stroke is not sufficient to prevent oscillation. 


What is the resistance of the path? How may we 
determine if the discharge is damped sufficiently to 
prevent oscillations? Measurements in our laboratory 
were made on the current of ares ranging from 1000 
amperes to 34,000 amperes. The resistivity of the 
vapor (.0084 ohm per centimeter cube) derived from 
these tests was used to calculate the size, that is to say 
the diameter, of a streak of lightning which would just 
give a resistance that would damp out oscillations. 
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The diameter of such a lightning discharge would be 
less than 14 inch (a centimeter in diameter). When a 
discharge reaches a diameter of a foot, as apparently 
some of them do, the resistance in the path of the 
discharge must be less than 1/1000 the critical damping 
resistance. Thereby the conclusion is reached that 
lightning is oscillatory. Properly taken photographs 
of lightning will give the data to make the foregoing 
conclusions more convincing. 

The lowest frequency that the discharge streak of a 
standard electrostatic field may have is, in round 
numbers, 50,000 cycles per second for a discharge a 
mile long (more accurately, 43,600 cycles per second). 
There is a special significance to frequencies of this 
order of magnitude. The natural frequencies of many 
transformer coils are of this order of magnitude. Res- 
onance between the impressed and natural frequencies 
means destruction of insulation. 

There is no known reason why the standard lightning 
stroke cannot oscillate in segments and thereby exhibit 
a higher frequency. 

It is well-known also that lightning discharges shorter 
than a mile take place which might give a higher funda- 
mental frequency than 50,000 cycles per second. 
Discharges three miles long have been photographed. 

Damping of the Oscillations. There are several 
factors of vital interest in the question, How is the 
lightning current damped? What sort of law does it 
follow from its peak current to its zero value? 

In an early paragraph the statement was made that 
lightning currents of 20,000 amperes peak value had 
been measured by the magnetization of basalt. In a 
later paragraph the results of calculations gave a peak 
current in a standard lightning cloud of the order of 
magnitude of a million-and-a-half amperes. As mat- 
ters stand the experimental measurement has a firmer 
basis for truth than the theoretical calculations. In 
other words, every theoretical calculation must square 
itself with experimental measurements. An analysis 
of this difference between 20,000 amperes (measured) 
and 1,450,000 amperes (calculated) will show that both 
values may be correct even in the same lightning stroke. 
In order to measure the magnetic force of a lightning 
stroke F. Pockels assumes necessarily that the dis- 
charge is non-oscillatory—that is to say, the discharge 
is a direct current which rises to a maximum value 
and immediately turns and decreases to. zero. In 
order to bring these widely diverging values of 20,000 
and 1,450,000 into harmony it is necessary only to 
prove that the million amperes is the first alternation 
of an oscillation which continues to oscillate, magnetiz- 
ing and demagnetizing the basalt until the last oscilla- 
tion is reached. Then it is necessary to muster the 
factors which show that the lightning stroke does not 
follow the usual gradual disappearance of a current 
that takes place in our familiar discharges of condensers 
through inductance and low resistance as measured 
in the laboratory. Fig. 2 shows this usual type of 
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decrease of current of oscillation to a very low value. 
In the familiar laboratory circuit the resistance has a 
nearly constant value. To be sure, in the lightning 
stroke the resistance of the earth may, in some isolated 
cases, be high enough to predominate and cause quick 
damping of the oscillations, but where the earth conduc- 
tion is fairly good, most of the damping occurs in the 
resistance of the lightning streak itself. It is well- 
known that the resistance of an arc increases rapidly 
as the current in the are decreases. Therefore, the 
oscillations in a lightning discharge will decrease step 
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by step in its peak value until the current arrives at 
some such value as 10,000 or 20,000 amperes, after 
which the resistance in the path of the stroke increases 
so rapidly that the oscillations are damped out and 
this last high value of current comes down to zero 
without overshooting in the other direction of current, 
as shown in Fig. 8. 

If this theory is correct the measurements of current 
made by Pockels were of the final alternation of the 
lightning stroke. The point at issue at present simply 
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is that the million ampere theory must square itself 
with incontrovertible experimental measurements. 
Has this not been made possible in the above explana- 
tion? If so, the truth of oscillations of lightning is a 
little more firmly established and we can pass on to the 
next step. 


TIME-RATE-OF-CHANGE OF LIGHTNING CURRENT IS OF 
THE ORDER OF 400-BILLION AMPERES PER SECOND 


At the offset to clarify the position of the rate-of- 
change of current, it should be noted that we have 
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already dealt with an important factor, namely the 
rate-of-change of potential or potential gradient. But 
the potential gradient is a space change in the voltage, 
namely the voltage per centimeter of altitude in the 
atmosphere. There is another factor in the voltage 
change, namely the time-rate-of-change of voltage, 
especially in the unmade path of the advancing dis- 
charge. This factor of time-rate-of-change of voltage 
is pointed out at present for clarification purposes only. 
Later we may deal with the question of how long it takes 
a lightning charge to bore its way through the atmos- 
phere from the cloud to the earth, or vice versa ac- 
cording to the authority. At present we are concerned 
with what takes place from the instant that the path is 
initially established in the hot streak to earth. The 
current must necessarily start from zero. It must rise 
according to some law, or combination of laws, to its 
peak value, possibly of the order of a million amperes. 
If the discharge is ‘‘standard”’ the current should rise to 
its peak value in about one two-hundred-thousandths 
of a second (.0000058 second). If, first, the tentative 
assumption is made that the current rises along a 
straight line from zero to one-million amperes, the 
rate-of-change of current will be two hundred and 
fifty billion (250 * 10°) amperes per second (1,450,000 
amperes divided by .0000058 second). 

If, more correctly, it is assumed that the rise of 
current from zero to a peak value, instead of following 
a straight line, follows the more usual familiar sine 
curve, then the rate-of-change of current will be 
greater,—400-billion (400 x 10°) amperes per second. 
This is the result for a cloud a mile high, a mile in 
diameter, and discharging at a peak current of 1.45- 
million amperes. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONFIRMATION OF RATE-OF-CHANGE 
OF LIGHTNING CURRENT 


By an entirely different angle of approach, quite 
independently of the calculation on the standard 
lightning stroke, a reasonable check on the above re- 
sults is obtained. In investigations of lightning on 
transmission lines my old associate, John A. Clay, 
Resident Manager and Engineer of the Western 
Colorado Power Co., at Durango, Colorado, has given 
me data of a direct stroke from which I can make tenta- 
tive calculations of the rate-of-change of current. The 
details of this occurrence will be given in the A. I. E. E. 
JOURNAL at some later date. At present I am privi- 
leged to use the data for calculations. 

A wooden pole has an iron ring around its top and a 
No. 6 iron wire passes down the pole from the iron 
ring to the earth, ending in three widely spaced turns 
around the base. The pole was struck by lightning. 
In spite of the protection of the No. 6 wire in parallel 
with the wooden pole the potential induced along the 
pole was sufficient to cause a discharge along the wood 
inffa parallel path to the protecting wire but on the 
opposite side of the pole. The discharge was severe 
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enough to strip off the sap-wood for nearly the full 
length of the pole. Although the assumption may not 
be absolutely rigid, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the high voltage from the top to the bottom of the 
pole was due to a well-known law, namely the product 
of the inductance of the No. 6 wire on the pole and the 
rate-of-change of current. There are but three fac- 
tors: voltage drop, inductance, and rate-of-change of 
current. The approximate inductance of the vertical 
straight wire can be obtained by simple mathematical 
calculations. We are seeking for a value of the rate-of- 
change of current, therefore we shall perforce have to 


“assume how much voltage was required to ionize a path 


in the wood and establish a discharge which split and 
cast off the surface of the pole. In choosing this voltage 
a good deal of taste and discrimination may be used. 
However, the choice of voltage must be within a 
limited range set by the knowledge of spark potentials. 
Without attempting a thorough discussion, the first 
tentative assumptions will be two values: First, as the 
upper value, the corona voltage gradient not of 30,000 
volts per centimeter but 24,000 (corrected for an alti- 
tude of 6000 feet); and second, as the lower limit, the 
average voltage gradient for a gap between points, 
4000 volts per centimeter. 

Assuming 24,000 volts per centimeter fora pole 33 feet 
(1000 em.) high gives the absolute upper limit of rate- 
of-change of current as 960-billion (960 10°) amperes 
per second. Incidentally the instantaneous voltage 
from top to bottom of the pole might have been 24- 
million volts for the maximum possible value, but it is 
far from probable that the maximum value was reached. 

Of course, the splitting of the pole may take place 
gradually from end to end as might be done with an axe 
or other tool. In such a case it would seem that the 
electricity at the point of advancement has still a 
potential gradient of 24,000 volts per centimeter, but 
the average potential gradient from the top to the 
bottom of the pole may be something less. As a 
minimum it seems reasonable to assume the average © 
potential gradient obtained by Hendricks for a fourteen- 
foot discharge between sharp points, namely 4000 volts 
per centimeter (corrected for altitude). Using the 
average voltage gradient at 4000 volts per centimeter, 
the rate-of-change of current in the direct stroke to the 
pole must have had at least the minimum value of 160- 
billion (160 x 10°) amperes per second. Incidentally 
the absolute minimum voltage from top to bottom of 
the pole is now set at 4-million volts. 

One of the joys of this speculative work is to attack 
an unknown factor from two independent standpoints 
and have the results agree. The gods occasionally 
supply such a gift; it is unseemly to look into the matter 
too critically. Yet perhaps some little devil of chance 
has falsely slipped the decimal point to make the two 
calculations agree. If later these results prove to be 
illusions it will only go to show that illusions in an 
engineer’s experience are naturally short-lived. | 
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CONSIDERATIONS OF THE RESULTS 


As matters stand, calculations show that the rate-of- 
change of current in the lightning stroke to the pole 
must have been between 160-billion and 960-billion 
amperes per second, according to which extreme of the 
potential gradient is chosen as able to split the pole. 
The previously calculated standard electrostatic field 
gave a rate-of-change intermediate, namely 400-billion 
amperes per second. This rate corresponds to an 
average gradient down the pole of 10,000 volts per 
centimeter. Thereby the total voltage from the pole- 
top to ground would have been 10-million volts (10,000 
volts per cm. X 1000 cm. height). This remarkable 
agreement lends confidence to the earlier calculations 
of current of over a million amperes in the lightning 
stroke as reasonable and approximately correct. 

The Colorado thunder-cloud cannot have forced on 
it the dimensions of a standard electrostatic field one 
mile in diameter and one mile high without engendering 
valid objections. The static field of that stroke was 
what it was and nobody knows. It may have been 
exactly equal to the adopted standard. The real 
point is that it could not have been greatly different in 
its equivalence. 

No one saw the stroke on the pole. Even if wit- 
nessed, the dimensions and height of the cloud would 
remain unknown. Therefore it would be impossible 
to use these factors to calculate the current in the 
stroke and yet through the mathematical trick just 
employed it is learned that the current must have been 
of the order of magnitude of a million amperes. 

The simplest illustration of this result is to show what 
the current could not have been. For example, let 
it be assumed that the lightning current in the stroke 
was 10,000 amperes, the value we were given and 
believed in, for the average lightning stroke, during 
more than a decade past. If this assumption is not 
true then its use in the equations will give unreasonable 
values. It does. The substitution of 10,000 amperes 
gives a frequency of the lightning stroke greater than 
six-million cycles per second,—a value quite impossible 
to accept. As a comparison, the frequency of 614 
million cycles corresponds to a quarter-wave length of 
line oscillations of 1200 centimeters,—a length equal to 
about the height of pole. This statement is only an 
analogy and does not prove anything. But the equa- 
tion says very definitely that if the six-million cycles 
per second for the lightning stroke is not acceptable 
there is an alternative, namely to increase the diameter 
of the cloud. But to bring the frequency of oscillation 
of the lightning streak down to the value of the stand- 
ard lightning stroke (48,600 cycles per second) and 
limit the current to 10,000 amperes would require an 
enormous cloud 146 miles in diameter—an absurd 
size for a thunder-cloud. Although the range of size 
of thunder-clouds is broad, nevertheless, there is a 
limit to the latitude allowed in the choice of the dimen- 
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sions. As to altitude, clouds seldom form above three 
miles. Thunder-clouds are usually much lower. As 


to horizontal dimensions, the rain that falls during 
any brief time gives a rough estimate of the plan of the 
cloud. The usual thunder-cloud is comparatively 
small, a few miles across at most. Any result which 
requires a thunder-cloud of reasonable dimension is 
acceptable. To get reasonable results by the well- 
established equations demands a lightning current of 
the order of a million amperes. 


SUMMARY OF THE FACTORS 


1. The maximum value that the average voltage 
gradient between cloud and earth may have is probably 
about 4500 volts per centimeter. 

2. The maximum voltage of a thunder-cloud a mile 
high would therefore be about 700-million volts. 

3. The current of a lightning stroke from a cloud a 
mile high has an r.m.s. value of about one-million 
amperes. 

4. The lowest frequency of a lightning stroke a mile 
(161,000 cm. or 1.6 km.) long is about 50-thousand 
cycles per second. Strokes of greater or less length 
do not vary in frequency inversely as the length,—as 
in transmission circuits, but otherwise. 

5. The energy in the electrostatic field is 700 kilo- 


~watt hours.” 


6. The power of the stroke is 860-billion kilowatts. 

7. The rate-of-change of current in a lightning 
stroke is of the order of 400-billion (400 x 10°) amperes 
per second. 

8. The damping resistance decreases as the area of 
cross-section of the vivid streak increases. It is only 
the very thin discharges or discharges having high 
earth resistance that do not oscillate. If we can properly 
interpret our photographs of lightning strokes the 
diameter of the discharges in general is large enough 
to permit free oscillations. It will be left until later 
to produce data indicating that although lightning has 
an oscillation it may not have a fixed frequency even 
during the oscillations of a stroke. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most pertinent questions are: What facts have 
been used and what assumptions have been made? 

Some of the experimental facts used are: 

1. The average potential gradient to produce a dis- 
charge in the normal atmosphere is about 4500 volts 
per centimeter. This gradient multiplied by the 
height of thunder-cloud gives the potential of the cloud. 

2. The specific resistance (.008 ohm per centimeter 
cube) of arc vapors has been measured in the laboratory 
with currents up to 30,000 amperes. 

Mathematical factors: 

3. Very low specific resistance is proof positive 
that the resistance of the vivid streak is negligible 
initially and therefore that a simple equation may be 
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used (current = voltage of the cloud + surge im- 
: : L 
pedance. The surge impedance is nee 


The combination of these three factors,—average 
potential gradient, low specific resistance, and a simple 
well-established equation—gives a current in a light- 
ning streak about a mile long of over a million amperes. 

Assumptions involved: 

1. That a streak of lightning is a straight conductor, 
the inductance of which may be calculated with close 
approximation by the established equations. 

2. That the electrostatic field of the cloud is a 
capacitance that may be calculated with approximation 
by the formula for parallel plate condensers. 

3. That the plate of the condenser as formed by 
the cloud has an equivalence at some depth in the cloud 
not known but a depth small as compared to the mile 
of height. 

Since, so far, only a part of the thunder-cloud was 
considered, namely its lower surface, it may appear to 
the reader that the assumption was first made that 
the resistance was high in the path of the displace- 
ment current of the static field and subsequently that 
the resistance was low when the discharge gathered in 
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the static field. - Later it will be shown that as soon as 
the bolt strikes, the static field changes its location in 
the cloud from the lower surface of the cloud to the 
branches of the streaks in the cloud in which the elec- 
tricity gathers. 

As already indicated, it is not possible to bring this 
part of the speculative work to any great degree of 
completion in this paper, as it is dependent on the 
other parts to follow. Very considerable modifications 
will have to be made in the details of our standard 
thunder-cloud, as herein given, after an understanding 
of the formation of the lightning stroke is set forth. 
A complete understanding is not yet available in the 
records of human knowledge. It is only, however, 
by setting up pictures hypothetically of the various 
phenomena involved in the several kinds of lightning 
storms that rapid advance can be made. These 
theories are targets at which all observers can shoot. 
There is a rule to this game. Each step in the theory 
must square itself with the available experimental 
data and also with the preceding and following steps. 
At this point the matter must stand for the present. 


Discussion 
For discussion of this paper see page 1217. 
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Review of the Subject.—A great many uncoordinated re- 
searches and observations have been made of lightning on trans- 
mission lines both in the field andinthelaboratory. Itis the purpose 
of this paper to coordinate this work with a view of determining the 
various types and order of magnitude of predatory voltages to 
which transmission lines are subject. No claim is made for exact 
results. If it were possible to obtain such results, they could apply 
only to specific cases. A knowledge of the general types of disturb- 
ances and their order of magnitude should be of great value in deter- 
mining the best means of providing against them. Failures 
of apparatus can be provided against in a number of ways, for 


instance, by excessive insulation; by less insulation but a design to 
prevent local high stresses; by prevention of high lightning voltages 
by placing the line under ground; by greatly limiting the possible 
voltage by a ground wire; by limiting the time of application of the 
high voltage by arresters; or by combinations of the above. Obviously, 
the matter of design and economics is also of importance in con- 
sidering the problem of protection. 

The technical part of the discussion will not be limited to cloud 
lightning, but will cover other disturbances. 

Recent work of the author with his lightning generator and model 
transmission lines with and without ground wire will be included. 


VOLTAGE OF A LIGHTNING FLASH 


HERE has always been speculation as to the volt- 
age of a lightning stroke, and various estimates 
have been made in more or less complicated or in- 

direct ways. Recent laboratory tests have shown that 
up to about 2,000,000 volts maximum, 150,000 volts is 
required for every foot of spark.! If this rule held for 
great distances, the voltage of lightning could be 
calculated, since the length of the lightning flash 
as well as the height of cloud, etc.,can beestimated. It 
had been generally concluded, however, that the volt- 
age of the stroke was very much less than would be 
indicated by the length of the flash, or that when the 
flash-over started, it in some way continued to great 
distances at relatively low voltages. 

In a lecture before the Franklin Institute the author 
described an experiment which seems to offer an almost 
direct means of measuring lightning voltages.2 The 
means is quite simple. When a lightning flash occurs 
within a certain distance of a transmission line, a certain 
percentage of the voltage of the bolt is induced on the 
line. The voltage of the bolt cannot be measured, but 
its distance from the line and height of cloud can be 
estimated. The actual voltage induced on the line can 
be measured by gaps or estimated from insulator flash- 
overs. The author has measured lightning voltages on 
transmission lines in Colorado as high as 500,000; 
insulator flashovers by lightning have occasionally 
indicated voltages as high as 1,500,000 or more. 

A model was made to scale representing cloud and 
transmission line for a certain observed condition. By 
means of the lightning generator it was found that when 
a flash occurred from this model cloud 1 per cent of its 
voltage was induced on the model line. But we know 


1. F.W. Peek, Jr., Tests at 1,000,000 Volts, Electrical World 
December 31, 1921. 

2. F. W. Peek, Jr., High-Voltage Phenomena, Journal 
Franklin Institute, Jan. 1924. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention, Pasadena, Cal., 
October 13-17, 1924. 


by observation that the voltage induced on an actual 
line, under similar conditions, is sometimes of the order 
of 1,000,000. If this is 1 per cent of the voltage of an 
actual lightning flash, the voltage of the flash must be 
100,000,000 volts. (SeeFig.1). This givesa voltage of 
100,000 per every foot of spark, (330 kv/m.) which, 
considering the possible error, indicates that the needle 
gap spark curve may hold even at these extreme volt- 
ages. While the field produced by the charge is fairly 
uniform, it is probable that at the instant before spark- 
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Fic. 1—MEASURING THE VOLTAGE OF LIGHTNING 


Model Lineto Scalefrom 
Actual Line. Lightning 
Voitage and Induced Volt- 
age Measured. Therefore 
Per Centof Lightning Volt- 
age Induced on Line is 
Known. 


Measured or Estimated Height of Cloud. 
Distance to and Length of Flash. Voltage 
Induced on Line. Lightning Voltage not 
Measured. : 

Lightning Voltage Determined from V; and 
Known Percentage Induced on Line from 
Model 
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over a needle-like streamer forms and breakdown then 
corresponds to the needle gap distance. Needle gap 
spark-over requires less than 20 per cent of the 30 kv./ 
em. required for a uniform field. The sparking distance 
should usually correspond to a continuous voltage be- 
cause there is generally no large transient until after the 
spark starts. 

It thus appears by approximately direct measurement 
that the order of voltage of a severe lightning stroke to 
ground may be about 100,000,000. The lightning 
voltage during a storm will, of course, vary over a very 
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wide range, sometimes much higher but generally lower 
than the value above. The author has observed that 
during a severe thunderstorm there may be many in- 
duced strokes at very low voltages, a less number at 
moderate voltages and so on to very few at the extreme 
voltages. 

It will be noted that the above conditions require 2. 
gradient of 100 kv./ft. (830 kv./m.) in the most dense 
part of the dielectric field where the flash occurs, and a 
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2—“‘CLouD”’ 


gradient of less than half of this value a short distance 
from the flash. (See Fig. 4.) 

Norinder has recently measured voltage gradients 
during a lightning storm which confirm the values given 
above.’ To quote from his article in the Electrical 
W orld—“‘field intensities of the order of 100 kv. to 150 
kv. per meter (380 to 45 kvy./ft.) are common during 
thunderstorms at about the height of an ordinary trans- 
mission line. Pressures of 200 kv. per meter (60 kv./ 
ft.) have also been recorded. A close study of the 
records shows that in the regions near the lightning path 
field intensities of the order of 300 kv. to 400 kv. per 
meter (?0 to 120 per ft.) may exist.”’ De Blois ob- 
served corona brushes of considerable dimensions. This 
also is an indication of gradients of the above order. 


NATURE OF A LIGHTNING DISCHARGE 


The experimental evidence seems to show that for the 
most part lightning discharges are impulses of very steep 
wave front, although some discharges are of impulses 
of slanting wave front and some are oscillatory. Oscil- 
lographic measurements made by De Blois on discharges 
from antennas showed that 60 per cent of the discharges 
were of steep wave front.‘ Similar studies recently 
made by Norinder indicate impulses of slanting wave 
front. However, it is not possible to tell from oscillo- 
graphic records just how steep such waves are because 
of the relative slowness of the apparatus in responding. 
Other observations, however, indicate the order of the 
steepness of the wave front. When an impulse voltage 
is measured by a needle-gap and asphere-gap, the sphere 
indicates approximately the true value of the voltage 


3. H. Norinder, Electric Thunderstorm Field Researches, 
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p. 519, 1914. 
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while the needle indicates a much lower value.> The 
ratio of these voltages indicates the steepness of the 
wave front. From observations on transmission lines 
the author has found impulses corresponding to single 
half cycle of 200-kv. sine waves and also impulses of 
very much greater steepness with an impulse ratio of 
two. 

It is of interest to make certain assumptions as to 
size of cloud and length of discharge and calculate the 
wave to see if the above observations seem reasonable. 
Although such a check is quite rough, it should give 
good indications as to whether steep wave front im- 
pulses are likely to occur. 


Assume that a cloud 1000 ft.. (805 m.) square and 
1000 ft. (305 m.) high, uniformly charged, discharges to 
earth. (See Fig. 2). The capacity of such a cloud is 
approximately 27 <x 10 farads and the inductance of 
the path is 0.000488 henrys. If the resistance of the 
discharge path is 1000 ohms, the discharge is an impulse 
and non-oscillatory. The time is conveniently meas- 
ured in microseconds. See Fig. 3, which is quite in 
agreement with observations. Fig. 3 also shows that 
the wave is practically an impulse with a resistance of 
500 ohms for the discharge path, and that it is a damped 
oscillation for 100 ohms resistance. It is certain that 
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C . =27 x 107? Microfarads 
L =0.488 x 10-* Henrys 


the cloud condenser is not as simple as the example 
taken and the probabilities are that there are local 
flashes in the cloud before the final flash occurs: 

At 100,000,000 volts the maximum current would be 
78,000 amperes. The stored energy would be 18,500 
kw/sec. 

5. F. W. Peek, Jr., The Effect of Transient Voltages on 


Dielectrics, A. I. E. EH. XXXIV, p. 1857, 1915; Lightning, 
G. HE. Review, July 1916. 
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LIGHTNING ON TRANSMISSION LINES 


Most lightning disturbances on transmission lines 
occur by electrostatic induction and not by direct 
stroke. A charged cloud causes an electrostatic field 
to earth. Part of the field will terminate on a trans- 
mission line within its area. The line is said to have a 
“bound charge.” If the voltage between earth and 
cloud becomes high enough, a lightning flash will occur. 
Although this flash may be a mile away from the line, 
the charge on the line is released and the insulated line 
increases from earth potential to some value above with 
polarity opposite to that of the cloud. The effect is of 
a voltage suddenly applied between line and ground. 
The field that extended between line and cloud now 
extends between line and ground. The voltage wave 
travels over the line at the velocity of light. If the line 
insulators are strong enough or have a high enough 
impulse ratio, the impulse may travel to the powerhouse 
to break down apparatus or to be harmlessly discharged 
to ground over the arrester if it has low resistance and 
low impulse ratio. As this lightning wave travels over 
the line, it becomes gradually dissipated by losses. The 
voltage that the line assumes at the instant of discharge 
is that of the equipotential surface at the point in which 
the line is located. This is a certain percentage of the 
potential of the cloud above earth, or, in fact, a certain 
percentage: of the voltage of the lightning bolt. In 
studies in Colorado, as already stated, the author has 
actually measured induced lightning voltages on trans- 
mission lines as high as 500,000 volts. Insulator flash- 
overs have occurred that indicate induced voltages as 
high as 1,500,000 volts, although the greater percentage 
of voltages induced on transmission lines are very much 
lower than this. These figures as already shown afford 
a means of estimating the voltage of a lightning flash. 

Lightning Voltage vs. Height of Line. Fig. 4 shows the 
lines of force from a charged cloud. ‘Transmission lines 
of equal height are shown, one right under the cloud 
and others some distance away. It will be noted that 
for the line under the cloud the gradient is 100 ky/ft. 
(830 kv/m.) but that it is much less a short distance 
away. The gradient is high immediately under the 
cloud. It will also be noticed that the voltage for any 
line will vary approximately as the height of the line 
because the field over the relatively short distances 
is approximately uniform. No attempt is made, 
because of the scale, to show the flux terminating 
upon the line. When a discharge takes place from cloud 
to ground, the line takes the potential of the equipo- 
tential surface in which it islocated. The induced light- 
ning voltage on a transmission line thus varies approxi- 
mately as the height of the line. It is also approxi- 
mately equal to the height of the line times the voltage 
gradient. Note that the voltage decreases very rapidly 
with increasing distance from the cloud. 

Maximum Possible Induced Lightning Voltage on a 
Transmission Line. It was shown above that the maxi- 
mum possible voltage gradient during a lightning storm 
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was about 100 kv./ft. (830 kv./m.). This gradient 
would determine the voltage induced on the line if 
it were directly under a cloud charged to a voltage suffi- 
cient to discharge it to earth or to the line. Generally 
this condition will exist only in cases of direct stroke 
and gradients for very severe storms will be of the order 
of 50 kv./ft. (165 kv./m.) while for the majority of 
storms, gradients will be much lower than this. Low 
gradients will also exist for cloud to cloud discharges, 
which are generally in the majority. 


It is of interest to tabulate height of tower vs. theoret- 
ical maximum voltage at values for very severe storms. 
The voltages in Table I were found by multiplying the 
height of tower by the gradient caused by the cloud. 
In the second column, the maximum voltage was found 
by using a gradient of 100 kv/ft. As previously stated, 
this is the gradient necessary to cause the lightning 
flash, and can only apply to the line when it is directly 
under the storm center. The voltages in the third 
column were found by using a gradient of 50 kv/ft. 
Such a gradient occurs when the line is about 1000 ft. 
from the storm center. It is a severe condition and 
does not usually occur. In column 4, a gradient of 
100 kv/ft. was used, while a gradient of 50 kv /ft. was 
used in columns 5 and 6. All these conditions are 
severe and unusual. The voltages are for the instant 
that the flash occurs, and before possible insulator 
arc-overs can take place. These figures are, of course, 
not exact, but probably give the order of the voltage 
that might occur on a badly exposed line in a very 
severe storm directly over the line. Data obtained in 
Colorado for 24 miles of a badly exposed line on a high 
mountain ridge showed only one or two direct strokes 
in a season of fifty severe storms. Of the many 
lightning impulses induced on the line very few ex- 
ceeded 50 kv. during a storm. 


Referring to Table I, note that the ground wire 
practically cuts the voltage values in half. The ground 
wire will be very completely considered in a later section. 
The lightning spark-over voltages for insulators and 
bushings are given in the last column.* It will be noted 
that a 220-kv. line is generally free from lightning 
voltages high enough to cause insulator flashovers. 


Propagation of Lightning on Transmission Lines. A 
laboratory study was made of the propagation of light- 
ning on transmission lines.’ These tests show that the 
voltage decreases in value and becomes less steep as the 
lightning impulse travels*along a line. On striking an 
end, it increases in voltage and steepness of wave front 
as it is reflected. When an impulse strikes an in- 
ductance or choke coil, part is reflected but the voltage 
on the far side may increase to several times the in- 


6. F. W. Peek, Jr. The Effect of Transient Voltages, 
A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXIV, p.1857, The Insulation of High Voltage 
Transmission Lines, G. H. Review, Feb. 1922. High Voltage 
Power Transmission, A. 8S. C. E. Vol. LX XXYVI, p. 725. 

7. F. W. Peek, Jr., The Effect of Transient Voltages—III, 
Trans. A. I. E. E., p. 940, June 1928. 
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LIGHTNING VOLTAGES ON TEHANSMISSION LINES 
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coming wave. This is not the case if the choke coil is 
shunted by resistance. A large choke coil without 
resistance may be a source of danger. 

The corona loss in a line helps to lower the voltage of 
the wave. This was noted by measuring the voltage as 
the wave traveled along the line. 

High Frequency and Oscillations Due to Secondary 
Discharge, Switching and Arcing Grounds. When an 
insulator is arced-over or a break occurs to ground, an 
oscillation takes place. In 1907 and 1908 the author 
conducted some tests in the mountains of Colorado for 
E. E. F. Creighton and J. A. Clay* A 24-mile idle line 
was available. The lightning was permitted to dis- 
charge to ground through a large gap in series with a 
small auxiliary gap in a dark box. A rapidly revolving 
photographic film on a steel disk recorded the discharge. yery 
Many of these discharges were photographed. In all 

& EE. F. Creighton, Measurements of Lightning, Tzxs. 
ALE_E. Vol XXVIL p &&#, 195. 


cases, following the first impulse, a very highly damped 
oscillation took place at the natural period of the line or 
about 1900 cycles. Fig. 5 gives an example of one of the 
many records taken. A few of the records are given in 
Table IL 

TABLE i 


DUBATION AND FEEQUENCY OF A LIGHTNING 
DISCHARGE FROM A TRANSMISSION LINE 


(“High Line” 26 mi. Long) 
' j _Gap 
| i \VWoktage 
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The duration values given in Table II are 2 measure 
of the duration of the secondary oscillations and not of 
the lightning stroke. The “duration” measurements 
by De Blois are of the same order 0.006 seconds, while 
measurements by Norinder are of the order of 0.05 
seconds. This instrument did not record the first 
impulse but the oscillation following the arc-over. 
Other observations indicate that in general there is the 


steep impulse, followed, when breakdown occurs, 
bya iy "Thi lon of comer 
eee vanish: Trestsing oyster sidaara tate 
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When there is an arcing ground, especially on a non- 
grounded delta system, oscillations occur. As far as 
can be observed, these oscillations are damped and have 
the effect of lightning impulses. They rarely reach 
double voltage on a transmission line but may reach 
higher values when confined by inductance coils and 
may build up high local voltages in transformers. 
Although large numbers of tests have been made by 
producing arcs on power systems, undamped oscillations 
have not been observed. Fortunately, the severe oscil- 
lations produced by arcs on non-grounded systems are 
disappearing with the adoption of the grounded neutral 
system. With the grounded neutral systems the oscil- 
lations of arcing grounds are no longer a problem. 

Disturbances due to switching are of the same nature 
as impulses or damped oscillations. 

The reason that oscillations are highly damped seems 
apparent. Corona loss increases as the square of the 
excess voltage above the starting voltage and directly 


5—LiIcHTNING DIscHARGE FROM TRANSMISSION LINE 
PHOTOGRAPHED ON REVOLVING FiLM 


Fig. 


as the frequency. A simple calculation shows that it 
would require thousands of kilowatts at high frequency 
to supply the high-frequency loss on a comparatively 
short line at voltages considerably below the high- 
frequency flashover voltage of a line insulator. Fur- 
thermore, with arcs to ground or between lines the oscil- 
lations could not be isolated to short sections of a line. 
This also applies to damped oscillations of high train 
frequency. 

High-frequency low-voltage undamped oscillations 
can exist and do exist locally on transmission lines. 
Such oscillations have been observed at towers where 
there were incipient arcs due to loose connections on the 
insulators or to faulty units in a string. The energy of 
such oscillations is necessarily low, since it is caused by 


9. G. Faccioli, Electric Line Oscillations, Trans. A. I. E. E., 
Vol. XXX, p. 337, 1911. W.W. Lewis, Switching Operations, 
G. E. Review, Oct. 1913. F. E. Terman, Measurement of 
Transients, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XLII, p. 462, 1923. 
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the discharge of the very small capacity of the insulator. 
Probably the principal harm that these oscillations can 
cause is disturbances in carrier current systems. 

A full size 220-ky. tower with insulators with and 
without grading rings was set up in the laboratory to 
try to obtain high-frequency voltages by arcs. The 
short section of line was excited at 60 cycles. To simu- 
late a line, the high-voltage condensers from the im- 
pulse generator were inserted between the short line 
and ground. The dampening of such an arrangement 
should be much less than on a transmission line of 
similar capacity. In considering available energy it 
must be remembered that breakdown is caused by 
voltage. A large condenser with low losses in a short 
line can maintain the voltage more readily than the 
capacity of a long leaky line. Arcs made on the con- 
densers failed to cause the insulators to arc-over. 
Loose contacts were made on insulator strings and 
varied to cause incipient arcs as well as ares of con- 
siderable length. There was no measurable increase in 
voltage. A frequency meter showed a frequency of 
about four million cycles and very low voltage for local 
insulator arcs. Corona discharges five feet in diameter 
at a million volts failed to cause any measurable increase 
in voltage. Arc-over at normal voltage was readily 
caused by dirt. 

TABLE III 
ACTUAL DIMENSIONS OF MODEL LINES 


5 ft. by 7% ft. (152 em. by 229 em.) Horizontal 
plate with rounded edges 


Dimension of Cloud: 


Height of Cloud above Ground: 423% in. (112 em.) unless otherwise 
stated 
Height of Line Size of Conductor Spacing 
Diameter 
12 in. (20.5 cm.) 0.040 in. (0.102 cm.) 3 in. (7.6 em.) 
6 in. (15.2 cm.) 0.020 in. (0.051 cm.) 1% in. 3.8 cm.) 


yy, in. (1.9 cm.; 
44 in. (0.9 em.) 


0.010 in. 
0.005 in. 


(0.025 em.) 
(0.012 cm.) 


3 in. ( 7.6 cm.) 
1% in. ( 3.9 cm.) 


Ground Wire: Same size as line wire and, unless otherwise stated, 
conductor spacing from nearest conductor. 

Lightning Generator Constants: Resistance 
“%10-*mf. L = 2.88 % 10~* mh. 


5000 ohms. Cap = 1.31 


It is, of course, possible to apply persistent oscilla- 
tions or damped oscillations of high train frequency to a 
short section of transmission line by means of a power- 
ful oscillator. The effects of such voltages are quite 
characteristic and unlike anything that has been ob- 
served on a practical line. (See page 708). Insulators 
are not punctured and shattered, but cracked by ex- 
cessive heating. At some sharp point on the line large 
corona losses cause great hot streamers. The ioniza- 
tion persists from cycle to cycle or train to train. If 
this point is removed or covered with porcelain, a simi- 
lar are starts at some other place where the gradient is 
high. These hot streamers or “electric needles” cause 
arc-over at about half of 60-cycle arc-over voltage.” 
To produce the thermal effect and to reduce the insulator 


10. F. W. Peek, Jr., Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage 
Engineering, McGraw-Hill. 
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flashover voltage, the oscillations must persist for a 
relatively long time. Although high-voltage persistent 
oscillations or oscillations of high train frequency do not 
occur on transmission lines, they are of interest in an 
academic way and make a spectacular demonstration. 


The are-over voltage is always higher for the types of 
oscillatory voltages that occur on transmission lines 
than it is for 60-cycle voltages. 


Oscillation may cause high local internal voltages to 
build up in transformers." 


THE GROUND WIRE 


Quite an extensive laboratory study has been made 
on the protective value of the ground wire. This in- 
vestigation was made on a model in which size of con- 
ductor, conductor spacing, height of line, etc., were all 
reduced to scale. The results show quite conclusively 
that under favorable conditions the ground wire offers 
a very high degree of protection for both induced and 
direct strokes. Under such conditions and practical 
conductor arrangements it is possible to reduce induced 
lightning voltages to one-third of the value of those 
induced on unprotected lines. Under these conditions 
the ground wire also offers almost complete protection 
against direct strokes. When it is possible to obtain 
the value of protection mentioned above, the higher 
voltage lines will be practically immune from insulator 
flashovers due to lightning. 


Some very interesting theoretical studies of the 
ground wire have been made.'* Methods of making the 
calculations are also found in text books.'* In general, 
the experimental work checks the theoretical work. 
There have been many conflicting reports from opera- 
ting companies as to the protective value of the ground 
wire. Probably approximately half of the reports are 
in favor and half against the ground wire. The reason 
for this seems to be apparent from this investigation. 
The ground wire gives the high value of protection 
mentioned if the ground is good and the reactance of the 
ground connection islow. Ina dry country, with poor 
grounds, its protective value against induced strokes 
would be low. On the other hand, in a damp country 
its protective value should be high. Its protective 
value would be low if grounds were made infrequently, 
since there would then be a considerable length of wire 
or reactance between the ground wire and the ground 
connection. 


Complete data are given in the tables for the various 


11. J. Murray Weed, Prevention of Transients in Windings, 
A. 1. E.E., Sept. 1915, Feb. 1922. L. F. Blume and A. Boyajian, 
Abnormal Voltages in Transformers, Trans. A. I. EK. E., Feb. 1919. 

12. F. W. Peek, Jr., High Voltage Phenomena, Franklin 
Institute, Jan. 1924. 

13. W. Peterson, The Protective Value of the Ground Wire, 
KE. T. Z., Jan. 1914. E. E. F. Creighton, Theory of Ground 
Wires, Trans. A. I. E. E. 1916, p. 948. 

14. KE. J. Berg, Electrical Engineering, Advanced Course, 
McGraw-Hill. 
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factors affecting the ground wire. These will be dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Induced Strokes. The arrangement for studying 
induced strokes on transmission lines is shown in Fig. 6. 
The plate represents ‘the position of the cloud which 
causes a steady electrostatic field to ground in the 
vicinity of the transmission line. The complete cloud 
includes the condenser of the lightning generator. This 
field is in reality a 60-cycle a-c. field but at the instant 


GC 
Cloud P 


Resistance of 
Lightning Path 


Fie. 6—Connections Usep 1n Stupyine InpUCcED VOLTAGES 
ON TRANSMISSION LINES 


of discharge of the clouds to earth is in effect a steady 
field. Due to this field, all points in the intervening 
space have a definite potential. The space in the vi- 
cinity of the line has a certain percentage of the light- 
ning potential above earth. When the condensers dis- 
charge, the charge on the transmission line is released 
and the line assumes the potential of the equi-potential 
surface in which’it is located. See Fig.4. The voltage 
of the cloud P and of the transmission line can be ac- 
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Fia. 7—Stupy or VoutTace INDUCED UPON TRANSMISSION 
Lines. I Luustration SHows OvERHEAD CLOUD AND A SECTION 
(ro ScaLE) OF ONE OF THE LINES StuDIED DurRING THE IN- 
VESTIGATION j 


curately measured; the voltage of the cloud to ground 
by spheres and the voltage of the lines to ground by 
small needle-gaps mounted to give minimum capacity. 
The ratio of the conductor diameter to spacing, etc., 
was selected to correspond to practical conditions. 
Tests were made with the transmission line grounded 
through high resistance to represent the grounded 
neutral system and also without grounds. The results 
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were practically the same: 
are shown in Figs. 7 and 8. 

The actual height of cloud is not important. It can 
be readily shown mathematically that since the field is 
practically uniform between the line and earth the in- 
duced voltages depend only on the voltage gradient in 
this part of the field. A given voltage gradient may be 
caused by a high cloud and high-cloud voltage or a low 
cloud with low-cloud voltage. Any condition may thus 
be simulated by a fixed cloud distance and varying 
voltage. 


The model cloud and line 


Fig. 8—Suort Section or A THREE-PuHAsSsE LINE witH OVER- 
HEAD GROUND Wire Uron Wuicu Aa Stupy was Mane or In- 
DUCED VoLTAGES OF LIGHTNING. ILLUSTRATION SHOWS ONE 


OF THE “‘TowERS’ AND ONE OF THE SPARK-GAPS USED TO 
Measure VOLTAGE AT THIS PorntT 


TABLE IV 
PROTECTIVE VALUE OF THE GROUND WIRE 


Induced Voltages on Transmission Lines With and Without Ground Wire 
Line by Scale 30 ft. (9.1M) Conductors Spaced 7.5 ft. (2.3 m.) 
Size 1.2 in. (3 em.) Lightning Voltages 372 Ky. 


Protective Ratio 
of Ground Wire 
Per Cent of| Voltage with 
Scale Lightning Ground Wire 
Distance Voltage = |_———_—_____ 
to Cloud Induced | Induced Voltage without 
Arrangement above Line | Voltage | on Line Ground Wire 
No ground wire 216ft.( 66m.)| 33 9 
000 
Ground wire 
abovecenter o |216ft.( 66m.)| 14.7 4 0.43 
line ooo 
Three ground 
wires above 0 0 0\216ft.( 66m.) Bark 2.3 0.26 
line 000 
No ground wire 
0 0 0|864ft.(264m.) 8.0 2-1 
Ground wire 
abovecenter o |864ft.(264m.) ek 0.9 0.43 
- line 000 
No ground wire Irregular 
(omens) Field 6.3 1.70 
Ground wire fo) ua 13.3 0.9 0.52 


coo 
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TABLE V 
EFFECT OF GROUND WIRE ARRANGEMENT 
Voltage induced 
Height of Line on Line 
Arrangement Actual Actual Protec- 
of of To tive 
Model To Scale Model} Scale | Ratio 
No ground wire 
0<S-+0<S->0 |6in. (15.3cm.)/30 ft. (9.2 m.)} 29.8 1788 
One ground wire...| “ e a ; 14.3 858 0.48 
dist; “‘S’’ above 
center wire. 
000 
Two greund wires..| “ ¢ 3 ‘ 10.2 612 0.34 
ooo 
Three ground wires.| “ e a - ARS 438 0.24 
000 
One line wire...... ‘Z f 2 & Leng, 102 0.06 


4 ground wires 


“ «“ “ “ 
oF. 


One line wire 
3 ground wires..... % ¢ * £ 


sal Oln 


ground wire 


One 
S/2 above center 
WILE.) ele besrai. 6 és é e £ 12.9 774 0.43 
One ground wire 
2S above center 
WAL OS Ste eis sor ns ¥ Y us = 17.0 1020 0.57 
Four ground wires. . 
s PA 7h 0.09 
~SO050 50S). é a a Pie 0.09 
s Dish 0.09 
Three ground wires. 
: AT .2 0.24 
ABC B4.2 0.14 
>. 0! ONDE, ¥ S 3 Ls C7.2 0.24 
Three ground wires. ee 0.24 
OT Onn: <2 f s be 5,2 0.18 
Wee 0.24 


s =1¥ in. 


By reducing the line spacing, size of conductor and 
height to scale, the capacity and inductance per unit 
length remain practically the same as for the full size 
line. The only factor that does not correspond is the 
resistance. It is relatively higher. However, it is not 
believed that this materially affects the results. It 
might also be well to point out that with equal voltage 
gradients the induced voltage will be much lower in the 
model than on an actual line. This follows because 
the voltage is approximately equal to the height of line 
times the gradient. 

The length of the artificial cloud has no particular 
meaning except that it is long enough to produce a 
practically uniform field. 

It will be noted from Table IV that the protective 
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value of the ground wire is quite high and the same for 
all cloud heights as theory would indicate. With one 
ground wire the voltage is practically cut in half. This 
also conforms with theory. The last column in Table 
IV is called the protective ratio. A ratio of 0.48 means 
that the induced voltage on the line with a ground wire 
is 0.43 of that on a line without a ground wire. 

Ground Wire Arrangement. Table V shows the effect 
of various ground wire arrangements in limiting the 
lightning voltage. This table gives sufficient data to 
estimate the value of any practical arrangement. 


TABLE VI 
COMPARISON OF INDUCED LIGHTNING VOLTAGES ON 
GROUNDED AND NON-GROUNDED NEUTRAL SYSTEMS 
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Under favorable conditions one ground wire reduces the 
voltage to one-half; two to one-third and three to one- 
fourth. The effectiveness of the ground wire increases 
as the distance between it and the line wire is decreased. 
The protective ratios given above are for a spacing 
equal to the conductor spacing which closely approxi- 
mates the practical condition. 


PROTECTIVE RATIO OF GROUND WIRE 


Voltage x= Inductance 
Height of Line Induced Cea | 
on Line 
Line Protective Ree 
Arrangement Actual Actual Ratio of 0 2 4 6 Sate 12 14 16 18 
of To of To Ground 0 8 16 24 32 40 48 56 64 2 
Model Scale Model} Scale Wire ' INDUCTANCE 
No ground wire. |6in. (15.3cm.)|30 ft. (9.2 m.)| 29.8 | 1788 Fic. 9—Errrect or REsIstANCE AND INDUCTANCE UPON THE 
ae PrRoTECcTION OFFERED BY AN OVERHEAD GROUND WIRE 
Ground wire 
above center 
line, ......... . ; 5 “| 14.4) 864 0.48 Comparative Value of Ground wire on Grounded and 
Ne iruend mire Non-Grounded Neutral Systems. Table VI shows that 
power lines the ground wire is equally effective on grounded and 
grounded ] " Glee . 
Secunia non-grounded neutralsystems. Itisinteresting that the 
4 saber a induced voltage is generally slightly higher on grounded 
neu ra 
grounded”)... “ a « “ 33.1 | 1986 neutral systems. 
ita oh Variation of Induced Voltages and Effectiveness of 
roun wire . . ° K 
are pt Ground Wires for Lines of Different Heights. Table 
grounded”’...| “ : c SOD | EOS y Bee 0.45 VII shows that by doubling the height of the line the 
TABLE VII 


COMPARISON OF INDUCED VOLTAGES FOR CONSTANT CLOUD AND DIFFERENT HEIGHTS OF LINE 


Height of Line 


Voltage Induced on Line Kv. 


Protective Average Gradient near Line 
Actual of Actual of Ratio of 
Line Arrangement Model To Scale Model To Scale Ground Wire Ky, tt; Kv. M. 
NG Pround ware? 4 iiey hove tsi eich «tes 6in. (15.3 cm.)| 30 ft. ( 9.2m.) 23.3 1398 46.6 152 
Ground wire above center of line... . : 3 ei 11.0 660 0.47 
EN OPLOUTI: WALD oo are cenen aye <coush ores tee 12in. (30.5 cm.)| 60 ft. (18.3 m.) 48.7 2922 48.7 159 
Ground wire above center line...... ¢ ‘Z ¥ ng 24.0 1440 0.47 
TABLE VIII 


EFFECT OF CLOUD VOLTAGE 


Height of Line 


Voltage Induced or Line 


Arrangement 
Actual of 
Model To Scale 
INO CYOUNG WIPE: Fs AAT wie oe ba Be ees 6in. (15.3 em.) 30 ft.(9.2 m.) 
SFLOUIG WATS eadiord bee b2 eb é tous wteions dc ec r 
INO RrouUNnd' WHO siricke re autre wen 5 te 4 = 
GrOMMEWITe: seco se chee oe ates « 2 
No ground wire.) Ges ets aes eae « « 
GrovunGrwiras.:. cid » ee eee aah Pais Aad 4 ¥ 
No ground wire irregular field......... "A 


Ground wireirregular field........... © 4 


Actual of Protected Ratio Lgt. Voltage 
Model To Scale of Ground Wire Per Cent 

33.0 1980 as 100 
14.7 882 0.45 £ 
16.2 972 a 50 

7.3 438 0.45 

8.2 492 25 

“ 
6.3 378 oe 
3.2 198 0.52 
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lightning voltage induced on the line is approximately 
doubled. The protective ratio of the ground wire is not 
changed with change in the height of line. Table VIII 
shows that the protective ratio is independent of cloud 
voltage. 

Effect of Type of Discharge on The Value of the 
Ground Wire. So far, the results discussed have been 
for voltages induced by cloud to cloud or cloud to 
ground discharge with a steady field between cloud and 
line at the instant previous to discharge. A quite 
different type of discharge might occur. There might 
be a cloud at near ground potential directly above the 
line, while above this cloud there might be another at a 
very high potential. See Fig. 10. A discharge be- 
tween these clouds could in turn cause an impulsive 
discharge between cloud and ground. This would in- 
duce a voltage on the line. A model of this arrange- 
ment was made with the results as given in Table IX. 
The protective value of the ground wire is the same as 
for the other types of discharge. 

Relative Values of the Ground Wire Where the Soil is 
Conducting and Non-Conducting. The Effect of In- 
ductance or Resistance in Series. Tests were made to 
determine the relative value of the ground wire when 
used in countries with dry and damp soil. A long box 
with a metal bottom was filled with 6 in. of sand. The 
6 in. line was placed upon the top of the sand. Refer- 
ring to Table X, the first two tests were made with a 
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metal plate on the surface of the sand as a conducting 
ground. The next three tests were made with the sand 
ground and with the ‘“‘water level’”’ below the surface at 
a distance equal to the height of theline. By comparing 
tests 1 and 38, it is seen that wnder equal conditions the 
induced voltage is higher in dry countries. This follows 
because the flux extends from cloud to water level. 


| 


a= = = Actual Conditions 
Lightning Generator 
Connections to Produce 
Simils: Corditions 
Fig. 10O—Imputsive DiscHarGe (DiscHarRGE TAKES PLACE FROM 


Uppir To Lower CLoupD THEN FROM LOWER CxLoup TO GrounD) 


The effect is that of increasing the height of line. Test 
4 shows that the ground wire is effective providing 
connections are made to water level. Test 5 shows that 
it is not effective with a poor ground connection. 

The ground wire reduces the voltage by reducing the 
initial charge or the flux terminating on the line and by 


TABLE IX 
COMPARISON OF INDUCED LIGHTNING VOLTAGES FOR CLOUD TO GROUND DISCHARGE AND IMPULSIVE DISCHARGE 
FROM CLOUD TO CLOUD 


, Height of Line Voltage Induced on Line Average Gradient 
Line Arrangement as Protective before Discharge 
Actual of Actual of Ratio of 
Model To Scale Model To Scale Ground Wire Kv./ft. Kv./m. 
ING: STOUNG WING; ssebhie sieve cre eee = 5 6in. (15.3cm.) | 30 ft. (9.2 m.) 23.0 1380 46 150 
Ground wire above center line...... ie se usa! 666 0.48 
*NO RTOUNG WILE acai one os hers te ee RS £72 1074 0 0 
*Ground wire above center line..... vd e Sez 492 0.46 
*Impulsive discharge to “‘dead’’ cloud above line and to ground. See Fig. 10. 
TABLE X 


COMPARISON OF INDUCED LIGHTNING VOLTAGES WITH CONDUCTING AND NON-CONDUCTING SOILS 


Height Voltage Induced on Line Protective |Average Gradient near Line 
Line Arrangement Nature Ratio of © |__| ——_ 
Actual of of Actual of Ground 
Model To Scale Soil Model To Scale Wire Ky. /ft. Kv./m. 
ING COUI VATE avs, ote ole: s.craleetn cuss epeke 6in. (15.3em.)|30 ft. (9.2 m.)| Conducting 33.0 1980 66 216 
Ground wire above center line...... 4 me - 14.7 882 0.45 
ING BLOM WARS oe nic crete ovens terarers # = Top dry 37.0 2220 74 
sand 6 in. to 
water level 
Ground wire above center line. Top dry 
Grounded at water level.......... io g sand 6 in. to 19.8 1188 0.53 
water level 
Ground wire above center of line. 
Poor ground made by driving nail 
IT SAN... cae Seamer e ate 5 fi re 34.6 2078 0.98 
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TABLE XI 
EFFECT OF RESISTANCE IN “GROUND” 


I 


Arrangement Height of Line 
Actual of 
Model To Scale 
ING: SLOUNE SUIS. oc coxo « Cth etel =< tue sland 6in. (15.3 cm.) 30 ft. (9.2 m.) 


Ground wire above center—Resistance 
in series with ground connection... . 


G 
“ “ 
ti 


“ “ 


6 in. (15.3 cm.) 


“« 


Wo ground Wilel®......ce0 ome. ae enn 
Ground wire above center—Induction 
coil in series with ground connection. 


30 ft. (9.2 m.) 


EFFECT OF REACTANCE IN GROUND WIRE 


Long wire line to ground............. 


*Length in feet. 


increasing the capacity to ground. This capacity has 
in series with it, however, the inductance and resistance 
of the ground connections. If the lightning discharge 
took place without time, the initial instantaneous volt- 
age would be the same with or without the ground 
wire. The tests so far have shown that there is suffi- 
cient delay so that the inductance does not produce an 
appreciable effect with short wire connections. In- 
ductance was added to the ground wire connection with 
the result shown in Fig. 9. Tests were also made with 
long ground connections and with series reactance. 
They show that the protective value of the ground wire 
could be greatly reduced in practise by resistance in the 
ground connection or by considerable distance between 
grounds causing high inductance. Thus, in a long span 
the induced voltage would be highest in the center of 
the span and minimum at the tower. 

The actual values of resistance and inductance used, 
as well as length of ground connections, are given in 
Table XI. These values do not apply directly to a 
practical line, since the voltage and the energy on the 
actual line would bemuchhigher. Itisdifficult to correct 
these to equivalent conditions for an actual line. It is 
safe to say that the values should be much smaller than 
those indicated to make an effective ground wire. 
They emphasize the importance of short low resistance 
low reactance ground connections. Fortunately, the 
modern steel tower affords a low inductance path to 
ground. 

Electromagnetic Induction. The voltages measured 
in the line wires protected by ground wires are made up 
of the electrostatic induction and electromagnetic 
induction due to the induced current in the ground wire. 
The electromagnetic induction was found to be negligi- 
ble. High impulse currents from the lightning genera- 
tor were sent through the ground wire. The voltage 
induced on the line was 400 volts per ft. per 1000 
amperes. 


F Resistance or Protection 
Voltage Induced on Line Reactance Ratio 
Actual of Ohms or 
Model To Scale Milli-henrys 
33.1 1990 co ny 
5 Ha Sen’ 942 0 0.47 
18.4 1100 _ 855 0.55 
20.0 1200 1430 _ 0.60 
1755 1050 1700 0.53 
24.9 1500 4400 0.75 
33.1 1990 o 3. 
13.8 828 0.08 0.42 
16.6 995 0.11 0.50 
18.4 1100 0.13 0.55 
14.8 888 0.46 0.45 
25.0 1500 0.98 0.75 
13.8 828 10'4* 0.42 
13.8 828 50’ 0.42 
17.4 1045 100’ 0.52 


Direct Strokes. The ground wire, if favorably in- 
stalled, is undoubtedly of great value in case of direct 
strokes. In the experimental work on direct strokes, 
the voltage was increased so that the discharge would 
take place almost directly over the ground wire. It 
will be seen by referring to Table XII that the ground 
wire offers good protection from direct strokes. There 
seems to be greater chance for an unprotected line to 


be struck in a dry country than in a wet country. In 
these tests the connection used was that in Fig. 6. 
TABLE XII 
PROTECTIVE VALUE OF GROUND WIRE FOR DIREOT 
STROKES 
Number Number 
Arrangement of Number Striking Number 
Strokes Striking Ground Striking 
Applied Line Wire Ground 
Connections Fig. 6 
No ground wire. Con- 
ducting soil. No needle) : 
On CIOUGS...<ieeuien eee 105 nek 4 82 
Ground wire. Conducting 
soil. No needle on 
GChOUGn. 5 Srieidc ern eter meno 102 0 35 67 
No ground wire 6 in. sand. 
No needle on cloud..... 102 59 0 
Ground wire 6 in. sand. 
No needle on cloud..... 102 1 76 
No ground arcs 3 in. sand. 
Needle on cloud........ 104 91 
Ground wire 3 in. sand. 
Needle on cloud........ 102 0 96 
Connections Fig. 10 
No ground wire. Needle 
on cloud conducting 
BORIS 5s cccieie vote ne tela 100 100 
Ground wire. Needle 


on cloud. Conducting 
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Tests were also made with the impulsive discharge of 
Fig. 10. Itis interesting that this type of discharge was 
early recognized by Lodge. It is more difficult to 
predict where this type of discharge will strike than for 
the steady discharge. In these tests about 2 per cent 
of the hits struck under the ground wire to the line. 
The data will be found in Table XII. It appears that 
the ground wire will give almost complete protection 
against direct strokes on the line. 

These tests indicate why direct strokes are so rare in 
practise. With everything deliberately arranged for 
the spark to take place to the line projecting above a 
‘plain’, it very frequently took place elsewhere. In 
practise the chances of a direct stroke would be very 
small, first, because the cloud arrangement would not 
be deliberate and, second, because the chances would 
be lessened by trees, hills, ete. The same would apply 
to high induced strokes because they necessitate a very 
high-voltage cloud near the line. Here, too, hills and 
valleys would be helpful. 


INSULATING TO WITHSTAND LIGHTNING VOLTAGES 
LIGHTNING BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE OF APPARATUS 


Transient voltages are more likely to cause concen- 
tration of stress in apparatus containing inductance and 
capacity than normal frequency voltages. In designing 
inductive apparatus to withstand lightning voltages, 
the problem is greater than merely putting enough insu- 
lation between line and ground to withstand the highest 


Fig. 11—LigutNine STRIKING THE OVERHEAD GROUND WIRE 
or A TRANSMISSION Linge Durine Stupy or Direcr STROKES 
AND InpucED LIGHTNING VOLTAGES ON A THREE-PHASE LINE 
DURING A LIGHTNING STORM 


probable lightning voltage as in the case of the insulator 
string. This has been recognized in the use of heavy 
end turn insulation in transformers. However, it is 
not always possible or economical to insulate local turns 
or coils to withstand the full voltage of a lightning im- 
pulse. . It is obviously of great importance to design 
apparatus so that transients donot concentrate on a few 
turns but divide evenly over the total insulation. This 
has been done by shields. 

Shields have a preventative action like the ground 
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wire. Two good examples will be mentioned here. 
The ring insulator shield is used at high voltages to 
distribute the normal frequency stress more uniformly. 
By its use, the operating stress is reduced to about 25 
per cent of the stress on a non-shielded string. The 
maximum lightning stress is also reduced to 25 per cent 
of that for a non-shielded string. 

There is great danger of concentration of stress in 
transformers. At the first instant that lightning strikes 
a tranformer, the coils act as if they are open circuited; 


1600 ;>— air -— Perper per 
| , | | | | | | 
ta oe eal (Top|of String Grounded) |} 
| | | | | 
1400 }+——+——_+— 11 +1 14 
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Fic. 12—Comparison or 60-CycLe anp LigHtnina FLAsuH- 
OVER VOLTAGE ON SUSPENSION INSULATORS 


only the capacities function and the transformer is in 
effect a string of capacities or insulators with capacities to 
ground to cause unbalance. By placing a proper shield 
on the line end the effect of the capacities to line is to 
neutralize the capacity to ground and there is no voltage 
concentration. The transformer shield differs from the 
insulator shield in that the insulator shield controls the 
stress at both normal and transient operation, whereas 
the transformer shield operates only for transients. 

The general principle of shielding is to place the coil 
between shields so that the electrostatic field es- 
tablished by the transient causes each turn to take the 
same relative stress as it does at normal frequency. An 
oscillation is thus not possible. The shield is of equal 
value in preventing high voltages from building up 
locally on the apparatus by high-frequency oscillations 
on the line. If even voltage distribution is obtained 
the problem is simplified. 

For lightning strokes, switching surges and other 
high-voltage transients that occur on transmission lines, 
the breakdown voltage is much higher than for 60 
cycles. The range of these surge voltages is given for 
line insulators in Fig. 12. The highest values repre- 
sent steep wave front lightning voltages. For such 
voltages the wet and dry are-over values are the same. 
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The steeper the wave front or the higher the frequency 
the higher is the breakdown voltage. 

Persistent oscillations cause breakdown at decreasing 
voltages with increasing frequency, if the ionization per- 
sists fromcycleto cycle. Hotelectricneedlesare formed 
which reduce the spark-over voltage. However, as 
already stated, because of excessive losses, such oscilla- 
tions cannot reach high values on transmission lines. 
This also applies to damped oscillations of high train fre- 
quency. Where the train frequency is over about 1000 
cycles the breakdown voltage begins to decrease below 
the 60-cycle value with increasing train frequency. 
On transmission lines a damped train of oscillations may 
occur for each half cycle. The train frequency is then 
120 per second. The breakdown and spark-over volt- 
ages are higher than for the 60-cycle. The breakdown 
voltage for the oscillation of the ‘“Tesla Coil’ excited at 
60 cycles is also higher than the 60-cycle breakdown 
voltage. 

Oscillations on a line can only follow after an arc 
occurs. Thus the original break must always occur in 
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Fic. 13—Comparison or INsuLATOR ARC-OVER VOLTAGE WITH 
Maximum Ligutninc VOLTAGE FOR SEVERE STORM DIRECTLY 
Over LINE 


some other way as by lightning or by dirt or faulty 
construction. It is important to prevent the initial 
failure. Failures by dirt have been too frequently 
attributed to high frequency. 

The lightning breakdown voltage of liquid and solid 
insulations is often five or more times the 60-cycle value 
when the stress is equally distributed. 

The lightning flashover voltage of insulators is 
plotted with operating voltage in Fig. 18. On this same 
figure are plotted curves of the probable highest light- 
ning voltage for lines with and without ground wires. 
A direct stroke on a line without a ground wire causes 
voltages much higher than the insulator arc-over volt- 
age. The second curve down represents the usual 
highest voltage on a line without a ground wire. It 
happens that this same curve corresponds to the voltage 
by a direct stroke on a line with one ground wire. This 
curve crosses the insulator spark-over voltage curves for 
an operating voltage of 220 kv. This indicates that a 
220-kv. line without a ground wire is not likely to have 
insulator trouble from lightning except in case of direct 
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stroke. It further indicates that a 220-kv. line with a 
favorably installed ground wire is not likely to have 
trouble from lightning under any circumstance. The 
next curve gives the usual highest voltage for a line 
with one ground wire. Under usual conditions very 
little trouble should be expected for lines insulated for 
over 100 kv. operation. The lowest curve shows that 
three ground wires reduce the probability of lightning 
trouble to still lower operating voltages. The proba- 
bility of trouble with direct strokes would be reduced in 
proportion. 

The values of voltages taken in the above curves are 
for the most severe storms directly over exposed lines. 
Such conditions might not occur during a year or several 
years. Itisawellestablished fact that during any storm 
there are likely to be many low-voltage induced im- 
pulses, a less number of moderate voltage impulses and 
frequently none at high voltage. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


The methods for guarding against lightning so far 
discussed have been preventative, such as the ground 
wire; better distribution of stress by the shield and by 
extra insulation. ‘The remaining method is the arrester. 

The object of the arrester is to permit transient or 
other excess voltages above a given value to discharge 
to earth and to suppress the dynamic are and prevent 
oscillations. Since the transient currents are likely to 
be very high an efficient arrester must have low resist- 
ance. An arrester must also have low time lag, other- 
wise the transient voltage may rise to high values before 
the discharge occurs. A good arrester is of unquestion- 
able value at the low and moderate operating voltages. 
The question of the extent of its use to take care of the 
unusual conditions at the very high voltages is an eco- 
nomic one. 

Because arresters have gaps they cannot prevent low- 
voltage oscillations from building up high voltages in 
transformers. However,there is very little to be feared 
from such trouble in modern apparatus with shields. 
Where special cases require it, -such oscillations are 
readily absorbed by placing a resistance in series with a 
condenser without a gap across the line. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Voltage and Energy of a Lightning Flash. The voltage 
of a severe lightning flash is probably of the order of 
100,000,000. The current may be 78,000 amperes and 
the stored energy 18,500 kw./sec. The discharge is 
usually non-oscillatory and often takes place in a few 
microseconds. 

Voltage Disturbances on Transmission Lines. Most 
lightning disturbances on transmission lines are steep 
wavefront impulses that occur by electrostatic induction. 
There may also be impulses of slanting wave front and 
damped oscillations. _The lightning arc-over of insu- 
lators is always higher than for 60 cycles and is not 
greatly affected by moisture. 
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The usual induced voltage is probably below 1000 kv. 
The voltage increases almost directly with the height 
of the line. The maximum possible voltage can be 
estimated by multiplying the maximum gradient of 
100 kv./ft. by the height of the line in feet. 

A lightning wave travels over the line and is dissi- 
pated to a considerable extent by corona loss. When it 
strikes an inductance or the end of the line it increases 
in value and is reflected. If the inductance is not 
shunted by resistance, high values of voltage may be 
built up. When breakdown occurs there is a damped 
oscillation at the comparatively low frequency of the 
natural period of the line or some section of the line. 

Switching surges and other high-voltage disturbances 
that occur on transmission lines are damped oscilla- 
tions. Such disturbances always require a higher volt- 
age to cause insulator flashover than 60 cycles. 

Persistent or continuous urdamped oscillations at 
high voltage cannot exist on transmission lines because 
of the enormous losses. This also applies to damped 
oscillations of high train frequency. 

A high-frequency oscillation requires an arc. It is, 
therefore, a secondary disturbance following a break- 
down caused by lightning, dirt or some defect. Oscilla- 
tions are not serious on grounded neutral systems. 

The Ground Wire. A single ground wire when prop- 
erly installed under favorable conditions reduces the 
induced lightning voltage to 48 per cent of that without 
a ground wire; for two ground wires the reduction is 
to 34 per cent while for three ground wires it is to 24 
per cent. 

The reduction is the same for isolated and grounded 
neutral systems. 

The ground wire is apparently not effective in a dry 
country unless grounds can be made in conducting soil. 
Induced lightning voltages are higher in a dry country 
than in a wet country. 

The effectiveness of a ground wire decreases as the 
resistance or inductance of the ground connection 
increases. 

The ground wire is also a good protection against 
direct strokes. 

Insulating to Withstand Lightning V oltages—Lightning 
Breakdown of Apparatus. Insulating inductive appara- 
tus to withstand lightning voltages is a greater problem 
than simply adding insulation. Shields to prevent 
localization of stress are important and function in a 
manner somewhat similar to the ground wire. 

A plot of the lightning strength of insulators and 
the probable highest lightning voltage for different 
operating voltages is given in Fig. 18. The indications 
are that a 220-kv. line with a ground wire should be 
almost free from lightning troubles. It cannot be 
said that there is any definite voltage where immunity 
begins, since the unusual may always happen. The 
danger becomes less and less with increasing operating 
voltage. 

- The extent to which protection should be used is a 
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combined engineering and economic problem. The 
technical problem, which has been the subject of this 
discussion, is to determine the strength of apparatus, 
and the voltages to which it is likely to be subjected. 
With these factors known, the economic problem is to 
balance the cost of insurance against the value of better 
service and reduced liability of trouble. 


Discussion 


LIGHTNING AND OTHER TRANSIENTS ON 
TRANSMISSION LINES  (PreEx) 
LIGHTNING  (CrerIcHTON) 


Pasapgena, Cau., OcroBEeR 14, 1924 


F. W. Peek, Jr.: In some respects Mr. Creighton’s con- 
clusions are not as far from my own as might appear at first 
glance. The effect on transmission lines is determined wholly 
by the gradient. The fact that he has very high energy values 
is due to the high voltages or high cloud heights that he has 
assumed. 

Mr. Creighton finds lightning oscillatory beeause of the very 
low value of resistance that he takes for the spark or bolt. In 
this I cannot agree with him. The specific resistance that he 
has taken was for a short very high-current dynamie are. Such 
resistance is low because it is determined by the metallic vapor 
from the electrodes—in other words, a huge are-light. 

The conduction of a lightning spark is determined by the 
ionization of the gases of the air and not by metallic vapor. 
The specific resistance in gas conduction is very much higher 
than in metallic-vapor conduction—in fact they are not of the 
same order. Even in sparking-over an insulator string at 60 
cycles, the initial break is gas conduction and it takes an appre- 
ciable time before the metallic vapors come into the are. This 
initial spark can generally be seen in insulator flash-over photo- 
graphs as a bright line independent of the rest of the are. If 
specific resistance corresponding to gas conduction is taken it 
will be found that the discharge will be either non-oscillatory 
or very highly damped. 

J.B. Whitehead: Since the time of Franklin there has been 
no question as to the electrical nature of lightning, but not until 
recently have we been able even to approach a reasonable cer- 
tainty as to the particular forms of discharge and the values of 
electrical quantities occurring in lightning strokes. Even now 
our knowledge is very approximate, and the conclusions we have 
drawn are likely to be upset at any time. Messrs. Peek and 
Creighton compute the values of voltage, current and energy of a 
lightning discharge, from the known values of spark discharge in 
the air, and the assumption that a thunder-cloud and the earth 
constitute a parallel-plate condenser. The experimental evi- 
dence on which the conclusions are based, are the laws of spark 
discharge as we know them from direct tests, observations of 
potential gradients at the surface of the earth during lightning 
storms, and now, in Mr. Peek’s ease, experiments with laboratory 
models of transmission lines and cloud, and in Mr. Creighton’s 
case, deductions from values of resistance of high-voltage electric 
ares. The conclusions in each case are in approximate agreement 
as to the probable gradient at the surface of the earth at the time 
of the discharge. Mr. Creighton’s estimated value of the volt- 
age of the cloud is seven times that of Mr. Peek’s, which leads to 
a corresponding difference in the values of current and energy. 
The two papers differ particularly in their estimate of the 
form of the discharge; Peek holding that usually the discharge 
consists of a single pulse, with occasional heavily damped 
oscillatory discharges. Creighton, on the other hand, concludes 
that the lowest frequency of a lightning stroke is about 50,000 
eycles per second. Peek’s conclusion is in conformity with 
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that of a number of others who have worked in this field, and 
Creighton is making a radical departure from a considerable 
mass of expert opinion, when he assumes that the discharge is 
always oscillatory. He bases his conclusions entirely on the 
low value of the resistance of a high-power are, assuming that 
the discharge path of the charged condenser formed by cloud and 
earth is such an are. I do not think that he has made out a 
good case for this. There appears to be two serious objections 
to his view. The first is the assumption that all of the re- 
sistance of the discharge lies in the spark or are itself. In 
the passage of the spark, electric charge is drawn from wide 
areas of both earth and eloud. As is well known, the earth 
may have considerable values of resistance. Our knowledge of 
the effective resistance to the passage of charge through the 
mass of a cloud is not very definite, but I believe that in this 
case it would be found that this resistance is considerably 
higher than that of the surface of the earth. For example, the 
heavily ionized air between two corona-forming lines unquestion- 
ably has a very high resistance. The second objection is the 
assumption that the specific conductivity of the lightning 
streak is the same as that of the vapor of a sustained high- 
current are. In the latter case the electrodes between which 
the are is formed are vaporized, and it is this vapor which 
constitutes the conducting medium of the are. No such source 
of conducting ions is present in the lightning streak. 

It is probable that lightning discharges take a wide variety 
of forms. It would appear, however, from these two papers, 
that the evidence that we now have is quite good as to the uni- 
directional pulse as the commonest type of discharge, that 
such oscillations as do occur are very heavily damped, and that 
there is little or no evidence of a prevailing type of oscillatory 
discharge of relatively high frequency. 

H. Michener: The portion of Mr. Peek’s paper which deals 
with the ground wire is of particular interest to me as the value 
of the ground wire has been discussed at great length by various 
members of the Edison organization. Our present 220,000-volt 
lines have always been equipped with the ground wire with the 
exception of about 60 mi. of one line. The operation of this 
60-mi. section, without ground wire, has heen the same as that 
of the 60 mi. of line parallel to this and which has a ground 
wire. These two 60-mi. parallel sections are located in the San 
Joaquin Valley. : 

In planning for a new line from Los Angeles to Big Creek 
it was necessary for us to decide for or against the ground 
wire. This line will be located in the mountains and the foot- 
hills nearly all of the way and 75 per cent of the footings will 
be in rock. We have interpreted the results of the experiments 
that Mr. Peek has reported in his paper to mean that a ground 
wire on a line in a location such as this will give only 2 per cent 
more protection for the line than it would have without any 
ground wire. On this basis we have decided to build the line 
without a ground wire, but to design the towers so they will 
carry a ground wire safely in case we should ever want to install 
one. 

H. T. Plumb: There is not enough caution thrown out 
similar to that of Mr. Peek about seeing that the ground wires 
and lightning arresters are properly grounded. In this Western 
country where there is not much soil, and where that soil often- 
times is thoroughly dried out, it is difficult to get ground econnec- 
tions and I want to suggest something which I have been advo- 
eating and using for several years. That is, making a coupling 
with the earth, not through conductance, but through capac- 
itance; connecting to something that is extensive and that is a 
good conductor, and let it make the connection to ground by 
capacitance. I believe that will very materially add to the pro- 
tective value of many lightning arresters which are not now 
properly grounded. 

J. Slepian: The very interesting quantitative results which 
Mr. Creighton obtains, although admittedly somewhat specula- 
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tive in nature, have a very great practical value for those engaged 
in combating the effects of these atmospheric disturbances upon 
power systems. It is very gratifying to find a general agreement 
as to the magnitudes of the voltages which may be induced on 
transmission lines, and to find that there is a logical relation be- 
tween these magnitudes and the dielectric properties of air. 

Mr. Creighton has not limited himself to the study of induced 
surges on systems, but has estimated the quantities in the 
lightning stroke itself, voltage, current, power, frequency, 
ete. These quantities depend on the capacity, inductance and 
resistance of the discharge path. The first two factors are 
geometrical in nature and may be calculated with considerable 
confidence. The resistance of the broken-down air making up 
the lightning stroke is a much less certain quantity. Mr. 
Creighton, by taking the results on the conductivity of heavy- 
current ares in the laboratory makes it seem very plausible that 
resistance in the lightning path is small compared to the reactive 
ohms in the lightning circuit, and so neglects it in calculating 
current and power. The current and power so obtained are 
appalling. The practical conclusion to draw is that against the 
direct stroke to a power system we are helpless. Our puny 
lightning arresters are futile, discharging their hundreds or even 
thousands of amperes from the stroke involving millions of 
amperes. 

We are better situated, however, with respect to the induced 
surges. Here the currents involved are well within the capacity 
of modern arresters. And since, fortunately, direct strokes are 
rare, while induced surges are frequent, we may feel confident 
that these arresters are really rendering an effective service. 

By assuming that the resistance in the lightning stroke is 
small, Mr. Creighton arrives at another conclusion which at 
first sight would seem to be of very great importance for induced 
strokes. This is the oscillatory character of the lightning dis- 
charge. A remote stroke then, might induce on a system a 
surge of such low voltage that it would not discharge through 
the arresters, and yet which on account of its oscillatory nature, 
might develop a dangerous resonance in the vitals of a trans- 
former. I wish to show that this apparent danger is actually 
non-existent. 


I need merely to point out, that developing a resonance is a 
a cumulative phenomenon and therefore takes place only for 
wave trains which are sustained or only slightly damped. The 
first eycle of the train starts the resonant system oscillating; 
the second eyele finds itself in phase with this oscillation and 
increases it further; the third cycle likewise finds itself in phase 
and feeds still more energy into the resonant system. Thus 
the resonance builds up, and the energy stored in it will amount 
to many times the amount supplied by the first eyele. Things 
are otherwise if the wave train is strongly damped. 'The second 
cycle in the train, because of its smaller intensity, adds only a 
little to the energy supplied by the first cycle; the third cycle 
still less, and so on. Thus the total energy supplied to the 
resonant system by the damped train is little more than that 
supplied by the first cycle, and a cumulative resonance does not 
exist. 

Now, I shall show that a lightning stroke is always of this 
strongly damped character. Where is the damping resistance? 
In the radiation! The column of highly conducting air, stretch- 
ing up one mile high is the most effective antenna one could 
find for radiating the 50,000-eycle energy from Mr. Creighton’s 
cloud. It is, in fact, as all lightning strokes must be, granting 
low ohmie resistance in their paths, an open oscillator oscillating 
at its own natural period. Such oscillations are always strongly 
damped by their own radiation. Textbooks on radio telegraphy 
show that in such natural oscillations, the second cycle is only 
about 30 per cent of the amplitude of the first; the third cycle 
will then be less than 10 per cent of the first, so that practically, 
we may say that the train is limited to two cycles. Hence a 
cumulative resonance is impossible. 
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It must not be thought that the radiation resistance which 
causes this great damping will seriously affect the caleulations of 
Mr. Creighton. Very considerable resistance may be added to 
an oscillating circuit without affecting the maximum current 
very greatly. For example, the maximum current in a critically 
damped circuit is equal 1/2.718 times the maximum current in 
that same circuit with resistance reduced to zero. 


John B. Taylor (by letter): ‘Does lightning oscillate?” 
The question is not a new one in our discussions. Sixteen 
years ago (see Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXVII, p. 684, 
783 and 795, 1908) Mr. Creighton was assuming oscillations in 
lightning flashes with frequencies of 1,000,000 cycles, and I was 
characterizing such a figure as unreasonable for a mile-long 
stroke because the velocity of propagation in space is wholly 
insufficient to move a charge back and forth over a mile in a 
millionth of a second. This objection related only to the esti- 
mated figure for frequency, irrespective of low or high resistance 
in the discharge circuit which determines whether the discharge 
oscillates or not. 


Mr, Creighton, in his present paper, defends the idea that the 
typical cloud discharge is oscillatory and now calculates or esti- 
mates 50,000 cycles per second for the one-mile-long discharge 
between earth and a cloud one mile in diameter. The capacity 
of the cloud to earth is given as 1/100 miecro-farad which, in 
round figures, requires an inductance of 1 millihenry to give the 
oscillation frequency of 50,000 cycles. This value of inductance 
seems much too low for a straight-away conductor amilein length 
well separated from any return circuit. A value of inductance 
two or three times as great appears more reasonable. 


However, this point does not appear so important as the omis- 
sion of anything in the picture to indicate what becomes of the 
moving charge or current at the two ends of the mile-long flash. 
His argument for the presence of oscillations is that the flash 
itself has a definite diameter greater than 14 in. and approaching 
1 ft., and that the resistance of a flash of such size is low enough to 
permit the discharge to persist in oscillations. But the charge 
and discharge must move in the cloud from the main flash to the 
edges. This will add perhaps a mile to the length of the dis- 
charge path, increasing the inductance, and properly further 
affecting the estimates of frequency. It is hard to picture a 
thunder cloud with moisture particles or drops in such contact as 
to provide an extended conducting path of low resistance. A 
suitable picture of the cloud itself seems quite as essential to the 
theory as a picture of the main flash. 


Mr. Peek straddles the question by saying that some lightning 
discharges are oscillatory. He does not tell just what class of 
experimental evidence is taken to justify his conclusion that 
‘oscillations at times oceur. For his cloud of assumed dimen- 
sions (1000 ft. square, 1000 ft. elevation, a smaller and lower 
cloud than Mr. Creighton’s) he figures that there will be oscilla- 
tions with frequency of about 140,000 cyeles if the resistance of 
the discharge path is below 1000 ohms. 

. Messrs. Creighton and Peek both make reference to experi- 
mental work on the other side of the Atlantic by Mr. H. Norinder 
who reported in Electrical World, Feb. 2, 1924. Mr. Norinder 
‘madé experimental observations of induction from natural 
lightning flashes, and, with a cathode-ray oscillograph, secured 
evidence that none of a number of lightning flashes studied were 
oscillatory. As the cathode-ray is not subject to the mass and 
natural period limitations of the vibrator in the more familiar 
oscillograph, it serves well for studying electrical oscillations at 
frequencies of a million or more ecyeles. Mr. Peek must have 
overlooked this fact when reading the Norinder article for he 
states immediately following the mention of Norinder’s work: 

“it is not possible to tell from oscillographic records 
just how steep such waves are because of the relative slowness 
of the apparatus in responding.” 


Mr. Creighton disposes of Norinder’s conclusions by making 
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a distinction between oscillations in the cloud and in the flash, 
and promises to discuss this at a later date. 

From these two papers and from the Norinder article, it 
appears that Mr. Creighton holds a brief for there being oscill- 
ations in a lightning discharge, basing his case on assumptions 
as to dimensions and physical characteristics. 

Mr. Peek says there may or may not be oscillations but in- 
vites the question: “‘What is the evidence?” 

Mr. Norinder gives experimental evidence that oscillations 
are absent in lightning flashes. 

E. R. Stauffache:r: Mr. Michener has told you that we were 
somewhat reluctant to give up the idea of using an overhead 
grounded wire on the new Big Creek line, but it was finally de- 
cided that the possibility of the ground wire breaking and coming 
in contact with the conductors outweighed the protection which 
the ground wire would afford. I should like to ask Mr. Peek one 
question regarding the value of overhead grounded wire as ap- 
plied to the location of this wire with reference to the conductors 
and the structure of the tower. 

The Big Creek transmission towers are constructed approxi- 
mately as shown in Fig. 1 herewith with overhead grounded wire 
fastened at point A. Can we assume that the values given by 


18 ft. 


Fig. 1—SranparpD Big Crenk TowrrR SHowine Location 


oF OVERHEAD GROUNDED Wrre Wits Rexation To 


CoNDUCTORS 


Mr. Peek for the protective value of overhead grounded wire 
apply to transmission lines having the conductors in horizontal 
configuration, separated a distance of from 17 ft. to 22 ft. to the 
same extent as if the conductors were placed in vertical con- 
figuration for example, and spaced closely together? If this 
distance between conductors were 11 ft. instead of 22 ft., can we 
assume that these values given, that is, the protective values of 
the ground wire, will be the same in both cases? 


It has been the practise of the Southern California Edison 
Company during the past year to use an extensive system of 
grounding at the major substations, and we are now beginning 
that practise at our minor substations. We feel that one ground 
wire to a ground well did not give us sufficient protection and 
we are now adopting the policy of connecting everything together, 
thus approaching a condition of the station building and equip- 
ment sitting on a copper mat. 


As regards lightning arresters, the ground leads are brought to 
pipes driven immediately along the row of arresters. From these 
pipes connections are made at several points to the network of 
underground conductors. Mr. Plumb’s remarks regarding the 
use of some metal object, such as the framework of a building, 
or a fence around a substation, leads me to ask Mr. Peek this ques- 
tion: Suppose the grounded wire onan overhead transmission line 
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is connected to steel towers that are set in rock, which is an insu- 
lator, do we or do we not have a good ground for the dissipation 
of external discharges and thereby gain advantage of the pro- 
tective value of an overhead grounded wire? ‘ 

W. A. Hillebrand: Referring to Mr. Peek’s paper, and the 
discussion of lightning phenomena, and also to Mr. Norinder’s 
referred to therein, if you have a bound charge, after the light- 
ning discharge breaks, that bound charge, presumably, will pro- 
ceed to travel in opposite directions. If, for instance, the dis- 
charge should be six miles long the frequeney would be in the 
order of 30,000 cyeles per second. Now, this charge is passed 
from a highly charged region, that is, where the dielectric is 
charged, into a region where the dielectric is not charged, so 
correspondingly it will be absorbed in the dielectric and the 
energy will be dissipated. As shown by Dr. Whitehead, these 
damping losses are absorbed in the dielectric region, as the charge 
passes, and it is reasonable to assume that energy will be re- 
turned and oscillate at this frequency through the circuit. 

What bearing has the ground wire on this? To a man with 
radio experience a ground wire is very similar to a counterpoise 
used in high-power radio transmitting stations for the purpose of 
reducing the ground resistance, inereasing the current, the energy 
of oscillation, and the voltage is developed directly proportional 
thereto. Now, if there is anything in the possibility of develop- 
ing an oscillation, as a result of a traveling wave, then anything 
that tends to reduce the rate of damping will increase the vigor 
of that oscillation and the voltage developed in direet proportion 
thereto. 

One of the most complete ground wire systems that I have 
ever seen had three ground wires on top of a steel tower and 
three conductors directly below it. This vertical distance be- 
tween was roughly six feet; the voltage of the circuit is 33,000 
volts; the length of the system is about 100 miles, there were 
about 18 miles’ of steel towers carrying this combination. Now, 
as a result of their troubles, due to lightning, on that 33,000 kv. 
circuit, they would not consider an insulator with less than a 
normal 66-ky. rating that measures, roughly, 18 x 12 inches, 
having a 60-cycle flash over of about 200,000 volts. Now, is it 
possible that you have two compensating effects that counter- 
act one another? The undoubted shielding effect of the ground 
wire system, also this other effect reducing the ground resistance, 
increase the oscillation that may result from a closely. coupled 
counterpoise, and of the vigor of that coupling, the closeness of it, 
there is ample evidence from a number of sources. 

Now, it is possible that the nature of the ground itself has 
something to do with the intensity of lightning disturbances 
and of their frequency. According to the fundamental electro- 
static law the tube of force terminates in the cloud at one end 
and the charge in the ground at the other. This charge within 
the earth is drawn up as an amperage current in the earth. 
There is presumably only a certain amount of energy for the 
accumulation of the charge. If the ground resistance is high, 
is it possible that that in itself is a limiting factor? The ground 
resistance is low in a well watered valley, or on the surface of a 
subterranean water system and there you will get characteristic 
thunderstorms of greater violence than elsewhere. 


If general corona is allowed to develop the energy is probably 
immediately or quickly dissipated. On the other hand, both 
experience and theory tell us that if that energy is allowed 
to break loose at a single point, at a clamp, or some other point, 
you will get a streamer that may run toagreatlength. It is dis- 
puted whether or not this thing does exist. There are many 
evidences that point unquestionably to the fact that we have 
something of that kind. 

The experiment that Mr. Peek’shows so beautifully of artifi- 
cial lightning splitting blocks of wood, has been performed by 
natural lightning for many years. Over a year ago, in Northern 
California, I saw a pine tree, four or five feet in diameter, an old 
tree the center of which was partially rotted out, struck by 
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lightning and it broke off about half way up the trunk and the 
flash continued down, cork-screwing down the tree. I don’t 
know how many kilowatt-hours, but probably not more than 
half a dozen, would be required to shatter that tree. The inter- 
esting thing which Mr. Peek did in his experiment, was to 
dissipate the energy where he wanted to. If he wanted to burn 
up No. 6 iron wire weather-proofed, he subjected the antenna 
lead to a stroke of lightning and the wire evaporated leaving 
the weather-proof covering intact. When he wanted to split 
a stick of wood, his conductor was large enough and the energy 
was dissipated in the wood. That was what happened in that 
tree; this current of an unknown number of amperes split the 
tree to pieces, came down to the bark and where it entered the 
ground there was no sign of any disturbance whatsoever. I 
looked around the roots of the tree to see if there was any evi- 
dence, but apparently the conductivity at that portion of the 
cireuit was too high. 

R. P. Jackson (by letter): In the exceedingly interesting 
discussion of the possible limits of lightning discharges from cloud 
to ground, it does not appear that any consideration was given 
to the fact that the upper plate of the conductor, that is theloud, 
is not a metal plate of comparatively low resistance, but is a 
great group of small segregated, conducting particles. The 
assumption that the earth resistance is negligibly low is probably 
quite correct. The resistance of the main path of the are might 
readily be within the range indicated. In the cloud itself, 
however, the are or current path must branch into a multitude 
of filaments ultimately reaching each individual droplet. What 
the resistance of this umbrella or mushroom-shaped portion of 
the spark path is, is difficult to surmise. It is probable that even 
if the discharge would otherwise be oscillatory, there is a power- 
ful damping action due to the inability of successive alternations 
to spread out to the whole cloud and a rapidly increasing re- 
sistance is thereby interposed. The effect therefore may be 
quite different from that of an ordinary discharge through a 
reasonably fixed resistance and although the initial wave front 
may be steep it would appear as though the damping action of 
the cloud resistanee would be very great. 

F. W. Peek, Jr: Mr. Michener and Mr. Stauffacher have 
both asked regarding the ground wire. As I understand it, in 
considering a new line, the question came up as to whether a 
ground wire should be used or not. It was decided that a 
ground wire should not be used, not because the ground wire 
when properly and favorably installed, would not give good 
protection, but because, under the conditions of this line it could 
not be well grounded, and, therefore, would not materially 
effect the lightning induced on the line. I think that was a 
correct conclusion because if the ground wire cannot be well 
grounded it gives very little protection. Thefactor of protection, 
to a great extent, depends upon the resistance. 


In the tests that I made, the ground wire was, in most eases, 
approximately at a distance from the conductor equal to the 
spacing between adjacent conductors. My data is applicable to 
Mr. Stauffacher’s line. There is one interesting point that I 
would like to make clear. When the conductors are arranged 
in a horizontal plane the voltage induced on each conductor will 
be about the same so there will be practically no lightning 
voltage between them. The lightning voltage will be between 
conductors and ground. When the conductors are in a vertical 
plane, there will be considerable voltage between conductors, as 
well as between conductors and ground. 


One interesting fact about the ground wire is that one ground 
wire will protect any number of other conductors. If one 
conductor is protected and other conductors are placed, they will 
receive protection without reducing the protection on the first 
conductor. 


Answering Mr. Hillebrand, a number of years ago in Colorado 
we made experiments on a 25-mi. idle line. In these tests 
the voltage between line and ground was measured by gaps while 
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the nature of the discharge was determined by means of a 
rapidly revolving photographic film. The gaps indicated that 
the first discharge was a steep wave front followed by the oscilla- 
tion of the line at its natural period, which, in this case, was 
about 1800 cycles, or at very low frequency. With the longer 
lines, the frequency would, of course, be much lower than this. 
The effect is thus that of a steep-wave-front impulse which may 
be dangerous, followed by a more or less harmless low-frequency 
oscillation. 

The ground wire tends to increase the damping, just as a 
short-circuited turn in a transformer would. The actual resist- 
ance of the ground itself is very low, because of the great cross- 
section. It is, in fact, much lower than the resistance of the 
ground wire. The ground resistance is high where it is part of 
the ground-wire circuit. This follows because of the small 
contact area where the ground connection is made. 

E. E. F. Creighton: In formulating a closure on the severai 
interesting points brought out in the discussions of my paper 
it seems pertinent to state my attitude of mind. Asa developer 
of electrical protective devices I am endeavoring to learn the 
severest conditions to which the protective devices will be 
subjected. If there are oscillations a certain type of protection 
should be provided. If finally it should be proved by measure- 
ments that lightning is never oscillatory it will simplify the 
design of electrical protective apparatus. Meanwhile con- 
tinuity of electrical service is too important to permit us to 
assume no oscillations when possibly they exist. The cathode- 
ray oscillograph, properly applied, will tell the tale and put an 
end to our speculations. 


My speculative paper is founded primarily on some new 
experimental evidence of low resistance of sparks. By the 
term sparks is meant the accepted designation of conduction by 
gases and is to be distinguished from conduction by metallic 
vapors. I think the metallic vapor was driven from the con- 
ducting stream in which currents as high as 30,000 amperes were 
recorded by the oscillograph. Mr. Peek differs with me in my 
assumption that the lightning streak has the same low value of 
specific resistance as I measured in these tests. I cannot be 
absolutely positive that metallic vapor was not present in the 
three-foot length of are. Unfortunately these tests could not be 
included in my brief paper. Metallic vapor travels about 2000 
ft. per second. The driving forees in the are and spark were 
great enough, I think, to give greater velocities to the metallic 
_ yapor which should have driven it bodily out of the conducting 
stream. 


Be that as it may, the latest researches by physicists, Dr. 
Millikan for example, have shown that the outer layer of electrons 
on such atoms as nitrogen and oxygen may be torn loose under 
extremely heavy current densities. These free electrons in 
great. numbers might supply high conductivity in the spark 
stream. Getting electrons free from gases, like nitrogen and 
oxygen, requires more agitation of the atoms and bombardment 
than from metallic vapors. Under low-current densities 
nitrogen and oxygen in a spark have admittedly lower con- 
ductivities than metallic vapors. It seems to me, however, 
there is great risk of being wrong to assume that under the 
intense forces of a lightning discharge the ionization of nitrogen 
and oxygen is not appreciably greater than when measured at 
lower current densities. The electrons exist in great numbers in 
the gas atoms. It is a matter of experience that the electrons 
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under bombardment can be separated from the atoms and 
thereby become conductors of electricity. The degree of conduc- 
tivity is the question debated. 

In Dr. Whitehead’s discussion I wish to correct a misunder- 
standing. He says, ‘“‘Creighton is making a radical departure 
from a considerable mass of expert opinion when he assumes that 
the discharge is always oscillatory.”” I do not assume the 
discharge is always oscillatory. I agreed with these experts 
(second page of my paper) that they are right. I think many 
lightning discharges are non-oscillatory and the cloud part 
(the blue brush and weak spark portion) of every discharge must 
necessarily be non-oscillatory. The resistance of the path, or in 
other words wide-spread dissipation of the energy, is too great to 
permit oscillations,—according to the accepted mathematical 
theory. I discussed this matter of location of resistance at the 
time De Blois published his paper. In brief, the situation may 
be stated as follows: If we mentally replace the highly con- 
ducting streak, say a mile high, by a metallic conductor the top 
of the conductor will act as one plate of a condenser and the 
earth as the other. The electromagnetic energy will be stored 
up around the conductor. Since the oscillating current (assum- 
ing it exists will be greatest near the earth, the electromagnetic 
energy will be greatest there. According to this understanding 
the lightning bolt should fade away, beginning at the top and 
rapidly extending downward. The main streak of the lightning 
stroke is indeed a vertical antenna and it radiates a part of its 
energy as has been pointed out by Dr. Slepian. 

Radiation of ‘wireless waves’’ by the lightning is admittedly 
a factor too important to neglect. Aside from the heavy drain 
on the energy in the lightning bolt by electromagnetic waves there 
is also the further drain of energy in the form of heat and light, 
both at relatively high frequencies. To offset these losses and 
thereby to keep up the possible oscillations there are sources 
of supply of energy which may be drawn on after the first cycle 
of natural oscillation. One source of energy is in the thunder- 
cloud itself. We know definitely by measurement that the 
energy in some thunderclouds is not given up immediately and 
thereby exhausted during the first stroke. Correspondingly, 
therefore, we may infer that the energy is not all given up by 
the cloud to the bolt during the first part of the stroke. This 
speculation is appropos to a continuation of the oscillation. 

Furthermore, there is another source of energy which may be 
designated as ‘“‘burning the atmosphere.’ It requires a great 
expenditure of energy to disrupt the atmosphere during the 
initial formation of the lightning bolt. Why should this energy 
not be returned in part, on recombination of the elemental 
parts,—just as for example in the combining of carbon and 
oxygen. 

The million cycles per second as a natural frequency of light- 
ning, that Mr. Taylor mentions in his discussion, was derived 
from some measurements made in Colorado about eighteen 
years ago in conjunction with Clay and Peek. The frequency 
was obtained not from lightning, but from resultant oscillation 
in the power transmission circuit. It is admitted that these 
oscillations may have been local in the circuit and not due to the 
lightning bolt. : 

In closing, I wish to point out again the characteristic attitude 
herein that we should look to the worst effects of lightning, 
with the understanding that protection successful against the 
worst will make all the lesser effects negligible. 


Transmission at 220 Kv. 


on the Southern California Edison System 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Review of the Subject.—The object of this composite paper 
is the presentation of a fairly complete description of this 220-kv. 
system and its operation, together with an account of some work 
which is being done in preparation for a third line to Big Creek. 

The first section is descriptive of the system and the flashover 
troubles, giving a detailed accownt of the bird theory for the cause of 
flashovers and of the evidence substantiating that theory, also of the 
measures being taken to prevent the birds from causing flashovers. 

The balanced relay protection for the lines and the relay installa- 
tions to control a flashover or other accidental ground in case the 
balanced relays are not allowed to function, together with some 
information obtained from a study of flashovers are contained in the 
second section. 

Section three is devoted to a study which is being made to determine 
the mechanical and electrical characteristics which will give a most 
economical third line from Big Creek to Los Angeles. Both alu- 
minum and copper conductors of various large sizes and working at 
various tensions are considered, and tower locations on ten miles 
of profile were made. 

Section four reports that vibration, particularly in the longer 
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HE single line diagram (Fig. 1) shows the 220,000- 
volt system of the Southern California Edison 
Company. The lines from Big Creek No. 1 

through Big Creek No. 3 to Eagle Rock are 248 miles 
long. The taps to Laguna Bell start about three miles 
from Eagle Rock and are 26 miles long. From 19138 to 
1928 the lines from Big Creek to Eagle Rock operated 
at 150,000 volts. Since May 1923 the system as shown 
has been operating at 220,000 volts. 

Fig. 2 shows the anchor tower with dead-end 
insulators. 

Fig. 3 shows the standard tower with suspension 
insulators and with a 10-foot extension under it. On 
account of the increase in the legal minimum clearance 
from conductor to ground, it was necessary, when 
reconstructing for 220,000 volts, to install five, ten or 
fifteen-foot extensions of this type under 2150 towers 
out of a total of 3340. The greater number of these 
was raised with the lines energized. Fig. 4 shows one 
being raised. 

The conductors on the lines from Big Creek to Eagle 
Rock are of 605,000 cm. aluminum with 78,500-cm. 
steel core. The insulators have 12 units in a suspen- 
sion string and thirteen units in each of the two parallel 
dead-end strings which are three units and two units 
more respectively, than when operating at 150,000 volts. 
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spans, has apparently caused some failures of ground wires and 
possibly of conductors. Frequencies of 13 to 30 cycles per second 
and amplitudes up to one inch have been recorded. The vibrations 
are believed to be due to air currents, but no means of preventing 
them has been discovered. 

In order to minimize the effects of vibration, it is proposed to 
reduce the weight of the dead-end clamps so that the shocks will be 
transmitted to the tower connections instead of being absorbed at the 
outer end of the clamps as at present. A new light weight dead-end 
clamp has been designed and is being tested under service conditions. 

In section five it is concluded that for a high voltage line of large 
capacity the high cost per mile and heavy tonnage to be transported 
during construction require careful location work to strike the most 
economical balance between a straight line and one most easily 
accessible for construction and maintenance. Right-of-way cost 
must also be given consideration, together with many other factors 
which make up the total cost. 

The complexity of the.problem and the large amount of money 
involved with conséquent opportunity for saving, warrant unusual 
methods of reconnaissance and survey, and purchasing right of way. 


Figs. 5 and 6 show the two types of towers for the 
branch lines to Laguna Bell. These are new lines 
designed for 220,000 volts. The conductors are 
666,600-cm. aluminum with 85,400-cm. steel core. 
The insulators have 13 units in a suspension string and 
15 units in each of the two parallel dead end strings 
which are the numbers that would have been put on the 
old lines if the tower dimensions had permitted. 


The shield rings are made of cast aluminum, with the 
exception of those at the top of the suspension strings. 
Copper or iron shield rings would be less damaged by 
an are and would constitute less fire hazard. When 
flashovers occur, the aluminum of the shield ring melts 
and actually burns while falling to the ground. This 
sets fire to any inflammable material with which it 
comes in contact. Several bad grass fires were started 
in this way and it was necessary to clear the grass away 
from the towers. Flashovers had caused fires before 
the aluminum shield rings were installed but to a less 
extent in proportion to the number of flashovers. Asa 
laboratory check on the belief that the aluminum 
actually burns, 7. e., combines with the oxygen of the 
air with sufficient rapidity to cause heat and fire, arcs 
were established between small wires of various kinds 
of metal. The copper and the iron wires melted, the 
molten metal became a dull red before reaching the 
floor and did not set fire to the shavings which had been 
sprinkled on the floor. When the arc was established 
between the aluminum wires there was a shower of 
sparks which remained white hot and burning for an 
appreciable length of time after reaching the floor and 
which immediately set fire to the shavings. 


Practically the only operating troubles ever experi- 
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enced on the Big Creek lines have been insulator flash- 
overs. During the ten years of operation at 150 kv. 
they occurred at the rate of about 16 per year. After 
the line was energized at 220 kv., the number of flash- 
overs increased materially and were for the various 
months from May, 1923 to June, 1924 inclusive, as 
follows: 6; 5, 12,14, 9,10; 6; 1, 4;°3,.3, 0,0. 1... When 
August, 1923 passed with its 14 flashovers, it was 
necessary to abandon the policy of trying one preventa- 
tive at a time in search for the one which would stop 
the flashovers and, instead, to try at once all the possible 
preventative measures that could be conceived. This 
work was started early in September and, together with 
the more systematically planned work of the immedi- 
ately preceding months, began to bear fruit in decreased 
numbers of flashovers. 
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carded as a cause of any considerable number of the 
flashovers. The flashovers occurred so infrequently 
in those days that the number of observations from 
which to draw conclusions was small. It took five 
years after operation began to accumulate as many 
flashovers as occurred during the first year of 220-kv. 
operation. 

Two or three years ago one of the men in charge of 
the lines saw a bird, just as it was leaving the tower, 
drop a stream of stringy excrement which extended 
from the tower member above the insulator to a point 
as low or lower than the conductor. The observer was 
apprehensive of a flashover until the stream had fallen 
clear of the tower without coming in contact or within 
arcing distance of the conductor. The bird was 
reported to have been an eagle. 
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A large part of the work done in the effort to pre- 
vent flashovers was predicated on the belief that they 
were caused by the semi-liquid excrement of large 
birds, hawks and eagles, at the time it fell over the 
string of insulators or through the air close to them, 
thus short-circuiting a considerable portion of the air 
along the insulator string. 

The bird theory of flashovers was given considera- 
tion several years ago, soon after the lines began to 
operate at 150 kv., but no evidence to support it could 
be obtained. The idea in mind at that time was that 
the accumulation of bird dirt on the insulators would 
be the only way that the birds could be responsible 
for flashovers. Some of the strings which fastened 
over were found to be clean so the bird theory was dis- 


At nearly all the towers where flashovers have 
occurred during the last two years, direct evidence that 
a bird was the cause has been found. To facilitate the 
description of this evidence assume a particular case. 
The direction of the line is north and south. Three or 
four feet east of the point of support of the insulators 
a streak of bird excrement and a spot burned by the are 
were found to coincide on the crossarm member. 
Burned spots were found extending from this point 
along the crossarm member to a point eight or ten feet 
on the west side of the insulator. 

On the east side of the shield ring a spot of bird 
excrement and a burn from the arc were found to coin- 
cide and burns from the are extended around the ring 
to the west side. 
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The conclusions drawn are that the bird was sitting 
on the tower some distance to the east side of the point 
of support of the insulator string and the wind was 
blowing toward the west with sufficient force to cause 


Ere. 2 
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the stream of excrement to strike the shield ring and 
start the arc. The wind then blew the are across the 
insulator string, the top traveling along the tower and 
the bottom around the shield ring. 


® 
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The above is a special case and is subject to many 
modifications according to the position of the bird and 
the direction and strength of the wind. It is not 
necessary that the stream of excrement actually strike 
the energized parts. In the case of a dead-end tower 
the are is started between the jumper loop and the 
crossarm members. 

The greater number of flashovers has occurred on the 
sections of the lines where there have been the most 
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birds as indicated by the greater amount of bird dirt 
on the insulators when cleaned a few months ago. 
Also the insulators on the center conductors have had 
more than seventy-five per cent of the flashovers during 
the last four years. These insulators were much more 
dirty from birds than those on the outside conductors. 

F. W. Peek, Jr., in his high voltage laboratory, set up 
an 11-unit string of insulators, mounted a 34 in. tube, 
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with cork in the bottom, on the tower near the top of 
the insulator string. Then by putting one or two 
ounces of a starch-salt solution in the tube and pulling 
the cork out by a string, flashover occurred at normal 
voltage when the stream flowed down over the insu- 
lators and also when it fell through the air near the 
insulators but touched neither the insulators nor the 
energized parts at the bottom of the insulators. 

The first attempt to prevent the birds from causing 
flashovers consisted of placing guards made of steel 
strips in an inverted V on the favorite roosting places 
of the birds over the center string of insulators. Also 
wires were stretched about four inches above the 
horizontal members of the crossarm for a distance of 
four or five feet on each side of the center. Above each 
outside string of insulators a single spike was placed so 
that it interferred with a large bird perching there 
(See Fig. 7). These guards were put on the greater 
part of the line about two months after 200-kv. opera- 
tion began but the flashovers instead of decreasing in 
number, increased very appreciably. The indications 
were that the birds, having been forced out of their 
accustomed places, were perching on the top shield 
ring of the center insulator string and thus causing 
more trouble than before. The upper shield rings 
were then removed. At the same time one more unit 
was added to the suspension strings making twelve 
units per string, and the insulators were all cleaned and 
meggered, and the defective units replaced. This 
work was done during September, October and Novem- 
ber with a very little running into December and 
January. 

The flashovers continued at the rate enumerated 
above. This was due partly to the persistence of the 


birds in crowding into their old perching places and 
partly to the fact that no bird guards were placed on 
the dead-end towers. The proportion of flashovers 
occurring on dead-end towers increased after bird 
guards were placed on the suspension towers. 

Because the flashovers were continuing, though at a 
diminished rate, 60 miles of line were equipped with 
galvanized iron pans in the crossarm above the center 
strings of insulators. They were about 4 by 8 ft. with 
the center above the insulators. They were installed 
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in Feb. 1924, and no flashovers have occurred in this 
section since then. However, only four flashovers 
have occurred on the whole line during that period. 

It is believed that guards which will not allow any 
large bird to perch above the conductors will eliminate 
nearly all flashovers which cannot be traced to other 
mechanical interferences or to external lightning. 

There is a possibility that flashovers may be caused 
by an accumulation of any kind of dirt on the insu- 
lators in combination with dew orfog. Laboratory 
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tests have shown that this condition can occur. Mr. 
Peek has been able, by a combination of dirt and dew, 
to flashover a 9-unit string at about 20 per cent its 
dry flashover voltage. This condition is difficult to 
obtain but the fact that it can be indicates that the 
insulators should be kept clean, especially in regions 
where soluble salts, such as alkali and sea salt are 
deposited on the insulators. 


Section 2—Automatic Protection — 
Balanced Relays and Flashover Control 


BY. E. R. STAUFFACHER 
Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Throughout the history of the Big Creek trans- 
mission line there have been flashovers which would 
occur occasionally at no particular interval and at 
no particular season of the year or time of day. This 
was the case when operating at both 150 ky. and 220 
ky. These flashovers would occur in the proximity 
of an insulator string, would result in grounding one of 
the wires and would cause an interruption to the service. 
The operators became expert in handling these flash- 
overs with the original installation of two units in each 
Big Creek No. 1 and Big Creek No. 2 and the syn- 
chronous condensers in Eagle Rock and the interrup- 
tion resulting from a flashover was very short. When 
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the system became more complicated by the addition 
of the frequency changer and the Kern River No. 3 
connection at Vestal, with more generating stations at 
Big Creek, the manual control of flashovers did not 
give such gocd results. The procedure under manual 
operation was as follows: 

The ground current resulting from a flashover was 
indicated in the power houses and the substations by 
means of ground ammeters and hell alarms. The 
operators at the power houses then immediately be- 
gan to reduce the exciter fields manually until the 
transmission voltage was lowered sufficiently for the 
flashover arc to break and thereby free the line from 
this ground or short circuit. After this the generator 
field was restored to normal, thus building up the 
transmission voltage again. At the receiving stations 
the practise was to open the field on the synchronous 
machines upon the occurrence of a flashover, thus allow- 
ing these machines to operate as induction motors until 
the flashover was cleared by lowering the voltage at the 
generating end. When the voltage was up to normal, 
the frequency changer and the synchronous condenser 
fields wereagain closed. Asa result of the successful use 
of balanced relays on some of the important trunk lines 
of the 60-kv. transmission network, similar relays were 
adopted for the 220-kv. system, and at the same time 
it was decided to install equipment which automati- 
cally would accomplish the function of lowering the 
voltage of the generators and opening the fields of the 
synchronous apparatus at the substations in a man- 
ner quite similar to the method heretofore followed 
manually. 

The single line diagram, Fig. 1, shows the 220-kv. 
Big Creek circuits are operated in parallel through 
busses at each of the power houses and substations and 
at Magunden. When a flashover occurs in any one of 
the four sections the proper functioning of the balanced 
relays will cause switches to be opened automatically 
to isolate the section of transmission line upon which 
the flashover occurs, with no disturbance to the rest 
of the system and with no interruption to service. 
The only indications that a flashover has occurred are 
the tripping out of the switches and a drop in voltage 
for a period of two to five seconds. 

At each sectionalizing point the balanced relays 
installed are connected to bushing-type current trans- 
formers in the oil circuit breaker terminals. Upon the 
occurrence of unbalance in the current flowing in the 
two lines, these balanced relays close their contacts, 
trip out the proper switches and thus disconnect the 
section of line in which the trouble has occurred. At 
some of the stations the relay systemismore complicated 
than at others. At Vestal, for example, it was neces- 
sary to balance the sum of the currents flowing in two 
oil circuit breakers and one auto-transformer connected 
to one line against the same for the other line. This is 
accomplished by means of paralleling the current trans- 
formers in the apparatus concerned. Due to the 
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possibility of a dangerous rise in voltage should some 
automatic operation separate the generating end from 
the receiving end of the transmission line, the tripping 
connections of the oil circuit breakers were so arranged 
that after the circuit breakers of one line are operated, 
those of the second line would immediately become 
non-automatie. With such connections, the removal 
of one line from service for any purpose renders the 
remaining line non-automatic and leaves the service 
exposed to the risk of a comparatively long interrup- 
tion with only manual protection. To provide against 
such a contingency automatic flashover control equip- 
ment operating on the generator voltage was installed. 

A master relay connected in series with the second- 
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aries of the current transformers in the grounded neutral 
of the power transformers is so arranged that when the 
ground current passes through this relay, due to a 
flashover, the relay contacts will close and operate a 
number of auxiliary relays. These auxiliary relays 
will cause the motor-driven rheostats to cut in resist- 
ance in the field of the exciters at the various generating 
plants until the voltage is lowered sufficiently to break 
the arc, thus eliminating the flashover from the line. 
The master relay is then returned to its original posi- 
tion, which, by means of the auxiliary relays, will cause 
the motor-driven rheostats to go back to their original 
position, thus bringing the voltage back to normal. 
Simultaneously with the lowering of the voltage at the 
various generating plants, the ground currents at the 
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terminal substations and at Vestal operate relays which 
automatically lock open the master circuits of the field 
regulators of the condensers and frequency changers, 
thus introducing the maximum resistance in the exciter 
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field. When the arc is broken and the condensers and 
frequency changers are returned almost to synchronous 
speed, the master relay is released by a push button, 
thus allowing the regulator to bring the excitation of 
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the condensers and the frequency changer back to 
normal. 

The time required to handle the flashovers, when 
two lines are in parallel and the balanced relays opera- 
tive, is from two to five seconds. When line conditions 
are such that the balanced relays cannot operate, 
about 30 seconds is required to handle the flashover, 
either by the manual method or by means of the auto- 
matic suppressor. Of this time 10 seconds is required 
to bring the voltage down to the value where the are 
will break and approximately 20 seconds is consumed 
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in restoring the voltage to normal. However, a 
rheostat in series with each of the motor circuits is so 
connected that it will permit varying the above time 
interval in lowering and raising the voltage as experi- 
ience dictates. The use of these rheostats makes it 
possible to calibrate all equipment at generating plants, 
so the voltage can be lowered simultaneously through- 
out the Big Creek generating system regardless of the 
characteristics of the individual generators. Figs. 8, 9 
and 10 give detailed wiring diagrams and explanation 
of the connections for the balanced relays and the 
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automatic flashover control for Big Creek No. 1, for 
Eagle Rock, and for the balanced relays only at Vestal. 
The connections at the other stations are similar with 
only slight differences where local conditions demand. 
Knife switches are included in the connections so that 
any part of the equipment can be rendered non-auto- 
matic at will. 

Careful studies of the flashovers have been made with 
reference particularly to location, time, duration 
weather at point of flashover, voltage, ground current, 
and kv-a. connected at each of the stations, damage 
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done by the flashover, and relay operation. Cases 
in which the trouble was cleared by the relays caused 
less damage than others. 


A study of the ground currents at the time of a flash- 
over shows that these currents vary roughly with the 
distance between the flashover and the major generat- 
ing plants or major substations. Curves indicating 
this are given in Figs. 11 and 12. In the curves the 
locations are given in terms of miles from Big Creek 
and it will be noted that as the distance from Big Creek 
increases, the amount of ground current flowing from 
Eagle Rock also increases. This is undoubtedly due 
to the decrease in ground circuit resistance, as the 
distance between Eagle Rock and the point of flashover 
is decreased. 


Since the time of placing the balanced relays in 
operation (August, 1923), the performance has been 
very satisfactory. A comparatively short time has 
elapsed since the entire 220-kv. line has been placed 
under automatic protection and there has been no 
opportunity to study the clearing of flashover in the 
section south of Magunden. There have been a num- 
ber of operations on the two sections between Big 
Creek No. 3 and Vestal and from Vestal to Magunden. 
At the time of the greater number of these relay opera- 
tions there was no interruption to service. The relays 
were first set for a current unbalance of 350 amperes. 
On the first two cases of trouble following the instal- 
lation of the relays, those on the end of the section in 
trouble toward Big Creek operated properly but those 
on the end toward Eagle Rock did not operate, because 
there was not sufficient energy supplied from the Eagle 
Rock end to cause as great unbalance as 350 amperes. 
After the second occurrence, the relay setting was 
lowered so that only 300 amperes unbalance was 
necessary to cause the relay contacts to close. Since 
that time the relay operations have been satisfactory 
in all cases, clearing the trouble from two to five 
seconds, and giving since installation 13 perfect opera- 
tions out of 15 opportunities. 


Section 3A —Economic Studies of 
Transmission Line Design with Particular 
Reference to the Mechanical Features 


BY C. B. CARLSON 
Non-Member 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
The concrete example of the studies for a new 220- 
_kv. line to the Big Creek water power plants will be 
used in presenting methods for arriving at the economic 
‘conditions of design for this article. The method used 
was as follows: 

Ten miles of actual profiles of an existing transmission 
line which traverses practically the same route as that 
to be followed by the new line were taken and so chosen 
as to represent three miles of level profile; three miles 
of rolling profile and four miles of mountainous profile. 
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On these profiles were plotted the actual tower locations 
for the following various materials and conditions. 


Tension—between 12,000 lb. and 24,000 lb. on steel 
reinforced aluminum cable having aluminum of 666,600, 
1,000,000, 1,250,000 and 1,500,000-circular mil sizes. 
Copper cables of equal conductivity to the size of alum- 
inum mentioned above were tried with several working 
stress values. There were naturally several heights, 
strengths and spacings of towers and also numbers of 
extensions required to meet the conditions of the vari- 
ous sizes of wires and unit stress variations. 


' The spacing of the conductors was fixed at 22 ft., 
because of the requirement to have six feet of clearance 
to ground under maximum conditions of swing. 


A sufficient number of points was plotted for each 
condition to permit of the drawing of a curve. The 
span and the tension which would give the most 
economical cost were then taken from these curves and 
referred to the calculations for electrical conductivity 
economy, the different phases of which are discussed 
in another part of this paper. The electrical and 
mechanical studies are interdependent and were con- 
ducted in close cooperation. 


In the case of the aluminum cable, it was found for 
the amount of current to be carried about a million 
circular mils of aluminum were necessary. The 
economical tension was about 12,000 lb. and by insisting 
that a factor of safety in the steel core be such that the 
maximum working load be 10 per cent less than the 
elastic limit of the steel core, a cable with the following 
characteristics was determined on: 1,033,500-cm. steel 
reinforced cable with either 7 or 19 strands of steel of 
equal cross sectional area and 54 strands of aluminum. 


The same set of economical studies was made with 
reference to the use of copper conductor. The different 
tension and tower locations were plotted on the same 
profiles as were used for the aluminum cable. One of 
the electrical requirements in the use of the copper was 
that the outside diameter of the <able be not less than 
1.1 inches, so investigation was made on a recently 
manufactured cable which had two layers of copper 
stranded on a flexible tube. By plotting total values 
of cost for completed line for the various tensions, tower 
locations and tower heights, curves were drawn be- 
tween the points and the minimum condition was 
determined, and the point where a rise in cost started 
was also determined which gave a little range in condi- 
tions to permit them to be fitted to the varying profile 
of an actual line. 


A certain limitation was imposed in the use of tension 
values which was fixed as a maximum, the use of two 
strings of high strength insulators having a predeter- 
mined maximum tension value. This tension, used in 
its maximum proved economical for both the aluminum 
and for the copper. To date, however, there has been 
no definite decision as to which of the materials for 
cable will be used, hence no definite conclusions can be 
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stated, but for the copper cable the following sizes were 
determined: 

One of 650,000 circular mils stranded on flexible 
copper tube having an outside diameter of 1.1 inches. 
Also a stranded copper cable with 800,000 cir. mils 
having an outside diameter of 1.03 inches. Of the 
two sizes the 650,000-cir. mil cable used at a maximum 
tension value of 12,000 lb. was found to be the more 
economical. The tower design was based on using a 
steel of high elastic limit, which material has been 
found to represent a saving in the cost of the line. 

Specially designed attachment details were developed 
and tested. The principal point which was especially 
considered was a form of attachment to the cable 
which would minimize the effect of vibration. Tests 
are now being conducted on the attachment to deter- 
mine this effect. 

It will be noted that a tremendous amount of cal- 
culating is necessary to arrive at the minimum values, 
but it seems that changes in tension, heights of towers, 
and spacing of towers impose so many variables that 
no system better than the curve plotting method will 
satisfy. 


Section 3B—Economic Studies of 
Transmission Line Design with Particular 
Reference to the Electrical Features 


BY W. D. SHAW 
Associate, A. I E. E. 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


INITIAL CONDITIONS 


Length of line was to be 275 miles. This was 
determined by the fact that the present Big Creek 
lines from Big Creek to Eagle Rock Substation are 
243 miles in length and the lines from Eagle Rock to 
Laguna Bell Substation are 26 miles or a total length 
of 269 miles. Assuming that the future lines would 
terminate at Laguna Bell or in the same neighborhood, 
the round figure of 275 miles was used. 

The spacing of conductors was to be 22 ft. using a 
flat constructure and was determined by the studies 
on tower design as outlined elsewhere in this paper. 

The voltage was to be 220,000 volts at the generating 
end and 200,000 volts at the receiving end; this was 
determined by the voltage of the present Big Creek 
lines. The power factor of the load is 80 per cent 


lagging. 
LINE CHARACTERISTICS 


With the above conditions fixed, the first step was to 
determine the auxiliary line constants for different size 
cables, varying from 600,000 to 1,600,000 circular 
mils, the lower limit being just below the size of the 
original Big Creek line. Due to corona, it would not be 
desirable to use a cable with as small a diameter as the 
present line. — 

The constants of the line alone were calculated by the 
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usual hyperbolic method, then the constants of the line 
in combination with the sending and receiving trans- 
formers were found by the method outlined by R. D. 
Evans and H. K. Sels in the Electric Journal of August, 
1921. The capacity of the transformers was suff- 
cient to deliver 150,000 kw. at the receiving end. 

The final results are shown in Table I. 


Fic. 13 


The 650,000-cir. mil copper is of special design wound 
over a hollow copper tube which gives it a larger di- 
ameter than the ordinary stranded copper cable of the 
same cir. mil cross section. 

With the constants determined, the graphical method 
as outlined in C. H. Holladay’s paper in the A. I. E. E. 
JOURNAL for November, 1922, was used to determine 
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the condenser kv-a. necessary and the line and trans- 
former losses under different conditions of load. Fig. 
13 gives the diagram for the 1,600,000-cir. mil alumi- 
num cable and Fig. 14 gives the condenser kv-a. neces- 
sary for different sizes of aluminum and copper cables 
under various loads. In order to determine the most 
economical conductor, it is necessary to find the one 
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TABLE I 
AUXILIARY CONSTANTS 

Circular 

Mils.... 600,000 650,000 800,000 950,000 1,000,000 1,600,000 
Material.... Aluminum Copper Copper Copper Aluminum Aluminum 
Diameter. . |0.96 in. 1.1176 in. 1,031 in. 1,123 in. 1.24 in, 1.544 in. 
ALAR 5 28 0.858 / 1deg.18min.|0.857 / 1deg. 7min.|0.859 / Odeg.46min.|0.857 / Odeg.49min.|0.857 / 1deg. 8min.|0.855 / Odeg.49min. 
Bis hiswoks 236 /80deg.14min.| 229 /83deg.37min.| 232 /85deg. 5min.| 229 /85deg.22min.| 227 /83deg.32min.| 220 /85deg.31min,. 


Oo wa terem « 0.001136 /90deg.29min.|0.001163/90deg.18min.|0.00115 /90deg.47min.|0.001177 /90deg.18min. 0.001184/90deg.18min.|0.001238 /90deg.12min. 


for which the sum of the variable costs are at a mini- 
mum under any stated condition. 


These variable costs were determined and put in the 
form of annual cost per kilowatt year delivered. The 
different items making up the variable costs consisted 
of the annual depreciation and interest on the con- 
densers, cable and towers, together with the annual cost 
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of energy wasted in the transmission circuit which 
includes the transformers and condensers, as well as 
the line itself. 

The cost of energy lost was determined by the cost 
of reproducing it by steam at the same load center, 
taking into consideration the annual load factor. The 
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variation in cost of towers, due to the use of different 
size conductors was determined by the economical 
study of tower design given in another part of this 
paper. 

Fig. 15 gives the comparative variable costs per 
kilowatt year for different loads and different sizes of 


aluminum conductor. Fig. 16 gives the same thing 
for copper conductors. 

An analysis of the curves shows that 150,000 kw. is 
the maximum economical load, since the annual costs 
start to increase either before or at that point even on as 
large a cable as 1,600,000 cir. mils. There are several 
sizes of conductors where the cost curve is compara- 
tively flat between 100,000 kw. and 150,000 kw. 
delivered. 


The curves also show that there is no clear-cut 
decision available as to the correct size of cable. Be- 
fore the final decision is made consideration must be 
given to several factors. For instance, the prices upon 
which the curves are based are those of the early spring 
of 1924 and are subject to revision, the total initial cost 
may be a deciding factor and the load conditions under 
which the line will operate also affects the answer. 


Section 4—Vibration of Conductors and 
Overhead Ground Wires 


BY J. M. GAYLORD 
Member, A. I. E. E. 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Among the problems connected with the 220-kv. 
lines, that of the vibration of conductors and ground 
wires has claimed its share of attention. On account 
of the larger diameter of the conductors this phenom- 
enon is clearly visible, and exaggerated reports 
are frequently received that the conductors are 
jumping up and down 6 in. or more. There have also 
been complaints of the rattling of towers, even on still 
nights. In one instance a conductor failed at the outer 
end of a dead-end clamp and the appearance of the 
broken strands indicated that vibration might have 
caused the break. A second conductor was discovered 
with 28 aluminum strands out of a total of 54 broken 
at the end of a dead-end clamp. Numerous cases of 
broken ground wires have been found, the strands 
breaking at the point of attachment to the towers. 
In a few cases ground wires have fallen but a larger 
number of broken strands has been discovered by in- 
spection and repaired before complete failure of the 
cable. These troubles led to an investigation of the 
vibration problem as it appears in the spans of the Big 
Creek and Eagle Bell lines. While this investigation 
has not yet led to definite conclusions as to the cause 
of vibration and method of preventing it, the informa- 
tion obtained is presented here as a part of the operating 
record. 
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The motion of the conductors is always.in an approxi- 
mately vertical plane and no horizontal displacement 
of the conductor has been observed. It is com- 
paratively easy to secure records of the amplitude, 
frequency and duration of the vibrations. This is 
done by means of the recorders shown in Fig. 17. 
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The motion is transmitted to the recorder by means of 
a paraffined string thrown over the conductor and 
attached to the sliding block, which carries the pencil. 
A spiral spring below the sliding block keeps the string 
taut. For the frequency records the paper is moved 
horizontally by hand, the motion being timed with a 
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stop watch. The 24-hr. duration records are obtained 
by applying a similar device to the circular record 
chart of a Bristol mechanical recorder. Simul- 
taneous records of vibration and temperature were 
taken to determine a possible relation between these 
conditions. These records fail to show any such 
relation and appear to establish the fact that vibration 
is generally independent of temperature. A great 
many spans apparently never vibrate while some are 
particularly subject to vibration; the longer spans 
being particularly susceptible. Vibrations are inter- 
mittent and the records show that they start and stop 
at irregular intervals throughout the day. Fig. 18 
shows typical records of amplitude and duration. 
These graphs were transcribed from the original records 


Span 2052 #t. 
Zension 3380 Lb. 


Big Creex Zast Line 


Big Creex Vest. Line 
Span 2661 ?t. 
Zension 4160 Lb. 


Big Creek West Line 
Span 2952 #t. 
Irregular vibrations produced by strixing 
ersund wire 


Zagle 5ell West Line 
. Span 2999 Pt. 
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to eliminate the effect of the stretch of the string . 
which makes an irregular line on the circular chart 
and obscures the meaning of the record. 

Spans subject to vibration were observed under 
various conditions, such as the sudden changes of 
temperature, lines dead, lines being energized, lines 
being dropped, etc., and it appears that vibration is not 
effected by any of these changes. Apparently this isa 
purely mechanical phenomenon and might have been 
encountered on lines of any voltage just as well as on 
the 220-kv. system. 

In span 13-14 of the Eagle Bell line vibration is 
especially prevalent and it was at this point that one 
conductor failed. When temporary repairs were made, 
this conductor was left with considerably less tension 
than the others. Simultaneous records were taken 
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of the tight and loose conductors in this span and both 
were found to vibrate during approximately the same 
periods throughout the day, although the amplitude 
and frequency were less in the loose conductor. Ap- 
parently conditions other than tension and temperature 
produce the vibrations. There appears to be no dif- 
ference between center and outside conductors on the 
tower as far as vibration is concerned. Several simul- 
taneous records show practically the same periods of 
vibration for each position. 

Fig. 19 shows typical records of frequency, character 
and amplitude of vibration. Some of the records show 
simple vibrations of a single frequency, while in others 
various lower frequency components are present. Am- 
plitudes as great as 1 in. were observed, while frequen- 
cies varied from 13 to 30 cycles per second in the spans 
tested. Standing waves 12 to 16 ft. in length were 
found in most cases where vibration was present. 
The normal sustained vibrations are regular in fre- 
quency and character and this quality appears to be 
essential to maintaining the vibration of the conductor. 
Attempts to set-up vibrations in the ground wire by 
striking it with the hand resulted in irregular vibrations 
which soon died out. 

Vibration is believed to be due to air currents. 
Strong winds do not usually produce vibration but 
appear to have the effect of damping out the oscillations 
by setting up swaying motions of the wires. A slight 
air current appears to be sufficient to start and sustain 
the vibrations. 

Means of preventing vibrations are still under 
consideration. It seems probable that an irregularity 
in the weight of the conductor might tend to damp out 
the vibrations and such a plan has been considered. 
Weighting of the conductor at various points might 
accomplish the same result. However, the places most 
affected by vibration are at dead-end clamps and other 
points where the waves are reflected, and there is 
objection to increasing the number of such points by 
clamping weights to the conductor. The most violent 
cases of vibration have been noted in spans which have 
been in service for 10 years or more and the fact that 
. no failures have occurred in such spans indicates that 
vibration alone is not much to be feared. The suspi- 
cious failure of steel reinforced aluminum occurred in 
the Eagle Bell line where the mechanical stress is 
higher than in the older line, and it seems probable 
that high stress combined with vibration is liable to 
cause trouble. However, the evidence is not conclusive 
as to how much the vibration would contribute to the 
failure. 

The most promising method of preventing the damage 
due to vibration at points of reflection appears to be to 
provide a joint where movement can take place without 
bending or shock to the cable, and new clamps have 
been designed with this in view. Fig. 20 shows a new 
east aluminum dead-end clamp which is being tested. 
The mass of the clamp has been reduced to a minimum 
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so that it will move about its supporting pin, vibrating 
as a part of the conductor instead of reflecting the 
waves from its outer end by reason of its inertia. 
Simple mechanical devices are provided for holding 
the aluminum strands and steel cores. The aluminum 
is held by the standard compression joint which has 
proven by long service to be electrically and mechani- 
cally good. The steel core is held separately by long 
taper conical wedges which have been tested to the 
ultimate strength of the core.» Several other im- 
provements are embodied in the design. Cast alumi- 
num terminals are attached to the jumpers by means 
of compression joints and a plain bolted connection is 
made between the jumper terminal and dead-end clamp. 
This arrangement eliminates the troublesome process 


Fig. 20 


of bringing out the aluminum strands separately at the 
side of the clamp for attaching the jumper, and the 
more or less uncertain bolted clamps for splicing the 
jumper. Ample current capacity is provided in the 
cast aluminum body of the clamp and current-carrying 
connections are all made with the standard compression 
joint or by means of flat bolted surfaces. This clamp 
has been installed on an experimental span and will be 
tested to determine its performance under vibration 
conditions duplicating those on the line. 


Section 5—Location and Right of Way 
BY V. D. ELLIOTT 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Transmission line location is an art which has been 
somewhat neglected as compared to other branches 
of the electric utility industry, or, as compared to 
railroad or highway location. This has come about 
in a natural way because transmission lines in the 
beginning were comparatively cheap affairs and 
even with the advent of steel tower construction and 
higher voltages the cost per mile was far below that of a 
railroad or well constructed highway. Often much 
time and engineering skill were expended on power 
houses, dams and pipe lines and even on transmission 
line design, but the location and construction of the 
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line were put off until the last moment and then 
rushed through in a haphazard fashion with resultant 
losses. 

The cost of 220-kv. circuits on separate parallel 
lines of towers, such as the recently constructed Eagle 
Bell line, is in the same class with that of a railroad or 
highway, hence the business of selecting and securing 
a right of way is worthy of considerable thought and 
careful balancing of all factors involved. Many points 
which are of minor consideration on lower voltage lines 
become of real importance on the 220-kv. line. 


In choosing a location for the Eagle Bell line and for 
a new line to Big Creek, known as the Vincent Line, 
which is still in the process of being located, the same 
general methods that are applicable to any transmission 
line location work have been used but with modifica- 
tions or refinements which will be described. 


In rough or mountainous country the controls are 
the natural topographic features and the main points 
to be borne in mind are safe and suitable locations for 
towers anda general alinement such that material 
may be delivered by motor truck via existing roads, or 
such that new roads can be built without too great an 
expense. With high tonnage of material and men to 
be delivered, this: becomes a very important item and 
must be given more consideration than with smaller 
lines. 


In flat or agricultural lands the controls are all 
artificial or man-made and influence the right-of-way 
cost. 

The final choice of location must usually rest on 
reconnaissance work which proceeds the actual line 
survey. This reconnaissance is therefore a very im- 
portant part of the job and holds great possibilities for 
saving or spending money unnecessarily on construction 
or right-of-way purchase. 

The problem naturally divides itself into the two 
classifications previously indicated, viz., the case of 
rough or mountainous country of little or no com- 
mercial value and the case of relatively flat, tillable 
land highly developed with crops, highways, railroads 
and farm or residential buildings where land values are 
high and natural topographic features of little or no 
importance. There are, of course, gradations between 
these two extremes in which may be included land of 
low commercial value possessing no controlling topo- 
graphic features. In this case no problem exists and a 
straight line is laid out. 

A portion of the Eagle Bell line is located on a right- 
of-way 250 ft. wide, in a highly developed territory 
near or within incorporated city limits where land 
values range from $2,000 to $5,000 per acre. Aero- 
plane reconnaissance was found to be a very valuable 
help and aerial maps of this territory were particularly 
useful in projecting the line among improvements to 
the best advantage and buying parcels of land or 
negotiating for a strip without the inevitable advertising 
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resulting from a survey. It should be understood that 
useful as these maps and aeroplane reconnaissance were, 
they did not reduce the amount of final survey work 
necessary nor entirely eliminate ground reconnaissance. 
The actual saving, due to the speed and accuracy with 
which the purchases proceeded, cannot, of course, be 
determined but all indications are that it was many 
times the cost of the maps. 

A location through land of this character giving 
minimum total cost resulted in a very crooked line. 

Aeroplane reconnaissance over mountains or hilly 
lands gives one a comprehensive general view and 
impression which cannot be secured in any other way. 
At a height of from four thousand to six thousand feet 
above the ground details are visible in good weather but 
the topographic features assume their proper propor- 
tions and relations to one another so that important 
ones stand out and produce the proper impression on 
the mind of the observer. When observing from a high 
point on the ground, part of the terrain is hidden from 
view and a certain distorted impression is gained due 
to the different distances from the eye of the various 
features in the range of vision. 

Despite this defect in ground observation it is a 
necessary supplement to the aeroplane view in choosing 
a final location. In addition to this preliminary or 
trial lines are often justified. These may ordinarily 
be run by stadia and only the major controls or those 
of especial bearing on the question taken. While a 
profile of this kind does not accurately represent the 
country, it is a great aid and will usually contain 
enough information to enable one to make an intelli- 
gent choice between two or more alinements. When it 
is considered that the cost of one tower is equal to the 
cost of several miles of such preliminary line the 
wisdom of this refinement is evident. 

Experience with aerial maps of mountainous terri- 
tory show them to be difficult to produce with satis- 
factory accuracy and to be of little benefit. Dangerous 
and adverse flying conditions and scale distortions, due 
to uneven ground elevations, multiply enormously 
the cost and mechanical difficulty of producing accurate 
maps and the information conveyed concerning rela- 
tive elevations and other controlling topographic 
features is so meager that their cost cannot be justified. 

Having chosen a final alinement, a survey must be 
made which will show to a predetermined accuracy 
the horizontal and vertical distances between points 
on the line and also the relation of the line to property 
corners and legal subdivisions of land. This last is, 
of course, purely for right-of-way purposes. This 
general statement regarding survey is true of a trans- 
mission line of any voltage but with the 220-kv. line, 
the cost and importance of it justifies methods of survey 
which will give a higher degree of accuracy and are 
less likely to contain errors than those frequently used. 

Two methods have been tried thus far. In the first 
case, conditions were ideal for choosing an alinement, 
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setting signals on probable tower locations and tying 
these points into a triangulation system from base lines 
conveniently located. Stadia topography was taken 
in the vicinity of the probable tower points and at 
points of doubtful clearance in between. No center 
line profile was run but one was plotted from the 
topography. In the second case, a center line profile 
was taken by means of slope chaining in the roughest 
country and horizontal chaining with a line of levels 
where the country was not so rough. While the tri- 
angulation method with local topography worked out 
fairly well where it was used, the second method appears 
to be better and of more general application. 

The Eagle Bell right-of-way is intended to accom- 
modate three tower lines of horizontal construction, 
the towers being 78 feet apart, center to center. The 
right-of-way is 250 feet wide and with a conductor 
spread of 22 ft. 3in. leaves only 24 ft. 9in. from the 
outside wire to the edge of the right-of-way. With a 
calculated conductor swing of 18 ft. 6 in. in the normal 
span, a clearance of 6 ft. 3 in. remains to the edge of the 
right-of-way. This is not all that could be desired 
but on the high priced land this was considered the 
maximum permissible width. On public lands in the 
National Forest and private lands of lower value a 
300-foot right-of-way was secured. On the new Vin- 
cent line to Big Creek a 200-foot right-of-way is being 
secured to accommodate two tower lines. 

Projecting and securing a right-of-way as wide as 
this becomes a real problem, not only because of the 
acreage involved but also on account of the difficulty 
of finding wide enough spaces between obstructions. 

On the Eagle Bell line the right-of-way was purchased 
in fee. Due to its proximity to cities and towns and 
rapidly developing territory this was considered a 
wise precaution in order to make the position of the 
line more secure. With aright-of-way of this widthit is 
practically necessary to purchase in their entirety 
small land parcels which are hopelessly cut up by such 
astrip. The left-over pieces can, however, be grouped 
together or rearranged and sold to advantage when 
they are under one ownership. This was done on the 
Laguna Bell line and, due to the rising real estate 
market, showed a profit in many cases. 

On the Vincent Line, easement is being secured 
except for a few cases where fee is being purchased 
for the same reasons as on the Eagle Bell line. The 
protective clauses in the easements are more effective 
than usual and for the class of territory traversed ease- 
ments are believed to be adequate. 

The best job of right-of-way location and survey 
work may be set at naught by careless or injudicious 
location of towers and special effort should be made to 
insure that this part of the work be accurately and 
carefully done. The old reliable centerline profile 
and celluloid template of wire curve are found to 
operate on 220 kv. as well as on 60 kv., but due to the 
wide spread of the conductors, it is necessary to take 
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account of the cross slope of the ground at critical 
places to a greater extent than with the lower voltage. 
This is especially true of single-circuit horizontal con- 
struction in which the spread is greatest. 

The experience in tower locating on the Eagle Bell 
line showed that in rough country the exact location 
of towers, as well as their elevation and type of exten- 
sion, if any, must be determined on the ground. Rea- 
sonably good topography with a one-foot contour 
interval was found inadequate for properly locating 
towers, mainly because of soil or other conditions which 
could not well be shown on a map. 


Discussion 


PAPERS ON SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON SYSTEM 
(MicHENER, STAUFFACHER, SnHAw, CARLSON, GAYLORD, 
ELuLIoTT) 

PasapDENA, Cau., OcroBEerR 14, 1924 

H. A. Barre: As you know, our initial problem was some- 
thing very different from building a 220,000-volt line. We had 
the existing Big Creek Line. We didn’t have time to build a new 
line; we had to get in and make that one work at a higher voltage 
to carry the additional amount of power that we had to transmit. 
That was quite a serious problem. 

The failures that have occurred on the line have been very 
instructive. One incident will be sufficient to show the things 
we ran into. In making the shield rings we worked over a 
number of different possibilities and finally hit on the idea of 
using aluminum alloy. We were told by the Aluminum Company 
that aluminum was a metal which would melt and drop away 
under heat and hit the ground in a comparatively cool condition 
and eliminate one of the causes of trouble we had which was set- 
ting fire to the whole countryside during our dry summers. Of 
course, you know what happened The concentrations of power 
were so enormous that the aluminum rings actually ignited and 
burning pieces fell like a star-shell and set the ground afire. This 
condition applies to the shield and not the aluminum conductor. 

Now, in operating the line we clear away the grass around the 
towers and in that way eliminate the trouble. ; 

In regard to the matter of relays, I will say that, of course, we 
know that relays are not 100 per cent perfect; however, they are 
better than nothing, very considerably better. 

R. Wilkins: I would like to talk on Section 2, the ‘‘Protect- 
ive System.” In the past most of the time and energy has been 
spent on the economic construction of transmission lines and very 
little time spent on the possibilities of being able to operate those 
lines economically after they are constructed. 

Relays have made such networks as are now operating on the 
Pacific Coast possible and economically feasible and in the final 
analysis it is switching and relaying that will determine how 
many and what kind of lines there shall be to deliver large blocks 
of power. 

In the company by which I am employed it has by trial been 
proved that it is not feasible to break up that system into sections 
in times of trouble and the accepted method now is to separate 
completely the smallest practicable section of that network in 
such a manner as to give the least possible disturbance. 

We use a relay system in which each line is complete in itself 
and which allows selective directional tripping on any number of 
lines. In this work relays relying on direction of trouble are 
superior to those using time for selectivity, and relays using cur- 
rent only for direction are superior to those using both current 
and voltage on account of power-factor troubles. 

With the power available in a large network it is essential that 
a line in trouble be cleared at a low current value and very 
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quickly in order to prevent serious damage. Emergency repairs 
on a 500,000-cir. mil line is a real job and takes considerable time. 

On the high-tension network of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company we now clear selectively on grounds and unbalanees of 
about 25 per cent and in all eases less than 14 of the normal line 
current. During the year 1923 out of 1569 high-tension relay 
operations there were 1490, or 95 per cent correct. : 

If the relays don’t clear a line attached to a system which ean 
deliver approximately half a million k-va., it takes but just a 
fraction of a second to do considerable damage. The lower 
current for which you can get the relays set and still make them 
selective, the better relay system you will have. 

J. Mini, Jr: I am glad to see that Mr. Elliott does not 
hesitate to speak of transmission-line location as an art. In the 
final success of the working of a transmission-line system, and 
without a careful consideration of this problem much money can 
befsquandered. Regarding the use of airplane surveys, I will 
say that we have tried that to a small extent. It gives, as 
stated in the paper, a comprehensive picture as a whole and saves 
running a number of preliminary locations, but in the end the 
final detailed location work is not in any way minimized. An- 
other important point is, I think, that it does avoid preliminary 
advertising that goes with a survey party and which immediately 
causes property values to sky-rocket over night. 

A wide right-of-way is desirable especially through timber 
country to better avoid accident and forest fires. It is possible, 
sometimes, to have a narrow right-of-way by arranging to cut all 
of the tall trees outside of the right-of-way which later might 
fall across the line. In a rough hillside country it seems impor- 
tant that a proper fill be made for the particular conductor on the 
uphill side of the right-of-way. While we have, in the past, made 
office locations, with final checks in the field, we are changing our 
practice and doing more of the locating directly in the field with- 
out the necessity of taking notes to the office and having them 
returned again later to the field. 


The paper by Mr. Gaylord, on the vibration of conductors, 
is an interesting and important one. We had some trouble from 
this cause on our long Carquinez span. The details of this 
trouble and how it was remedied, were discussed by Mr. L. J. 
Corbett last year at the Del Monte Convention and I will say 
nothing further here. 


It has been our practise to string our conducters with moderate 
tensions, meaning more sag and lighter towers. This matter was 
presented in a paper last year by our Mr. Dreyer at the Del 
Monte Convention. 


The paper by Messrs. Carlson and Shaw about ‘Economic 
Studies of Transmission Line Design with Particular Reference 
to the Mechanical Features,”’ is a modified form of Lord Kelvin’s 
law abreast of the times, and includes many factors not thought 
of in the day of Lord Kelvin. Since some of the intermediate 
steps are not shown I am not sure whether the corona loss was 
figured in but I presume so. It is fortunate that the economic 
zone extends over such a wide value of kilowatts delivered be- 
cause it must be remembered we cannot afford to lower them to 
the economic limit for when one of the birds that Mr. 
Michener speaks of comes along we are going to be deprived of 
that cireuit for awhile, at least, and the remaining circuit must 
have a margin of capacity left to take care of the loss temporarily. 

With reference to Mr. Michener’s paper, I will say that some 
flashovers on the Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s system 
have taken place, on both the 110-ky. and 220-kv. systems. 
The trouble on the 220-ky. line consisted of thirteen flashovers 
while still operating as a 110-kv. system. There were a number 
of flashovers on the 110-ky. system and only a few on the 220-ky. 
system. j 

I will classify flashovers as of four kinds: (1) That due to 
being struck directly by lightning; (2) dirty insulators, with 
light drizzling rain; (8) dirty insulators with dew formation. 
The two last classes of flashovers occur during the night. We 
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have never had very much experience with dirty insulators where 
the trouble has occurred in heavy rains, but in light rains, or 
heavy mists, there has been considerable trouble. The dew- 
formation trouble is of somewhat a different character. The 
insulator is dirty, as in the former ease, but the trouble usually 
does not happen until the early morning hours, practically at 
sunrise, or on cold nights, but the insulator has been lowered in 
temperature during the night period, and in the early morning 
hours, practically after the time the sun rises, dew will rise off 
of the surface of the earth as high as the insulators in the towers. 
When this highly humidified air reaches the cold surface of the 
insulator, beads of water are condensed on the surface of the 
insulator and often form to such a large extent that the different 
beads are almost connected, making a heavy sheet of water, and, 
under this condition it is not hard to see how flashovers may 
oceur. 

Then, there is the fourth class of insulator flashovers which 
we call the mysterious type. It occurs on insulators that are in 
the very best of condition regarding their surface resistance. 
It oceurs in the middle of the day, in the bright sun when the 
temperature is high and of the insulators that have been examined 
the surface was fornd in perfect condition. As I have said, we 
call those the ‘‘mysterious type.’”’ We have, for some years, 
had various devices on the lines trying to see if there was some 
transient condition of rising voltage which might be responsible, 
but so far we have not been successful in finding any evidence to 
that effect. Nevertheless, we still believe that such a possibility 
is there. 

Now, as regards the “bird theory:” I am in perfect accord and 
willing to blame the bird for a portion of these flashovers of which 
I eall the ‘‘mysterious type.’”’ We have had absolute evidence 
that this is so in a few cases. I refer, particularly, to types of 
strings of insulators that were formed, or hung on the tower 
in the form of an inverted ‘“‘V’’ with the apex at the cross-arm 
and insulators spread at the base where they were clamped at 
the wire. I know of one ease, in particular, where the flashover 
was seen by a rancher and the trouble was found by the patrol- 
man after he had notified him. In that case the evidence was so 
clear that there was no doubt aboutit. The bird excrement had 
run down the insulators, which formed a series of steps, being 
hung at about a 45-degree angle, and the are absolutely followed 
the path of this exerement. There have been a great many 
strings of flashovers found perfectly clean and no evidence of any 
bird soil on them. We have suspected for sometime that the 
theory advaneed by Mr. Michener was possible. As far back as 
1915 we attempted some experiments, which are described in the 
paper as being credited to Mr. Peek, but we were not as success- 
ful, however, as Mr. Peek was, in our experiments. We poured 
some white-lead paint down alongside the insulator string, but 
due to the fact that the testing transformer was of small capacity 
we were not able to establish an are following the path of the 
paint. However, I think if the testing transformer had been of a 
large capacity, as no doubt Mr. Peek’s was, we probably would 
have established a similar experiment. JI think the way to make 
this experiment, however, is actually to take a real transmission 
line with lots of power behind it, get it out of service and then 
pour down some liquid of that type. I think the experiment 
will show, without doubt, that it is entirely feasible to cause 
flashovers and that they do happen by this very method. 

I have some photographs which I took out of a string of insula- 
tors which had been on the tower butafew months. The bottom 
of the string has an insulator shield of spun copper 16 in. in 
diameter. That string of insulators has jn it units 10 in. in 
diameter and several units 13 in. in diameter. That is an over- 
The photographs plainly show 
some of this excrement had caught on the 114-in. ledge and yet 
the string of insulators was perfectly clean. 

H. C. Sutton: The papers seem to indicate that vibrations 
are more serious in the longer spans. We had a case with one of 
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our companies where vibrations were observed in 100-ft. spans 
on a 11,000-volt copper wire where the vibrations were quite 
excessive in a fairly light wind. I have also heard of a case where 
vibrations on a similar line were great enough to lift the insulator 
off the pin. This particular type of pin was of the lead-tip type 
where the lead had been disintegrated due to the vibration. 

We have experienced trouble recently in Connecticut on 
66,000-volt lines with normal spans of 800 ft. The lines were 
built of 2/0 and 4/0 copper. During a severe wind storm with 
the wind at an exceedingly high velocity, there were four loca- 
tions in the line, which is 30 mi. long, where the wind apparently 
deflected from the side of the hill and raised the conductor a 
distance of at least 8 ft. and wrapped the conduztor around the 
conductor above it. Now this trouble may have been due 
entirely to the excessive wind and not to vibration, however, 
vibration may have contributed to the trouble. 

It has also been observed in some places that there are certain 
spans that are more subject to vibration than others and these 
spans are not the longest spans in these particular lines. Ap- 
parently there is some harmonic condition set up where the 
vibration reaches a considerable magnitude, the vibration being 
sufficient to bring the conductors together. This harmonic 
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vibration has been eorrected by changing the sag in the 
conduetor. 

Now, in the particular instances where we had trouble with the 
66,000-volt lines in Connecticut, we decided to change the sag in 
the wire. We decided that if a barmonie condition was in 
any way responsible for the trouble, at least we could correct 
this condition by changing the sag in the wire. We would like to 
have sent observers to check up these spans and to determine 
definitely if a harmonic condition contributed to the movement 
of the wire, but we felt that we could not afford to run the risk of 
having a reoccurrence of this trouble. 

In looking at some of the high-tension lines in California, I 
note that there seems to be a considerable number of dead-end 
points in the line, that is, where the insulators are in dead-end 
position. Some of these dead-end points are at locations where 
no angles exist. If vibration is serious, of course the dead-end 
points should be avoided as far as possible. There are other 
reasons for avoiding dead-end construction, in that dead-end 
construction causes other trouble. With the higher voltages the 
wire loop at dead-end points is excessively long. - These loops 
sometimes swing into the tower and this in turn makes necessary 
the holding of these loops down by some complicated mechanical | 
means. 

In the State of Connecticut where we built a number of 66,000- 
volt lines, we have avoided the use of dead-end construction as 
far as possible. We cannot construct our lines on perfectly 
straight right-of-way. It therefore becomes necessary to install 
angles in the line. At these locations we have used the so-called 
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pull-down type of construction, installing the pull down on the 
side of the tower where the line would swing into the tower. On 
the other side of the tower we allow the conductor to swing away, 
putting in a single string of insulators. There are other methods 
of avoiding dead-end construction on angles. A recent method 
is shown in the illustration. This will allow the use of single 
strings of insulators on each side of the tower and will avoid 
some of the objectionable features of the pull-down type of 
construction. 

D. I. Cone: The problem of the location of a high-voltage 
line, as so interestingly discussed by Mr. Elliott, has a deep 
interest for the communication engineers. Actual experience on 
the Pacifie Coast has shown that with these very high-voltage 
lines the situations of proximity between power and communica- 
tion circuits are limited to occasional crossings and situations in 
which there is parallelism at separations of the order of 1000 ft. 
Under these circumstances the fields of influence, with which we 
are concerned, are chiefly the magnetic fields, due to current 
returning through the earth and to balanced load currents. The 
latter can be cared for by transposing. Thus, the chief problem 
becomes that of guarding against the effects of earth-return 
currents arising trom star-connected transformers with grounded 
neutrals, the corona effect that has been discussed here in pre- 
vious papers, or other causes. 

We have two situations to guard against: transient disturb- 
ances, at time of flashovers or other accidents, and the steady- 
state or normal, induction. The data given in the symposium 
by Messrs. Michener and Stauffacher, on the occurrence of 
flashovers and the amounts of ground current, are a most valu- 
able contribution to the knowledge of the communication en- 
gineers, enabling them better to gage the frequency of occur- 
rence and severity of these disturbances. Likewise, for the 
ste2day-state conditions, the data presented in such papers as 
that of Mr. Wilkins are of great value. 


J. A. Johnson: I would like to add a small contribution on 
the subject of vibration and also on the subject of insulator 
flashovers. 


Some years ago the Canadian Niagara Power Company built 
a transmission line from their Canadian Plant to Buffalo, which 
crosses the Niagara River between Fort Erie and Buffalo, with 
two spans, one of about 1900 ft. and one of 2200 ft. These con- 
ductors, originally, were all aluminum and this vibration trouble 
was experienced on that crossing so severely that the conductors 
were erystallized at the point of attachment to the towers and 
in a few eases broke and fell into the river. The solution of the 
trouble adopted at that time was to interpose a chain between 
the conductor and the point of attachment to the tower thereby 
changing the constants of the vibrating system and introducing 
an ineriat effect from the weight of the chain so that the vibration 
was considerably mitigated. However, this solution as applied 
there was not completely effective. The conductors continued to 
break and were later changed to copper-elad steel. However, 
it would seem to me that a solution of this character, with pos- 
sibly a graded weighting of the conductor as it approaches the 
point of support, might constitute a solutidn of this particular 
trouble. 


Now, in the matter of insulator flashovers due to deposits 
on the insulators: One of the most recent 60-kv. lines which we 
have built passes in fairly close proximity to the chemical plants 
at Niagara Falls where one of the products is hydrochloric acid. 
This acid is stored in a tank outside of the plant proper and this 
tank gives off a considerable amount of fumes. This particular 
line is located immediately on the bank of the Niagara River and 
in the Spring and Fall is subjected to a considerable amount of 
fog. During these fogs, in the early morning usually, we have 
had eases where the insulators, four units of Jeffrey-Dewitt, have 
flashedover. We made an investigation of this trouble, taking 
samples of the material which we found on the surface of the 
insulators, which is, when moist, a slimy substance that} is 
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practically impossible to wipe off the insulator. Wefounditcon- 
tained a mixture of zine and calcium chlorides. The zine chloride 
came from the galvanizing of the hardware of theinsulators, which 
was completely removed from theiron. The calcium came froma 
nearby carbide plant which belches into the air a large quantity 
of lime dust. The solution we found was to wash the insulators 
and we have been doing that now for nearly a year, both on these 
particular transmission towers and also at our substation, which 
is in this same neighborhood. We do this while the line is alive. 
The substation is a mass of insulators of both suspension and 
post type. We use a fire hose with about a 34 in. stream and 
play it over this mass of insulators, allowing the water to fall on 
the insulators like a heavy rain. On the transmission towers we 
have placed pipes up the towers with nozzles arranged to play a 
stream on the insulators and we periodically visit them with a 
pump mounted on a truck and drop a suction hose into the river 
and play the water on to the insulators. We find this effective 
in preventing this trouble. 

It will ill become an Eastern engineer, to whom mother 
nature has handed her water on a silver platter, you might say, 
to attempt to suggest to Western men how you might get the 
water to the insulators. However, I have no doubt that your 
hydraulic engineers, who have shown themselves so efficient in 
taking water from the place where it is and is not wanted, to the 
place where there is none and it is desired, will find some way to 
do it if the electrical engineers decide they want the water there. 

L. M. Klauber: In washing insulators we have been com- 
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pelled to reduce the amount of water used because of inaccessi- 
bility of the lines and the scarcity of water along the routes. 
We have recently used an air-compressor outfit, applying a 
combined air-water spray with a nozzle of the type used in acety- 
lene welding and by this means have succeeded in cleaning in- 
sulators using only a few gallons of water per mile of line. We 
find that with a nozzle of this type an increase in the quantity of 
water above a certain amount lessens rather than increases the 
cleansing effect. The air actually does the cleaning and the 
water serves only to moisten slightly the deposit so that the air 
can blow it off. This may be of interest to those who operate in 
arid or mountainous territory. 

The work of cleaning insulators by using compressed air is not 
only better, from the standpoint of water haul, but is likewise a 
labor saver. We have found that one crew of men, with one 
compressor, can clean approximately four miles of line per day, 
whereas, with the old method of washing the insulators by hand, 
which frequently necessitated actually removing the insulators 
from the line in order to clean them properly, a crew of men 
could hardly cover two miles per day. The insulators washed in 
the new way are washed with greater thoroughness than by 
hand washing because the air-water jet thorougly cleans the 
grooves underneath the insulator. We washed about eighteen 
miles of line about six weeks ago; prior to the washing we were 
having flashovers at the rate of from three to six per night, 
depending on the condition of the atmosphere. Since washing 
them we have not had a single flashover. 
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Review of the Subject.—Superpower systems have become 
one of the prominent econonvic and political factors of the day. 
Because in the Southeastern States interconnection of systems and 
interchange of energy have been practised longer and to a greater 
degree than almost anywhere else. The author reviews briefly the 
history of interconnection in this section and the underlying princi- 
ples that brought this about. 

The advantages of interconnection in reducing capital investment, 
operating expenses and outages, as compared with isolated operation 
are shown. 

The necessity of thorough engineering studies to get the best use 
of the interconnected systems is brought out. 


UPERPOWER, or giant power, as Governor 
Pinchot prefers to call it, has been very much 
before the public for the last two years. General 

Tripp with his clear vision and masterly exposition of 
this great subject has done much to clarify and make 
understandable to the general public the problem 
involved and the effect of its solution. The appeal to 
the imagination of a completely electrified country has 
resulted in great public interest in the matter, so that 
it is but natural for the politicians seeking an issue and 
the advocates of government ownership to give their 
attention to this new problem as being fraught with 
more possibilities than the more settled railroad, 
telephone and telegraph systems. While there is a 
tremendous engineering problem involved, there are 
other and equally important phases that must be care- 
fully considered before superpower and complete inter- 
connection will be an accomplished fact. 

To those of us actively in public utility work, the 
widening out of the field has been so gradual that un- 
less we mentally turn back ten or fifteen years. we 
cannot properly appreciate what tremendous advances 
have been made, nor yet how much greater fields 
there are ahead. Our problem is always to serve the 
public, but who is the public? Thirty years ago it 
meant the dozen blocks that could be reached at 110 
volts or 220 volts d-c. from the old Edison bipolar. 
Twenty years ago it meant a radius of 25 miles around 
a plant with the beginning of real central station 
development and transmission. Ten years ago systems 
had widened to take in many hundred square miles 
of territory with straightaway transmission of power 
over distances up to 250 miles at 182,000 volts. Today 
great systems in adjoining states are being inter- 
connected so that we have one great system covering 
many states, and serving thousands of square miles 
of territory and millions of people. 
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and the operation of interconnected systems. 


The importance of having the proper kind of interchange contract 
is stressed and the workings of some interchange agreements are 
illustrated. 

The load dispatching and other operating problems are discussed, 
bringing out the necessity of careful voltage and frequency control, 
accurate adjustment of protective relays and the proper handling of 
wattless current. 

The value of close cooperation through engineering and 
operating committees in studying the ‘most economical handling 
of present plants and the proper sequence of new development 
are stressed. 


Our great problem for the next ten years is to increase 
the capacity of these interconnections, to develop the 
distant waterpowers, the mine mouth, or other strateg- 
ically located (from an economic standpoint) high- 
capacity steam plants and connect them with the great 
load centers by: means of superpower networks at 
154,000 volts or higher. 


Up to this time the growth and development of our 
utilities has been rather haphazard. We have been in 
an unstable condition, due to a number of causes, and 
the load has usually been ready in advance of the power 
plant and system. The reversal of the government’s 
attitude of 10 or 15 years ago, culminating in the pas- 
sage of the federal water power act, and sane public 
service commissions have been two great factors in 
stabilizing our business and in giving the public confi- 
dence in our securities. As a result public utility 
securities are now enjoying an unprecedented popu- 
larity. This makes the financing of needed extensions 
and new developments a much simpler problem and one 
that can be handled on a sound economic basis. 
If we are wise we will now plan, as some companies are 
doing, for ten years in the future. The use of central 
station power has become as universal as the use of 
the telephone and its growth can be predicted just as 
accurately. Planning ten years ahead will appall some 
of us because we find it hard to believe our own figures, 
and yet a look backward should convince us of their 
correctness. 

In less than ten years nearly all of us will be faced 
with the problems of interconnection, power interchange 
While 
these problems differ in detail in different parts of the 
United States, there are certain elements in common. 
For this reason a review of what has been and is being 
done in the Southeastern States may be of interest to 
members of the Institute. 

The territory embraces Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, North and South Carolina. The 
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principal power companies in this territory are Southern 
Power Company, Carolina Power & Light Company, 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, Central Georgia 
Power Company, Columbus Electric & Power Com- 
pany, Alabama Power Company, Birmingham Electric 
Company, Tennessee Electric Power Company and 
Memphis Light & Power Company. The accompanying 
map shows the territory and the principal transmission 
systems. 

The drainage area is that of the southern extremity 
of the Appalachian Mountains. The flow charac- 
teristics of our rivers are very different from 
those of the far West or the North. We donot have the 
melting snows of high mountains to give us the maxi- 
mum stream flow during the summer and fall seasons 
when our ice, cotton-gin and cottonseed-oil mill loads 
are heaviest. W. S. Lee, a distinguished member of 
our Institute, has well called them ‘“‘the fugitive waters 
of our Southern streams.” Variations of 1000 to 1 
between maximum and minimum are common, and the 
wide variations in stream flow necessitate large steam 
reserves or storage reservoirs. The stream flow curves 
shown herewith are typical. 

The topography of the country is such that the 
majority of power developments utilize heads of 
from 50 feet to 150 feet. The exceptions are the 
plants of the Georgia Railway & Power Company on the 
headwaters of the Tallulah River, where a maximum 
head of 608 feet is developed in one plant and the 
plants on the upper Ocoee River of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company where heads of 250 feet are 
developed. 

There are no coal deposits in Georgia or the Caro- 
linas or Mississippi. Freight rates from the Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky or West Virginia fields to Georgia 
or the Carolinas are high. Therefore, the great 
steam reserve plants of the future for this dis- 
trict will be located in Alabama or Tennessee, with 
the probability of the connection of the North Carolina 
systems with mine mouth steam plants in West Vir- 
ginia. The Southern Power Company in its Bridge- 
water plant has developed a water storage equivalent 
to 110,000,000 kilowatt hours of energy. The Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, in its Burton and 
Mathis Dams has developed approximately 90,000,000 
kw-hr. of storage. Alabama Power Company, in its 
Cherokee Bluffs project, now building, will have 
an available storage of 60,000,000,000 cu. ft. of water, 
which is equivalent to 300,000,000 kw-hr. 

Hydroelectric development in the South on a large 
scale was started by James Duke and W. S. Lee of the 
Southern Power Company about 20 years ago. Mr. 
Duke started the cotton mill industry to manufacture 
cotton goods from the raw cotton near the point of 
production, using power from the hydroelectric plants 
he built to run these mills. Asa result, the marvellous 
growth of North Carolina has not been exceeded by any 
state in the Union. The system serving this territory 
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has one of the greatest transmission networks in the 
country and its peak load is in excess of the 275,000 kw. 
It was followed by the Yadkin River Power Company in 
North Carolina, the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany on the Tallulah, The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company on the Ocoee, the Columbus Electric & 
Power Company on the Chattahoochee, and the 
Central Georgia Power Company on the Ocmulgee 
River. Development in Alabama did not start until 
1912 when construction of the Lock 12 Plant on the 
Coosa River was commenced. The load was developed 
very rapidly by Alabama Power Co. and today it ranks 
second to the Southern Power Company in output. 

The first interconnection between large systems in 
the South was made in 1912 near Atlanta between the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company and the Central 
Georgia Power Company. In 1914 the -Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company connected with the Columbus 
Electric & Power Company at Newman, Georgia, and 
about this same time with the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company near Rome, Georgia, and with the 
Southern Power Company at their Tallulah Plant. 
In 1921 Georgia Railway & Power Company and 
Alabama Power Company joined their systems at the 
state line by a 110,000-volt linefrom Gadsden, Alabama, 
to Lindale, Georgia. This year a 110,000-volt line 
was completed between North Auburn, Alabama, on 
the Alabama Power Company’s system and West 
Point, Georgia, on the Columbus Electric & Power 
Company’s system. The Georgia Railway and Power 
Company is now completing a new 110,000-volt 
line between Lindale, Georgia, on its system, and 
the Ridgedale substation at Chattanooga on the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company’s system. There 
is under consideration a line at 110,000 volts be- 
tween Huntsville, Alabama, on Alabama Power Com- 
pany’s system and Hales Bar, Tennessee, on Tennessee 
Electric Power Company’s system. We have a 
complete interconnected network embracing ten com- 
panies and extending over five states. An important 
feature is that the interconnections have what until 
recently would have been considered high interchange 
capacity, that is, of the order of 20,000 kilowatts to 
25,000 kilowatts. 

In the Birmingham District, the Tennessee Coal Iron 
& Railroad Company has ore and coal mines and steel 
mills with a demand in excess of 40,000 kilowatts of 
electrical power. The advantage of an interconnection 
with a large system was realized and an interchange 
contract was made in 1914 with the Alabama Power 
Company. At night and over week-ends the Ten- 
nessee Coal Iron & Railroad Company is able to return 
a large amount of power at low cost as the by-product 
gas used in firing the boilers would otherwise be wasted. 
The interconnection has also proven of great advantage 
to the steel company because it has permitted rapid 
expansion of its finishing plants without the delay 
and cost of construction of additional power facilities. 
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The fall line marking where the rivers of the Central 
States and of Tennessee and Alabama break through 
to the costal plain swings down from Keokuk on the 
Mississippi to Muscle Shoals, Alabama, on the Ten- 
nessee, to Lock 18 a few miles above Montgomery on 
the Coosa, to Tallassee on the Tallapoosa River and to 
Columbus on the Chattahoochee River. There is no 
water power of any magnitude south of these points to 
the Gulf of Mexico. If, therefore, Mississippi and 
Louisiana are to have the benefit of widely distributed 
hydroelectric power, it must come from Alabama. It 
is logical to anticipate, therefore, that within the next 
five or ten years power from Muscle Shoals and other 
Alabama hydroelectric plants will be transmitted to 
Memphis, Tennessee, across Mississippi and even to 
New Orleans, Louisiana, a distance of approximately 
300 miles. When this is done, seven states with a 
population in excess of 16,000,000 people will be served 
from what, due to interconnection, will be virtually 
one great system. 

Prior to 1920 the lack of any federal water power laws 
hindered hydro development on so-called navigable 
streams and forced the building by the Alabama Power 
Company, in 1916, of the Gorgas Steam Plant about 
35 miles from Birmingham, Alabama, in order to take 
care of the rapidly growing load which exceeded the 
low water capacity of Lock 12. The Gorgas plant is 
exceptionally located from the economic standpoint, 
situated as it is on the shore of Lake Bankhead, formed 
by the government navigation dam at Lock 17 on the 
Warrior River, and in the center of a large coal field 
with good steam coal mined within 1000 feet of the plant. 
Here it might be noted that the location of a large 
mine mouth steam plant is not the simple matter 
some of the popular writers on superpower systems 
seem to think, for the tremendous amount of condensing 
water required for a plant of 100,000 kw. or 200,000 
kw. capacity is seldom found near a coal mine. 

The entrance of the Unites States into the world war 
and the War Department’s decision to build a 
great nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals led to a 
30,000-kilowatt extension of the Gorgas Steam 
Plant, the construction at Muscle Shoals of a 60,000- 
kilowatt steam plant in 1919 and the start of construc- 
tion on the Muscle Shoals Dam No. 2 or Wilson Dam, 
all of which have been more or less in the public eye 
for the past two years, due to the controversy as’ to 
whether the Wilson Dam and the nitrate plants 
should be sold for a pittance to Henry Ford, or leased 
to the Southern Power companies and the energy not 
used in fertilizer manufacture distributed throughout 
the entire South. 

From the foregoing, it will be evident that much 
pioneer work had been done prior to 1917. The 
leaders in this were the Southern Power Company and 
the Georgia Railway and Power Company. The 
world war emphasized the necessity of coordination 
of resources. In 1918 a survey was made by the War 
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Industries Board, under the direction of Frederick 
Darlington, of the available power in these states and 
of how the power resources should be developed and 
coordinated to give the greatest service. This report 
recommended large capacity tie lines between com- 
panies and showed clearly that the most economical 
use could be made of the power to be generated at 
Muscle Shoals by operating it in connection with the 
plants of the existing companies. 

Following the close of the war, there continued to bea 
serious power shortage, particularly during dry seasons. 
This led to the construction of a line between Gadsden, 
Alabama, and Lindale, Georgia. This was very 
advantageous, because it permitted the Alabama Power 
Company’s mine mouth steam plant to operate at 100 
per cent load factor, 24 hours a day, the surplus power 
above that required in Alabama going into the Georgia 
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Company’s system where it could be absorbed even 
at night, as this company had ample storage capacity 
and so could completely shut down its hydroelectric 
plants after the peak load hour in the evening. 

Eastern Georgia and the Carolinas are one hour 
ahead of Tennessee and Alabama and this causes a 
difference in the time of the peak on the different sytems. 
The Georgia and Carolina companies’ industrial load 
being very largely cotton mills, their annual load factors 
are in the neighborhood of 33 per cent, whereas the Ala- 
bama and Tennessee companies with mining and a more 
diversified industrial load have annual load factors of 
about 57 per cent. The dominating part played by the 
diversified industrial load in Alabama is well shown by 
the fact that the peak on the Alabama Power Company 
system from Monday through Friday always occurs 
between 9.80 A. M. and 2.30 P. M. Not even the © 
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heavy lighting and street railway load of the Birming- 
ham Electric Company in the months of November and 
December were sufficient to change this. 

An interesting operating feature has been the working 
together for maximum economy of the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company and the Alabama Power Company 
systems during the rainy seasons. The Lock 12 and 
Mitchell Dam plants of the Alabama Power Company 
are essentially run-of-river plants with only day-to- 
day storage, whereas the Georgia Company normally 
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starts the rainy season with storage reservoirs, nearly, 
if not entirely depleted. The Alabama Power Com- 
pany day loads even during periods of maximum river 
flow exceed its hydro generating capacity, necessi- 
tating considerable steam generation. The Georgia 
Company’s installed hydro generating capacity is in 
excess of its day peak. Under these circumstances 
steam generation has been reduced to a minimum by 
the Alabama Power Company carrying the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company night load and getting 
back the equivalent amount of energy during the day 
time. This, of course, can only be done during the 
period of filling the storage reservoirs. 

There is a considerable variation in rainfall through 
the district. It reaches a maximum of somewhat over 
60 in. in the northwestern corner of Georgia. The 
normal rainfall for the Coosa River drainage is 55 in. 
That of the Tennessee, Catawba and Chattahoochee 
Rivers is about the same. Although the regular rainy 
season is practically coincident for the entire district, 
being from December through March, there is a great 
variation in summer rains and showers, making inter- 
connection valuable in getting full benefit of summer 
floods at run-of-river plants located on different water 
sheds. 
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The value of interconnected power systems was 
clearly brought out by E. A. Yates in the hearings 
on Muscle Shoals at Washington in May, 1924. 

As illustrated in Fig. 3 in an average year, there is a 
capacity at Dam No. 2 or Wilson Dam, and Dam No. 3 
of 850,000 h. p. for four months of the year. During 
the three low months of the average year, there is 
250,000 h. p. available, while in years of low flow there 
is a capacity of only 100,000 h. p. in the low water 
period. Assuming an installation of 500,000 h. p., 
this being available about 50 per cent of the time, there 
is required a steam standby of 400,000 h. p., if the sys- 
tem is operated independently and not interconnected 
with other great power systems. Government regu- 
lations require that the flow of the river below 10,000 
second feet be passed continuously. This flow is 
necessary to generate 100,000 h. p., so that it could not 
be used in the peak of the load curve to increase the 
horse-power capacity supplied by Dams No. 2 and 
No. 3 and reduce the 400,000 h. p. of steam needed. 

Now if Muscle Shoals is used in connection with the 
Tallapoosa River development, the steam standby 
required in a low year will be only about 160,000 h. p., 
while in an average year no steam will be used. Simi- 
larly, the storage and reserve steam plants of the other 
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Fig. 3—TENNESSEE River, Dams No.2 anp No.3. Power 
AVAILABLE IN YEAR OF AVERAGE Firow. Muouscie SHOALS 
OPERATED INDEPENDENTLY YEAR OF AVERAGE FLOW 

Installation 
Dam No. 2 600,000 h. p. 
Dam No. 3 250,000 h. p. 
Total 850,000 h. p. 


companies in the southeast would valorize additional 
blocks of secondary power at Muscle Shoals which 
would otherwise be practically worthless. 

The estimated growth in load of the Southeastern 
States, including the seven utilities mentioned and 
Memphis, New Orleans, and Mobile, will require the 
following kilowatt hours generation up to 1935: 

1923 about 3,250,000,000 kw-hr. (Used) 
1926 will require 4,325,000,000 “ “ 
1930 “ “« ~ §,860,000,000 “ “ 
1935 -“ mS DUNT 6000000002 G54 
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This is an increase in 1926 of 1,075,000,000 kw-hr. 
over 1923 and on a basis of 40 per cent load factor 
requires an additional installation of 306,000 kw. This 
is practically the number of kilowatt hours that can be 
generated at Muscle Shoals on a 50 per cent load factor 
with 300,000 kw. installed. 


If a single isolated industrial company attempted to 
use 1,075,000,000 kw-hr. from Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals, even on an 80 per cent load factor in 1926, it 
would require 125,000 h. p. of steam plant capacity and 
would have to make 200,000,000 kw-hr. of steam to 
supplement the available hydro power. The Power 
Companies on the other hand would get this low water 
kilowatt capacity from their present hydro plants and 
would not be required torun steam. For example, the 
Alabama Power Company’s Lock 12 and Mitchell 
Plants on the load of last year, carried about 60,000 
kw. during the peak load of the day in low-flow period 
although the 24-hr. average flow was only about 20,000 
kilowatts. 
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Fic. 4—HyproGRAPH OF CHATTAHOOCHEE RIvER AT COLUMBUS, 
Ga. For 1916 


In 1922 the power shortage in Georgia and the 
Carolinas was even more acute than during the pre- 
vious two years. There had not been sufficient winter 
rains to completely fill the Georgia Company’s storage 
reservoirs and there was an unusually dry summer in 
the Carolinas. All cotton mills served by the Southern 
Power Company and the Carolina Power & Light 
Company were put on part time operation and those 
on the latter company’s system were facing almost 
complete suspension. The situation was brought to 
the attention of the Secretary of War with the request 
that the Power Companies be permitted to temporarily 
lease the 60,000-kw. Muscle Shoals Steam Plant, which 
was then idle. Following an investigation by army 
officers proving that the case had not been overstated, 
the Secretary of War leased the plant and the Alabama 
Power Company has since operated it for the companies 
ywnterested. In 1922, 44,137,000 kw-hr. were generated 
at Muscle Shoals steam plant and 44,646,400 kw-hr. 
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went over the tie line to keep the mills of Georgia 
and the Carolinas going. In 19238, 46,910,000 kw-hr. 
were generated at Muscle Shoals and 48,460,000 kw-hr. 
supplied to Georgia and the Carolinas. Incidentally, 
during this period over $400,000 has been paid the 
United States for rental of the Muscle Shoals steam 
plant. 

Interchange between the Southeastern power com- 
panies proved so successful that 18 monthsago executives 
of the various power companies decided that still closer 
cooperation would be beneficial. An operating sub- 
committee was formed with one representative 
from each company’s operating department. This 
committee meets once a month, exchanges information 
in regard to load and rainfall conditions, energy 
generated on each system by hydro and steam and 
discusses such matters as voltage regulation, load dis- 
patching and system protection. The work of this 
committee has proven of very definite benefit. Its 
successful work has caused the executives to go a step 
further and an engineering subcommittee has now 
been formed, consisting of the chief engineer or 
executive engineer of each company and studies are 
being made of the possibilities of a coordinated devel- 
opment program, with the object of avoiding con- 
struction of two or more large plants by different 
companies at the same time, if one development plus 
interchange will handle the load. In this manner one 
company might save the fixed charges on a very large 
investment for’-two or three years while the other 
company would load its new development from the 
date of completion with not greatly increased operating 
costs. Undersuchcircumstancesit ought to be possible 
to work out a mutually advantageous interchange. 

While this engineering committee has just organized, 
there is every reason to expect good results. An 
assistant engineer or a computer from each company 
is assigned to the work and these men are putting in 
full time in the same office assembling data on stream 
flows, studying rainfall and runoff records, plotting 
present load curves for both wet and dry seasons and 
projecting the growth of each company’s load for the 
next ten years and determining the proper sequence 
of developments to carry the loads. While the 
proximity of the various systems and the necessarily 
restricted location of large steam reserve plants may 
make this a more immediate problem in the Southeast, 
I believe the principles involved are applicable to 
advantage elsewhere. 

These statements show the value of having an 
engineering committee working on a coordinated 
study of all available resources and their most econom- 
ical development. After the engineers have com- 
pleted their estimates of what the tie lines will cost 
and the operating men have worked out their scheme 
of operation, an interchange contract must be made 
before the lines can be built and power interchange 
actually take place. Upon the type of agreement 
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between the interconnected companies is largely 
dependent the success of the project and its most 
economic use. Quite naturally, the first tie lines were 
built to enable a company having a surplus of energy 
to sell it to another company which was short of power. 
Following this came agreements covering emergency 
service, and later, agreements for straight interchange. 
All these different conditions must be covered by con- 
tract, and rates established. Furthermore, rates must 
be varied, dependent on whether surplus or dump 
power, steam power, with a clause varying the rate as 
the price of coal varies from the base price, or hydro 
storage power is being supplied. It is readily seen, 
therefore, that the drawing of a contract is not simple. 
Fortunately, after the contract is drawn with all its 
legal phraseology, carefully protecting every right 
of both parties, and arranging at great length for the 
arbitration of disputed points, it is usually forgotten, 
except the rate clause, and operation under it is de- 
cidedly simple. O. N. Hollis, of the Detroit Edison 
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Fig. 5—Dairy HyprocrapH. TENNESSEE River at FLORENCE, 
AuaA., ALABAMA PoweER Co. 


Company has just delivered a most excellent paper’ 


before the Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies, on’ the subject of interconnection rates and 
contracts which brings out in detail many of these 
points. 

In the southeast all these forms of contract are 
in use. There are the firm contracts for definite 
portions of the capacity of the Muscle Shoals Steam 
Plant. If the capacity is used there is a definite flat 
rate per kilowatt hour, based on the price of coal. The 
method of billing for the energy under these contracts 
is interesting, showing how simple a complicated prob- 
lem can sometimes be made. For example, power 
destined for the Carolina Power & Light Company is 
delivered by the Alabama Power Company to the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, at the state line 
and is in turn delivered by the latter to the Southern 
Power Company at Tallulah Falls and by the Southern 
Power Company to Carolina at Wateree. Only one 
bill is rendered, and that by the Alabama Power Com- 
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pany against the Carolina Power & Light Company for 
the full amount of power delivered to the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company at the state line. To 
compensate for line losses, the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company and the Southern Power Company 
each deducts a percentage of the power delivered to 
them for transmission and passes on the remainder to 
the Carolina Power & Light Company. 
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Fig. 6—Dairy Hyproeraprn, Coosa Lock 12 DryrLopmMeEnt, 
ALABAMA PowkR Co. 


Interchange contracts under which one company sup- 
plies power at night at one rate and gets it back in the 
day time at a higher rate arecommon. Nearly all inter- 
change contracts are optional on both parties. This 
is, if A has power to sell and B desired to buy, power 
moves; otherwise not, and vice versa. 

With the contracts signed and the tie lines built, it 
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Fig. 7—Daity HypRoGRAPH, CHEROKEE Biurrs DEVELOPMENT, 


ALABAMA PowER Co. 


becomes the operating department’s job to carry out 
the contracts and get the power over the lines. 

Many interesting features occur in the operation 
of interconnected systems. For example, the tie 
line between Gadsden and Lindale is a single-circuit 
wood pole H frame line of 3/0 steele ore aluminum, 
53 miles long with a nominal rating of 20,000 kw., yet 
at times 35,000-kw. load has been successfully carried 
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over the line. With a load of 20,000 kw. at 95 per 
cent power factor, the voltage at Gadsden on the 
110,000-volt bus is approximately 110,000 volts 
and the voltage at Lindale drops to approxi- 
mately 102,000. The voltage at Atlanta, Georgia, 
is approximately 110,000 and at Tallulah Falls approxi- 
mately 115,000 volts. The voltage maintained at the 
generating plants on the Alabama Power Company’s 
system is approximately 115,000 volts under the above 
conditions. Of course, in transmitting power in 
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blocks of 15,000 to 25,000 kw. over these tie lines, 
power-factor correction is absolutely essential. It 
is desirable to operate these lines at as near unity 
power factor as possible. Synchronous condensers 
are being installed on the various systems for 
power factor correction. During the year 1923 
the Alabama Power Company installed on _ its 
system approximately 20,500 kv-a. in synchronous 
condenser capacity and during 1924 an _ addi- 
tional 27,500 kv-a. will be installed. These con- 
densers, of course, are located near the load centers to 
secure the maximum possible benefit of power factor 
correction. The Alabama Power Company is now 
installing a 25,000 kv-a. turbo generator at its Gorgas 
steam plant and provisions are being made for dis- 
connecting the generator from turbine and operating 
the generator as a synchronous condenser. This is 
especially desirable since in the wet season the steam 
plants are shut down and as the hydro plants are located 
in the opposite section of the system, operation of the 
generator as a condenser materially improves conditions 
throughout the system. During the dry season hydro 
generators are floated for power-factor correction. 
By shutting the wicket gates and breaking the vacuum 
in the draft tube on the machine it is possible to operate 
generators for power factor correction with only a small 
loss of water. This same practise is, of course, followed 
by other companies on the interconnected network and 
the system supplying energy is relieved, in so far as 
possible, of excess reactive component by systems 
receiving the energy, these systems using their spare 
generator capacity for power-factor correction. Al- 
though without doubt the proper place for the major 
part of power factor correction is at the customers’ 
load, a certain amount of correction is necessary in 
large load centers where large capacity condensers 
ean be installed and definite control of voltage condi- 
tions can be secured. 
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High-voltage metering equipment is necessary for 
the interconnecting lines and it has been the practise 
to install this equipment in substations to which the 
lines connect. For instance, on the line between Gads- 
den and Lindale, meters are installed at the Gadsden 
plant and at Lindale, and energy delivered or received 
is based on the net amount supplied or received at the 
State line, though no meters are installed. there the 
losses being prorated. Comparatively little trouble 
has been experienced in the high-voltage metering 
equipment. Only one or two cases of current trans- 
former and potential transformer failure have occurred 
during the past three years. It is customary to carry 
one reserve potential and one reserve current trans- 
former for each metering equipment. 

In general, 110,000-volt oil circuit breakers are used 
for synchronizing purpose. Inherently, these breakers 
are slower than the low-voltage breakers in generating 
stations; however, with a little practise the operators 
are able to synchronize systems with no adverse effect 
to either of the systems. Of course, it is necessary to 
carefully check circuit breaker adjustments so that at 
all times they will close as quickly as possible. 

To successfully operate the transmission systems in 
parallel and at the same time secure the proper load 
adjustments between the various generating stations 
and between the systems themselves, it is essential 
that the frequency be rigidly maintained at 60 cycles. 
At first some difficulty was experienced in maintaining 
a fixed frequency and on numerous occasions in the 
early days of the operation frequency variations were 
such as to overload the tie lines to such an extent that 
the overload relays tripped out the switches, separating 
the systems. Some difference was always found in the 
frequency indicators in spite of careful calibration 
but this difficulty has been overcome by the installation 
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of Warren Master Clocks at either the principal regula- 
ting stations or at the Load Dispatcher’s office. The 
Master Clock makes it possible to maintain an average 
frequency within very close limits. 

It has been found that the regulation of frequency 
must be controlled by the base load stations and 
especially the base load station of the system supplying 
the bulk of the power, all other stations making the 
necessary governor adjustments to fall in step. The 
governors at all stations taking the load fluctuations 
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should be equally sensitive so that all systems can 
properly carry their share of the fluctuations. 

On the system of the Alabama Power Company the 
base load is carried by the hydro plants and load fluctua- 
tions by steam plants in the wet season and vice versa 
in dry seasons. During the wet season, therefore, the 
frequency is controlled at Lock 12,andinthedry season 
it is controlled at the Gorgas Steam Plant. Master 
Clocks are installed at both stations for the purpose. 
There is no appreciable difference in manner in which 
the hydro and steam stations handle load fluctuations. 

Operation is handled between load dispatchers on the 
various systems. It has been found advisable to 
establish a central load dispatching point at Atlanta 
and all messages concerning the dispatching are 
usually relayed through Atlanta to the interested sys- 
tems. Where a company desires to purchase energy 
the Operating Superintendent or Engineer customarily 
advises the Central Load Dispatcher of the amount 
of power desired on interchange and this is relayed 
to the dispatchers of the proper systems. In case 
of emergency, the Load Dispatchers have authority to 
act and it has frequently been possible to save very 
important loads by quickly bringing in additional 
generating capacity. In this way interruptions due 
to line trouble are reduced in number and duration, 
because in most cases important load centers can be 
served over two entirely different routes. For instance, 
The Alabama Power Company has very important 
loads at Gadsden and Huntsville, Alabama. This 
load is served by the Gadsden Steam Plant and by two 
lines from the hydro plants as well as the interconnect- 
ing line to the Georgia Railway & Power Company’s 
system at Lindale. Lightning storms may occur when 
the steam plant is not in service, causing outages to the 
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two 110,000-volt lines connecting the hydro plants. In 
such cases the tie line is used to supply these load centers 
until the steam plant can be brought in or the lines 
repaired. The supply to the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company’s system is from hydro plants located approx- 
imately 100 miles northeast of Atlanta and trouble 
on this company’s lines may cause serious interruptions 
to customers around Atlanta, and the tie line is used 
to serve this load while the repairs are being made. 

Effective relay protection is essential for the success- 
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ful operation of the interconnected systems and each 
company has made many improvements in protective 
layouts during recent years. It is desirable to im- 
mediately relieve the system of short circuits by tripping 
out the faulty line or equipment as quickly as possible. 
Differential protection for transformers and generators 
and, in so far as possible, balanced protection for trans- 
mission lines have been applied. A diagram of the 
protective scheme in use on the Alabama Power Com- 


pany’s system is shown herewith. It will be noted that 
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on this system lines are run in pairs between important 
load centers and generating stations, and it is therefore 
possible to apply balanced relays which allow the 
quick disconnection of the faulty line, allowing the 
remainder of the circuit to continue carrying the load. 
The operation of balance relays and differential relays 
has as a general rule proven successful. Continuous 
studies are being made with a view of providing the 
best protection which can be afforded. Short circuit 
studies are essential in the application and setting of 
relays as well as of oil circuit breakers. A _ short- 
circuit calculating table has been in use on the Alabama 
Power Company’s system for several years for this 
purpose, and at this time the company is constructing 
a new board, with permanent resistors for existing 
transmission lines, generators, and transformers and 
variable resistors for extensions. The system is repro- 
duced in miniature so that a short circuit may be 
placed at any point and read by pushing an ammeter 
button. The total short circuit, as well as the com- 
ponent current in various lines can be determined. 

The problem of voltage control is very important 
since it affects the distribution of reactive current 
between the varioussystems, the system maintaining the 
highest voltage taking more of the reactive component. 
if the system supplying energy also supplies the reactive 
component associated with it, then the voltage drop over 
the tie line will vary according to the load on the line; 
i. e., from zero at no load to a maximum at full load. 
Where the range of load is great, too wide a range of 
voltage is required for satisfactory service. It is 
possible, however, to maintain constant voltages at 
both ends of the tie line over the entire range by varying 
the magnitude of the reactive component transmitted. 
This method has the disadvantage of increased losses 
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due to the flow of large reactive currents at light loads 
over the tie line. The best method perhaps is to strike 
a compromise and allow the voltage drop over the tie 
line to vary within permissible limits, allowing reactive 
currents to flow to maintain these limits. With a 
heavy load on the tie line this may mean that the 
receiving system must supply all of the reactive current 
of the load received and in addition, some reactive 
current to the line so that the load can be transmitted 
at a leading power factor. 

Typical hydrographs are attached for the Tennessee, 
Coosa, Tallapoosa and Chattahoochee Rivers. For- 
tunately for those making hydraulic studies, stream 
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the same number of years showing this same calendar 
week with a greater flow as there are years showing 
it with a lesser flow in the total number of years for 
which the data are available. There is no such thing 
as an average year and in our efforts to get a safe typical 
year and not have to make a study of all load 
conditions for all the years for which data are 
available, we have arrived at the median year as here 
defined which seems to be safe and to materially lessen 
computations. Typical weekly load curves are shown 
herewith. 

There is necessarily a great deal of tiresome compu- 
tation in hydraulic studies covering periods of years. 


Fig. 12—S1nete Line System Dracram SHowina Principat ReLay Prorection, ALABAMA PownR Company 


flow and rainfall data are available on these streams 
over many years. On the Tennessee, for example, 
rainfall and stream flow data are available over a period 
of 40 years for the Florence gaging station. 

All studies have been made on a weekly basis, both 
as to available water and to power consumption. 
Yearly flow curves are plotted, using the 52 weekly 
flow points instead of 365 daily flow points. While 
studies have been made of the wettest and driest years, 
a careful analysis indicates that studies of plant capaci- 
ties and generation based on what we have called a 
median year give best results. A median year flow is a 
theoretical year built up by using for each of the 
52 calendar weekly flow points that. week which has 


To lessen it, Mr. C. James, Assistant Chief Engineer 
of the Alabama Power Company, has developed a very 
interesting curve showing distribution of load between 
different plants, which has proven exceedingly con- 
venient and accurate. While many other forms of 
curves are used, the one we use lends itself readily to a 
determination of the position of a given plant in the 
load curve. ; 

The usual weekly load curve as plotted by the 
Alabama Power Company shows the kilowatt hours 
generated for each hour of the week consecutively, from 
Monday to the following Sunday, inclusive. In the 
power studies it is often important to know the kilo- 
watt hours which a certain plant can generate, knowing 
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its kilowatt capacity and position in the load 
curve and the steam flow. This is an area 
on the load curve as plotted and _ considerable 
time would be necessary to determine it in each 
of the many cases when it is needed. The dis- 
tribution curves above referred to are in the terms of 
kilowatts and kilowatt hours, so that for any known 
kilowatt demand and position on the load curve, 
the kilowatt hours can be read on the curve or 
vice versa. 

Fig. 1 is an illustration of the use of the curve for 
low-flow conditions. Under these conditions, in order 
to use as much capacity of the hydro plants as possible, 
they are used in the peak of the load curve and steam 
in the base. Using the entire flow of the river and 
placing the hydro plants in the peak, we wish to know 
how much capacity will be obtained. Knowing the 
installation of steam available, we also wish to know 
how many kilowatt hours this installation can furnish 
if used in the base of the load curve, in order never to 
use a greater amount in our study. Assume a weekly 
load of 18,000,000 kw-hr. and a peak hour of 178,000 
kw. During the low-flow week, the Lock 12 and Mit- 
chell Dam plants of Alabama Power Company will 
furnish 3,700,000 kw-hr. Our curve is in terms of 
kilowatt hours in the peak and kilowatts in the base, 
this being the most convenient form to draw and read 
the curve. Entering the curve with 3,700,000 kw-hr. 
in the peak, we read 95,000 kw. in the base. A base 
load of 95,000 kw. must therefore be furnished in the 
base load steam or other hydro plants. The kilowatts 
used in the peak then, by Lock 12 and Mitchell Plants 
will be 178,000 minus 95,000 or 88,000. Now start on 
the problem from the opposite angle. Assume we 
have 90,000 kw. of steam available. We wish to know 
how many kilowatt hours these steam plants can fur- 
nish when used in the base of the load curve. Entering 
the same curve as used above with 90,000 kw. in the 
base, we read 4,200,000 kw-hr. in the peak. Sub- 
tracting 4,200,000 kw-hr. from the total load of 
18,000,000, we have 138,800,000 kw-hr. available with 
the limits of the load curve from 90,000 kw. of steam. 
If our load were such as to be able to use 90,000 kw. 
continuously for the entire 168 hr. in the week, we 
could, of course, obtain 168 times 90,000 or 15,120,000 
kw-hr. 

Fig. 2 is an illustration of the use of the curve under 
high-flow conditions. Under these conditions the 
hydro plants are used in the base of the load curve and 
steam in the peak, unless there is enough hydro capacity 
available to meet the demand without steam. Assume 
the same weekly load and peak as used under low-flow 
conditions, 18,000,000 kw-hr. and 178,000 kw. In this 
case, we wish to know how many kilowatt hours can 
be obtained from the hydro plants when used to the 
best advantage in the load curve assuming the flow is 
sufficient to furnish: this amount. We also wish to 
know how much steam is needed in the peak. The 
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installation at Lock 12 and Mitchell Dam are 80,000 
and 54,000 kw. or a total of 134,000 kw. Reading the 
curve for 134,000 kw. in the base, we find 900,000 kw-hr. 
in the peak. Subtracting 900,000 kw-hr. from the load 
of 18,000,000, we have 17,100,000 kw-hr. which can be 
furnished by Lock 12 and Mitchell Dam, as long as the 
flow is high enough. If there are no other hydro 
plants available, the remaining 900,000 kw-hr. and the 
balance of the demand on the system, or 44,000 kw. 
must be steam. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the various power 
companies are fully aware of the benefits of intercon- 
nection and are intelligently planning to take the maxi- 
mum advantage of it in the future. Executives, 
engineers and operating men are working in the closest 
cooperation. To meet the needs of the rapidly grow- 
ing industrial load of the southeastern states will tax 
the ability of the public utilities in this district. Tie 
lines much larger than the present must be constructed, 
and their design is a serious engineering problem, when 
proper consideration is given to protection of service, 
and to voltage and power factor control. It may well 
be that a high-tension network of the type proposed by 
Percy Thomas in his paper before the Institute last 
April is the ultimate solution. That the problem is 
worthy of the best technical study is evident when the 
present capacity of the interconnected systems is 
considered : 

Installed Hydroelectric Generating 


Capacitive sarioncueae: «. 782,000 kw. 
Installed Steam Generating Capac- 

ICY 4c ap nO wag. AC eae.. £28 353,000 kw. 
Hydro Storage Capacity.......... 225,000,000 kw-hr. 
System Output in 1923........... 3,250,000,000 kw-hr. 


System Peaks awe oe eee. 740,000 kw. 
and the further fact borne in mind that, according to 
the best data available, these figures will be doubled in 
1930. 


Discussion 


P. H. Thomas: Mr. Mitchell’s paper is particularly timely 
since it indicates not only the most advanced point to which 
widespread interconnection of large systems has progressed in 
actual practise, but points out the probable solution of some of 
the problems now being faced in the further extension of 
interchange. 

I have in mind such matters as voltage control at individual 
stations on a tie line, when the direction of energy fiow changes, 
the proper distribution of true energy between plants, with 
changes of load and other conditions throughout the 24 hours and 
the placing and control of wattless. These features would 
involve no difficulties if the systems could be laid out new, with 
operation interconnected in view, but may cause very serious 
trouble if large systems are merely interconnected without 
proper study of their characteristics. 

The scheme of Mr. James utilizing a curve connecting the 
‘Deak kw-hr.” and the “base kw.’ for assigning the position of 
the generating units is most ingenious and useful. I have used a 
similar curve built up by integrating the kw-hr. shown by the 
load curve below any given kw. generating capacity. I have 
extended it to distinguish between minimum stream flow hydro 
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power and pondage power and to make assignments to individual 
stations. It is a most useful analysis. 

There are two principal points to which I will call attention. 

First—In any large interconnection, even where there is no 
dominating water power plant or single steam station of supreme 
importance, there will be a considerable amount of installation 
in tie lines, condensers and power stations in which the interest 
of the whole will not be the the same as that of some of the 
individuals. For example, a tie line might be of great advantage 
to an outlying system but of small value to the system in whose 
territory it lies, or the construction of a line by a different route 
or at a higher voltage might be of great future importance to the 
group as a whole but of no immediate value to the company 
operating in the territory to be crossed. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that there will apparently be a 
great advantage in creating a common entity or organization, 
controlled by and working for the interest of the whole, which 
could properly undertake work that it would not be fair to ask 
any one company to undertake. The existence of such a unity 
would greatly facilitate interchange contracts for power. In- 
deed, it is difficult to see how the full benefit of interconnection 
can ever be established otherwise. 

Second: My second point is to emphasize the necessity for 
looking ahead and planning a complete skeleton system for the 
future covering the full zone in conformity with which new in- 
stallations can be made. Without this there will inevitably be 
much waste. For example a tie line laid out for an immediate 
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interchange may be directly overbuilt by a higher voltage line a 
few years later. 

If it turns out that single-circuit lines as proposed in my paper 
presented at the Birmingham convention are of advantage, the 
building of a two-cireuit line may later require the addition of 
another line to reach some parallel point, which might have been 
reached by separating the original two-circuit line and running 
the circuits by different routes. 

Again: The divided conductor has a very great theoretical 
advantage in a widespread interconnected system, both in 
increasing the capacity to balance lagging current and in re- 
ducing inductance to facilitate tie-line interchange of current. 
If this is to prove the best construction, the sooner this is deter- 
mined the better. 

The full importance of lagging current and wattless component 
is not generally realized. As long as the lagging could be eared 
for by running the generator at low power factor and lines were 
short, wattless current cost little. But with very long lines, 
wattless current must be largely eliminated at the receiving end 
and this must often be done by installing new machinery to 
carry wattless current ky-a.—a very expensive process. There- 
fore, the gain in charging current by dividing the line conductor 
may be more important in the future than it has been in the past. 

It is not unlikely that very large sums of money may be 
saved in the next 15 years by proper planning ahead for the 
interconnection and this is particularly true in the zone treated by 
Mr. Mitchell. 
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Review of the Subject.—The authors discuss the manufacture 
of large steam turbine-driven generators touching on what is con- 
sidered the best practises of the present day. A description of a 
62,500-kv-a. 60-cycle generator is included together with test data. 
The fact is brought out that even on the largest generators yet built, 


HE power companies that generate and distribute 

power in the largest amounts have continually 

asked for larger and larger steam turbine units, 
with the result that 30,000-kw. units have become quite 
numerous. The design of the turbine and of the gener- 
ator at every step to larger sizes involves distinct 
problems that in nearly all cases are worked out by 
two distinct groups of engineers. These two groups 
are in continual competition as to which can produce 
the larger machine at any given speed,—steam turbine 
or electric generator. 


It is gratifying to the designer, the manufacturer 
and the user of the largest steam turbine generators 
that have been built, to find that they prove in service 
as good in practically every respect as the best of the 
older and much smaller units. The extremely large 
generators at the present time are possible, by 
reason of improvements in materials in both their 
electrical and mechanical properties, and improvements 
in details of construction that have in view the protec- 
tion of the insulation against small movements that 
are produced by mechanical stresses and by changing 
temperatures. Progress is dependent, to a large extent, 
upon research work, improvements in construction 
and the development of better materials for any 
given purpose; for example, retaining bands of 
greater strength to hold the field coils in place at heads 
of the rotor, or steel laminations for stator cores of 
better characteristics in the matter of permeability or 
hysteresis and eddy current losses. Improvements in 
the mechanical strength of materials in the rotor permit 
of higher peripheral velocities. At the present time 
good practise is limited to speeds of about 25,000 feet 
per minute. Any discovery or development that 
would permit of an increase of 10 per cent would at 
once allow the possible size of unit to be increased 
approximately 83 per cent, since the possible largest 
size varies approximately as the cube of the peripheral 
speed. 

Installations of several of the largest steam turbine- 
driven generators built in America have been made 
during the past year. They are 6-pole 62,500-kv-a. 
0.8 power factor, 1200-rev. per min. self-ventilated 
‘units. The first of these put into operation is in the 
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moderate temperatures may be expected. The losses and ventilation 
problems involved in this type of apparatus are discussed, and pre- 
dictions made as to the probable sizes at given speeds which may be 


expected in the future. 
eee se 


Hudson Avenue Power House of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company—see Fig. 1. Some idea of the size of these 
units may be obtained from the following weights: 
rotor 205,000 lb.; stator 205,000 lb.; shields, etce., 
25,000 lb.; total, not including base, pedestals or 
bearings, 435,000 Ib. There are some 41,250 Ib. of 
copper in the machine. The stator has 37.6 miles of 
insulated wire, and the rotor 4.5 miles. 


Fie. 1—62,500-Kyv-a., 60-Cycin, 1200 Rey., 80 Per Cant 
Power Factor, 13,800-Vott GENERATOR IN Hupson AVENUE 
Power House or Brooxkityn Eptson CoMpany 


ROTOR 


The rotors of the largest generators consist of steel 
forgings, many of them of a single forging, which serves 
as a through shaft with journals for the bearings, and 
machined to receive coupling at one end for connection 
to steam turbine, and at the other end for connection of 
direct connected exciter, if one is supplied; the main 
body of the forging serving as the field part of the 
magnetic circuit and machined to receive the field 
windings. The rotor of the 62,500-kv-a. 1200-rev. per 
min. generator consists of three forgings, the middle 
one a hollow cylinder. 

One of the most interesting processes of machining 
in the shop is the milling of the slots in these large rotors. 
Fig. 2 shows two cutters at work at diametrically 
opposite points on a 4-pole rotor. A great amount of 
material must be removed by these cutters, especially 
in the case of a rotor for a 6-pole machine of as great as 
62,500 kv-a. capacity. The cutters employed for this 
work have been developed to their present degree of 
perfection by little inventions from time to time during 
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the past few years, such as methods of securing cutter 
teeth in place and removing them quickly. At the 
same time great improvements have been made in the 
treatment of the steel used in the teeth. The result 
of all this improvement is that the quantity of material 
now removed in a given time is practically twice that of 
afew years ago; at the same time the cutters themselves 


Fig. 2—Mititine Two Cori Sitots at Once, 7 IN. Drxp 
BY 1.375 In. Wipz, 1N 4-PoLE Roror ror 35,300 Kv-a. GENERA- 
ror. THE Currer CONCEALED FROM VIEW BY THE RoTOoR 
Bopy 1s Minuine tHe Stor DIAMETRICALLY OPPOSITE 


Fie. 3—Roror Reraintne Rine ror 62,500-Ky-a., 1200- 
Rey. per Min. Generator, Reapy ror Expanpina BY Huat 
AND SHRINKING ON 


require much less attention, the cutter teeth remaining 
in fit condition a much longer time before sharpening 
is necessary. 

The forming up of the field coils for such extremely 
large machines has been made possible by the develop- 
ment of special machines for winding the coils. The 
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winding machine not only bends to a small radius the 
heavy copper strip on edge, but changes the pitch every 
turn, since the winding must be assembled turn by 
turn in radial slots. 

The method of securing the windings against centri- 
fugal force by metallic wedges driven into the dovetail 
grooves in the sides of the slot throughout the body as 
well as the retaining rings used at the heads of the rotor, 
remains practically the same as for many years but 
continual improvements have been made in small 
details. At the present time steel wedges are em- 
ployed throughout the slot portion. These are of 
magnetic steel in the slots immediately adjacent to the 
pole center and of non-magnetic to prevent magnetic 
leakage in the outer slots of every pole. The retaining 
bands regularly used in these machines are of nickel 
steel, or a similar steel alloy, and are, consequently, of 


Fie. 4—Roror or 62,500-Ky-a. 13,800-Vour, 60-Crcin, 1200 
Rev. per Min. Stream TurRBINE GENERATOR 


35 ft. long, 205,000 pounds’ weight, completely wound and supported 
from crane for transit through building to receive binding bands in shop 


* where both stators and rotors are wound. 


magnetic material. It would bé-desirable to have these 
retaining bands of non-magnetic material, if workable 
material were available that had sufficient strength. 
Fig. 3 shows the retaining ring or binding band for one 
end of one of the 62,500-kv-a. rotors. A good idea of 
the size of this ring can be formed from the fact that 
three men of average size are standing side by side 
inside the ring. 

Some of the most important problems that have had 
to be worked out in connection with these machines 
is the securing in place of the insulation on the ends of 
the several field coils, as also the securing in place of the 
completely insulated coil so that the immense stresses 
of centrifugal force, as well as expansions and con- 
tractions of changing temperature will not injure the 
insulation or disturb the balance of the rotor. As 
shown in Fig. 5, the present method employed is the 
encasing of the insulated coils in metallic saddles. 


——————— 
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These are made of aluminum. The blocking between 
coils is of the same material. 
STATOR 


Fig. 6 shows a view of the frame of one of these 
machines. It is of the well-known fabricated structure, 


Fic. 5—View or Env or Rotor or a 35,300-Ky-a. 1500 Ray. 
PER MIN. STEAM TURBINE GENERATOR. ROTOR 


Ready for receiving retaining ring, showing field coils encased in alu- 
minum saddles and mechanically supported by specially designed aluminum 
blocks. 


Fic. 6—Srator Compiere, RHADY FOR STACKING OF ARMATURE 
Core or 62,500-Kv-a., 1200-Rey. per Min. GENERATOR 


Showing multiplicity of ring castings tied together by boiler plate 
riveted to the outer periphery and by steel bars bolted to inner periphery 
that carry dovetail slots for assembly of laminations and threads at ends 
for assembly of clamping flanges and nuts. 


which has been successfully used for a number of years. 
As clearly shown, the frame consists of six annular 
cast I-sections, which are held at the outer periphery 
by heavy boiler plate riveted to the flanges of the sec- 
tions. This results in an unusually light and strong 
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structure. There are twenty-eight rectangular steel 
bars bolted to the inner periphery of the I-sections. 
These bars serve a triple purpose; first, they add stiff- 
ness to the frame; second, they are slotted so as to 
receive the dovetail keys and punchings; third, the 
ends are turned down and threaded so they act as 
clamping bolts for the flanges which restrain the core 
at each end of the machine. 

As to the winding, there are 126 coils, each having 
three turns of 85.8 per cent pitch. Each turn con- 
sists of sixteen asbestos insulated strands having a 
section of 0.21 in. by 0.085 in. Connected with six 
circuits per phase, a current density of 1521 amperes per 
square inch is obtained. These six circuits per phase 
are separated into two groups of three circuits each. 
Inasmuch as the insulation of the winding and con- 
nections was guaranteed to withstand a high potential 
test of 40,000 volts for one minute, extra insulation was 
applied. The total thickness of insulation from cop- 
per to slot wall is 0.280 in. This high potential test 
at 60 cycles was successfully applied, using a 300-kw. 
transformer and a separate generator for controlling 
the voltage. The charging current measured in the 
grounded side of the 40,000-volt circuit was 5.6 am- 
peres for each of the three phases. This corresponds 
to 224 kv-a. 

The coils and turns are insulated by hand with mica 
tape throughout their entire length. High thermal 
conductivity is secured and compact solid insulation is 
obtained free from entrapped air by subjecting the 
insulated hot coils more than once for many hours to a 
vacuum treatment followed each time by injections of a 
hot sealing compound under pressure. 

Nine insulated leads, instead of the usual six, are 
brought out from the armature connections through the 
terminal board. Of the three leads per phase, one goes 
to neutral and one to each of the two groups of cir- 
cuits mentioned above. This arrangement permits the 


insertion of the current transformers used with the 


balanced relay system of protection for generators, also 
the insertion of a differential current transformer at the 
line end of each phase of the winding. Normally, 
current passes equally through the double primary coils 
of the differential current transformer from the two 
halves of the divided generator phase winding. Any 
unbalance of the currents in the two groups of circuits 
per phase produces currents in the secondary which 
can be made to trip out the generator at any desired 
setting in this secondary circuit. 


TEMPERATURES AND METHODS OF DETERMINING SAME 


Searching tests have been made in the shops as well 
as on generators in commercial service to determine: 
1—maximum observed temperature rise on the bare 


_ copper of the stator windings: 


2—maximum observed temperature rise as com- 
mercially measured (between upper and lower coils 
in the slot) by 


(a) 20 in. long, 4% in. wide resistance tempera- 
ture detectors; 

(b) 10in. long, 14 in. wide resistance tempera- 
ture detectors; 

(ec) thermo-couple; 

3—differences in temperature at different locations 
longitudinally in the slot of the commercially embedded 
detector; 

More of these tests have been made on the 35,300- 
kv-a. 85 per cent power factor (30,000 kw.) generators 
of various voltages than on any other size. The most 
recent of these tests was on 13,200-volt machines, when, 
fortunately, a pair of them came through the shops at 
the same time and it was possible to run them at full 
load, zero power factor. Information gleaned from the 
data obtained, indicates,— 

1—that on machines from 12,000 to 14,000 volts, the 
temperature of the bare copper is approximately 15 
deg. greater than the temperature determined by the 
20 in. long detector, as located between top and bottom 
coils in commercial machines, when the latter is from 
55 deg. to 60 deg. above temperature of ingoing air; 

2—temperatures determined by resistance detector 
and thermo-couple on bare copper are approximately 
identical. Temperatures determined by the 20 in. 
long detector, as located in commercial machines, is 
approximately the same as determined by thermo- 
couple; 

3—the temperatures at the half-way location in slot 
are approximately 2 deg. lower than at the quarter- 
way, which indicates a trifle better ventilation at the 
half-way. 

The actual temperature rises for these 13,200-volt 
generators, with full-load current, were 48 deg. cent., 
as determined by 20 in. resistance temperature detector 
in stator slot, and 72 deg. cent. in rotor winding, as 
determined by resistance when operating with leading 
current and, consequently, greater excitation than 
required for 85 per cent power factor, full load output. 


TESTS ON 62,500-KV-A. GENERATOR 


The results of the tests made under actual load on 
the 62,500-kv-a. generator of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company are here given in the form of curves: 

Fig. 7 shows generator under test equipped with a 
tall stack for the purpose of determining the quantity 
of air flowing through the machine. The tests con- 
sisted in a series of runs following one upon the other 
until constant temperature was attained; 1st, at normal 
speed without excitation; 2nd—at normal speed, no- 
load, 18,800 volts (the rated voltage); 8rd, at 14 load; 
4th, at 4 load; 5th, at 34 load and 6th, at full load. 
Owing to the conditions of the system into which the 
generator was feeding, the potential at generator 
terminals increased with load and attained 14,350 volts 
at the full 62,500 kv-a. The power factor was slightly 
less than 80 per cent. 

The losses were determined from the quantity of 
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air and the temperature rise of the air at the various 
conditions. The quantity of air was 112,500 cubic feet 
per minute. 


1200-Rev. 
Epison Company AS HQUIPPED WITH TALL Stock ror Mrasur- 


Fig. 7—62,500-Ky-a. GENERATOR BROOKLYN 
ING QUANTITY OF CooLING AIR DURING THE TESTS 
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Fig. 8 shows efficiency curves as determined from 
the measured losses. 

Fig. 9 shows excitation required for various power 
factors and loads at the normal volts—13,800. 

Fig. 10 shows temperature rises attained under the 
different conditions of no excitation, normal excitation 
without load, and at partial loads and full load, with 
the voltage required by the system. It is to be noted 
that this generator has the remarkably low tempera- 
ture of 50 deg. cent. rise under full load. 


TEMP, AUSE  C 


Fig. 10—TrMPERATURE RiszEs, 


62,500-Ky-a. 
GENERATOR 

: is Temperature rise of air 

iI. Maximum temperature rise of armature winding by R. T. D. 


1200-Rev. 


III. Temperature rise of rotor winding by resistance 


VENTILATION 


The ventilation of these large machines follows 
the well-known multi-path radial system used so suc- 
cessfully on generators of this type since 1913. Air is 
drawn in at each end of the machine through con- 
verging ducts formed by the end bells. Its pressure is 
elevated by multivane fans attached to each end of the 
rotor. These fans are so constructed that the air 
stream at each end of the machine is split into two parts, 
the inner section of fan feeding directly into the air-gap 
and thence radially out through the 1-in. air ducts 
with which the core is supplied. The air from the 
outer section of the fan is carried through sheet iron 
ducts to a center compartment in the machine, whence 
it flows radially inward to the air-gap, thence axially 
‘along the air-gap until it meets the first stream of air 
from the inner fan, whence it flows radially outward 
through the air-ducts. These two air streams are 
separated at the fan by a third, or inner shield, which 
also acts as a diffusing ring for the air which passes 
through the outer fan. See Fig. 11. This system of 
keeping the two air streams separate has shown better 
results than when the air is allowed to exhaust into a 
common chamber and seek its own distribution path 
through the generator. This is due in part to the 
diffusing effect of the inner ring and, second, to the 
characteristics of the fans themselves. On machines 
of this size if is sufficient to have only two multiple 
paths. In machines of greater length, or smaller di- 
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ameter, it is necessary to resort to a larger number of 
multiple paths through the core. The decision as to 
the number of multiple paths that shall be used will 
depend on the velocities in the air-gap and through the 
air-ducts. A large number of multiple paths will result 
in a high air-duct velocity and low air-gap velocity, 
with poor cooling for the rotor and maximum cooling 
for the stator. Few multiple paths result in low air- 
duct velocity and maximum rotor cooling. The ideal 
distribution then would be one in which the air-gap 
was kept running full of cool air and the air-duct veloc- 
ity in the neighborhood of 4000 to 6000 feet per minute. 
Beyond this point the pressure drop to force the air 
through is greater than the gain in cooling and, there- 
fore, undesirable. In very long machines, where the 
limit of mechanical possibilities has been strained, the 
ability to take all of the air into the ends of the machine 
becomes extremely difficult. When such conditions 
are met it seems desirable to do away with fans on the 
rotor and resort to external blowers. The adoption of 
external blowers has never been viewed with much 
favor by the operating engineers, due to the fact that it 
means another auxiliary added to the already overbur- 
dened list, and, second, due to a feeling on the part of 
most operators that the external blower as now built 
is not as reliable as fans attached to the rotor. These 
considerations have in the past more than outweighed 
the advantage of the higher efficiency which was to be 


Fic. 11—One or tHe Enp SHIELDS oR VENTILATION Hous- 
INGS FoR 62,500-Ky-a. 1200-Rnv. per Min. GENERATOR 
SHOWING IN FoREGROUND Upper Haur INNER SHIELD ATTACHED 
to OuTER SHIELD, wiITH FirE Protection PipE aT INNER 
CIRCUMFERENCE 


expected in the slow-speed blower. With the advent 
of the closed circuit system of ventilation in which 
the air is recirculated, the losses being removed by 
surface coolers, new possibilities are introduced which 
make the consideration of external blowers at this 
time quite pertinent. 

Owing to the limited space, the high peripheral 
speeds, and the difficulty of recovering the velocity head 
of air leaving the fan, the design of fans attached to the 
rotors of large turbine generators becomes difficult 
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and results in a fan of rather low efficiency. Since the 
air passes through these fans before entering the 
generator, the losses of fans are absorbed by the air, 
which results in the air entering the generator at some 
5 deg. or 6 deg. higher temperature than would be the 
case if the fan losses were not absorbed. When it is 
considered that the total rise of air through the genera- 
tor is only 20 deg. to 25 deg., the large sacrifice which 
must be made to supply sufficient air for ventilation and 
the handicap which is placed on the generator in the 
matter of temperatures are at once apparent. If, on 
the other hand, an external blower is used on a recir- 
culating system, and the blower is mounted ahead of 
the surface coolers, the temperature of the air entering 
the generator will be practically that of the air leaving 
the coolers, and the temperature of the generator, both 
stator and rotor, will be lower by the amount of heat 
which would have been absorbed in the air due to the 
fan losses. A second advantage of the external blower 
lies in the higher efficiency which it is possible to obtain. 
The question of reliability of these blowers is one which 
should not offer any serious obstacles when it is clearly 
known what the service requirements are. 


GENERAL 


The space for windings in the rotors of all steam 
turbine generators is limited by the high centrifugal 
forces. On the other hand, if the stator winding is 
correctly designed to be free from eddy currents, and 
slots of ample dimensions are provided, any desired 
low temperature of the windings may be secured when 
properly ventilated and insulated by materials of high 
thermal conductivity; hence, in so far as temperatures 
are concerned, the permissible electrical power output 
of a turbine generator need not be limited by the stator 
winding; provided the electrical stability is maintained, 
voltage regulation is commercially acceptable and the 
rating is maintained for which it is designed. 

Although it may be said that no well-designed 
machine should be actually limited by any one element 
and in keeping with the principles of economy that the 
stator should be decreased until a balance is reached 
with the rotor, nevertheless, a certain freedom in de- 
sign of the stator exists as to the control of losses and 
temperatures wherein no hard and fast boundary de- 
fines what is absolutely safe. 

It will be impossible to include here any extended 
description of stator windings and the several methods 
which are now being used to partially or completely 
eliminate the circulating currents in the coils. 

The stator conductors of either the bar or coil type 
consist of many thin rectangular strips of copper insu- 
lated by cotton or asbestos. Using a thin strand ob- 
tains small strand loss; the segregation of the strands 
permits the carrying out of the following methods of 
reducing the circulating current loss to a low value: 

(a) Use of stranding continuously through two 
or more coils; 
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(b) Use of a total depth of copper in the slot, less 
than would be used if the d-c. resistance alone was 
considered; 

(c) Use of a large number of circuits and turns per 
coil; 

(d) Use of a two-turn coil turned over at one end 
only; 

(e) Use of a twisted conductor; 

(f) Use of coils having conductors segregated into 
groups and the groups carried separately through two 
or more coils by proper transpositions. 


LOSSES 


Fig. 8 shows the efficiencies of this generator at 
various power factors. Values upon which the effi- 
ciencies are based are made up of the well-known losses, 
such as friction and windage, core loss, J? R of the 
armature and rotor, and also of certain losses which 
for a better term, and because they are usually as- 
sociated with the loading of a machine, are called 
“load losses.”’ It is not the purpose of this paper to 
go at any length into the source and magnitude of these 
last losses; the field is large enough to form the subject 
of a paper by itself. It is enough here to mention that 
losses do exist in all of what might be termed the inactive 
magnetic parts, as well as the active magnetic parts of 
the machine, and that these losses are of sufficient 
magnitude to have an effect on the efficiency of the 
machine. Under the heading of inactive magnetic 
parts might be classed the clamping flanges, the air 
shields, the dovetail ribs, frame, ete. Under the 
active magnetic parts might be classed the rotor core 
surface, retaining wedges, retaining rings, ete. The 
difficulties of actually determining magnitude and 
source of loss in these various parts, on, say, a 30,000- 
kw. machine, are so great, due to the difficulty in 
handling such enormous.amounts of power, that the 
idea was conceived of building turbine-type generators 
in miniature and carrying out investigations on these 
little machines. Accordingly, two little machines were 
built which are in every essential detail an exact repro- 
duction of the large machines, reduced in scale to one- 
third size, and, hence, in capacity to one-twenty- 
seventh. It is gratifying to record that the percentage 
losses shown by these little machines were in exact per- 
centage agreement with the large machines. This does 
not include the J? R of the copper, which is excessive. 
By substituting wood for the various inactive parts, 
such as shield, flanges, end fingers, etc., the magnitude 
of the losses in these various parts has been fairly 
accurately determined. The steel end rings, which 
retain the end windings of the rotor coils, have for 
sometime been under suspicion as being the source of 
considerable loss, although complete data are not 
available on these parts. Tests on the miniature 
generators revealed the fact that while there is magnetic 
field set up by the end turns of the armature winding, 
which rotates in synchronism with the end bells on the 
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rotor and, therefore, causes no loss, there is also a high- 
frequency harmonic flux which occasions a considerable 
loss in the end structure. These harmonic fluxes are 
probably associated with certain pitches of the arma- 
ture winding and are worse with some pitches than 
with others. However, no exact data are available 
on this point. A very interesting feature in connection 
with these losses is that they bear a relation to the 
magnetic loading of the field. 'The armature end turns 
set up a magnetic circuit which interlinks the rotor end 
structure with the inactive magnetic, and a portion of 
the magnetic parts of the stator. Under conditions 
of sustained short-circuit, or of a leading power factor 
on the machine, under both of which conditions the 
magnetic loading of the rotor is small, the flux leakage 
paths are completely dominated by ampere-turns of 
the armature and windings, and the losses are large. 
Under conditions where the machine is loaded, or 
where the power factor is lagging, the end turns of the 
rotor establish a counter m. m. f. which greatly changes 
both the direction and magnitude of the end flux leakage 
and this results in much lower losses and heating. 

The data that have been and are being taken on this 
subject lead us to hope that at no distant time the 
uncertainty regarding the losses at heads of machines 
will be done away with and that machines of even 
higher efficiency than at present will be built. 

As intimated above, it may be stated that the 
temperature rise of the rotor winding is greater than 
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it would be from the losses of the exciting current alone 
and the efficiency of the generator is reduced by the 
following additional losses of the rotor. 

1. Friction of the rotor surface upon the cooling air. 

2. Eddy currents at stator tooth frequency in the 
skin surface of the rotor steel. These are dependent 
upon the variable permeance of the slotted inner per- 
iphery of the stator core and the zigzag flux leakage 
to and from the rotor caused by the distribution of 
the m. m. f. in the stator slots. 
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It is now the general practise to groove the surface 
of the rotor body, see Fig. 12, and thereby secure 
lower temperature rises of the field winding and higher 
efficiency. Grooving of the surface with a coarse 
thread increases the cooling surface, reduces slightly 
the flow of air, and increases the turbulency of the 
cooling air in the air-gap. It also increases the re- 
sistance to flow of high-frequency eddy currents, thus 
improving efficiency as well as reducing temperature. 
In all cases when tested it has been found that grooving 
has been beneficial. 
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Fie. 13—ReEpucTION IN TEMPERATURE OF FIELD WINDING OF 
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An. exceptional case of the improvement which has 
been registered by the grooving of the rotors is seen 
by observing in Fig. 18 the difference in temperature 
rises secured during tests upon two rotors identical in 
all respects except that one was grooved, the other not. 

The tests determined the following: 

1. The grooved rotor obtained a temperature rise 
of 58 deg. cent. at closely full-rated load as compared 
with a rise of 88 deg. cent. for the similar ungrooved 
rotor. A second grooved rotor tested in the same stator 
as the ungrooved rotor just mentioned obtained a 
temperature rise of 53 deg. cent. upon the field winding. 

2. The core loss was reduced. 

3. The rate of air flow before grooving was 69,200 
cu. ft. per min. This was reduced to 54,000 cu. ft. per 
min. by grooving. 

4. The stator was slightly reduced in temperature. 

5. The efficiency was greatly improved. 

6. The customer has had a third rotor grooved, 
tests upon which have not yet been made. 

Fire Protection. It is particularly important, in 
connection with large totally enclosed generators, that 
they be equipped with protection against fire. Dif- 
ferential relay protection should be provided in order 
that excitation may be removed and the unit discon- 
nected from the system in case of a break through the 
insulation. The differential relay protection is useful 
only in connection with dielectric failures. It some- 
times happens that fire starts on the surface of the 
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insulation, without any electrical failure of the insu- 
lation. The exact causes of these fires are not always 
known but they are liable to occur under certain 
conditions, such as the accumulations of dirt, consisting 
of carbonized and other highly inflammable material. 
They are probably started by a spark resulting from 
some switching operation or sudden heavy short-circuit 
ontheline. Such surface fires are hardly known, except 
in connection with large totally enclosed machines. 
It is possible in some cases to discover the presence of 
fire by means of smoke in the air discharge pipe, in 
which case it is usually best to immediately remove 
excitation, shut unit down and make examination. 
However, all large generators should be provided with 
equipment to put out fire, whether started by dielectric 
failure or on the surface of insulation by static spark 
or spark of any kind. It has become customary to 
equip these machines with pipes at both ends in prox- 
imity to the end windings, and with outlets so placed 
as to direct steam, water, or whatever agent is em- 
ployed, in the most effective manner for putting out the 
fire. Steam and water are the agents that have been 
generally employed, although carbon dioxide gas has 
been installed in a few cases. The use of an inert gas, 
such as carbon dioxide, has a certain advantage over the 
use of steam or water, in that it causes no temporary 
or permanent injury to the insulation; furthermore, the 
operator who suspects a fire, will not wait so long to 
persuade himself that action must be taken if it is a 
matter of turning on the inert gas, as he would to turn 
on steam or water. Undoubtedly, the system of 
ventilation now coming rapidly into vogue, of re- 
circulating the same air and carrying off the heat by 
water-coolers, has a decided advantage in the matter 
of fighting fire, since the oxygen in the air becomes 
rapidly exhausted and the products of combustion 
serve as a fire extinguisher. Tests that have been 
made indicate that a 25 per cent saturation of carbon 
dioxide is ample to put out a fire. This system of 
ventilation prevents the accumulation of dirt, etc., and 
thus does away with surface fires. 

Operating Conditions. The handling of the rotor by 
operators is of extreme importance. Probably every- 
one will concur in the statement that the ideal con- 
dition to maintain in large generator rotors is a constant 
temperature of such magnitude as 90 deg. or 100 deg. 
This is not possible, but efforts should be made to 
maintain temperatures that vary within as small a 
range as possible. 

The distributed field winding assembled in numerous 
slots and secured against centrifugal force by metallic 
wedges in the slots, and by metallic binding bands at the 
heads, is peculiarly susceptible to deterioration if 
temperatures within the winding change frequently 
and through a wide range. To appreciate this, it is 
only necessary to consider the nature of the structure. 
There are three different materials, one of them a more 
or less intricate compound, that are subjected to the 
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changing temperatures, and each of the materials has a 
temperature coefficient of its own quite different from 
that of the others. The temperature coefficient of the 
copper is the highest and about one and one-half times 
that of the steel in which it is embedded, and approxi- 
mately two times that of the insulation that stands 
intermediate between copper and steel. To intensify 
these differences, the copper itself is always subjected to 
a much wider range in temperature than either the 
insulation or the rotor body proper, and to a quicker 
response to changing load. Common practise points 
to temperature rises in the copper of about 85 deg. 
cent. above the cooling medium, as the proper range 
to allow between the no-load starting and the full-load 
constant running conditions. By simple arithmetical 
applications of the formula for change of volume, due 
to temperature coefficient, we find the length of the 
field conductor in a 10-foot long slot for a quick 85 deg. 
change, to become 1% in. greater than the length of the 
envelope of insulation (except as the insulation stretches 
to accommodate itself to the pulling action of the coil) 
and 1/12 in. greater than the slot itself, in which the 
insulated coil is embedded. Undoubtedly, improved 
methods of forming up the insulation and of holding the 
winding against centrifugal force allow these movements 
to take place with very little deterioration, but it is 
greatly to be desired on the part of the operating people, 
that the variations in temperature be kept from ex- 
ceeding 85 deg. cent. 

A condition of operation to be avoided is that where 
the rotor is allowed, if the turbine is shut down, to 
reach a temperature approximating that of out-of- 
doors in our temperate climates during the cold season. 
Undoubtedly cases have existed in the near past, and 
probably at the present time, where the rotor tempera- 
ture gets down to 0 deg. cent. after an overnight shut- 
down. If in such case the turbine is started up and 
loaded, and for reasons of personal comfort to operators 
the station air is used, the cooling air temperature will 
soon attain something like 25 deg. cent., and if for any 
reason an overload in kilowatts for short period is 
desired, or an unusual demand for power factor correc- 
tion arises, requiring excitation amperes to be increased 
as much as 10 per cent over that stamped on the 
nameplate, the rotor temperatures may readily attain 
1385 deg. cent. In such case the unequal expansions of 
the various materials of the rotor that may occur within 
a few hours, undoubtedly exert mechanical strains 
that come with tremendous force on the insulation and 
must, when repeated often enough, result in dis- 
integration. It is, therefore, strongly recommended to 
all operators of large steam turbine units, that they 
make a study of how to maintain the best conditions 
in the matter of temperature change in the rotor 
windings. 

It is to be recommended: 

1. that overloads in excitation be avoided; 

2. that such arrangements of ventilation be adopted 
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as will permit as little cooling down of rotor when at 
rest as possible, and on no occasion permit the entrance 
direct of outdoor air; 

3. that a practise be established of determining 
temperature of field winding at stated intervals by 
observing volts at collector rings and comparing it 
with that obtained at same load conditions when 
generator was first put into service; 

4. that insulation resistance be measured at the 
same stated intervals; 

5. if for any reason at any time the rotor at rest has 
become very cold, run it at low speed with excitation 
sufficient to bring temperature up to about 75 deg. 
cent. in about one-half hour before raising speed to 
normal. 

Possible Future Units. The possible size of a genera- 
tor at any speed is limited if the designer produces a 
“stiff shaft’? machine; by this we mean a generator 
whose rotor at normal speed operates below the critical 
speed. Assuming adherence to this practise, and to the 
same type of ventilation at the several speeds, :7z., 
whether by means of self-contained fans or external 
blowers, the possible size at the several speeds varies 
inversely as the square of the speed; thus, for 60-cycle 
generators, 8000-kw. (10,000 kv-a.) at 3600 rev. per 
min., corresponds to 32,000 kw. (40,000 kv-a.) at 1800 
rev. per min. and to 72,000 kw. (90,000 kv-a.) at 1200 
rev. per min. The largest sizes at all these speeds 
should be of high voltage, say 10,000 to 14,000, to 
permit of the use of a sufficient number of slots and 
have designs that will not result in too large amperage 
per slot. 

In the matter of size as related to ventilation adopted, 
it can be greatly increased by the use of external 
blowers, since the number of multiple paths can be 
increased and valuable space saved between the rotor 
proper and the bearings at the two ends, space other- 
wise occupied by the fans and the chambers below and 
beyond them for the ingoing air. 
moment 62,500-kv-a., 14,000-volt 60-cycle generators 
are being built at 1800 rev. per min. and 60,000-kw. 
11,000-volt 25-cycle generators at 1500 rev. per min. 


Discussion 


A. M. Rossman: The built-up rotor construction which 
Mr. Foster describes is interesting to us because of an experience 
which we have had within the last two or three months with a 
solid forged rotor. 

A machine had been operating down in Texas for eight or ten 
years. The rotor winding had gone bad and the rotor was sent 
to the factory for rewinding. The factory examined it and 
found a crack in the rotor which extended two-thirds around the 
circumference, and rendered it unfit for going back into service. 
We then split it and found that the only good metal left consisted 
of a skin of metal about 1% in. or 14 in. thick on one side and, 
on the other side, a small wedge 2 in. or 3 in. in thickness extend- 
ing from the center to the outer surface. How that machine 
continued to operate with the rotor in that condition is a mystery. 

Going into the history of this rotor we discovered that it had 
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been made in Germany and shipped to this country just before 
the war began. It had an exploring hole drilled from end to end 
and the factory records showed that a small crack from shrinkage 
had been detected. They did not, at that time, attach the 
significance to that small crack that they should have. Now, 
I understand, such a forging would be rejected. In the built-up 
rotor described by Mr. Foster such a crack could not easily 
develop. 

Another point is this question of low temperatures. We are 
very glad, indeed, to see progress made toward cutting down 
the high temperatures. The earlier machines used to give 
considerable difficulty. The copper would expand when it was 
hot and shrink when it was coid, and before we knew it, the 
insulation had separated from the copper and was bowing out 
in the ventilation slots; the next thing we had a break-down and 
the machine would have to be rewound. Low temperature 
means low expansion and a lessening of mechanical troubles. 

C. M. Gilt: The maximum size of turbo-generators has 
increased in a series of steps with periods of several years inter- 
vening in which the size has remained fairly constant. Recently 
another step has been taken, beginning with the 62,500 kv-a. 
units for Brooklyn and followed by machines of even larger 
capacity. 

The amount of power developed by, and the money invested 
in, one of these large units is so great that the problem of ade- 
quately protecting it against damage, and of limiting the extent 
of the damage should a failure occur, is presented with in- 
creased force. The older practise of tying generators to the 
bus without any automatic protection against internal failure 
has been replaced by a scheme of differential protection of the 
windings. The method of balancing one end of each phase 
winding against the other is, serviceable in case of a phase-to- 
phase short circuit, or phase-to ground when the unit is on a 
grounded system, but will not operate on a turn-to-turn short 
circuit within the same winding until the damage has spread far 
enough to develop into a ground or a phase-to-phase short- 
circuit. 


As a further protection the groups of parallel windings within 
the same phase windings of the Brooklyn machines have been 
balanced against each other with cross-connected current trans- 
formers. This method of protection loses its sensitivity when 
the number of turns per phase is large for the circulating current 
sent around the closed loop by the unbalance of the voltage in the 
parallel paths is a small portion of the total current of each path. 


We are considering a somewhat different method of balancing 
the windings of one of the machines on the system and from such 
studies as have been made it appears to have some advantages. 
The method consists in tying together the parallel windings at 
equipotential points at approximately the middle of the winding 
and inserting a current transformer and relay in the tie. Nor- 
mally no current should flow across this tie and the current 
transformer can, therefore, be built of a size to give the best 
relay operation. In case of a turn-to-turn short cireuit, a ground 
or a phase-to-phase short circuit occurring in the windings be- 
tween the ends where they are joined together, a current will 
flow across the mid-point connection and cause relay operation. 
The advantage of this method over the scheme of balancing the 
windings with cross-connected current transformers lies in the 
fact that the relay operates directly on the cross flow of current 
and not on a small difference between two large currents. The 
disadvantage lies in the additional number of leads that must be 
brought out of the machine and the taps made at the mid- 
points. The additional leads brought out need not be full 
capacity, but built only to withstand possible short-circuit 
currents. While the scheme appears to be selective, there may 
be difficulty in picking out points on some machines as actually 
built so that the cross flow of current under all conditions of load 
and external short circuit will be enough smaller than that which 
would occur in ease of a turn-to-turn short circuit to give posi- 
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tively selective relaying. This difficulty, however, applies with 
equal force to the other method of balancing. 

We agree with the authors of the paper in favoring a closed 
system of ventilation for these large machines. Not only is it 
more effective than an air washer in keeping the machine clean, 
but we believe has also a decided advantage in ease of a fire. 
The oxygen within such a system will not sustain combustion 
very long. In addition a gaseous extinguisher, such as earbon 
dioxide, can be used effectively within a confined space. 

We are naturally keenly interested in the development of 
these large machines, their protection and operation. We 
believe that there is a real place for them on the larger systems 
and hope to see them perform creditably. 

E. H. Freiburghouse: While it is possible, as Mr. Rossman 
points out, to inspect thoroughly the cylindrical body and stub 
ends of a rotor such as has been employed in this 62,500-kv-a. 
generator at Brooklyn, nevertheless, very rigid sensitive tests 
are made by which forging faults may be detected and located 
throughout the interior of the one-piece solid forged rotors. 
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It has been our practise for many years to use a solid forged 
steel rotating element having radial slots machined in it to re- 
ceive the windings. The reliability of the solid forged rotor has 
been demonstrated by the successful operation of over 1000 
units ranging in capacity from 2500 to 62,500 kv-a. and rotative 
speeds from 1200 to 3600 rev. per min. 

No failures chargeable directly or indirectly to forging faults 
have occurred during operation either in the factory or in serv- 
ice. This is also true of the nickel-steel forged. rings which 
support the end portions of the rotor winding. 

Three inspections are made of the interior of the forging, 
the first being at the forge shop. 


The number of rotor forgings rejected from all causes has 
been less than 2 per cent of the total number received to date. 


The scheme of protection mentioned by Mr. Gilt for ob- 
taining protection against internal faults, such as short-circuited 
turns, has been considered and seems to have desirable features, 
but to the writer’s knowledge has never been applied. 


Heating of Large Steel-Cored Aluminum 
Conductors 
BY R. J. C. WOOD 


Associate, A. I. E. E. 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


TUDIES of the most economical size of conductor 
for the Southern California Edison Company’s 
third 220-kv. transmission line from Big Creek 

to near Los Angeles led to the choice of eithera 1,033,500- 
cir. mil aluminum steel core or the equivalent 650,000- 
cir. mil copper cable. 
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The normal] full-load current in this conductor will be 
about 450 amperes and when a fourth line is put into 
service, paralleled and cross-connected with the third 
circuit, it appears probable that sections of the line may 
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be required to carry 900 amperes continuously over 
periods of time. 
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The temperature rise of such cables carrying these 
large currents might prove to be a limitation which 
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would have to be considered, not on account of fusing 
or burning, but because of the expansion and consequent 
increased sag in the transmission line which might re- 
duce clearances unduly. 

The rulings of the California State Railroad Com- 
mission require, at 180 deg. fahr. a minimum clearance 
to ground of 30 ft. over territory susceptible of culti- 
vation and accessible to vehicles, and over highways 
and railroads. This provides an ample margin, but 
special cases occur, such as crossing other circuits either 
of the same or other companies’ systems where insuffi- 
cient clearances might be allowed, if the reduction in 
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them, due to conductor heating, were not taken into 
consideration. 

A series of tests was therefore made to determine the 
temperature rise, both in still air and in wind, of three 
sizes of aluminum steel-cored cable; tests upon copper 
to be made at a future date. 

The first tests were upon new clean cable of 666,000 
cir. mils. 

Afterwards, a sample of 605,000-cir. mil cable cut 
from the Big Creek transmission line was tested. This 
cable had become coated with a hard, smooth, black 
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deposit which forms on the conductor at high voltages 
by electric precipitation from the air. This coating 
can only be removed with difficulty even by scraping; 
incidentally it reduces corona loss, probably by rea- 
son of the mechanical smoothness imparted to the 
conductor. : 

Finally, the heating of new clean 1,033,500-cir. mil 
cable was determined. It should be noted that these 
sizes as here given do not include the steel core. 

The tests were made indoors in the corner of a large 
room remote from doors and windows. A length of 
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about 20 ft. of cable was suspended so that about six 
feet was horizontal at a height of seven feet above the 
floor and six feet below the ceiling; the ends of the cable 
were brought around to the supply transformer fur- 
nishing 50-cycle low-voltage current. The loop of 
cable thus formed an oval about nine by six feet, its 
plane inclined to the vertical, to prevent heated air 
rising into the upper portion. 

Attempts were first made to measure temperatures 
with thermometers, but these were abandoned in favor 
of a copper-constantin thermocouple having its hot 
junction placed in the second layer of stranding of the 
cable, counting from the outside. The cold junction 
was similarly embedded in a 24-in. length of cable sus- 
pended 12 in. below the horizontal portion of the cable 
under test. This arrangement gave consistent results, 
measured the temperature rise directly, and was sensi- 
tive to 1 deg. cent; stem effect or conduction of heat by 
the thermocouple wires was practically eliminated by 
wrapping them once round the circumference of the 
cable, insulated from it by a single layer of thin paper 
continued once around outside the thermocouple wires 
and bound in place. 
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The final temperature rise resulting from different 
amounts of current was determined, as well as the rate 
of heating from the time the current was first turned on 
until a steady temperature was reached, this requiring 
from 1.5 to 2 hours. From these observed results the 
watts dissipated per square inch of surface were calcu- 
lated, the surface being considered as that of a cylinder 
of diameter equal to the maximum outside diameter of 
the cable. The rate of heat emission per degree of 
temperature rise increases with temperature difference 
as shown in Fig. 6. As might be expected, the black 
coating referred to above increases the rate of heat 
emission. 

The observed results differ materially from the data 
published by George E. Luke in the Electric Journal, 
Apr., 1923. Luke found that the temperature rise was 
practically proportional to the watts dissipated and 
that the color and nature of the surface had but little 
effect upon the specific rate of heat dissipation, whereas 
in our experiments the rate of heat dissipation was 
found to be about 66 per cent more at 100 deg. cent. 
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rise than at 10 deg. cent. rise and to increase 17 per 
cent even between 30 deg. cent. and 60 deg. cent. tem- 
perature rise. Blackened aluminum cable dissipated 
40 per cent more energy than bright cable with equal 
temperature rise. It is not to be expected that Luke’s 
curves for the temperature rise of aluminum cables 
would agree closely with observations made upon 
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clean and black, and for the additional convection 
losses due to wind, and it is believed that these equa- 
tions are reliable for engineering purposes within the 
range of sizes covered by the experiments, and may be 
used without probability of material error between 
the limits of 500,000 to 2,000,000-cm. cables. 
Resistance measurements were made by drop of 


TABLE I 
CONSTANTS OF CABLES 


No. of Strands 


Nominal Size Aluminum Steel Total Weight 1000 ft. Dia. of 
Cir. Mils Cir. Mils Cir. Mils Cir. Mils Al. Steel Al. Steel Cable Inches 
605,000 605,000 78,000 683,000 568 211 54 We 0.954 
666,000 666,000 86,000 752,000 626 232 54 vi 1.000 
1,033,500 1,033,500 134,000 1,167,500 971 353 54 7 1.247 


steel-cored cable, as the latter has a relatively larger 
surface. 


Wind was produced horizontally by from one to three 
12-in. desk fans appropriately placed so as to distribute 
the air current as evenly as possible, the velocity of the 
wind was measured by an anemometer calibrated 
during the tests. This artificial wind differs from 


TABLE II 
OBSERVED DATA, HEATING OF CABLES 


Temp. 
Temp of 

Cur- Rise Cable | Ohms Watts 

Size cm. Wind | rent Deg Deg per per 
Nominal | Surface |ft/min. |Amps.| Cent Cent. | 1000 ft. | Sq. In 
605,000 | Black 0 314 | 12.0 32.8 |0.03027 | 0.08295 

" = 0 600 | 38.0 59.0 |0.03335 | 0.334 

“ 0 902 | 80.0 100.0 |0.03823 |0.8654 

¢ 97 905 |. 55.2 77.8 |0.03558 |0.8108 

« 170 907 | 47.0 69.8 | 0.03462 | 0.7926 

666,000 | Bright 0 602 | 43.3 62.3 | 0.02965 | 0.2857 
g g 0 900 | 97.0 117.0 |0.0354 |0.7605 

4 96 900 | 57.5 73.5 |0.03083 | 0.6622 

4 175 900 | 47.0 66.0 |0.03004 | 0.6455 

hy a 300 900 | 34.8 53.8 |0.02877 | 0.6180 
1,033,500 | Bright 0 338 10.5 36.1 |0.01751 | 0.04259 
. 0 690 | 34.3 60.4 |0.01915 |0.1940 

i “A 0 1029 | 72.6 98.7 |0.02175 10.4903 


natural winds in being very much more constant and 
in lacking the gusts and eddies of nature, but since the 
additional emissivity due to wind is approximately a 
linear function of velocity over a considerable range, 
the cooling effect as determined should agree with that 
produced by natural winds of the same average 
velocities. 

When it comes to the application of the results to 
transmission line design, the effect of wind in cooling 
the conductor is of great importance, even an almost 
imperceptible breeze of 0.2 miles per hour has a very 
marked cooling effect. More information is needed 
upon the minimum air velocities that may be coincident 
with maximum air temperatures in different localities. 

From the data, empirical equations were obtained 
for the watts lost per square inch. of surface, both 


potential method at different temperatures as the cable 
cooled naturally after a heat run. The temperature 
coefficient of resistance calculated from this data is 
slightly higher than previously published; a probable 
explanation is that when heated the aluminum strand- 
ing, expanding more than the steel core, loosens some- 
what, decreasing the contact pressure between strands 
and layers. In a suspended conductor under consider- 
able tension this effect will be less or absent. In order 
to be on the safe side, the coefficient as found was used 
in the derived equations. 

In Figs. 8, 4 and 5 are shown the observed rate of 
heating compared with an equation of rational form 
but containing an empirical. coefficient. 

It may be shown that when 
= current in amperes 
= resistance in ohms of unit length 
= temperature coefficient of resistance 
= coefficient of heat emission from surface 
= time 
temperature rise abeve air 
= heat equivalent in watt seconds 
= specific heat of cable 
= weight of cable per unit length 
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final temperature rise after a long time is 
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So that @ = (1) 


where A 


B 


always provided that U does not vary with @. Asa 
matter of fact U does vary with @ as is shown in Fig. 6. 
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It will be noted that the observations as plotted 
indicate quite consistently an exponential relation 
between temperature rise and watts dissipated and 
that within the limits of expected error the value of 
the exponent is the same for all three cables, including 
both bright and black surfaces. 

The substitution of the equation for U in the differen- 
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tial equation of temperature rise leads to an unwieldy 
integral. The heating curve for bright cable may be 
closely approximated, however, by the equation 

(2) 


1 
7] = Om a I?rt 
el T= Wa i,keo } 
this is the equation of the solid lines in Figs. 3, 4 and 
5, and is of the same form as equation (1) when 
yg? 
[1— (.00043 I)?] 6,K oo 


The agreement with the observed rate of temperature 
rise is sufficiently good for practical purposes. The 
number of different sizes of cable used is, of course, 
much too few to establish a law connecting size with 
coefficient of heat emission, but the nature of the 
phenomena suggests an exponential equation which 
cannot be greatly in error within reasonable limits 
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since the change in emission is small over a large range 
in cable size. In Luke’s paper, above referred to, this 
matter is considered much more fully, and a curve of 
dissipation constant and cable diameter is given. This 
curve is an exponential one lending strong support to 
the assumption as to the form of the curve. 
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Only one size of blackened cable was obtainable and 
it is assumed tentatively that the curves for black and 
bright cables are parallel, which is the same thing as 
assuming that the ratio of the dissipation constants of 
bright and black cables of the same size shall be con- 
stant and independent of their absolute size. 

Fig. 7 shows how the heat emission varies with the 
size of the cable which is here given, including the area 
of the steel core. The equation of loss is 


0.00005090 |" 
W.= | ae 6-2 for bright cable (3) 
0.25 
0.0001815 
W,= | SSSR 91-22 for black cable (4) 


where W, = watts dissipated per square inch of surface. 
To obtain watts per square inch per 1 deg. cent. the 
exponent of 6 will be 0.22. 

The effect of wind is given in Fig. 8 and Table III. 
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The additional heat loss due to wind over and above 
what would exist in still air is shown as a function of air 
velocity. 
The loss is nearly the same for bright and black cable 
as would be expected. This loss is given by 
W. = 0.0001185 V°-80. 
where W.,, = watts dissipated per square inch 
V velocity of air feet per minute. 
The total loss from the cable is therefore given by 


0.00005090 ae 
Wes cir. mils J 


for bright cable 


ll 


(5) 


6-2 + 0.0001185 V°80. 


(6) 


0.0001815 |°™ 
W= See 61-22 4. 0.0001185 V°3¢. 
cir. mils 
for black cable (7) 
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TABLE III 
Watts Dissipated by Wind 
666,000 cm. Bright Cable 
Watts per Sq. Inch per 1 Deg. Cent. 
Wind Temp. Rise ee 
Ft,;Min. Deg. Cent. Loss in Loss due 
Total Still Air to Wind 
96 57.5 0.01152 0.00700 0.00452 
175 47.0 0.01373 0.00669 0.00704 
300 34.8 0.01776 0.00626 0.01150 
605,000 cm. Black Cable 
97 55.2 0.01468 0.00973 0.00495 
170 47.0 0.01686 0.00943 0.00743 
W being watts per square inch of surface. 
The heat generated in the cable is 
Pr.f[1+a(é+ 2] 
Wi ae (8) 


where ¢ = temperature of atmosphere 
S = Surface area of a length of cable having re- 
sistance r, at O deg. cent. 

The final temperature rise is easily obtained graphi- 
cally at the intersection of the curves plotted from 
equations (6) and (8) or (7) and (8). The method of 
doing this is illustrated in Fig. 9, the curves giving heat 
dissipated as per equation (6) and the straight line 
giving heat generated plotted from equation (8). 
Intersections are in equilibrium giving the final tem- 
perature rise. A cross plot from Fig. 9 and other 
similar curves are shown in Fig. 10 which presents the 
final results in a more agreeable manner. 

The probable increase of effective resistance of these 
steel-cored cables on alternating current has not been 
separately considered but is included in the empirical 
coefficients. 


Discussion 


A. M. Rossman: I was shown recently some results of a 
heating test of a cable passing through a clamp. The cable was 
300,000-cir. mil copper cable and the clamp was a drop forging. 
In that case the current was raised to such a value as to give 
an appreciable heating of the conductor. The clamp showed a 
temperature several degrees higher than the conductor. This 
is contrary to the results which Mr. Wood obtained. 

H. W. Dwight (by letter): The question of the effect of direct 
sunlightin raising the temperature of a large conductor and increas- 
ing the sag hasaclose reference to the probleminvestigated by Mr. 
Wood. Ifthe measurements were made indoors under a skylight, 
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the effect of wind would be eliminated. If they were made out- 
doors, the error due to reflection by the skylight would be re- 
moved. The results, though approximate, would give additional 
data for calculating the maximum sag. 

The question of the best size of steel core is one which could be 
investigated with the apparatus used by Mr. Wood, if samples 
of cable were obtained having different sizes of steel core but the 
same cross section of aluminum or copper. 

Among the advantages of a larger steel core are: first, reduc- 
tion of corona loss; second, reduction in skin effeet due to the 
aluminum or copper taking the shape of a thinner tube; third, 
reduction in resistance due to larger cooling surface and lower 
temperature, and fourth, reduction in resistance due to the 
current carried by the steel core, which, although a small per- 
centage, is not negligible, but amounts to about 2 per cent. 
These advantages are all equivalent to increasing the conductiv- 
ity of the aluminum or the copper. They should be balanced 
against the disadvantages due to the larger steel core, of greater 
cost, weight, ice load and wind load. 

Such a comparison might result in the use of a core of low- 
grade steel for a large copper transmission cable. A core of 
low-priced steel has usually better conductivity than one of high- 
grade steel, for alternating current, though not always for direct 
eurrent. 

If accurate means are not available for measuring the watts 
loss with alternating current, each sample of cable could be 
calibrated by measuring its final temperature rise when direct 
current is flowing, for which ease the watts loss ean be accurately 
measured. The temperature rise by thermocouple can also 
be very accurately measured, as is shown by the test readings 
plotted on the curves in Mr. Wood’s paper. Curves would be 
drawn for each sample showing the continuous temperature rise 
plotted against watts loss. Then, when alternating current is 
flowing, the watts loss would be deduced from the temperature 
rise, and the effect of the steel core on the conductivity of the 
eable for alternating current could be judged. 

For example, if 400 amperes, alternating current, in a 600,000- 
cir. mil copper cable without a core produced a temperature rise 
which gave 107 watts in a certain length, from the calibration 
curve of that sample, and if the same current in a cable with 
600,000-cir. mils of copper and a steel core produced a tempera- 
ture rise which gave 100 watts on the corresponding curve, then 
the core had inereased the conductivity 7 per cent, by reducing 
skin effect, by lowering the temperature and by adding the 
conductivity of the core itself. This total pereentage increase in 
conductivity due to the core might be greater than the percentage 
increase in cost caused by the core, and there would be the added 
advantage, of probably more importance still, that the corona 
loss would be decreased. “ 

In making such a test, the samples might be connected in series, 
so that there would be no doubt that they carried equal cur- 
rents. Such a test, like many other measurements in physics, 
eould well be made in a room in which a thermostat controls 
electric heaters of sufficient size to hold the rogm temperature 
exactly constant, which is a very easy matter to arrange except 
in hot weather. 
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Review of the Subject.—I ncreasing voltages employed in 
transmitting large amounts of power over long distances emphasize 
the need of a better line insulator for this purpose. This paper 
outlines the conditions under which a suspension-type insulator 
has been experimentally developed for such use. In the form 
described, it consists of metallic terminal members to suitably 
distribute the electric flux and an insulating, impregnated wood 


(or other material) mechanical strain member, concentric with the 
hollow electric field produced between the metallic terminal members. 
The unit described is designed for use on 110,000-volt power lines, 
two similar units in series for 220,000-volt lines and, when necessary, 
three units in series on 330,000-volt lines. The fundamental 
principles of the insulator are established and later continued 
experience in service may or may not modify detail. 


INTRODUCTORY 


NE of the important problems involved in long- 
distance high-voltage power transmission at the 
present time is that of the line insulator. For the 

last 30 years, constantly increasing voltages have been 
employed for power transmission and each increase in 
line voltage has brought its problems of design of the 
several component parts, which together constitute 
such a system; transformers, bushings, line conductor 
for corona losses, regulation, control, etc.; insulation, 
insulators, ete. 

Step by step the work of investigation, development, 
and resulting design of the several parts of high-voltage 
systems has kept pace with the commercial and eco- 
nomic demands for ever increasing line voltages. Some 
of the time, possibly, one or more of these factors has 
lagged behind the development demanded by the situa- 
tion, but, in general, the engineering investigation and 
design of the various features have kept pace with and, 
in certain instances, have clearly pointed out a path of 
accomplishment in advance of economic needs. 

Fig. 1 indicates what this advance in line voltage has 
been through the years. Voltage values for line insu- 
lators, bushings and power transformers, as distin- 


guished from testing transformers, have followed a. 


similar advance. Testing transformers and _ their 
bushings have ranged at from four to six times the volt- 
age of the power transformer or line voltage for a given 
period. 

We have been confronted, from time to time, in this 
progress by what appeared, at the time, to be insur- 
mountable difficulties. First, the transformer could not 
be insulated, then, when it was insulated, the higher 
voltage could not be brought out through any available 
bushing. When this was accomplished, and the higher 
voltage was applied to the line, the known insulators 
failed and the line could not be insulated. After secur- 
ing a line insulated from earth with improved insulators, 
the atmospheric and corona line losses were found to 
be such that the possible limit for line voltage was at 

Presented at the A. I. E. E. Regional Meeting, Worcester, 
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one time set at 60,000 volts. Within three years of 
that time, it was shown that 60,000 volts was not the 
limit and within six years, the law of design for corona 
line losses was established. Recently we have had 
limits set for the amount of power which can be trans- 
mitted over long distances. 

As frequently as some apparently impossible barrier 
has presented itself, it has been surmounted and this 
has gone on, time after time, through the efforts of many 
engineers and scientists, until the earlier and, at the 
time, really difficult barriers to surmount, now look as 
simple from our present point of view as our present 
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“impossibilities” are likely to appear a quarter of a 
century from now. 

The advance in power transmission line voltages, 
from the beginning of its advance over thirty years ago 
to the present time, has been consistent and uniform. 
It, at least, suggests the possibility of a continuance of 
a similar rate for some years to come. Whether we 
reach 300,000 or 350,000 volts for superpower transmis- 
sion line potentials before or after 1935 or 1940 is per- 
haps not important. However, the case does appear 
to be clear that we are to advance in this direction, and 
that the times and the values for such line voltage 
increase are to be set, mainly, by economic rather than 
by purely engineering limitations. 

These considerations, together with stimulation from 
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work on other related factors of this problem, led the 
writer, early in 1920, to apply himself to the definite 
problem of the rational design of an insulator which 
might be better adapted to increasing line voltages than 
those then available. This paper will present the 
results thus far secured on that portion of the problem 
which relates particularly to the suspension type of 
high-voltage line insulator. Parallel work has been 
carried out on the application of these principles to the 
design of pin type insulators and to transformer and 
bushing design, but an account of this work will not be 
attempted within the limits of this paper. 

In order to show the relationships of this problem, it 
may be well to outline most briefly the gradual develop- 
ment of the high-voltage line insulator. The first 
telegraph lines required insulators and, starting with 
the early split tube insulator of Ezra Cornell as an 
illustration, we have a duct with the insulating material 
(glass, pottery or porcelain) placed in compression. 
The development of the insulator, until most recently, 
has been along purely empirical lines upon this original 
basis of a capped duct or tube with the insulating 
material in compression. A fairly standardized glass, 
pottery or porcelain insulator for telegraph and tele- 
phone service yielded many years of satisfactory experi- 
ence before there was need of insulators for the early 
light and power circuits. These early light and power 
circuits did not range above 700 volts, except certain 
series are and incandescent systems which ranged up 
to 5000 or, in some cases, as high as 10,000 volts. 

When 5000 volts or more were applied on the line, 
although below corona effects, difficulties were experi- 
enced and merely making a large capped duct or tube 
type telegraph insulator did not entirely answer the 
question. However, this type was still adhered to, and 
by making modifications of an empirical character, 
improved materials, petticoats, etc., improved puncture 
and leakage loss values, creepage surface, hygroscopic 
conditions, ete., ete., an insulator-resulted which served 
its purpose for the higher voltages. 

With the advent of corona forming voltages, there 
opened a new chapter of insulator development, in 
which much of the earlier experience was no longer 
applicable and a number of new theories and resulting 
designs appeared. These principles at first neglected 
the direct question of the surrounding electric field and 
were applied empirically to the preceding type of insu- 
lator,—still a capped duct with the line and tie wire at 
or near the top of pin and the insulating material still 
in compression. Corrugated surfaces, multiple parts, 
multiple petticoats, improved dielectric strength of 
materials, creepage current distribution, leakage losses, 
ete., etc., produced insulators which again served their 
purpose, although usually of faulty design and often 
concentrating electric flux unnecessarily so as to lower 
breakdown values they might otherwise have possessed. 

A more careful study of this problem next led to a 
departure from the continued empirical development 
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of the original tube or duct type and the rational appli- 
cation of theory to insulator design as based upon the 
study of dielectrics in air and the electric field of the 
insulator and its surroundings. The theory was stated 
by Maxwell many years ago, but its application to the 
improvement of insulator design was then new and is 
now firmly established in its application. The fact, 
then appreciated, that a conformity of the contour of the 
surface of the insulator to the electrostatic lines of force 
of the electric field gives a closer practical approach to 
the dielectric strength of surrounding air than can be 
secured by any other surface, was applied in the pro- 
duction of a new type of insulator. This insulator had 
introduced a new element into this class of design and, 
because the lines of mechanical stress were parallel to 
the electrostatic flow lines, an insulator was produced 
in which the material (porcelain) could be used other- 
wise than in simple compression and need be no longer 
of the simple tube or duct type. It was no longer neces- 
sary for the line and tie wire to surround or approxi- 
mately surround the top of the pin. The resulting 
insulator introduced these principles together with 
surfaces of rain sheds conforming to equipotential sur- 
faces of the surrounding electric field. 

With further increase in line potentials above 100,000 
volts, even this development of the pin-type insulator 
no longer met the demands and, even before this latter 
development, suspended strings of insulating (porcelain) 
units came into high-voltage line practise. This was 
another departure from the earlier empirical duct or 
tube type and appeared, at first, to take care of the 
difficulties imposed by steadily mounting line voltages. 
However, it was soon found that a string of such units, 
because of capacity relations, would not withstand a 
voltage equal to the sum of voltages which could be ap- 
plied to the individual units. This effect, together with 
increasing costs and lengths of such strings of units for 
the higher voltages now in use or contemplated in the 
near future, leaves.much to be desired and possibly 
presents another barrier. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


In former insulator designs, and until the application 
of the flow-line principle and the use of the string of 
suspension units, it has been the practise to design for 
higher and higher voltages by increasing the dimensions, 
improving the materials, multiplying the parts, etc., as 
based empirically upon previous experience with the 
tube or duct type insulator and its modifications. Even 
with the application of the flow-line principle to com- 
mercial designs, the surfaces of the porcelain were 
shaped to conform to the lines of force of a field re- 
sulting from previous practise as to location and shape 
of metallic terminals. 

In all of these designs, the porcelain insulating sur- 
faces, or some of them, were in the path of maximum 
potential gradient and along the path by which corona 
formation and final breakdown and arcing would occur. 
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In order to proceed effectively to the design of insulators 
for higher voltages, it appeared advisable to introduce 
certain elements and principles not heretofore employed 
and looking toward :— 

(1) Placing the insulating surface under more 
favorable conditions for operation, especially as to co- 
rona and arcing. 

(2) Simplifying the form of the insulating surface for 
convenience in manufacture. 


(3) An insulator free from corona prior to break- 
down. 

(4) Reducing weight. 

(5) Reducing over-all length. 

(6) Reducing costs. 

(7) Producing a higher voltage unit insulator. 

(8) Elimination of porcelain, if possible. 


These results may be attempted by the application, 
among others, of the following features:— 

(9) ‘The production of a hollow electric field!, in 
which to place the insulating member. 

(10) In combination with the hollow electric field, 
to so shape metallic electric flux distributing terminals 
as to produce along and near the axis of the field a field 
of force with lines so distributed as to conform to the 
surface of an insulating (mechanical strain) member 
which shall be most desirable from purely mechanical 
considerations of strength and manufacture. 

(11) In combination with the above, to so propor- 
tion the metallic flux distributing terminal members as 
to eliminate corona formation anywhere on the insulator 
prior to a close approach to breakdown voltage, and 
well above operating voltage. 

(12) An insulating mechanical strain member, to 
meet the purely mechanical conditions imposed by a 
higher voltage line insulator and, conveniently manu- 
factured, may be an elongated cylinder or frustum of a 
cone or close approach to such forms. 

(13) A mechanical strain member employed in the 


above combination should either be of some material of | 


better mechanical properties than porcelain or of a 
porcelain having mechanical properties superior to 
those heretofore employed in insulator construction. 

A proper combination of the above features should 
result in an insulator which will offer, among other 
advantages :— ip 

(14) No possibility of corona or arcing along its 
single insulating surface; opening the possibility of the 
use of other material than porcelain. 

(15) Maximum practicable dielectric strength along 
its insulating surface. 

(16) Ample mechanical strength. 

(17) A single unit suitable for use on 110,000-volt 
power lines, two such units in series for 220,000-volt 


lines and, when necessary, three units in series on 


330,000-volt lines. 


1. By a hollow electric field is meant an electric field sur- 
rounded symmetrically along its axis (plane or other surface) by a 
stronger field of higher average and maximum potential gradient. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
The preliminary experimental work of development 


Wi@. 4 


_ of an insulator to meet the above conditions has now 
been completed and a few preliminary commercial 
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model suspension insulators have been built to place on 
high-voltage power circuits. This will give service 
experience with a view to detail modification, if neces- 
sary, before placing such insulators in general service 
in quantity. 

The\results obtained in this experimental develop- 


ment are of interest and, without attempting a full 
account of all the experimental work involved, may be 
outlined as follows:— 

An early attempt to determine, by theoretical analy- 
sis, a suitable form of insulating surface resulted ina form 
of spindle shown in Fig. 2 and dimensions as in Fig. 3. 


Fie. 6 


This was constructed of wood with gilded terminal 
members giving appearance of Fig. 4 and yielded break- 
down values of from 180 to 145 kv. 

For convenience in manufacture, it appeared ad- 
visable to so shape the metallic flux distributing ter- 
minals that a cylindrical spindle, rather than the shaped 
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spindle of Fig. 4, could be used, if possible, without too 
great loss of breakdown values. An insulator was, 
therefore, constructed as shown in Fig. 5 with gilded 


Fie. 9 


wooden terminal flux distribution members. Under 
test, this showed absolutely no corona up to nearly 400 
kv. and at 400 kv. broke down without sign of previous 
Fig. 6 shows appearance at breakdown with 
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no corona or are along the insulating spindle. Hung 
in parallel with a string of six unit insulators of some- 
what greater overall length, results were as shown in 
Fig. 7 at 360 kv. and no sign of corona on the single unit. 

These results gave encouragement for continued work 
and considerable effort was expended in the exploration 
of the surrounding fields and on the study of field forms 
secured with shredded asbestos. Fig. 8 shows the field 
form around a cylindrical spindle with metallic rods at 
each end and at right angles to the axis of the spindle. 
This is a condition which, clearly, does not give an 
insulating surface conforming to the lines of force of the 
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field. Fig. 9 shows the effect of placing a metallic 
torus surrounding one end of the spindle. The field of 
force has flow lines more nearly conforming to the insu- 
lating surface. Fig. 10, with a torus surrounding each 
end of the spindle and concentric with its axis, gives a 
field with lines of force parallel with the surface of the 
insulating spindle throughout most of its length and 
also places the spindle in a hollow electric field where the 
strongest part of the field, with a maximum potential 
gradient, is a cylindrical belt immediately along the 
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shortest path between the two toroidal surfaces and 
entirely surrounding the spindle. 

Visual observation determined that with such ar- 
rangement undesirable corona formation did not occur 
up to about the breakdown voltage, but the eye could 
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not detect with certainty if static streamers or power ares 
might not occasionally, and for an instant, traverse the 
surface of the insulating spindle. In order to determine 
this with certainty, polar high speed stereoscopic photo- 
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graphs were taken. Fig. 11 shows such a photograph at 
48 exposures per second and Fig. 12 shows a similar 
photograph at 520 exposures per second. In no case 
was a streamer or are formed along the insulating spindle 
nor could one be blown upon it by strong air currents. 
Up to this point no attempt had been made to secure 
results except under dry conditions, as it was believed 
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that absence of complication of wet conditions would 
help to an understanding of the necessary fundamental 
relationships. The next step involved study of the 
modifying elements introduced by wet spray test and 
storm conditions. 

A model corresponding to Fig. 13 was constructed and 
gave the appearance of Fig. 14 on breakdown. This 
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did not yield as good results as hoped for, although the 


following results were obtained. 


Dry Wet 
Spacing Ky. Ky./in. Ky. Ky. /in. Ratio 
9 in. 201 22.3 102 11.3 51 
12 in. 240 20.0 131 10.9 55 
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In order to determine the influence of the various 
factors involved, and to secure more favorable results, 
a long series of comparative tests was carried out on a 
variety of models and combinations. Of this series, a 


few typical combinations and their results are given in 
Fig. 15. The appearance of two of these models, under 
arcing conditions, is given by Figs. 16 and 17. 
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These tests showed clearly the direction in which model of insulator was constructed in limited number 
further development should proceed and a careful study with dimensions as shown in Fig. 24, for the collection 
of data under service conditions on high-voltage power 
lines with a variety of climatic conditions. The field 
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B +> Fie. 22 form of this model is shown in Fig. 25. The appear- 
' ; ; ance of this model, following severe snow conditions, is 
of field forms was made on several models, in confirma- shown in Fig. 26 and under heavy arcing conditions at 


tion, and as shown in Figs. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 238. 280-kv. in Fig. 27. a 
As a result of this, and work on other models, a final With sufficient experience, under service conditions, 
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its rating can be established, or, if necessary, dimensions 
modified to meet any desired rating. 

The test values on this insulator range at about 280 
kv., or over, dry and 200 kv., or over, under standard 
wet spray test per unit. No corona is visible on any 
part of the insulator until within about five per cent of 
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breakdown voltage. Two units in series require about 
500 kv. dry or 350 kv. wet for breakdown. These 
values are without capacity modification which could 
be readily secured to improve these values. 

During the period in which the electrical features of 


20 


this insulator have been under development, H. C. P. 
Weber, of the Westinghouse Research Laboratories, 
has been engaged in the development of impregnated 
and treated wood spindles for use in this insulator. 
His results are such that, with absence of corona and 
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arcing conditions on the surface of the insulating mem- 
ber, there is definite promise of an insulating strain mem- 
ber with satisfactory dielectric properties and mechan- 
ical properties far superior to any porcelain yet available. 
The spindles used in demonstration tests accompanying 
this paper have been prepared under methods developed 
by Dr. Weber, but will not be further considered in a 
paper devoted to the electrical rather than the chemical 
features of this problem. Artificial aging and weather- 
ing tests of great severity accompanied by repeated 
electrical tests, extending over a number of months, 
have been applied to these spindles. 

Special acknowledgment should be made for the 
thorough cooperation and great assistance which has 
been rendered in this problem by D. F. Miner and H. 
W. Tenney, both of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, through work which they 
have carried out in Pittsburgh. 

Acknowledgment should also be made for the in- 
terested and valuable assistance which has been given 
on this problem by assistants who have worked with 
the writer in Worcester at one stage or another of the 
development of the problem. These are R. H. Bryant, 
H. W. Tenney, A. W. Hill, D. E. Howes, O. B. French, 
R. M. Field, S. T. Chen, C. L. Denault, R. L. Kimball, 
R. D. Paul and E. Topanelian, Jr. 


Discussion 
At Worcester 

E. M. Hewlett: In trying various materials in experimenting 
on the first suspension-type insulator we found that any com- 
pound or any material that can earbonize, will carbonize. I am 
in hope that by distributing the strain in the way that Professor 
Smith has done, the carbonization will be reduced and the life 
of the rod lengthened, but it seems that in this electrical work, 
anything that can happen will happen. For instance, when an 
insulator is subjected to fog, you get a little dampness on the 
surface. Or when you get it out in the Middle West, in the Salt 
Lake section, where you get alkali dust, then you get a surface 
condition that will start a little static and start a little leakage. 
These conditions, with the available materials, are likely to 
result in deterioration. 

The thing that we have always been looking for on all insu- 
lators, and I think in a good many other things, too, has been a 
suitable material. 

Now, of course, if we can get a better porcelain, a porcelain 
twice as strong, or 50 per cent stronger, a little tougher, with a 
better dielectric strength, we can do quite a good deal, even with 
our present design. If we had a ceramic material, which we felt 
was safe under tension conditions and wouldn’t crack and drop 
the line, why, then we could work something of this kind of a 
design. On the wireless antennas, they use a 50-in. long tube, 
3% in. in diameter, and they shield the ends with a ring very 
much in the same way as Professor Smith has done here. They 
do not use the rings for rain shields, but just as distribution rings. 

On transmission voltages above 110,000 volts, it has been 
found that the lower disk on suspension-unit strings takes alarger 
percentage of the total electrical stress than the other units of the 
string. Therefore, on the higher voltages it has been found 
necessary to put grading rings on the strings in order to balance 
up the stresses. That process can be earried on so that the 
present types of suspension units ean be used for any voltages 
that we know of at the present time. 
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We are in need of materials that will withstand arcing static 
and corona. The discovery of such materials will not only 
render possible numerous suggested designs, but will also open 
the field to many new designs of insulators for high-voltage 
transmission insulation. 

C. F. Scott: In 1904—twenty years ago this summer—the 
International Electrical Congress was held in St. Louis. It had 
many sections. One of them was ‘Power Transmission.” 
I happened to be its Chairman. One of the best groups of trans- 
mission people that had ever come together were there, pre- 
senting and discussing papers—something like half of them re- 
lated to the line or the insulator. 

It is interesting to read now the criticisms of the pin-type 
insulator, its construction, its theory, its size and its performance. 
V. G. Converse, who was the man who had made the underhung 
insulator that Mr. Skinner spoke of, had a long paper on insu- 
lators, a historical paper which described and illustrated all the 
different sizes and types. He refers to his underhung insulator 
or underscrewed insulator and goes on after saying that the pin 
insulator had been growing in size until it approximated a 
Chinese pagoda, to give another form of the same thing with an 
improved construction. 

Dr. Perrine suggested the building of a little cottage over each 
insulator to protect it from the weather, a sort of a cubical, 4 or 
5 ft. in size, open on two sides to let the line run through. Every- 
body was pointing out the insulator as the limitating element in 
transmission which had then reached 66,000 volts. We had the 
transformers but not the insulators. 

M. H. Gerry, the man who started the first 50,000-volt plant 
for the Missouri River Power Company—spoke of his insulator 
experience, and made some very significant remarks. He 
described and illustrated somé experiments showing the dis- 
charge over glass plates—-simple static experiments—and he 
said, “The direction in which we will have to look in the future 
is a study of the electro-statie conditions. They are coming 
into. consequence at these higher voltages.” 

Three years later, in 1907, papers at the Niagara convention 
of this Institute by Buck and Hewlett presented a new type 
of transmission. The problem had been to hold the line in 
place, to hold it steady. 1t had been above the cross arm. 
They proposed putting it below. They proposed long spans 
hanging the wire from a succession of suspension insulators. 
They changed the law of the insulator from the third power to 
the first power. When you double the size of a pin insulator, 
you increase its weight as the cube; when you double the under- 


hung type, you use two insulators increasing the weight by two — 


instead of eight. There were two very significant things; one 
was the presentation of a new system, and the other was its 
reception. The insulator caused a new era in transmission, but 
the hearers didn’t recognize it; the discussion was trivial. 

The curve of increasing transmission voltages for the last 30 
years or more runs up fairly uniformly to 1903 and then keeps 
on a pretty straight line at about 66,000 volts for five years. 
Then there is a sudden jump up to 110,000 all at once. Then it 
went on up. Why? The suspension insulator had come; it 
changed the whole trend of transmission. 


Now we have again something new. When Buck and Hewlett 
disearded the upright insulator, because it was mechanically 
wrong, they got it mechanically right by shifting the position 
180 degrees. What has Prof. Smith done? He has treated the 
problem in a broad, engineering way. Most people have tried 
to hang on another insulator or change the shape of the petti- 
coats or change the metal clamp or improve the porcelain. 

Professor Smith does not modify; he starts de novo. He pro- 
poses a dozen or more different requirements to be met and they 
seemed wonderfully exacting and almost impossible. But he 
had the courage to lay them out and then to meet them. 

Now, what has it come down to? Why nothing at all but 
a metal umbrella with a wooden handle with an ornament at the 
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bottom, but it apparently meets the mechanical and electro- 
static requirements. 

I wonder whether we are going to be as slow as the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers was nearly twenty years ago in 
recognizing that maybe some new thing with big possibilities 
has come such as was presented by Buck and Hewlett. 

V. Karapetoff: I should like to ask Professor Smith a 
question or two in regard to his design, if I may. Electrostatic 
systems may be divided into glow systems and spark-over systems. 
Take two large spheres, a short distance apart and raise the 
voltage to a point where there is ionization on the adjacent 
surfaces. The flying electrons will also ionize by collision the 
remainder of the space between the spheres. Therefore, there 
is no intermediate stage of corona formation and a breakdown 
takes place almost at the same voltage as the first corona ap- 
pears. On the other hand, take two small spheres, placed quite 
far apart. As the voltage is raised, a potential gradient is 
reached at which ionization by collision begins at the surfaces of 
the spheres, where the voltage gradient is at a maximum. As 
the air is broken down, the diameter of the spheres is seemingly 
inereased because the ionized portion may be considered as part 
of the metallic conductor. Therefore, a condition is reached at 
which a stable equilibrium is possible, because the voltage 
gradient beyond the ionized range is not sufficient to cause fur- 
ther ionization by collision. I call such a system a glow system. 
As the voltage is raised higher, the ionized layer inereases in 
thiekness and then streamers begin to form. Finally a complete 
breakdown takes place. This is, then, the difference between 
a spark-over system and a glow system. 

If I understand correctly, the apparatus to be protected should 
rather have glow characteristics, while the protective apparatus 
should preeminently have spark-over characteristics. If 1 want 
a quick gap to protect some apparatus, naturally I would select 
a condition in which there is no intermediate corona stage; while 
if I want something protected then, 1 should judge, a glow ar- 
rangement is preferable. When the voltage rises beyond a cer- 
tain limit, the apparatus becomes partly self-protecting by the 
formation of ionized corona regions, and when the voltage goes 
down, the apparatus field becomes normal again. 


I understood Professor Smith to say that in his insulator a 
sparkover takes place without previous corona formation, and 
I should like to ask him if this is theoretically possible, with the 
shape of the guard ring that he has, or with the lower terminal 
and the umbrella above. His photographs show that the electro- 
static flux spreads out from the lower ring reaching a maximum 
dielectric flux density there. So that, theroetically, at least, a 
stage is reached at which the voltage gradient at the ring exceeds 
that necessary for ionization by collision and an ionized layer is 
formed. The same applies to the edge of the umbrella. I do 
not say that with the construction used these layers are neces- 
sarily harmful; I only should like to know if they exist. 


Another question which I should like to ask Professor Smith is 
this: He spoke of a hollow field. To me, a hollow field means a 
field which is more intense on the outside than on the inside. 
For example, if we have an iron pipe, longitudinally magnetized 
by a coil, we might say that it has a hollow field, in the sense that 
the flux density in the material of the pipe is greater than in the 
interior space. Now, the permittivity of wood is at least twice, 
if not more than twice, that of the air, so that with the same 
applied potential and the same average voltage gradient we 
should expect a higher flux density in the central wooden stick 
than in the surrounding air. Can such a field be called hollow? 
The field is very skillfully arranged and the lines of force are 
almost parallel to the outer surface of the wood, so that there is 
no corona formation on the surface. I understand this point. 
But is it not true, nevertheless, that the dieleetric flux density 
is higher in the rod than it is in the air? 

This may seem like splitting hairs, but seeing that we are now 
in the midst of a new and rational epoch in the development of 
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insulators, let us start our terminology right, before it Is too late. 

H. A. Stanley: All the experiments we have seen, and the 
talk we have heard, have had to do with the insulator in the 
vertical position. I assume that we are not going to get away 
from the use of insulators in the strain position. This particular 
insulator is not adapted for use horizontally. For instance, the 
lower bowl, I should judge, would hold water in the horizontal 
position, and I would like to inquire if the thought is to work out 
something different for use in the horizontal position? 

The second point is the copper. I suppose that when the 
manufacturers get around to selling this device to us they will 
try to make it in some cheaper material. JI would like to in- 
quire if there is any reason, theoretically, why it couldn’t be 
made of galvanized iron. 

Mr. Bowlen: The point Mr. Stanley just brought out about 
the insulator being placed in a horizontal position, is, I think, of 
considerable interest, and I believe, in that connection, there is a 
strain insulator on the market at the present time which uses a 
wooden eore as its principal tension member, covered with porce- 
lain tubes filled with petrolatum or oil. That is used on a span 
something like 3000 ft. long and it is in successful operation; it 
has a means of re-filling the space between the wooden core and 
the porcelain. That might be the answer to putting it in the 
horizontal position. 

Discussion at Pasadena 


W. A. Hillebrand: Professor Smith, perhaps, has revived 
the first form of suspension insulator that was brought out. 
We have insulators today that operate and constitute a not un- 
reasonable charge upon the system. If you take into account 
obsolescence, their charge is less than that of many other elements 
of the system. Today, it is probably less than the direct depre- 
ciation charge of wood poles and cross arms, and taking into ac- 
count obsolescence, it is less than the charge upon the earlier and 
comparatiyely recent types of prime movers, generators and oil 
switches. It is a charge which the industry is able to bear with- 
out imposing an undue burden. I think it is the best practical 
insulator we have today because it works. The only question is 
that of making it a commercial success. It has got to be some- 
thing better or cheaper, to offer equivalent service at a lower cost 
than that which we have today. The only question then is that 
of application. Unquestionably it will be tried out and in suffi- 
cient quantity to give a demonstration. The operation of this 
insulator depends upon the satisfactory maintenance under field 
conditions of an initially established gradient. 

This matter of bird droppings causing flashovers, to my mind, 
is a question as to whether with two units your field will be strong 
enough to exclude foreign particles and moisture. There is 
a leakage problem that is, perhaps, the most serious of all. 
We have a new material, which is treated wood. 


Now, there is one thing that is fundamental, and which applies 
to both the manufacturer and to the user of that type of insulator, 
that is, the failure of a single piece of dielectric. and that applies 
to any known dielectric, means the dropping of the line. That is, 
a failure from any cause whatever, straight mechanical failure, 
puncturing, burning due to leakage, arcing due to flashover— 
anything that causes a line interruption means a loss. Now, 
experience has shown that you can have as many as 30 per cent of 
the pieces of dielectric fail mechanically, or electrically before 
obtaining the first line interruption. That is solely a matter of 
the number of pieces used; that determines the reliability. With 
insulators of the types now in common use, the reliability is the 
function of power of the number of insulators in the string. 
That is one of the most commonly overlooked and one of the 
most fundamental applications in regard to insulators today. 
On the other hand, the probabilities of interruption with an 
insulator of this kind is in direet proportion to the number of 
pieces of dielectric in use. That is, that every additional piece 
of dielectric you add constitutes an additional hazard instead of 
an additional protection. Jt puts on the manufacturer an almost 
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unbelievable requirement with regard to reliability. You may 
be able to obtain it, but on the basis of experience I would say it 
should be approached with the greatest of caution. 

J. B. Whitehead: Professor Smith has adopted in his insu- 
lator two devices which we have known for sometime, namely, 
the arcing ring and impregnated wood as an insulating material. 
The particular aspect of his work to which I want to call atten- 
tion is the study that he has made of the properties of the arcing 
ring, or screen, and the method that he has adopted in that 
study. We have had arcing rings that will take the are and 
save the insulator for sometime, but Professor Smith has made 
a study of the shape of these rings in a systematic and scientific 
way and has arrived at a form of ring which gives a uniform 
potential gradient over the insulating member. He thus elimi- 
nates regions of high potential gradient and has, therefore, 
reduced to a minimum the probability of an initial brush, or 
corona, or spark-over. It is a scientific investigation and it 
should, therefore, be emphasized as an example which we should all 
attempt to follow in putting experiments of this kind under way. 

I suppose that the methods are being followed in the study 
of the impregnation of the insulating member. Of course, the 
open question in connection with the insulator, is the life of the 
single insulating member. It would appear to me that it is 
going to be a question of the power of the surface of this member 
to withstand the action of the elements. We know that porce- 
lain, originally apparently perfectly safe, eventually, under the 
action of the elements, temperature and so on, developed a 
cracked surface which eventually leads to failure. In the case 
of the impregnated wood member we would seem to have the 
possibility of avoiding in a large measure, that particular type 
of failure. If we can obtain an impregnated material, which is 
more or less plastic, and which, therefore, will yield to the 
expansions that are brought about by temperature change, it 
would appear that we might have a surface which would accom- 
modate itself to existing conditions from day to day. It appears 
to me, however, that if we do not obtain such a type of impreg- 
nated material, there is a considerable element of danger in such 
an insulating element. For, if this impregnated wood disinte- 
grates we will get a fibrous substance in the path of the potential 
gradient and this will lead to brush discharges. 

C. E. Skinner: As I understand it, Professor Smith’s investi- 
gation is not based primarily on the use of wood in a strain insu- 
lator; but on a study of the potential gradient and a design such 
as to permit the use of a strain member so placed that when an 
are is formed it will not be along the surface of the insulation. 
This arrangement permits the use of wood, which in the past has 
proved most satisfactory in many other applications as an insu- 
lating material. It has the advantage of great mechanical 
strength and is readily obtainable. It has the disadvantage of 
being carbonizable and difficulty has been experienced from time 
to time in providing suitable impregnation. 

Methods of impregnation have been studied and results have 
been obtained which seem to warrant the assumption that 
methods are now available which will justify the use of wood in 
this connection, provided it is not subject to are-over, and Pro- 
fessor Smith’s tests show that this need not be feared in this 
particular design. 


Professor Smith’s insulator is especially interesting as being the 
first radical departure from the type which has been generally 
accepted as standard for many years. Line insulation has for 
some time been corsidered the limiting factor in the use of high- 
voltage transmission. This insulator gives promise of removing 
this limitation. 


I do not understand that Professor Smith is ready to advocate 
this insulator for commercial work until more field experience is 
obtained, and tests are under way which will give this field experi- 
ence. The wood strain is merely incidental to this type of con- 
struction, and any other material which will satisfy the mechan- 
ical and insulation demands could be used to replace it. 
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H. F. Elliott (by letter): Electrostatie shields, or terminals, 
of the type proposed by Professor Smith, have been used with 
rod, tubular and other forms of insulators for radio antennas and 
associated services since 1914 or perhaps even earlier. 

The high losses which accompany corona at radio frequencies, 


and the extremely destructive character of corona at the higher 
frequencies, forced the adoption of special types of insulators 
with suitable shields to control the electrostatic fields at this 
comparatively early date. The -accompanying photographs, 
taken during 1916, 1917 and 1918, may be of some historical 
interest in this connection. 


Fig. 1 shows the type of porcelain-rod insulator and disk 
shields which were used for several high-power radio antennae 
during 1916 and 1917. Fig. 2 shows a speciaily shielded string 
of standard suspension units which was used with the same 
antennas. All of these insulators functioned satisfactorily and 
without visible corona at potentials of the order of 100,000 
volts, r.m.s., and frequencies ranging from 15,000 to 50,000 


cycles. 
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Shielded strings of standard suspension units in a variety of 
combinations were tested at the Stanford University high-volt- 
age laboratory during 1917. The results of these tests will be 
found in the paper by Mr. Frank G. Baum entitled “Voltage 
Regulation and Insulation for Large-Power Long-Distance 
Transmission Systems,’’ Procrrpines A. J. E. E., Vol. XL, 1921, 
pages 1067 and 1068. 

Fig. 3 is a sketch of a porcelain-rod antenna insulator designed 
during 1917 and tested at the Stanford University high-voltage 
laboratory during the same year. Using 60 cycles, and with the 
insulator dry, the first pin points of corona appeared at 140,000 
volts; intermittent streamers occurred at 225,000 volts and 
large streamers but no flashover occurred at 350,000 volts, which 
was the limit of the testing equipment. With the insulator 
thoroughly wetted, there was some brushing at 100,000 volts, but 
the changing currents quickly dried the surface. 

During 1918 porcelain-tube insulators of the type shown in 
Fig. 4 were developed. These have since come into general 
use and have proven highly satisfactory, both as to electrical 
efficiency and mechanical reliability. Fig. 5, shows such a 
unit under test at 183,000 volts, r.m.s., and 46,000 cycles. 
The shape of the surrounding electrostatic field is clearly shown 
by the position of the corona streamers, which are entirely cleat 
of the insulator proper. 


Fig. 6 shows a special high-strength antenna insulator designed 
during 1918 for service involving potentials of 135,000 volts, 
r.m.s., to earth, frequencies of 12,000 to 30,000 cycles and a 
working load of 20,000 Ib. in tension. Each of the four porcelain 
tubes comprising this unit was approximately 6 in. diameter by 
6 ft. long and each tube had an ultimate tensile strength over 
20,000 Ib. Recently, similar units have been constructed whose 
ultimate tensile strength exceeds 35,000 lb. 


Fig. 7 shows a pedestal-type insulator, with electrostatic 
shield, under test at 234,000 volts, r. m.s. to earth and 51,000 
cycles. This unit was one of a number used for special radio- 
frequency switches which were operated, without the slightest 
indication of corona, at a potential of 135,000 volts. The shape 
of the electrostatic field as controlled by the shield is indicated 
in the photograph by the corona streamers. 

The possibility of constructing the electrostatic shields 
of antenna insulators so as to shed rain was considered at an 
early date but was not immediately adopted because the insu- 


lators had to operate in a nearly horizontal position, as shown in 
Fig. 1. More recently, however, the practise of using cone- 
type electrostatic shields which also act as rain shields, has been 
adopted with great satisfaction for radio antennas employing 
insulators in a vertical position. An account of the development 
and testing of units of this type is given in a paper by Mr. W. W. 
Brown in the Procrrpines of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
October, 1923. 

It will be noted that all of the insulators described in the fore- 
going are of porcelain. Many other materials have been tried, 
some with apparently excellent success in the laboratory, but 
none, except porcelain, has proven satisfactory in service for 
potentials above a few thousand volts. 

H. B. Smith: In response to some of the questions that have 
been asked, I will make a few suggestions. 

First, with respect to the suggestion regarding fog and dust 
which has been made—and I will combine with that the question 
Professor Karapetoff raised with respect to the hollow field. 

Professor Karapetoff is correct in stating that there is greater 
density of the dielectric flux within the stick than immediately 
outside, but comparing the space along the length of stick, as 
compared with the short spacing between metal terminals, we 
have outside of the surface of the stick a density variation exactly 
conforming with his description for a hollow field and the stronger 
field on the outside tends to deflect particles of moisture, dust, 
ete., in the direction of that field and away from the stick. 

Reference was made to the size of the insulator. It does look 
large, here in this room, but it doesn’t look large out on a trans- 
mission tower for such a voltage as would be employed where 
such an insulator would be used. The parts are not heavy. 

A question was raised as to the material. These, you under- 
stand, are the first insulators of this size, and for convenience, 
the hood is made of spun copper. That was just for the small 
number. It was not feasible to prepare dies for pressing, as 
would be done in quantity. As soon as that is done, the material 
cheapest for production, considering depreciation, will be used. 
There is nothing in the metal that is used that affects the opera- 
tion of the insulator, theoretically. 

If I may take just a moment in retrospection, referring to what 
Professor Seott has said, I would say that when his paper of 
1898 was presented—depending upon wires of small diameter— 
it was felt that a limit for voltage might be reached of 55,000 or 
60,000 volts. It stimulated us here in Worcester in 1900 to 1902 
as soon as we had developed the transformer, (which is now in 
the room below and was used in the demonstrations this morn- 
ing), to apply higher voltages to a transmission circuit that was 
placed along Boynton Street, and we used wires of larger 
diameter. . 

In a thesis presented by Cook, Davis and Wiard in 1901, the 
results are shown of the effect of increasing diameter and prove 
clearly that 60,000 volts was not prohibitive. 

In those days, before Professor Ryan went to California, we 
were in close contact with each other—we were working to- 
gether more or less on this question—and this fact was communi- 
cated to Professor Ryan and we had quite a little correspondence 
on the matter. 

Soon after that, Mershon made other tests in Colorado and 
the results of those tests were sent to Professor Ryan. Mer- 
shon’s results did not agree with our results in Worcester, so 
that both Professor Ryan and myself were somewhat skeptical 
as to the accuracy of either Mershon’s work or the work that 
we had done here in Worcester. 


Professor Ryan later sent to Worcester results of his experi- 
ments on the effect of pressure, and also going back to some 
old work on the same subject, made seventy-five years before— 
the work of Paschen, so that taking into account the difference in 
elevation of Colorado and Worcester, he found that our results 
agreed, substantially. 


We then had confidence and Professor Ryan went on with his 
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classical paper that he presented to the Institute in 1904, which 
gave us the foundation-for the law of corona losses between 
conductors. 

Reference was made to the large diameter of the hat of this 
insulator. You must remember that the hat is connected to 
earth. You can make one continuous hood for three or four 
insulators, if you choose, instead of splitting it up. 

The question of deterioration of organic materials, under such 
conditions as these, is, of course, the important question, and 
it is a question that can only be answered finally by experience 
on the insulators in service. We have tried to put the insulating 
member under the most favorable conditions possible to prolong 
its life. We have attempted to remove visible corona. Whether 
ionization coincides with visible corona, may be a question. 
Visible corona does not appear until very close to the point of 
break-down, and we operate the insulator at half, or less than 
half that voltage. 

With regard to the question of the horizontal strain insulator, 
there is no attempt to meet that condition with this present 
insulator. The same principles can be employed in such a type of 
insulator. I think there is a little misunderstanding as to the 
construction of this torus. It has a perfeetly continuous surface. 

The comment of the operating people who will have to deal 
with these insulators in service, is perfectly fair—that it should 
be tried out.. That is the thing that we propose todo. We will 
then know just the limitations and just what may be necessary to 
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do to apply these same principles, which I believe to be right, to 
the actual conditions as imposed in service. We hope that we 
can meet them the first time they go into actual service but that 
isn’t always done. 

H. B. Smith: Possibly some of you may have thought that 
the insulator I am suggesting is radical because of its apparent de- 
parture from existing practise, but I cannot regard it in that way. 
It happens that in 1898 I succeeded in producing a transformer 
for 175,000 voltsinasingle unit. I think that at that time it was 
the highest voltage single unit transformer. Transformers had 
previously been used with high-tension circuits in series, that is, a 
number of units in series but not in cascade as we are doing now. 
In 1901 we built our single unit 500,000-volt transformer. Asa 
result of having these transformers many people from all over the 
country were sending us insulators for testing. Therefore, the 
present insulator is the development of a quarter of a century 
and it is not a recent thing in my mind, except in its final form at 
the present time. It has been a gradual development of thought 
and experience through a great many years. 

The pin type of insulator reached its limit and we all recognized 
the importance of the work that was done in producing the mul- 


tiple-unit string in carrying us past a stumbling block at that. 


time, and, in the present form of insulator the importance of the 
unit is recognized. The difference is mainly in producing a unit 
for a higher voltage per unit and an insulator which gives a 
uniform distribution of potential along its insulating surface, and 
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terminal connections for that surface such that corona is elimi- 
nated until very nearly the flashover voltage. It is that early 
development of corona, preceding the final voltage limit,—a 
result of an excessive gradient, which overthrows the whole 
dielectric field and fixes a lower flashover limit. 

The question of puncture, as we have had to deal with it in the 
porcelain insulator in the past, where at the head you have a 
relatively thin layer of dielectric stressed to the maximum, is 
eliminated in the present design; we have wholly different 
relationships. 

If we plot flashover voltage against spacing between the metal 
surfaces we have a curve for dry flashover as shown in A of the 
accompanying illustration. With 1814 in. spacing between metal 
surfaces on the unit, we have about 300,000 volts flashover 
value. Now, you can reduce that to 8 or 9 in.,and you then have 
the more pronounced characteristics of the sphere-gap, higher 
kilovolts per inch for fiashover, and only a very small reduction 
in the total flashover voltage; with a very much lower spacing. 
With that smaller spacing, you will have capacity variation. 

In reference to Mr. Wood’s point of a standard unit, or of a 
variety of units, it may be a question for the operating engineer to 
answer whether he cares to use two standard units, with flash- 
over of 300,000 volts each; or two together in series, as we saw 
yesterday, with a flashover of 520,000 volts, or whether he will 
use a shorter stick for one or both of those units and a more 
uniform distribution. 


The wet flashover values run along in a flat curve as shown in 
B so that with the greatest spacing the ratio between wet and 
dry—for instance on the unit we saw yesterday ,—is in the neigh- 
borhood of 82 per cent. As you go to lower spacing you have a 
higher ratio between the wet and dry fiashovers. In fact, in 
many laboratory tests we have had unity ratio, when we had the 
right kind of water. With ordinary tap water and rain it will 
run up to 90 per cent or 92 per cent. 

Now, I have not had as many rocks thrown at this, as many 
rifle shots at it, as I hoped might be experienced. Some of you 
saw the demonstration of a single unit in Worcester, many of you 
saw the demonstration of two units in series yesterday afternoon 
(at Pasadena). Perhaps, I ought to say, as it was difficult to 
announce the matter there, that on the two units that were hung 
up in the laboratory, were applied 520,000 volts before flashover 
and I presume you noticed that up nearly to the point of flash- 
over you could not see (in a dark room) the location of the 
insulators. That showed that we really have succeeded in the 
elimination of corona to way above working voltage. That is 
one of the features that makes it possible to consider the intro- 
duction of such a material as impregnated wood. We should not 
consider that the experience of the past, under other conditions, 
is necessarily applicable in this ease. We all know that the use of 
wood insulation has been disasterous in most eases, especially, 
where exposed to the weather. Nor are we limited to the use of 
wood in this case. 

The insulating member, or stick, is placed in what I have 
called a hollow electric field. That is, the shape of the metal 
hat and the torus below it issuch that we have entirely surrounded 
the wood stick by a field of higher potential and maximum 
gradient than that which the insulating surface sustains. We 
also have an insulating surface parallel to the lines of force along 
that surface which gives us a uniform distribution of potential 
along the surface. Now, the presence of the field of higher 
gradient outside of the insulating surface accomplishes two or 
three things. It, toa certain extent, deflects particles, moisture, 
dirt, even heavy particles, as pieces of straw, ete., so that they do 
not come in contact with the stick. I don’t mean to say that it 
will wholly prevent moisture, or a heavy fog, settling on the stick, 
but it will minimize this effect and the stick will withstand the 
discontinuous moisture. You may have certain conditions in 
manufacturing, particularly in chemical manufacturing areas, or 
where exposed to fogs,—especially where, coming with other 
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deposits, where it may be necessary to clean the surface period- 
ically, as is the case with other insulators but this insulator 
provides as good a surface for cleaning as I can imagine, if that 
proves to be necessary. Only experience in varied service will 
tell us what the needs will be in that respect. 

You understand, I am sure, that this insulator has just passed 
through what I consider its developmental stage. We have now 
had, for some months, a group of these insulators, of which 
I will show you slides, on a tower in the Pittsburgh area where 
they are at line voltage and subjected to the Pittsburgh atmos- 
phere near a large foundry where foundry gases are blown across 
them. Since I left Worcester I have received word that after 
several months in that service they have just passed through a 
period of 60 hours of continuous rain, fog and wind and there 
have been no failures as yet. 

Now, as to the life of the sticks, we feel confident as to the 
thoroughness of the impregnation of the wood. The question 
of the weathering of the surface of the stick can only be told by 
service. Last winter we, for a number of months, had sticks 
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soaking in tepid water throughout the day, freezing at night, 
and subjected to flashover tests twice a day. Now, I don’t 
know how long a life period that would equal. Those 
are the facts of the case; you can form your own guess 
as to what length of time in normal service that would 
mean. 

The plan that I hope to follow with this insulator is not to 
recommend its application on power lines at the present time 
with the view to superseding present methods of insulation. 
That would be very unwise. Following these preliminary 
service and life tests, I hope to place them in limited numbers, 
upon a number of service lines, under a variety of climatic and 
other conditions, so that the experience in such service will tell 
whether it is a better, a cheaper, or more desirable insulator for 
general power line application than those now in service. That 
will then be a question that anybody can answer for himself. 
Of course, I would not do this except that the evidence at the 
present time has impressed me of the very excellent probabili- 
ties before the insulator. 
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INTRODUCTION 


G Bis great demand for supplies of zinc required in 
the manufacture of munitions, especially in the 

manufacture of brass shells which contain 66.6 
per cent copper and 33.4 per cent zinc, led to an investi- 
gation in 1915 to ascertain the feasibility of producing 
metallic zinc in Canada. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a zine plant by the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. of Canada at Trail, B. C., at an 
initial cost of $2,500,000. 


— 


GENERAL View TRAIL PLANT 


The production of zinc was increased from a daily 
output of 1000 pounds (453 kg.) to the present pro- 
duction approximately 80 tons (72,500 kg.) daily, 
having a purity of 99.9 per cent. The present annual 
capacity of the zinc plant is approximately 29,200 tons 
(29,500 metric tons). The starting up of the electro- 
lytic plant at Trail and the almost simultaneous start- 
ing of one at Anaconda, Montana, and the placing of 
orders with both of these plants, broke the German 
strangle hold on high grade zinc, in fact other grades 
as well. 

Until about 1915 all commercial zinc was produced 
by distillation, a process involving many difficulties. 
The resultant product was comparatively impure and 
there was also a very decided factor of loss due to 
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certain peculiar tendencies of zinc vapor to solidify in 
undesirable forms. Today a great deal of the zinc 
which is produced in North America is deposited 
electrolytically; a process which results in a purer and 
more homogeneous product and therefore, one which 
is more desirable in the trades than that made in the 
old way. 

It is not the intention of the writer to devote for 
any length of time on the zine process as this article 
is intended to cover only the electrical equipment of 
the plant. For a complete description of this process 
the reader is referred to an article by L. W. Chapman in 
the Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering Magazine, 
August 11th, 1920, Vol. 28, No. 6, pages 227-237. 


POWER SUPPLY 
The power supply is derived from a distributing 
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station located between the two generating rooms. 
This station being the property of the West Kootenay 
Power & Light Co., a subsidiary of the Consolidated 
The Power Company is 
one of the pioneer concerns engaged in hydroelectric 
development in British Columbia which has played 
such an important part in the mining development of 
the Kootenay District, in fact without such power this 
development would have been impossible. 

- Power is transmitted to Trail, a distance of approxi- 
mately 32 miles (51.2 km.) from the company’s hydro- 
electric plant, over two transmission lines at a pressure 
of 60 kv. 

The substation is of solid brick construction, the 
incoming lines entering through the roof. The interior 
is subdivided into three sections, namely, transformers, 
high-tension switches and lightning arresters, and low- 
tension bus structure with the low-tension switches 
and control panels. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT IN DISTRIBUTING STATION 


The transformers are of the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company’s manufacture, each bank, of which there 
% 
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are two, is located in a fire proof compartment and 
consists of three single-phase, 2500-kv-a. water-cooled, 
oil-insulated transformers with primary and secondary 
connected delta. It is to be noted that no spare trans- 
formers have been installed. In the event of a trans- 
former breaking down, service would be restored by 
operating the damaged bank open delta while repairs 
were being made. Each transformer is mounted on a 
truck. The high-tension switches on both the in- 
coming lines and transformers are of the Canadian 
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General Electric Company’s manufacture; these being 
their form K-26-70 kv.-300 ampere. These switches 
are equipped with tank lifters, and are protected 
through inverse time limit series trips mounted directly 
overhead on the bus structure. 


Two sets of aluminum lightning arresters protect the 
two incoming lines. Directly adjoining, the high- 
tension room is the low-tension bus structure which is 
of concrete. On this structure are mounted all the 
low-tension switches. Two form A-6 connect the 
secondaries of the transformers to the bus. Eighteen 
form H-3 switches are on the outgoing feeders, con- 
necting the smelter substation and Lead Refinery 
substation. There are thirteen motor generator feed- 
ers and a circuit for lighting the city of Trail. All the 
switches are protected by time limit overload relays. 
A d-c. panel is mounted at one end of the control panels 
from which is operated a 5-kw. 125-volt motor generator 
set for charging a 60-cell storage battery. This battery 
energizes the operating bus for the remote control 
switches as well as supplying an auxiliary lighting 
source in case of power failure. This is accomplished by 
a quick throw over switch operated by a no-voltage 
release. The city lighting system is fed from a 3- 
phase automatic induction voltage regulator set for 
10 per cent boost or buck. The street lights are con- 
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trolled from a series mercury arc rectifier operating 
magnetite are lamp. 

Some mention should be made of the two 20-kyv. lines 
passing through this station. Up to the time of build- 
ing the Zine Plant, the only lines coming into Trail 
were the 20-kv. lines feeding directly into the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company’s substation 
which has now been dismantled. These lines origi- 
nally fed from No. 1 power house, but as the load con- 
ditions very seldom require both plants to be in opera- 
tion at the same time, these lines are usually supplied 
from a 20-kv. bank of transformers in No. 2 power 
house. 

In the event of conditions necessitating the operation 
of both plants, No. 1 plant can be paralleled with No. 2, 
or No. 2 can drop the load on the 20-kv. lines, leaving 
No. 1 plant to handle this. Generally No. 1 and 2 
plants are operating in parallel through Trail, all 
phasing being done at the power house. These lines 
are controlled from Westinghouse Type “‘G. H.”’ Oil 
circuit breakers and protected by reverse power relays. 

The total maximum demand from this station to date 
has been 20,900 kw., in other words the equipment has 
safely withstood an overload of 22 per cent. R. A. 
Ross, M. E. I. C., Montreal, acted as consulting 
engineer for the power company. 


Low-Trnston Room, West Kootenay Powrr & Licut Co. 
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GENERATOR ROOMS 


The generator rooms at Trail, although they do not 
embody any new features, are of interest due to the fact 
that it is another application of electric power to a new 
industry. An industry that has sprung up since the 
commencement of the late war. They are of hollow 
tile and steel construction. No. 1 Generator Room is 
266 ft. (81.1 m.) in length and 30 ft. (9.14m.) in 
width. No. 2 generator room is 218 ft. (66.4.m.) in 
length and 30 ft. (9.14 m.) in width. The floor and 
foundations of the motor generator sets are solid 
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concrete. For the purpose of erecting and facilitating 
the making of repairs, these rooms are served with a 
10-ton (9075 kg.) electric crane, having an electric 
travel and hoist, the traverse being manually operated. 
No. 1 Generator Room has seven double-ended sets 
while No. 2 has six, each consisting of 2500-kw. 125- 
volts, 4000-ampere (maximum) generators. The two 
d-c. generators are direct-connected to a 1150-kv-a. 
synchronous motor, the exciter for which is connected 
to one end of the shaft. All the machines are arranged 
longitudinally with the building as can be seen from 
the photograph. 
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ventilation. Approximately 30 tons (27,400 kg.) of 
copper was used in connection with this installation. 


Motor GENERATOR SETS 


Let us now turn our attention to the motor generator 
sets. The over-all length of the Westinghouse bed 
plate which is one single casting is 28 feet (7.62 m.) and 
the total weight, including the oil pump, is approxi- 
mately 71,000 Ibs. (82,200 kg.) or 71 pounds (32.2 kg.) 
per kilowatt. Holding-down bolts are used, the bed 
plate being grouted in on top of the foundations. 

The generators are 8-pole shunt-wound interpole 
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PLAN OF GENERATOR ROOM 
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The switch boards are located between the sets and 
the wall adjoining the tank room. This arrangement 
being decided upon so as to minimize the amount of 
copper bus used in connecting the tanks. 

In the early development of the plant, considerable 
thought was given to the arrangement of a transfer bus 
in order that any set of tanks might be connected to any 
machine, thereby permitting more frequent inspection 
of the units. But when the yearly interest on a bus 
of the required size and the high cost of copper at that 
time was considered, it was decided the investment 
would not be justified. 


The d-c. bus bars from the generators to the switch- 


boards and from the switchboards to the tanks, are 
made up of four 5-16 inch (8 mm.) x 4 inch (10.1 em.) 
copper bars separated by 5-16 in. (8 mm.) spacers for 
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type of 500-kw. capacity and have a voltage regulation 
of from 50 to 125 volts. The speed is 600 rev. per min. 

Two noteworthy features are the commutator and 
the interpole or commutating pole winding. The 
length of the commutator is 2 ft. 2.5 in. (67.2 cm.). 
The diameter is 1 ft. 10 in. (53.8 em.) The peripheral 
speed is 3970 ft. (1210 m.) per minute. 

With commutators of this length and speed, it has 
generally been found necessary to shrink a steel ring 
around the center of the commutator, but in the case 
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equipped with radiators to aid in expelling the heat 
generated. 

“Te Carbone” soft graphite brushes are used, operat- 
ing at a current density of 63.5 amperes per square inch 
(12.5 amperes per sq. cm.). A spring tension of 1.25 
pounds per square inch (0.15 kg-m. per sq. cm.), 7. @., 
1.75 to 2 pounds (0.79 to 0.90 7 kg.) per brush has 
proved to give the best satisfaction. This, of course, 


necessitates having the mica undercut to a depth of 
about 1/16 inch (1.5 mm.). 


The peripheral speed is 
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of three machines, this has been overcome by the use 
of three ‘“‘V” rings which allows the whole face of the 
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commutator to be utilized for the collection of current. 
All commutator bars, of which there are 128, are 
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sufficiently high to prevent dirt from sticking in the 
recesses. The commutators revolve in a leading 
direction, 2. e., they revolve from the heel of the brushes. 
This has given the best possible wear on the brushes and 
has minimized their tendency to lock in their holders. 

The interpoles are arranged so that the coils receive 
only one half armature current. This being attained 
by dividing the total number of interpoles into two sets 
and connected series multiple. The field frame is of 
high grade iron and the poles so proportioned so as to 
minimize the armature reaction. 

The shunt field winding is separately excited. The 
four pillars which support the bearings are insulated 
from the bedplate, thus preventing the circulation of 
stray currents through the bearings which would have 
a tendency to pit both the shaft and the bearings. 

The generators were subjected to an insulation test 
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of 1500 volts a-c. for one minute in accordance with the 
rules of the A. I. E. E. The insulation will stand 90 
deg. cent. without injury. The generators have an 
efficiency of approximately 91 per cent at full load. 

As can be seen, the synchronous motors are located 
in the center of the set, being 1475 h. p. output, 1158 
ky-a. input, 3-phase, 2200-volt, 60 cycles, 600 rev. 
per min. 314 amperes per terminal. 

The stator or armature winding is a twelve-pole 
single-star connection. The stator’ consists of a cast 
iron frame. The inside of the frame being provided 
with ribs which have dovetails machined in them to 
receive the armature punchings which have dovetails 
to correspond. The outside of the frame is provided 
with large ventilating ducts to provide a good circu- 
lation of air. The armature core, which consists of 
built-up laminated sheet steel, is held in place by end 
plates, there being ventilating spaces provided at inter- 
vals across the armature. 

The armature coils are machine wound and of the 
diamond type. These are formed and insulated before 
being placed in the slots, there being two in each slot 
held in place by fiber wedges. The ends of the coils 
project beyond the armature and are securely corded 
to a cold rolled-steel ring which is supported by cast 
iron arms bolted to the frame. This has been done to 
protect the coils against any undue magnetic strains. 

The starting winding is of the interconnected pole- 
face or amortisseur winding. 

The rotor consists of a cast steel spider with lami- 
nated steel poles and a copper strap winding for the 
field. The spider has machined dovetailed slots into 
which the dovetail projections of the poles are fitted 
and are held firmly in place by tapered keys. A small 
end plate is bolted on each side of the pole to prevent 
the keys from moving sideways. These plates are 
made wider at the top and adjusted in a radial direc- 
tion so as not only to support the field coils on the 
bottom side, but also to make the coils fit the poles 
snugly and firmly, thus eliminating any trouble due 
to loose field coils, especially after the motor has been 
in use for a long time. 

The bed-plate is so arranged that the armature can 
be slid clear of the rotating field by means of jack screws 
for this purpose which is of aid in making inspections 
and repairs. 

The motor was subjected to the following insulation 
test as recommended by the A. I. E. E., field 1500 volts 
a-c. for one minute and armature 5000 volts a-c. for 
one minute. The operating efficiency of the motor at 
full load is approximately 94.5 per cent. 

The exciter is a 125-volt, 200-ampere type “S A” 4 
poles, 2 interpoles, compound-wound _ generator 
mounted on the extreme end of the shaft, in other 
words overhung. To minimize the starting current to 
approximately 400 kw. An oil-jack or high-pressure 
duplex pump forcing a film of oil under the bearings 
at a pressure of 1000 lb. (458 kg-m.) per sq. in. (6.4 sq. 
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em.) has been used. This eliminates the static friction 
to such an extent that the whole revolving member 
whose weight is approximately 9 tons (8225 kg.) can 
readily be turned by hand. This oil-jack is on the floor 
at the left hand side of the switchboard. The whole 
pump unit is self-contained, the base of same being 
the oil reservoir having an approximate capacity of 
10 gal. (878 liters). The pump is driven with a 1-h. p., 
110-volt, 3-phase type C.C.L. induction motor 
connected to the pump through a worm gear. The 


OIL-JACK 


pump itself has four cylinders, each cylinder being 
equipped with high-pressure relief valve. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC MoTOoR GENERATOR 


SETS 


The over-all length of the Canadian General Electric 
bed-plate which is built up in three sections, bolted 
together, is 21 feet, 9 inches (6.62 m.). The total 
weight of the set is approximately 81,000 pounds 
(36,700 kg.) or 81 pounds (3.6.7 kg.) per kilowatt. 
This bed-plate employs no holding down bolts. 


ee 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELectric Motor-GENERATOR SET 


The generators are 10-pole shunt wound machines 
of the interpole type and of 500 kw. capacity. They 
have a voltage variation of from 0-125 and speed of 514 
rev. per min. 

The interpoles received full armature current, 
consequently are of a massive construction. The 
length of the brush bearing surface on the commutators 
is 1 foot,7 inches (48.1 cm.), diameter 2 feet, 6 inch 


- (76 cm.), giving a peripheral speed of 4025 feet (1228 m.) 


per minute. The commutator is built up of 140 bars 
and revolves in a leading direction. . 
The commutators are operated with a graphite 
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brush manufactured by the Morgan Crucible Company, 
having an operating current density of 47.6 amperes 
per square inch (12.2 amperes per sq.cm.). The spring 
tension being 1.5 pounds per square inch (0.15 kg. per 
sq. em.). This, of course, necessitated having the mica 
undercut. 

Note should be made of the strength of the yoke 
supporting the brush arms; this being a characteristic 
feature of the machine. The field frames and brush 
yokes are split horizontally which is of great assistance 
during erection or the making of repairs. This feature 
is also found on the Westinghouse sets. The bearings 
for both makes of machines are two part and are pro- 
vided with oil ring lubrication, together with sight feed 
oil gages. 

The temperature rise after operating at full load 
is in the armature 40 deg. cent., in the commutator 
55 deg. cent. and in the fields 40 deg. cent. The 
generator efficiency at full load is 92 per cent. 

The motor of this set is a Type A TJ 1150 kv-a., 
2200 volts, 60 cycles and runs 514 rev. per min. Two 
bearings are insulated from the bed-plate to prevent 
the circulation of shaft currents. 

The stator winding is a 14-pole single-star connec- 
tion. The bed-plate is so arranged that the armature 
may be slid clear of the revolving field, if necessary. 
The starting winding is of the interconnected pole-face 
type, the bars being of a special high-resistance monel 
metal alloy. 

The operating efficiency of the motor is 95 per cent 
at full load. The exciter which is a 126-volt, 11 kw. 
six-pole machine is mounted on the end of the shaft. 


ARTIFICIAL LOADING OF GENERATORS 

A noteworthy feature during construction was the 
ease with which the d-c. generators were artificially 
loaded before going into service, this being done 
principally for seasoning the commutators. It was 
only necessary to insert jumpers connecting the bus 
bars of each generator in multiple and apply the load- 
ing back test, commonly known as the “Hopkinson”’ 
test. The current taken by the motor being only that 
required to overcome the losses of the set. 


THE AUXILIARY EXCITER 


The auxiliary exciter consists of a motor generator 
set. The motor is of 40 h. p. and is 2200-volt type 
C. C. L. machine. The generator is rated at 25 kw. 
and 125 volts. This set not only serves as an auxiliary 
exciter but also as a source of supply for the cranes in 
the generator rooms and tank rooms as well as a source 
of power for a research laboratory. This set is pro- 
vided with a suitable black marble switchboard on 
which is mounted the necessary instruments. 


VENTILATION 
The frames of the generator sets and the neutral 
connections of all the instrument transformers, are 
securely grounded to a 250,000 cm. ground bus which 
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uns the full length of the generator room. This bus 
is located in a tunnel under the floor space between the 
machines and the switchboard. It is 4 feet (1.22 m.) 
high and 4 feet (1.22 m.) wide, and serves for two pur- 
poses. One of these is that it contains the auxiliary 
exciter bus as well as a 3-phase, 110-volt circuit for the 
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Westinghouse oil pumps, that it also contains the 
station lighting circuits. 

For the purpose of ventilating the machines, air is 
drawn in through ducts connected to the tunnel; each 
motor and generator having its own duct, and the warm 
air is exhausted through cupolas on the roof. 
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Sw: TCHBOARDS 

The switchboards are of the standard three-panel 
type on which is mounted the complete apparatus for 
the control of the sets. On the generator panel is 
mounted an ammeter which is connected in the tank 
circuit. These panels are equipped with a reverse 
current feature adjusted so that in case of power failure 
or the motor dropping off the line, the counter e. m. f. 
of the cells would not motor the set by acting as a 
primary battery. This counter e. m. f. is made use of 
as an auxiliary lighting source, each switchboard being 
equipped with lights, receiving current from the tanks 
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INSTRUMENT WIRING, CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE SWITCHBOARD. 


they supply. This is accomplished through a small 
automatic switch mechanically connected to the d-c. 


Rear CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE SWITCHBOARD 


breakers which in turn are controlled from the reverse 
current relays. The a-c. or synchronous motor panel 
is marked by its simplicity; in fact, simplicity is one 
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of the outstanding features of the whole plant. On 
the upper portion of the panels are mounted the indi- 
cating instruments. Test blocks have been installed, 
thus permitting the checking and testing of instru- 
ments under load. The motor is protected by inverse 
time limit alternating-current overload relays. The 
motor panels of the two manufacturers differ in some 
respects. With the Westinghouse panel the switches 


are mounted directly behind, one a Type B-non-auto- 
matic, 2500-volt, 300-ampere and the other a type B 
automatic oil circuit breaker of 600 amperes at 2500 
volts. 


Two type B  non-automatic, 300-ampere, 
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2500-volt oil circuit breakers are mounted on the wall 
directly at the rear of the switchboard over the auto- 
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transformers and are mechanically connected with 
operating handles on the front of the board by bell 
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cranks and connecting rods. The 300-ampere non- 
automatic switch mounted directly at the rear of the 
panel is the magnetizing switch for the primary of the 
auto-transformer and is only in service during the 
period of starting. The next adjacent handle is the 


11 Kw. 
Exciter 


CANADIAN GENERAL HLEcCTRIC SWITCHBOARD 


Rheo. 
first or 50 per cent tap, 7. e., 1100 volts. The ee 
next handle is the 70 per cent tap or 1540 volts 

when 2200 volts is impressed on the primary. These 
switches are all mechanically interlocked to permit 
the proper sequence of operation. The auto-trans- 
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former, capacity 400 kw. is a self-contained, 3-phase oil 
cooled transformer with various taps having been 
brought out so that the following voltages may be ob- 
tained, 330, 485, 595, 770, 1100 and 1540. 
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The procedure of starting the sets is very simple. 
The motor being started as an induction motor, the 
rotor being equipped with an interconnected pole-face 
winding. After the machine has attained synchronous 
speed this winding acts as a damper to retard any 
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tendency to hunt. The revolving field is shunted 
through a 3.1-ohm resistance to decrease the induced 
voltage in the field at the start to 85 volts. 

The Canadian General Electric switchboard is very 
similar to the Westinghouse with the exception of the 
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INstTRUMENT Wirtne, CANapIAN GENERAL ELeEcrric 
SWITCHBOARD 


motor panel. A unique feature of this board is the 
carbon break field switch mounted at the rear of the 
panel and operated from the front by means of spade 
handle and connecting rod. Only three oil switches 
are required; the magnetizing and starting switch ar 
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mechanically connected in tandem, 7. e., they operate 
simultaneously. The method of starting is practically 
similar to that of the Westinghouse set. The motor 
being started as an induction motor during which 
time the rotating field is shunted through a resistance 
of 35 ohms. This reduces the induced voltage, which 
is due to the transformer action, to 850 volts at the 
moment of starting. On the motor reaching full 
speed, the revolving field is energized to full strength, 
7. e., the field current required to maintain unity power 
factor atno load. When thisis accomplished the motor 
is connected to the line. The motor attains synchron- 
ous speed in approximately sixty seconds. The 
switches are mechanically interlocked making the 
board as fool-proof as possible. The motor is pro- 
tected through a double pole, overload inverse time 
limit relay operating a d-c. tripping coil. 


POWER CABLES 


All the power cables run from the Power Company’s 
switches to the motor generators. They supply 
through 4-in. (10.1 em.) “Orangeburgh”’ fiber ducts 
embedded in concrete under the floor. These cables 
are of 300,000 cm. and are insulated with varnished 
cambric which in turn is protected with a heavy braid 
impregnated with a moisture-repelling compound. 


LOAD CHARACTERISTICS 


The load, which is wholly a synchronous motor load, 
is most desirable on account of its great flexibility as a 
power-factor corrector. This load has been a great 
help to the power house, cutting down the lagging 
kv-a. at the generators, which is mostly caused by the 
rest of the load on the power company’s system being 
inductive. The average power factor at the power 
house which is 32 miles (51.2 km.) away is 0.98. Excel- 
lent voltage regulation is obtained at the power com- 
pany’s substation bus due to this synchronous motor 
capacity; the voltage never varying more than 2.5 
per cent of the normal voltage. 

The synchronous motors can be operated as syn- 
chronous condensers so long as the armature current 
does not exceed 15 per cent of full load current and the 
temperature rise does not exceed 40 deg. cent. If the 
temperature rise does not come up to 40 deg. cent. 25 
per cent increase in armature current is possible. 

For electrolytic purposes, advocates of the rotary 
converter are to be found; their main point of argu- 
ment being their higher efficiency. They recommend 
the use of single units of about 5000 kw. capacity. 
However smaller units in d-c. generators have many 
advantages over the rotary converter; one of these being 
the ease with which the d-c. voltage can be regulated. 
The rotary converter requires expensive inductive 
regulators or synchronous boosters on the a-c. side 
also expensive starting equipment when compared with 
that of the synchronous motor. 

With the large units, they are usually operated at 
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about 500 volts on the d-c. side, which of course, means 
a large number of tanks in series. In the event of a 
breakdown, in either the tank system or the rotary, a 
much larger section of the plant is affected than would 
have been the case had smaller direct-current generators 
been used. Where a large corrective effect for low 
power-factor is desired, the rotary converter should 
not be used as a synchronous condenser, nor is it 
possible to obtain absolutely smooth operation from a 
rotary at the end of a long line having a high ohmic 
resistance. The rotary even with all its latest improve- 
ments is still a trouble maker at times and it is a 
question whether the saving in power brought about 
by its use will offset the cost of repairs and general 
up-keep when compared to a direct-current generator 
driven by a synchronous motor. 

In one large plant it has been found necessary to 
install motor generators of sufficient capacity to keep 
the zine from redissolving back into the solution when 
the rotary converters are down for repairs. To circu- 
late a current to prevent the zinc dissolving, the motor 
generator would have to be approximately half the 
capacity of the rotary-converter. This greatly in- 
creases the electrical investment with accompanying 
decrease in earnings per kw. of generating equipment 
installed. 

In the plant under discussion, this protection could 
be brought about by installing a transfer bus, when 
the unit shutdown could be transferred over to another 
generator, thereby not interfering with the operation of 
the plant to any great extent but as already mentioned 
it was not considered that the large investment in 
copper bus would be warranted. : 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


We will now turn our attention to the air com- 
pressors which are located at the far end of No. 1 
generator room. This wing is of similar construction 
to that of the generator room. The compressors are 
operating at an elevation of 1558 ft. (475 m.) above sea 
level under an atmospheric pressure of 13.9 lb. per 
sq. in. (978 kg. per sq. em.) barometer 28.3 in. (717.5 
mm.) mercury. These compressors are a very vital 
part of the zine plant, as air is used wholly for agita- 
tion, and the circulating of the different acid solutions. 
When the plant was first put into operation, the 
agitating of the solutions was done mechanically and 
the solutions were circulated by means of pumps. 
These pumps soon gave a great deal of trouble on 
account of the very severe operating conditions. 

The first compressor installed was a Rand Ingersoll, 
with a capacity of 1650 cu. ft. (49.7 cm.) of free air per 
minute at a pressure of 35 pounds (15.9 kg.) speed 125 
rev. per min. and belt-driven from a 200 h. p., 2200 
volt, form “‘L’”’ (internal resistance) Canadian General 
Electric induction motor. As the size of the plant 
increased, and the demand for air became greater, it 
became evident that the compressor plant was inade- 
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quate to cope with the increased demands and therefore 
it became necessary to install additional units. In the 
end, the capacity of the first compressor was increased 
by the addition of an additional cylinder which doubled 
its capacity. 
This compressor has an automatic unloader working 
on both cylinders; in fact, when the other units are 
working, this unloader regulates the whole system. 
This compressor is now driven with a Canadian West- 
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through a flexible steel link coupling. The pinion 
shaft and pinion are in one piece having been machined 
from a solid steel forging. This unit is driven by a 
Canadian Westinghouse 600 h. p., 400 rev. per min., 
60-cycle, 2200-volt, 144 amperes per terminal, squirrel- 
cage induction motor. The motor is controlled by a 
switchboard panel and a 1000. kw. auto-transformer 
with taps brought out by which the following voltages 
may be obtained: 650, 935, 1150, 1400, 1700 and 1900. 
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rev. per min. induction motor. The motor is con- 
trolled from a panel on which are mounted, the start- 
ing switches, instruments, relays and low-voltage 
release. 

The second compressor is of particular interest as 
this machine has been practically rebuilt, being taken 
from one of the company’s mining properties where it 
had been operating as a steam unit for a number of 
years. It is a two-cylinder unit and by various valve 
arrangements can be operated; compounded, two 
cylinders in parallel or each cylinder separately. 
Usually it is operated compounded with a capacity of 
8200 cu. ft. (90.5 cu. m.) of free air per minute, at a 
gage pressure of 80 lb. (86.3 kg.). With the two 
cylinders in parallel, the capacity is 4800 cu. ft. (136 
cu. m.) at a pressure of 35 lb. (15.9 kg.) speed 67 rev. 
per min. This compressor is now electrically driven; 
this being made possible by installing a herring-bone 
gear on the crank shaft next to the fly wheel. The gear 
is driven from a pinion shaft connected to the motor 


motor is started on the 1400-volt tap taking 200 per 
cent full-load current and’ requiring from 50 to 70 
seconds to attain full speed. 

No. 8 compressor has a capacity of 2000 cu. ft. 
(56.5 cu. m.) of free air per minute, speed 150 strokes 
per minute. This compressor only operates on the 
high-pressure system at an average pressure of 80 
. pounds per sq. in. (5.62 kg. per sq. cm.). Like No. 2 
compressor, this machine came from one of the com- 
pany’s mining properties; the only change being found 
necessary was in the remodeling of the valve gear. 

A 400-h. p. 2200-volt, wound-rotor Allis-Chalmers 
induction motor supplies the motive power. The 
motor is controlled from a suitable grey marble switch- 
board on which is mounted an oil circuit breaker and a 
six point Cutler Hammer drum controller, cutting out 
the different steps of resistance. On attaining full 
speed, the slip rings of the rotor are short-circuited. 
The motor has a full speed of 300 rev. per min. The 
starter being equipped with a “‘no-voltage”’ feature. 
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This compressor is rope-driven, the idlers and the 
tightning devices being fastened to the roof structure. 

The three compressors are on one power feeder from 
the power company’s bus. Each compressor has 
disconnecting switches connected ahead of the oil 
switches in order that the switches and starting equip- 
ment can be readily inspected. 


INDUSTRIAL Motors 


In the rest of the plant there are practically only 550 
volts induction motors varying from 5 to 200 h. p. 

The 550-volt service is derived from a local sub- 
station which is within close proximity of the points 
of supply. The maximum capacity of this station is 
1200 kv-a., there being 400 kv-a. water-cooled, single- 
phase transformers connected delta-delta. The pri- 
mary voltage being 2200 and secondary 605. The 
primary has also a 1990 volt tap. Power is fed to this 
station over a 500,000 cm. line consisting of two cir- 
cuits of 250,000 cm. This line is protected with a set 
of Canadian General Electric aluminum lightning 
arresters at each end. A three-panel switchboard 
controls the outgoing feeder circuits supplying, namely, 
a 1000-ampere circuit to the ball mills, a 600-ampere 
circuit to the roaster building and a 600-ampere circuit 
to the leaching plant. Practically all apparatus are 
individually driven, thereby the operation as a whole 
is not materially affected by the shutting down of any 
one machine. 

The same reasons that hold for the preference of a-c. 
to d-c. motors in general industrial work make the a-c. 
motor more desirable for the zinc plant operation. 
There being two reasons for this: First, the relatively 
higher alternating voltage that can be used, 7. e., 500 or 
even 2200 volts in dry places, and second, the greater 
mechanical simplicity of the a-c. motors, particularly 
that of the squirrel-cage type which is very rugged and 
its initial cost, together with maintenance, being low. 
The operating conditions that exist in a cement mill are 
practically duplicated in the plant which is being 
described (see “‘Motors on Cement Industry” by R. B. 
Williamson, TRANS. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXVLL, 1918, 
page 1241.) 

On account of the heavy accumulation of dust in the 
motor windings which interfere with the ventilation, 
the machines have to be frequently blown out and 
cleaned off. It is the writer’s opinion that in such places 
where the dust accumulations are heavy, at times 
plugging the air-gaps, a motor designed with a wide 
air-gap would be more suitable. Of course, a motor 
having this characteristic has a poor power factor, but 
this could be improved if the correction warranted the 
investment by connecting a synchronous or static 
condenser to the feeders supplying the induction 
motors. yn 

This plant is especially well adapted to take care of 
power factor correction on account of the large capacity 
installed in synchronous motors. 
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Probably the most desirable motor for this class of 
work would be that of the enclosed type, which would 
permit a very close air-gap and consequently high 
power factor. Motors of this type are extensively 
used in the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

The argument generally advanced against the en- 
closed motor is that of the high initial cost, on account 
of the designer having to be more liberal with iron and 
copper. If, however, the enclosed motor were equipped 
with ball bearings, it seems only reasonable that the 
extra cost would be more than offset by the saving 
brought about in maintenance. 

The roasters are arranged in two parallel lines, seven 
in one and six in theother. Theroastersare of the wedge 
type; having seven hearths, each hearth having four 
sets of rabbles operated from the bottom by means of a 
bevel gear driven from a Westinghouse back geared motor. 
Coal is used as fuel and the roasters are fired by hand. 

The gases issuing from the thirteen roasters feed into 
a general flue which in turn passes through the Cottrell 
plant (No. 4 treater). The elementary principles of 
the Cottrell system of dust precipitation are now 
generally known so that an extended theoretical dis- 
cussion would be superfiuous. The treater operates 
upon unipulsating direct current which is supplied from 
the rectifier room at a potential of 60 kv. The power 
consumption is 28.5 kw. 

The electrical equipment consists of an Allis-Chalmers 
38.5 h. p., 3-phase, 550-volt induction motor, a 28- 
kw. 220-volt, single-phase generator and a high-tension 
rectifier; all direct-connected so as to operate in syn- 
chronism, and an Allis-Chalmers single-phase, 220- 
volt to 150 ky. secondary connected to operate at 
75 kv. Low-reactance transformer capacity 25 kv-a. 
The transformer is of special design and is constructed 
in such a manner as to be amply protected against all 
excessive strains placed upon the insulation due to the 
electrical surges arising at times from momentary 
short circuits, or arcing in the treater, as arise con- 
tinuously from the use of the mechanical rectifier, which 
makes and breaks contact in the high-tension circuit. 

The voltage in the treater is controlled from the 
switchboard through resistance control by means of 
which the field excitation in the generator can be varied 
over a wide range. This controls the generator poten- 
tial which in turn varies the voltage impressed upon the 
treater. The voltage in the treater can also be regu- 
lated by shifting the position of the stationary contacts 
of the rectifier relative to the poles of the generator by 
which the proportion of the current wave can be con- 
trolled. This method of regulation, however, is only 
used for the making of genera] adjustments and is not 
resorted to in the course of ordinary operation. 

The rectifiers are usually set once and for all in such 
a manner as to give contact to that part of the wave 
which will assure smoothest operation when the treater 
is operating under normal conditions. But when the 
conductivity of the gases varies radically, it becomes 
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desirable at times to change the position of the rectifier 
contacts. 

The electrical equipment in connection with the 
concentrator consists of: 
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The above motors are 550-volt machines with the 
exception of those marked “‘X” which are 2200-volt. 
The equipment also included two Ding magnetic 
separators, speed 440, operating on 110 volts d-c. 
The 550-volt service is obtained from two 30-kv-a., 
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Cottrell Plant......... HI 38—5 AllisChalmers 1750 Single Phase Generator 1183— 5 A. 
Leaching Plant........ 2 30 Fairbanks 
Morse 900 2 Gear Driven Triplex Gould Pump 
2 20 K.S C.G.E 1200 Storage Pumps 
1 15 C.Cc.L Cc. W. 1120 Pumping electrolyte from filters to tank room 
1 10 K. OxGa EB. 1200 Pump, Thickeners to Pachucas 
1 20 Allis 
Chalmers 
Bullock 830 “ Pachucas to Thickeners 
1 20 ies C.G.E 900 Ms fs ce & 
i ‘30 Ofer EL: C.W. 650 2 Pumps, from thickeners to top of building 
1 5 KAS. C.G.E 1200 Pump, from filter to thickeners 
6 5 LOPOR Ite C.W.—B.G 1120 Dorr Thickeners 7 
1 5 LO © Fat ys C. 690 Dorr Thickeners > 
1 5 CG. CL: Cc. W. 1120 Drag Classifier 
1 5 “ “ 690 “ “ 
1 7—5 “ —B.G.| “ 1120 f s 
3 7—5 e 6 § ¢ Dorr Thickeners 
1 3 ui a & Filter 
1 5 | Gy te C.G. EH. 1800 Pump ~ 
2 5 GO. O:L. C. W 1120 Spiral Conveyor 
1 5 “ —B.G.| “ = Belt Conveyor 
bi 5 ig s 690 Bucket Elevator 
ut 5 Ke 2 Cc. G. E. 1200 ¢ € 
1 10 Oe Fa C. W 1120 a 2 
i! 10 i Ks i 690 Machine Shop 
Zinc Melting Room... . 1 7—5 ORO RT Cc. W. 1120 Drossing Machine 
2 5 ss 4 1120 Pipe Threading Machines 
Lead Burners.......... 1 5 Khe OG, 1800 Emery Wheel 
Plumbing Shops....... 1 | 3 OO; BE: OF. 1120 Drill Press 
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C. W.—Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 
C. G. E.—Canadian General Electric Company. 
B. G.—Back Geared. 
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Summary of total equipment installed in the Zine Plant: 
Total H. P. Aver) Hi: (PSper Aver. Power Aver. Load 

Name of Departments No. of Motors Installed Motor Installed | Consumption Factor 
No: LE Generator Roomea tae< 8! ~fieen Se disk cPeiA ees 245) 10626—5 966—4 6200 kw. 78 
ING ON OFA COTS Noth ate BAR en Ss tah wb aah of 9 9046—5 1005—1 5000 kw. 74.25 
Room, compressors, incl. Vacuum pump............... 5 1375 265 690 kw. 67.3 
Balyriiyy sii fi. Was -Rysese etd eoek ee aoe aise Sahlk s,s 4 530 132—1 243 kw. 61.5 
Wedge Roasters, Dryers and Cottrell Plant............. 44 323—5 [2873 88.6 kw. 35.8 
Leaching Plant, Zinc Melting Room................... 37 353 9.95 113 kw. 43 
Lead Burners and Plumbing Shops Concentrator........ 10 4375 43.75 275 kw. 84.5 
ALOU ooinciera ois tie aa ateche ee MC RMSE Cera ak ee eit eR eee oo 120 22692 186 12609..6 kw. 74.25 


The total horse power in motors installed per ton (916 
kg.). Zine is 215.8 h.p., this being figured from the 
theoretical daily capacity at 100 per cent efficiency, of 
the plant which would be 105.6 tons. (95,800 kg.). The 
theoretical capacity is computed from the total ampere- 
hour capacity for 24 hours of the generator equipment: 
this being 2,496,000 ampere-hours. Horse power in- 
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stalled per ton figuring on the actual output of 85 tons 
(77,100 kg.) would be 266.9. 


WATER SUPPLY 


A very interesting development of vital importance’ 


to the continuous and successful operation of the reduc- 
tion plant is the water supply system, this being of the 


most modern nature. After having experienced practi- 
cally a total shut down one very severe winter due to a 
water shortage, plans were immediately made for the 
construction of a modern pumping station by which 
the plant as a whole would always be assured of an 
ample supply of water. In such a plant as is under 
discussion, there are very few departments that do not 
use water. 

The pumping station is located about a mile (1.61 
km.) up the Columbia River from the reduction plant; 
this point having been chosen on account of the water 
there being pure and free from sediment or taint which 
would make it unfit for domestic or other purposes. 
Also it is not affected by the drainage or seepage from 
the plant. The flat or bench on which the plant is 


* situated is about 250 ft. (76 m.) higher than the average 


water surface in the river. The greatest obstacle to 


PumPine Station at Low-WaterR PrErRiop 


be overcome was the great rise and fall of the water in 
the river due to the change of seasons and which at 
this point amounts to about 50 ft. (15.75 m.). The 
company’s engineers overcame all these difficulties and 
have constructed a pumping station of large size and 
great strength at a point low enough to draw up the 
water when the river is at its lowest stage. With a 
sloping tunnel entrance running from a point up the 
river bank well above the highest known water mark, 
the whole has been covered and made absolutely 
water tight. This tunnel is 82 ft. (25 m.) in length. 
The pumps are housed in an arched concrete house of 
extremely heavy construction, being designed so that 
the total weight of the building and machinery over- 
comes the tendency of the structure to float at high 
water and at the same time to safely withstand the 
great pressure of water when the river is in flood. At 
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this time there is 30 (9.15 m.) or 40 feet (12.2 m.) of 
water over the roof of the pump house. 

The floor of the pump house is 1850 feet (412 m.) 
above sea level. The building is 30 feet (9.15 m.) long 
and 20 feet (6.1 m.) wide with an arched roof 14 feet 
(4.27 m.) in height and 18 in. (85.8 cm.) in thickness. 
Through the bottom of the pump house three 10-inch 
(25.6 cm.) steel pipes lead downward to a covered suc- 
tion forebay from which the supply is drawn. The 


Pumpine UNIT 


pumping equipment consists of three 4-stage .turbo 
pumps manufactured by Goldie and McCulloch, Galt, 
Ontario. These pumps have a capacity of 1500 gal. 
(5675 liters) per minute against a maximum lead of 
337 feet (102.6 m.) Each pump has a 10-inch (25.6 cm.) 
delivery connected to the 16 inch (40.7 em.) main which 
runs up through the tunnel and is connected to the old 
system. 

The pipe lines are built for two pumps, to be opera- 
ting continuously, the third to act as an auxiliary. 
Under such conditions the plant has a capacity of over 
4,000,000 gal. (15,130,000 liters)every 24 hours,or approxi- 


STARTING EQuIPMENT FoR Pump Morors 


mately a sufficient supply for a city of 30,000 people. 

The pumps are direct-connected to Canadian West- 
inghouse type “HS” induction motors operating at 
1150 rev. per min. These motors are rated at 200 h. p. 
but will deliver 250 h. p. continuously with a rise in 
temperature of 55 deg. cent. They are started through 
auto-transformers which are mounted on the floor 
directly under an oil circuit breaker. 
are for motor protection and are equipped with over- 
load tripping coils. An ammeter has been mounted on 
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the lid of each switch. For taking care of all seepage 
and leakage a 38-inch (7.6 cm.) vertical sump pump is 
provided; having a capacity of 180 gal. (681 liters) per 
minute against a maximum lead of 50 ft. (15.25 m.). 
The pump is driven by a 5-h. p. 550-volt type C. C. L. 
Westinghouse induction motor and has a speed of 1750 
rev. per min. The motor is controlled by an automatic 
float switch. 

For priming purposes when the river is below the 
level of the pumps, two vacuum pumps are provided, 
being located on the landing at the entrance of the 
tunnel. These are shut down from the pump room 
by push buttons connected to solenoids in connection 
with the starting switches. 

Power is derived from a bank of stepdown trans- 
formers, immediately outside the building consisting 
of three 125 kv-a. single-phase transformers connected 
delta. This bank is fed from a 2200-volt line running 
from the power company’s substation, a distance of 
about a mile (1.61 km.). An outdoor type oxide film 
lightning arrester has been installed to further insure 
the station against a shut down. 


Discussion 

W. S. Peterson: I was employed at the plant referred to in 
this paper, which has rotary converters for its source of direet 
current. My experience at that plant, was that the rotary 
converters justify themselves in every way. The losses saved 
were roughly 5 per cent or 6 per cent of the total power used. 
The total power was 35,000 kw., which was maintained for 24 
hours per day. You can understand that the power saved more 
than makes up for the increased maintenance of the rotary 
converter. The final result is greater economy. 

I will now explain the use of the motor-generator set to hold 
the zine from redissolving into the solution, when the rotary 
converters were off the electrolyzing tanks. The plant was 
originally laid out for five tank circuits, with six rotary con- 
verters, thus allowing one spare. Due to the necessity for 
greater production at one time, the plant was operated with six 
sets of tanks on the six converters, with no spare. The company 
had some motor-generator sets from an electrolytic copper 
refinery, which they were not using, and therefore installed them 
to use temporarily on a tank circuit while a rotary converter was 
down for repair work. This change ptobably worked out better 
than to have another rotary converter, due to the fact that the 
rotary converters in actual operation were down for repairs and 
maintenance not much over | per cent and certainly less than14% 
per cent of the total time. The main loss in a shutdown was not 
only the loss of production but the loss due to rédissolving of the 
zine. By having the motor generator carry one-third to one- 
half of the normal tank load, this latter loss could be avoided. 

In the early -years of the operation of this plant there was 
considerable trouble with the converters due largely to the lack 
of experience of the operators. For the past three years, I am 
told, the operation has been such as to give nearly 99 per cent 
availability per machine which seems remarkably good. Some 
may feel inelined to disbelieve this, but this record is taken over 
periods of nine or ten months continuous running at a time 
when there are no spare machines due to full production being 
required. A converter would be taken down once every week or 
ten days for cleaning and overhauling the brushes. 

I would say from my experience with this kind of a plant, 
that the synchronous converter certainly deserves its place 
there due to its economical operation and is to be considered far 
superior to the motor generator for that work. 


Electrometallurgical Applications 
BY J: LaMcK. YARDLEY 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. 
General Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 


Review of the Subject.—This paper deals with a field of engi- 
neering in which electrical, chemical and metallurgical engineers 
are all interested, and have responsibilities. It contains a discussion 
of electrical power utilization developments, which are based upon 
fundamental principles of physical chemistry and electrochemistry. 
It outlines the particular function of the electrical engineer and indi- 
cates his close co-relationship with the chemist and metallurgist 


in the solution of such industrial problems. It deals only with 
metals which are ordinarily employed in construction or manufac- 
ture and in the production of which large quantities of electrical 
power are employed. Smelting and electrolytic methods are com- 
pared; data and illustrations on plants and equipment for the 


be inclined to confine themselves to that engi- 

neering function which consists of taking power 
generated by some natural resource and putting it in 
the form desired for some domestic or industrial use 
at some location. On the one hand, they are in 
contact with the mechanical, hydraulic and civil 
engineers and on the other, with the mechanical, 
chemical and metallurgical engineers. They are a 
sort of intermediary and as such, of course, perform 
an essential service. They are less likely to initiate 
than the one group and less likely to carry through to 
ultimate consummation than the other group, power 
utilization projects. From the one hand, they must 
take what is given and with the other, they do not 
equally join in reaping the final rewards. 

It is an interesting thing to observe how regularly 
the electrical engineering student at college studies 
and absorbs all those laws that. have been observed 
and formulated regarding electricity and then shortly 
thereafter, deliberately throws many of them away 
and thenceforth, speaks only in terms of the volt, 
ampere, ohm, henry, farad, gauss and gilbert, which, 
indeed, he pursues with relish in devious ways with all 
the mathematical weapons at his command. It is 
true that he joins with the mechanical engineer in 
taking interest in the laws for the conversion of elec- 
trical energy into mechanical form and vice versa. 
Daily, in industrial engineering applications, he con- 
verts kilowatts into horse power and horse power into 
kilowatts. 

When considering energy, the electrical engineer 
seldom takes occasion to go back of the kilowatt 
hours. Having departed the alma mater, he never 
speaks more of the unit of energy, the Joule, nor of 
those electrical units of quantity, the Coulomb, and 
Faraday. He is not interested in those laws of Gibbs- 
Hemholtz and Faraday which give the relationship 
between heat of chemical combination and electricity 
and connect quantity of electricity with electrolytic 
production. 

Those laws have been abandoned; but let us not 
think they have fallen upon stony ground or in barren 


( Saierettaer engineers may perhaps be said to 
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production of iron, zinc, copper, nickel, aluminum, etc., are 
included. 
places. Not at all! They are in the arms of the 


electrochemist and electrometallurgist who esteem 
them highly and regard them as their very own, the 
foundation stones of the arts and industries which 
they have fostered and developed. 

It would seem that if he desired, the electrical 
engineer might have a more equal share with the 
chemist and metallurgist in those power utilization 
developments which are based upon the fundamental 
principles of physical chemistry and electrochemistry. 
What actually happens, however, frequently, is that 
the chemist or metallurgist is discovered to know far 
more about electrical engineering than the electrical 
engineer does about chemistry or metallurgy, so that 
he gets charge of the whole undertaking and the elec- 
trical engineer is in the position of subordinate. 

Inasmuch as the electrical engineer should and must 
meet with the chemist and metallurgist on a common 
ground, in those industries based upon physical chem- 
istry and electrochemistry, it is proposed to state and 
briefly discuss some of the more elemental things, 
in which electrical engineers as well as chemists and 
metallurgists are vitally interested, because they 
constitute starting points in the economic industrial 
utilization of power. 

1. Every chemical combination or dissociation 
absorbs or gives out a certain definite amount of heat 
and takes place at either a definite temperature or © 
within a certain temperature range. 

2. Some chemical combinations in aqueous or 
molten solutions are capable of being dissociated or 
produced by the action of electric current flowing 
through them. 

Upon the first statement is based the practise of 
smelting; and upon the first and second, the practise 
of electrolysis. In smelting, energy, whether in 
electrical form or otherwise, applied in producing the 
chemical combination or dissociation, must supply 
that quantity of heat and at that temperature. In 
electrolysis, the energy required or absorbed is not 
only determined as in smelting, by the heat of chemical 
formation, but it is also determined by a fact established 
by Faraday, that the number of grams of any metal 
which would take the place of one gram of hydrogen 
in a chemical combination will be deposited by a 
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definite quantity of electricity called one Faraday 
(F), in amount equal to 96,540 Coulombs. 

The electrical energy absorbed or produced in 
electrolysis, in volt Coulombs or watt seconds, for 
the number of grams of the metal in the chemical 
combination, which is equal to its atomic weight, is 
eX n X 96,540, where e is the electromotive force 
absorbed or produced in the electrochemical process 
and m is the valence or number of bonds uniting the 
metal with the other elements in the chemical com- 
pound. Thus: if electric current be passed through 
a pure solution of copper sulphate, CuSOu,, in water 
from an insoluble anode to a copper cathode, copper, 
Cu, is deposited at the cathode and oxygen, O, is 
liberated and sulphuric acid, H.SO,., is formed at 
the anode. e = 1.22 volts; = 2; atomic weight of 
Cu = 63.57. Then, 63.57 grams of Cu are deposited 
by 1.22 x 2 x 96.540 = 235,500 volt Coulombs, or 
watt seconds; or, converting to pounds per kw-hr., 
1 kw-hr. theoretically deposits 


3600 X 1000 xX 2.2 X 63.57 
235,500 x 1000 


The Gibbs-Hemholtz equation definitely connects 
electrical energy absorbed or produced in electrolysis 
with heat of chemical formation and temperature 
of operation. According to it; 


= 2.185 lb. of Cu 


en F (at temp. T) 
de 


aT 


equals absolute temperature, Q equals heat of forma- 
tion in gram calories and, since one gram calory 
= 4.187 Joules, 4.187 X number of gram calorie 
= number of Joules, or watt seconds, corresponding. 
From this equation e the theoretical voltage absorbed 
or produced in electrolysis, may be obtained; thus 


4.187Q de 

a pe 
right is the temperature coefficient of the electromotive 
force multiplied by the absolute temperature. It may 
be considered as a term of correction or refinement 
and since it is small at ordinary temperatures, the 
approximate result obtained by using only the first 
term is sufficiently accurate. For example, with the 
aid of this equation, the decomposition voltage for 
copper sulphate, used above, may be obtained. As 
shown by the following equations, when an electric 
current is passed through a solution of copper sulphate, 
both CuSO, and H.O are dissociated and H.SO, is 
formed. 
CuSO, + H.O + electrolysis 

= Cu (at cathode) H.S0O; + O (at anode) 

Molecular weight: 

(63.6 + 32+4 x 16)+ (2x 1+ 16) 
= 68.6+(2x1+32+4 x 16) +16 

Gram, kilogram or pound equivalent: 

159.6 + 18 = 63.6 + 98 + 16 


= 4.187 Q (atienp. try + WF T ; where T 


é = The second term at the 
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Heat of formation or dissociation—gram calories: 
197,500 + 69,000 = heat of electrolysis + 210,200. 
Then heat of electrolysis = 197,500 + 69,000 — 210,200 


56,300 X 4.187 


cota eerene: FAN 


= 56,300 gram calories; 
=! 1 22 Vols: 

So much for fundamental theory; but very fre- 
quently, the heat of formation of the material smelted 
or electrolyzed which, in any smelting or electrolytic 
operation, is the primary thing determining the amount 
of energy required is so masked by other factors that 
in calculating the final or overall efficiency or economy 
of a process, the initial starting point is either not 
determined accurately at all or is practically lost from 
sight. In the smelting process, heat is absorbed or is 
obtained from: 

1. The various heats of combinations or dissociation 
that are operative in the rearrangements of chemical 
combinations which take place at or before reaching the 
smelting temperature. 

2. Raising the valuable chemical combination 
and such other chemical combinations as are necessary 
to the requisite reactions, and the furnace to the smelt- 
ing temperature. 

3. Radiation, convection, conduction heat losses. 

4. Electrical supply equipment. 

In the electrolytic process, heat is absorbed or is 
obtained from: 

1. The heat of formation or dissociation active 
in the main reaction. 

2. The heats of formation or dissociation in the 
various secondary reactions that go on in commercial 
electrolytes at or near the anode or cathode. 

3. Raising the electrolyte and electrodes to operat- 
ing temperature. 

4, Radiation, convection, conduction, heat losses. 

5. Electrical loss in the form of or equivalent to 
leakage, thus reducing the ampere efficiency, that is, 
the number of grams of metal déposited per Faraday 
from the theoretical 100 per cent, which is as previously 
stated. 

6. Electrical supply C? R losses, which show up in 
voltage drop in the various component parts of the 
electrical circuit such as the electrolyte, the anode, 
cathode, contacts, bus leads or conductors and the 
electrical supply equipment itself and result in a total 
impressed voltage, E, being required, which is much 
larger than e. If no other external heat is provided, 
it is obvious that ampere efficiency (No. 5 above) 
< e/E is a measure of the inherent efficiency of the 
electrochemical process at a particular plant. 

The electrical losses mentioned just above are all 
perhaps of a nature with which electrical engineers are 
generally acquainted, except those taking place in the 
electrolyte itself and these, accordingly, require special 
study to determine variations due to variations in 
temperature, acidity, current density and other factors. 
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For example, the copper sulphate solution of composi- 
tion ordinarily employed in copper refineries has a 
negative temperature coefficient of approximately 
0.5 per cent per degree fahrenheit within the range 
of temperature ordinarily employed; so that appreci- 
able saving of power results from operating at the 
highest practicable electrolyte temperature, that is, 
around 150 deg. fahr. Other ohmic losses being 
small compared to the electrolyte loss, a power saving 
of 15 per cent results as compared to operation at 120 
deg. fahr. This partly accounts for the economy of 
copper refineries which generate their own power from 
steam and operate in the neighborhood of 20 per cent 
non-condensing, so as to provide steam for electrolyte 
heating, and experience as a result a net saving some- 
what more than 10 per cent. Mention should, per- 
haps, be made also at this point of the fact that in the 
electrolytic refinery the opposite reaction is going 


on at the anode to that taking place at the cathode, © 


so that the resultant e is zero and E is the result of 
resistance drop purely. As a further example, the 
acidity of the zine sulphate (ZnSO,) solution at one of 
the largest electrolytic zinc reduction plants ranges 
between 5 and 9 per cent. With constant voltage 
applied, a change of one per cent in the acidity of the 
solution changes the resistance so as to produce about 
a 15 per cent change in current density. This is of 
importance because it is indicative of the fact that 
control of the electrolytic cell room conditions can 
readily be at least partially obtained through varia- 
tions in acidity, thus relieving the electrical supply 
equipment and rendering it unnecessary that that 
equipment be provided inherently with an impracticable 
amount of voltage varying capability. 

From a consideration of the various items of the 
total heat appearing in the smelting or the electro- 
lytic process, it is apparent that the only really useful 
energy is that taking part in the final or main reaction 
or that energy anywhere else in the process that tends 
to reduce the amount required in the main reaction. 
The useful heat is a small part of the whole and all the 
various losses and secondary reactions must be taken 
into account in determining the overall economy. 
Where possible, the secondary reactions should be 
made to work in favor of, rather than against, the 
process and where external heat can be supplied more 
cheaply, as it has been shown can be done by steam 
in the copper refinery, than from electrical energy, this 
should be done. In smelting, the largest quantities 
of heat appear or are absorbed under headings 1, 2 
-and 3, above. In electrolysis, the quantities of heat 
involved under 1, 2 and 3 also constitute by far the 
major part. The radiation, etc., losses under 4, for 
electrolysis are so much less than under 3, for smelting, 
owing to the lower temperature of operation that this 
partly accounts for the comparative economy usually 
to be obtained. 

To state the case briefly, the energy required for 
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electric smelting is a function of the amount of furnace 
charge, whereas, the energy required for electrolysis 
is a function of the amount of metal deposited. This 
is the fundamental difference between the two processes 
amd the one which determines the economic success 
of either in any application. It is not an appreciable 
disadvantage so far as efficiency is concerned in the 
electrolytic process, at least in aqueous solutions, to 
have large quantities of the materials in process. For 
example, in the case of a large electrolytic copper reduc- 
tion works more than one-half month’s production 
would be tied up in the electrolyte alone and for a 
daily production of 60 tons of copper there would be 
in the neighborhood of 30,000 tons of electrolyte. 
This large body of electrolyte, flowing in cycle, con- 
tains only about three per cent of copper when it 
enters the electrolytic cell room and still contains about 
two and one-half per cent of copper when it leaves it. 
For economic smelting, on the other hand, of the more 
common metals, it is essential that only small quanti- 
ties of material in proportion to recoverable metal be 
in process. Low priced electric energy in conjunction 
with high priced fuel is a favorable condition for 
economic electric smelting, but high grade, concentrated 
materials in process are also essential. 

In Norway and Sweden, particularly, there are large 
economic electric smelters producing pig iron from iron 
ore. A type of furnace, such as shown in Fig. 1 is 
employed, which is similar to the blast furnace. The 
gases are recirculated but there is no blast and external 
heat to produce the temperature necessary for the 
reaction is introduced through 6 electrodes from 3000- 
kw. transformers. The energy consumption is in the 
neighborhood of 2400 kw-hr. per Aes ton, or 1.09 
kw-hr. per pound of pig iron. 

It is of particular interest that the product equals 
47.5 per cent of the furnace charge. The charge per 
ton of product is approximately, 3680 lb. of iron ore 
containing 61.5 per cent of iron, 132 lb. of lime stone, 
815 lb. of charcoal and 17.5 lb. of electrode consumed, 
or a total of 4645 lb. The ore consists of 20.64 per 
cent Fe.O; and 64.96 per cent Fe;0., or 760 lb. and 
2385 lb., respectively, per ton of pig iron produced. 
It is, of course, understood, that electric smelting, as 
fuel smelting, requires fluxes and reagents to produce 
chemical reactions at the smelting temperature. 
Hence, the amounts of limestone and charcoal stated 
above. In view of the high percentage of the final 
product in the initial furnace charge, owing to the 
high grade iron ore employed, an analysis of the way 
heat is absorbed or produced, in the main reactions 
at least, will be of interest as indicative of the efficiency 
and economic possibilities not only of this particu- 
lar electric smelting operation but of other similar 
operations. 

_1. Reduction temperature 900 deg. cent.—probable 
equation: 
Fe,0, + 8C = 3 Fe + 2CO + CO, 
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Molecular weight—weight equivalent: 
231.5 + 86 = 167.5 + 2 (28) + 44 
Heat of formation or dissociation—gram calories: 
270,800 = 2 (29,160) + 97,200 + electric heat. 
115,280 x 3.968 x 1,000 
167.5 X 3412 


Then, electric heat = = 800 
2385'S A16T"S 
21D 


= 1725 lb. of Fe produced from Fe;0,, 627 kw-hr. will 
be required. 
2. Reduction temperature 800 deg. cent.—probable 


kw-hr. per long ton. As there are 


equation: 

2Fe0+2C =2Fe+2CO 

Reduction temperature 700 deg. cent.—probable 
equation: 
Combining: 


Fe.0; + 2C = 2Fe+CO+ CO, 
159.7 + 24 = 111.7 + 28 + 44 
197,790 29,160 + 97,200 + electric heat 
71,340 « 3.968 x 1000 
111.7 x 3412 


Then, electric heat = winf42 
kw-hr. per long ton. 

Then, the 535 lb. of Fe produced from FeO; will 
require 181 kw-hr. Then, the total 2260 lb. of Fe 
(including 3 per cent loss) produced will require 808 
kw-hr. theoretically. 

3. The ore carrying the reduced Fe is raised to a 
much higher temperature 1400 deg. or 1500 deg. cent. 
in the crucible of the furnace by the addition of about 
342 kw-hr. per ton of Fe where the Fe melts, uniting 
with 3 or 4 per cent of carbon and a fractional per- 
centage of silicon to form the fusible product known as 
pig iron. There are several minor reactions in the 
reduction of the silicious gangue, in this case 14.4 
per cent of the ore, and in the decomposition of the 
limestone, which fluxes the gangue and the ash of the 
reducing agent, if any, to form a fusible slag floating 
on top of the iron which is tapped and thrown away. 
These reactions.do not materially affect the total 
electric heat required which, therefore, is approxi- 
mately 1150 kw-hr. per long ton of white low silicon 
iron suitable for making steel. 

Accordingly, the inherent efficiency of the process 
comparable to the energy efficiency, e/H x ampere 
efficiency, for electrolytic processes, is 1150/2400 
= 48 per cent. Whereas, the furnace operating 
voltage is usually from 70 to 80 volts, equipment 
having a range of from 60 to 120 volts is required. 

In Norway and Sweden also, there has been extensive 
economic electric smelting of zinc. Here the raw 
material employed has been high in the values pro- 
duced. It has consisted largely of cheap, slagging 
lead zine say 35 per cent zine and 10 per cent lead 
ores, making beside metallic zine, lead bullion and 
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copper matte. In other words, it is really a separating 
process, each of the three products requiring further 
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This type of furnace allows for circulation of gas so that about 25 per cent 
of the heat value of the gas formed is utilized within the furnace. Of the 
total kw-hr. supplied about 6% to 7 per cent is lost in the cooling water and 
20 to 25 per cent by radiation. There are reported to be about 30 electric 
smelting pig iron furnaces in the world, 21 of which are located in Sweden 
and Norway. The furnaces are mostly of 3000-kw. capacity, although 
several of 4500 kw. and 5000 kw. have been built. 


Fria. 2—1100-Ky-a. Sree Inpuction Regutator TRANSFORMER 


EQUIPMENT ror ELECTRIC SMELTING FURNACE 
This view shows control panel containing feeder type constant current 
automatic control, 


working to place it in marketable form. The power 
consumed is from 2 to 214 kw-hr. per lb. of zine pro- 
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duced. Electrical units of about 1000 kw. each have 
been largely employed. Equipment having a voltage 
range for the furnace of from 50 to 180 volts, or 90 
to 180 volts, is required. 


Fig. 3—View or 1100-Ky-a. Stree Inpuction REea@uiuatToR 
TRANSFORMER EQUIPMENT FOR ELECTRIC SMELTING FURNACE 
Wuicu SHows PARTICULARLY THE SMALL INDUCTION REGuU- 
LATOR SERIES TRANSFORMER, T'ANK CONTAINING SELECTOR 
SwITcHES AND REAR oF CoNTROL PANELS 


Induction 
Regulator 


Auxiliary 
Series 
Transformer 


Transfer 
Switch 


Bus to Furnace 


Fig. 4—DracramM or Step INDUCTION REGULATOR TRANSFORMER 
Unit ror Execrric SMeuTING URNACE 

This diagram shows the scheme so clearly that taken together with 
descriptions with Figs. 5 and 6, further detail description is unneceessary. 
When the primary supply voltage is very high it is desirable to have a 
separate winding on the transformer of moderate voltage upon which the 
auxiliary control apparatus will operate. By this means, it will be obvious 
that the electrical apparatus such as selector switches, induction regulator, 
etc., will be of comparatively small capacity. 


Figs. 2 and 3 show the type of step induction regu- 
lator transformer unit, which has been largely em- 
ployed in the economic electric smelting of zine. It 
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is also the preferable type of unit for use in the economic 
electric smelting of pig iron. About 22 or more of 
these units have been installed, and a considerable 
number, 10 or so, of smaller units of 550 kv-a. capacity 
of a similar type. This type of control, as developed 
particularly for electric smelting, is shown in the 
diagrams, Figs. 4, 5 and 6, for the diffevent electrical 
conditions usually met with in practise. The details 
of this are instructive, particularly to electrical engi- 
neers. Fig. 7 is a plan or layout of the first complete 
commercial electric steel smelter and rolling mill 
established in the Western Hemisphere. This is the 
plant of the Compana Electro Metallurgica Brazileria, 


High Voltage 


a3 
Control Station 
Fig. 5—DracramM or Step INDUCTION REGULATOR TRANSFORMER 
Unir ror Exectric SMELTING FURNACE 
The transformer has three windings, the first, a low-voltage winding con- 


‘nected to the furnace, the second, a comparatively low-voltage winding 


marked A for excitation of the induction regulator, and the third, the high 
voltage primary winding divided into two sections. The section to the 
right is divided into many parts and taps are brought out for connection 
to the selector switch. By this means, various parts of this section may be 
cut out or in by the operation of the switch S, as it is desired to raise or 
lower the furnace voltage. The series transformer S R merely serves to 
insulate the induction regulator R from the incoming primary voltage and 
the action is the same as though the secondary of the regulator were con- 
nected directly to the line. This scheme of connections is satisfactory for 
moderate primary voltages. 


with a capacity of 30 tons of steel per 24 hours. The 
equipment consists of: 
Two shaft type furnaces (1 as standby), voltage 

TANS OO GOs QU ka ceseuca ptt dmaiiee havea ttserateiekn: 38000 kv-a. each 
Two 6-ton Bessemer converters (blowing engine 

fomelie enter datas eae nish eee eibe sotere 700 kv-a. “ 
One 6-ton Ludlum electric steel refining furnace.. 1500 kv-a. “ 
One L6-inch tollinio mille, 4. 2. ame. ee...) 5 500 kv-a.- 
One10sineh: tolling milliessesiaos eens ee 500 kv-a. “ 
Miscellaneous 220-volt power for motors, cranes, 

BHOpS sna Wahine soe ~meete ec es aries > arly 400 ky-a. “ 

Mopalalnatallanloner acs etarcss .)4 he ae 6600 kv-a. “ 
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TABLE I 
TABLE OF ELECTROMETALLURGICAL DATA,) REFERRING PARTICULARLY _TO ELECTROLYTIC 
bas ak pees al Mn | Zn ca Fe Co Ni Pb H Sb Bi As Cu 
Electro- 
Chemical Inches 
Equiv.- Heat of Principal Center 
Lb. Dep. Forma- | Theoretical | Theoretical | Components to Cc’ 
Atomic] Chemical p. 1000 Theoretical tion Deposition Lb. Dep. Actual Center | Electrolyte 
Metal Plant” Weight] Valence | Equivalent | Amp. Hrs.| Electrolyte | Calories Voltage p. Kw-hr. Electrolyte Anodes Cathodes | Spacing | Temperature 
Diaphragms] used 
Hydrogen 1 1 0.0822 Water 68,400 1.48 0.0555 . HeO + Cast Cast 
(H20) 15% Iron Tron 
——--——— ( —|————_|--—_ - — NaOH Nickel Nickel 
Plated Plated 
Oxygen 16 2 8 0.658 Water 68,400 1.48 0.445 
Zinc ; Zine ZnSO, 
Production | Great Falls Sulphate A330, 
Plants (1) 65.37 2 32.685 2.685 ZnSO, 248,000 2,32 1.155 Lead Aluminum 2 35 
H230,4 210,200 . 
Trail Cast ~ Rolled 
(2) Lead Aluminum | 2 
Risdon 
Tasmania 
: (3) 
Martinez Perforated 
Test Plant Léad Sheet 
4 (4) ; Aluminum 35 
: Diaphragm used at janode 
3 65% Ni 
Nickel NiISO, s 
p Sulphate : ensd, Cu 
Nickel x 58.58 2 29.34 2.41 NiSO, 228,700 1.9 Lae Fe 
Cupric 
Sulphate CuSO; 
Copper 63.57 2 31.785 2,61 Cuso, 197,500 1122 2.135 H230,4 Lead Copper 
Production le 
Plants — —- “- SS =| ——-—— a 
Alloy of* 
CuSO, Cu 
HNO, Si 
i Fe Fe 
Chuqui- CuSO, Ol Pb Copper 2 40 
‘- camata Sn 
: 34% 
New CusO, Antmony 
. Cornelia CusoOy 197,500 1.22 2.135 FeSO, Lead Copper 2K 34 
Katanga 
Copper 
Panda 
Works Test 
Plant Lead Copper 
Copper Temporary 70% Oopper Copper 
Nefineries Plant 10% Pb 
10% Ni 
2 % As 
14% 8b je 
Poled 
i (1) 2.61 CuSo0, Copper Copper . LoD 
x cm 2.61 i 4% Cu oar 60 
1% As 
07% Ni |Poled Copper 
| 0.8% Fe 
‘ (3) . 2.61 4 2Cu, As 214" for 
0.18% 2 batches 
Nil 8% 2” for 57 
third 
. ‘4) 2.61 : ‘ 4.5% Cu Blister 50 
Copper 
“ (5) ‘ Serics (9/167) 50 
Pola Copper| System 
, (6) 2 ss Si 635 
* (7) te co 
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Ag Ag Au |—Potential Series of Metals 
Kw. 
Electrolytic 
Capacity 
Practical Regd. (Excl, 
Current | Practical | Deposi- | Practical Lbs. Yearly Stg. Sheets Installed % 
Acidity | Density | Ampere tion Energy Annual Kw-hr; Regd.) “& Plating Converting Elec. Tank Room Raw 
% a.p.sq.ft Ef. Voltage Eff. Output 8770 Hrs. Out) Equipment Ef. Circuits Material 
| Se ee eee aS SS a ee _— SS 
95 2.05 68.5 1,800,000 18 300 kw., 250 v. syn. m.g.sets 110 cells in series. 
47,400,000 5400 5000 to 6000 amps. 
per circuit. 
14,400,000 
= 3.34 cu. ft. 
Voltage 500-580, 60 cycles, 6 6 144 cell circuits 35% Zn concentrate 
5800 kw. syn. booster conver-| 91.5 roasted & leached 
54.5 110,000,000 | 190,000,000 21,500 ters 10,000 amps. each & 2 700 tons. 
+8% used 600 kw. m. g. sets. 
in proeess 
13 60 cy. m, g. sets syn. motors] 85 26 32 tank circuits 
55,000,000 95,000,000 11,000 and 26.500 kw.. 125 v. gens. 
(144,000,000|propo sed) 
7 3000 kw. syn. convs., 500-600 
75,000,000 | 125,000,000 15,000 v. range by ind. reg., 50 cycles 
1 500 kw., 250 v. m. g. set op- 1 circ., 60 cells, 4 
538 erating 216 v. 1800 amps. cathodes p. cell. 
High grade besssmer- 

5 4000 amp., 260 v. syn. booster ized matte (pro 

convs., 3 for nickel and 1 for duced from 3%% 
‘ copper—normal range, 230- Ni & 1.7%, cu. 
47.5 17,000,000 28 200,000 3,210 290 v., 1 spare. 3 84 tank circ. for Ni. 1500 tons, ore.) 
—S|_-= — | ————-- roasted & leached 
(residue melted ob- 
hy 1OG et Sind Semen Cua taining 60 tons an- 
45.3 9,000,000 9,300,000 | 1,055 odes—65% Ni. 

3 2500 kw. syn. m. g. &4 2500 8 circuits, 894 tanks, | 19,000 tons, 1.8% cu 
kw., asyn. m. g. sets, 2 900] 90.5 total, incl. 64 & 46 ore, 90% recovery. 
kw. & 2 780 kw. syn. m. g. stg. & plating down. 

5 sets, 5 3480 kw., 12,000 amp. 
48.1 225,000,000 | 219,000,000 25,000 syn. booster convs. normal! 
range voltage 202 290. 
4 1700 kw. 170 v. syn, m. g.} 86 2 76 tank circuits, | 6250 tons, 1.631% 
41.7 45,000,000 sets, 190 v. max., 2 15,000 cu. ore, 74% recov: 
42.8 41,000,000 5,100 amp. circuits. ery. 
+14,000,000} cement cu. 
2,640,000 
(later 2,360,000 
66,000,000 1 50 cy. syn. motor, 2 75 v., 
62.3 proposed) 300 3000 amp. gens. 
Excl. Stg.. - 8 954 kw. syn. booster conver- Waste heat boilers for 
sheets & ters, 94 126 v., 4 1215 kw., heating electrolyte, 
plating out | - 200-250 v., 1 1800 kw., 200- largely used. 
-———] 750,000,000 } 112,000,000 12,800 250 v. 
6.7 
5.40 180,000,000 33,400,000 3,800 5 1260 kw., 6000 amp., 210 v. 2-circuits, 480 tanks, 
-max, 90% p. f. syn. m. g. sets, each. 
7000 amps. range 140-180 y. 
7.375 155,000,000 21,000,000 1 2220 kw., 185 v. m. g. set,’ 
2,400 1 1500 kw., 150 v. m. g. set, 
2300 kw. & 1 400 kw., 
150 v. 
176 tanks 
1 500 kw., 125 v. syn. m. g set. Waste heat boilers ex- 
3.9 15,000,000 3,850,000 440 tensively used 1% 
Ibs. steam available 
per ib. cu. produced. 
11.35 450,090,000 39.600,000 4,500 6,000 | Kw. engine driven d. c. 550 tanks. 
—|---_-—— | —- ——$ |__| —_____ ———|—_——_- units or turbine syn. —= fe 
7.32 - 450,000,000 61,500,000 7,000 3.000 converter units. Ap- 
at ee ng . Paces — — prox. 20% of total run ——_—_—_—_———_-- 
7.00 550,000,000 78,700,000 9,000 12,000 non - condensing for No. 1 1800, No. 2 
electrolyte heating. 1656 tanks, 
6.56 250,000,000 | 38,200,000 4,350 oy 6,000 1225 tanks. 
pee, ee 8 eee Z —- = 
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Na Mg. AJ Mn mn Cd Fe Co Ni Sn Pb H Sb Bi Cu 
Electro- 
Chemical Inches 
Equiv.- Heat of Principal Center 
Lb. Dep. Forma- | Theoretical | Theoretical | Components to io" 
Atomic Chemical p. 1000 Theoretical tion Deposition Lb. Dep. Actual } Center | Electrolyte 
Metal Plant Weight} Valence] Equivlent |Amp. Hrs. | Electrolyte | Calories Voltage p. Kw-hr. Electrolyte Anodes Cathodes | Spacing | Tempovature 
{ SSS S| | See os Ss ——S = |e —s oe 
10% 20 
H.SiFs 
8% 
PbSiFs 98% 
Lead 206.9 2 103.45 8.5 Lead 32 
Stannous Tin) 90 
Sulphuric to 
Sulphonic 99% 
Tin 119.0 2 59.5 4.87 Acid Tiz 35 
Production FeCl: 101,000 Diaphragm Reqd. 70 
Experi- to Insoluble a 
Iron mental 55.84 2 27 .92 2,29 FeCl; 127,850 0 965 2 375 (Graphite) 
150 Feso’ 4 
+7H20 5.5% 
75FeCl; Fe 
+4H20 
; 100 
{ Retineries 2.29 (NHO3804 
FeCls 14.4. to 18% 
Fe: 
AloF6-6NaF 
Aluminum 0.741 Al,Os 392,600 
Magnesium 1.00 Mg Cl: fused 
with NaCl & 
NH,<Cl 151,200 
MgoO in fused 
flouridcs 143,400 
H Hydrogen 0.0822 NaOH 112,500 
NaOH} Caustic NaCl 97,690 
Soda Solution 
— in H:0 - 
Cl Chlorine 2.915 68,400 
Sodium 1.89 Fused NaOH] 102700 


HighVoltage : al ‘ 


Control Station 


Fig. 6—Simpte Dracram or Step Inpuction REquLATOR 
TRANSFORMER UNI1 FOR ELectrIC SMELTING FURNACE 


This is used when the primary voltage supply to the furnace unit is com- 
paratively low so that it is unnecessary for the sake of economy to insulate 
either the induction regulator or the selector switches. The “buck‘ or 
“boost’’ of the induction regulator is equal to one-half the voltage existing 
between adjacent transformer taps. When it is desired to vary the furnace 
voltage, it is merely necessary to start the operating motor M of the regu- 
lator and if the regulator has been in neutral position, immediately a voltage 
is induced in the secondary of the regulator. In raising furnace voltage, 
this induced voltage would add to the supply voltage. With the regulator 
coutinuing to revolve, the induced voltage reaches its maximum which is 
one-half the voltage between adjacent transformer taps. At this point, 
the selector switch S being geared to the regulator, operates so as to con- 
nect the next transformer tap to the supply. At the same point, the trans- 
fer switch T also geared to the regulator. operates so that the induced volt- 
age in the regulator subtracts from, rather than adds to, the supply voltage. 
This last operation is secured by having the secondary of the regulator made 
up of two windings, so that the reversal from boost to buck can be made 
through the transfer switch by reversing one of these windings. This fea- 
ture allows the induction regulator to be rotated continuously in one direc- 
tion for either raising or lowering the furnace voltage. It is obvious that 
this equipment may be controlled entirely automatically by a constant 
current regulator or a constant energy regulator. 


Fig. 8 is a cross sectional view of the smelting furnace 
showing particularly details of the gas recirculating 
system and giving a good idea of the two parts of the 
furnace, theshaft in which the reduction of the ore takes 
place and the crucible in which the pig iron is formed at 
high temperature. Fig. 9 shows the layout of electrical 
connections between the regulator transformer and 


vo 
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TABLE I—Centinued 


Ag Au —Potential Series of Metals 
Kw. 
Electrolytic 
Capacity 
é Practical Regd. (Excl. 
Current | Practical | Deposi- | Practical Actual Lbs. Yearly - Installed % 
Acidity | Density | Ampere tion Energy Lbs’ dap. Annual Kw-hr. Regd Oonverting Elec. Tank Room Raw 
o a.p.sq.ft. Ef. Voltage Eff. ‘per Kw-hr. Output 8770 Hrs. Equipment Eff. Circuits Material 
1 164 tank circ.,.1 
102,000,000 1 210kw., 60¥., 3500 amp. gen. 108 tank circ. 
(216,000,000 1 396 kw/T10 v.3600 amp. gen. 
10 13 85 0.365 19.65 proposed) < 
Steam engine driven gen. 125 v., 340 tanks, = 
3600 to 4500 amps. 
10 85 0.35 11.80 31,000,000 2,600,000 300 
100 90 6.0 14.5 0.345 Pr Eeote ore, pyrite 
—-——- >} & pyrrhotite tail- 
30 80 2.3 33.7 0.80 _ 
NH; 
to keep 1,500,000 
Neutral 
or 12 to 16 72.5 0.95 1,75 
Alkaline 
1,500,000 2-30 tank cires. 1000 
60 to 70 95 3.75 58 (proposed Amps. 100 to 125, 
14,000,000) volts each. 
1,36 a* <3 
300,000 kw. syn. converters, syn. About 42 cells_on 250 
booster converters & w. w. v. & 84 on 500 v., 
driven d. c. generators. 12,000 to 15,000 
amps. 
600 85 6.00 40 0.105 92.5 
0,124 
90 3.7 0.02 |(or3% cu.ft.) | 
{0-71 082 
56.5 65 to 70 ¢ ells in series 
5000 amp. 
40 169 G ie = 


smelting furnace electrodes. Provision is made by 
mounting the regulator transformer units on trucks 
traveling on tracks so that the electrical equipment 
can be shifted quickly from one smelting furnace to the 
other. 

In Norway also, we have had the electric smelting 
of copper in large scale tests at an expenditure of 760 
kw-hr. per long ton of charge containing 6 per cent 
or 132 lb. of metal and producing a 30 to 40 per cent 
copper matte. In other words, it has practically been 
merely a concentrating operation at an expenditure of 
5.3 kw-hr. per pound of copper contained in the matte. 
It has been calculated that the concentrates from one 
of our western mines containing about 32 per cent 
Cu could be smelted by electricity, producing a matte 
of from 53 to 68 per cent Cu at an expenditure of 
approximately one kw-hr. per pound of Cu contained. 
This product would, of course, still require additional 
expensive treatment.. By the electrolytic process, 
700 kw-hr. will produce 700 Ib., or one lb. per kw-hr. 
of high grade copper, requiring very little further 
treatment to be in merchantable form; and this is 
produced from a solution or electrolyte containing 


only a few per cent of Cu obtained by the action of 
dilute H.SO, upon raw low grade oxidized ore con- 
taining only around one and one-half per cent Cu. 
The electrolyte may, of course, also be obtained by 
the action of H.SO, upon concentrates of sulphid 
ores which have been oxidized by roasting. 

Turning to the electrolytic processes, voltage, rather 
than temperature (at least usually) induces dissociation 
and, owing to the low temperature at which these 
processes (usually) may be conducted, efficiency, as 
has been stated, is not a function of the quantity of 
charge that is, the quantity of material in course of 
treatment, but is a function of the amount of metal 
deposited. In view of the growth and future prospects 
of electrolytic processes in the production of metals 
commonly used in construction and manufacture, 
electrical engineers must take more than a detached 
or theoretical interest in the subject. Table I shows 
considerable data with relation to the status of electro- 
lysis as applied to the production of metals at the 
present time, particularly in the Western Hemisphere. 
Where not obtained from published sources, these 
data are only approximate, but a study of it wil] 
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indicate the correctness of many of the statements 
made. 

The chart, Table I, shows how the problem in the 
metallurgical plant passes from the physical and 
chemical to the electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
and on to the purely electrical. Perhaps of all the 
columns, the electrical engineer is most interested in 
one near the center showing the overall efficiency of 
the electrochemical process and one to the right showing 
the efficiency of the purely electrical part of the installa- 
tion. It is assumed that power is delivered at the 
electrochemical substation from the company’s own 
power plant, or purchased from an external power 
plant in the form of alternating current; and the elec- 
trical efficiency given represents the efficiency of the 
electrical circuit from that point to the busses on top 
of the cells upon which the anodes and cathodes rest. 
The particularly interesting point is that in the rela- 
tively modern and efficient installation from 7.5 to 
15 per cent of the power received at the electrolytic 
substation is lost before the current reaches the cells 
and that the cells themselves in a commercial economic 
plant are, in general, no more than 50 per cent efficient, 
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that is, they use upward of 100 per cent more power per 
pound of metal produced than would be calculated 
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by the theoretical Faraday and Gibbs-Hemholtz laws. 
This is well known to those chemists and metallurgists 
who are closely associated with this field of engineering, 
but it is being mentioned because it is not so familiar 
to electrical engineers. It may be said that the 
present day solution of the electrochemical problem 
gives an efficiency in the neighborhood of only 50 
per cent of the theoretically possible, or rather 
impossible. 

As the electrical problem was rather fully covered in 
my paper before the American Electrochemical Society, 
“The Substation Problem of the Electrochemical 
Plant,’”’ Volume 32 of Transactions, and in my dis- 
cussion before the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, September, 1918, on “‘Elec- 
trolytic Zinc,” further consideration at this time will 
be confined especially to features directly affecting 
efficiency. ; 

Certain conclusions seem to have been borne out by 
accumulated experience. In general, it is not necessary 
or advisable to have great voltage range in the electrical 
supply apparatus. Great voltage range introduces 
costs and inefficiencies in the electrical equipment 
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TABLE II 
ELECTROLYTIC SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT FOR ELECTROLYTIC COPPER REDUCTION WORKS 
5000 Tons of Ore per Day Treated Producing 100,000 lb. of Copper with 1 kw-hr. per Lb. 
Transformers 
25 Cycles Total Kw. — Spare Spare 
Plan Conv. Kw Voltage | Ampere Norm. Kyv-a. Ky-a. Cony. Transf. Approx. Eff. 
No No. Each Range Each Volt. No Phase Each Total Capcy. Capcy. Per Cent 
1 3 2280 265-335 7,500 6840 4 1 1670 6680 2280 1670 92.2 
1-A 3 2280 265-335 7,500 6840 3 3 2510 7530 2280 2510 92.4 
2 4 1400 240-310 5,000 5600 4 1 1540 6150 1400 1540 91.9 
2-A 4 1400 240-310 5,000 5600 4 3 1540 6150 1400 1540 92.3 
3 8 650 110-150 5,000 5200 8 3 715 7520 650 tho 88.3 
4 6 950 94-126 8,600 5700 6 3 1050 6300 950 1050 88.3 
5 2 4050 250-290 15,000 8100 4 it 1490 5950 4050 1490 91.7 
60 Cycles |M-G. sets M-G. set 
2-B 4 1500 200-300 6,000 6000 1500 are 88 .5-13,200 Volts 
6 | 4 1700 125-190 10,000 6800 1700 aa 87.5- 2,300 Volts 
Booster |Cony. Conv 
Z 5 1076 122-165 7,500 5380 5 3 1200 6000 1076 1200 89.5 
Cost-Convs. and 
Transf., or M-G. Sets, 
Continuous Capacity plus Switching Daily Tonnage $ “8 $ 
Kw. Max. Boost. Equipment can Treat Per Ton Per Kw.t 
5000 $106,930 Approx. 5480 $19.50 $21.40 
5000 104,700 és 5480 19.10 20.90 
4650 98,510 s 5100 19.30 21.20 
4650 99,800 - 5100 19.60 21.50 
5250 189,400 % 5760 32.90 36.10 
5450 206,950 “ 5960 34.70 38.00 
4350 128,100 iy 4760 27.00 29.40 
5400 135,000 is 5920 22.80 25.00 
5700 150,000 & 6250 24.00 26.30 
4950 130,000 a 5430 24.00 26.30 


*Based on 5000 tons per 24 hours requiring approx. 4560 kw. d-c. capacity. 
{Based on normal capacity at max. boost. voltage including cost for spare equipment. 
The cost figures above are relative merely in an approximate way and should not be interpreted as indicative of 


present day prices. 


which offset advantages gained in the cell room. The 
most economic all around installation is one in which 
the cell or tank room layout is designed with sufficient 
flexibility to demand comparatively small flexibility 
or voltage range in the electrical apparatus. Except 
that for all service of 125 volts d-c. and lower, 
the motor-generator set is the better application; 
Table I shows that the electrical efficiency is much 
greater for the higher voltage tank rooms (greater 
for 500 volts than 250 or 125 volts and greater for 250 
than 125 volts) and when synchronous converters 
are employed rather than motor-generator sets. Syn- 
chronous booster converters with about a 12 per cent 
+ voltage range seem adequate, that is, say from 220 
to 280 volts, or from 240 to 300 volts, or from 485 to 
615 volts. In fact, in the aluminum and zinc industries 
which operate lines of cells at 500 volts and higher, the 
cells are so manipulated as to require very little voltage 
variation from the electrical equipment. A large 
part of the production of aluminum is accomplished 
by means of straight synchronous converters without 
boosters. 

Fortunately, the synchronous booster converter is 
an economical machine to build and an efficient one 
to operate over the range which has been indicated. 
Sometime ago I made an analysis to determine the 


best electrical plant for an electrolytic copper reduc- 
tion works, the data of which are typical and illustrative 
as well as anything could be, that the voltage should 
be as high as practicable and that unless external 
conditions, due to transmitted power, are too unfavor- 
able, synchronous booster converters or straight syn- 
chronous converters should be used in preference to 
motor-generator sets. This analysis was made because 
it was known from data such as given in Table I, that 
some modern commercial plants have 100 per cent 
higher efficiency in the purely electrical part of the 
plant than do others. The curves in Figs. 10 and 11 
show the efficiencies of a number of electrolytic units, 
that is, actual combinations of equipment, transformer 
and synchronous converters, which might be employed. 
While the service is a constant-current service at 
practically full load, it is noteworthy that high efficiency 
is obtainable over a considerable range of load and 
over the entire range of voltage. Indications were 
that for an electrolytic copper reduction works treating 
5000 tons of ore, or more, per day, that the necessary 
eléctrical substation equipment would cost in the 
neighborhood of $22 per kw. of continuous supply 
to the tank room and $20 per ton of ore treated and 
that the cost of the electrical substation, building and 
equipment, would be from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
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Fig. 12—ExXprRIMENTAL PLANT FOR OBTAINING HLECTRO- 
METALLURGICAL Data ON ALUMINUM, SHOWING ELECTROLYTIC 
ALUMINUM CELL aNnD Low-VotTage D-C. Generator, BELr 
DrivEN By InpuctTion Motor anp MrasuriIne INSTRUMENTS 


Fig. 13—Susstation ror Evectrotytic NIcKEL AND CoPpPER 
: PRODUCTION 
There are five synchronous booster converters, 4000-ampere capacity 
each, maximum volts 290. The booster gives a range of 30 volts + and by 
a number of taps and switches on the secondary of the transformer any 
operating voltage down to 100 or less is obtainable. Wiring diagram which 
is typical of a station of this type is shown by Fig. 14, 
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of. the cost of the tank house. (The ratio of cost of 
electrical substation to tank house for electrolytic 
zine would be higher than this owing to the larger 
kw-hr. per pound taken by zine and the greater current 
densities employed; refer to Table I.) A tabulation 


Fie. 14—Euectrricat Crrevit DiaGcram FoR ELECTROLYTIC 
SUBSTATIONS FOR NICKEL AND CoprEerR Havine 4 Active Units 
AND 1 SPARE 


Fic. 15—Exuecrrotytic Iron Rerinpry, Caraciry 15 Tons 
PER MontH 

To the rear, at the center, may be seen the electrolytic tanks and in front 
of them a pile of Armco iron anodes ready for use. To the right at the front 
may be seen a 100-ky-a. 5000-cycle alternator, which, together with the 
banks of condensers, shown to the left, form a power supply for high- 
frequency inductive melting furnaces, shown to the left of the condensers. 
At the extreme left is a hydrogen tank for the purpose of insuring a non- 
oxidizing atmosphere in the furnaces. The electroltyic iron is here melted 
together with other materials in the manufacture of high grade iron alloys. 
Power for the electrolytic cells is obtained from a 2000-ampere 20-volt 
motor-generator set which is not shown in the view. 


of the equipment considered in the analysis above 
referred to, is shown in Table II. This shows first 
cost very much in favor of higher voltage and, con- 
sidering the matter of efficiency of conversion once 
more, let us assume that the electrolytic copper plant 
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has an output of 60,000,000 lb. of copper per year at 
a cost of 10 cents per pound. Then, the difference 
in conversion of between 86 per cent and 91 per cent, 
that is, 5 per cent will mean something in the neighbor- 
hood of 0.8 per cent of the total production cost of 
the copper with power at one and one-half cents per 
kw-hr., or more than $45,000 per year, which is about 
one third of the cost of the electrical substation 
equipment. 

It would be impossible to cover the relationship of 
the electrical engineer to the commercial development 
of economic electrometallurgical processes within the 
reasonable scope of an American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers’ paper. It was merely desired to indicate 
his ecorrelationship with the chemist and metallurgist 
in working out these problems. By a survey of the 
field, without being critical, it was hoped to be stimu- 
lating. Discussion has purposely been confined to 
the more common metals. Consideration of the 
electrolytic treatment of precious metals has been 
purposely omitted since the quantity of power involved 
is small. No reference has also been made to the 
electric smelting of metals such as chromium, tungsten, 
molybdenum, ete., which are used in the production 
of alloyed steel. Fig. 12 is a view of an experimental 
plant for the purpose of determining electrometallur- 
gical data in the production of aluminum, which, 
perhaps, it should be mentioned can only be produced 
electrolytically at high temperature., Fig. 18 is a 
substation of synchronous booster converter trans- 
former units employed in the electrolytic production of 
nickel and copper. Fig. 14 is a typical diagram of 
electrical circuits for such an installation. Fig. 15 
is a small commercial electrolytic iron refinery. 
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Discussion 


C. J. Russell: Mr. Yardley’s paper is timely and the 
present speaker desires to call attention to the importance of the 
subject of electrolytic and electrometallurgical processes to 
electrical engineers—particularly to those who are connected 
with public utilities. Entirely aside from the fields in which 
such processes are found, we are just on the threshold of tre- 
mendous developments along the lirtes of industrial heating by 
electricity. The question of the relation of the electrical engi- 
neer to all these applications is important because he must pass 
upon many points which may be decisive as to the commercial 
success of any undertaking. There have been many failures 
due to the applications of electricity for the accomplishment of 
some process which would never have been undertaken, if 
proper adviee had been tendered or accepted. The application 
of electricity to meritorious processes has been seriously re- 
tarded by these failures. As against that, we find in France, 
Norway and Sweden a very large number of highly successful 
proeesses along the lines of electric-furnace operations which 
cover a field from electrometallurgical work to the manufacture 
of ealeium eyanamid and nitrogen fixation. 

This paper should result, particularly on the Coast, in a very 
active interest, on the part of electrical engineers, in the con- 
sideration of electrochemical and electrometallurgical appli- 
cations along the lines of. electrolytic and electric furnace 
processes. 

Carl Hering (by letter): In referring to the very important 
matter of the energy which is set free or absorbed in nearly 
every chemical reaction, the author still repeatedly uses the 
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old term “‘heat.’”” These energies have for many years been 
called “heats of combination” because in the older, simple, purely 


chemical reactions this energy always appears as heat or cold. - 


But in many electrochemical processes this energy does not 
appear as heat, and it is confusing to the student to call it so. 
It appears as electrical energy, being set free as in batteries, or 
absorbed, as in electrolytic reduction processes. It is therefore 
not up-to-date in this electrical era still to refer to this energy 
as heat. It should be called the energy of combination, even 
though in books, the data are still always given in calories,— 
one of the units in which energy may be measured. 

In stating the elementary principles near the beginning, the 
author should have added to his statement (1) the words ‘‘and 
pressure.’’ Pressures are quite as important as temperatures 
in some chemical reactions, hence the useful autoclave. In his 
next paragraph, (2) it would have been more clarifying to have 
added that the action takes place only at the electrodes. None 
but secondary reactions can occur in any other parts of the 
electrolyte, and the energy of these secondary reactions may 
be entirely foreign to the electrical energy. Many years ago I 
suggested that the answer to the much-discussed question, as to 
whether a certain reaction is primary or secondary, might well 
be based on this distinction. 

In the next paragraph of this paper, it might have been made 
clearer that Faraday’s law does not refer to any energy. It is 
entirely independent of whether the energy involved is large 
or small. The voltage, with which Faraday’s law is not in the 
least concerned, must be included to determine the electrical 
energy. Faraday’s law deals only with ampere-hours or coulombs 
(ampere-seconds) and not with watt-hours. . Like many others, 
the author omitted to say that this law applies directly only 
when there is but one atom to the molecule, and when the change 
of valence is unity. Serious mistakes may be made in some 
ealenlations by ignoring these limitations. 

The latest and best value of the Faraday is 96,494, and not 
96,540. A more convenient form is 26.804 ampere-hours, 
whieh divided by the atomie weight gives the quantity of 
electricity in ampere-hours per gram, or 12,158, which divided 
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by the atomic weight gives the ampere-hours per pound, both 
for every unit change of valence. Faraday’s! law, stated as 
usual in terms of valence (or worse yet, with that term omitted), 
fails to apply in some eases and is therefore not a universal 
law; using the term “‘change of valence” makes it a universal law. 

In many of the kinds of electrochemical processes referred to 
by the author, the so-called ‘“‘thermo-chemical’’ constants, 
or “heats of combination”’ (better called energies of combination) 
given in tables, are extremely important, as they may show 
that a proposed process will cost more in energy than the result 
is worth. I have repeatedly called attention to the fact that 
these constants as given in the tables, are in many eases the 
sum of two constants which ought to have been stated separately ; 
they represent two radically different things, namely, the real 
chemical energy and the physical energy (temperature, pressure 
and change of state). 

The reason for separating them is that the physical part, 
which may be quite large, might perhaps be reduced (by pres- 
sures and temperatures for instance) which the essentially 
chemical part, of course, cannot. The physical part of this 
energy may involve relatively large latent heats. Thus, when 
solid carbon is burned in gaseous oxygen, the end-product being 
a gas (C O or C Oz), the latent heats of liquefaction and vapori- 
zation of carbon have been absorbed or deducted from the 
chemical energy of the combination and only their difference 
appears. In the thermite process, the oxygen must be regarded 
as being solid to start with, and the end-product is solid, hence 
the high temperatures, there being no latent heat deductions. 
Or when solid magnesia (flash powder) is burned in air forming 
the solid oxide, the latent heats of liquefaction and vaporization 
of oxygen has been added to the chemical energy, hence the 
high temperature and bright light produced. If zine can be 
reduced from its ore without vaporization (for instance by 
increased pressure or by electrolysis) its latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion, ordinarily Jost, ean be saved. 


1. Electrochemical Equivalents. Hering and Getman, which con- 
tains further explanations and other useful figures. 


Electricity in Mines 
BY F. L. STONE 


Associate, A, I, B, E, 
Induatrial Engineering Dept, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Review of the Subject.--In the following paper, the author 
has given a fairly complete description of the various uses to which 
electric power ds put in and around the mines, together with some 


COMPLETE treatise on the subject of this paper 
namely, “Electricity in Mines’ would be ex- 
ceedingly voluminous. Neither time nor space 

will permit me to enter into a detailed discussion of all 
the applications of electric power in the mining industry. 

In describing various applications of electricity to 
mining apparatus, I will endeavor to be as brief as 
possible, and further, keep away from any great amount 
of technical discussion. My desire is rather to show 
you the various ways in which electricity is used around 
the mines and to give you some impression of the 
extensive field of application offered by the mining 
industry. 

Electricity as a medium for the transformation of 
power lends itself so well to practically all power 
applications in and around the mines that, notwith- 
standing the gratifying advances that have been made, 
it is a little surprising to one who has studied the 
subject, that this form of energy is not more universally 
used, 

In the case of a small operator in a territory where 
purchased power is not available, it is always a question 
whether or not it is best to install an electric generating 
station. Loeal conditions incident to such an installa- 
tion must be taken into account and the problem 
analyzed carefully before a decision can be made. 

Fortunately, however, power lines from large power 
companies have penetrated the majority of the im- 
portant mining fields. Equitable rates have been 
established whereby the prospect or operator can afford 
to purchase power, Large distributers of power are, I 
believe, well satisfied that mining load is very desirable 
and are soliciting it vigorously. This is quite in 
contrast with the policy of a few years ago. At that 
time very few power companies were anxious to have 
mining loads on their lines. This is easily explained by 
the fact that to take on such loads it would have been 
necessary to inerease the size of their transmission lines 
and generating stations, all of which involve large 
capital expenditures. This inability to serve caused 
many mine operators to install generating stations 
of their own. Many of these stations have been 
abandoned and the operators changed over to purchased 
power as soon as the Public Utilities were ready to 
furnish it at a reasonable rate. 

Serious power interruptions have always been the 
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interesting figures tr regard te the amount of electric power now 
used and that which is still to be applied, 
* * * * * 


constant dread of a mine operator, particularly if his 
mine be gaseous or collects water rapidly. Some mines 
give off explosive gases so rapidly that an hour’s shut- 
down of the ventilation system changes the mine 
from a comparatively safe thing to an exceedingly 
dangerous thing, waiting only for some half-wit to 
light a cigarette to send himself and his fellow workers 
into the great beyond and incidentally totally wrecking 
the property. 

Power interruptions today are fortunately rather 
rare and of short duration. It is only in exceptional 
cases that a standby source of power is required. When 
such an expediency is resorted to it usually takes the 
form of a gas engine and generator just large enough 
to run the vital parts of the machinery such as the 
hoist, the fan, (both at reduced speeds) and some lights. 
Needless to say, continuity of service is the prime 
factor in the supply of power to mines. 

In order to give you some idea of the magnitude of 
the mining industry the following figures should be of 
interest. 

There are employed in and about the mines of the 
United States in round numbers onemillionmen. They 
receive an annual wage of approximately one billion 
five hundred million dollars. Of these one million 
miners, thirty-five per cent work above ground and 
sixty-five per cent under ground. The mines require 
a total of approximately 6,800,000 h.p. in motive 
power. Of this only 1,603,000 h. p. or twenty-three 
per cent is connected to Public Service lines and 
1,206,000 h. p. in motors or 17.7 per cent is run from 
privately owned electric plants. » 

Hven with this small percentage of purchased power, 
the amount paid annually to power producing com- 
panies is about thirty million of dollars. 

So there is still a very large field for the sale of power 
to the mining industry. 

Now as to the nature of the load, it is not steady and 
the load factor is quite variable, seldom exceeding 
fifty per cent. By load factor I mean the ratio of the 
maximum 15-min, integrated peak to the average load 
over 24 hr. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a typical 24-hr. chart from a group 
of anthracite mines. This chart is fairly typical of a 
large majority of coal properties. It has a load factor 
over 24-hr. of approximately 42 per cent calculated on 
the basis above described. 


The individual drives will now be taken up and 
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discussed in as much detail as space and time will 
permit. 1 
VENTILATION 

The usual method of supplying air for the support 
of life and the rendering of the mine safe from dangerous 
gases is to install a fan at the top of an air shaft. The 
fan may be either of the exhaust type drawing air up 
the shaft or it may be of the blower type forcing air 
down the shaft, the former as an ‘‘up-cast shaft” and 
the latter as a ‘‘down-cast shaft.” Frequently the 
doors of the fan house are so arranged that the fan can, 
by adjusting these doors, be operated either as an 
exhauster or a blower. Such equipments are known 
as reversible fans. Much discussion has taken place 
among mining engineers as to whether or not reversible 
fans should be permitted, the point being that in case 
of fire the air currents might and, in fact, have been 
reversed without proper knowledge of the inside con- 
ditions, thereby causing greater damage and loss of life 
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than would probably otherwise have resulted. This, 
however, is slightly aside from the electrical engineer’s 
problem. 

The load characteristics of the fan are similar to 
those of most centrifugal apparatus, the power re- 
quired by a given mine fan being approximately pro- 
portional to the cube of the speed. The normal speed 
of large fans varies from 75 rev. per min. to 350 rev. 
-per min. or even higher, depending on the size and 
design cf the fan. 

The starting load of large fans differs from most 
other loads in that the load on the driver increases very 
rapidly with the speed. Fans cannot to advantage 
be by-passed. It is impractical to close the intake or 
outlet because of the size and consequent pressure that 
would result. Furthermore, could either or both of 
these openings be closed, it would only reduce the load 
at full speed to about 75 per cent of full load. Many 
mines require variable speed fans as some operators feel 
that at times it might be necessary to increase the speed 
above normal and at other times advisable to drop it to 
some subnormal speed. I think, however, there are 
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many more mines where fans are run at constant speed 
delivering sufficient air at all times to keep the mine free 
from dangerous gases than there are mines which require 
variable speed fans. Thus, it may be seen that the fan 
drive presents some interesting problems to the electrical 
engineer. 

In the case of the constant speed fan, the problem is 
largely one of starting. The drive may be induction 
motor of the squirrel-cage type or slip-ring type geared, 
belted, or with chain drive. Due to the starting con- 
ditions, it would seem that the slip-ring motor has quite 
a decided advantage over the squirrel-cage motor. If 
the squirrel-cage motor be used, very high percentage 
taps must be resorted to in the starting compensator, 
otherwise the motor will be thrown across the line at a 
considerable percentage below full speed, thus putting 
an excessive stress on the apparatus and the system. 
With the slip-ring motor, the torque can be controlled 
nicely by the controller and increased gradually as 
required from zero to full-load speed. 

Synchronous motors have been suggested for fan 
drive but the pull-in torque must be 100 per cent of full- 
load torque if the motor is just large enough to drive 
the fan. To meet this would be to impose design con- 
ditions, which, if met, would be very detrimental to 
other desirable characteristics in the motor. Syn- 
chronous motors have been installed, however,.using a 
motor considerably larger than is actually necessary to 
drive the fan. This solves the pull-in problem, but on 
the other hand it gives the operator a motor of which 
only a part of the installed capacity is in use 99 per 
cent of the time. Synchronous motors have been suc- 
cessfully installed on fan drives using a clutch between 
the rotor and the load, bringing the motor to speed with 
the clutch disengaged and after the motor is in step 
bringing the load up on the clutch. Some installations 
as large as 750 h. p. have been so made. 

To overcome the starting troubles on fans and other 


_ similar devices such as mills and crushers where there 


would be a decided advantage accruing from the use of a 
synchronous motor, one large manufacturing company 
has developed what it chooses to call a super-syn- 
chronous motor. This motor has, as far as the load is 
concerned, a starting torque equal to the break-down 
torque of the motor. This is accomplished by mount- 
ing both the stator and the rotor on bearings and 
placing a large brake around the outside of the stator. 
To start a fan with such a motor the brake is released 
and power is applied to the stator. This begins to 
revolve and comes to synchronous speed, no load. 
Field is then put on the rotor and the brake applied to 
the stator. When the braking effort is sufficient the 
stator begins to slow down, but simultaneously the 
rotor and load begin to accelerate, increasing in speed 
as the stator falls in speed. The sum of the two speeds 
is always equal to the synchronous speed of the motor. 
Finally, the stator is brought to rest and the rotor and 
loadare at synchronous speed. I do not know of any 
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such installation having been made on a fan but some 
50 of these machines have been installed on Ball and 
Tube mills in cement and metal mills with very excellent 


Fig. 2—Syncuronovus Moror witH REVOLVING STaTorR SHOW- 
ING CouLector Rings AND BRAKE MECHANISM 


450-H. P. 0.8-Power Factor, 187.5-Rev. per Min. 3-Phase 60-Cycle 
2200-V olt 


Fig. 3—Syncuronovus Moror witH REVOLVING STATOR SHOW- 
ING CoupLtina END 


450-H. P. 0.8-Power Factor 187.5-Rev. per Min. 3-Phase 60-Cycle 
2200-Volt 


results. Two views of one of these motors are shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3. 
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The synchronous motor also lends itself much better 
for direct connection to the fan than the induction 
motor on account of the poor power factor of the latter 
at slow speed that prevails with fan drives. 

In view of the fact that high power factors are re- 
warded by many power companies, it would not be 
surprising to see many more synchronous motor drives 
for fans installed as the work of electrification proceeds. 

Variable speed fans present an added problen. The 
starting conditions are similar to those of the constant 
speed fan but there is the additional problem of the 
variable speed control. 

Where two or possibly three fixed speeds are sufficient 
and these speeds are some common fraction of full 
speed, such as one-half and three-quarters, a pole 
changing squirrel-cage induction motor has.some field. 
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On large drives, however, where variable speed is 
required intermediate speeds are usually necessary, 
which puts the application of the squirrel-cage motor 
out of the question. 

For variable speed fan drives, we have left the slip- 
ring motor with controller and resistance, the brush- 
shifting a-c. motor, the Scherbius and Cramer systems 
of drive with various modifications and possibly to 
these might be added the Ward Leonard control system. 
(This latter has never as yet to the writer’s knowledge 
been used for this work). 

Fig. 4 shows the power required at the fan shaft for a 
given fan at various speeds from minimum to maximum. 
On the same sheet are shown the powers consumed to 
drive this fan at the various speeds using first the slip- 
ring induction motor, second the brush-shifting motor 
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and third the Ward Leonard system of control. Since 
the power factor of the slip-ring motor falls quite 
rapidly at light loads, curves are also shown in Fig. 5 
giving the kilovolt-ampere input under the same con- 
ditions. Other sizes of fans and other speed variations 
may change the relative values of these curves. It is 
only necessary to capitalize the saving of one over the 
other to determine which is the cheapest form of drive. 

Reliability is, in many installations (for reasons 
already referred to) the controlling factor in the choice. 
The slip-ring motor perhaps has a little the best of this 
argument, there being only one motor involved, and 
no commutators or other mechanism beyond the con- 
trol and resistance. The other systems, however, are 
reliable and have been installed on a large number of 
fans. 

The curves shown in Figs. 4 and 5 do not take into 
account the efficiency of the fan proper. This efficiency 
is just as important as the efficiency of the motor drive. 
For instance, the majority of fans will increase in 
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efficiency up to a certain speed and beyond this speed 
the efficiency falls off very rapidly. Thus,a most effi- 
cient motor drive might be selected, but on account of 
operating the fans at an inefficient point the overall 
efficiency of the installation might be low. The 
prospective purchaser is strongly urged to make a 
thorough analysis of his fan and drive before obligating 
himself beyond recall. A small percentage difference 
in efficiency is much more serious in the case of a fan 
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than in almost any other motor application about the 
mine. The fan runs continuously and therefore the 
kilowatt-hours consumed pile up at an amazing rate 
so that a few per cent saved by improving the efficiency 
of this drive nets him a very large return over the year. 

In this day of automatics, the fan drives have 
received their share of attention. They may now be 
built to start automatically upon the return of power 
after an interruption and to shut down and notify the 
officials in case of hot bearings or excessive temperatures 
in any part of the apparatus. They can be started and 
stopped by remote control. 

Motor-driven fans, if properly designed and installed, 


Sr ee PN 3 
Fic. 6—Brusu SHIFTING VARIABLE SPEED 150-H. P. Moror 
Drrect-ConNnecTED TO HicuH SPEED FAN 


are thoroughly reliable and economical pieces of 
machinery. 

The fan load is ideal from the power supply stand- 
point. It is usually steady for 24 hours a day and 
7 days a week. From the operator’s standpoint it 
helps materially to improve his load factor. 

Fig. 6 shows a brush-shifting motor directly coupled 
to a high-speed fan. This does not happen to be a 
mine installation but is similar to the arrangement 
used for direct-connected fans. 


HAULAGE 


The installation of electric mine locomotives was 
the first achievement along the lines of economy in 
which electricity played the leading part. Long before 
power companies thought of supplying current to the 
mines, electric locomotives were busy underground 
hauling loaded cars from the working face and returning 
empties. Their power supply usually consisted of a 
small direct connected engine generator unit in sizes 
varying from one to three hundred kilowatts. The 
generators were generally very heavily over com- 
pounded to compensate for excessive line drop. 

In this manner the early operators hoped to save 
expense in their copper line wire investments. Later 
experience, however, seems to indicate that it is better 
practise to maintain as high a voltage as practicable at 
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the substations and make a moderate investment in 
copper, thereby keeping the voltage up and the energy 
loss down. 

The scheme of wiring and underground transmission 
varies considerably with local conditions. Sometimes 
cables are run down the main shaft, in other instances 
a borehole is put down as close as possible to the center 
of distribution and a feeder cable dropped through the 
borehole. Various parts of the mine wiring are usually 
sectionalized so that power may be cut off in any 
desired part of the mine. Since the early days the 
small engine generators have been shut down and 
modern substations installed. 

The design of the locomotive has changed most 
materially as conditions surrounding its operation 
become more thoroughly understood by designing 
engineers. 

Mine locomotives may be divided into two general 
classes namely; the main-line haulage locomotives and 


ab 


Tek: 
Fic. 7—Four Ton Gatuertne Locomotive SHowine Equat- 
IZING LEVERS AND CaBLE REEL 


the gathering locomotives, the former as their name 
indicates haul large strings of cars or ‘“‘trips’ from 
various central points to the foot of the shaft, while the 
gathering locomotives bring the loaded cars from the 
rooms to the central points where the trips are made up. 
The gathering locomotive differs from the main-line 
locomotive in that it is usually lighter, of shorter wheel 
base and carries with it a cable reel. The size of the 
gathering locomotives ordinarily used varies from three 
to eight tons. The cable reel is usually driven by a 
torque motor which when the reel is in action is left 
across the line permanently and continually exerts a 
torque against the reel. One end of the cable is elec- 
trically connected to the trolley or other source: of 
power and when a locomotive enters the room the 
cable reel is unwound against the torque of the motor. 
When the locomotive comes out of the room, the torque 
developed by the motor is sufficient to reel up the cable 
as the locomotive returns. The action of this motor is 
very similar to that of an endless spring. Cable reels 
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are built in two distinct forms, one a comparatively long 
drum of small diameter placed at one end of the loco- 
motive and the other a large diameter drum with a 
very narrow face, placed on top of the locomotive with 
its axis vertical. The long-faced small-diameter reel 
referred to necessitates a mechanical guide to insure 
the proper coiling of the cable. The short-faced large- 
diameter reel requires no such device, but, on the other 
hand, usually adds a few inches to the overall height of 
the locomotive. 

Cable reels of both types were originally mechanically 
driven from the locomotive axles but this was found 
decidedly unsatisfactory because in coming out of a 
room of any considerable pitch or grade the locomotive 
runner is very liable to lock the wheels which in the 
older style would stop the cable reel winding in and 
allow the locomotive to run over and destroy the cable. 
Gathering locomotives are usually designed to operate 
at a speed of from six to seven miles per hour at normal 
rated drawbar pull. Quite recently the question has 
come up as to whether it would not be better to drop 
this speed to approximately three or three and one- 
half miles per hour, it being found that very few gather- 
ing locomotives exceeded this speed and that the 
locomotive runners wasted a great deal of energy in the 
resistance, running the motors in parallel with a large 
quantity of resistance cut in series. A slow-speed 
gathering locomotive was designed and installed for 
one of the very large coal companies and it was found 
that a material saving resulted in kilowatt-hours per 
day with practically no reduction in tonnage. The 
question naturally suggests itself as to why (since 
the majority of locomotives have two motors and 
high speed is obtained by operating the motors in 
parallel) a series parallel controller could not be used, 
which would give practically half speed when operating 
the motors in series, and also give high speed with 
motors in parallel when desired. This scheme is 
entirely feasible and is open to but one criticism, 
namely, the locomotive runners.will not operate their 
motors in series but prefer to run in parallel on resist- 
ance; this, notwithstanding all rules and instructions 
to the contrary. 

The electrical equipment on the gathering locomo- 
tives generally consists of two motors totally enclosed 
and rated on a 75-deg. cent. rise full-load one hour. 
The design of the motor has been materially improved 
these past few years and today operates as far as com-_ 
mutation is concerned about as well as a standard 
industrial motor. It is equipped with interpoles and 
in the better designs with very liberally proportioned 
ball bearings. This latter feature alone has cut down 
the locomotive repair bill very materially. The old 
style bearings used to wear badly and since the inspec- 
tion was not of the best, the locomotive would run 
until its armature struck the pole pieces which usually 
necessitated a complete rewinding. This complaint is 
practically unheard of with ball bearings. 
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CONTROL 


The majority of controllers is of the series parallel 
type, so wellknown that no description of them is 
necessary. 

Within the past few years, however, one of the large 
manufacturing companies has built as a standard part of 
its line a controller of the series parallel type with an 
auxiliary cylinder, which, when moved into the proper 
position, gives the operator complete control of his trip 
by a dynamic brake action of the motors. This 


Fic. 8—Frvz-Ton Two-Moror Srorace Barrery MINE 
Locomotiyk EXTENSIVELY Usep In Merrau Mines 


arrangement lightens the manual work of the mine 
locomotive runner and has proved very popular where 
installed. 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


The application of the storage battery locomotive is 
in the writer’s opinion rather limited. At first thought, 
it would seem as though this type of locomotive would 
have a very wide application in mines. No trolley 
is necessary and the rails need not be bonded. The 
equipment could be made safe to enter gaseous places 
in the mine and altogether the outlook for this par- 
ticular type seemed very bright. 
facturers entered the field building locomotives 
equipped with storage batteries and turned their 
salesmen loose to secure business. A great many 
failures followed, due largely to improper application. 
Locomotives were put on long hauls that were designed 
only for short ones. The result was a very rapid bat- 
tery deterioration and consequently very heavy renewal 
charges. From such information as I can gather the 
sales of storage battery mine locomotives have fallen 
off quite materially in the past year or year and a half 
and many instances are recorded where users have 
changed from the storage-battery type to the cable-reel 
type for gathering work. I do not mean to indicate 
by this that the storage battery locomotive has no field 
in the mine. In many cases it has a field but nothing 
like the general-application as first anticipated. Prop- 
erly designed and operated storage battery mine loco- 
motives have a battery large enough to carry it through 
a day of normal operating conditions and after an 
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all-night charge is ready for service the following 
morning. Batteries are usually mounted in a battery 
box which is easily removable from the locomotive and 
a new battery substituted when desired. The stand- 
ard speeds of battery locomotives do not exceed four 
miles per hour at rated drawbar pull. The direct 
current for charging a storage battery is furnished 
usually from a motor generator set installed in the 
charging room and controller through a_battery- 
charging panel. 

Main-line locomotives are of the same general con- 
struction as the cable-reel locomotives. Their func- 
tion as the name indicates is to operate along the 
main haulage ways carrying loaded cars to the foot of 
the shaft and empties to some central point. In sizes 
they run usually from 6 to 30 tons. The motors are 
rated on the same basis as the gathering locomotives 
and the control is of the series parallel type. 
One comparatively recent improvement has been 
developed for the haulage locomotives which is that in 
place of the ordinary series parallel controller, a master 
control and contactors have been substituted. The 
main-line currents are handled on contactors of the 
same general design as those used on street railway 
work. Locomotives so equipped have created a very 
favorable impression and this method of handling 
main-line currents on contactors will in all probability 
be adopted by all manufacturers of trolley-type loco- 
motives. 

Another important change of design in mine loco- 
motives of all types is in the method of carrying the 
weight on the axles. Leaf springs with equalizing 
levers are arranged so that an equal weight is carried 
on each wheel irrespective of track conditions. This 
is obviously of great advantage when rough mine track 
conditions are considered. In the older types of loco- 


Fig. 9—Locomortive 


motives when operating on uneven tracks, the weight 
on the wheels varied greatly, which in turn reacted upon 
the drawbar pull. The general arrangement of these 
levers and equalizing devices can be seen in the 
illustrations. ; 

The larger locomotives are equipped with air brakes 
and suitable compressor. The usual motor equipment 
on modern locomotives is of such capacity as to give 
approximately 10 h. p. per ton of weight on the drivers, 
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the rating being as before stated on a 75 deg. cent. rise 
at rated drawbar pull for one hour. 


SUBSTATIONS 


No practical mine locomotive has been built using 
a-c. motors. It, therefore, becomes necessary to equip 
the locomotives with d-c. motors. 

Power is delivered to the mines in the form of high- 
voltage alternating current. This power must be 
transformed to a suitable voltage and then such amounts 
of it as are necessary must be converted to direct cur- 
rent for supplying the mine locomotives and in many 
coal mines the mining machines for undercutting the coal. 

The step-down transformers are of the usual type 
transforming the transmission voltage to 2200 volts. 
The transformer end of the substation may be of the 
outdoor or indoor type and is designed along the same 
lines as similar step-down substations in other in- 
dustrial work. 

Conversion from alternating current to direct current 
is accomplished either through a motor-generator or a 
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Fig. 10—Avtomatic Rotary CONVERTER SUB-STATION 


synchronous converter. If the synchronous converter 
is used, further transformation of a-c. voltage is 
necessary. If the motor generator is used, a motor can 
be operated directly from the 2200-volt bus. 

The question as to the selection of a motor generator 
or synchronous converter seems to be quite badly 
misunderstood by many engineers. At first glance it 
would seem as though the synchronous converter on 
account of its higher efficiency should be used in all 
such places. It would seem to the writer that the 
determining factor in the choice lies largely in the 
nature of the power supply. If the operator is sure of 
a constant voltage supply and does not require any 
over compounding of the converter and is in no need of 
power-factor correction, then the indications point to a 
synchronous converter. If, however, the line voltage 
is variable, any percentage reduction in voltage on the 
a-c. side will produce a corresponding reduction on the 
d-c. side where a synchronous converter is used. This 
reduction in voltage means to the operator a reduction 
in speed of practically every piece of machinery opera- 
ting on the d-c. system which reacts in practically the 
same percentage on his output. If he requires power- 
factor correction, standard mine motor-generators are 
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designed to operate normally at full load with 80 per 
cent leading power-factor in the synchronous motor. 
Synchronous converters cannot be used for power-factor 
correction beyond operating them at unity power factor. 
The d-c. voltage of the motor-generator can be held 
constant irrespective of a-c. voltage fluctuations. 
The generators of the motor-generators can be readily 
compounded if it is so desired. 

The load on the rotor or motor-generator is extremely 
variable and the set must be built to withstand and 
commutate satisfactorily 100 per cent over-load momen- 
tarily and should be capable of carrying 50 per cent 
over-load for two hours without any injurious tem- 
peratures resulting. 

The control of these units and the units themselves 
must be capable of withstanding numerous short 
circuits. One side of the d-c. bus is always grounded. 
Consequently, the fall of a trolley wire in the mine, 
which is a very frequent occurrence due to faulty roof 
conditions, will cause a dead short circuit. The con- 
trol must be capable of removing this short circuit from 
the generator as quickly as possible. 

In large operations, particularly coal mines, it is 
very common to find underground substations working 
in parallel with stations on the surface. The a-c. 
supply for these underground stations may be taken 
down through a borehole or when the proper precautions 
are taken may be carried through the air-way or even 
through the haulage way to the substation. The 
voltage of the.d-c. power supply for mines is either 
approximately 250 volts or 500 volts, the higher voltage 
installations becoming scarcer as time goes on. 


AUTOMATIC SUBSTATIONS 
Many of the modern substations are equipped with 

full automatic features exactly the same as many of the 
railway automatic substations with a possible exception 
that I know of no mine substation which shuts down 
on failure of load. This added feature would not be 
practical in a great majority of mines as the load is 
varying continually in the substation from a maximum 
to minimum at very short intervals. The automatic 
features, however, which are included are as listed 
below. These protective features apply to both syn- 
chronous converter and motor-generator substations 
containing one or mere units and are arranged to pro- 
tect against 

A-e. over load 

D-c. over load 

D-c. reverse power 

D-c. reverse polarity 

A-c. under voltage 

Loss of motor excitation 

Loss of generator excitation 

Single-phase starting 

Imperfect starting 

Over-heated bearings 

Over-heated windings 

Over-speed 
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Perhaps the most interesting feature of this automatic 
control is the d-c. circuit breaker which will open on an 
over-load or short circuit and will remain open until 
the short circuit has been removed, after which it will 
close automatically. In view of the numerous short 
circuits to which substation apparatus is subjected, 
some few operators have installed what is known as a 
high-speed circuit breaker. With the ordinary circuit 
breaker a considerable time elapses from the time the 
short circuit occurs until it is opened at the circuit 
breaker and frequently machines will arc-over under 
this condition; and even if they fail to arc-over con- 
siderable burning of the brushes and arcing of the com- 
mutator ensues. The high-speed circuit breaker will 
completely disconnect the machine from the line in less 
than 0.01 sec. This rapid action prevents the current 
from rising to any very high value beyond the setting 
of the circuit breaker and consequently it takes the 
shock of a dead short circuit from the machine. 


PUMPS 


All mines require a drainage system of some sort. 
In many operations the problem of keeping the mine 
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Fig. 11—Fovr 1750-H. P. 2000-Vott, 
Motors Drivine CENTRIFUGAL Pumps, RANDFONTEIN CENTRAL 
Goutp Minine Co., Lrp., So. AFrica 


free from water is one of the most difficult and most 
expensive. For instance, the average pumping condi- 
tion throughout the anthracite field is 20 tons of water 
pumped to one ton of coal mined. Many of the mines, 
particularly in wet seasons, exceed this figure three or 
four times. Consequently, we find inside some of our 
large mines enormous pumping plants and sometimes 
the capacity is large enough to supply a fairly large 
city. The water pumped is usually acidulous to such 
an extent that in many instances pumps have to be 
made of very special and expensive acid-resisting 
metals. 

Pumps are divided into two general classifications 
namely; the multi-cylinder plunger pump and the 
centrifugal pump. The former requires a moderate- 
speed motor usually geared, while the latter calls for a 
high-speed motor arranged for direct connection. In 
either case the problem of the electrical engineer is the 
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same. The motor must have moisture-resisting insu- 
lation and must be very carefully constructed, particu- 
larly in the insulation of its coils. The atmosphere of 
an underground pump house is usually very humid and 
unless special precaution is taken the coils will breathe, 
taking in very moist air which deposits its moisture 
inside the coils tending to weaken the installation. The 
larger electrical manufacturing companies have de- 
signed a standard line of high-speed induction motors 
for the driving of centrifugal pumps. 

There are no special features connected with the 
control of pumps as they are usually run at constant 
speed until the sump-level is lowered to a desired 


-_ amount, after which they are shut down either auto- 


matically by means of a float switch or by hand. 

Some of these pumping stations have been made 
fully automatic and arranged so that when the level of 
the sump rises to a predetermined value, a priming 
device comes into play which primes the pump, and 
after the priming is accomplished the main driving 
motor is thrown across the line and the pump started. 
The main motor cannot start until the pump is primed. 
Should the pump lose its suction for any reason, the 
equipment automatically shuts down. The most up- 
to-date installation of this sort, which it has been the 
writer’s privilege to see, is in one of the mines of the 
Philadelphia-Reading Coal and Iron Company. 

The selection of the proper centrifugal pump for 
a given job should receive very careful consideration. 
Pump manufacturers list the same pumps for various 
speeds and heads. The efficiency curve of a pump when 
plotted to speed in the majority of cases shows a very 
decided maximum and a rapid falling off either side of 
this high efficiency point. If a pump is selected to 
operate at a speed very different from the high efficiency 
point, the result, irrespective of the drive, will be a 
very inefficient installation. 


In many wet mines wefind whatis knownas gathering 


pumps which consist of small portable equipments 


which can be moved about the mine and take care of 
local flood conditions. These gathering pumps are 
usually of the centrifugal type and manually controlled, 
being driven by an induction motor or a d-c. motor 
taking power from the trolley supply. 

The foregoing gives a very brief description of 
apparatus in general use about the mine. There are, 
of course, many small other applications for motor 
drive such as small booster fans, small portable air 
compressors, electric driven rock drills, etc., but neither 
time nor space will permit any description of these less 
important applications. 


HOISTING 
Of all the problems connected with the mine that of 
the proper selection of the hoist is perhaps the most 
interesting. Electric hoists have long since passed 
beyond the experimental stage and have innumerable 
times demonstrated their greater economy as compared 
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with any other form of hoisting. The electrical engi- 
neer is no longer asked to compare the economy of the 
electric hoist with that of the steam engine. One 
manufacturing company has, within the past 15 years 
sold 230,000 h.p. in electric hoist divided among 
450 units. The only problems now to be solved are 
how large shall the drive for the hoist be, what is the 


Fig. 12—Avromatic Main Hoists, INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED 
Copper Co., Mrami, ARIZONA 


best shape to make the hoist drum and finally what 
is the best system for the hoist in question. 

The question of size of hoist can be readily determined 
from the duty cycle. This duty cycle can be calculated 
with great accuracy as shown by a paper presented 
before the spring meeting of the Institute at Birming- 


Fic. 13—One or tar Two Dupuicate 5000-H. P. Mins 
Hoist EQuipMENTS 


Installed by the Randfontein Central Gold Mining Company in South 
Africa at their north and south shafts, each equipment consisting of 
two 2500-h. p. 160 rev. per min. d-c. motors, one of which is shown above. 
These two hoists are the largest electrically driven hoists in the world. 


ham this year by the writer and F. R. Grant. This 
paper shows the original calculated duty cycle and the 
duty cycle that was actually obtained, not on a graphic 
meter, but on an oscillograph which read volts, am- 
peres and speed. Theareas and peaks checked within a 
negligible percentage. 


The best shape of drum can only be determined after 
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several duty cycles have been made using various 
shapes. In many instances, a plain cylindrical drum 
is necessary. This is particularly true if hoisting is to 
be accomplished from more than one level. The 
conical drum and the cylindro-conical drum have only 
a special field of application, but in this field the proper 


Fig. 14—Tyrpz MPC-16-1800-H. P. 80-525-Votr Horst 
Moror Drivine First Morron DovusiE CyninpricaL Horst, 
Exv Oritv Minine Company, Burrs, MonrTana 


selection of the shape is of quite vital importance. For 
instance, on short, fast cycles the rating of the main- 
drive motor can be reduced as much as 35 per cent by 
the use of a cylindro-conical drum as compared with a 
straight cylindrical drum. 


Fre. 15—4000-H. P. D-C. Hoist, Soura Ranp SuHarr, Crown 
Mines, Lrp., Soura Arrica, Cytinpro-Conicat Drums 


In drums other than cylindrical, the up load is 
started on the small diameter while the down load 
starts with a large diameter. This difference in 
diameters reduces the starting torque very materially 
and in fast cycles the acceleration is frequently the 
controlling factor in the motor rating. This reduction 
of starting torque is therefore very important. 

There are limits, of course, beyond which it is 


not well to go in proportioning the large and small 
diameters. 
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The small diameter is usually fixed by the diameter 
of the rope. Conservative hoist engineers feel that the 
ratio of rope to drum diameter should not be less than 
1 to 60, otherwise the rope will deteriorate quite 
rapidly due to the bending stresses. Thus with the 
minimum diameter determined, the maximum diameter 
is limited by the weight and consequent W R? of the 
drum. It is very easy to defeat the entire object of the 
drum by running its W R? too high. 

There seems to be no limit in the steepness of the 
spiral on which the rope climbs from the smaller to the 
larger diameter, drums having been constructed where 
the diameter increases as rapidly as two feet per turn. 

The conical and cylindro-conical drums assist also 
in keeping down the peaks in very deep shafts where the 
weight of the rope is equal to, or as is frequently the 
case, far exceeds the weight of the material hoisted. 
An excellent illustration of this is found in one of the 
4000-h. p. hoists installed at the Crown Mines, South 
Africa. This particular shaft has a vertical depth of 
over 3500 ft. and carried a weight of ore of 16,000 lb. 
The rope was two inches in diameter and had a total 
weight of more than 23,000 lb. For this reason a 
drum was selected 12 ft. small diameter, 20% ft. large 
diameter, the drum being of the cylindro-conical type, 
the cone portion occupying about half of the face 
and the rope being wound in two layers on the large 
cylindrical portion. By the adoption of this drum the 
over balancing effect of the rope was nicely compen- 
sated for and the starting load is reduced very 
materially. 


As to the proper system of use, we have the choice 
of a single induction motor usually geared to the hoist 
drum through one set of gearing, or we have the d-ec. 
motor driven from a motor-generator set with Ward 
Leonard control, the motor-generator set consisting of a 
synchronous or induction motor set without flywheel. 
Finally, we have a d-c. motor driving the hoist from a 
motor-generator set with Ilgner control. By IIgner 
control, I mean an induction motor-generator set with 
a flywheel large enough to remove objectionable peaks 
from the line. Very briefly, this control consists of a 
motor-generator set as above described and a slip 
regulator, which, as the load tends to rise above a pre- 
determined value, inserts resistance in the rotor of the 
induction motor of the motor-generator set thereby 
holding the torque of the induction motor practically 
constant. The load on the d-c machine may call fora 
much greater torque than the induction motor will 
exert. The result is the set will slow down in speed, 

‘the flywheel giving up energy. As soon as the load is 
removed from the d-c. end, the induction motor being 
considerably below synchronous speed will draw 
sufficient load from the line to bring the set back to 
nearly synchronous speed and restoring to the flywheel 
the energy it gave up during the heavy demand. A 
properly designed Ilgner system will keep the input to 
the hoisting equipment practically at a constant value, 
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if hoisting is carried on at a constant rate, or it will 
limit the demand to any predetermined value desired. 

Thus you see, we have two distinct systems of hoist 
drive, one using a single induction motor of the slip- 
ring type with the speed controlled by a variable 
resistance in the rotor circuit. The second system 
involves a d-c. generator either direct connected or 
geared to the hoist drums, and a motor-generator set 
with or without a flywheel for driving the hoist motor. 
The second system naturally will cost three or four 
times that of the first. The question naturally arises 
why should the second system ever be used. The 
answer is as in all such installations total cost, namely, 
interest in fixed charges plus operating costs. 

The control of the induction motor hoists is so simple 
that it needs little or no description. A large re- 
sistance is connected across the collector rings and is 
cut in and out at the will of the operator by means of 
contactors operated from the master controller. The 
control is, of course, equipped with current limits so 
that the acceleration peaks will not go beyond certain 
predetermined values, but these peaks come directly 
from the line and no type of resistance will reduce them. 
In other words, acceleration of a given mass is to be 
accomplished in a given time and it will require the 
expenditure of a certain number of horse power seconds. 
The acceleration of the hoist load by this method of 
control is exactly the same as the acceleration of any 
other load where a constant line potential is held. 
Approximately one-half of the energy taken from the 
line during acceleration will be dissipated in resistance. 

With the d-c. system using Ward Leonard control 
there is practically no rheostatic loss, since the speed 
of the hoist is controlled by the generator voltage. 

On short fast cycles this saving in acceleration 
losses amounts to so much that the difference in the 
kilowatt hours per trip when using induction motor as 
compared with the Ward Leonard is sufficient to 
warrant a large expenditure for the d-c. system. 


Further, the d-c. system of control is very much 
more flexible and lends itself a little better to the 
application of safety and speed controlling devices. 
The d-c. hoist can be run at reduced speeds with no 
rheostatic losses. This is impossible with the a-c. 
hoist. 


It is impossible to state with any degree of certainty 
which system is the more economical until a thorough 
analysis of the problem is made. 


AUTOMATIC HOISTING 


Due to the ease of control where the d-c. Ward 
Leonard system is used it has been found feasible to 
install completely automatic hoists. By this I mean, 
a hoist which can be started from a push button in the 
morning and run continuously for 24 hr. or longer, if 
necessary, without any manual attention whatever. 
A beautiful example of this is found in Inspiration, 
Arizona. These hoists have been in operation 9 years 
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without a single objectionable instant. A much larger 
hoist has been put in operation at the Inspiration 
property which embodies many of the automatic 
features found in the original installation. The hoist 
motor frame on this later installation is the largest 
single-hoist motor equipment in the world. It is rated 
2150 h. p. at 53 rev. per min., the rating being given on 
40-deg. cent. rise continuous operation. 

Whether or not a fly-wheel is used for the equalization 
of the incoming power depends on two factors. First, 
if purchased power is used and instantaneous demands 
are penalized then a fly-wheel should be installed. 
Second, if the hoist is to be operated from a small plant, 
either privately owned or a public utility, the addition 
of a flywheel will frequently be of such value in reducing 
the peaks on the line that even though the plant be 
small no additional capacity will be necessary. This 
would not be the case if an induction-motor hoist or a 
motor-generator set without a fly-wheel were installed. 


UNDERCUTTING MACHINES 


These machines are used only in coal mines but 
there very extensively. The purpose of the machine is 
to cut a very thin channel across the bottom of the 
coal face. This channel is about six inches high and 
from six to ten feet deep. The mechanical parts of 
this machine are very ingenious. The cutting part 
usually consists of an endless chain carrying cutter 
teeth. The machine is started in one corner of the 
room and the cutter feeds itself under the coal until 
it has entered its entire length. Clutches are then 
engaged and the machine feeds itself across the face. 
It makes all motions under its own power. After the 
coal has been under-cut it requires very little shock 
to break it down. 

The motor drive for these machines may be either 
direct current or alternating current. The motor is 
usually totally enclosed and rated on a one-hour 
continuous run basis. Service is extremely severe 
and only the very best of workmanship and material 
will survive this kind of operation. 


Strip MINING 


Numerous ore and coal deposits have been located 
so close to the surface that they can be attacked by 
removing the overburden. This system of mining is 
commonly known as strip mining. Very large elec- 
trically-operated shovels very similar to the steam 
shovel have been developed for this stripping work. 
The largest in use at the present time is what is known 
as the model 350, meaning that the entire weight of 
the equipment is approximately 350 tons. This 
shovel is capable of handling a ten-yard dipper and has 
a boom 90 ft. in length. The duty on the motors of 
an electric shovel is probably the most severe encoun- 
tered anywhere. They are continually starting and 
stopping and being subjected to heavy over-loads. 
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Notwithstanding this fact, however, the electric shovel 
is rapidly coming into its own. 
The majority of electric shovels has a motor for 
each operation, namely, the hoist, the swing and the 
crowd. These motors are run from individual genera- 
tors which form part of a four-unit motor-generator 
set. The control is a slight modification of the Ward 
Leonard, the difference being that each generator has 
a differential series field which limits the current output 
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of the generator to a predetermined value. Thus it is 
impossible for the operator to abuse the electrical 
apparatus or the mechanical apparatus beyond a 
certain point. 

Induction motors have been installed on electric 
shovels but from all information the writer has been 
able to secure the d-c. Ward Leonard control is much 
more dependable and the operating costs considerably 
lower. 


Discussion 


G. B. Rosenblatt: The paper apparently deals mostly with 
the application of certain electrical equipment to coal mining and 
makes little reference to metal-mining practise with which I am 
much more familiar. If it will be remrembered that the remarks 
I have to offer are based on my experience in the metal-mining 
field and may fit in with coal-mining practise only in so far as 
they may apply to it, I would like to offer the following comments: 

Emphasis is laid by Mr. Stone on the importance of main- 
taining ventilation underground. He then suggests for the 
drive of the fans to maintain this ventilation, a synchronous 
motor of the type designated as ‘‘supersynechronous,” that is, 
the type whose stator revolves during starting. Admission is 
made that this type has never been applied to such work but the 
author advocates it. It is my opinion that the design of the so- 
called super-synehronous motor has not progressed to the point 
where it may be considered sufficiently reliable for such an 
important application. This type of motor has today been used 
almost entirely for the drive of ball or tube mills in cement 
plants. While continuity of operation is important in such 
service, it is not paramount. If a tube mill shuts down due to 
motor trouble, a certain production is lost—but if a mine fan is 
shut down due to motor trouble at critical moments, men die. 
In connection with investigations conducted by a prominent- 
western mining organization which decided on synchronous 
motor drive for its tube mills, existing installations of the so-called 
supersynchronous motor were investigated. The results of 
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this investigation were that the synchronous motor with stator 
revolving for starting was not deemed altogether reliable. It 
may therefore be considered that this type of motor in its present 
stage of development is not suitable for mine-fan drive where 
human lives are at stake. 

In discussing the applications of synchronous motors to 
mining work, it is to be regretted that no mention has been 
made of the really large field for such installations afforded by 
air compressor and pump drive. The introduction of syn- 
chronous motors into the mining industry is really a very im- 
portant matter to all of the large power systems which supply 
such load as well as to the mining companies which generate their 
own power. All metal mines use a large amount of compressed 
air. Simple direct-conneeted synchronous motors are most 
readily applied to the drive of the requisite compressors. Of late, 
synchronous motors have also been very successfully applied to 
driving mine pumps and there are now some very large under- 
ground pump stations in western mines equipped entirely with 
synehronous-motor-driven pumps. 


The author seems to feel that the field of usefulness for storage- 
battery locomotives underground is decidedly limited and possi- 
bly decreasing. My own experience does not bear this out. In 
metal mining particularly, we find the properly designed storage 
battery locomotive increasing in popularity and use. It is the 
poorly designed and improperly applied storage-battery locomo- 
tive that has caused the failure of certain installations of storage- 
battery haulage. Coming right down to fundamentals, the 
comparison is not fairly to be made between the trolley type or 
gathering-reel locomotive and a storage-battery locomotive, but 
should rather be made. between the two types of haulage systems 
as a whole, including in such comparisons all items that go into 
the actual cost of hauling a unit of ore or coal over a unit of 
distance. The machinery designer—the factory engineer— 
may be much interested in different advantageous details of one 
type of locomotive as against another, but the purchaser and the 
user—the man that pays the bills—is primarily concerned with 
what it costs to haul his ore or coal per ton and per mile. 


Mr. Stone states “induction motors have been installed on 
electric shovels but from all information the writer has been able 
to secure, the d-c. Ward-Leoanrd control is much more de- 
pendable and the operating costs considerably lower.” 


The relative advantages of a-c. versus d-c. for large shovel 
drive has been a moot question among interested engineers for 
the past several years and each system has had its staunch sup- 
porters. Some while ago, a prominent copper company which 
had for years been doing their mining with over 20 large steam 
shovels decided to electrify the shovel operations. The argu- 
ments submitted by the various supporters of the two systems 
of electric drive—a-c. versus d-e.—were carefully and pains- 
takingly reviewed by the management of the mining company 
who finally came to the conclusion that all the arguments pre- 
sented were based largely on opinions and deductions and not on 
known facts, so they set out to find the facts for themselves. 
They bought and installed two shovels—both identical mechan- 
ically—one equipped® with Ward-Leonard d-c. equipment, the 
other with a-c. induction motors. The electrical installation of 
each type was supervised by the manufacturers advocating that 
particular type, so that both shovels had the advantage of the 
best electrical engineering talent. These shovels were then put 
into regular mining operation and their performance carefully 
watched and recorded by both the engineering and operating 
staffs of the mining company. After several months operations, 
the mining company decided that sufficient data had been col- 
lected to permit it to determine upon the type of shovel for its 
subsequent electrification. In order to assure itself that its 
judgment in making this important decision would be as’ correct 
as possible, the mining company secured the services of one of 
the best known American electrical engineers and a prominent 
member of this Institute to assist its own engineering depart- 
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ment in selecting the most advantageous equipment. Asa result 
they bought shovels equipped with a-c. induction motors—not 
the Ward-Leonard d-c. equipment. 

The test records of this mining company covering the actual 
operation of both types of shovels under real mining conditions 
are most interesting. They indicate that the a-c. equipment: 
(1) Costs less to buy than the d-e.; (2) Is much simpler than 
the d-c.; (8) Should have materially less maintenance than the 
d-c.; (4) Consumes slightly—very slightly—more power than 
the d-c. per average ton of ore dug; (5) Can dig a bit faster than 
the d-c. equipment; (6) Imposes somewhat greater peaks and 
considerably poorer power factor on the power supply line. 

These tests were made with big railway-type shovels mounted 
on caterpillars and the results, while conclusive, may not apply 
to all installations. However, the outcome of these large scale 
service tests certainly confutes Mr. Stone’s statements regarding 
the general superiority of d-c. equipment for electric shovels. 

C. H. Matthews (by letter): This paper seems to cover the 
application of electrical equipment to coal mines from the manu- 
acturer’s standpoint and I wish to make several comments that 
affect the practical use of the equipment described. : 

Mine ventilation, as Mr. Stone states, is of paramount im- 
portance and the most reliable and proven apparatus must be 
selected. The common design of synchronous motor with 
magnetic clutch is a very reliable piece of equipment and is 
suitable for driving fans of almost any capacity and speed. 

Induction motors have proven efficient and reliable for 
driving mine fans but must be used with some form of speed 
reducer whereas the synchronous motor ean be efficiently built 
for almost any speed for direct connection. 

Where power-factor correction is necessary synchronous 
motor-generators and synchronous motors driving air com- 
pressors usually give the desired results, and the use of synchro- 
nous motors on mine fans and centrifugal pumps is desirable for 
lowering the power costs. 

The use of storage-battery locomotives is a necessity in many 
metal mines if economical transportation is to be obtained and 
since the requirement of ‘‘permissible’’ equipment in gaseous 
mines the storage-battery locomotive seems to be getting 
a more permanent berth. There are many engineers who differ 
on the advisability of storage-battery applications, but there 
still remains a demand which must be satisfied. 


The suggested speed of 3 to 3% mi. per hour for gathering loco- 
motives was probably based upon storage-battery locomotive 
speeds which speeds are maintained at a fairly constant rate over 
the working day. With trolley locomotives the speed depends 
upon the trolley voltage so that in the majority of mines a trolley 
locomotive designed for a speed of 3 to 344 mi. per hour at rated 
voltage and draw-bar pull may not handle the same output as a 
storage-battery locomotive of the same weight and geared for 
the same speed. Since the voltage has a direct bearing upon the 
speed of trolley locomotives and as the trolley voltage is seldom 
maintained at normal value it would seem desirable to design for 
speeds of 4 to 5 mi. per hour at rated voltage and draw-bar pull. 
Some of the locomotive manufacturers used 500-volt motors on 
250-volt power to obtain slow speeds for gathering. This was 
an easy way to secure data on slow-speed service but it reduced 
the rating of the motor equipment which from an operating point 
of view is not desirable. A study of motor curves on slow speeds 
of 3 to 314 mi. per hour when using 500-volt motors on 250-volt 
power shows that the light-load speeds do not increase in the 
same manner as with motors designed for 250-volt slow-speed 
operation, so that a drop in trolley voltage causes a decrease in 
speed over the whole speed curve which is not compensated for 
to any great extent by light loads. 

Graham Bright (by letter): I believe that a little more at- 
tention should be given to the question of the isolated power 
plant for coal mines. It is true that with central-station power 
available, in the large majority of cases there is little excuse for 
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the existence of the isolated power plant. There are, however, 
some localities where central-station power is still not available, 
and there are other cases where the central-station rates and 
form of contract are such that where the mining company has a 
fair supply of good water, and in some @ases can utilize waste fuel 
of no commercial value, it would not only be feasible but would 
be economical to install an isolated plant. 

The most important question, by far, in regard to the instal- 
lation of an isolated power plant, is that of water supply. In 
most cases, the water available in the vicinity of a coal mine is 
very poor, and cannot be used in boilers without a treating plant. 
It is true that it is possible to treat water so that it will be very 
satisfactory for boiler. service, but these treating plants require a 
certain amount of skill for their operation, and this skill is seldom 
available in the coal fields. In a great many cases, as soon as a 
man is educated to take care of the treating plant, he is likely to 
leave the locality, and the only one available for this particular 
situation is, figuratively, a man who knows nothing whatever of 
this kind of work, and no one has the time to teach him the details. 
The result is that the boiler plant gets in very bad shape and may 
be ruined in a short time. 


Mr. Stone mentions the desirability of having a stand-by 
source of power where the mines are gaseous or collect water 
rapidly. A form of gasoline-engine-driven. generator has been 
frequently applied, and Mr. Stone mentions that the hoist and 
fan. under such conditions, can be operated at reduced speeds. 
With the ordinary type of unit, operating at full frequency, this 
this can, of course, be accomplished with a fan only in ease it is 
of the two-speed type, or of the variable-speed type. The hoist 
can be operated at reduced speed only by means of inserting 
resistance in the hoist motor, and this does not greatly reduce the 
amount of power required, since the extra power is absorbed by 
resistance. Where it is necessary to keep the fan and hoist in 
operation, the writer has proposed a scheme of supplying a gaso- 
line-engine-driven generator, operating at reduced frequency. 
This permits the fan to operate at a lower speed, with very much 
less power, and permits the hoist to operate at reduced speed 
with an economical use of power. A plant of this type has been 
installed at one of the mines of the Y. & O. Coal Company, near 
Pittsburgh, and low-frequency emergency power can be made 
available within thirty seconds after loss of the central-station 
power. 


Mr. Stone indicates that the load factor of the anthracite 
mine will be something like 42 per cent. I believe that in some 
of the mines where very heavy pumping takes place the load fac- 
tor is even higher than 42 per cent. In the average bituminous 
mine, however, where the ventilation and pumping are both 
light, the load factor will average about 25 per cent, and in some 
cases may be aslow as 15 percent. This, of course, is one of the 
reasons why the cost of power at some of the smaller bituminous 
mines is rather high on a kilowatt-hour basis. 


Mr. Stone illustrates a very ingenious scheme for allowing 
the use of a synchronous motor for operating a mine fan. The 
objection to the synchronous motor has always been that it has 
a very comparatively low pull-in, while for fan operation the 
motor should have a pull-in of 100 per cent. Unless a great deal 
of power-factor correction is required, the installation of a motor 
of sufficient capacity to produce the proper pull-in would not be 
economical. The use of a clutch has not been advocated much 
in the past, due to the added complication. I believe the time 
is coming when the synchronous motor will be used very com- 
monly for the installation of mine fans, but I feel that the motor 
described by Mr. Stone is only a step in the ultimate direction. 
The objection to this type of motor is that extra collector rings 
are required, and in many eases these collector rings will carry a 
voltage of 2200. Another inherent objection to this type of 
motor is that for economical design, the peripheral speed of the 
rotating element of the motor should be fairly high. The sta- 
tionary part of a motor is generally made of steel punchings, 
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which furnish the required active iron surrounded by a shell of 
cast iron or cast steel. In case the stationary part is to rotate, 
as described by Mr. Stone, then the limit in speed would be deter- 
mined by the outside diameter of the stationary part. Even 
when made of east steel, this part would have to be carefully 
balaneed and additional bearings supplied. This would mean 
that the peripheral speed of the rotor would be very much less 
than the economical speed, and for this reason, the motor would 
be more expensive than the standard type. As stated before, 
I believe that the motor deseribed by Mr. Stone is but a step in 
the evolution of the synchronous motor, and the time is coming 
when we will have what is practically a standard motor with a 
magnetic or similar clutch, preferably inside of the motor, which 
can be operated automatically, and this motor will not cost a 
great deal more than the standard motor. 

Mr. Stone’s curves, showing the power taken by different 
types of motors, are very interesting, and indicate that the 
brush-shifting motor is well worth considering, where variable 
speeds can be utilized. 

I am glad to know the stand that Mr. Stone has taken regard- 
ing the application of storage-battery locomotives to mines, as 
I know of a great many cases where misapplications have been 
made and the storage-battery locomotive has been given a 
“‘black eye’”’ simply because of misapplication. 

The application of contactor control for mine locomotives 
has a great many advantages. In the first place, it makes a much 
safer controller for the operator. A number of accidents have 
occurred where the operator has been seriously burned, due to the 
ordinary drum type of controller blowing out. With the con- 
tactor control, the operator has only the master controller close 
to him, and the danger of his being burned is very remote. 
Another advantage of the contactor control is that it forces the 
mine management to install sufficient copper to give a fair volt- 
age regulation. This not only saves a considerable loss in power, 
but inereases the output of the mine, and cuts down the mainte- 
nance of apparatus caused by burn-outs. 

The application of contactor control also lends itself to dynamie 
braking, without seriously complicating the control itself. It 
also simplifies tandem operation in that only one power cable is 
required between locomotives. 


The application of equalizer systems is becoming quite preva- 
lent for both two- and three-motor locomotives, as a proper 
equalizing system will not only increase the power of the loco- 
motive by keeping the load equally distributed on the wheels, 
but will make a much better tracking locomotive, thus prevent- 
ing costly and annoying derailments. The usual method of 
applying an equalizer system to a two-axle locomotive is a rather 
difficult matter if a stable locomotive’is desired. Unless the 
equalizer bars are restrained in some manner, the locomotive 
may become tilted to one end or the other and remain in that 
position. This is also true of the three-axle locomotive, where 
the axles are equalized all the way along each side. Where this 
type of equalizer is used, you will frequently notice that the 
locomotive is considerably closer to the track at one end than it 
is at the other. One way to eliminate this unstable condition 
is to equalize two axles on the sides and cross-equalize the third 
axle. 


A feature illustrated in Fig. 9 of Mr. Stone’s paper, but not 
mentioned by him, is the method of taking the end thrust on the 
end of the axle, rather than on the wheel hub. This is a distinet 
improvement on the older method, and is being almost univer- 
sally adopted. It provides an easy method for taking up the 
end play and for lubricating the surfaces which take the end 
thrust. It also keeps the supply of lubricant for the main jour- 
nals in a much cleaner condition, and for this reason the mainte- 
nance on the main journals and brasses should be much reduced. 

I agree with Mr. Stone that the question of whether to use the 
synchronous converter or the motor-generator set for substa- 
tions is largely determined by the nature of the power supplied. 
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With good voltage and frequency regulation there is no reason 
why the rotary converter should not give as good service as the 
motor-generator set, and it will have much better efficieney. In 
many of the bituminous mines, the substation will operate a 
considerable portion of the time at very light load. The losses 
with a synchronous converter are only about one-half of what 
they would be with a motor-generator set under these conditions. 
Where sufficient copper is installed, the constant voltage supplied 
by the synchronous converter will give very satisfactory opera- 
tion. The over-compounding obtained by a motor-generator 
set in many cases indicates a considerable loss, and the high volt- 
age near the substation during heavy loads is often injurious to 
compound and shunt-wound motors working in the vicinity. 
The automatic substation has come to stay, and with this equip- 
ment available there is no real excuse why good regulation should 
not be obtained in most of the working places in the average coal 
mine. 

Mr. Stone’s remarks in connection with the application of 
specially shaped drums to hoists are very much to the point, and 
where short, fast cycles are required, a very careful analysis must 
be made or the effect of the specially shaped drum will be entirely 
defeated. 

In connection with electric shovels, the question of which is 
the best type of equipment to use has not as yet been finally 
settled. There seems to be a great deal of merit in the applica- 
tion of direct-current motors, using motor-generator sets and 
Ward-Leonard control. This type of equipment is rather com- 
plicated when it comes to the number of machines involved, but, 
of course, has an extremely simple and efficient control. The 
straight alternating-current motor, however, requires very much 
less equipment, and where the power system has sufficient ecapac- 
ity, this type of equipment has some advantages over the 
direct-current equipment. Just recently a large mining com- 
pany in the West, which usesagreat many shovels for astripping 
operation, has conducted tests on both types of equipment, and 
have come to the conclusion that alternating-current is more 
efficient and less costly to install. From the results of the tests 
and investigations, they have decided to start equipping all of 
their steam shovels with the alternating-current system, using 
induction motors. " 

The direct-current shovel equipment in operation at this time 
using motor-generator sets and field control seems to be rather 
sluggish when compared to the alternating-current, and it is 
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generally found upon comparison that the alternating-current 
equipment will dig and load more material in a given time than 
the direct-current of the same capacity. 


F. L. Stone: Referring to Mr. Matthews’ very interesting 
discussion, I agree with him entirely in his comments on storage- 
battery locomotives. There are places where their installation 
indicates good judgment on the part of the management. 
Like many other pieces of apparatus, it could almost be con- 
sidered as a necessary evil under certain conditions. I tried to 
make this clear in the paper. It is the promiscuous and careless 
application of storage-battery locomotives to work that they are 
not suited to perform to which the writer objects. 


Reference has been made to a prominent mining company in 
the West, where two practically duplicate shovels were installed, 
one being driven by a-c. motors and the other by d-c. motors, with 
variable voltage control. Before the tests on these equipments had 
reached a stage from which anything very definite could be de- 
duced, the mining company purchased seven additional a-e. 
equipments. After the shovels had been in operation a year or 
more and some of the new a-c. shovels had been delivered and 
were put in operation, the mining company then felt that it had 
sufficient data to make an intelligent selection. It then purchased 
eight d-c. equipments. This, I think, together with the fact that 
many other companies have, on investigation, purchased d-c. 
drive, fully substantiates my statement. 


In regard to Mr. Bright’s discussion, will say that I am sorry 
I did not have time or space to go into great detail in connection 
with the problem of isolated plants versus purchased power. 


Mr. Bright’s comments on the super-synechronous motor show 
a very clear understanding of the subject. I might state that 
over fifty of these machines have been shipped and put in 
service. The collector-ring trouble which Mr. Bright refers to 
was taken care of by thoughtful and careful design. No trouble 
from this source has been brought to the writer’s attention. 
The stator, as Mr. Bright points out, must be and is, very 
carefully balanced. The peripheral speeds of the stator are not 
at all excessive, and the factors of safety are very large. The 
ease of control while starting the load by means of the band 
brake is a very noticeable feature in this motor. The load can be 
brought up at a high rate of speed or at a low rate of speed, or 
the rates can be varied during the starting cycle at the will of the 
operator. 
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Review of the Subject.——This rarer describes the practical 
apzlications of transmission maintenance methods in a telephone 
system. The methods aprzlicable to tell circuits of various types are 
jirst discussed, irfcrmation being included in this connection on the 
maintenance of the amplifier circuits involved in telephone re- 
peaters and carrier. Testing methods applicable to the local or 
exchange area flant are next described, the description including 
both manual and machine switching systems. The results ac- 


T is the purpose of this paper to present a general 
picture of the practical applications of methods of 
measuring transmission efficiency in the Bell 

System which have been developed by study and 
experience under plant operating conditions. The 
rapid growth of the telephone industry has made it 
necessary that these methods be such as to allow them 
to be applied on a large scale in a systematic and 
economical manner thereby providing for a quick 
periodic check of the efficiency of the various types of 
circuits as they are used in service. 

Transmission maintenance can be broadly defined 
as that maintenance work which is directed primarily 
towards insuring that the talking efficiencies of the 
telephone circuits are those for which the circuits are 
designed. There are, of course, many elements which 
affect the talking efficiency and various d-c. and a-c. 
tests are available for checking the electrical charac- 
teristics of circuits and equipment to insure that 
these characteristics are being maintained in accordance 
with the proper standards. In the final analysis 
however, an overall test of the transmission efficiency 
of the circuit in the condition it is used in service will 
show at once whether it is giving the loss, or in the 
case of amplifier circuits, the gain which it should give. 
Transmission tests, therefore, offer a means whereby 
many of the electrical characteristics of circuits can 
be quickly and accurately checked. 

In referring to transmission testing apparatus in this 
paper, four standard types described in papers previ- 
ously presented before the Institute are involved. 
The first three types listed below were described by 
Best! and the fourth by Clark.? Reference in these 
papers was also made to the standard oscillators used 
in supplying the measuring currents for the sets. 

1—A Transmission Measuring Set. This is an 
“ear balance” portable set suitable for loop trans- 
mission testing only and designed primarily for testing 
equipment and circuits in the smaller central offices. 

1. See Bibliography. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Pasadena, Cal., October 13-17, 1924. 


complished in toll and local transmission maintenance work are 
considered from the standpoint of the kinds of troubles which can be 
eliminated and the effect which these troubles have on service. 

The methods described in the main body of the paper relate partic- 
ularly to tests of volume efficiency. Certain other transmission 
maintenance testing methods directly associated with volume effi- 
ciency tests are briefly described in Appendix A of the paper. 


* x * * * 


3—A Transmission Measuring Set. This is a 
“meter balance’ portable set suitable for both loop 
and straightaway transmission testing and designed 
primarily for testing circuits and equipment in the 
larger central offices. 

4—A Transmission Measuring Set. This is a 
“meter balance”’ set suitable for both loop and straight- 
away transmission testing and designed for permanent 
installation at the larger toll offices primarily for 
testing toll circuits. 

2—A Gain Set. This is a “meter balance” 
designed for measuring amplifier gains. 

Volume transmission efficiency is expressed in terms 
of Transmission Units? and measuring apparatus is 
calibrated to read these units directly. The principles 
involved in the use of these units in transmission 
testing work as well as the principles of the measuring 
apparatus employed were discussed in the papers 
referred to above. Certain other testing methods in 
addition to volume efficiency tests are also extensively 
used in transmission maintenance work and some of the 
more important of these are briefly discussed in Appen- 
dix A of this paper. 

Since the routine procedures in testing toll circuits 
using the above apparatus differ considerably from 
those followed in the local or exchange area plant, the 
toll and local practises have been considered separately 
in the following discussions: 


set 


TRANSMISSION TESTS ON TOLL CIRCUITS 


The importance of having available means for 
quickly checking the transmission efficiency of toll 
circuits and of economically maintaining the proper 
standard of transmission is evident when it is considered 
that in a plant such as that operated by the Bell 
System there are at the present time more than 20,000 
toll circuits in service. The circuits making up this 
system are of various types and construction, depend- 
ing on the service requirements and length, and also 
upon certain other factors determined by engineering 
and economical design considerations. 

From the standpoint of maintaining transmission 
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efficiency between toll offices, the various types of 
toll circuits can be divided into three general classes: 
one, non-repeatered circuits, two, circuits equipped 
with telephone repeaters and three, circuits equipped 
for carrier operation. The latter two classes are alike 
in many respects as far as the maintenance methods are 
concerned and both require somewhat more attention 
than the circuits not equipped with amplifying appara- 
tus. The length and number of repeaters involved 
are also important factors which must be taken account 
of in tandem repeater and carrier circuit maintenance. 
Very long tandem repeater circuits such, for example, 
as the long toll cable circuits described by Clark? 
require special maintenance procedures similar in many 
respects to those required in carrier maintenance. 
The 4-A type of transmission measuring set generally 
used for testing toll circuits may be considered as a toll 
transmission test desk. Fig. 1 shows a picture of one 
of the latest models together with an oscillator for 
supplying the measuring current, installed at a toll 
office for use in routine testing. The set is provided 
with trunks to both the toll testboard and toll switch- 
board, and also with call circuits to toll operators’ 
positions for use in ordering up circuits for test. The 
electrical measuring circuit is designed so that tests 
may be made on two toll circuits looped at the distant 
end, or straightaway on one toll circuit the distant 
terminal of which terminates in an office also equipped 
with a transmission measuring set of the same type. 


To illustrate the application of this toll transmission 


Fig. 1—InuustrRaATION or 4-A TRraNsmiIssiIOon Mrasurine SET 
AND 4-B OscrtuaTor INSTALLED IN A ToLu Test Room 


test desk, Fig. 2 shows schematically an arrangement of 
four toll offices having circuits between them of the 
three general classes—non-repeatered, repeatered and 
carrier. Offices A and D are equipped with trans- 
mission measuring sets of the type shown in Fig. 1. 
A logical testing procedure for the arrangement in 
Fig. 2 is for offices A and D to test the non-repeatered 
circuits 1 to 4 and 10 to 18 by having them looped two 
at a time at the distant terminal offices B and C. 
By “triangulation measurements” on any three circuits 
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in each group, the equivalent of each individual circuit 
can be readily computed. 

For the circuits 5 to 9 extending between offices A 
and D equipped with telephone repeaters or carrier, 
straightaway measurements can be made in each direc- 
tion with the two transmission measuring sets provided. 
Loop tests could, of course, also be made on the circuits 
from either office A or D, but this would require cutting 
the telephone repeaters out of one circuit or having 
available a non-repeatered or non-carrier circuit, since 


Toll Of fice A Toll Office B Toll Office C Toll Office D 


Non-repeatered Circurts| 
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Fig. 2—Scuematic Diacram*or Typicat Tout Circuit 
Layout To [nLusTRATE GENERAL MertuHop or Trstinc Non- 
REPEATERED, REPEATERED AND CARRIER CIRCUITS 


the gains of the repeaters in the two directions intro- 
duce variable factors in the overall equivalents which 
do not permit triangulation computations to be made. 
The overall tests on the carrier circuits do not differ 
in any way from the tests on lrepeatered or non-re- 
peatered circuits, each carrier channel being tested as a 
separate circuit through the switchboards. The meas- 
uring current is modulated and demodulated in the 
same manner as voice currents under regular operating 
conditions and the measured equivalent, therefore, 
indicates the overall transmission efficiency. 

The map of Fig. 3 shows the locations in the Bell 
System of transmission measuring sets of the general 
type described above. At a number of the larger toll 
centers, such as New York and Chicago, where the 
number of toll circuits to be tested require it, several 
transmission measuring sets are installed. There are 
now in operation between 40 and 50 of these sets, 
making it possible to test all of the longer and more 
important toll routes in the system. The shorter 
toll circuits radiating out from the large toll centers 
are also tested with these same sets. At the smaller 
offices where fixed transmission measuring sets are 
not warranted, the toll circuits which cannot be picked 
up by the larger offices are tested by portable trans- 
mission measuring sets of the 1-A or 3-A types in 
connection with other maintenance work. 

One very essential requirement in carrying on a 
systematic testing program is to have records of the 
detailed makeup of the toll circuits which give both the 
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circuit layouts and the equipment associated with the 
circuits. Such a record is valuable, not only in giving 
the maintenance forces a picture of the circuits and 
equipment which they are testing, but it also furnishes 
a means for establishing the transmission standards 
to which they should work. When transmission tests 
indicate trouble, this record becomes of particular 
service in locating and clearing the cause. 

Fig. 4 shows a sample of the type of toll circuit 
layout record card which has proven very satisfactory 
and is now generally used in the Bell System. 
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range of frequencies involved, and that conditions do 
not exist which will disturb the overall balance between 
the circuits and networks sufficiently to cause poor 
quality of transmission. 

Considering telephone repeater maintenance, Fig. 5 
shows a schematic diagram of a 22 type repeater and 
indicates the important tests which are made locally 
to insure that the apparatus is functioning in a satis- 
factory manner as a part of a toll circuit. The numbers 
applied to the different tests listed in the figure show 
approximately the points in the repeater circuit at 
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Fie. 3—Map SHowine Locations In Brevi SysteM or PERMANENT TRANSMISSION Measurine Sers 


Telephone Repeater and Carrier Maintenance. Voice 
frequency telephone repeaters were discussed in a 
paper by Messrs. Gherardi and Jewett! and carrier 
systems in a paper by Messrs. Colpitts and Blackwell.é 
The various arrangements of amplifiers to provide for 
telephone repeater and for carrier operation as de- 
scribed in these papers make up integral parts of toll 
circuits and introduce elements in the circuits which 
have to be given particular local attention in maintain- 
ing the overall transmission efficiency. Since both 
telephone repeaters and carrier employ the same 
types of vacuum tubes with very similar arrangements 
for power supply, the maintenance requirements for 
the two are much the same. The chief items to be 
observed in both carrier and repeater maintenance 
are that the gains specified to give a desired overall 
transmission equivalent be kept as constant as possible, 
that these gains remain fairly uniform within the 


Fig. 4—Sampte or a Touu Circuit Larour Recorp Carp 


which the tests are made, the purposes of the tests 
being evident from their names. 
When carrier operation is applied to toll circuits, an 
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additional transmission system is introduced involving 
the use of currents of higher frequencies than those 
in the voice range. From a maintenance standpoint 
this means that certain additional testing methods 
must be employed which will insure the proper genera- 
tion and transmission of the carrier currents and that 
the modulation and demodulation of the voice fre- 
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Fie. 5—Scuematic Diagram or A 22-Typr TELEPHONE RE- 
PEATER SHOWING ImporTANT LocaL TRANSMISSIOM MAINTE- 
NANCE TESTS 


1. Filament Current and Voltage 

Plate Current and Voltage. 

Grid Voltage and Poling. 

Vacuum Tube Activity Tests. 

Gain Tests (Working Potentiometer Steps). 
21-Circuit Balance Tests. 

Potentiometer Step-Gain Tests. 

Gain Frequency Tests. 
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any of the present systems. It will be noted that three 
series of tests are required, one for the carrier repeaters, 
one for the carrier terminals and one for the system as a 
whole. The nature of these various tests and the 
approximate points in the carrier system where they 
are applied will be evident from the names and numbers 
used in the figure. 

For both telephone repeaters and carrier systems, 
provision is made in the regular testing equipment so 
that the tests can be very quickly applied both as a 
routine proposition and also when required for trouble 
location. 


TRANSMISSION TESTS ON EXCHANGE AREA CIRCUITS 


The transmission conditions in the exchange area 
plant are important not only from the standpoint of 
insuring good local service but also to insure good toll 
service, since the local plant forms the terminals of 
toll connections. The exchange or local plant offers 
a somewhat different transmission maintenance prob- 
lem than the toll plant, particularly with respect to 
the routine testing procedures which must be followed 
to insure satisfactory transmission. This will be 
evident when it is considered that in each city and town 
a complete telephone system is in operation which 
involves the use of a large number of circuits of various 
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Fic. 6—Scuematic DIAGRAM OF A CARRIER TELEPHONE SySTEM SHOWING IMPORTANT TRANSMISSION MAINTENANCE 
TrsTS FOR CARRIER REPEATERS, CARRIER TERMINALS AND OVERALL 


CARRIER TERMINAL TESTS 
Filament, Plate and Grid Battery Tests. 
Vacuum Tuhe Activity Tests. 
Channel Rectified Received Current Tests. 
Modulator Output. 
Modulator Band Filter Output. 
Channel Loop Gain Tests. 
21 Circuit Balance Tests on Voice Frequency Circuits. 
Overall Tests of Complete Carrier System 
Tests of total Carrier Output Current into Toll Circuit. 
Tests of Carrier Current at Repeater Outputs and finally Rectified 
Received Current at Distant Terminal. 
10. Overall Transmission Tests. 
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quency currents is accomplished without distortion or 
excess loss in overall transmission. 

To give a general picture of the more important 
features involved in the transmission maintenance of 
carrier systems, Fig. 6 shows a schematic diagram of a 
carrier layout having one carrier repeater. The 
particular arrangement shown is for the type B system 
described by Messrs. Colpitts and Blackwell,’ although 
the same general maintenance considerations apply to 


CARRIER REPEATER TESTS 


Filament, Plate and Grid Battery Tests. 

Vacuum Tube Activity Tests. 

Gain 'l'ests. 

Potentiometer Step-Gain Tests. 

Gain-Frequency Tests. 

Check of Frequency of Test Oscillator (not shown in figure). 
High Frequency Singing Tests. 

Output Current on Overall Test of System. 


CARRIER TERMINAL TESTS Similar to those listed for Office A. 
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types. There are also in use three general types of 
telephone switching equipments; manual, panel ma- 
chine switching, and step-by-step machine switching, 
and in certain cities combinations of these equipments. 
It is estimated that at the present time in the Bell 
System there are in the neighborhood of two and one- 
half million exchange area circuits, exclusive of sub- 
scribers’ lines, involving equipment other than contacts 
and wiring which may directly affect the transmission 
of speech. 
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The general classes of exchange area circuits in 
both manual and machine switching offices, important 
from a transmission maintenance standpoint, are listed 
in TableI. The operating features of manual telephone 
systems are generally well known as are also the features 
of step-by-step machine switching systems, both 
having been in use for many years. The panel machine 
switching system which is a relatively recent develop- 
ment was described in a paper by Messrs. Craft, 
Morehouse and Charlesworth.*® 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF CIRCUITS IN THE HxXCHANGE 
AREA Piant IMPORTANT FROM A T'RANSMISSION MAINTENANCE 
STANDPOINT 


MANUAL OFFICES 


Local PE Bs xX. Toll Toll 
Switchboards Switchboards Switchboards Testboards 
Cord circuits Cord circuits Cord circuits Composite set 
circuits 
Operators’ Operators’ Operators’ Composite ringer 
circuits circuits circuits circuits 
Trunk circuits Trunk circuits Trunk circuits Phantom & sim- 


plex circuits 


Miscl. circuits Miscl. circuits Miscl. circuits Miscl. circuits 
Subscribers’ loops and sets 


Operators’ telephone sets 


MACHINE SWITCHING OFFICES 


Panel Step by Step 


Connectors 
Toll selectors 


District selectors 
Incoming selectors 
Trunk circuits Trunk circuits 
Miscl. circuits Miscl. circuits 
Subscribers’ loops and sets 
Operators’ telephone sets for 
Special service positions 
General classes of exchange area circuits involving 
equipment other than contacts and wiring whiche 
affect telephone transmission. 


While it may appear at first hand from the above 
discussion that transmission testing in the exchange 
plant is a complicated and expensive matter, this has 
not proven to be the case. It has been found by 
experience that the systematic use of transmission 
measuring sets, following the testing methods which 
have been developed provides a means for periodically 
checking transmission conditions with a relatively small 
amount of testing apparatus and with a small main- 
tenance force. All of the transmission circuits exclu- 
sive of subscribers’ lines in a 10,000-line central office, 
either manual or machine switching, can, for example, 
be completely tested by two men in a period of from 
two to four weeks, (five and one-half 8-hour days per 
week assumed) any trouble found being cleared as the 
testing work is done. The maintenance of the sub- 
scribers’ lines is not included in this work since it is 
taken care of by other methods as outlined later. 

In order to give a general picture of the application 
of transmission testing in the exchange telephone 
plant, a brief discussion of the methods employed in 
both manual and machine switching systems is given 
below. In either system the loop method of testing 
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proves most satisfactory, that is, one measuring set 
is used and where both terminals of a circuit are 
available as in cord circuits, a loop test through the 
circuit is made. In testing trunk circuits two trunks 
are looped together at their distant terminals and a 
measurement made on the two combined. , 
Transmission Tests on Manual Exchange Area 
Circuits. In central office, P. B. X. and toll switch- 
boards, the cord circuits and associated operators’ 
circuits are tested by using a portable transmission 
measuring set, moving this along the boards as required 
to pick up the cords. Fig. 7 shows a 3-A transmission 
measuring set being operated at an A switchboard 
position. The cords are picked up and plugged directly 
into the set as shown and measurements made of the 
loss of both the cord and operator’s circuits. Trunk 
circuit tests are made at the switchboards in the same 
manner as previously described for loop transmission 
tests on toll circuits, portable measuring sets such as 
shown in Fig. 7 generally being employed for this work. 


Fig. 7—ILLustraTion or a 3-A TRANSMISSION MEASURING 
Set Berne OPERATED IN A Manvat OrricE 


Operators’ sets are inspected periodically and trans- 
mitter and receiver efficiency testing methods are 
under field trial which provide a means for testing 
these instruments in central offices. The miscellaneous 
transmission circuits in an office are tested at the 
points where they can be most conveniently picked up. 
The tests on toll test board circuits are made at this 
board and involve chiefly loop tests on the equipment 
associated with the toll circuits in the office and tests 
on the toll line circuits between the toll testboard and 
toll switchboard. 

Transmission Tests on Machine Switching Circuits. 
The transmission circuits in panel machine switching 
systems are identical to those in manual systems, while 
these circuits in step-by-step systems are of a different 
design but essentially the same as far as transmission 
losses are concerned. Transmission tests on machine 
switching circuits are similar to those on manual cir- 
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cuits but involve special methods for picking up the 
circuits and holding them while the measurements are 
made. The standard types of transmission measuring 
sets are used in this work in conjunction with the 
regular testing equipment provided in the machine 
switching offices and the methods which have been 
developed offer a quick and convenient means for 
making the tests. In manual offices the circuits 
terminate in jacks or plugs at switchboards where 
they are readily accessible. In machine switching 
systems, provision is made for terminating the circuits 
in jacks at test desks or frames where they can be 
picked up by patching cords and tested as conveniently 
as the corresponding types of circuits in manual offices. 
Machine switching systems offer an important ad- 
vantage in transmission testing work, particularly in 
trunk testing, in that the circuits to be tested can be 
looped automatically by the use of dials or selector test 
sets, thereby doing away with the necessity for having 
someone at the distant office complete the loops 
manually. 
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Fig. 8—InuusTrRaTIon oF a 3-A TRANSMISSION MEASURING 
Set, Ser up ry a Pane, Macuine Swircuine OFFICE FOR 
Trsting District SELECTORS 


In panel machine switching offices the circuits 
involving transmission equipment corresponding to 
cord circuits are the ‘district’ and ‘‘incoming”’ select- 
ors. These are tested by setting up the transmission 
measuring set at the district or incoming frames and 
connecting the set to the test jacks associated with the 
circuits. Tests on trunks between manual and panel 
machine switching offices where both systems are in 
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operation in the same exchange area are generally made 
from the manual office, the loops being dialed from the 
A switchboard, while trunks between two machine 
switching offices are tested from the outgoing end of 
the trunks. 

Fig. 8 shows a 3-A transmission measuring set, set 
up in a machine switching office ready for making tests 
on district selectors. To illustrate the general method 
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[2] Apparatus in Transmission Circuit 


(2) Arrangement. showing method of making overall Transmission Tests 
between Two Step by Step Machine Switching Offices. 


Fie. 9—Scuematic Diagrams SHow1ING Meruops or Maxine 
TRANSMISSION TESTS ON (A) TRUNKS BETWEEN PaneL MaAcuHINE 
SwitcHinG OFFICES AND (B) BETWEEN STEP By SteP MacuiIne 
SwitcHine OFFICES 


of testing panel machine switching circuits, the upper 
diagram of Fig. 9 shows the schematic arrangement for 
measuring trunks between two panel machine switching 
offices. The transmission measuring set is located 
at office A, and connection made to the outgoing end 
of the trunks to office B through the test jacks at the 
trouble desk. A standard selector test set used in 
local maintenance work and a high impedance holding 
coil are also connected to the trunks through the 
measuring set, these being used to establish the loop 
and hold this loop while the tests are made. At office 
B two spare multiple circuits are cross-connected at 
the main distributing frame. Any two trunks in the 
group can then be automatically looped together at 
office B by the use of the selector test set which func- 
tions to connect the trunks to the two spare multiple 
circuits previously cross-connected at office B. 

In step-by-step machine switching offices the circuits 


involving transmission equipment corresponding to 


cord circuits are the connectors. Each connector is 
provided with a test jack through which connection 
can be made to a transmission measuring set and the 


loop completed over a test trunk by dialing. Local 


selectors do not contain any equipment other than 
contacts and wiring in the transmission circuits but 
these can be tested in the same manner as connectors 
if it is desired to check the wiping contacts and wiring. 
Toll selectors which involve equipment in the trans- 
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mission circuit can also be tested in the same manner as 
connectors. Trunks between manual and machine 
switching offices can be most conveniently tested from 
the manual office, the trunk loops being established 
directly by dialing. 

To illustrate the general method of testing step-by- 
step machine switching circuits, the lower diagram of 
Fig. 9 shows the schematic circuit arrangement for 
testing trunks between two machine switching offices. 
The transmission measuring set is located at office A 
in a position so that it can be patched to the outgoing 
trunk repeater test jacks and an arrangement for 
dialing and holding is connected to the trunks through 
the measuring set. At office B the apparatus in one 
trunk is disconnected and this trunk used as a test 
trunk by cross-connecting it at the main distributing 
frame to a spare subscriber’s multiple terminal. All 
trunks in the group can then be tested by dialing over 
them, from office A, the number of this spare terminal 
at office B which automatically loops them back over 
the test trunk. 

Maintenance of Subscribers’ Lines and Stations. 


Fig. 10O—ILuustTRATION oF A TypicaL TRANSMISSION TESTING 
Tram Layout 


The circuits making up subscribers’ lines from switch- 
board to instruments consist simply of pairs of con- 
ductors, almost always in cable, with the necessary 
protective devices. These can be checked by certain 
d-c. tests described in a recent paper.’ Equipment is 
also provided in local test boards for use in making 
talking transmission tests between the station and the 
test board. Accurate machine methods for deter- 
mining the efficiency of transmitters and receivers have 
been developed for testing new instruments and instru- 
ments returned from service. 

General Scheme of Testing Exchange Area Circuits. 
The plan being followed in the Bell System for system- 
atically checking the transmission conditions of 
exchange area circuits is to have all offices tested 
periodically by men equipped with portable transmis- 
sion measuring sets who travel from office to office. 
It has been found by experience that after an office 
has once been tested and any transmission troubles 
eliminated, it is only necessary thereafter to make 
transmission tests at infrequent intervals, these subse- 
quent tests serving primarily as a check on the local 
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maintenance conditions. With a testing plan of this 
kind large areas can be covered by a small traveling 
force with a small amount of testing equipment. This 
results in a very economical transmission testing 
program while at the same time insuring that trans- 
mission conditions are maintained satisfactorily. 

Fig. 10 shows a typical transmission testing team 
layout. The team is equipped with an automobile 
which proves an economical means of transportation 
between offices and exchange areas and provides a 
convenient method for carrying the testing equipment. 
During transportation this equipment is packed in 
padded trunks which insures against injury. In this 
particular case the equipment includes, in addition to 
transmission testing sets and oscillators, other appara- 
tus such as a wheatstone bridge, crosstalk set and 
noise measuring set so that other maintenance work 
may be done in connection with transmission testing 
whenever this is desired. 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED 


The results accomplished in transmission main- 
tenance work can best be appreciated by considering 
the kinds of troubles which adversely affect transmis- 
sion and which can be detected and eliminated by 
routine testing methods. Consideration is first given 
to the general causes of troubles which are detrimental 
to both toll and local transmission, and later the features 
in this connection more particularly identified with 
telephone repeaters and carrier systems are discussed. 

. The different classes of circuits given in Table I are 
made up of various combinations of the following 
individual parts: 


j 


Repeating Coils Plugs 
Retardation Coils Jacks 
Relays Keys 
Condensers Heat Coils 
Resistances Carbons 
Auto-Transformers Wiring | Switchboard to M. D. F. 
Induction Coils Cross-connection 
Loading Coils Outside 
Cords Transmitters 
Receivers 


The above parts are combined in various ways to 
make up the complete operating circuits such as cord 
circuits, operators’ circuits, trunk circuits, ete. Each 
complete circuit causes a definite normal loss to tele- 
phone transmission which must be taken account of in 
designing the plant to meet various service require- 
ments. If, however, any of the partsused are defective, 
if the wrong combinations of parts are used, or if the 
installation work is not correctly done, excess trans- 
mission losses will result which may very seriously 
affect the transmission when the particular circuits 
involved are employed in an overall connection. 

Classification of Common Types of Troubles. An 
analysis of a large amount of transmission testing 
data has made it possible to develop a definite trouble 
classification which is particularly helpful in trans- 
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mission maintenance work and which permits the most 
efficient use of the results in eliminating transmission 
troubles. Experience has shown that the troubles 
found can be divided into two general classes, A— 
Troubles which can be detected either by simple d-c. 
or a-c. tests in connection with the regular day-by-day 
maintenance work or by transmission measuring sets, 
and B—Troubles which can be detected most readily 
by transmission measuring sets. The most important 
troubles in the above classes are as follows: 


Class A Class B 

Opens Electrical Defects 

Grounds Incorrect Wiring 

Crosses Wrong Type of Equipment 
Cutouts Missing Equipment 


High Resistance 
Low Insulation 


If, in making transmission tests in a central office, 
a high percentage of Class A troubles is found the 
remedy is generally to instigate more rigid local 
maintenance routines paying particular attention to 
the type of circuits in which the troubles are located. 
The percentage of Class B troubles is not as a rule as 
high as the Class A troubles and experience has shown 
that when Class B troubles are once eliminated by 
transmission testing methods only infrequent subse- 
quent tests are required to take care of any additional 
troubles of this class which may get into the plant. 

In determining what constitutes an excess loss, the 
value of the transmission as well as the practical design 
and manufacturing considerations to meet operating 
limits are taken into account. An excess gain is also 
considered as a trouble on circuits equipped with 
amplifiers, since this may produce poor quality of 
transmission which is likely to be more detrimental 
to service than an excess loss. The value of trans- 
mission based on economical design considerations 
varies, depending on the first cost and annual charge 
of the particular types of circuits involved. A gain of 
one TU in the toll plant is generally worth more, for 
example, than one in the local plant, since it costs more 
to provide. In transmission maintenance work the 
cost. of making transmission tests and clearing trouble 
is balanced against the value of the transmission gained 
for the purpose of establishing economical transmission 
limits to work to. 


Specific Examples of Common Troubles Found and 
their Effect on Transmission. Certain kinds of troubles 
which are detected by transmission measuring sets do 
not cause excess losses which can be quantitatively 
measured. Such troubles are, however, readily de- 
tected by ‘‘ear balance” transmission measuring sets 
in that they cause noise or scratches and by the “meter 
balance’ sets from fluctuations of the needle of the 
indicating meter. The most common trouble of this 
kind is due to cutouts or opens which may be caused 
by dirty connections, loose connections, improper 
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key and relay adjustments, ete. While not causing 
a quantitative value of excess loss, this class of trouble 
is very detrimental to transmission and more serious 
in many instances than fixed excess losses. Indeter- 
minate troubles of this nature are given an arbitrary 
excess loss value based on experience. 

Considering troubles which give definite losses, the 
most common kinds are caused by electrical defects in 
equipment, incorrect wiring of equipment in circuits 
and wrong types of equipment. The other classes of 
troubles, such as crosses, high resistances, and low 
insulation, also generally give measurable excess losses 
but these are not as common in the plant, since troubles 
of this nature are more likely to affect the signaling 
and operation of the circuits and are, therefore, elim- 
inated by the regular maintenance work. Miuissing 
equipment will in certain cases cause a gain in trans- 
mission but affects the circuits adversely in other ways. 

Typical examples of common troubles, with the 
excess losses which they cause, are given in the following 
table: 


Type of Circuit 
and Equipment 


Cause of 
Trouble 


Approximate Excess 
Transmission Loss 


Electrical defects 
(Generally short cir- 
cuited turns) 


Repeating coils in 
cords, incoming 
trunk circuits, select- 
ors, toll connectors 


1.5 to, 5. 0:7 


Incorrect wiring (Gen- 
erally reversed wind- 
ings) 

Electrical defects 
(Open non-inductive 
winding) 

Electrical defects (Gen- 
erally short circuited 
turns) 


2.0 to 13.0 TU 
Supervisory relays in 
“A”’ cord circuits 
About 2.5 TU 
Bridged retardation 
coils or relays in toll 
cord circuits, com- 
posite sets, connect- 
ors and step-by-step 


1.0to 5.0 TU 


repeaters 
Repeating coils on Wrong type of equip- 

loaded toll switching ment, incorrect wir- . 

trunks ing 1:0,to. 4.0) TG, 
Induction coils in op- Electrical defects. In- 

erators’ telephone correct wiring 1.0 to 13.0 TU 


sets 


There are, of course, many other specific types of 
troubles detected by transmission tests which give 
definite quantitative losses but the above will serve 
to illustrate the value of this testing work in eliminating 
excess losses in a telephone plant. 


Maintenance Features Peculiar to Telephone Repeaters 
and Carrier Systems. The same classification of 
troubles discussed above applies to repeaters and carrier 
systems. Amplifier equipment, however, employs cer- 
tain features which are not common to the more simple 
telephone circuits and some of the troubles which may 
occur if the proper maintenance procedures are not 
followed will seriously affect service. It is for this 
reason that repeater and carrier installations are 
provided with special testing equipment which is 
always available for use either in routine maintenance 
or in locating and clearing any troubles which may 
occur in service. Automatic regulating devices are 
also provided wherever this is practicable in order to 
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reduce to a minimum the amount of manual regulation 
and maintenance. 

The important elements in both repeaters and carriers 
which may directly affect transmission or cause service 
troubles in other ways are as follows: 


Potentiometers 

Filters 

Transmission Equalizers 
Signaling Equipment 
Patching Arrangements 


Filament Batteries 
Plate Batteries 

Grid Batteries 
Vacuum Tubes 
Balancing Equipment 


The tests outlined in the main body of the paper 
aim to insure that the above essential parts of repeater 
and carrier circuits are functioning properly and that 
the equipment as a whole is giving the desired results 
in overall transmission efficiency. 


CONCLUSION 


The above discussions of testing methods and the 
results accomplished indicate how a comprehensive 
‘and economical transmission maintenance program can 
be applied to a telephone plant to check the volume 
efficiency of the circuits. Consideration is continually 
being given to new testing methods and their applica- 
tions in order that further improvements in service 
may be effected and advantage taken of increased 
economies in testing. 


Appendix A 
PRINCIPLES OF TESTING METHODS CLOSELY ASSOCIATED 
WITH TRANSMISSION EFFICIENCY TESTS 


Tests of volume efficiency often need to be supple- 
mented by other methods of testing in transmission 
maintenance work. ‘Transmission efficiency both as 
regards volume and quality may be seriously affected 
by noise or crosstalk, and tests for any conditions of 
this kind are therefore important in maintenance work. 
Furthermore when efficiency tests show excess losses 
or unsatisfactory circuit conditions other testing 
methods prove very valuable in locating the cause. 

To illustrate this phase of transmission maintenance 
work the principles of some of the more important 
testing methods are briefly described below. Two of 
the tests described employ a method very similar to 
loop transmission testing while others employ the well 
known “null” method. A special method employing 
three winding transformers and amplifiers widely used 
to determine impedance balance conditions between 
lines and networks is also described. Several methods 
which involve simply current and voltage measure- 
ments have been mentioned in this paper but these 
are generally well known and therefore require no 
detailed description. 


1. MEASUREMENTS OF CROSSTALK 


In the circuit shown in Fig. 11, ifa-c. powerissupplied 
to a circuit known as the “disturbing” circuit and 
unbalances exist between this circuit and a second 
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known as the “disturbed” circuit, power will be 
transferred from one circuit to the other causing cross- 
talk in the second. A definite power transmission loss 
therefore takes place between the two circuits which 
can be measured by a loop transmission test similar to 
the efficiency tests described in the main body of the 
paper. An adjustable shunt called a ‘‘crosstalk meter” 
calibrated in either TU or in crosstalk units is sub- 
stituted for the two circuits. With the same power 
supplied alternately to both the “disturbing” circuit 
and the meter and with the sending and receiving end 
impedance conditions as shown, the meter shunt is 


Cross Talk Meter 


Receiver 


Disturbed Circuit 


Disturbing Circuit 


Fre. 11—Di1acram SHow1INnG PRINCIPLES OF CROSSTALK 
MEASUREMENTS 


adjusted until, in the opinion of the observer, the 
annoyance produced by the tone in the receiver is 
judged to be equal for the two conditions. The 
reading of the shunt if there was no distortion of the 
line crosstalk currents would then give the volume of 
crosstalk which could be expressed in TU as 10 logio 
P,/P, similar to loop transmission testing. However, 
this relation only holds approximately in practise since 
the line crosstalk measured is produced by various 
currents having different phase relations and a certain 
amount of distortion therefore occurs. The commercial 
form of crosstalk set now used is equipped to give the 
approximate impedance relations required and also 


Noise Shunt 


Circurt under Test 


Measurements of Noise 


Fig. 12—Di1acram SHOWING PRINCIPLES oF NoIsE 
MEASUREMENTS 


provides a feature for eliminating the effect of line 
noise except in the case of one type of measurement 
which is made on long cable circuits. For practical 
reasons the results are generally expressed in crosstalk 
units rather than TU. 


2. JMEASUREMENTS OF NOISE 


The common method of measuring noise in a tele- 
phone circuit is shown in the diagram of Fig. 12. In 
this test an artificial noise current produced by a 
generator of constant power P, called a ‘‘noise stand- 
ard” is substituted for the line noise current. If the 
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two noise currents were exactly alike as regards wave 
shape and the relative magnitude of the frequencies 
involved they would produce the same tone in the 
receiver and their volumes could be made equal by 
adjustment of the noiseshunt. The power ratio, P,/P,, 
as indicated by the shunt, would then give a measure 
of the line noise in terms of the noise standard. This 
condition however, is not met with in practise due to 
differences in wave shape of the two noise currents. 
For this reason noise measurements are made by 
adjusting the noise shunt until the interfering effects 
of the noise on the line and from the shunt are judged 
to be the same for which condition the power supplied 
to the receiving network by the noise standard is not 
necessarily the same as that supplied by the line. The 
receiving end impedances however, are kept as nearly 
alike as practicable to prevent reflection losses. 


3. MEASUREMENTS OF LINE-NETWORK BALANCE 
(21-CIRCUIT BALANCE TEST) 


The testing arrangement of Fig. 13 shows the prin- 
ciple of the 21-circuit balance test referred to in the 
main body of the paper in connection with telephone 
repeater and carrier maintenance. In this test the 
gain of an amplifier calibrated in TU is used to com- 
pensate for the loss through a three winding transformer 
or output coil of a telephone repeater. If the im- 
pedances of the balancing network and line were exactly 
alike at all frequencies, 2. e., Z, = Z:, and no other 
unbalances existed in the circuit none of the power 
supplied by the amplifier to the input of the three- 
winding transformer would be transferred tothe output, 
2. €., the power ratio P,/P, would be infinity. How- 
ever, this ideal condition cannot be produced in 
practise so that there is always a finite power loss 
between the input and output of the transformer 
which can be measured approximately by the gain of 
an amplifier calibrated in TU. An internal path for 


Circurt under Test 


Fic. 183—D1aGraM SHOWING PRINCIPLES OF 21 CrrcuIT BALANCE 
TESTS 


currents which may produce “‘singing”’ or a sustained 
tone is established if the gain of the amplifier P,/P, 
is greater than the loss P,/P, through the three-winding 
transformer. As unbalances between network and line 
become greater the loss through the three-winding 
transformer becomes less thereby requiring less gain 
in the amplifier to produce a “singing” condition. 
It should be noted in this connection that to produce 
the condition described above exactly, the current 
received around the “singing” path must be in phase 
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with the starting current. In practise this condition 
obtains sufficiently accurately so that the gain of the 
amplifier required to produce “‘singing’ gives an 
approximate measure of the impedance balance be- 
tween line and network. 


4, MEASUREMENTS OF RESISTANCE, REACTANCE 
AND IMPEDANCE 


Diagram (a) of Fig. 14 shows the wheatstone bridge 
circuit for d-c. resistance measurements. It is un- 
necessary to describe the well known principles of this 


AC. Source 
of Power 


(3) Direct Current Resistance, (b) Impedance having Inductive Reactance. 


Fie. 14—Dracrams SHOWING PRINCIPLES oF Nutt Mrruops 
FOR MEASURING RESISTANCE, REACTANCE AND IMPEDANCE 


bridge but mention is made of it here in view of its 
importance and use in telephone maintenance work. 
It supplies an indispensible method of measurement 
for certain trouble locations, such as crosses and 
grounds and embodies the fundamental principles 
of all null tests. 

Diagram (b) of Fig. 14 gives a bridge circuit for 
measuring impedance, the particular arrangement 
shown being for measurements of impedances having 
inductive reactance. The bridge measurements express 
impedance in terms of its resistance component and 
equivalent inductance or capacity. In measuring an 
impedance having inductive reactance at any fre- 
quency, f, for example, a balance gives R = R, and 
L=L,. At the frequency f, the effective resistance 
is given directly by the value of R and the reactance 
by the relation, 2 7 f L. Theimpedance is the vectorial 
sum of these two or Rk? + (27 fL)%. In mainte- 
nance work involving impedance measurements as 
will be noted in the next testing method described, 
the effective resistance component and the equivalent 
inductance are generally used directly without 
combining. 


5. MEASUREMENTS OF LINE IMPEDANCE AND LOCATION 
OF IMPEDANCE IRREGULARITIES 


Fig. 15 shows a telephone circuit connected toa bridge 
and terminated at its distant end in characteristic 
impedance. If the circuit has approximately uniform 
impedance throughout its length the resistance and 
equivalent inductance curves of this impedance within 
a range of frequencies will be fairly smooth as indicated 
by A and C of the figure. The curves are not per- 
fectly smooth since it is not practicable to construct 
the line for perfect impedance uniformity. If at 
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some point in the circuit an irregularity is present 
such as an omitted loading coil, an inserted length of 
line of different construction, etc., which changes the 
impedance, this will produce a periodic change in the 
resistance and inductance curves A and C such as 
shown by Curve B. Curve C will be changed in the 
same way as Curve A but for simplification this is not 
shown on the diagram. 

The change in impedance in the circuit reflects some 
of the current sent out back to the sending end where 
it adds to or subtracts from the sending current depend- 
ing on the phase relations of the two currents at any 
particular frequency. Since impedance equals E/I 
its value changes as the value of J changes. This is 
made use of in line impedance measuring work to give 


Circuit_under Test 
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Fig. 15—Di1aGraM AND IMPEDANCE CURVES SHOWING PRINCI- 
PLES OF LINE IMPEDANCE MEASUREMENTS BY Nutt MrEtTHop 
AND LOCATION OF IMPEDANCE IRREGULARITIES 


a location of impedance irregularities which may exist 
somewhere in the line. 

Referring to Fig. 15, let d equal the distance in miles 
to an impedance irregularity and f, one frequency at 
which the resistance component of the impedance is a 
maximum. The next maximum point will occur at a 
frequency f. such that as the frequency has been 
increased, one complete wave length is added in the 
distance traveled by the reflected current. Maximum 
points at fz, fs, etc., occur in the same way as the 
frequency is increased. Considering the two values 
fi and fz let 


V velocity of current in miles per second 
W, = wave length at frequency f; 
W, “ “ “ “ fe 


ll 


I] 
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N = number of wave lengths in distance traveled 
by reflected current or 2 d. 
At frequency f, then, 


Nites 2d 
WwW, 
2d 
dat fo, N+1= 
and at fs + W, 
also at fi, Wi =V/S/f; 
and at fo, W. =V/fe 
Substituting above 
Nits 2d J and 
V 
2d fe 
N+1= 
s V 
Subtracting, 1 = Bich Jats baal Sag 3 
V V 
V ake ; 
qd = ———— which is the distance 
2 (fe — fi) 


in miles from the sending end of the circuit to the point 
of impedance irregularity. The velocity of propagation 
V is not exactly constant within the entire frequency 
range but does not vary sufficiently to materially effect 
the accuracy of impedance trouble locations by this 
method. : 
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Review of the Subject.—The maintenance of telephone cir- 
cutts in a high state of efficiency with respect to balance is important 
since unbalances contribute to crosstalk between telephone circuits and 
to noise when such circuits are involved in inductive exposures. 
Methods and apparatus are described which afford operating 
telephone companies means for maintaining their circuits in the 
condition of minimum practicable unbalance. 

Different types of unbalance are discussed, also their effects under 
different conditions of energization of the unbalanced circuit and 
neighboring conductors. 

Methods are described for determining: 

(1) The general condition of circuits with respect to balance by 
crosstalk measurements from their terminals, 

(2) The approximate location of unbalances along a line by 


INTRODUCTION 


OISE induced in a telephone circuit may arise in 
two different ways: First, by reason of dis- 
symmetry in its relation to the inducing circuit, 

unequal voltages are induced in its two sides; Second, 
by reason of dissymmetry of its two sides in their 
relation to ground or to other telephone conductors, 
the voltage induced between the conductors and ground 
or along the conductors causes a voltage between the 
two sides of the unbalanced circuit. In the usual case, 
the voltages induced to ground or along the conductors 
are large compared to their differences, so that un- 
balances of the telephone circuits themselves have an 
important bearing on the problem of preventing noise 
in such circuits. 

Dissymmetry with respect to the inducing circuit 
involves, of course, only that part of the disturbed 
circuit within the inductive exposure. This type of 
unbalance involves properties of the inducing circuit 
as well as of the telephone circuit and is therefore dealt 
with no further in this paper. Unbalances of the 
telephone circuits themselves may involve those parts 
of the circuit within the inductive exposure as well as 
the unexposed parts of the circuit and the terminal 
apparatus. 

A telephone circuit would be balanced if its two sides 
had equal self and mutual impedances and equal admit- 
tances to ground and to other conductors in each 
elementary section of its length. In other words, the 
sides of a balanced circuit would be symmetrical in 
their relations to ground and to other nearby circuits. 
Such a circuit would have no difference in voltage be- 
tween its two sides when equal voltages are induced 
between them and ground at any point of the circuit 
or when equal voltages are induced along them. 
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measurements over a range of frequencies with a bridge at one end of 
the line, and 


(3) The final location of unbalances by field measurements with 
an unbalance detector which may be operated by a lineman and 
does not usually require interruption of telephone service, except 
momentarily. 


Toll circuit office unbalances are briefly discussed and a special 
bridge for detecting, locating and measuring the unbalances of 
composite sets is described. 


In an appendix is given a mathematical treatment of the bridge 
method for locating unbalances and a discussion of the necessity of 
terminating the circuits involved in the tests in their characteristic 
line impedances. 


It should be noted that this definition does not re- 
quire longitudinal uniformity as a condition of balance. 
It merely requires that corresponding constants of the 
two sides of the circuit shall be equal at the same point 
and that this condition shall be satisfied for every point 
along the circuit. In practise it is neither necessary nor 
possible that this definition be rigorously satisfied, but 
a close approach to this ideal state of balance is ob- 
tained by transposing or twisting the conductors as a 
pair so that unbalances in neighboring sections of any 
circuit tend to neutralize, and by careful attention to 
the design and maintenance of the line and all connected 
apparatus. 


TYPES OF UNBALANCES 


Unbalances of telephone circuits are of two general 
types. The first may be called self unbalances in- 
volving only the conductors of the circuit and ground, 
and the second, mutual unbalances involving also the 
other conductors. Thus, a self unbalance would exist 
even though all conductors except those of the circuit 
in question were removed to a great distance. Since 
in the usual case, both sides of circuits are constructed 
of wires of the same size and conductivity and at the 
same distance above the earth, there are no inherent 
self unbalances. Such unbalances are largely acci- 
dental and arise from such causes as defective joints, 
defective loading coils, broken insulators, tree leaks, 
or from dissymmetry in apparatus inserting series 
impedances in the circuit, or connecting admittances 
between the sides of the circuit and ground. Un- 
balances of this type do not depend upon the condition 
of surrounding circuits, although the noise effects 
caused by these unbalances may so depend. 

The resultant unbalanced current or voltage in a 
circuit depends on both the self and mutual unbalances 
and upon the mode of energization and terminal 
impedances of both the circuit in question and neighbor- 
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ing conductors. In practise, it is not possible to 
measure the effects of the two types of unbalance 
separately. 

It will be of interest to discuss briefly the relative 
importance of the two types of unbalance in their 
effects on noise and crosstalk with a view to examining 
the adequacy of various methods which may be used 
for measuring and locating unbalances. 

Fig. 1 indicates a circuit which is perfectly balanced. 
This circuit consists of two similar conductors parallel 
to each other and to the plane surface of the earth, 
and removed to a great distance from all other con- 
ductors. Such a circuit can have only self unbalances, 
which in the practical case might consist of slight 
differences in conductor diameter, in conductivity and 
in sag, variations in the contour of the earth, resistance 
in joints and differences in series impedances or shunt 
admittances introduced by connected apparatus. 

Fig. 2 shows the four parallel untransposed conduc- 
tors of a phantom group. In this case the phantom 
would be unbalanced to each of its side circuits. If 
equal voltages were induced to ground or along each of 
the four conductors (similar apparatus being assumed 
connected to the two side circuits), a voltage would be 
caused in each side circuit, while no voltage would be 
caused in the phantom. 

Fig. 3 indicates three circuits, each consisting of 
two similar untransposed parallel conductors. In this 
case, assuming perfect construction, each circuit would 
have no self unbalances. However, no one of the 
circuits would be symmetrical in its relation to each of 
the other conductors. If equal voltages were induced to 
ground or along the two sides of circuit 3-4, and both 
1-2 and 5-6 were left either free or connected to earth, 
no voltage would be caused between the sides of 3-4. 
The same would be true if equal voltages were induced 
along all six of the conductors or from them to ground. 
Voltages would be caused, however, in both circuits 1-2 
and 5-6 under this condition. A voltage would be set 
up in circuit 3-4 if equal voltages were induced from 
its sides to ground or along its sides, while different 
conditions were imposed on circuits 1-2 and 5-6 as, for 
example, if 1-2 were isolated and 5-6 connected to 
ground. 

In the practical case, involving multi-wire lines, none 
of the circuits on the line are inherently balanced in 
respect to their mutual relations to all other conductors. 
A close approximation to such balance is obtained, 
however, by means of transpositions whereby the un- 
balances existing in one section are neutralized by those 
in a nearby section of line. Thus, transposition errors 
are a source of mutual unbalances. 

In any practicable method of determining unbalances, 
the current or voltage measured in the circuit, or the 
impedance of a compensating unbalance which would 
reduce the voltage and current to zero, are complicated 
functions ofthe location, characterand magnitude of the 
self and mutual unbalances, and the mode of energiza- 
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tion and terminal impedances of the test circuit and 
neighboring conductors. The effects of mutual un- 
balances are particularly dependent upon the energiza- 
tion and impedance conditions of the neighboring 
conductors. 


METHODS OF ENERGIZING CIRCUITS 

If unbalances are measured by energizing a super- 
posed circuit consisting of the two sides of the cireuit in 
parallel to ground, leaving other conductors free, and 
observing the unbalanced current, the effect of trans- 
position errors will usually be small as compared to even 
small self unbalances which might be present. The 
current due to the mutual unbalances is, in this case, a 
secondary effect, because of the relatively small amount 
of power in each of the neighboring conductors. The 
current and voltage in the energized superposed circuit 
induce current and voltage in circuits composed of the 
neighboring conductors and ground, since transpositions 
are not effective in reducing induction between grounded 
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Fig. 4—SimpLte Network For TEr- 
MINATING A PHANTOM GROUP 
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circuits. These induced currents and voltages in the 
individual neighboring conduétors are much smaller 
than the original current and voltage in the conductors 
of the superposed circuit. The induced currents and 
voltages in turn react by induction upon the current and 
voltage in the superposed circuit, and because of the 
transposition error this reaction is unsymmetrical, 
resulting in a current and voltage in the metallic circuit 
which forms one side of the superposed circuit. 

If unbalances are measured by applying with respect 
to ground, the same voltage to all of the conductors on 
the line, the current set up in the test circuit due to a 
transposition error will no longer be a secondary effect, 
since the voltages and currents in each of the neighbor- 
ing conductors will then be of approximately the same 
magnitudes as those in the conductors of the circuit 
whose unbalances are being determined. In this case 
the effect of a transposition error is increased relatively 
to that in the first case and becomes comparable in 
importance to the effect of a self unbalance. 
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If, however, the unbalances are measured by deter- 
mining the crosstalk between the circuit in question and 
its phantom, with certain exceptions noted below the 
transposition error is also a primary effect. The current 
and voltage in closely adjacent conductors (those of the 
other side of the phantom) are of the same magnitude, 
but opposite in phase, as those in the conductors of the 
circuit whose unbalances are being measured. In this 
case the effects of a transposition error are probably 
more important as compared to those of self unbalances, 
than if all conductors of the line were energized simul- 
taneously at the same voltage. 

In an inductive exposure the voltages to ground and 
longitudinal currents of all conductors of the various 
circuits on the line are of the same order of magnitude. 
Consequently, the effects of transposition errors in the 
unexposed sections of line on the resultant unbalanced 
current in a circuit are more important than if this 
circuit alone were energized. 

In maintaining telephone circuits in a condition of 
satisfactory balance from the standpoint of noise it is 
necessary that the methods employed to detect and 
locate unbalances be such as to cover all types of dis- 
symmetry which contribute to noise. In order that 
all unbalances might be given proper weight in the 
measurement, it would be desirable, of course, to 
energize the test and the neighboring conductors in the 
same manner, relatively,as when the energization is due 
to inductive exposures. Thisis, however, impracticable. 

If the methods used are sensitive enough to detect 
all sources of unbalance on any part of the circuit, large 
enough to contribute to noise or crosstalk, it is not 
essential that they cause the same relative effects on the 
measurements as on the noise or crosstalk. As brought 
out in the previous discussion, the important sources 
of unbalance contributing to noise are defects in line 
and connected apparatus (self unbalances) and trans- 
position errors (mutual unbalances). With the excep- 
tion of vertical pole-pair phantom groups all such 
unbalances in side circuits contribute to crosstalk in the 
phantom and this crosstalk may be used therefore as a 
measure of unbalance of side circuits. Transposition 
errors in vertical pole-pair phantom groups have very 
little effect on phantom-to-side crosstalk. Unbalances 
may exist in any phantom group which will not contrib- 
ute to crosstalk but which will contribute to noise in 
the phantom circuit. Similarly, a non-phantom pair 
may be unbalanced for noise, but these unbalances may 
not cause appreciable crosstalk to any existing circuit. 
However, in all these cases where crosstalk is not caused 
in any existing circuits, special superposed circuits may 
be set up for test purposes in which these unbalances 
will cause crosstalk. 

A simple arrangement for such a purpose is a super- 


posed circuit having for one side the conductors in 


parallel of the circuit under test, and ground for the 
other. 
cause relatively small effect on crosstalk in this case. 
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If, instead of the ground, the conductors in parallel of 
another phantom or non-phantomed pair, preferably on 
the same crossarm, be used to form the superposed cir- 
cuit, transposition errors will be indicated as well as the 
self unbalances, in the same manner as in the case of 
crosstalk between a horizontal phantom and its side. 

The methods which are in use in maintaining balanced 
telephone circuits in the plant of the Bell System utilize 
the crosstalk to metallic superposed circuits made up as 
above described as a criterion of unbalance. These 
methods provide means for indicating the unbalanced 
condition of a circuit by measurements of crosstalk 
made at its terminals; for obtaining an approximate 
location of sources of unbalance by measurements from 
one end of the circuit; and for securing a definite loca- 
tion of the unbalance by local measurements along the 
circuit, these latter measurements not involving open- 
ing the circuit. 

In general, the magnitude of the crosstalk measured 
between two circuits will depend upon the frequency of 
the testing current used. When the source of the cross- 
talk is a capacitance or inductance unbalance, this is due 
to the increase in crosstalk with frequency. Also, when 
more than one unbalance is present, the crosstalk 
currents caused by the different unbalances add at 
some frequencies and subtract at others. Thus, a 
single-frequency crosstalk measurement is not a reliable 
indication of the general condition of the circuit as 
regards unbalances. Crosstalk measurements must, 
therefore, be made at a number of single frequencies or 
with a source of energy of complex wave form. 

In practise both schemes are used, a complex wave 
being employed to obtain an indication of the general 
condition of the circuit and a number of single fre- 
quencies being employed successively to determine the 
location of unbalances. 


TERMINATION OF CIRCUITS 


It is desirable in making unbalance or crosstalk tests 
that the measurements be made in such a way that the 
effect of any given unbalance on thecrosstalk or equiva- 
lent unbalance of the circuit be independent of the 
length of circuit tested. In order to obtain this result, 
reflected waves from the distant ends of the circuits must 
be minimized. This is accomplished by terminating 
the circuits in networks whose impedances approxi- 
mately equal the impedances of infinite lengths of the 
circuit. The precision with which it is necessary for 
these network impedances to simulate the characteristic 
line impedances depends upon the attenuation losses in 
the section of line under test. If the section be long 
enough terminations are unnecessary. Three types of 
network have been developed for use in these measure- 
ments which simulate the line impedances to different 
degreés of precision. 

The first type of network, which is shown by Fig. 4, 
consists of a group of carefully balanced resistances. It 
is for use principally on cable circuits but may also be 
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used on open-wire circuits for the crosstalk tests to 
indicate the general condition of a circuit as to un- 
balances. More accurate terminations are required for 
the measurements to obtain unbalance locations unless 
the section tested is long. 

A second type of network is shown by Fig. 5 which 
is more particularly adapted to tests on open-wire cir- 
cuits. In this case the circuit under test and the super- 
posed circuit used as the reference are terminated by a 


4 


Fig. 5—NEtTworK FOR TERMINATING SIMULTANEOUSLY ALL 
Circuits oF A PHantom Group. Binpina Post G MAY BE 
CONNECTED TO Four WIRES IN PARALLEL OF A NEARBY PHANTOM 
Group 


carefully balanced retardation coil and resistances, 
rather than by resistances alone. Through the use of 
keys it is possible to arrange for terminating circuits of 
various types including both non-loaded and loaded 
circuits. 

The third type of network shown by Fig. 6 is used 
when a more accurate termination than is possible with 
the other types is required. This network is usually 


To Side-circuit 
Basic Network 


——— 


To Phantom 
Basic Network 


Fie. 6—ApDsusTABLE Buitpine-Out Section. ScHEMATIC 
CrirRcUIT WHEN USED FOR Buritpinc-Our SIMULTANEOUSLY 
PHANTOM AND SIDE CiRcUIT 


required only in connection with measurements made at 
one of the circuit terminals to locate unbalances. By 
the use of this adjustable ‘“‘building-out section’ in 
conjunction with an adjustable “basic network,”’ it is 
possible to terminate open-wire circuits of any type and 
in the case of loaded circuits, at any point in the loading 
section, with a minimum of departure from the correct 
impedance. The networks of this third type are simi- 
lar to those used in securing two-way repeater operation. 
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CROSSTALK SET 


The crosstalk set shown by Fig.7 is used for measuring 
crosstalk between telephone circuits at frequencies with- 
in the voice range. This figure shows the schematic 
circuit arrangement when measuring “‘near-end’”’ phan- 
tom-to-side crosstalk. ‘‘Near-end’’ crosstalk occurs 
when the talking and listening are done at the same end 
of the line. In the left-hand position of the switch, a 
source of testing current is connected to a crosstalk 
meter, which is a simple form of potentiometer. In 
the right-hand position the switch is connected to trans- 
former A, the impedance ratio of which is adjustable, 
so that the impedance of any standard type of tele- 
phone circuit as measured through the transformer can 
be made approximately equal to that of the crosstalk 
meter. With this arrangement the power into the 
transformer is approximately equal to that into the 
crosstalk meter, particularly when the impedance of 
the source of current is about equal to that of the cross- 
talk meter. 

Transformer B, also an adjustable impedance ratio 


A.C.input 
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Crosstalk Meter, 


Fig. 7—CrosstaLk Set. Scuematic Circuit WHEN M&AsuR- 
ING NgAr-END PHANTOM-TO-SIDE CROSSTALK 


transformer, is designed to permit a disturbed circuit of 
any standard type to deliver about the same power to 
the crosstalk set as it would deliver to a long circuit of 
its own type. Both transformer B and the crosstalk 
meter are connected to a network of resistances, con- 
densers, receivers and a retardation coil, arranged in the 
same general manner as the four arms of a Wheatstone 
bridge. The branches to which the crosstalk meter and 
the disturbed circuit are connected have practically no 
effect upon each other and the disturbed circuit may 
therefore remain connected to the receivers while the 
source of disturbing current is switched to the crosstalk 
meter, thereby allowing the noise from the disturbed 
circuit to remain constant. This arrangement greatly 
facilitates accurate crosstalk comparisons on noisy 
circuits. 

Measurements are made by listening to the crosstalk 
on the disturbed circuit and then to the tone produced 
by the current from the crosstalk meter, adjusting the 
latter until the two are equal. The reading of the scale 
on the crosstalk meter then represents the crosstalk 
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between the circuits under test expressed in crosstalk 
units. The crosstalk unit is chosen to indicate a con- 
venient relation between power sent into the disturbing 
circuit and that received from the disturbed circuit. 


BRIDGE FOR LOCATING UNBALANCES 


When the measurement of crosstalk indicates that 
the unbalances of the circuit are greater than the 
allowable limit, measurements may be made with an 
impedance unbalance bridge to obtain an approximate 
location of the unbalances. The method is adapted 
from a similar one for locating irregularities in the 
impedances of metallic telephone circuits which inter- 
fere with repeater operation. It may be usefully ap- 
plied only to circuits of considerable length, approxi- 
mating 50 miles or more of open wire. Shorter lengths 
may be tested in cables. The bridge is shown in 
schematic form in Fig. 8 connected, with a phantom 
circuit as a superposed reference, to locate the un- 
balances of a side circuit. 

The bridge is made up of a pair of equal ratio arms 
with a fixed inductance and resistance which are con- 


Bridge Line 
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Equipmen 


Fig. 8—ImMPEDANCE UNBALANCE BripGE. CONNECTED FOR 
DETERMINING PHANTOM-TO-SIDE UNBALANCE 


nected in series with one side of the line and an adjust- 
able resistance and inductance which are connected in 
series with the other. It is thus possible to adjust the 
bridge for balance whether one side of the line or the 
other is higher in impedance without having to reverse 
the bridge terminals with respect to those of the line. 
A telephone receiver is used as a detector and an ad- 
justable-frequency vacuum-tube oscillator as a source 
of energy. 

The method consists in balancing the bridge at a 
number of frequencies at definite intervals in the range 
from 200 to 2000 cycles and determining the magnitude 
and sign of the resistance and inductance unbalances 
which must be inserted in the bridge in order to com- 
pensate for those in the line. The values of equivalent 
resistance and inductance unbalance thus obtained are 
plotted as functions of the frequency. From these 
curves a location may be determined for the unbalance 
or unbalances if their number is not too great. 

In principle this method is based upon the finite 
velocity of phase propagation of electric waves along the 
reference circuit to the unbalance and back along the 
circuit under test to the bridge. Thereby, the wave of 
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unbalanced current received at the bridge from the dis- 
tant unbalance is retarded in phase with respect to the 
current sent into the reference circuit, in addition to any 
localized phase shift produced by this unbalance. 
Only a localized phase shift occurs in the crosstalk or 
unbalance current set up by the compensating un- 
balance which is inserted in the bridge. Therefore. the 
compensating unbalance must be of such a character 
that its phase shift differs from that produced by the 
distant unbalance by an amount equal to the phase 
retardation caused by the finite velocity of phase prop- 
agation along the circuits. This phase retardation 
for a given location of unbalance depends on the fre- 
quency of the test current, since the distance to the 
unbalance measured in wave lengths varies inversely 
with the frequency. By measuring over a range of 
frequencies, the localized phase shift may be eliminated 
and that frequency ascertained for which the total 
distance of propagation to and from the unbalance is 
equal to one wave length. Thus its approximate 
location may be determined if the velocities of phase 
propagation on the two circuits be known. The method 
is based upon the assumption that the velocities of phase 
propagation and localized phase shifts are substantially 
independent of the frequency. These assumptions 
hold sufficiently well over the necessary working range 
of frequencies, and for the types of unbalance usually 
encountered. A mathematical discussion of the method 
is given in an appendix. 

As an example of the method, consider a non-loaded 
open-wire phantom group in which the velocities of 
phase propagation are 180,000 mi. per sec. Let it be 
assumed that a series resistance unbalance is present 
100 miles from the bridge. This is a wave length at 
1800 cycles. It is various fractions of a wave length at 
other frequencies as indicated by the table below. This 
table indicates also the phase of the current in the 
reference (phantom) circuit at the position of the un- 
balance and that of the crosstalk current when prop- 
agated back over the circuit under test to the bridge, 
with respect to the current sent into the reference cir- 
cuit at the bridge. 


Phase of Cross- 
Phase of Currentitalk Current at 


Fraction of in Reference Cir-|Bridge Due to Un- 


f Wave Length j|cuit at Unbalance|balance at L= 100 
225 1/8 —45 deg. —90 deg. 
450 1/4 —90 dez. —180 deg. 
675 3/8 —135 deg. —270 deg. 
900 1/2 —180 deg. O deg. 
1125 5/8 —225 deg. —90 deg. 
1350 3/4 —270 deg. —180 deg. 
1575 7/8 —315 deg. —270 deg. 
1800 1 0 deg. O deg. 


If unbalance be inserted at the bridge to compensate 
for that in the line, it is evident that at 900 cycles and 
at 1800 cycles this compensating unbalance must be 
of the same character (resistance in this case) as that 
out on the line and on the opposite side of the circuit. 
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At 450 and 1350 cycles the compensating unbalance will 
also be resistance but in the same side of the line. At 
225 and 1125 cycles the compensating unbalance must 
be an inductive reactance in the same side of the line 
and at 675 and 1575 cycles an inductive reactance in the 
opposite side of the line. The values of equivalent 
unbalance are plotted on Fig. 9, changes in attenuation 
with frequency being neglected. It will be seen that 
periodic curves are obtained having a frequency inter- 
val of 900 cycles. This is the frequency for which the 
distance out to the unbalance and back corresponds to a 
full wave length. The rule for cases in which the veloc- 
ity of phase propagation is the same in the test and 
reference circuits, is expressed by the formula: 


Vv 
2 fi 
where X is the distance to the V is the unbalance, 
velocity of phase propagation and f; is the frequency 
interval of the curves. 
When more than one unbalance is present, the curves 
obtained are the resultants of the simple periodic curves 
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Fig. 9—EQuIVALENT IMPEDANCE UNBALANCE. NoNn-LOADED 
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which each of the individual unbalances would give if 
present alone. It is evident that when there are a 
large number of unbalances present the curves become 
very difficult of analysis. As a rule, the periods cor- 
responding to the several unbalances present have no 
common integral multiple within the range of fre- 
quencies tested. Analysis by the methods used for 
analyzing periodic waves is therefore not possible. 
While the curves are thus made up of periodic waves 
they are not in themselves periodic. 

When the several unbalances differ considerably in 
size it is often possible to make an analysis by inspection 
locating initially the largest unbalance. After this one 
unbalance has been located and cleared a second set of 
curves may be made which will now contain one less 
unbalance than before and will be correspondingly 
simpler to analyze. Where the unbalances are of 
approximately the same size but at a considerable 
distance apart they may often be separated by arrang- 
ing to terminate the circuit at some intermediate point 
which will include one or two of the unbalances and 
eliminate the others. When the nearer unbalance has 
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been located and cleared the longer section may be 
tested and the more distant ones located. 

Fig. 10 shows curves taken on a cable circuit before 
and after removing a series resistance unbalance. 
Figs. 11 and 12 show curves taken on open-wire cir- 
cuits, the former on a phantom circuit, before and after 
removing an inductance unbalance caused by the use 
of the wrong type of loading coil on one of the sides, and 


100“ Resistance Unbalance, 29 Mi.Out — 
—-—-—Unbalance Removed 
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Fig. 10—EqQuivaLENtT IMPEDANCE UNBALANCE. HEAVY- 


LoapEp No. 19-Gace Case SipE Circuit 


the latter on a side circuit, before and after correcting a 
transposition error. It will be noted that equivalent 
resistance and inductance unbalances are plotted rather 
than equivalent resistance and reactance unbalances. 
This is done both because of greater convenience and 
because the former curves are more easily analyzed. 
Thereactancein the bridge isintroduced by aninductom- 


Incorrect type side-circuit coil, 61 mi out 
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eter from which inductance unbalance may be read 
directly. If reactance were desired it would have to be 
calculated from the inductance setting. When the 
unbalance is a resistance, its effect is approximately 
independent of frequency and an equivalent resistance 
curve is obtained which is periodic while the inductance 
curve is the product of a periodic curve and of a curve 
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whose ordinates are inversely proportional to frequency. 
When the unbalance is series inductance or shunt 
capacitance, the effect increases with frequency and an 
equivalent inductance curve is obtained which is 
periodic while the resistance curve is the product of a 
periodic curve and of a curve whose ordinates are 
directly proportional to frequency. Thus, for both 
types of unbalance one periodic curve is obtained, while 
if reactance were plotted, only resistance unbalances 
would yield such curves. These curves are, of course, 
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Fig. 12—EQuivaLent IMPEDANCE UNBALANCE. LoapEp No: 
12 N. B. S. G. Oren-Wire Sipe Circuit 


modified somewhat by the variation of attenuation 
with frequency but usually this effect is too small to 
introduce much difficulty into the analysis. 

From the information given by these curves it is 
usually practicable to locate a single unbalance or one 
considerably larger than any other existing on the cir- 
cuit, within one or two 8-mile transposition sections. 


Series unbalances in loading coils or immediately ad- 


jacent thereto may usually be located at the correct 
load point.. To locate definitely transposition errors 
and resistance in joints, in either loaded or non-loaded 
lines, it will often be necessary to cover two 8-mi. 
transposition sections with the unbalance detector as 
described below. 


UNBALANCE DETECTOR 


This unbalance detector consists of two parts, known 
as the sending and receiving sets. These parts are 
bridged to a circuit at points on either side of the sus- 
pected point of unbalance as indicated by the bridge, 
it being unnecessary to open the line wires. A test with 
the apparatus shows definitely if the circuit is un- 
balanced between the points at which the two parts are 
connected. It does not show the location of the un- 
balance. If an unbalance is found to exist in the sec- 
tion of line between the sets, they are moved closer 
together and the test repeated, this process being con- 
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tinued until the unbalance is reached. Fig. 13 shows a 
schematic circuit of the two parts of the set as arranged 
for testing side circuits of a phantom group. The 
entire equipment can be operated by one person. 

The sending set is shown as a single-frequency 
generator connected across the phantom or other 
reference circuit, the sides being short-circuited. The 
receiving set consists essentially of two phantom coils, 
two potentiometers and a receiver. The single- 
frequency generator causes a current in the phantom 
circuit in both directions from the point of connection. 
If the four wires are perfectly balanced, the currents in 
them will be equal in magnitude and phase if the 
potentiometers are set so that the resistances on the 
two sides of the contacts are equal. In this case no 
sound will be heard in a receiver when connected to 
either of the phantom coils. 

If a resistance unbalance X is present in wire 1, the 
impedances of wires 1 and 2 will be unequal and the 
currents in them, therefore, unequal. In this case a 
tone will be heard in the receiver. By adjusting the 
potentiometer contact until the unbalance of the poten- 
tiometer offsets the effect of X, the currents in the line 
windings of the coil will be approximately equal and the 
currents in the receiver consequently small. The 
reading of the potentiometer can, therefore, be used to 
indicate the condition of the circuit between the sending 
and receiving sets. When a transposition error is 
present the unbalance caused is indicated by current 
in the receiver which it is not possible to balance out by 
adjusting the potentiometer. 


Sending Set x 


—— 


Single Frequency 
Generator 


3-----—--- 


Fig. 13—Unpatance Detector. ScHemMatic CIRCUIT WHEN 
Testing Sipe Circuits or PHantom GRouP 


The actual circuit of the apparatus differs somewhat 
from that shown in the schematic circuit. The oscil- 
lator is not permanently connected across the circuit to 
be tested, but is arranged so that it can be connected to 
it by relays controlled by a key in the receiving set. 
When the key is not operated, the oscillator is not in 
operation and the sending set is connected to the cir- 
cuit in such a manner as not to interfere with the use of 
the circuit for telephone purposes. 

In addition to its use for finally locating an unbalance 
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whose approximate location has been determined by the 
impedance unbalance bridge, this unbalance detector 
may be used also when the length of line is too short to 
justify the use of the bridge method and when the num- 
ber of the unbalances makes the complexity of the 
curves too great for even an approximate location with 
the bridge. In these latter cases the entire length of 
circuit may be covered with the detector. 


OFFICE UNBALANCES 


The normal equipment of a toll telephone circuit in- 
cludes a transformer or repeating coil which isolates the 
telephone apparatus from the line and from the tele- 
graph apparatus. This transformer interrupts the 
transmission of longitudinal currents through the tele- 
phone office apparatus and prevents impressing noise 
voltage to ground on the unbalances of such apparatus. 
Apparatus used for superposing direct-current tele- 
graph and carrier-frequency channels on the telephone 
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Fie. 14—Composite Set Bripen. Scuematic Circuit 
WHEN MrasurInc UNBALANCE OF TELEGRAPH BRANCHES OF 
Composite Ser. Heavy Lines SHow Composite Set 


circuit is on the line side of this transformer and is 
therefore subjected to the action of longitudinal cur- 
rents and voltages to ground. The line-filter set used 
for separating the carrier channels from the voice- 
frequency and d-c. telegraph channels has series and 
shunt branches in the two side circuits of a phantom 
group but no branches to ground. Unbalances in this 
set have a more important effect on crosstalk than on 
noise. Unbalances in the line-filter set may be detected 
by the use of the crosstalk set, connecting it to the office 
side of the filter with a terminating network on the line 
side. 


The composite set used for superposing the d-c. 


telegraph channels on the telephone circuit has both 
series branches and branches connected from each wire 
to ground. For this reason, and because it is more 
generally used in the toll telephone plant than the line- 
filter set, special methods and apparatus have been 
developed for conveniently determining its condition 
from the standpoint of balance and for locating and de- 
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termining the magnitude of such unbalances as may exist. 

Some of the parts of the composite set can be tested 
with a simple slide wire bridge. Other parts, partic- 
ularly the telegraph branches, cannot be so tested. 
By means of a special arrangement in the composite 
set bridge, the device which has been designed for rapid 
testing of the parts of a composite set as well as the 
whole set, the telegraph branches can be accurately 
measured without disconnecting any of the parts. A 
schematic circuit of the bridge, as arranged for testing 
these branches, is shown in Fig. 14. A simple slide 
wire bridge is connected across the line terminals of the 
composite set. A source of testing current is connected 
between the moving contact on the slide wire and 
ground. In order to prevent unbalances in the other 
branches of the composite set from affecting the meas- 
urements, the source of testing current is connected 
through an adjustable resistance to the telephone 
terminals. By simultaneous adjustment of this re- 
sistance and the slide wire of the bridge, it is possible 
to bring the line and telephone terminals to approxi- 
mately the same potential. If this bedone, theeffect of 
the remainder of the composite set is eliminated and a 
measurement with the receiver connected across the 
ratio arms in the usual manner gives the unbalance of 
the telegraph branches alone. A receiver connected 
across either of the series condensers, as indicated, is 
used to determine when the line and telephone terminals 
are at the same potential, no sound being heard when 
this condition obtains. 


CONCLUSION 


While the effect of unbalances of a telephone circuit 
in contributing to noise depends much upon how and 
where the circuit is energized and on the energization 
and condition of other nearby telephone circuits, the 
test methods which have been devised permit the detec- 
tion of all important unbalances which may contribute 
to noise. All of the apparatus for applying these 
methods has been standardized arid made up in portable 
form for convenience in field testing. Much of it has 
been in use for several years. 

The development of this apparatus, and of the 
methods outlined, provides the operating telephone 
companies with effective means for detecting faults of 
balance, and for maintaining circuits in a high state of 
efficiency from this standpoint. These methods are 
particularly applicable to toll circuits but some of them 
can also be applied to local circuits where necessary. 
This is important in minimizing crosstalk among tele- 
phone circuits and noise interference when such circuits 
are raised above the potential of the earth by induction 
from neighboring power circuits. 

Further investigations of unbalances are in progress 
to determine more definitely the relationship between 
the magnitude and location of unbalances and their 
resultant effect at the circuit terminals when the cir- 
cuits are energized inductively. 
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Appendix 
THEORY OF BRIDGE METHOD FOR LOCATING 
UNBALANCES 


Fig. 8 shows, schematically, an unbalanced two-wire 
side-circuit connected to an unbalance bridge with the 
phantom used as a reference. In what follows, the 
circuit is assumed to be uniform (non-loaded) and the 
unbalances are assumed to be lumped and so small that 
they do not alter appreciably the total impedance of 
the circuit. Both the test and reference circuits are 
assumed to be terminated in characteristic impedance 
at the distant end. 

Let: 


Ys; = propagation constant of the side-circuit 

Vs - 2 « © reference circuit 

Vo iV ¥s DOJ p 

Z, = characteristic impedance of the reference circuit 


ll 


Ln : ‘ “« © side-circuit 

Z’, = impedance of side-circuit looking toward bridge 
at distance x from bridge 

Z, = impedance of bridge looked at from line 

I, = current in the reference circuit at point of con- 


nection to bridge 

I,’ = current in the reference circuit at distance x from 
bridge 

1, = side-circuit current at the bridge due to un- 
balances inserted in the bridge 

i, = side-circuit current at the bridge due to un- 
balances in the line 


i,’ = side-circuit current due to unbalances in the line 
at distance x from bridge, looking toward the 
bridge. 

Series unbalances R and L and shunt unbalances to 
ground G and C are assumed at a distance x from 
bridge. As regards the side-circuit current at the 
bridge, the same effect might be produced by values of 
equivalent series resistance and inductance unbalances 
R, and L, at the bridge. The bridge may, therefore, 
beJbalanced by inserting series unbalances— FR. and 


The reference circuit current in one wire at adistance 
x from the bridge is 
a | 1 
= YA —Vrrt 
Les at 2 Te € 


: (1) 


The reference circuit current in traversing the series 
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unbalance sets up a voltage in the side-circuit which is 


1 
y,/ = 9 Tr (R+jwoL) (2) 
This voltage acts through an impedance equal to the 
sum of the impedances of the side-circuit in two direc- 
tions from the unbalance and sets up a current in the 


side-circuit which is 
ph-pjoL 
Z,+2,' 


The voltage to ground (one-half of the reference 
circuit voltage) at the distance x from the bridge is 


SO ad 1 
Vs — paw i 


3 (3) 


Vee : BIA 

(a 2 r T 

This voltage sets up a current through the admittance 

unbalance in series with the admittance to ground of the 

whole circuit which, on the assumption that G +7 wC 
is small, is determined by the equation 


(4) 


ty! = SZ, (G+j oC) (5) 

In obtaining the current in the side-circuit due to 
this current 2,’ to ground, it is convenient to think of 
another path to ground on the other side of the circuit 
of zero admittance and, therefore, of zero total current 
to ground. The zero current in the path of zero admit- 
tance on the one wire and the current 7,’ in the “un- 
balance” of finite admittance to ground on the other, 
may be said to be resolved into two equal components 
each equal toz,’/2. Those in the zero current path are 
opposite in phase and those in the unbalance in the 
same phase, thus 


ule ay to" 0 (6) 
Le oy 
ete hii tat ie (7) 


It will thus be seen that this is equivalent to sup- 
plying two equal sets of currents, one of which is a cur- 
rent in the reference circuit and the other in the side- 
circuit. As G+jwC is assumed small, 7,’ will be 
small compared to J,’ and the change in reference cir- 
cuit current may, therefore, be neglected. 

The current in the side-circuit will divide between 
the sections of circuit in the two directions from the 
unbalance in inverse proportion to the side-circuit 
impedances and the current propagated toward the 
bridge will be 


(8) 
The total unbalanced current propagated toward the 


bridge is 
ate = a Su had (9) 
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or, adding equations (3) and (8), and substituting from 


(1) 


Prat fee ee ee ee eee 
ED Zee ae ee 
(10) 
and, combining terms, 
ib 
,PtjelL-34,4.G+j oC) 
ia —Vrx 
tei= 5 Zag, T,e (11) 


In terms of the side-circuit current at the unbalance, 
the side-circuit current at the bridge, caused by the 
unbalance, is 

bid Ba The 


ae Te Z,cosh y;x + Z,sinh y,x ile) 


and the impedance looking from the unbalance toward 
the bridge is 

Zag Z,cosh y,x + Z, sinh y, 2 

*Z,cosh y,x« + Z, sinh y, x 


Substituting equation (13) in (11) and the result in (12), 


pe tseL— eL2.G +7 0 €) 


psa (Z, + Z,) (cosh y,x + sinh ¥, 2) i 


(13) 


(14) 


R+joL-5Z,Z,G+j eC) 


1 
Pe ee eee SS See (=—Yr — Ys)" 
2 Z, +2. te sooty 


1,/ = 
(15) 


The side-circuit current set up by the action of J, 
on the compensating unbalances — R, and — L, is 


(16) 


If the bridge is balanced, there is no voltage across 
the receiver, therefore 
ig +7, = 0 (17) 
Substituting the values of 7, and 7,’ from (16) and 
(15) in (17) 
Ke+7.0 D, 


-[® +joL-5%,2,(G+je0) le~ (as) 


or 
: = 1 : 
Rieck fitadeger E tjoL-ZZZ(G+) w¢) |. 


-(cosBx—JsinB x) e-% (19) 
Resolving equation (19) into its real and imaginary 
parts, on the assumption that Z, and Z, are pure 
resistances!, 


Ri ee [ (R- 52 2.G ) cos 8x 


1. This assumption holds fairly well for non-loaded cir- 
cuits at frequencies above 400 cycles. The magnitude of the 
reactance term is smaller on circuits of the larger gage 
conductors. 
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+(oL-32,2Z,wC)singe | (20) 


wo L, =e«| (oL- 522, oC) cos px 


= (R- 17.2.4) singe | (21) 
or 


pe sis R-~52,2.G) + 2(L— 5 %.2.C) 
e—@ ( 2 Tr 8 at ( 2 ti 3 


o(L- 57.2.0 ) 
cos| 2 tan See ee (22) 
1 

R-— g 4 4G 


o L, = 


a oc (R- 522.G) + ot (L- 52.2.0) 


| (23) 


The value of 8 in these formulas may be expressed in 
terms of frequency as 


w(L- ae 450) 
sin} 6«— tan! nae aol the a 
R- 74 4.G 


B= a! » V.a=3 adunction; o£ V.,.and ce the vel- 


ocities of phase propagation on the side and reference 
circuits, respectively. Since 


2 mf 


8 = 6. + B-andp, = V » Br = ie 


ike a 


aL ars et Ve 


r 


Substituting Bui for 6, formulas (22) and (23) 


V 
may be rewritten as follows: 
R, = K cos ( ae ¢) (24) 
i 25 
wl, = —Ksin( =% saad ¢) (25) 


If R, and w L, were plotted against frequency the 
curves would be perfect sine and cosine curves provided 
the values K, V and ¢ were constant with frequency. 

If this were so, the resistance curve would pass 


through a maximum when : oo f—-¢=0,27,47, 
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etc. Let fo, fo, fs, ete., indicate the frequencies at 
which the successive maxima occur, then 


oes ar Oy 

V fo—¢=0, foul os 
2 ane ¥ V oV 
Vie ee AYO Ae 
2 £ 1 eV oV 
V fs— G=4rT, i Guages Dae 


The frequency interval between positive peaks would 
then be 
Vy 
RS cl PARP ah ONE pang (26) 
and conversely the distance from the bridge out to the 
unbalance would be equal to 


nit ( V.V, ) elf 
V, ot 1 f s 

If inductance and capacitance unbalances are absent 
the lag angle @ becomes 0 and is constant with fre- 
quency. If resistance and leakage unbalances are 
absent the angle @ becomes constant and has a value 
of 90 deg. For other cases the tangent of the angle ¢ is 
proportional to frequency, assuming R, L, G, C, Z, and 
Z, to be constants. The types of unbalance ordinarily 
encountered are such as to give values of ¢ nearly equal 
to 0 or to 90 deg. for all frequencies within the working 
range. Examples of such are: resistances in joints, for 
which ¢ is 0; and transposition errors and inductance 
unbalances as in loading coils, for which ¢ is practically 
90 deg. 

Inspection of equations (24) and (25) shows that 
variations in V and @ with frequency will result in 
variations in the period of the curves. In order to 
eliminate as far as practicable the effect of changes in 
period due to either of these factors, it is advisable to 
use the average period over as large a range of fre- 
quencies as possible. 


Obviously, the factor 


(27) 


ies ea (R- 522.6) + w(t-42,2,0) 


cannot be independent of frequency. Variations in 
this factor cause variations in the amplitude of the 
curves but do not cause much change in the intervals 
between successive maxima. The actual changes in 
this factor with frequency depend upon the type of 
circuit involved and the particular type of unbalance 
existing on that circuit. In general terms, the varia- 
tion of amplitude as frequency increases is as follows: 
Series Resistance Unbalance. (R) 

R.. Amplitude decreases slowly due to increase in 
the attenuation constant, a, with frequency. 

L,. Since L, is inversely proportional to w its 
amplitude decreases directly as frequency increases. 
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A further decrease in amplitude is caused by the in- 
crease in a with frequency. 

In this case usually the resistance curve is of greater 
usefulness in determining the frequency interval. 

Series Inductance Unbalance. (L) 

R.. In this case R. is directly proportional to w 
which tends to make the amplitude of R. increase 
directly with frequency. This increase in amplitude 
is opposed by the increase in the attenuation constant 
a with frequency. This latter effect is, however, small 
compared to the former. 

L,. Amplitude decreases slowly due to increase in a 
with frequency. 

In this case the inductance curve is of greater useful- 
ness in determining the frequency interval. 

Shunt Leakage Unbalance. (G) 

Assuming Z, and Z, to be resistances and constant 
with frequency the amplitudes of the R, and L, curves 
behave as in the case of a series resistance unbalance. 
This assumption holds fairly well for non-loaded cir- 
cuits at frequencies above 400 cycles. 

Shunt Capacitance Unbalance. (C) 

Assuming Z, and Z, to be resistances and constant 
with frequency the amplitudes of the R, and L, curves 
behave as in the case of a series inductance unbalance. 
Shunt capacitance unbalances are usually due to trans- 
position errors which introduce simultaneously in- 
ductance unbalance. Such unbalances are not lumped 
but distributed along the circuit and, therefore, the 
curves obtained become somewhat distorted in the 
upper part of the frequency range. 

In many cases two or more unbalances are found ona 
circuit. In such a case the curve might be represented 
by an equation made up by adding the equivalent 
resistance and inductance corresponding to each un- 
balance. The equation would consist of two or more 
terms similar to equation (19). 

It should be noted that only very rarely would the 


’ individual curves resulting from the two or more un- 


balances have periods with a common multiple corre- 
sponding to a frequency interval included in the range 
tested. The composite curves are not, therefore, 
susceptible of analysis by the methods used in analyzing 
periodic waves. 

While the theory given above is based upon circuits 
with uniformly distributed constants, it may also be 
applied to loaded circuits, with the assumption that the 
capacitance in the successive sections of line is lumped. 
The end section of the line adjacent to the bridge is 
assumed to be a full section, although 0, one-half coil 
or full coil loading may be present in the office adjacent 
to the bridge. All series unbalances are assumed to 
occur in or immediately adjacent to the loading coils. 
If such unbalances occur within the section or if less 
than full section termination is used at the end adjacent 
to the bridge, distortion in the curves will result. 

Shunt capacitance unbalance is generally introduced 
by transposition errors and is accompanied by series 
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inductance unbalance. These unbalances are distrib- 
uted along the sections. The characteristic impedance 
of loaded circuits varies at different points along the 
section, and except for mid-section the reactance term 
is important. The magnitude of the impedance varies 
considerably with frequency, although the phase-angle 
changes much less rapidly. 

The velocity of phase propagation changes with 
frequency on loaded circuits much more rapidly than 
on non-loaded circuits, especially as the cut-off fre- 
quency is approached. 

On account of these various factors tending to distort 
the curves obtained, it is not generally practicable to 
locate unbalances in loaded circuits closer than within 
a loading section on either side of the correct point un- 
less the unbalance is a series unbalance in a loading coil 
or immediately adjacent thereto. If the proper end 
section be used at the bridge or if the circuit be built out 
to give this condition, it will usually be possible to locate 
such a series unbalance at the correct load point. To 
locate definitely a shunt unbalance, it will often be 
necessary to cover two successive sections (16 miles of 
open-wire line) with the unbalance detector in order to 
obtain the final location. 


TERMINATION OF CIRCUITS UNDER TEST 


In making measurements of the unbalance of a cir- 
cuit, it is necessary to terminate both the circuit under 
test and also the reference circuit. If the circuit were 
balanced with respect to the reference, the measure- 
ments would reveal no unbalance irrespective of the 
termination at the distant end but in the case of an 
unbalanced cireuit, lack of terminations would result in 
unbalances at a number of apparent locations at and 
beyond the distant end of the circuit. 

In examining this problem it is convenient to as- 
sume that the bridge impedances as looked at from the 
terminals of either the reference or the test circuits are 
equal to the characteristic impedances of these circuits. 
This assumption is valid, as far as obtaining the rela- 
tive values of the line and compensating unbalances is 
concerned, because any reflection from the bridge end 
of the circuits affects the line and compensating un- 
balances relatively in the same manner as the original 
voltages and currents. 

Referring again to Fig. 8, let both circuits be open at 
the distance D from the bridge and suppose that the 
unbalance at x is a pure resistance R. Then the cur- 
rent in the reference circuit at any point will consist of 
two terms, one being the original wave and the second 
the wave reflected from the open end of the circuit. 
Thus, if 2 2, be the open-circuit voltage of the oscillator, 


the current in the reference circuit at any point x will be 
I, = _E, [ e-t® — e-Ir2D —*)} 


wok 2 


Each of these two components of current in the refer- 


(28) 


ence circuit acting on the unbalance R, will cause two . 
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components of current in the side-circuit, one the cur- 
rent propagated directly from the unbalance to the 
bridge, and the other propagated to the open end and 
reflected back to the bridge. At the bridge this cur- 
rent will be, using the methods of the first part of this 
appendix, 


E, R ( 
Folie ‘ [erty _ 9-%w@D-2) — vse] 
me Pei es | 
Fo gi Lett GP —2) — gr +DED—2) 1 (9g) 


Let the compensating unbalance — R,— 7 w L, equal 
— Z,. This unbalance will cause, similarly, four more 
components of unbalance current in the side-circuit. 
This current at the bridge is 

Byes 
Z 4, 


i ip ri ie e-tr2P e—7s2D et Bi ei) (30) 


These four components in each case are respectively 
propagation (1) to the unbalance along the reference 
circuit and back over the side-circuit, (2) along the 
reference circuit to the open end, reflection in opposite 
phase back to the unbalance on the reference circuit 
and to the bridge over the side circuit, (3) along the 
reference circuit to the unbalance, along the side 
circuit to the open end, reflection in opposite phase and 
back to the bridge along the side current, and (4) along 
the reference circuit to the open end and back tO the 
unbalance in. opposite phase, along the side-circuit to 
the open end, reflection again in opposite phase and 
back along the side-circuit to the bridge. 

Z,. may be evaluated in terms of R, the propagation 
constants of the circuits and the distances involved, by 
equating the sum of the right-hand sides of equations 
(29) and (30) to zero. Thus, 


e-(tr EVs) De e-%r@D —x) —Ysx 
Z.=R [ ~7,2D ~752D = 2D 
Aa ete? — gs abs gal? vaio) 
— e-%t —s(2D —2) 4 9=(1r +75)(2D —2) 
+R[ | oe 


1 me e-r2D he om tee e—(¥r +7s)2D 


As an example of the interpretation of this expression 
in terms of the equivalent resistance and inductance 
unbalance, consider the case of phantom-side unbalance 
measurements on a fully loaded or non-loaded group, 
for which the velocities of phase propagation on the two 
circuits are substantially equal. It will also be assumed 
that the difference in the attenuation constants of the 
two circuits is small as compared to their sum and that a 
wave propagated over lengths equal to or greater than 
twice the total length of both circuits becomes negli- 


gibly small. Then equation (31) becomes, calling 
Y=r+tr%: 
a * - e- hel 9 e~?? = e-7%2D —2) 


‘me 4 e-t? (ae) 


} 
4- 
4 
9 

, 
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Dividing and rejecting terms as small or smaller than 
e-*” as before. 


ze iy 24 [ eZ 2 e-™P ar e-72D =a) as 2 e-7D eel (33) 


2.55 . 
V for y and equating real 


Substituting a +7 


and imaginary terms as in the first part of this 
appendix, 


or L ed B | 


R, = RB e-* cos V fae?” cos V 


27 (2 D-— 2) 


+R [ g-8GP=*) cog V 


20(D+2x)f 


- De) **) Cos V (34) 


Examination of this equation shows that the curve 
will be composed of four periodic components, the first 
corresponding to the actual unbalance at x, the second 
corresponding to a smaller unbalance apparently 
located at the distant end, and the third and fourth 
apparently located beyond the distant end. Other 
smaller and apparently more distant unbalances have 
been neglected, in rejecting terms of the order e-?’” 
and smaller. 


The inductance curve, the expression for which 
has not been written out, would be similarly 
complex. 


If the distant ends of the circuits were short-circuited 
instead of open these apparent locations would still be 
indicated, the signs of some of the terms merely being 
reversed. If one of the circuits were open or shorted 


and the other were properly terminated, the magni- 


tudes of the unbalances apparently located at D and 
D+ «x would be reduced and that located at D— x 
would vanish. 


Tests to locate unbalances on non-phantomed pairs, 
phantom circuits or sides of vertical phantoms, employ 
as a reference a superposed circuit having for its other 
side the conductors in parallel of some nearby non- 
phantomed pair or phantom group. Such a reference 
circuit is not transposed and when energized from the 
bridge, voltages and currents will be induced in other 
conductors of the line. These voltages and currents 
will react by induction on the voltages and currents of 
both the reference and test circuits and on account of 
reflections from the distant ends, unbalances will be 
indicated apparently located at and beyond the distant 
end. Experience shows that these reflection effects 
~ are not large and that the complication in the curves is 
not important, provided the test and reference circuits 
themselves are properly terminated. 
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Discussion 


PRACTICES IN TELEPHONE TRANSMISSION 
MAINTENANCE WORK 
(HARDEN) 
TELEPHONE CIRCUIT UNBALANCES 
(Ferris anp McCurpy) 
PASADENA, Cat., OctoBER 17, 1924 


D.1I. Cone: ‘To the engineers and maintenance people of the 
operating telephone systems these advances in the means for 
maintaining the circuits are very gratifying. There are two 
major reasons for their need: First, in order to employ econom- 
ically the communication plant, as many types of service as pos- 
sible are put on the wires. Balancing the circuits is one means 
employed to separate one channel of communication from 
another. Second: The growth of power circuits and their 
inductive fields has been so great that communication circuits, 
which originally had the field very much to themselves, are now 
forced to exist in the presence of large inductive and conductive 
fields. Since the same people want both power and communica- 
tion service it is impossible altogether to prevent that. The 
original telephone circuits would be wholly inoperative under 
present-day conditions but for the advances made, on the one 
hand, by the method of balancing the communication circuits, 
and on the other hand, by measures taken in the supply circuits 
to limit their fields of influence. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph System has about 3000 
toll cireuits, which it is our duty to maintain in efficient operating 
condition. Mr. Harden has described to you the testing tech- 
As a part of this 
we have, for several years, been making annual noise tests on 
these toll circuits, in addition to special tests made at times when 
changes either in the telephone circuit or in the neighboring power 
circuit are made, and acceptance tests of new circuits. When 
the erosstalk meter, which Mr. Ferris described, became avail- 
able, measurements with it to determine the condition of the 
circuits were incorporated and are now regularly made as a part 
of our routine. 


Since the impedance-unbalance bridge became available some 
years ago, we have made much use of it in locating unbalances of 
the types mentioned, particularly resistance unbalances and 
transposition irregularities. In this Pacific Coast toll network 
we have several hundred thousand circuit transpositions whose 
maintenance is a large problem. It would be possible to present 
to you many curves obtained on our circuits, similar to those 
shown in Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12 of the paper, but these illustrate 
so well the characteristics obtained and the ability of this ap- 
paratus to show the nature of unbalances that it seems unneces- 
sary to add more examples. 


Referring to Fig. 10, where an artificial unbalance was inserted 
at a known distance, it is easily possible, by the formula given, 
to calculate the velocity of travel of the waves in that circuit. 
This was a loaded cable circuit and I find the velocity to be 7900 
mi. per second. That is very different from the velocity in the 
open wire lines and we find it desirable to take account of this 
difference of velocity in cables and open wires when we are testing 
circuits which enter the office through long toll entering cables. 
The setup given in Fig. 10 affords a means of obtaining a ‘‘cali- 
bration” of the velocity factor. 


To illustrate the necessity for obtaining balance, not only 
where there are inductive exposures, but throughout the line, 
suppose a line into which a branch line connects, the branch line 
being exposed to a source of noise. The induced energy will 
flow into the main section of the line and if there are unbalances 
on this main line, we will have trouble from the exposure, even 
though perfect balance were obtained on the branch circuit. 

It might be asked, what is the relation of these more recent 
methods to the previously available working methods used? 
The advance seems to me to come in the form of a very definite 
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improvement of technique. The impedance-unbalance bridge 
represents the application of alternating current at varying 
frequencies to the old familiar Varley loop test much used for 
location of faults with the Wheatstone Bridge. Using the same 
idea, but a variety of alternating-current frequencies, it detects 
effects which the direct-current bridge cannot discover. 

We often make use of the induced noise voltage to ground, 
comparing it with the induced voltage between wires. That 
has served as a rough method of indicating balance, which had 
some usefulness, employing the source of energy which happened 
to be there in the form of the disturbing circuits. On the other 
hand, in the methods here deseribed, we have a definitely con- 
trolled and applied source of energy, withits manifest advantages. 

By the pursuit of the methods indicated in the paper in pro- 
viding and maintaining a high grade of balance in the telephone 
cireuits important reductions in noise and in crosstalk have been 
realized in our plant. To offset this we have been confronted 
with the rapid expansion of the power circuits. That it has been 
possible to improve the conditions has been due to the faithful 
efforts of a large group of men. Having devoted their energies 
to the solution of this problem, they have enabled us to make 
remarkable advances in this direction. I feel moved to pay 
tribute to the work of these men because of the exceptional hours 
at which they often have to work in order that the normal serv- 
ice of the communication and power circuits may not be 
interrupted. 

H. W. Hitchcock: In regard to the value of adequate 
transmission maintenance, such as is described in Mr. Harden’s 
paper, I think it quite obvious that in the ease of a toll cireuit 
which involves an investment of possibly several thousand dol- 
lars, it is extremely important that the cireuit be kept in a high 
degree of efficiency, as we can hardly afford to lose a considerable 
portion of its volume efficiency by allowing small troubles to 
creep in. As this is quite evident, it needs no further elabora- 
tion and I shall confine my further remarks to a discussion of the 
advantages to be derived from proper transmission maintenance 
in the local exchange plant where its value perhaps is not so 
apparent. 

Unless one has given the matter close consideration, he may 
have the idea that a telephone plant grows in a more or less 
haphazard way. In fact, we set up quite a definite transmission 
standard of efficiency, which applies to the entire plant. That 
is, we attempt to make it possible for every subscriber to talk to 
every other subseriber with approximately the same degree of 
efficiency. This standard of efficiency has been arrived at from 
a study of extensive laboratory tests and from trying out certain 
standards in actual practice. In the latter case, particularly, 
the result is a combined reaction from a large number of people 
having all kinds of ears and voices and personal temperaments. 


As a result of years of experience and trial, we have established 
a standard which we call a twenty-mile standard. This 
means that the telephone circuit to give good transmission can 
have the same loss as that produced by 20 miles of standard 19 
gage cable. This standard is possible because the modern 
telephone transmitter produces in the circuit, telephone currents 
representing an amplification of several hundred times over the 
acoustie power directly by the voice against the transmitter 
diaphragm and therefore for satisfactory telephone conversations 
the telephone power delivered to the receiver at the far end of 
the circuit need be only a fraction of 1 per cent of the input power 
at the transmitting end. The fact that the overall electrical 
efficiency of the circuit itself is low is not of importance as we are 
dealing in the ultimate with the overall efficiency from the voice 
of the speaker to the ear of the listener. Furthermore, a very 
small amount of acoustic power at the receiving end is sufficient to 
give a very clear conversation and when you are talking with a 
person over the telephone you are anxious to make him under- 
stand what you have to say; you are not trying to warm up his 
ear. 
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Disregarding, for the present, the matter of cost, the proper 
volume of efficiency might be arrived at somewhat as follows: 

Two telephone instruments might be connected together with 
a very short circuit and speech exchanged over them. In sucha 
case, it would be found that the volume of tone would be un- 
necessarily loud, in fact it would be something like trying to 
tall to another person if he insisted upon shouting in your ear. 
The circuit between the telephones might then be extended until 
the speech became very weak and made it necessary to listen 
very closely and possibly ask that the speaker shout or repeat 
frequently in order that the speech might be understood. Ob- 
viously, a circuit having some intermediate efficiency would be 
preferable to either of these, and the one which, on the whole, 
would give the best results could be determined by repeated 
trial. 

In establishing a standard, however, the economie factor can- 
not be ignored. The more power which you transmit over a 
circuit of a given length, the more copper you must place in it, 
with a corresponding increase in cost. From an economic con- 
sideration, then we would use the smallest wire which it is possi- 
ble to employ and still transmit understandable speech. 

As a result of these somewhat conflicting requirements, we 
select a standard which we believe will give good speech 
transmission, enabling one person to talk to another without 
unnecessary repetition and without having to shout, and at 
the same time provide the service at a price which will make it 
attractive for him to use freely. 


Having established such a standard, it is obviously poor econ- 
omy to depart from it in either direction. To do so tends to 
limit the service, to discourage its use, or make it unsatisfactory 
to the public. This will result on the one hand, from too great 
a cost if too high a degree of efficiency is attempted, and on the 
other, from poor and unsatisfactory transmission if a circuit of 
insufficient efficieney is provided. 


In the design of a telephone plant, we usually assume approxi- 
mately one hundred per cent efficiency for all the parts which go 
to make it up. Of course, it is impossible to expect that such 
parts will always be. and remain indefinitely, at this high degree 
of efficiency. Troubles are bound to creep in, just as they creep 
into any plant, so that we must face the fact that our plant tends 
to deteriorate, or that we will occasionally find defective instru- 
ments, such as transmitters, receivers or other parts. There 
are in general two ways by which this deterioration ean be cared 
for. One is by providing a margin of safety in our plant design 
sufficient to make up for these occasional defects. The other 
is to detect these troubles as they arise and remove them. I 
believe it is obvious to all of you that the first method is not a 
very satisfactory one. It means that the entire plant must be 
much more expensively constructed than would otherwise be 
necessary: Moreover it is not satisfactory from the subseriber’s 
point of view. For example, a subseriber’s instrument may, for 
some reason, have deteriorated until it only is ten per cent as 
as good as it should be. He reports it and the company sends 
an adjuster to discuss the matter with him. The company’s 
representative may say to the subseriber: “‘We appreciate that 
yeur set may be in very poor shape; in fact, it may only be ten 
per gent as good as it should be. To offset this, however we 
have designed your circuit, and those of your ten neighbors, 
lines, ten per cent better than we think is necessary, so that the 
average efficiency of our plant is satisfactory: nine instruments 
are ten per cent better than is necessary as against one instru- 
ment which is only ten per cent as good as it should be.”’ The 
reaction of such an individual is obvious. He would reply that 
this is very nice for his neighbors perhaps but is of very little 
benefit to him. 

In order to make such a method effective, it would be neces- 
sary to have all of the instruments several times as good as would 
normally be required and this would be prohibitive in expense. 
When we provide only a small margin of safety to take care of 
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isolated cases of trouble, we fail to accomplish the thing which 
we set out todo. The only way, then, is to detect these troubles 
as they appear and clear them promptly. Unfortunately, for 
the telephone company, they do not always announce themselves. 
Some of them, of course, do, such as ‘“‘opens,’’ ‘“‘grounds,’’ 
“erosses.”’ or troubles of that kind. In these cases the super- 
visory signals fail to function or it is impossible to talk at all or 
the circuit is very noisy. Such troubles quickly call attention to 
themselves and are promptly remedied. 

Another class of trouble is one which may produce only a 
moderate reduction in efficiency such as a few short-circuited 
turns on a coil or a partially defective condenser or a high-resist- 
ance joint. Such a cireuit will usually give the proper super- 
visory résponse and ean be talked over with a certain degree 
of facility. However, should such troubles be allowed to remain 
they will cause a gradual deterioration in the plant with a 
corresponding increase in the number of unsatisfactory connec- 
tions. The only way to detect such trouble is by a series of 
systematic tests conducted periodically which cover the entire 
plant. In this way we find the troubles which are hidden away 
and which will not appear on ordinary inspection or as a result of 
the usual maintenance tests. To make such tests it is necessary 
that special instruments and routines be developed and followed 
and it is these tools, these instruments, these methods, which 
Mr. Harden has deseribed and which we now have available for 
this kind of work. These new facilities are of tremendous value 
to us as you can well appreciate since they make it possible to 
give a good and uniform standard of service with a plant designed 
with the maximum degree of economy. 

Farley Osgood: I might just say a word on the matter of 
induetive interference. I think it is the duty of the power en- 
gineer to make known any contemplated plan he may have for 
construction to his telephone friends as soon as it is practicable for 
him todoso. A number of years ago the lines were built without 
due consideration to any neighbors and the problem of inter- 
ference got to be more and more a disturbing one, until its serious- 
ness was recognized and committees formed to deal with it. 
These committees, the National Electric Light Committee and 
the Joint Overall Committee, with men from both groups, worked 
out a most friendly relationship all over the country and the 
basis of it all is to confide in each other any plans of construction, 
of course, with the understanding that there will be no propa- 
ganda about the plans. The engineers of the two properties 
should know each other’s plans at the start in order that dis- 
turbances may be avoided by injecting into the construction 
program the present known methods of elimination. 

V. D. Elliot: I think, that the men who are employed by the 
larger power companies, particularly those which have extensive 
private telephone systems, could, with advantage to themselves 
and to their companies, become more familiar with the subjects 
treated in these papers. I know that a number of these instru- 
ments, if not all of them, could, with certain modifications, be 
used for testing work on the private telephone systems of the 
large power companies. 

I wish to say, by way of appreciation, that the telephone men 
of Southern California have shown a cooperative spirit to the 
Edison Company, by giving helpful suggestions, loaning appara- 
tus and offering their help in any way possible to aid us in fol- 
lowing out these ideas on our system. 

It may be of interest to some of the telephone men and, per- 
haps, to the power men to know of a case of telephone line 
balance, which occurred on the telephone system of the Edison 
Company. 

The telephone lead, which was built for the operation of the 
Big Creek System of the Southern California Edison Company, 
as originally constructed, had four wires, carried on a pole line 
separated by varying distances from the 150,000-volt power 
circuits. It was never intended to be other than a two-cireuit 
line as the crossarms were of such size as to accommodate only 
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the four wires, and the transposition system was only designed 
to take care of crosstalk balance between the pairs. 

When we started construction work on raising the Big Creek 
Dams there was need for an additional circuit from our Los 
Angeles office to Big Creek. I was asked to see if a phantom 
circuit could be installed without great expense. We put on 
phantom coils at the two ends and made a trial and found that we 
could operate without undue crosstalk, without any phantom 
transpositions. The line has been rebuilt in certain sections and 
phantom transpositions have there been installed and provisions 
have been made to accommodate any number of future wires 
and also to take care of any outside induction that may be 
present. Exclusive of these places there are 100 to 150 miles of 
the lead which have no phantom transpositions, but the eross- 
talk and noise on that phantom circuit is tolerable from our 
standpoint and we ean earry on a, conversation and without 
interfering with the talking on the side circuits. 

This I think is a different experience from that which the 
telephone men have had and I thought it might be of interest to 
them and also to the power men who have telephone circuits and 
are contemplating the use of phantom circuits. 

Four years ago we superimposed a simplex telegraph cireuit 
on top of the others and it is operating successfully without in- 
terference with the other channels. 

Mr. Ashbrook, of our company, has tried out recently, in an 
experimental way, apparatus for stopping, or minimizing acousti¢ 
shocks which occur on these telephone circuits due to flashovers 
on the power lines. The power line is in general proximity to 
this line for its entire length of 241 mi. At some places the lines 
are 8 mi. apart and in other cases they run parallel at 1000 ft. 
separation, but in general the average horizontal separation is 
about one-half mile. At times of flashover currents as high as 
900 amperes going from the power circuit with a ground return, 
create a large magnetic loop which induces considerable voltage 
between ground and the telephone line. This voltage has a very 
steep wave front and part of it appears as a voltage between 
wires due to unavoidable telephone line unbalances resulting in 
an acoustic shock or “‘bat in the ear.” 

Mr. Ashbrook has a method to overcome this effect, but we do 
not know as yet whether or not it will be applicable as a regular 
adjunct to the telephone system. 

R. B. Ashbrook: The vacuum tube is utilized as a voltage- 
limiting device by operating the vacuum tube at such a point 
on its static characteristic curve that the voltage produced by 
normal telephone communication and applied to the grid causes 
a change of plate current over approximately 85 per cent of its 
characteristic curve. It is obvious that 714 per cent increase in 
negative voltage will result in the plate current being reduced to 
zero and further inerease will have no effect. If the inerease is in 
the positive direction the plate current will increase until the 
saturation current corresponding to the existing filament tem- 
perature isreached. Further positive increase in the grid poten- 
tial cannot result in further increase in the plate current, in fact 
as it becomes more positive it attracts a greater number of 
electrons to itself and causes a corresponding decrease in plate 
current. ° 

A recent demonstration has proven beyond a doubt its use- 
fulness to power companies operating telephone lines subjected 
to between-wire voltages occasioned by energizing or de-ener- 
gizing parallel transmission lines. 

Two operators, one a student wearing an operator’s head set 
equipped with the acoustic-shock-suppression apparatus, the 
other with the usual operator’s telephone set were connected 
with a telephone line at the time that a transmission line failed. 
The operator received a severe acoustic shock which was very 
painful and necessitated doctor’s care for several days before 
resuming her duties while the student operator was not positive 
whether she heard it at all. 

J.E. Woodbridge: The work of the Department of Develop- 
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ment and Research of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company ‘on the lines described in this paper is of vital impor- 
tance to the settlement of the problems of inductive interference 
which confront two divisions of the electrical industry. Such 
work is essential to the establishment of precise rules for legis- 
lative enactment in this controversy where such legislation is 
found necessary. 
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This is for the following reason: 
A telephone circuit balanced in all respects, including balance to 
other circuits, is immune to inductive interference. 


The real difficulty is, of course, to get such a balanced tele- 
phone circuit. An equally real difficulty in the past negotia- 
tions between the two interests has been to get either a criterion 
of unbalance, or a means of measuring the unbalance of com- 
munication circuits. 


At the time when the Joint Committee on Inductive Inter- 
ference, appointed by the California State Railroad Commission, 
was struggling with its problems, namely, from 1913 to 1917, the 
Committee members recognized the importance of the balance of 
telephone circuits, and that the legislation based on the Com- 
mittee’s findings ought to include rules on such balance so that 
undue diligence for the mitigation of interference should not be 
put upon the power systems. The difficulty, however, of meas- 
uring unbalances or of defining practicable balance made it 
impossible to include in the code any PES rules for limit- 
ing unbalances of telephone circuits. 


This difficulty has now been partially removed by the work 
outlined in this paper. It is to be hoped that the work will be 
carried further to determine and make it possible to define 
reasonable or practical units of unbalance that can be specified 
as limits or tolerances in commerical construction and operation. 


R. G. McCurdy: Mr. Cone refers to a method of measur- 
ing unbalances by determining the ratio of the noise measured 
in the metallic telephone circuit to the noise voltage measured 
to ground. While this test is valuable as preliminary indication 
it is generally not conclusive, because as mentioned in the 
paper, the noise measured in the metallic circuit includes two 
effects; one dependent upon unbalances of the circuit in its 
relations to ground and other telephone circuits, and the other 
dependent upon the dissymmetry in its relations to parallel 
power circuits. If this ratio indicates a high voltage to ground 
and a low noise in the metallic circuit, we are justified in con- 
cluding that the circuit is well balanced. If, however, the ratio 
is in the opposite direction, it may be coneluded either that the 
circuit is unbalanced or that relatively large voltages are in- 
duced in the metallic cireuit because of dissymmetry to parallel 
power cireuits. Thus, in order to obtain any definite indication 
of the existence of unbalances of the cireuit to ground or to 
other telephone cireuits, tests must be made under controlled 
conditions, as deseribed in the paper. 


TELEPHONE CIRCUIT UNBALANCES 
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Mr. Elliott brings up the case of a line with a single phantom 
group, which was in a satisfactory condition from the stand- 
points of crosstalk and noise on both the side and phantom 
circuits with no transpositions in the phantom eireuit. It 
should be observed that when no other circuits are nearby, 
complete balance may be secured between the two side cireuits 
and between each side circuit and the phantom, provided each 
side circuit is made up of wires of the same size and with trans- 
positions placed only in the side circuits. If any more telephone 
circuits are added to the same line, or if power circuits are 
constructed in proximity, it then becomes necessary to consider 
the balance of the phantom circuit. Under these conditions, 
all four wires of the phantom group must be of the same size and 
transpositions must be placed in the phantom circuit. I take it, 
in the case discussed by Mr. Elliott, no close exposures existed 
to other circuits. 


L. P. Ferris: The use of the vacuum tube as an energy- 
limiting device referred to by Mr. Ashbrook has long been 
recognized by telephone engineers and has been proposed 
specifically for this purpose (H. D. Arnold, U. S. Patent No. 
1168270, January 18,1916). The telephone repeater in common 
use in many of our long telephone circuits employs vacuum tubes, 
and of course possesses this energy-limiting characteristic. 
Application of this method was considered a number of years 
ago in a case of parallelism between a telephone cable and a 
power circuit, which at times of short circuit caused acoustic 
shoek to telephone operators. The large number of telephone 
circuits to be protected made the cost of vacuum-tube terminal 
equipment practically prohibitive. Other methods were found 
effective and more economical. It is, however, a different 
matter where only one or two circuits are involved as on a 
power company’s private dispatch line. 


Mr Woodbridge has stated that ‘‘a telephone circuit balanced 
in all respects, including balance to other circuits, is immune to 
inductive interference.’’ This is theoretically true if the in- 
duced voltages to ground are not large enough to endanger 
personnel, break down insulation, or operate protective devices. 
Voltages high enough to interrupt service may be induced, even 
though the cireuit be balanced in the manner Mr. Woodbridge 
suggests. Without exception, however, it might be said that a 
power circuit balanced in all respects, including balance to other 
circuits and its mode of energization, would cause no inductive 
interference. Both conditions are ideal but unrealizable in 
practise and, therefore, largely of academic interest. Balance of 
both systems, power and telephone within themselves, and 
with respect to each other, is important in preventing inter- 
ference. Practically useful definitions of unbalanee must, 
however, recognize these three distinet problems—balance of 
each system within itself, and mutual balance in exposures. 
Aside from the undesirable technical complications involved in 
making the unbalance of one system dependent upon the con- 
dition of the other, the importance is apparent from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint, of placing upon each party the re- 
sponsibility for maintenance of its system in balance, only so far 
as conditions are under its control. This reduces the zone of 
joint responsibility to its minimum dimensions; 7. e., to the 
section where the two systems are in relatively close proximity, 
the exposure, which in general, involves but a small part of each 
system. Here responsibility for balance is inherently joint or 
divided, a situation not to be unnecessarily extended. It was 
with a background of such practical considerations in mind that 
our definition of a balanced telephone circuit was formulated, 
and in the opening paragraphs of the paper it is pointed out 
that it deals only with unbalances of the telephone circuits 
themselves, independent of their relation to power cireuits. 
Thus, the problem of mutual unbalance within exposures, 
largely a problem of coordinated transposition design, and the 
problem of power-cireuit balance, were purposely excluded from 
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the scope of the present paper. This, of course, does not mean 
we feel them any less important than the problem considered. 
Mr. Woodbridge referring to the work ofthe California 
Joint Committee on Inductive Interference, mentions the 
difficulty then recognized of getting a criterion and measure of 
unbalance, and of setting any quantitative limits. The authors 
were associated with Mr. Woodbridge in this early joint work 
and as an outgrowth of the need then developed, the investigation 
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reported in this paper was undertaken. That the results have 
been put into effective use on the Pacific Coast, it is gratifying 
to note from Mr. Cone’s discussion. We recognize and have so 
stated in the conclusion of the paper that not all has been done 
along this line and with the joint development and research 
work now under way with power engineers, we hope as does 
Mr. Woodbridge that it may be possible to specify practical 
tolerances in construction and operation. 
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Report of the Board of Directors 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1924 


The Board of Directors of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers presents herewith to the member- 


ship its Fortieth Annual Report, for the fiscal year ending April 30,1924. 


A general balance sheet showing 


the condition of the Institute’s finances on April 30, 1924, together with other detailed financial statements, 


is included herein. 


The following isa brief summary of the principal activities of the Institute during the year; 


more detailed information has been published from month to month in the Institute JOURNAL. 


Directors’ Meetings.—The Board of Directors 
held seven meetings during the year; five were held in 
New York and one each in Swampscott, Mass., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Executive Committee func- 
tioned when necessary in the intervals between regular 
board meetings. 


Information regarding the more important activities 
of the Institute which have been under consideration 
of the Board of Directors, the committees and the 
various officers, is published each month in the section 
of the JOURNAL devoted to “Institute Activities.” 


Meetings.—The policy of holding in addition to the 
Annual business meeting four general meetings of the 
Institute each year was continued. The meetings held 
were as follows: Annual, Pacific Coast, Midwinter 
and Spring Conventions. 


Annual Meeting.—The Annual Business Meet- 
ing was held at Institute headquarters, New York, on 
May 18,1928. The Annual Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1923 was pre- 
sented. The Tellers Committee made its report upon 
the election of officers for the administrative year begin- 
ning August 1, 1923. 

In the evening the members of the Board of Directors, 
past-presidents of the Institute and the president-elect 
met at dinner and informally discussed the affairs of 
the Institute. 


Annual Convention.—The .Thirty-ninth Annual 
Convention was held at Swampscott, Mass. on 
June 25 to June 29, 1923. Six technical sessions were 
held including parallel sessions, two mornings. A 
total of twenty-eight papers were presented. A large 
number of entertainment features were provided in- 
cluding lectures, musicals, moving pictures, dancing, 
tennis, golf, etc. The total registration of 1616 sur- 
passed by several hundred, all previous records. An 
event of interest was the: past-president’s luncheon 
attended by sixteen of the twenty-four living past- 
presidents. The annual conferences of the Sections 
Committee were held on the Monday preceding the 
official opening of the convention, forty Sections were 
represented. Results of the conferences were published 
in pamphlet form. 


Pacific Coast Convention.—The Twelfth Pacific 
Coast Convention was held at Del Monte, Cal., on 


October 2nd to 5th, 1928. Four technical sessions were 
held at which twenty-eight papers were presented. 
On the evening of October 4th the Edison Medal was 
presented to Dr. Robt. A. Millikan. The total attend- 
ance at the convention was 252. 


Midwinter Convention. The Twelfth Midwinter 
Convention and 40th Anniversary Celebration was held 
in Philadelphia, Pa. February 4th to 8th, 1924. This 
was the largest convention in Institute history with a 
total attendance of 1738 registered members and 
guests, and the first midwinter meeting held outside of 
New York. Forty technical papers were presented at 
nine technical sessions. Among events of particular 
interest were the 40th Anniversary ceremonies, the 
Transportation Sessions addressed by men prominent 
in the railway field, the dedication of the Moore School 
of Electrical Engineering, conference on Engineering 
Education and the presentation of the Edison Medal to 
John W. Lieb. A variety of inspection trips and 
entertainment features was provided. 


Spring Convention.—The Third Spring Con- 
vention was held in Birmingham, Alabama, April 7th 
to 11th, 1924. Seven technical sessions were held and 
twenty-nine papers presented in addition to three 
addresses on water-power development. 


Abstracts of the reports of the chairman of many of 
the Institute committees and delegations are included 
herein under various headings. 


Meetings and Papers Committee.—During the 
past year this Committee has prepared the programs 
for the four national conventions in conjunction with 
local convention committees. In addition to the tech- 
nical sessions an attempt was made to stage certain 
feature sessions at each convention which would aid the 
industry or the membership in that locality and would 
prove interesting and attractive to all attending the 
meetings. At the Midwinter Convention the feature 
sessions were devoted to the reminiscences of electrical 
pioneers and to the broad aspects of railroad trans- 
portation. At the Birmingham Convention operating 
problems were discussed and feature meetings were held 
on hydroelectric developments. At the Edgewater 
Beach Convention the problems connected with metro- 
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politan transmission and distribution will be treated in 
technical sessions and in addition the work of the Stand- 
ards Committee will be outlined. Another departure 
at this meeting is a complete session devoted to the 
reports of the technical committees. At the Pasadena 
Convention the technical aspects of energy utilization 
will be featured and in addition the value of intercon- 
nection will be outlined, while Dr. Millikan and his 
associates will divulge some notable researches. 

At each of the conventions every effort was made to 
secure the hearty cooperation of public officials, utility 
executives and other business men in the convention 
activities so that the Institute would become better 
known and receive greater consideration. The results 
of this policy have been good and an appreciable stride 
has been made in securing a better understanding of 
the work of the Institute among those more directly 
connected with the business, legal and financial aspects 
of the electrical industry. 

The committee has codified and coordinated its work 
so that definite methods of procedure and permanent 
policies are now on record. A complete guide for hand- 
ling Institute conventions has been produced to be 
given to local convention committees. 

Another positive contribution has been the revision 
of the pamphlet for authors of Institute papers. 

The Committee has been particularly active in 
coordinating the work of the technical committees 
and has formulated very definitely the scope and type of 
technical paper suitable for Institute presentation and 
has established a uniform method of procedure for 
securing, examining and scheduling papers for con- 
vention and Section presentation. 

It has given considerable thought to Section and 
Geographical District activities and advocates the 
development.of the Geographical meetings as a per- 
manent plan for stimulating Institute activity in 
each section of the country. These regional meetings 
also will give an outlet for the presentation of many 
papers submitted to the committee and are capable of 
being developed so that only two national conventions 
each year will ultimately be advisable, the Midwinter 
and June meetings. 

A definite plan for cooperating with Sections and 
Geographical Districts in arranging programs has been 
made. 

The committee has met at least once each month 
during the year and there has been a great stimulation 
of interest in the Institute and its work which is re- 
flected in the very large number of papers presented 
during the year. 


Publication Committee.—Regular meetings of the 
committee are now held monthly, and the chairman 
maintains continuous contact with the secretary and 
with the editor of the JOURNAL so that there will be no 
delay in disposing of routine matters which require 
cooperative consideration. 
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As distinguished from the period covered by the War 
years when there was a dearth of material submitted for 
publication and when it was difficult to procure a suffi- 
cient amount of matter for the JOURNAL, the present 
experience is that the number of technical papers sub- 
mitted for presentation at meetings and for publication 
has increased so that the task of properly disposing of 
these many contributions is greatly enlarged. 

The present plan of holding four national meetings 
each year, for each of which from thirty to forty tech- 
nical papers are submitted, brings for publicationa mass 
of material which far exceeds that brought in under the 
old order. The problem as it has enlarged, has required 
certain alterations in publication policies such as those 
presented fully in the October, 1923, JouRNAL. Edi- 
torial analysis of the papers received during the past 
year discloses that engineer authors, in many instances, 
follow the plan of building their stories around blue- 
prints and photographs available in the files instead of 
writing clear stories and drawing upon illustration for 
the purpose only of illustrating features which cannot 
clearly be described in words. The former is perhaps 
the easy way for the author, but the publication costs 
thus imposed on the Institute are mounting seriously. 

The committee hopes that improvement in this 
respect can be effected by revision of the pamphlet of 
suggestionstoauthors. Thisundertakingisnowin hand. 


Sections and Branches.—The various Sections 
of the Institute throughout the country continued their 
activities during the past year upon about the same 
scope as heretofore as indicated by the brief reports 
published each month in the JOURNAL. The Mexico 
Section authorized by the Directors during the previous 
year was established. 


The activity among the Student Branches has been 
particularly marked during the past year. Many of 
the colleges have held a larger number of meetings 
than heretofore as shown in the following table. New 
Branches were authorized at the Catholic University 
of America, University of Florida, Rhode Island State 
College, University of South Dakota, University of 
Tennessee and University of Utah. 


For Fiscal Year Ending 


| aoe 5 ie 
| May 1| May 1! May 1| May 1| May 1] May 1| May 1 


1918 1919 | 1920 . 1921 1922 1923 1924 
SECTION 
Number of Sec- 


HAONS a 55 sim 3. 34 34 36 42 45 46 47 


373 | 344| 381 
54,378 | 46,672 | 5 


tion meetings held 245 217 262 303 
Total Attendance.| 34,614 | 25,837 | 30,741 | 37,823 


BRANCHES 
Number of Bran- | 
OUR ates orc taagets 59 61 62 65 67, 68 77 
Number of Branch 
meetings held... 268 156 360 443 439 503 530 
Attendance....... 10,683 6,441 | 16,827 | 21,629 | 25,358 | 26,893 | 25,674 ’ 
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Standards Committee.—The main activities of the 
Standards Committee throughout the year have been 
concentrated on the general revision of the Institute 
Standards, the start of which was reported last year. 
In brief the Standards Committee can report that the 
work of revision has been proceeding rapidly and 
effectively and that in all the subject matter considered 
a very few points have been encountered in which there 
is great difficulty in reaching agreement. 

The revision involves the separation of the Institute 
Standards, present and proposed, into a large number 
of pamphlets dealing with different classes of apparatus, 
there now being over 40 in the complete list. This 
involves careful work in the organization of the material 
so that the subdivisions shall be as useful as possible, 
to avoid overlapping of scope and to produce uniformity 
in treatment in the different groups of standards. 
This work has been carried on very ably by a Working 
Committee under the direction of Mr. Hobart, which 
cooperates with the other Working Committees and 
in most cases has prepared initial drafts for the use of 
the other committees. 

The Standards Committee now has 22 Working 
Committees with a membership of about 200, not 
excluding duplications. These committees are working 
actively on 19 sections of the Institute Standards. 
Five more Working Committees are in the process of 
formation. One section of the standards on Industrial 
Control Apparatus has been approved as Institute 
Standards by the Committee and is waiting approval 
by the Directors. Four other sections have been 
accepted as proposed standards and are in process of 
publication. 

The translation of the 1922 Standards into Spanish, 
which was undertaken a year ago under the direction 
of one of the Working Committees has been completed 
and it is understood that the Department of Commerce 
will print this translation in the immediate future. 

The Institute is now sole sponsor for three projects 
under the A. E. 8. C. procedure, joint sponsor with 
others for five other projects, and is represented in about 
twenty other sectional committees. 


There has been a continuation of active cooperation 
with other organizations interested in electrical stand- 
ardization, both in connection with the revision of the 
Institute rules and the other matters now before the 
Standards Committee. There have been conferences 
looking forward to the united action of these organi- 
zations in connection with the adoption as American 
Standards of many of the standards of the various 
cooperating organizations. The Board of Directors 
have instructed the Standards Committee that stand- 
ards prepared by the Institute should be adopted 
as Institute standards before being placed under 
A. E. S. C. procedure, and it is expected that many of 
the revised sections of the Institute standards when so 
adopted will, together with similar material which has 
‘ been adopted by the other organizations, form the basis 
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for cooperation in the preparation of American Elec- 
trical Standards. 

Closer relations have been brought about during the 
year with the U. 8S. National Committee of the Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission. 

Arrangements have been made with the Meetings and 
Papers Committee for a session on Standards at the 
Annual Convention in June. 


American Engineering Standards Committee.— 
The American Engineering Standards Committee is the 
national clearing house for industrial standardization— 
a federation of the principal national organizations and 
governmental departments that are active in such work. 
It serves as the official channel of cooperation in inter- 
national standardization activities, and it also serves as 
a bureau of information on standardization activities 
both in this country and abroad. 

Through its methods and procedure all organizations 
concerned participate in deciding whether a given piece 
of work shall be undertaken, in developing the standard, 
and in recommending its approval. In this way the 
results of the work of hundreds of bodies are being 
broadened and unified into a truly national system of 
standards. 

There now exists the most widespread interest and 
activity in industrial standardization that there has 
ever been. The Great War and the reconstruction 
problems arising from it have given an enormous 
impetus to the movement. 

The growth of the work of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee is indicative of the growth of the 
movement as a whole. The following statistical 
summary, giving the figures shown in the A. E. 8S. C. 
1923 and 1924 Year Books, shows the advance which 
has been made in the work of the Committee: 


1923 1924 
Member-Bodies—organizations or groups 
of organizations whose representatives 
form:the!As Hi S: G.e? tees ok beh 23 23 
National organizations included in the 
Member-Bodies......5 0... as. a.2 see oe 33 34 
Representatives forming the Main Com- 
MItbOR a. Anny, catrinereesnnh oat aeons 55 57, 
Standards approved by A. E.S.C........ 29 53 


Standards up for approval by A.E.8.C.. 45 35 
Projects having official status (already 
approved or on which work is under 


Ee ee Re iy 7, ee 121s oloa 
Projects for which sponsorship has been _ 

ETC) 67 | age RO. Oe aE Tb 113 
Organizations acting as sponsors for 

PrOojecises Ah. cero. Pee. HIT Oe 48 57 
Trade, technical or governmental bodies | 

cooperating through representatives on 

special or sectional committees........ 275 318 
Individuals on sectional committees...... 917 1081 
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The sustaining-membership plan announced in last 
year’s report has been sufficiently successful to permit 
considerable increased activities on the part of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, one of 
these being the addition to the staff of an engineer- 
translator, making possible more satisfactory coopera- 
tive work with foreign standardizing bodies. An 
attempt is made to keep a complete file of foreign 
standards at the offices of the A. E. 8. C., and informa- 
tion in regard to any of these may be obtained by com- 
municating with the Secretary. 

Close cooperative work has been maintained with 
the Federal Specifications Board, whereby the specifi- 
cations which are being considered by the Board are 
reviewed by those groups cooperating in A. E. 8S. C. 
work which may be interested in the specifications. 

During the year certain changes have been made in 
the procedure of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, which permit of more freedom in the 
acceptance of specifications and the revision of speci- 
fications previously approved. This is resulting in the 
submission of an increased number of engineering speci- 
fications for adoption as “American Standards.” 


U. S. National Committee of I. E. C.—At 
the meeting of the Council of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission, held in Paris December 
3rd last, Dr. C. O. Mailloux, who had been President 
of the Commission since 1919 retired, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Guido Semenza of Milan. Subsequently, in 
view of his distinguished services with the Commission, 
Dr. Mailloux was elected Honorary President of the 
Commission. An election was held also of the other 
general officers of the Commission. The Commission 
is represented in this country by the United States 
National Committee of the International Electro- 
technical Commission. 

The U.S. National Committee held its first meeting 
on March 12th. Dr. C. H. Sharp was elected President 
of the Committee, and immediately thereafter Dr. 
C. O. Mailloux, its former President, was elected Honor- 
ary President of the Committee. 

The Institute of Radio Engineers was invited to 
become affiliated with the U. 8. National Committee 
and appoint delegates to that Committee. 

It was announced that meetings would;be held in 
London on July 15th, 16th and 17th of the Advisory 
Committees on Rating of Electrical Machinery, on 
Nomenclature and on Graphical Symbols of the I. E. C., 
and the Executive Council was authorized to nominate 
delegates to these meetings. 


U. S. National Committee International Com- 
mission on Illumination.—It was noted in the 
report of last year that at the plenary meeting of this 
Commission held in Paris in 1921, it was determined to 
hold the next plenary meeting of the Commission in 
the United States in 1924. Consequently, during the 
earlier part of the year the matter of holding such meet- 


ing in this country was the chief topic of discussion 
of the U. S. National Committee. The matter of the 
advisability of attempting to hold this meeting in the 
face of adverse European conditions was gone into very 
carefully, the advice of prominent English and European 
members of the Commission being obtained informally 
as to this point. It had been hoped that conditions 
would show a sufficient improvement so as to offer a 
reasonable prospect of carrying out the plan. However, 
political and economic developments were not of such a 
character as to justify this hope, and in order that the 


_U. S. National Committee should not be put in the 


position of obstructing in any way the best interests of 
the Commission, a resolution was offered and carried 
at a meeting of the U. 8. National Committee held on 
June 7th, 1923 waiving the right to hold the next plenary 
meeting in the United States, but expressing the hope 
that in case the 1924 meeting is not held in the United 
States the next plenary meeting will be held here. 

The U. 8S. National Committee having thus, for the 
best interests of the I. C. I., waived its right to hold 
the meeting in this country, the officers of the I. C. I. 
determined to fix upon Geneva, Switzerland, as the 
place for the meeting. This meeting will be held on 
July 21st to 24th, next. The U.S. National Committee 
has appointed a committee to take care of the matter of 
American participation in this meeting. A suitable 
number of papers have been promised for this purpose 
and the attendance of a representative delegation from 
this country seems assured. 


Committee on Safety Codes.—The Committee on 
Safety Codes is made up of representatives of the Insti- 
tute assigned to cooperate with various standardizing 
committees in matters relating to different kinds of 
safety codes. In connection with the revision of the 
National Electrical Safety Code of the Bureau of 
Standards, the Institute is represented on the Sectional 
Committees covering the various subdivisions. Some 
progress has been made. 

The Institute is represented on the Sectional Com- 
mittee on Safety Codes for Elevators. This committee 
has partly completed its work. 

The Institute is represented on the Sectional Com- 
mittee for Safety Codes for Floor Openings and Rail- 
ings. There has been little activity on this committee 
during the past year. 

The Institute is represented on the Sectional Com- 
mittee to consider electrical regulations in coal mines. 
The work of this Sectional Committee has been organ- 
ized and allotted to various subcommittees and is 
progressing satisfactorily. 

The Institute is represented on the Electrical Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection Association. 
This committee has issued a regular biennial revision 
of the electrical code during the past year. 


Technical Committees.—Reports of Technical 
Committees embracing an outline of the year’s work 
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and a summary of progress in the industry will be 
presented at the Annual Convention and printed in the 
JOURNAL. 


Membership.—The results of the Membership 
Committee’s efforts this year are shown in the following 
table: 


Honor- 
ary Asso- 
Member] Fellow |Member | ciate Total 
Membership, April 30, 1923... 6 578 2,264 12,450 15,298 
Additions: 
Pranslerred nc < dentate 20 79 
New Members Qualified.... 4 96 2,040 
Reinstated. hes Jeu amare. <6 4 9 53 
Deductions: 
DG ta Rocke Sinton sue or hee ed 6 ay 51 
RReStoneck Sx, ceAtneetne citer. 3 5 15 222 
sPranstercedt.c:. stys.d 6 sero ots 14 85 
COM Des ois Sychsirges to gh adeye 1 49 689 
Membership, April 30,1924... 6 594 2,359 13,496 | 16,455 
Net increase in Membership during the year ....-........000 cece ce eeee L157 


Deaths.—The following deaths have occured during 
the year. 


Fellows: Robert F. Hayward, Henry St. Clair Put- 
man, William M. Riggs, Charles P. Steinmetz, Arthur 
G. Webster, Charles Wirt. 


Members: Frederick C. Bates, Louis Bell, John A. 
Britton, J. Stanford Brown, George A. Cellar, Berry- 
wick 8. Craig, Ralph E. Gilman, Wallace P. Hurley, 
Frank E. Kinsman, John Ely Moore, Herman J. 
Strobel. 


Associates: Chester H. Arnold, E. W. Babcock, 
Otto C. Beck, Joseph A. Brennan, Arthur H. Burnett, 
Wilfred W. Chandler, Micheal F. D’Andre, Delwyn 
Dessar, John W. Ellard, William N. Fashbaugh, 
Frank E. Fielding, M. L. Gilmore, Frank R. Grady, 
John Grant, John A. Grimmons, George M. Haesler, 
Yagenda Hayashi, L. W. Hendricks, A. M. Hennefer, 
Henry J. Herman, John S. Holliday, William Hoopes, 
Edward J. Hunt, P. N. Jones, William E. Kampf, 
Mohachi Komatsu, Joseph A. Leahy, A. R. Ledoux, 
Earle S. Libby, Burton E. Lucas, Arthur Lund, Louis 
F. Matty, R. H. McKibben, John Mustard, Sam L. 
Naphtaly, L. L. Phillips, Herbert 8. Pope, Louis L. 
Proctor, Yasuo Riko, Henry C. Russell, Karl E. 
Schrieber, C. P. Seidler, George A. Speer, Joshua W. 
Taylor, Chuzaburo Tsukamoto, Clinton H. Turner, 
Ralph A. Whiteman, Allan H. Whiting, Henry M. 
Whitney, Henry C. Wilson, Montraville Wood. 


Total deaths, 68. 


Board of Examiners.—The Board of Examiners 
during the year held eleven meetings, averaging about 
two hours and 45 minutes each. It considered and 
referred to the Board of Directors a total of 4036 appli- 
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cations for admission or transfer to the higher grades. 
This is very close to last year’s figure. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


Recommended for grade of Associate...... 2137 
Not recommended..............-. 12128 
Recommended for grade of Member....... 88 
Not recommended for admission to this 
grade. bacistile ack pie eatekt To teeter 70 158 
Recommended for grade of Fellow......... 2 
Not recommended for admission to this 
STAdEsiL..oGh sch, dutiehiens Ake bons 5 7 
Recommended for enrolment as Students.. 1594 1594 
APPLICATIONS FOR TRANSFER . 
Recommended for grade of Member....... 82 


Not recommended for transfer to this grade. 19 


Recommended for grade of Fellow......... 24 
Not recommended for transfer to this grade. te 


Total number of applications considered... . 4026 


American Committee on _ Electrolysis.—The 
American Committee on Electrolysis has been practically 
inactive during the past year, pending the decision by 
the various organizations represented on the Committee 
as to the continuance of the work. Present indications 
are that the work of the Committee will receive the 
necessary financial support from these organiza- 
tions, and that the active work will go forward during 
the present year. 


Scholarships.—The governing bodies of Columbia 
University have placed ,at the disposal of the Institute 
two scholarships in electrical engineering in addition 
to the one previously granted. In consequence, the 
Institute is now authorized to award a scholarship each 
year so that there may be one man in each class holding 
a scholarship on the nomination of the Institute; these 
scholarships will continue until further notice. Each 
scholarship pays $350 toward the annual tuition, and 
reappointment for completion of course is conditioned 
upon the maintenance of good standing. 

The first scholarship for the academic year 1923-24 
was awarded by the Institute to Dudley P. South; 
this leaves the two other scholarships available for 
students who plan to graduate from the electrical engi- 
neering course in 1926 and 1927 respectively. 


Institute Prizes.—At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Institute of April 16, 1921, recom- 
mendations were approved establishing “two Institute 
prizes to be awarded yearly to authors of worthy 
papers. The prize consists each of $100 in cash with 
suitable certificate. 


aa 
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“The Transmission Prize for 1922 was awarded R. J. 
C. Wood for his paper entitled ‘220-kv. Transmission 
system, Southern California Edison Company and 
Some 220-kv. Researches.’ Honorable mention should 
be given H. B. Dwight for his paper entitled ‘Electric 
Characteristics of Transmission Lines.’ 

“The First-Paper Prize for 1922 was awarded to 
C. H. Van Asperen for his paper entitled ‘Mechanical 
Forces on Busbars Under Short-Circuit Conditions.’ 
Honorable mention should be given to E. B. Shand for 
his paper entitled ‘An Analytical Investigation of the 
Causes of Flashing of Synchronous Converters.’ ”’ 


Edison Medal.—The Edison Medal for 1923 
was awarded to John W. Lieb, New York, N. Y., 
“for the development and operation of electric central 
stations for illumination and power.” The presenta- 
tion ceremonies took place Monday evening, February 
4th, 1924 at the Midwinter Convention, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


John Fritz Medal.—The John Fritz Medal Board 
of Award, which is composed of representatives of the 
national societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers, awarded the 20th medal to Dr. 
Ambrose Swasey in recognition of his achievements “as 
a designer and manufacturer of instruments and ma- 
chines of precision, a builder of great telescopes, a bene- 
factor of education and the founder of Engineering 
Foundation.”’ The medal was presented at a gathering 
of engineers at the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York on the evening of April 23, 1924. 


Kelvin Medal Award.—On December 14, 1923 the 
Committee of Award of the Kelvin Medal Trust named 
Dr. Elihu Thomson of Swampscott, Mass., as the re- 
cipient of the second triennial award. The Trust Fund 
represents the surplus obtained in connection with a 
call for subscriptions to erect a memorial window to 
Lord Kelvin in Westminster Abbey. The award is 
made by a committee composed of the Presidents of 
the principal representative British Engineering Insti- 
tutions, as a mark of distinction to a person who has 
achieved eminence as an engineer or investigator in the 
kind of work applicable to the advancement of engineer- 
ing with which Lord Kelvin was especially identified. 
The presentation of the medal will take place at the 
Kelvin Centenary Celebration, London, England on 
the afternoon of Thursday, July 10, 1924. 


The Joseph Henry Bust.—In accordance with 
the custom of inviting civic, patriotic, scientific and 
other organizations and individuals to contribute bronze 
busts of those who have been elected to the Hall of 
Fame by the Senate of New York University, an invi- 
tation was received asking the Institute to act as 
sponsor in providing a bust of Joseph Henry. The 
necessary funds were raised by general subscription and 
by appropriation for the presentation of the bust and 
the unveiling ceremonies will take place on May 13, 1924 
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1922 Commission of Washington Award.— 
The Washington Award for 1922 was voted to 
Captain Robert W. Hunt and the presentation was 
made at theannual meeting of the Western Society 
of Engineers, held June 18, 1923. This 1922 award was 
made ‘For preeminent service in promoting the public 
welfare, for his pioneer work in the development of 
the steel industry in the United States and for a life de- 
voted to the advancement of the engineering profession.” 


‘The award is made annually by a committee com- 
posed of nine representatives of the Western Society of 
Engineers and two each from the A. S. C. E., the 
A. 1. M. E., the A. S. M. E. and the A. I. E. E. The 
award of the medal was established in 1917 by Past 
President J. W. Alvord of the Western Society ‘“‘to be 
annually presented to an engineer whose work in some 
special instance, or whose services in general have been 
noteworthy for their merit in promoting the public 
good.” 


Employment Service.—The employment service 
which the Institute has maintained for many years is 
now conducted as a cooperative bureau in conjunction 
with a similar service maintained by the national 
societies of civil, mining and mechanical engineers under 
the title “Engineering Societies Employment Service.” 

The bureau was placed on a cooperative basis 
September 1, 1923 as the result of a report rendered in 
March 1923 by a joint committee of four major 
societies appointed to make a thorough investigation 
of all factors concerned in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of an employment service; it having been generally 
recognized for some time that the scope of the service 
and its value to the individual member and employer 
was evidently falling far short of what might be possible 


‘under a more comprehensive plan of operation, were 


larger funds available. 

With the committee’s report as a basis the Secretaries 
of the A. I. E. E., A. S. M. E., A. S. C. E. and A. T. 
MM. E., under whose supervision the serviceisconducted, 
drew up a plan for the maintenance of the bureau 
through the joint contributions of the societies and those 
individual members who are benefited, free service to 
be continued only to a limited extent principally by the 
publication from month to month without charge of 
announcements of available men in the respective 
journals of the societies concerned. An employment 
bulletin is issued weekly but only to those regularly 
registered as available. It is hoped that sufficient 
surplus funds may become available to permit the exten- 
sion of the service to other cities, this plan to be con- 
tinued from year to year until the bureau is on a truly 
national basis. 


American Engineering Council.—During the past 
year American Engineering Council of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies has continued to 
function. The Annual Meeting was held in Washington 
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on January 11th and 12th, 1923, and was well attended. 
One of several Constitutional amendments endorsed by 
the Council at its Annual Meeting and which has since 
become effective eliminates from the name ‘Federated 
American Engineering Societies” so that the organiza- 
tion will be hereafter entitled ‘‘American Engineering 
Council.” 

One day of the annual session was set aside for con- 
sidering Federal Government Reorganization by the 
establishment of a Department of Public Works, and a 
large number of engineering organizations, many of 
them not members of American Engineering Council, 
sent delegates. 

During the year the Administrative Board held the 
following meetings: 

January 10th at Washington, 
March 28-24 at Cincinnati, 
June 6-7 at St. Paul, 
Oct. 12-13 at Rochester. 

The Institute has been represented on the Adminis- 
trative Board, the Executive Committee and on most 
of the standing and special Committees and the 
representatives have been diligent in endeavoring to 
maintain and increase the prestige of the engineering 
profession through the work of the Council and its 
Committees, having always in mind the interests of 
our organization. 

It is satisfying to be able to report that a very cordial 
cooperative attitude towards the Institute has been 
uniformly manifested by the delegates representing 
other organizations, and it is undoubtedly a fact that 
the frequent points of contact afforded by Council’s 
activities have helped to strengthen the pleasant re- 
lationships between the Institute and such other 
organizations. 

It is the belief of your representatives that an organi- 
zation having the functions allocated to American 
Engineering Council is needed. The detail activities 
of American Engineering Council have been chroni- 
cled from month to month in the Institute JOURNAL. 


World Power Conference.—The first World Power 
Conference will be held in London, June 30 to July 12, 
1924. It is to be held at the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion, Wembly, London, and is promoted by the Council 
of the British Electrical and Allied Manufacturer’s 
Association, in cooperation with Technical and Scientific 
Institutions in Great Britain and other countries. 

The Conference has been called for the purpose of 
discussing the technical and economic problems of 
power development, transmission and utilization and 
for promoting general interest in power development. 
It will consider how the industrial and scientific sources 
of power may beadjusted nationally and internationally. 

The A. I. E. E. is officially cooperating in the World 
Power Conference and is represented on the organizing 
committee for American participation by three of its 
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members. Severalother members will present technical 
papers. The plan of the Program Committee was to 
explain the character and extent of American power de- 
velopment from both construction and operation stand- 
points, and give opportunity for setting forth conditions 
under which American capital has been able to under- 
take this development. The sections into which the 
program has been divided are as follows: Review of 
power resources; Water power and fuels; Steam and 
electric power; Industrial phases; Economic phases. 


United Engineering Society.—This Society per- 
forms for the national societies of Civil, Mining, Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineers, certain specific acts 
which are governed by contracts; the primary function 
of the United Society being to hold in trust and to 
administer for these societies the Engineering Societies 
Building, in which the headquarters of the national 
societies are located. 


Extracts from the annual financial report of the 
United Engineering Society were published in the 
March 1924 JOURNAL. 


Engineering Societies Library.—The library of 
the Institute is combined with the libraries of the 
national societies of Civil, Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers, administered as the ‘Engineering Societies 
Library’”’ under the direction of the Library Board of 
the United Engineering Society; this board is com- 
posed of representatives of each of the four societies 
referred to above. 

In order to place the facilities of the library at the 
disposal of persons residing at a distance from New 
York, a Library Service Bureau has been established, 


-and a staff of expert searchers and translators is 


employed to cover almost any engineering topic, in 
the following manner: abstracting, translating, bib- 
liographing, statistical searches and reports, searches 
for patent purposes, copying, preparing reference cards, 
etc. During the year arrangements have been made 
for a lending department. 


An abstract of the annual report of the Engineering 
Societies Library covering the calendar year 1923 was 
published in the March 1924 JOURNAL. 


Engineering Foundation.—Engineering Founda- 
tion is a trust fund established in 1914 by Ambrose 
Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, by gifts to United Engi- 
neering Society as a nucleus of a large endowment 
“for the furtherance of research in science and in 
engineering, or for the advancement in any other 
manner of the profession of engineering and the good 
of mankind.” It is administered by the Engineering 
Foundation Board upon which the Institute and 
other national engineering societies are represented. 
The Board is a Department of United Engineering 
Society. 


=s 
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The Foundation has made appropriations for various 
research projects and has cooperated in others. 

An abstract of the annual report for the year 1923 
was published in the March 1924 JOURNAL. 


Representatives.—The Institute has continued 
its representation upon various national committees 
and other local and national bodies with which it has 
been affiliated in past years, and has appointed repre- 
sentatives upon a number of new Sectional Committees 
of American Engineering Standards Committee and 
upon the Apparatus Makers and Users Committee, 
and the Board of Investigation and Coordination of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 

NEW ORLEANS 


May 12, 1924 


_ American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
33 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Dear Sirs: 

Pursuant to engagement, we have audited your books 
and accounts for the year ended April 30, 1924, and 
submit herewith our certificate and the following 
described exhibits and schedule: 

Exhibit ‘“‘A’’—General Balance Sheet, April 30, 1924. 

Schedule No. 1—Reserve Capital Fund—Securities. 

Exhibit “B’—Summary of Income and Profit & 
Loss for the Year ended April 30, 1924. 


Yours truly, 
HASKINS & SELLS 


HADSKINS & SELES 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
37 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A complete list of representatives is published fre- 
quently in the JOURNAL. 


Finance Committee.—During the year the com- 
mittee has held monthly meetings, has passed upon the 
expenditures of the Institute for various purposes, 
and otherwise performed the duties prescribed for it in 
the Constitution and By-laws. 

Haskins and Sells, certified public accountants, have 
audited the books, and their report follows: 


Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors. 


F, L. HUTCHINSON, Secretary. 
New York, May 16, 1924. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE 
SAINT LOUIS 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

TULSA 
WATERTOWN 


HAVANA 
LONDON 
PARIS 
SHANGHAI 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


We have audited the books and accounts of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers for the year 
ended April 30, 1924, and 

WE HEREBY CERTIFY that the accompanying General 
Balance Sheet properly exhibits the financial condition 
of the Institute at April 30, 1924, that the Summary 
of Income and Profit & Loss for the year ended that 
date is correct, and that the books of the Institute 
are in agreement therewith. 

HASKINS & SELLS 
NEW YORK, 
May 12, 1924. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


Exursit A. 
ASSETS 
REAL EsTATE: 

One-Fourth Interest in United Engineering 
Society’s Land, Building, and Building Equip- 
ment, 25 to 33 West 39th Street (Depreciation 
carried on Books‘of United Engineering Society). 


EQUIPMENT: 
Library—Volumes and Fixtures.................. $40,477.27 
Works of Art, Paintings, ete: 5.02.4 wea sees. sae 3,001.35 
Office Furniture and Fixtures......... $15,949.72 
Less Reserve for Depreciation (in- 
cluding $3,000.00 funded)......... 41,121.13 4,828.59 
Total Equipments... .: Goeeh ars. 2 eee 
WorkING ASSETS: 
Transactions, 6662.2 .25 <1 20) aoe a ea ie $10,451.63 
Paper-and (Cover Papers. ceutiaaecoeis ae 1,577.93 
Badges’ ..s.< 12%) <<: eehe ne DO Ome eee ae 2,486.46 
Total Workitie AssétsniOas. alice eos eee sta 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
GASH = Secteccua t's 5 oka wai pes ata Vars\c fevensy ARON east al $21,510.55 
Accounts Receivable: 
Mémbers—For Dues. eae ee oor < 14,667 . 22 
Aid VarbiSeTs ros: ecko aR REM =F ae ae 2,640.90 
Miscellaneous.'S jase na cee ote Seite geet esi eee' = 789.07 
Accrued Interest on Investments.............-.- 323.55 
Accrued Interest on Bank Baiances........... 206.48 
Doetal' Current, ASSetsc casino ecearies Saysicgs i 
FUNDS: 
Reserve Capital Fund—Securities—Schedule No.1. $44,271.35 
Life Membership Fund: 
(ASI ries votre aie imi ranks reps coo tate ss $1,638.67 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Company 4% Bonds, 1958, 
Par Value $5,000:00°-......23... 4,868.75 
Actrued Enteresh Ase oe . Nac eee 33233) 6540 07e 
International Electrical Congress of 
St. Louis—Library Fund: 
Caster 248 pass See gligess ca, Sapa = ae $494.03 
New York City 444% Bonds, 1957, 
Par Value $2:000) 005+ 5....565, 4288 2,210.43 
New York Telephone Company 
4%% Bond, 1939, Par Value 
Si, 0000008... Sars. oS a 878.75 
Acerued Mniterestecs « <syssahenaou uted 67.50 3,650.71 
Mailloux Fund: 
CaN aaa rece ceria wes vies 2 Sa eee $5.17 
New York Telephone Company 
41%4% Bond, 1939, Par Value 
STOO: OO 5 fee sete wast sere 8 1,000.00 
Acerued Interests .2..62.-) 5.0... 22.50 1,027 .67 
Midwinter Convention Fund—Cash.............. 149.56 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures Fund— 
CAStE SU terete sc ea Ue hs Sad. at hays a ges 3,000.00 
stg UTS) Tor tc CA a ce SRE a ORT ft 
TU CSA Be cath cats Ae Rey cake eRe igi 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, 


$491,642.36 


48,307.21 


14,516.02 


40,137.77 


58,640.04 


$653,243.40 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Aprit 30, 1924 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Ateounts Pawable see eee a ce oko Is eee 
Dues Received in Advance............2..000000 3,402.96 
Entrance Fees and Dues advanced by Applicants for 
Membership. ....:...0.%% 0 OE en Sean : 498.50 
Subscriptions for ‘Transactions’ received in 
Advances \SstIi Tastes, FAs SESS Ee te ee 85.00 
Total Current Laabilbtes:..10 asians econ : 


FunpD RESERVES (Not INCLUDING DEPRECIATION RESERVE): 


Réserve: Capital Bumid:= ) sa: sets ce sen, vei eee $44,271.35 
Life Membership ' Fund.) Jn .as.co4< eats cae coe ee 6,540.75 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis— 

Library Fund) § ccccicang Savona erase te ane 3,650.71 
Mailloux Bund. 3 .deteate Sa a fe eon ee ee 1,027.67 
Midwinter Convention umd. 6.0.06. 4:.2s secaee on 5 149.56 

Total Fund Reserves (not Including Depre- 
ciation Reserve). >. att eek eee 
SURPLUS, Per Exhibit: “B cenaccs: soe ee oe 


$7,585.40 


$11,571.86 


55,640.04 
586,031.50 


——_—_—_————————__ 


/ 


Total. 


a ea . 


653,243.40 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SuMMaARY OF INCOME AND Prorit & Loss 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED Apri 30, 1924 


Exuisit B. 


INCOME: 
Muteance Rees... 5.0: Joa oe ee eee ee oe $11,133. 
PMCS iL. Ma ot See a EES oe cee ce ¥*174,318. 
PoTeniS  OUeS Ge, sie. ee Coa eee ds 11,792 
LTAARED BES SNe. coke OTe en eet 955 
PM OME BIST «3c cic cis Geacy le ee ise aie a ards, Sie 63,172. 
Fournal Subscrpiionss «oa ew hs ee ee es - skies 6,700 
‘Transactions Subscriptdoas. so ...06. ic. wc esas 9,720. 
Wiscellastenas Balesss ov. = ne ese See 2 oe oe 4,261. 
RAPER SOG. cos. in cieis rol Sas eee $5,559.75 
GieSesGSe we eet eee tena ees 4,332.02 L227. 
Interest on Securities in Reserve Capital Fund... 1,643. 
Interest on Bank Balances......22.....06 2-065: PILE: 
SERGEOE OS Siete Rete SS sas = Sacer eee ale a 2 whe 
EXPENSES: 
Publications: 
OuUERAl: .... Sis. Rats See Re Ge <m $94,713.56 
PRAGA CHONS 9 ge os Sees S 12,126.63 
BR Car GOs eons fod ey auaie ara ace 7,321.89 $114,162. 
UIE T IS hai Bis alley ie aS ats SR arts i pe i 14,373. 
ALGIMIMIStratve ISEPenSeS.. 0.00.22 e see ees oe 47,303. 
DGB Kn OMATAIEE RS Fogo 258 coos beni ee ofa we: am 25,219. 
Membership Committee. 206.620 «ti sas 20%. ote 7,501 
Stontards Commiueea. ck oa oe Wis ds een ee E376. 
PTAANEE AON SFCR on Me sc se ere oleae we see 238. 
Headguarters Committees ).cc. os cose es se eee os 855. 
Rape OPES TRIE ROE! 55.0 o:0.c WS eine oe Wiaus ae, « eee micueve 60. 
Besson tweaal Committee! . 0.2020... ee Se es 361 
Geographical District Executive Committees..... 623. 
American Engineering Standards Committee..... 1,500. 
International Electrotechnical Commission....... 173 
United States National Committee of Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination......... 600. 
American Committee on Electrolysis............ 100. 
President’s Special Appropriation............... 354 
Board of Directors—Mileage.................5- 1,558. 
Honorary Seceptary ee .cchcd Gon Tekh Et nie sed 08 4,000. 
Hate: Merits Medal Award: 9 5 h.spec oh Se aes 64 
Ibasmolasenn flenry qxneemeea sone oe ere ces 513. 
Pisce anes Prize 1OF 20 sie meee Sie og ee 100. 
aur SENISSIOT TIS LOD as iene sw, <b dig wire soe om’ 100 
Engineering Societies Library: 
Maintenangeek cccc.« sis 0 -s,stalemaysia $5,500.00 
RMesata loping weccecsss sto ce ame k 2,500.00 8,000 
United Engineering Society Assessment......... 4,860 
Federated American Engineering Society........ 14,892. 
Engineering Societies Employment Service...... 2,626 
International Annual Tables................... 100 
RSI SNS RRR RA Fe iat hen naming 
Nar INCOME G(RORWARD) 0: ooo sco erate ee. - 


08 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


$286,107.38 


252,218.41 


$33,888.97 


*Includes $76,490.00 allocated to subscriptions for the JOURNAL. 


NET UNeOME (BOR WARD) 2°. 2icivic ph ane ue Seceve > 

Profit & Loss CREpITs: 
Adjustment of Institute’s One-Fourth Interest 
in United Engineering Society’s Real Estate.... 


Adjustment of Inventory of Library Volumes and 
ASC MGCR Rt: Ss pene cto ote ie ve) be 6 Os 


Gross SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR..... —ih alle) lassi 916i heya < © 


Prorit & Loss CHARGES: 


Uncollectable Dues Written off.... .2.......... 
Provision for Depreciation of Furniture and 
HN ES UEC 48 = SS Et a 
Adjustment of Inventory of Furniture and Fix- 
poieager st 3'y yy TUBS (0 as 521° a ea ge a 
Adjustment of Inventory of Transactions, April 
S07 GOS eines paar iae hick ah eee, 


SURPLUS ROR THE VRARC cigs cee caine oaks oe ee ae 
SURPRUSH AAW f CO23) re Ae 
Less Transferred to Capital Fund Reserve in 


Accordance with Resolution of Board of 
Ine SEGLS  reaket sca Stee oe te a os 
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$33,888 . 97 


$1,857.19 
94.21 
1,951.40 


$35,840.37 


$6,720.50 
580.70 
202.50 
547.50 
8,051.20 


$27,789.17 


$571,954.83 


-50 558,242.33 


$586,031.50 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


ResERVE CapiTaL FuNpD—SEcouRITIES, APRIL 30, 1924 


Exutisit A. 


ScHEDULE No. 1. 


The Detroit Edison Company ist and Refunding, 6% 
Series: “BB” Gala Bonds, awe t940 2. cis .ic eh, Sesas wee 
The New York Central Railroad Company Registered, 
5%, Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds, 
ate 2Ots. Series Con. cretausie sl oa te ain ehe - pi onein 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 5%, 
lst and Refunding Mortgage, Registered, Gold 
Rone, Series oi) COSTA bck oe Weis aioe ei ee 
Great Northern Railroad Company 534%, General 
Mortgage, Registered, Gold Bonds, Series “‘B’’, 


Southern Railway Company 5%, 1st Consolidated 

Mortgage, Registered, Gold Bond, due 1994........ 
City of Wilmington, Delaware, 434% Bonds, due 1934. 
United States Third Liberty Loan 444% Bonds, due 


Par Value Book Valve 


$5,000.00 $5,190.00 
6,000.00 5,742.50 
1,000.00 1,010.00 
6,000.00 5,827.50 
1,000.00 980.00 
15,000.00 15,521.35 
10,000.00 10,000.00 


$44,000.00 $44,271.35 
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Officers A. I. E. E. 1923-1924 


PRESIDENT 
(Term expires July 31, 1924) 
HARRIS J. RYAN 


JUNIOR PAST-PRESIDENTS 
(Term expires July 31, 1924) (Term expires July 31, 1925) 
WILLIAM McCLELLAN FRANK B. JEWETT 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(Terms expire July 31, 1924) (Terms expire July 31, 1925) 
W. I. SLICHTER (District No. 3) J. E. MACDONALD (District No. 8) 
R. F. SCHUCHARDT (District No. 5) HERBERT S. SANDS (District No. 6) 
H. T. PLUMB (District No. 9) S.E.M. HENDERSON (District No.10) 
G. FACCIOLI (District No. 1) H. E. BUSSEY (District No. 4) 
H. W. EALES (District No. 7) WILLIAM F. JAMES (District No. 2) 


MANAGERS 
(Terms expire July 31, 1925) 
R. B. WILLIAMSON 
A. G. PIERCE 
HARLAN A. PRATT 
(Terms expire July 31, 1927) 
WILLIAM M. McCONAHEY 
W. K. VANDERPOEL 
G. L. KNIGHT H. P. CHARLESWORTH 


TREASURER SECRETARY 
(Terms expire July 31, 1924) 
GEORGE A. HAMILTON F. L. HUTCHINSON 


HONORARY SECRETARY GENERAL COUNSEL 
RALPH W. POPE PARKER & AARON 
’ 30 Broad Street, New York. 


PAST-PRESIDEN TS—1884-1923 
*NoRVIN GREEN, 1884-5-6. *SCHUYLER SKAATS WHEELER, 1905-6. 
*FRANKLIN L. Pops, 1886-7. *SAMUEL SHELDON, 1906-7. 
*T. COMMERFORD MARTIN, 1887-8. *Henry G. Stott, 1907-8. 
EpWARD WESTON, 1888-9. Louis A. Fercuson, 1908-9. 
E.inu THomson, 1889-90. Lewis B. STILLWELL, 1909-10. 
*WitiiaAm A. ANTHONY, 1890-91. DucGatp C. Jackson, 1910-11. 
* ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 1891-2. Gano Dunn, 1911-12. 
FRANK JULIAN SPRAGUE, 1892-3. RatpH D. MErsuHon, 1912-13. 
*EpWIN J. Houston, 1893-4-5. C. O. MarLitoux, 1913-14. 
*Louis Duncan, 1895-6-7. Pau M. Lincoin, 1914-15. 
*FRANCIS BACON CROCKER, 1897-8. Joun J. Carty, 1915-16, 
A. E. KENNELLY, 1898-1900. H. W. Buck, 1916-17. 
Carv HERING, 1900-1. E. W. Rice, Jr., 1917-18. 
*CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, 1901-2. Comrort A. ADAMS, 1918-19. 
CHARLES F. Scott, 1902-3. CALVERT TOWNLEY, 1919-20. 
Bron J. ARNOLD, 1903-4. A. W. BERRESFORD, 1920-21. 
Joun W. Lies, 1904-5. WiLtiAmM McCLELLAN, 1921-22. 

FRANK B. JEWETT, 1922-23. 


(Terms expire July 31, 1924) 
HAROLD B. SMITH 
JAMES F. LINCOLN 
E. B. CRAFT 

(Terms expire July 31, 1926) 
H. M. HOBART 
ERNEST LUNN 


*Deceased 

LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES 
T. J. Fleming, Calle B. Mitre 519, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
Carroll M. Mauseau, Caixa Postal No. 571, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 
Charles le Maistre, 28 Victoria St., London, S. W., England. 
A. S. Garfield, 45 Bd. Beausejour, Paris 16 E, France. 
H. P. Gibbs, Tata Sons Ltd., Navsari Building, Fort Bombay, India. 
Guido Semenza, 39 Via Monte Napoleone, Milan, Italy. 
Eiji Aoyagi, Kyoto Imperial University, Kyoto, Japan. 
Lawrence Birks, Public Works Department, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Axel F. Enstrom, 24a Grefturegatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 
W. Elsdon-Dew, P. O. Box 4563, Johannesburg, Transvaal, Africa. 


A. I. E. E. Committees 


GENERAL STANDING COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Harris J. Ryan, Chairman, Stanford University, Calif. 
Frank B. Jewett, Vice-Chairman 
E. B. Craft, G. L. Knight, 
George A. Hamilton, 


William McClellan, 
\ W. I. Slichter. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
G. L. Knight, Chairman, 360 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. I. Slichter W. K. Vanderpoel. 


MEETINGS AND PAPERS COMMITTEE 
L. mae Morrow, Chairman, Electrical World, 10th Ave. & 36th St., New York, 


E. E. F. Creighton, John Mills, 
J. E. Macdonald, D. W. Roper. 
Chairman of Committee on Coordination of Institute Activities. 
Chairmen of Technical Committees. 

Chairmen of Sections. 


E. B. Meyer, 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
Donald MeNicol, Chairman, 132 Union Road, Roselle Park, N. J. 
F. L. Hutchinson, E. B. Meyer, L. W. W. Morrow, 
L. F. Morehouse. 


COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 
W. I. Slichter, Chairman, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
F. L. Hutchinson, G. L. Knight, L. W. W. Morrow. 
Donald McNicol, 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
H. H. Norris, 211 Lorraine Avenue, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
E. H. Everit, G. L. Knight, J. H. Morecroft, 
F. M. Farmer, F. V. Magalhaes, N. L. Pollard. 
Erich Hausmann, Donald McNicol, 


SECTIONS COMMITTEE 
A. W. Berresford, Chairman, 303 Hotel Astor, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. E. Magnusson, Vice-Chairman. 
H. H. Henline, Herbert S. Sands, 
Chairmen of all Sections. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT BRANCHES 
C. E. Magnusson, Chairman, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., C. Francis Harding, Harold B. Smith. 
Charles F. Scott, 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
M. E. Skinner, Chairman, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harold B. Smith. 


C. E. Baker, C. E. Fleager, H. T. Plumb, 

E. E. Dorting, S. E. M. Henderson, J. F. Warwick, 

John M. Drabelle, G. A. Kositzky, J. L. Woodress. 
H. A. Lynette, 


Chairmen of local membership committees. 


HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE 
E. B. Craft, Chairman, 463 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
F. L. Hutchinson, G. L. Knight. 


LAW COMMITTEE 
H. Be Hataes, Jr., Chairman, General Electric Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 
Neave : 


G. E. Folk, P. Junkersfeld, 


R. F. Schuchardt, 


PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 
H. W. Buck, Chairman, 49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. W. Berresford, - F. B. Jewett, William McClellan, 
Gano Dunn, John W. Lieb, Calvert Townley. 
COMMITTEE ON CODE OF PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 
John W. Lieb, Chairman, 124 E. 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Comfort A. Adams, G. Faccioli, H. S. Wynkoop, 
A. H. Babcock, George F. Sever, C. E. Skinner. 


SAFETY CODES COMMITTEE 


Charles A. Terry. 


M. G. Lloyd, 
Ernest Lunn, 
Wills Maclachlan, 
Alexander Marks, 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
Executive Committee 
H. S. Osborne, Chairman, A. T. & T. Co., 195 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
H. E. Farrer, Secretary, 33 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
W. A. Del Mar, A. M. MacCutcheon, F. L. Rhodes, 
H. M. Hobart, J. Franklin Meyer, L. T. Robinson, 
G. L. Knight, F. D. Newbury, Clayton H. Sharp 
Harold Pender, C. E. Skinner. 
Ex-Officio - 

Chairmen of Working Committees of Standards Committee. 
Chairmen of A. I. E. E. delegations on other standardizing bodies. 


EDISON MEDAL COMMITTEE 
Appointed by the President for term of five years 
(Term expires July 31, 1924) 
H. H. Barnes, Jr:; B. G. Lamme. 
(Term expires July 31, 1925) 
D. E. Drake, W. L. R. Emmet. 
(Term expires July 31, 1926) 


R. W. E. Moore, 
H. R. Sargent, 
H. S. Warren. 
L. C. Isley, 


E. D. Adams, Chairman, 


H. M. Byllesby, 


B. A. Behrend, John H. Finney, C. S. Ruffner. 
(Term expires July 31, 1927) 
Gano Dunn, F. A. Scheffler, W. R. Whitney. 


(Term expires July 31. 1928) 

C. C. Chesney, Robert A. Millikan, M. I. Pupin. 

Elected by the Board of Directors from its own membership for term of two years. 
(Term expires July 31, 1924) 


E. B. Craft, G. Faccioli, William McClellan. 
(Term expires July 31, 1925) 
H. M. Hobart, Frank B. Jewett, W. K. Vanderpoel. 
Ex-Officio 


Harris J. Ryan, President, George A. Hamilton, Treasurer, 
F. L. Hutchinson, Secretary 


COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
bi COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 
Francis Blossom, Chairman, 52 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
B. Jewett, W. I. Slichter. 


AWARD OF INSTITUTE PRIZES 
L. W. W. Morrow, Chairman, Electrical World, 10th Ave. & 26th Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
F. G. Baum, Donald McNicol 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 
EDUCATIONAL 


W. E. Wickenden, Chairman, Room 1607, 33 W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


W. C. Bauer, P. M. Lincoln, Harold B. Smith, 
Edward Bennett, C. E. Magnusson, W. L. Upson, 

C. R. Dooley, G. H. Pfeif, John B. Whitehead, 
Charles S. Howe, H. W. Price, William R. Work. 


Charles F. Scott, 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


H. M.-Hobart, Chairman, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


B. L. Barns, W. J. Foster, H. P. Liversidge, 
B. A. Behrend, V. A. Fynn, A. S. McAllister, 
R. E. Brown, David Hall, F. D. Newbury, 
James Burke, H. U. Hart, R. F. Schuchardt, 
N. A. Carle, P. M. Lincoln, Philip Torchio, 
G. Faccioli, R. B. Williamson. 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY AND ELECTROMETALLURGY 
J. L. Yardley, Chairman, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carl Hering, H. T. Plumb, G. W. Vinal, 

J. A. Johnson, J. A. Seede, C. D. Woodward. 
ELECTROPHYSICS 

F. W. Peek, Jr., Chairman, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

E. F. Burton, Charles Fortescue, Chester W. Rice, 

L. W. Chubb, Roy S. Glasgow, F. B. Silsbee, 

J3 c. Clark, Robert A. Millikan, Harold B. Smith, 


J. H. Morecroit, J. B. Whitehead. 
INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC POWER 

H. D. James, Chairman, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P, H. Adams, S. F. Davies, H. W. Rogers, 

H. E. Bussey, C. W. Drake, George Smith. 

= T. D. Montgomery, 


INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


G. A. Sawin, Chairman, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. A. Borden, E. D. Doyle, F. V. Magalhaes, 
H. B. Brooks, A. L. Ellis, Irving B. Smith, 
G. L. Crosby, H. Brightwell Johnson, H. S. Vassar, 

RP. Cox, Paul MacGahan, Roy Wilkins. 


William M. McConahey, 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


F. ax Crosby, Chairman, Morgan Construction Co., 15 Belmont St., Worcester, 


ass. 


E. Gordon Fox, E. S. Jefferies, G. E. Stoltz, 
Eugene Friedlaender, D. M. Petty, J. D. Wright. 
A. G. Pierce, 


LIGHTING AND ILLUMINATION 
G. H. Stickney, Chairman, Edison Lamp Works, G. E. Co., Harrison, N. J. 


J. M. Bryant, F. F. Fowle, P. S. Millar, 
W. Devereux, GC. ©. Hail: Charles F. Scott, 
H. W. Eales, C. A. B. Halvorson, Jr., B.E. Shackelford, 
F. M. Feiker, H. H. Higbie, / W. M. Skiff. 
A. S. McAllister, 
MARINE 


G. A. Pierce, Chairman, Wm. Cramp & Sons S. & E. B. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. C. Brooks, Secretary, Bethlehem Shipuilding Corp., Quincy, Mass. 
R. A. Beekman, H. Franklin Harvey, Jr., W. F. Meschenmoser, 
J. F. Clinton, William Hetherington, Jr. I. H. Osborne , 
Maxwell W. Day, H. L. Hibbard, H. M, Southgate, 
E. G. Gallagher, William F. James, W. E. Thau, 
C. S. Gillette, M. A. Libbey, A. E. Waller. 
C. S. MeDowell, 


MINES 
F. L. Stone, Chairman, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


R. T. Andrae, 
C. N. Beebe, 
M. C. Benedict, 
Graham Bright, 


H. W. Eales, 
L. C. Isley, 
G. M. Kennedy, 
R. L. Kingsland, 


D. C. McKeehan, 
W. F. Schwedes, 
W. A. Thomas, 
C. D. Woodward. 


A. B. Kiser, 


POWER STATIONS 
Nichole Stahl, Chairman, Naragansett Electric Lighting Co., Turks Head 


ding, Providence, R. I. 
H. A. Barre, C. F. Hirshfeld, I. E. Moultrop, 
J. T. Barron, R. B. Howland, C. P. Osborne, 
E. T. Brandon, J. P. Jollyman, A. L. Penniman, Jr., 
H. W. Eales, H. A. Kidder, F. A. Scheffer, 


W. H. Lawrence, 
H. P. Liversidge, 
D. C. McClure, 


R. F. Schuchardt, 
R. B. Williamson. 


F. C. Hanker, 
John Harisberger, 


PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


H. R. Woodrow, Chairman, 360 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

G. H. Bragg, E. A. Hester, F. E. Ricketts, 

P. H. Chase, F. L. Hunt, D. W. Roper, 

L. B. Chubbuck, B. G. Jamieson, C. H. Sanderson, 

W. S. Edsall, M. G. Lloyd, E. R. Staufflacher, 

Clarence T. Evans, A. A. Meyer, E. C. Stone, 

F. C. Hanker, W. H. Millan, A. H. Sweetnam, 

S. E. M. Henderson, J. M. Oliver, John B. Taylor. 
N. L. Pollard, 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
John B. Whitehead, Chairman, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Edward Bennett, Cot Halt, L. F. Morehouse, 
E. H. Colpitts, L. A. Hawkins, Harold Pender, 


E. E. F. Creighton, V. Karapetoff, G. W. Pierce, 

F. S. Dellenbaugh, A. E. Kennelly, Clayton H. Sharp, 

W. A. Del Mar, M. G. Lioyd, C. E. Skinner, 

W. P. Dobson, R. W. Sorensen. 
TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 

O. B. Blackwell, Chairman, A. T. & T. Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

F. L. Baer. D. H. Gage, Chester W. Rice, 

H. P. Charlesworth, P. J. Howe, J. K. Roosevelt, 

L. W. Chubb, FP. H. Kroger, Edgar Russel, 

E. H. Colpitts, N. M. Lash, H. A. Shepard, 

R. N. Conwell, Ray H. Manson, I. J. Thorp, 

C. E. Davies, G. W. McRae, F. A. Wolff, 

H. W. Drake, R. D. Parker, C. A. Wright. 

L. F. Fuller, F. A. Raymond, 


TRACTION AND TRANSPORTATION 
N. W. Storer, Chairman, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George Gibbs, H. A. Johnson, W. S. Murray, 
Dugald C. Jackson, W. B. Potter. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
F. G. Baum, Chairman, Hobart Building, San Francisco, Calii. 


R. W. Atkinson, L. M. Klauber, G. G. Post, 

M. O. Bolser, C. H. Kraft, C. C. Robinson, 
Wallace S. Clark, W. S. Lee, D. W. Roper, 

W. H. Cole, W. M. McConahey, C. E. Schwenger, 
R. N. Conwell, E. B. Meyer Carroll H. Shaw, 
W. A. Del Mar, G. J. Newton Arthur Simon, 

L. L. Elden, F. W. Peek, Jr., W. K. Vanderpoel, 
F. M. Farmer, A. M. Perry, - C. T. Wilkinson, 


J. P. Jollyman, R. J. C. Wood. 


A. I. E. E. Representatives 


ON AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
COUNCIL 


A. E. Kennelly, John B. Taylor. 


ON AMERICAN BUREAU OF WELDING 
H. M. Hobart. 


ON AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ELECTROLYSIS 
B. J. Arnold, N. A. Carle, F. N. Waterman. 
ON AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL 

Comfort A. Adams, *Frank B. Jewett, Charles F. Scott, 

C. G. Adsit, William McClellan, *C. E. Skinner, 

H. W. Eales, *L. F. Morehouse, L. B. Stillwell, 
*John H. Finney, E. W. Rice, Jr., Calvert Townley, 

F. L. Hutchinson, R. B. Williamson. 
*D. C. Jackson, 
* Members of Administrative Board. 

ON AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
H. M. Hobart, H. S. Osborne; C. E. Skinner. 
L. T. Robinson (Alternate) 


ON APPARATUS MAKERS AND USERS COMMITTEE 
C. E. Skinner. 


ON BOARD OF TRUSTEES, UNITED ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
Bancroft Gherardi, 


ON CHARLES A. COFFIN FELLOWSHIP AND RESEARCH FUND 
COMMITTEE 


H. H. Barnes, Jr., H. A. Lardner. 


Harris J. Ryan 
ON ENGINEERING FOUNDATION BOARD 
Frank B. Jewett, L. B. Stiilwell. 
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